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LAB 

or  I,  the  eleventh  letter  and  cíghth 
confonant  of  our  alphabct.  It  ís 
a  femi-vowel,  forméd  in  the  voice 
by  ¡nterceptingthe  breath  between  the  tip 
of  the  íongue  and  the  fore-partof  the  pa- 
Jate,  with  the  mouth  open. 
There  is  fomelhing  of  afpiration  in  íts 
found,  and  therefore  the  Britons  ufually 
double  it,  or  add  an  //  to  it  j  as  in  Han, 
or  I/jafjf  a  temple. 

In  engliíli  words  of  one  fyllable,  ¡t  is 
douhled  at  the  end  j  as  in  al/,  nvallymilif 
luooÜ,  &c.  but  in  words  of  more  fylla- 
bles  rhan  one,  it  ís  oniy  fingle  at  the  end  5 
as  in  Jhretei,  proportional,  &c.  It  may 
be  pl  iced  atter  moít  of  the  confonantsj  as 
in  bluey  dear^  fiante,  &c.  but  before  none 
of  thcm. 

As  a  numeral  letter,  L  denotes  50  ;  and 
with  a  dwfii  over  it,  thiis,  L,  500O0, 
Ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  L  ftands  for 
Lucias  5  and  L.  L  S.  for  a  ftfterce.  See 
the  article  Sesterce. 

La,  in  mufic,  the  fyllable  by  which  Guido 
denotes  the  jall  found  of  each  hexachord  í 
if  it  begins  in  C,  it  anfwers  to  our  A  ; 
if  in  G,  to  E  j  and  if  in  F",  to  t). 

LABARUM,  in  román  antiquity,  the 
ftandard  borne  beíore  the  román  einpe- 
rors  j  being  a  rich  purpIc  rtreamer^  lup- 
ported  by  a  Tpear. 

LABDANUM,  or  Ladanum,  a  refin  of 
the  l'ofter  kind,  though  of  too  firm  a 
confiftence  to  be  ranked  among  the  fluid 
enes.  See  the  anide  Resin, 
There  are  two  klnds  of  it  kept  in  the 
fliops  j  one  ufually  importad  in^bladders, 
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to  prcferve  it  in  íts  genuine  foft  coníift^ 
ence,  and  to  prevent  the  evaporation  or 
its  finer  parts  5  anoiher  in  rolls,  mucli 
inferior  to  the  former  in  purity  and 
tirtue, 

Labdanum  fhould  be  chofcn  foft  andt 
moift,  of  a  ílrong  fmell,  puré,  very  in- 
flammable,  and  diíFufing  a  fragrant  fmell 
while  burning.  It  is  a  refinous  juice 
which  exfudates  froni  a  trce  of  ibe  cij^us- 
kind^  and  is  colle^ed  in  the  following 
manner :  ihey  make  a  kind  of  woodeil 
rake,  but  without  teeth,  and  to  this  they 
affix  a  nuiTiber  of  long  thongs  of  untan- 
ned  leaiher  :  this  mftrument  they  dravsr 
feveral  times  over  the  ílnubs,  during  thd 
heat  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  fcraping 
ofF  the  refin  from  thefe  thongs,  put  it 
up  for  ufe.  What  is  colle6led  puré  and 
free  from  duft,  is  fcMom  fold  fo  ;  thc 
peafants,  who  fell  it  by  weight,  to 
increafe  iheir  profít,  ufuallv  mixing  a 
kind  of  duíky  coloured  heavy  fand 
among  it. 

In  medicine  it  is  ufed  extcrñally,  to  atte- 
nuate  and  difcufs  tumours  ;  internally  it 
is  more  rarely  ufed,  but  it  is  greatly  ex- 
tolled  by  fomc  againft  catarrbs,  and  in 
dyfentcries :  íts  dofe,  in  thefe  cafes,  is 
from  five  grains  to  thirty:  it  has  been 
made  an  ingredienr  in  feveral  of  the  óld 
compofitions  of  the  fliops,  but  is  ^t  pre- 
fent  much  difufcd. 
LA  BEL,  iu  heraldry,  a  fíllet  ufually  placed 
in  the  middlc  along  the  chief  of  the  coat, 
without  touching  its  extremities.  Its 
brcadth  ought  to  be  a  ninth  part  of  the 
11  E  ?.  chief. 
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cVief.  It  ¡s  aclorned  with  pendante  ;  ánd 
when  ihere  are  above  three  of  thefe,  the 
mimber  mult  be  Ipecified  in  blazoning. 
This  is  akind  of  atidition  m  the  arms 
of  a  fecond  brother,  to  diftingiiifti  hiin 
from  the  firft,  and  ¡s  efteemed  the  molí 
honourable  of  all  diíFerences.  See  píate 
CLÍI.  fig.  I. 

Label,  in  law,  a  narrow  flip  of  parch- 
ment  hanging  h  om  a  deed,  wiit,  orother 
writing,  in  order  to  hold  the  appending 
feal.    See  the  aiticle  Seal. 

Label  of  a  circu?nfereíitort  a  long  thin 
brafs-rulea-,  with  a  fight  at  one  end,  and 
a  center  hole  at  the  other  5  chiefly  ufed 
with  a  tangent  line,  to  take  altitudes^. 

LABIAL  LETTERS,  thofe  pronoiinced 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  lips.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Letthr. 

LABIATED  ..j^LOWERS,  monopetalous 
flowers,  confiíling  oí  a  narrow  tube,  with 
a  wide  mouth,  divided  intotwo  or  more 
lips.    SeeBoTANY  and  Flowér. 

LABIAU,  a  poit-town  of  Piuflia,  fituated 
on  a  hay  of  the  B^ltic  fea,  twenty  miles 
noith  calt  cf  Koniñgíburgj  ealt  long. 
aa**  15',  north  lat.  55°. 

LABIUM,  LiP,  in  anatoniy,    See  LiP. 

LABOKATORY,orELABORATORY,the 
chen.ilb  work-hoiife,  or  the  place  where 
they  perform  tlieir  operaiions  \  where 
the  fu  maces  are  built,  their  veífels  kepi, 
t^c»  and  in  gcneri^l,  the  term  laboratrry, 
¡s  applied  to  any  place  where  phyfical 
experiments  ^in  pharmacy,  chemiftry, 
pyrotechny,  éf¿",  are  peiformed,  See  the 
aiticle Furnace, 

A  principal  ohftacle  to  the  general  ex- 
eicift;  of  chemiftry  being  the  difíiculty  of 
prociiring  proper  furnaces,  veíTels,  lUen- 
iiis  and  materials  for  the  purpofe^  a 
portable  labor atory  was  introdiiced  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  by  means  of  which  alone  all 
the  chemical  operátions  may  be  commo- 
diouíly  performed.  This  laborafory  con- 
íi(ts  of  íhree  parís,  'L'/c.  a  furnace,  an 
apparatus,  and  a  materia  chemica,  The 
furnace,  an  interna!  and  external  view 
of  which  :s  reprefented  in  phte  CLI. 
has  four  principal  parts,  i.  The  cover 
Ay  with  irs  upright  funnel.  5.  The 
two rings  BB.  3.  ThebodyC.  And, 
4.  Tlie  ÍGot  D.  The  general  office  and 
ule  of  the  cover  is  to  check,  íuppreCs, 
and  ihrow  back  the  lieat  and  fíame,  cr 
•  prevent  the  fucl  from  fpending  itfelf 
too  fall,  as  it  otherwife  would  do,  with 
iittie  efíeíf  ¡n  many.  operátions.  In  or- 
der to  encre^ífe  thVdfáught¿  and  Iquttze 
the  air  more  forcibiy  through  ihfe  body 
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of  the  fucl,  there  ís.  a  moveable  chím- 
ney  F  F,  that  may  occafionally  be  fixcd  ta 
the  orifice  left  for  that  and  oiher  pur- 
pofes  in  the  top  of  the  cover.  The  ring 
is  the  feat  of  numerous  operátions ;  the 
fubje¿l  to  be  afied  on  by  the  fire  being 
frequently  lodged  iherein  ;  and  in  other 
cafes  it  helps  lo  enlarge  the  furnace,  and 
render  it  capable  of  operátions,  which  it 
could  not  orherwiie  perform.   The  bo&y 
íerves  to  contain  the  íuel,  and  is  the 
common  feat  of  ihe  fire.    In  many  cafes 
of  fufion,  as  in  running  of  metáis  from 
their  ore,  it  pcrforms  at  the  fame  time 
the  office  of  a  crucible,  and  conlains  the 
fubjeél  mixed  along  with  the  fuel,  after 
the  manner  praélifed  in  the  fmelting- 
houfes,  To  this  body  belong  three  fe  ve- 
ral  grates,  ^,  ¿z,  ¿7,  that  may  be  placed 
at  diíferents  heights  ihereín,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  Operation,  and  the  dif- 
tance  required  between  tlie  fubjcft  and 
the  fire.   LalHy,  the  foot^  whereof  there 
are  two  kinds,  D  and  E,  is  not  cnly  of 
ufrí  in  fupporting  the  other  parís,  but 
aifo  in  receiving  the  aíhes  of  the  fuel 
and  the  raelted  matters  that,  by  the  five, 
are  made  10  flow  and  run  down  into  it  5 
and  thus  performing  ihe  office  of  a  re- 
ceiver,  it  is  of  fingular  ufe  in  colleéling 
and  preferving  fubítances  that  might 
otherwife  be  fpilt  or  loít. 
The  more  immedialc  appurtenances  of 
this  furnace  are  fuel  and  bcllows.  The 
fuel  may  be  charcoal }  or  as  there  is  a 
confrivanre  for  a  vent  or  fíew  in  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  common  fea-coal  may  be 
eroployed,  and  the  fmoke  d¡reé\ed  up  the 
chimney  of  the  room  where  the  furnace 
is  to  ftand.    lis  llru6lure  is  alfo  well 
fitted  for  a  lámp,  whrch  in  many  calt-s, 
as  ^  particularly  fome  curious  digeílions 
and  calcinaúons,  is  highly  neceífary  5 
and  by  this  mer^ns  alfo  may  the  operá- 
tions which  would  otherwife  rtquire  the 
aihanor,  or  a  long  coniinued  unilorra 
heat,  be  elegaptly  }:erformed 
Ii  would  be  sedious  to  fliew  how  all  the 
numerous  operaiions  of  chemdlry  are 
performable  by  means  of  this  furnace  : 
it  may   fufh  c  to  coi»fider  ihe  gt-ntial 
fiares  or  conditlons  into  which  »he  inltru- 
ment  may  he  put  f  r  thr  principal  of 
them.    The  fi.i  plrft  íbte  óf  this  furnace 
is  a  combinaiion  of  two  parrs,  th^  body 
and  the  toot,  \\h:ch  ts  ♦hu'-  fitforfufiohf 
by  the  naked  fire,  wh.rn  tbt-  mailei  to  be 
melled  is  mixed  among  the  fue!,  as  in 
running  the  ores  of  lead,  tin,  o»  11  en,  for 
inltart^e.    By  bareiy  placing  ihe  middle 
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rate  ín  thcbody,the  tnílrumentbecomes 
H  melting-furnace  for  a  criicible.  Whcn 
oniy  the  body  of  the  furnace  with  ils 
jTiiddle  grate  ¡8  fet  upon  the  foot,  ít  an- 
íwers  all  the  cnds  of  the  common  íhop- 
furnace  of  the  apothecaries  for  decoc- 
tions,  infpiírations,  extraélion,  ^c,  aiid 
the  purpoíes  of  a  naked  fire  for  certain 
tiiftillafions,  fublitnitions,  and  the  like. 
It  may  inoreover  be  readily  conveited 
inio  a  balneum  maiiae,  an  aíh-pot,  a 
fand-hcar,  or  a  ftill  ftronger  for  digef- 
tion,  &c,  by  barely  fetiing  upon  it  a  pan 
of  water,  aflies,  fand,  or  iron-filings.  If 
ínílcad  ofa  common  pan,  the  ring  fur- 
niflied  with  its  fet  of  pots  be  fet  upon  the 
body  with  its  grate,  you  have  a  furnace 
fitied  for  diftillation  in  capella  vacua, 
vvhere  the  retorts  are  contained  in  the 
ravity  of  the  pots,  and  locked  down 
therein  wlthout  any  vifible  médium  be- 
tween,  An  iron-pan  placed  in  the  room 
of  the  ring  juft  mcntioned,  makes  a  cal- 
cining  furnace  5  the  loweft  gríite  being 
ufed,  either  a  cold  ftill  or  a  hot  one  may 
be  put  into  the  body,  and  wotked  as  in 
the  common  manncr,  with  its  properhead 
and  refrigeratory.  The  application  of 
the  cover  to  the  hollow  ring,  and  fome- 
times  to  the  body  without  the  ring,,  makes 
a  proper  reverberatory  furnace. 
The  outer  cafe  of  this  furnace  is  beft 
madc  of  plated  ¡ron,  formed  in  feparate 
pieces  of  the  figures  expreíTed  in  the 
píate,  and  óf  fuch  a  fize  as  the  operator 
íhall  choofe,  obfciving  the  fame  propor- 
tion  between  the  parts  as  the  píate  ex- 
hibits:  the  inner  fide  of  all  the  parts  are 
to  be  lined,  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  at 
leart,  with  a  proper  luiing. 
All  the  chemical  apparatus  may  be  dí- 
vided  into  remote  and  iniermeJiale,  or 
fuch  as  is  prcparatory  to  ihe  operaiions, 
and  fuch  as  is  afíually  employed  therein  : 
the  remote  apparatus  of  this  portable  fur- 
nace confifts  of  fcaleíí,  weights  and  mea- 
fures  í  alfo  mortars,  fieves,  rafps,  files, 
hammers,  ílieers,  and  fórceps,  Next  lo 
thefe  are  the  inftrumems  for  nianaging 
the  fire,  as  /liovels,  hookf,  tongs,  and 
blow-pipes.  Alfo  for  charging  theveíTels 
with  the  fubjeft  matters  of  ihe  opera- 
tions,  as  íhells,  horns,  tin  -platcs,  bruíhe?, 
hares-ftet,  Gfr.  alfo  for  emptying  the 
produélions,  hooked  tongs,  ingvts,  cones, 
bafons,  funncls,  &c,  ín  the  laft  place 
come  the  inífruments  for  makin§;  certain 
utcnfilí!,  as  cores  for  muffles,  moulds  for 
telh,  cruciblcs  and  meJting  pois,  and 
lieos  for  cutting  glaíTes  and  the  necks 


of  retorts,  For  a  proper  defcríptíoft  of 
thefe  inílruments,  utenfils,  fifr.  fee  éach 
under  its  proper  head, 
The  materia  chemica,  that  ís  the  fuhjcíl 
to  be  worked  upon  or  immediately  and 
materially  employed  in  chemical  opera- 
tions,  is  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered 
as  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  laboratory  j 
this  is  a  large  field,  and  comprehends 
all  the  natural  bodies  on  our  globe,  whích 
are  all  fubjeft  matters  of  chemiftry  3  and 
are  all  feparately  treated  of  unütr  theír 
proper  heads  through  the  courfe  of  this 
work. 

LABOUR,  ín  general,  denotes  a  clofe  ap- 
plication to  work  or  bufintls.  Among 
feamen  a  íhip  is  faid  to  be  in  labour, 
when  flie  rolls  and  tumbles  very  much^ 
either  a  hull,  under  fnil,  or  at  anchor« 
It  is  alfo  fpoke  of  a  woman  in  travel^  or 
chiid-birth.    See  Delivery. 

LABOURER,  generally  fignifies  one  that 
does  the  moft  ftavifli  and  lefs  artíul  part 
of  a  laborious  work,  as  that  of  huiban* 
dry,  mafonry, 

An  antient  ftatuteordains,  thatthewages  - 
of  labourers  fliall  be  yearly  aíTefled  by 
the  íherifF  and  juftices  of  ihe  peaccof 
every  county  in  the  eafter  feífions  5  and 
in  corporations,  by  head  oílictrs  ;  and  if 
they  take  work  hy  the  great,  and  leavc 
the  fame  unfiniíhed,  except  ít  be  for  the 
non-payment  of  wages,  or  where  they 
are  employed  in  the  king's  fervice,  €^t. 
they  fliall  be  impriíbned  one  month,  and 
forfeit  5 1.  The  hours  that  labourers  Ihall 
work  in  the  day  are  alfo  appointed,  oa 
pain  of  forfciiing  one  penny  for  every 
hour's  abfence  :  and  all  labourers  may 
be  compelled  to  ftrve  by  the  day  in  the 
time  of  corn  and  hay-harvtft. 
LABRADOR,  alfo  called  New  Brítaín, 
and  Eflcimaux,  is  a  country  in  Nortb 
America,  bounded  by  Iludfon's  Straiis 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  notth  ; 
by  the  fame  ocean,  on  the  ealtj  by  the 
river  of  St.  Lawience  and  Canadá,  on 
the  fouth;  and  by  Hudfon's  bay,  on  the 
wcíl :  fjtuated  between  59*"  and  79^  of 
weít  long.  and  between  50*  and  64.*  of 
north  lat. 

LABRAX,  ín  ichthyology,  a  fpecifs  of 
pearch,  with  fourteen  rays  in  the  fin  be- 
fules  the  anus.    See  Pearch. 

L ABRUS,  th  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  acan* 
thopterygious  fiftics,  wlih  Cx  bcny  rays 
in^the  membrane  of  ihe  gills ;  add  tp 
this,  that  the  lips  are  thick,  and  the  rays 
of  the  back-fín  anleriorly  double. 
The  ñame  labf  u6  U  giveu  to  the  ñíhcs  of 

this 
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tliis  genus,  on  account  of  the  tbicknefs  of 
their  lips. 

LABURNUM,  jn  botany,  ís  only  a  fpe- 
cics  of  cytifus,    See  Cytisus. 

'3LABYRINTH,  ín  anatomy,  ihe  ínternal 
cavitycfthe  ear,  fo  called  from  finuo- 
fities  and  windings.   See  Ear. 

Labyrinth,  in  gardening,  a  winding 
mazy  walk  between  hcdges,  through  a 
wood  or  wildernefs.  The  chief  aim  is 
to  make  the  walks  fo  perplexed  and  in- 
tricate,  that  a  perfon  may  lofe  himfelf  in 
them,  and  meet  with  as  great  a  number 
of  difappointmenis  as  poílible.  They  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  great 
and  noble  gardens,  as  Verfailles,  Hamp- 
ton  court,  ^c. 

There  are  two  ways  of  makíng  them  5 
the  firft  is  with  fingle  hedges  :  this  inc- 
thod  has  been  pra¿lifed  in  England  :  and 
thefe  may,  indeed,  be  beft,  where  there  is 
but  a  fmail  fpot  of  ground  allovved  for 
makir.g  them  ;  but  where  there  is  ground 
enough,  the  doüble  is  moft  eligible. 
Thoft:  made  with  double  hedges,  with  a 
conGdcrable  thicknefs  of  wood  between 
them,  are  npproved  as  much  better  than 
fmgle  ones:  tnis  ís  the  mannerof  making 
them  in  France  and  other  places;  of  all 
vvhich  that  of  Verfailles  is  allovved  to  be 
the  nobleíl  of  its  kind  in  the  worid.  It 
is  an  error  to  make  ihem  too  narrow ;  for 
that  makes  it  neceflary  to  keep  tiie 
hedges  clofe  clipt:  but  if,  according  to 
the  foreign  pra¿\ice,  they  are  made  widc, 
they  will  not  ftand  in  need  cf  it.  The 
walks  are  made  with  gravel  ufually  fet 
with  horn-beam  :  the  palifades  ought  to 
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be  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  high  :  the 
hornbeam  íhould  be  kept  cut,  and  the 
walks  rolied. 
LAC,  MiLK,  among  phyficians,  Gfí".  See 
the  anide  Milk. 

The  appellation  lac  is  alfo  gtven  to  feve- 
verAl  Chemical  preparations,  as,  i.  Lac 
ammoniaci,  which  is  ordered  by  the  col- 
lege  to  be  made  in  the  followirg  man- 
ner:  take  of  gum  ammoniac,  twodrams; 
of  fimple  penny-royal  water,  half  a  pint ; 
and  rub  the  gum  in  a  mortar  with  the 
water,  tiil  it  is  diflblved,  which  it  will 
do  without  heat,  2.  Lac  fulphori?,  called 
alfo  precij  itated  fulphur.  See  Sulphur. 
Lac  lunje,  in  natura!  hiíiory,  ?.  ñame 
fometimes  given  to  mineral  agaric,  See 
the  ariicle  AoaRiC, 
LACCA,  in  natural  hiftory,  Gfr.  a  ve^e- 
•  table  f>rodu¿"kion,  impropeviy  called  gum, 
as  being  inflammable,  and  not  foluble  ¡n 
water. 


There  are  tbree  kinds  of  lacea  kept  in 
the  íhops,  which  are  all  the  produéh  of 
a  fpecies  of  ziziphus.  SeeZiziPHUS. 
The  ílick-lacca  is  a  hard,  refinous,  and 
friable  fubftance,  of  an  uneven  and  gra- 
nulated  furface,  and  of  a  roundiíh  but 
fomewhat  dulky  colour.  It  is  of  an  au- 
ftere  and  fubaftringent  tafte,  and  is  fixed 
round  certain  fticks^  and  branches  of  a 
woody  fubftance.  The  feed-lacca  is 
brought  to  US  in  loofe  grains,  or  little 
maíTes,  of  a  roundiíb  irregular  figure, 
and  of  a  reddiíh  colour,  which  feem  no 
way  different  from  the  ftick-lacca,  but 
as  parts  from  the  whole.  The  third 
kind,  or  ílielUlacca,  is  met  with  in  thin 
and  tranfparent  cakes,  made  by  melting 
the  abovc  granules,  or  what  is  taken 
from  the  fticks,  into  a  mafs.  Some  af- 
firm  that  it  exfudes  from  the  jujubc, 
and  feveral  other  trees  of  the  fame  ge- 
nus j  but  others  aíTert  that  it  is  no  vege- 
table exfudation  at  all,  but  a  fubftance 
analogous  to  wax  laid  on  thefe  branchca 
by  infeóls.  Till  we  ha  ve  fome  very  good 
obferver  on  the  fpot,  to  determine  between 
the  pofiiive  aíTertions  of  the  feveral  au- 
thors  who  ha  ve  wrote  upon  it,  we  muft 
be  contented  to  reft  in  uncertainty  :  but 
whatever  may  be  the  hiftory  of  this  drug, 
itsviriuesare  lefs  in  difpute  ;  it  is  an  at- 
tcnuant,  aperient,  and  diuretic,  and  is 
fometimes  prefcribed  in  diforders  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen,  and  in  jaundices  and 
dropfies.  It  would  probably  be  in  more 
ufe,  if  we  knew  how  to  open  its  body, 
fo  as  to  make  it  exert  its  viriues  ;  for  it 
is  a  fort  of  unchangeable  medicine  which 
paífes  the  body  very  little  altered,  if  given 
in  fubftance;  and  it  is  of  the  number  cf 
thofe  things  from  which  a  tinture  is 
very  difficuhly  exiraíled,  But  befides 
thefe  virtues,  a  beautiful  red  colour  ís 
prepared  from  it  by  only  boiling  ftick- 
lacca  in  water,  and  then  filtrating  the 
decoflion,  and  evaporating  the  fuperflu- 
ous  humidity.  This  lacea  is  of  great  ufe 
in  painting,  on  which  account  its  ñame 
has  been  given  to  feveral  colours  pro- 
cured  from  cther  ingrcdients  in  much  the 
fame  maiiner.  ' 
Artificial  Lacca,  or  Lakk,  a  colouring  | 
drug  obtained  from  certáin  vegetables. 
Of  thefe  ihere  are  different  kinds.  To" 
make  a  fine  red  lake  :  take  half  a  pound 
of  good  brazil,  boil  it  in  three  pints  of 
lye,  madeof  the  aíhesof  vine  fpri^s,  till 
it  be  half  evaporated,  then  let  it  fettle 
and  ftrain  it  ofF.  Then  boil  it  agairt 
uvith  fiefli  brazil^  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ^ 
cochÍAealf 
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cochineal,  two  pounds;  and  térra  merita, 
half  an  ounce  ;  adding  to  il  a  pint  ot  fair 
water;  leí  it  boíl  till  it  be  halt  evapo- 
rated  as  before,  then  fet  it  by  to  fettle 
and  ftrain  it.  But  when  yon  take  it  ofF 
the  fiiv,  put  in  half  an  cunes  of  burnt 
alum  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  5 
let  it  diíTolve,  ftirring  it  with  a  ftick,  and 
add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  dram  of  arfenic. 
In  order  to  give  it  a  body,  reduce  two 
cuttle-fiíh  bones  to  a  fine  powder,  put  it 
in,  and  leave  it  to  dry  at  leifure,  and 
then  grind  it  with  a  good  quantity  of  fair 
water,  in  which  leave  it  to  fteep ;  after- 
wards  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth,  malee  it 
up  into  fmall  cakes,  and  fet  them  to  dry 
en  cards  or  pafte  board.  If  you  would 
have  this  lake  redder,  add  to  it.lemon- 
Juicej  and  if  you  would  have  it  deeper, 
add  to  ¡t  oil  of  tartar.  a.  To  make  co- 
lumbine-lake:  fteep  half  a  pound  of  the 
£neft  brazil  wood  of  Fcrnambouc,  rafped 
in  three  pints  of  the  raoft  fubtilely  dif- 
tilled  vinegar,  for  at  leaft  a  monih,  and 
jf  it  be  for  fiJC  weeks,  it  will  be  the  bet- 
ter.  After  which,  boil  all  in  balneo 
marlae  for  about  a  minute,  and  leave 
it  for  a  day  or  two  5  after  which,  put  a 
quarter  part  of  alum -powder  into  a  very 
clean  earihen  pan,  and  llrain  the  liquor 
upon  it  through  a  cloth,  and  fo  let  it  re- 
raain  for  a  day;  then  heat  the  whole 
till  it  fimmers,  and  leaving  it  again  fcr 
twenty  four  hours,  reduce  two  cutile-fiíh 
bcnes  into  powder,  and  having  warmed 
the  liquor,  pour  it  upon  them  ;  then  ftir 
the  whole  with  a  ftick  till  it  is  cool,  and 
leave  it  again  for  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore you  ftrain  it.  3.  To  make  lake  of 
turmeric  :  take  a  pound  of  turmeric- 
root,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  three 
pints  of  fair  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
falt  of  tartar;  puí  thtm  into  a  glazed 
«arthen  vcíFel,  and  let  them  boil  together 
gently  over  a  clear  fíre,  till  the  water 
appears  richly  impregnated  with  the  tur- 
meric, or  will  ftain  a  piece  of  white  paper 
beautifully  yellow;  then  filter  the  liquor, 
and  gradually  add  to  it  a  ftrong  aque- 
ous  folution  of  roach-alum,  till  the  yel- 
low matter  is  all  curdied  together,  or 
precipitated ;  after  this  filtre  the  whole 
through  paper,  when  the  aqueous  part 
will  run  off,  and  leave  a  yellow  matter 
behind;  which  being  edulcorated,  or 
walhed  in  the  filtre,  by  the  repeated  affii- 
fion  of  frefli  water,  till  the  water  comes 
away  infipid  ;  and  being  afterwards  dried, 
k  becomesa  beautifulyellowfor  painting. 
Ijl^CE^  in  commerce,  a  work  compofcd  of 


many  threads  of  gold,  filver  or  filk,  ín* 
terwGven  the  one  with  the  other,  and 
workcd  upon  a  pillow  with  fpindies,  ac- 
cording  to  the  pattecn  defigned.  The 
open  work  being  formed  with  pins, 
which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the 
fpindies  are  moved,     See  the  article 

GOLD-THREAD. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  Glver-lace  ís 
prohibited. 

Bone-lshCEt  a  lace  made  of  fine  Jinen 
thread  or  filk,  much  in  the  fanie  manner 
as  that  of  gold  and  filver.  The  pattern 
of  the  lace  is  fixed  upon  a  large  round 
pillow,  and  pins  being  ftuck  into  the 
boles  or  openings  in  the  pattern,  the 
threads  are  interwoven  by  means  of  a 
number  of  bobbins  made  of  bone  or 
ivory,  cach  of  which  contains  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fine  thread,  ín  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  lace  exaólly  refemble  the 
pattern.  There  are  fe  vera!  towns  in 
England,  and  pariicularly  in  Bucking- 
hamíhire,  that  carry  on  this  manufac- 
ture ;  but  vaft  qiiantities  of  the  fineft  lacts 
have  been  imported  from  Flanders. 
The  duties  on  foreign  bone-lace  are  as 
follow:  bone-lace  of  thread,  the  dozen 
yards  pays,  on  importation,  15  s,  4-?_:^^ 
and  draws  back,  on  exportation,  138.  6d» 
Purl  or  antlet-hce  of  thread,  the  groce, 
pays  3$.  iO'{^%á,  Silk  bone-lace  the 
pound,  containing  fixteen  ounces,  pays 
1 1  I.  IOS.  10  \  d. 

Lace  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kínd  of  chord  made 
of  filk  or  cotton,  chiefly  ufed  ín  lacing 
womens  ftays. 

L ACEDE MON,  the  antíent  ñame  of  Mifi- 
thra.    See  the  article  MiSiTHRA. 

LACERTA,  the  lizard,  ín  zoology.  Sec 
the  article  Lizard. 

LACHN^A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
oftandria-monogyniaclafsofpIantSjwiih- 
out  any  flower  petáis :  there  is  no  pericar- 
pium;  the  feed,  which  is  fingle,  oval, 
and  obliquely  acute,  being  contained  in 
the  boltom  of  the  cup.  It  differs  from 
the  paíTtírina  oniy  in  having  its  cup  di- 
vided  into  unequal  fegments. 

LACHNIS,  in  natural  Iñftory,  a  genus  of 
fibrarias ;  being  fibrofe*,  unelaftic  bodies, 
compofed  of  ílioit  or  abnipt  filaments, 
See  ihe  article  FiBRARi/E. 

LACHRYMAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion  given  to  feveral  parts  of  the  eye, 
from  their  ferving  to  fecrete  the  tears. 
The  lachrymal  gland  is  fituated  in  the 
orbitabove  the  fmaller  angle,  and  its  ex- 
cretory  du(5ts  under  the  upper  eye-lid : 
thcíe  are  much  more  eafily  demonftraicd 
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in  thc  tye  ot  an  ox,  than  in  a  human  one.  to  the  glands  of  the  mefentery :  thofc  of 

Thelachrymal  caruncle  is  fituated  in  the  the  fecond  order,  are  fuch  as  riin  fi'om 

larger  angle,  or  caníhiis,  ferving  to  di-  the  glands  to  the  receptacles  and  tho- 

re6l  the  tears  to  the  two  pun5ti  lachry-  racic  duft,  where  they  ternninate.  Thefe 

nialia;  which  are  fitualed  ín  the  fame  laft  are  larger  than  the  former,  but  they 

angle,  at  the  extreinities  of  the  tarfi  or  are    fewer   in  niimber.    See  DuCT, 

cartilages,  and  termínate  in  the  lachry-  Thoracic,  Chylification,  &c, 

mal  faccus,  the  nafal  canal,  and  in  ihe  LACTIFEROUS,  an  appellation  gíven  to 

nofe  flfelf.    See  the  article  Eye.  plañís  abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  as 

XACHRYMALIS  fístula,  in  furgery  ths  fow  thiftle,  and  the  like. 

and  meílicine,    See- Fístula.  LACTUCA,  lettuce,  in  botany.  See 

XACHRYMATORY,  inantiquity,  a  vef-  the  article  Lettuce. 

íe\  wherein  were  collcaed  the  tears  of  a  LACUNiE,  in  anatomy,  certaín  ofcular 

deceafed  perfon's  fi  iends,  and  preferved  orífices,  proceeding  from  the  glándulas 

aíong  with  the  aíhes  and  lirn.  fubllratíe  in  the  vagina,  and  often  fo  large 

LACINIATED-LEAF,  amongbotanifts,  as  to  admita  brittle.    Their  ufe  is  to 

«cpreíTes  a  leaf  which  has  feveral  finufes  fecrete  a  fluid  for  lubricatíng  the  vagina, 

down  fó  the  middie,  and,  the  lobes  which  and  Itimul.'iting  to  venery. 

feparate  ihefe  not  fmooth  but  notched,  LAGUNAR,  in  architeaure,  an  arched 

or  indented.    See  Leaf.  roof  or  ceiling,  more  erpecially  the  plank- 

LACONISM,  XaK«fi<r/tAfl?,  in  matters  of  ingorflooringabove  pórticos  and  piazzas, 

ftyle,  aíhort,  pithy  oblervati»n  or  faying  j  LADANUM,  or  Labdanum,  in  phar- 

fo  cailed  from  the  Licedaemonians,  who  macy.    See  the  article  Labdanum. 

were  remarkabíe  for  the  concifenefs  of  LADENBURG,    a   town  of  Germany, 

thtir  difcourfe.    See  Stvle,  fituated  on  the  river  Neckar,  eight  miles 

LACRYMAL,  or  Lachrymal.  Seeihe  north-weft  of  Heidelhurg. 

article  Lachrymal,  LADING,  in   merchandize,  taken 

LACTEA,  or  vía  láctea,  the  fame  into  a  íhip,  for  which  the  mafter  givea 

wifh  galaxy.    See  Galaxy.  a  bilí  of  lading.    See  the  article  Bill, 

LACTÉAL  VESSELS»  in  anatomy,  fine  LADOGA  lake,  in  ruíTian  Finland,  cora- 

fübiile  canals  fituated  in  the  inteftines  raunicates  with  the  gulph  of  Finland  by 

and  mefentery,  and  ferving  to  convey  the  river  Nieva. 

ihe  chyle  to  its  deftined  place.    See  ihe  LADOGNA,  or  Lacedogna,  a  cíty  and 

ihe  article  Chyle.  biíliop's  fee  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

Afeilius,whodemonflrated  them  in  1622,  fifty  five  miles  caít  ofthe  city  of  Naples. 

bss  the  honour  of  paífmg  for  the  firít  LADRONE  islands,  are  fiiuated  in  the 

difcoverer  of  them  ;  but  ihcy  were  long  Pacific  Ocean,  between  iz^  and  28°  oF 

before  obferved  by  Eíafiñratus  and  Ga-  norih  lat.  andabouti40°  eaft  long. 

len,  who  took  them  fcr  arteries  contain-  LADY's  bedstraw,  a  píant  called  by 

ing  milk.  botiniíls  gallium,    See  Gallium» 

The  moft  convenient  method  of  demon-  Lady's  bovver,  the  fame  wiih  clematis, 

Ürating  ihem,  is  in   comparative  ana-  or  virgin's  bower, 

tomy,  by  feeding  fome  animal  plenti-  Lady-cow,  in  zoology.    See  ihe  article 

fully  ;  and,  ín  about  three  hours  after-  HEMisPHyERlA. 

wards,  rtranglíng  it,    In  thi?  cafe,  they  Lady's  comb,  a  plant  otherwife  called 

are  all  turgid  with  chyle;  whereas,  at  fcandix.    See  the  article  Scan dix. 

ótber  times,  they  are  filled  with  a  lym-  Lady's  mantle,  theengÜíli  ñame  of  the 

phatic  juice,  noi  with  chyle  5  and  ac-  alchimilla»  See  Alchimilla. 

cordirgly  are  called  lymphatics,  not  chy-  Lady's  se  al,  a  ñame  by  which  fome  cali 

}íferous  vefTels.  tamnus.    See  the  article  Tamnus. 

The  origin  of  thefe  veífeis  is  from  the  Lady's  smock,  the  engliíli  ñame  of  car- 

inteftines,  and  principally  from  the  fmall  damine.    See  the  article  CardamiNE. 

ones  ;  in  all  thefe  they  are  extremely  nu-  Lady*s  slipper,  the  englifli  ñame  of  the 

merous,  but  few  or  none  of  them  can  be  cypripedium.    See  Cypripedium. 

fcen  in  the  larger  guts.  Lady's  traces,  a  ñame  by  which  fome 

Anatomifts   diflinguilh   two  kinds  of  cali  orchis.    See  the  article  Orghis. 

.  them,  which  they  cali  lafteals  of  the  firíl  Lady-day,  in  law,  the  2  5th  of  March, 

and  fecond  order.    Thofe  of  the  firíl  being  the  annunciation  of  the  holy  vir^ 

order,  are  fuch  as  run  from  the  inteftines  ein,    See  Annunciation. 

LAGAN, 
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t/VOANí  or  Lagon,  in  lavir,  Sec  the  ar- 
ricie Flotson. 

in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
<jf  the  echini  marini,  or  centronia,  with 
tiieir  mouth  in  the  middle  of  the  bafe  of 
the  íhell.    See  Centronia, 

LAGÓCEPHALUS,  in  ichthvology,  afpe- 
cies  of  globe-fiíh,  fo  called  jfi'om  its  head 
being  fomething  like  that  of  a  haré.  See 
the  article  Orbis. 

LAGOECIA,  ROUND  HEADBDCUMMIN, 

¡n  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria-mo- 
nogynia  clafs  of  plants,  fhe  flower  of 
which  confifts  of  five  petáis,  very  íliort, 
and  bicornate  :  there  is  no  pericarpium, 
the  feed,  which  is  fingle,  being  contain- 
ed  in  the  cup. 

^his  plant  has  neither  the  fmell,  appear- 
ance,  or  tafte  of  cummin  j  its  fmell  being 
more  like  that  of  the  carrot. 
LAGOPHTHALMIA,  ¡n  furgery,  an 
everfion  and  gaping  oFthecye-lids,  othcr- 
wife  called  e¿lrop¡um.    See  the  article 

ECTROPJUM. 

LAGOPUS,  in  ornitholo^y,  a  fpecies  of 
tetrao,  the  whole  body  of  which,  except- 
ing  the  tail,  ís  white  j  the  tail  too  is 
while,  or  at  leaft  lipped  with  white.  It 
is  about  the  fizc  of  a  tame  pigeon. 

LAGOS,  a  port-town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Algarva:  weftlong.  9^ 
north  lat.  36**  45'. 

LAGURÜS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
triandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confiíls  of  two  oblong 
valves,  and  ferves  as  a  pcricarplum  to 
inclofe  the  feed,  which  is  fíngíe  and  arif- 
tated. 

iLAHOLM,  a  port-town  of  Gotblandj  ín 
Sweden,  fixty  miles  north  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

LAHOR,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  th« 
fame  ñame  in  the  hither  Iridia  :  eaftlong. 
75^,  and  noith  lat.  33''4 

LÁIR,  araong  fportfmen,  the  place  where 
the  deer  harbour  by  day,  This  term  is 
alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  place  where  cattlé 
lifually  reft  under  fome  íhelter:  by  which 
means  the  grpund  generally  becdmes  en- 
ríched  with  their  dung. 

Í^AKE,  a  cülle¿\ion  of  wáters  contained  in 
fome  cavity  in  an  iníand  píace,  of  a  large 
cxtent,  furrounded  with  land,  and  hav- 
ing  no  cdmmunication  with  the  oceaii. 
Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds. 
1.  Such  as  neither  receive  nór  fend  fonh 
rivers.  z,  Such  as  emit  rivers,  without 
teceiving  any.  3.  Such^as  receive  rivers, 
V^íthout  emitting  any.  And  4,  Such 
as  boih  receive  aud  fend  fcrth  civen, 
Voi..  III, 


Of  the  firft  kind^  fome  are  temporary 
añd  olhers  pereniiiál :  moli:  oí  thoi';  tínt 
are  temporary  owe  tfieir  origin  to  i)jC 
rain,  and  the  cavity  or  depreífioñ  cftíie 
place  in  which  they  are  loHged:  thu?  in 
India  there  are  íeveral  fuch  lakes  made 
by  the  induílry  of  the  natiVes,  of  which 
fome  are  a  mile,  and  fome  two  in  cir- 
cuit  5  thefc  are  furrounded  with  a  ftone 
wall,  and  beitig  fílled  in  the  rainy 
monihs,  fupply  the  inhabltanis  in  dfy 
feafons,  who  live  at  a  great  dittance  from 
fprings  or  rivers.  There  are  alfo  íeve- 
ral of  this  kind  formed  by  the  innnda- 
tions  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger;  and  in 
Mufcovy,  Finland,  and  Lapland,  there 
are  many  lakes  formed  partly  by  the  raiñs 
and  partly  by  the  raelting  of  the  ¡c¿  and 
fnow:  but  molí  cf  the  perennial  lakes 
which  neither  receive  ñor  emit  rivers,  pro- 
bably  owe  their  rife  to  fprings  at  the  bot- 
tcm,  by  which  they  are  conílanilyfupplícid, 
The  fecond  kind  of  lakes,  which  emit, 
without  receiving  rivers,  is  very  nu- 
tnerous.  Many  rivers  flow  from  thefé 
as  out  of  cíftcrns  j  where  their  fprings 
being  fituated  low  v^ithin  a  hollow 
place,  firíl  fill  the  cavity  and  make 
it  a  lake,  which  not  being  capaciouS 
enough  to  hold  all  the  water,  it  ovér- 
flows  and  forms  a  river  :  óf  this  kind 
is  the  Wolga,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Wolga  j  the  lake  O^llum,  át  the  head  of 
the  Tañáis  j  the  Adac,  from  wherice 
one  branch  of  the  river  Tigri?  flows  ; 
the  Ozero,  or  White  lake  in  Mufcovy, 
is  the  fource  of  the  river  Shackiha.  The 
great  lake  Chaamay,  which  emits  foür  very 
hrge  rivers,  which  water  tbe  coufltries  of 
é¡am,Pegu,Éf¿".'t;/í:;.  the  Menan,the  Afa, 
the  Caipoumo,  and  ihe  Laquia,  &c, 
'íhe  third  fpecies  of  lakes,  which  re- 
ceive rivers  but  emit  none,  appareittly 
owe  their  origin  to  tbofe  rivers  Vvhicli 
in  rheír  progrefs  from  their  fource^  fall- 
ihg  into  fome  extenfive  cavity,  are  colleft- 
ed  together,  and  form  a  lake  of  fuch  di- 
menfions,  as  may  lofe  as  müch  by  exha- 
jat¡on,asitcontinually  recelvesfrom  thefe 
foürces :  of  this  kind  is  that  great  lake 
impropt^rly  called  the  Cafpian  feaj  the 
lake  Afphaltites,  alfo  called  the  Dead  fea  ; 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  feveral  others. 
df  the  fourrh  fpecies,  which  both  re- 
ceive and  emit  rivers,  we  re^-kon  three 
k-inds,  as  the  quantity  they  emit  is  great- 
er,  equal,  or  lefs  than  they  receive.  If 
it  be  greater,  it  Ls  plain  that  they  muft  be 
(upplied  by  fprings  at  the  bottom  j  if 
Icfe,  the  furplus  oi  the  water  is  probably 
nF  fpent 
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fpent  in  exhalations  ;  and  if  it  be  equal, 
their  fprings  juíi  fupply  what  is  evapo- 
rated  by  ihe  fun. 

Lñkes  are  al!b  diviHed  into  tbofe  of  frefli 
water,  andjhofeof  lalt.  Dr.  Halley  is 
of  opinión,  that  al!  great  perennial  bke» 
are  íaline,  either  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree  5  and  that  tliis  faltnefs  encreaíes 
wiih  (irne  :  and  on  this  foundation  he 
propores  a  method  for  dctermining  the 
age  of  the  world. 

Large  lakes  anfwer  the  moft  valuable 
purpofes  in  the  norihern  rcgions,  ihe 
warm  vapours  that  arifefrom  ihem  mode- 
rating  the  pinching  cold  of  ihofe  climates; 
and  what  is  ftill  a  greater  advantage, 
when  they  nrc  plsccd  in  warmer  climates 
at  a  ^reat  diftance  from  the  fea,  the  ex- 
halations raifed  from  them  by  the  fun, 
cauí'e  the  countries  that  border  upon  them 
to  be  refrefiied  with  freqiient  fliowers, 
and  confequently  prevent  their  being 
barren  deíarls, 

LALAND,  an  iílind  of  Denmark,  fituated 
foulh  of  Zeland,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
ratcd  hy  a  narrow  canal :  eaft  long.  12^, 
north  lat.  ss"** 

LAMA,  the  fovereígn  poniifF  or  rather 
god  of  the  afiatic  Tartars,  inhabiting  the 
coimtry  of  Barantola.  The  lama  is  not 
only  adored  by  tiie  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  hut  aifo  by  the  kings  of  Tar- 
ta ry,  who  fend  hiin  rich  prefents,  and 
go  in  pilgrifnsge  to  p^y  hím  adoration, 
CAÍling  him  lavia-congiu,  i.  e.  god  the 
everlalting  fathtr  cf  heaven.  He  is  ne- 
ver  to  be  feen  biit  in  a  fecret  place  of 
bis  p.ilacc,  aniidft  a  great  number  of 
Jamps,  fittingcrol's  legged  uponacuíhion, 
and  adorned  all  over  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious  ílones ;  where,  at  a  diílance,  they 
proílrate  themfclves  before  him,  it  not 
being  lawful  for  any  to  ki(s  evcn  his  feet. 
He  is  called  the  great  Jama,  or  lama  of 
lamas,  thnt  is,  prieít  of  prieíls.  And  to 
perfiiade  the  people  that  he  is  immortal, 
the  inferior  prieíis,  when  he  dies,  fubíri- 
tute  another  in  his  íleíul,  and  fo  continué 
the  cheat  from  generaiion  10  generation. 
Thefe  priefts  pcrfuade  the  people,  that 
the  lama  vvas  raifed  from  death  many 
bundred  years  ago,  that  he  has  lived  ever 
lince,  and  will  continué  to  live  for  ever. 

LAMB,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  íhecp- 
k'nd.  See  the  aríicle  Shee?. 
A  mnle  lamb  of  ihe  firft  year  ís  called  a 
wcdder-hog,  and  the  female,  a  ewe-hog ; 
the  fccond  year  itis  called  a  vvedder,  snd 
ihe  female  a  ílieave.  If  a  lamb  be  fick, 
mare's  mili;  svith  v.-ater  may  be  given  itj 


and  by  blowing  ínto  ibe  moutb,  many 
havebeen  recovered  after  appearing  dead. 
The  beíl  feafon  for  weaning  them,  is 
when  they  are  fixteen  or  eighteen  weeka 
cid;  and  about  Michaelmas,  the  males 
íliould  be  feparated  from  the  females, 
and  fuch  males  as  are  not  defigned  for 
rams,  gelded, 

LAMB  ALL  A,  a  town  of  France,  twenty- 
three  miles  fouth-weft  of  St.  Malo. 

LAMBDOIDES,  in  anatomy,  ene  of  the 
futiirts  of  ihe  íkull.    See  Skull. 

LAMBESSE,  a  town  of  Provence,  in 
Frunce,  nine  miles  north  of  Aix. 

LAMEGO,  acityof Portugal:  weftlong, 
8°  6',  north  lat.  41*'  15'. 

LAMELL^,  in  natural  hiilory,  denotes 
very  thin  plates,  fuch  as  the  fcales  of  fiíh 
are  compofed  of. 

LAMENESS,  among  farriers.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Haltíng, 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Oíd  Teftament,  written  by  the  pro- 
phet  Jeremiah.  The  two  firíl  chapters 
of  ibis  book  are  employed  in  defcribing 
the  calamities  of  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem. 
In  the  third,  the  author  deplores  the  per- 
fecutions  he  himfelfhad  fuffered,  The 
fourth  turns  upon  the  defolation  of  the 
city  and  temple,  and  the  misfortune  of 
Zedekiah.  The  fífih  chapter  is  a  prayer 
for  the  Jews  in  their  difperfion  and  cap- 
tivíty  }  and  at  the  end  of  all,  he  fpeaks 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who  had 
infulted  Jerufalem  in  her  mifery,  The 
four  firlt  chapters  of  the  lamentations  are  ' 
an  abecedary,  every  verfe  or  couplet  be- 
ginning  with  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
hebrewalphabet, in  ihealphabetical  order* 
The  fubjefl:  is  of  the  moíl  moving  kind, 
and  the  ftile  throughout  lively,  parhétic, 
and  afFe¿>ing.  Did  weever  find,  fays 
Dr.  South,  forrow  flowing  forth  in 
fuch  a  natural  prevailing  paihos,  as  in 
**  the  Lamenrations  of  Jeremy  ?  One 
**  would  think,  that  every  lettcr  was 
wrote  witk  a  tear  ;  that  every  word 
was  the  noife  of  a  breaking  heart  j 
that  the  author  was  a  man  compa6led 
**  ol  forrows,  difciplined  to  grief  frotn 
**  his  infancy  5  one  who  never  breathed 
"  but  in  fighs,  ñor  fpoke  but  in  a  groan." 

LAMIA,  in  ichthyology,  a  ñame  given  to 

the  white  íhark.    See  Shark. 
LAMÍ>^,  in  hcathen  mythology,  a  kind 
pf  dsemons,  in  the  íbrm  of  women,  faid 
to  have  devoured  chüdren.  S^e  DyEMOlí. 

LAMINjE,  in  phyfiology,  the  thin  plates' 

*  wherpof  m^nv  fu'iftances  coníiíf. 
LAMIODONTES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 

famj 
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fame  with  the  gloíTopetra.   See  the  articlc 
Glossopetra. 
LAMIUM,  DEAD  NETTLE,  ío  bouny,  a 
gemís  of  the  didyn.imia  gymnorptrmia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
fiíls  of  nne  labiatcd  and  ringent  petal  : 
the  feeds  are  four,  triangular,  and  con- 
taincd  in  the  bottom  of  ihe  cup. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  faíd  to 
be  good  in  the  flúor  albus,  dyfenlery, 
and  fcrophulous  diforders.    The  herb  is 
aperienr,  emollient,  and  vulnerary. 
LAMMAS-DAY,  a  feltival  cejebrated  on 
the  fírft  of  Auguft  by  the  romiíh  church, 
in  memory  of  St,  Peteras  impriíbnnient. 
AMP,  y^a¡x7raí,  a  vcflel  containing  oil, 
with  a  lighted  wlck.    See  the  aiticles 
OiL,  Flame,  Fire.  &c, 
Dr,  St.  Clau  jin  Pliil.  Tranf.  n**245,gives 
the  defcríption  of  an  improvement  upon 
the  common  lamp.    He  propofes  that  it 
íhould  l>e  made  cwo  or  three  inches  dcep, 
wirh  a  pipe  coming  from  ihe  bottom  al- 
moít  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  veífcl :  let 
it  be  fiiled  fo  high  with  water  as  to  cover 
the  hole  of  the  pipe  at  the  bottom,  that 
the  oil  may  not  get  in  at  the  pipe,  and 
fo  be  loft,    Then  let  the  oi)  be  poured 
in,  fo  as  to  fiU  fche  veífel  almoíí  briin 
ful),  which  muft  have  a  cover  pierced 
with  as  many  lióles  as  ihere  are  wicks 
defigned.    When  the  veíRI  is  thus  filled, 
and  the  wicks  are  lighted,  if  water  falls 
in  by  ilrops  at  the  pipe,  it  will  always 
kcep  ihe  oil  at  the  fame  height,  or  vcry 
ntíar;  the  weight  of  the  water  being  10 
íha:  of  the  oil  as  ao--\  to  19,  which  ¡11 
two  or  three  inches  makes  no  great  difier- 
ence.    Ifthe  water  runs  f^fter  than  the 
oil  waíles,  it  will  only  run  over  at  the 
top  of  the  pipe,  and  what  does  not  run 
over  wlU  come  iinder  the  oil,  and  keep  it 
at  the  fame  height, 
Ro!IíK^.L^MT',  a  machine  A  B  (pl?.te  CLIT. 
fi^.  2.)  with  ivvo  moveable  circles  D  E, 
F  G,  within  it  i  vvhofe  common  center 
of  moiion  and  gravity  is  at  K,  where 
their  axis  of  motion  crofs  one  another, 
If  ihe  lamp  K  C,  made  pretty  heav.y  and 
moveable  about  its  axis  H  I,  and  whofe 
center  of  gravify  is  at  C,  be  fiited  within 
the  inner  circle,  the  cammon -ccnter  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  machine  <viH  fall 
beiween  K  and  C  ;  and  by  reafon  of  (he 
pivofs  A,  B,  D.  E,  H,  I,  wiil  l>e-aKvays 
at  liberty  to  defcend  :  henee,  thotigh  the 
whole  macninebe  rolled  along  iheground, 
or  moved  in  any  nianner,  the  flame  wili 
always  be  uppeimoft/  and  Üiqq'ú  cannot 
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It  is  in  this  manner  they  hang  the  copi- 
pafs  at  fea,  and  thus  ílioold  ¡j'A  ihc  mocn- 
lanternsbe  made,  that  are  carricd  bcfoie 
coaches,  chnifc?,  and  the  like. 
Lamp  iílack,  among  colournu'n.  See  the  ^ 

prtic!d  Black. 
LAMPADARY,  an  ofíicer  in  the  anríent 
church  of  Conftantinople,  fo  called  fiom 
liis  employmentj  wiiich  was  to  take  caie 
of  the  lamps,  and  to  carry  a  taper  be- 
fore  the  empeior  or  p'Hiri;irch  when  they 
wcnt  to  church,  or  in  proceífion. 
LAMPAS,  Lampers,  or  Lamprass, 
among  firners,  a  iwellins;  and  iníldir.- 
m-'lion  in  the  roof  cf  a  horfe's  mouíh,  fo 
calicd  becaufe  it  is  cured  by  burning  wiih 
a  lamp  or  hct  iron,  in  which  operation 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  noL  to  touch 
the  bone.  , 
LAMPERN,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  cf 
petroiTiyzon,  with  a  fingle  row  of  littie 
teeth  in  the  verge  of  the  mouth,  btfide 
th?  lower  largo  one?,    It  grows  to  ;ibout 
a  foot  long,  ihough  moíl  cf  ihofe  ufurJíy 
caught  '^re  under  that  lianJard,    See  the 
arriele  Petromyzon. 
LAMPREY,  la'rjpetra,  another  fpecies  cf 
petromyzon,  widi  about  twcnty  rows  of 
teeth.    It  grows  to  two  fret  and  an  half,  ^ 
or  more  in  l^nglh.    It  is  caught  in  fome 
large  riveis  near  the  lea,  but  is  much  lefs 
frcquent  than  the  forincr  fpecies. 
LAMPSACUS,  a  p.ort  town  of  the  IríTer 
Afia,  at  the  entran-^e  of  ihc  Propontis, 
oppofite  to  Gallipcli,  fitunted  eighty  miles 
fouth-wtitof  Coulf^ntinople  :  eaít  long. 
28<»,  norrh  lat,  40° 
LANCASTER,  the  county-town  of  Lan* 
cafliire  :  welt  long.  a''  44',  north  lat.  54.^, 
It  fends  two  members  10  parliaiiient. 
LANCEOLATED  leaP,  one  rekmbling 

a  rpear''s  point. 
LANCET,  achirurgical  inflrument,  íharp- 
pointed,  and  two  edged,  chiefly  uíld  for 
opening  veins  in  the  operation  of  phle- 
botomy,  or  bleeding  ;   alfo  for  laying 
open  abcefles,  lumours, 
A  furgeon  fliould  uevn  be  without  fome 
of  thefe  of  difTercnr  fizes.    Ste  two  re- 
prefented  in  píate  CLII.  fig.  3. 
LANCKANG,  the  capital  of  the  klng- 
doro  of  Laos,  in,  the  furtiier  India  :  eall 
long.  101°.  north  lat,  ao°. 
LANCIANO,  a  city  cf  Italy.  inihekíng- 
dom  of  Kíiple;;,  fuualcd  ner.r  the  gulpli 
ofVenice:  eaíl  long.  15^25^,  noilh  lat. 
42**  20'. 

LAND,  in  a  limited  fcnfe,  denotes  prable 
ground.  See  the  ajticles  EaRTH,  Sc!L, 
HusEANDRy,  Gxc. 
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It  ts  alfo  ufed  for  meadow-ground,  paf- 
ture,  wood,  commons,  &c»  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Meadow,  Pasture,  &c. 
XaND,  in  the  lea-language,  niaktíS  part  of 
feveral  compcund  terms ;  thus  lítnd  la'íd, 
or  lo  lay  the  land,  is  juft  to  lofe  iight  pf 
it.  Land-íockcdj  is  vvhen  land  lies  all 
round  the  íliip,  ío  that  no  point  of  the 
compafs  is  open  to  the  fea  :  if  flie  is  at 
anchor  in  í'uch  a  place,  íhe  is  faid  to  ride 
land  locked,  and  is  therífore  concluded 
tp  ride  fafe  from  the  violence  of  winds 
and  tideí.  Lcvid  mark.  any  mountain, 
rock,  fteeple,  irc^,6ff.  that  may  ferve  to 
make  the  land  known  at  fea.  La7id  is 
'J?;ui  in,  a  term  ufcd  to  íionifv  that  ano- 
iher  point  of  land  hinder«  the  figiU  of 
that  the  íliip  carne  from.  Land  to,  or  ihe 
íhip  lies  land  to,  that  is,  ílie  i>  fo  far  from 
íhore  that  it  can  only  be  juft  difctrned. 
Loud-íurn,  is  a  wind  that  ¡n  alinoíl  all 
hot  countries  blows  at  certaín  times  from 
the  íhore  in  the  night.  To  fit  the  land, 
that  is,  to  fee  by  the  compafs  hovv  it 
bears. 

L ANDAFF,  a  city  and  biíhop's  fee  of  Gla- 
morganftííre,  in  fouth  Walts,  twenty-fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Briftol  i  weft  lóng. 
3**  20',  norih  lat.  si"*  33'. 

LAND  ACJ,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  ihe  cir- 
cie  of  the  Upper-]Rhine,  and  landgravate 
of  Alface,  htuaterl  fifieen  miles  fouth. 
•weft  of  Spire  ;  eaft  long.  8°,  north  lat. 
49°  ir'. 

LANDEN,  a  fmall  town  of  the  auftrian 
Nítherlar.ds,  in  ihe  province  ofBrabant, 
tighteen  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Louvain, 
and  twerty  miles  nprth  of  Namur. 

LANDGRÁVE,  the  gcrinan  ñame  for  a 
count  or  efirl,  that  has  the  government 
of  a  province,  country,  or  large  traél  of 
land. 

LANDGRAVIATE.orLANDGRAVATE, 
the  office,  authority,  juriídiftion,  or  tci'- 
ritory  of  a  Innc^grave. 

J.ANDRECY,  a  town  of  the  french  Ne- 
therl  tnds,  in  íhe  province  (.f  Hiinault: 
eaft  lon^.  3°  25',  north  lat.  50*^  g'. 

LANDSCROüN,  a  port-town  of  Sweden, 
in  ihe  province  oí  Gothland,  and  teiri- 
lory  of  Schonen,  fituared  on  the  B^ltic 
ffi,  vviibin  ú\f.  Sound  :  eaft  long.  14.^ 
iq',  north  lar.  55**  42'. 

J.ANDSHUT,  ^  rity  cf  Gcrmany,  nr«d 
the  capital  pf  Lower  Bsvari.i,  fiíu  »tid 
forty  müíis  northrcait  cf  Munich  :  c^ft 
lonj:.  12*^  6',  noríh  lar.  48^  3o^ 

J^ANDSKlP,or  Landscape.  in  p;^intinEf, 
*  ihe  view  or  ^ío'yt^  of  a  count» y,  tx- 
as  far  aa  ti/?  eje  will  ie2'.li. 
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Landíkíps  are  efteemed  one  of  the  loweft 
branches  of  painting,  repFcfenting  fome 
rural  fcene,  as  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  cbun- 
try-houfes,        where  human  figures  are 
only  introduced  as  accidents. 
In  painting  landíkips  the  foHbwing  rules 
will  be  found  of  ufe.     i.  Always  ex- 
prefs  a  fair  horizon,  íhewing  the  heavens 
cloudy  or  clear,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  occafion  5  and  if  ihe  fun  is  ex- 
prefled  at  all,  let  it  be  eiiher  at  rifmg  or 
fetting,  aod  as  it  weve  behind  or  over 
foroe  hill.    The  moon  and  ftars  are  fel- 
dom  or  neverdepiíled,  unlefs  in  twilight- 
pinces,  becauf)?  all  things  are  fuppofcd 
to  be  feen  by  day.        Obferve  to  make 
the  fun's  light  refleft  upoB  all  the  objeíla 
tbe  ;fame  way,  and  the  íliadows  te»  fall 
the  contrary  way.    3.  Take  care  to  aug- 
ment  or  leÍTen  things  proportionally,  as 
fhey  are  fuppofed  to  be  nearer  or  farther 
fVom  the  eye.    4.  In  expreíTing  things 
at  large  diftances,  as  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  miles  off,  where  the  objef^  is  hard 
to  be  difcerned  j  as  whether  it  be  temnle, 
caftle,  houfe,  or  the  like,  (hew  no  p  ar- 
ticular figns  thereof,  orany  eraincnt  dif» 
t¡n£lion,  but  rather  as  weakiy,  faintly, 
and  corfüfedly,  as  the  eye  jut^sres  of  it. 
5.  If  landíkips  be  laid  in  colours,  the 
farther  you  go,  the  more  you  muft  lighten 
it  wíth  a  thin  ar.d  airy  'hUie,  to  make  ¡t 
feem  as  if  it  vverc  afar  off,  beginning  at 
firft  with  a  dark  green,  Ta  driving  it  by 
degrees  into  a  blue,  according  to  the 
diftance.     6»  Make  your  landfkip  to 
íhoot,  as  it  were,  one  part  Iowlt  than 
another,  niaking  the  neareft  place  or  hill 
higheft,  and  thpfe  that  are  farther  ofi'to 
ílioot  away  under  that,  that  the  landlkíp 
mí^y  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  top  of 
an  hill.     7.  Lst  every  thing  have  its 
proper  motion,  as  in  trees  when  they 
are  íliaken  with  the  wind,  making  the 
fmaller  boughs  yielding,  the  ftiffer  lefs 
hending ;  in  clcuds,  that  they  folíow 
the  winds  ;  in  rivers,  the  general  cur- 
rent,  and  fíafliing  of  ilie  waiers  againíl 
the  boat  fides.    8.  In  the  fea,  the  waves 
and  other  proper  agitaiions,  the  rolling 
of  the  billows,  the  tumhling  of  vcífcls 
Vp  and  down,  the  íliips  floating,  fome 
dipt,  fome  half  drowned,  íqme  Itanding 
aiúiod  an  end,  ibme  hid  almoft  with  the 
waves,  by  means  of  the  uncertainty  of 
.  the  furges,  others  endeavouring  to  live, 
9.  In  the  motion  of  waters  falling  üom 
an  high  place,  but  efpccially  when  they 
fall  upon  rocks  and  ftoncs,  you  muft  re- 
preíipt  it  le:tping  up  into  the  a*r,  an^ 
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fpnnklmg  all  about:  laftiy,  let  cvery 
thing  that  moves,  whether  elTentialIy  or 
accidtntally,  have  its  proper  reprefcnta- 
tion.  1  o.  Let  the  work  imítate  the  feafon 
it  is  íntended  to  reprefent}  as  if  yon  in- 
tend  it  for  a  winter-piece,  reprefent  fel» 
iing  of  woods,  íliding  upon  the  rfce, 
fowüng  by  night,  hunting  of  bears  or 
foxes  in  ihe  fnow,  making  the  treesevery 
where  naked  or  laden  with  fnow  or  a 
hoar  froft;  theearthbare,  without  green- 
refs,  flowers,  or  cattle;  the  aír  thick  or 
heavy  j  the  water  frozen,  wíth  carts  paf- 
fmg  over  it,  and  boys  playing  upon  it, 
^r.  II.  Lnftly,  let  every  fite  have  its 
pfTopcr  parergüy  adjunfls  or  addiiional 
graces,  as  the  farm-houfe,  wind-mill, 
water-mili,  woods,  flocks  of  fheep, 
hcrds  of  cattle,  pilgríms,  ruins  of  temples, 
caíties,  and  monuments,  with  a  thoufand 
fuch  other  ibings  only  proper  to  particu- 
lar lubjeftí. 
LANDSPERG,  the  ñame  of  two  towns 
in  Germany  ;  one  fituated  on  the  river 
Warta,  thirty-two  miles  norlh  eaft  of 
Frankfort  upon  the  Oder ;  and  the  other, 
ii)  Bavaria,  twqniy-three  miles  fouih  of 
Augíburg, 

LANÉRK.,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland, 
fituated  on  the  river  Clyde,  tweiity 
miles  íoiith  eaft  of  Glafgow, 

JLANGEAC,  a  town  of  France,  forty 
miles  fouih  of  Clermont. 

LANGLAND,  an  iíLind  of  Denmark,  firu- 
ated  in  the  flreight  called  the  Great  Belt, 
betweep  Zeland  and  Fuñen. 

LANGREL  shot,  at  fea,  that  confifting 
of  t'.vo  bars  of  iron,  joined  by  a  chaiii 
or  (liacklf,  and  having  half  a  hall  of  iron 
fixed  on  each  endj  by  mcans  of  which 
apparatus,  it  does  great  execution  among 
the  encmy's  rigging^ 

LANGRES,  a  great  cify  of  Champaign, 
the  biíliop  of  whlch  is  one.of  the  twcíve 
peers  of  France:  ealt  Jong.  5*^  22',  and 
north  lat.  4^*'. 

LANGUAGE,  a  fet  of  words  which  any 
people  havó-  agrecd  upon,  whereby  to 
communícate  iheir  thoughts  to  each  other. 
Buffier  obferve^,  that'  the  fíríl  principies 
of  all  languages  may  be  reduced  to  ex- 
preíHons,  fignifying,  firft,  the  fubjeél 
ipoken  of }  ftcondiy,  the  thing  aíficmcd 
cf  itj  and  thirdly,  the  circumilauces  of 
the  one  and  the  other  :  but  as  each  laii- 
guagc  has  its  peculiar  ways  of  dcnoting 
each  of  thefe,  a  language  is  only  to  be 
Ipoked  on  asan  aíPmblage  of  ex  prtflions, 
whiih  chance  or  caprice  has  eftablifhed 
§i|iong  a  ecrtain  prople.    tíencc  vve  íiqd. 
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that  ¡t  is  ufage  and  q*ftom  that  are  tl>c 
rules  of  a  language  ;  and  thefe  hoM 
their  empirc  independent  of  reafon,  or 
any  other  caufe ;  ñor  has  rcalon  any 
thing  to  do  in  language,  unleJs  to  ftudy 
or  teaclí  it  fuch  as  it  is  :  here  then  coni- 
menees  grammar,  a  juft  plan  of  which 
fuppofes  a  language  already  introduccd 
by  ufe,  and  wiihoutpretending  toalteror 
amend  a  tittle,  only  furniíKes  refle8ion<; 
called  rules,  to  wi)ich  the  manners  of 
fpeakíng  ufed  in  that  language  may  be 
reduced:  this  aíTemblage  of  refleéliong^ 
is  what  we  cali  the  grammar  of  that 
language.  See  the  anieles  Grammar. 
and  WóRD. 

It  is  chance  then  to  which  vve  owe 
ufage,  and  ufage  that  makes  the  rules 
and  meafurcs  of  a  language.  Ufage  in- 
deed  is  fomewhat  dubious,  and  may  be 
div^ded  into  good  and  bad  :  the  differ- 
encc  bctween  the  two  being  this,  that 
the  former  is  bett?r  eftabliílied  of  au- 
thorized  than  the  latter ;  and  the  dif- 
ference  of  authority  is  no  more,  in  the 
dead  languages,  than  the  writings  of  the 
beft  authors  in  that  language  5  thofe 
being  allowed  the  beft  authors  in  the 
language,  who  wrote  when  the  ftate 
was  in  its  greateíl  glory.  Thus  the  age 
of  Auguftus  being  ihe  moft  diftinguiíhed 
pcriod  in  the  román  hiftcry,  we  cali  tha^ 
good  latin  which  is  conformable  to  the 
mañners  of  fpeaking  ufed  by  authors  who 
wrote  within  fifty  years  before,  or  after 
the  reign  of  that  emperor.  As  to  the 
livíng  languages,  the  good  ufage,  or 
mode,  is  that  which  obtains  amonglt  the 
moft  eminent  perfons,  whether  as  toqua- 
lity  and  authority,  or  as  to  learning,  and 
the  reputation  of  writing  well. 
There  is  found  a  conftant  refemblance 
betwecn  the  genius  of  each  people,  and 
the  language  ihey  fpeak.  Thus  the 
Greeks,  a  polite  but  voluptuous  people, 
had  a  language  perfetlly  fuitable,  full 
of  delicacy  and  fweetnefí.  The  Román?, 
who  feertied  only  born  tocommand,  had 
a  language  noble,  nervous,  and  auguft  { 
and  iheir  defcendants,  the  Italians,  are 
funk  into  foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  which 
is  as  eafily  perceivable  in  their  language, 
as  in  their  manners.  The  langua^-e  of 
the  Spaniards  is  full  of  that  haughtinefs 
which  conrtitutes  the  diftinguiftiing  cha- 
raftcr  of  the  people.  The  French,  who 
have  a  world  of  vivacity,  have  a  lan- 
guage that  runs  exiremely  briík  ard 
livcly.  And  the  Englifli  who  are  natu- 
ralljr  blunr,  ihoughtful,  and  of  few 
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words,  have  a  language  exceeding  íhort, 
concife,  and  fent^ntious.  Seethe  articles 
Greek.  Latín,  Italian,  French, 
and  English. 

The  diverfity  of  lan^uages  is  generally 
aliowed  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the 
confufion  at  the  tower  of  Babel,  bolh 
by  Jews,  Chviliians,  and  M  itiometans  5 
but  ihe  manner  in  which  this  díverfity 
wa:,  effe«5led,  is  ftill  in  diíjpute  among 
the  leamed. 

As  to  the  point  of  antiqnity  and  prí- 
ovity  among  languages,  that  too  has 
been  extiemely  controvertid.  The  Egyp- 
tians  and  Phrygians  difpuied  concerning 
the  antiquity  of  iheir  iHngiiages  :  tbe 
Aralv^  diípute  the  poínt  of  anúquity  with 
the  Jewsj  but  theíe,  ¡ea!ou<=  even  to  ex- 
teís  of  the  honciir  of  their  nntion,  pofi- 
tívely  infiíf  that  the  hebrcw  longue,  fuch 
as  is  foiind  in  the  holy  Icriptures,  is  the 
primitivc  langU3o;e,  and  that  Ipoken  by 
the  firíl  man  j  while  others  ccntend  that 
the  hebrew,  chaldee,  and  arabic  are  only 
dial*e¿\s  of  the  original  tongue.  How- 
ever  that  be,  the  arabic  is  held  to  be  the 
nioít  copíous  of  all  lanauages.  See  the 
anieles  Chaldee,  Hebrew, 
Languages  are  in  general  divided  ínto 
original  or  mother  tongues,  as  the  he- 
brew and  arabic  in  the  eaft,  the  teiUonic 
and  fclavonic  in  the  weft.  See  the  articles 
ScLAVONiA  and  Teutonic. 
Languages  are  alfo  diílinguilhed  ínto 
dead  or  iearned  languages,  and  living 
languages  ;  the  formtr  are  thofe  only 
which  rubfift  in  books,  and  which  muft 
be  Iearned  by  the  rules  of  gramniar,  as 
ihe  greek,  hebrew^,  fyriac,  and  chaldee  j 
and  the  latter  are  thofe  ílill  fpoken  in 
fome  country  or  oiher,  and  which  may 
be  .  Iearned  by  converfation  j  the  moíl 
noted  among  thefe  are  the  french,  italian, 
fpaniíh,  and  cn^üíh. 

LANGUED,  in  heiaidry,  exprcíTcs  fuch 
animáis  whofe  tongue  appearing  out  of 
íhe  mouth,  is  borne  of  a  different  colour 
from  that  of  the  body. 

LANGUEDOC,  a  province  of  Francc, 
hoimded  by  Lionois,  on  ihe  north  j  by 
the  river  Rhone,  which  divides  it  from 
Dauphine  and  Prcvence,  on  the  eaíl;  by 
ihe  Mediierranean  and  the  Pyrenees,  on 
the  fouth ;  and  by  Guienne  and  Gafcony, 
on  the  weft. 

LANGUOR,  among  phyficians,  fignifies 
great  we^knefs  and  lofs-of  ftrength,  at- 
icnded  with  a  dc¡e6lion  of  mindj  fo 
iliat  the  patients  can  fcarce  walk,  or  even 
ftand  upright,  but  jire  apt  to  íaint  away. 


LANIERS,orLANNiERs.  SccLanniers. 

LANIGEROÜS,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatcver  bears  wool.    See  WooL. 
Lanigerous  trees  are  fuch  as  bear  a  woolly 
or  downy  fubftance,  as  in  the  catkins  of 
the  willow?,  &c. 

LANIÜS,  the  Butcher-bird,  ín  orni- 
thology,  a  fpecies  of  falcon,  with  black 
Jegs,  a  grey  back,  and  a  variegated  belly, 
See  the  article  Falcon. 
This  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  birds  of 
prey,  ufed  by  fdconers  ;  b¿ing  fcarce 
equal  lo  the  black  bírd  in  fize. 

LANNAR,orLANNERET,  tl^eblue-legged 
falcon,  with  oblor.g,  black  and  white 
fpots,  It  is  a  very  beautitul  bird,  about 
the  fize  of  a  common  crow,  very  bold, 
and  ufually  kept  lor  ths  divcrílon  of 
hawking-    See  the  article  Hawking. 

LANNIERS,  orLANNiARDS,  in  a  ftiip, 
are  fmall  ropes  1  eeved  into  tlve  dead  mnn's 
eyes  of  all  íhrowds,  either  to  flicken 
them  or  to  fet  them  taught:  the  ftays  pf 
all  maíh  are  alfo  fet  taught  by  lanniers, 

LANTANA,  in  hotany,  a  gonus  of  the 
didynamia  angiofpermia  chfs  of  plants  : 
the  flower  is  monopatalous,  with  a  plain 
and  quinquifid  limb  :  the  Iruit  is  a  round- 
iíh  unilo'iular  drupe,  which  includes  a 
bilocular  nut,  coniaining  two  oblong 
kern-ls. 

L  ANTERLOO,  or  Loo,  a  gamc  at  cards, 
played  feveral  ways,  whereof  we  íliall 
only  mention  two. 

The  firft  way  is  this:  lift  for  de?.linp, 
and  the  heft  put  caniesitf  as  n.any  may 
play  as  tlie  cards  will  permit ;  five  being 
dealt  to  er\ch,  and  then  turning  up  trump. 
Now  if  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  play,  they 
may  lay  out  ihe  threes,  fours,  fives,  fixes, 
and  fevens,  to  the  inient  they  may  nct 
be  quickly  looed  j  cr,  if  they  would  have 
the  loos  come  faíl  ahout,  then  ihey  are 
to  play  with  the  whole  pack. 
Ilaving  d^alt,  fet  up  fiveícores,  or  challes. 
Then  aík  every  one,  beginning  with  the 
eldeft  in  hand,  wheiher  they  will  play, 
or  pafs  from  the  benefít  of  the  game  j 
and  here  it  is  to  be  obf¿rved,  th^it  the 
cards  have  ihc  fame  valúes  as  in  honours, 
You  may  play  uponevcry  card  what  fum 
yon  pleafe,  from  a  penny  to  a  pound  5 
and  if  looed,  that  is,  win  never  a  trick, 
you  muft  lay  down  to  the  ftock  fo  much 
For  your  five  cards,  as  you  played  upon 
every  one  of  them,  Every  dcal  rub  off  a 
fcore,  and  for  evciy  tri.  k  you  win  fet 
up  a  fc^re,  till  the  firft  fcores  are  our ; 
then  CGuniing  your  fcores,  or  the  numbers 
of  ihe  iricks  you  have  won,  you  are  to 
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bke  from  the  ftock  in  proportion  to  tl^e 
valué.  A  flufli,  or  five  cardsofa  fuit 
looes  all  the  other  hands,  and  fweeps  the 
board;  and  íf  there  be  two  fluílies,  the 
eldeft  in  hand  haih  the  advantage :  the 
knave  of  clubs,  called  paam,  has  this 
privílege,  that  he  makes  a  fuit  with  any 
other  cards,  and  faves  the  perfon  vvho 
has  him  from  being  looed. 
The  other  way  is  this :  the  dealer  lays 
down  fo  much  for  every  card,  as  the 
company  pleafe  to  play  for ;  and  the 
cards  being  dealt,  allmuftplayí  if  any 
be  looed,  they  muíl  each  lay  down  fo 
much  as  the  cards  are  valued  af,  for  their 

"loo;  and  if  the  perfon  next  dealiiig  be 
looed,  he  muft  lay  down  dduble  the  faid 
fum,  'viz.  one  for  dealing,  and  the 
other  for  his  loo.  In  cafe  of  a  loo,  the 
gamefters  are  aíked,  whether  they  will 
play,  or  not ;  beginning  at  the  eldeft 
íand;  but  if  there  is  no  loo,  they  muft 
all  play  as  at  firíl ;  and  this  neceíTity, 
they  juílly  cali  forcé. 
If  there  be  never  a  loo,  the  money  may 
be  divided  by  the  gamefters^  according  to 
the  number  of  their  tricks,  or  left  tilí  one 
be  looed,  as  they  íhall  judge  proper. 

LANTERN,  or  Lanthorn,  a  device  to 
can  y  a  candie  in  ;  being  a  kind  of  cover 
ufually  made  of  white  iron,  with  faflies 
of  fome  tranfparent  matter,  as  glafs, 
horn,  &c.  to  tranfmit  the  light. 

Dark  Lantern,  one  with  only  a  fingle 
opening,  which  mayalfobeclofed  up  when 
the  light  is  to  be  entirely  hid  j  or  opened, 
when  there  is  occafion  for  the  afliftance 
of  the  light  to  difcover  fomé  objefl. 

Feqft  o/Lmíterní,  a  chinefe  feftival  ob- 
ferved  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fiift 
monih,  when  every  chinefe  fets  out  a 
large  lantern,  illuminated  with  a  great 
number  of  wax-candles.  Thefe  lanterns 
are  more  or  lefs  fplendid,  in  proportion 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  owner  :  fome 
of  them  are  valued  at  ten  thoufand 
crovvns,  on  account  of  the  decorations 
beftowed  on  them  5  th«fe  are  fi  om  twenly 
to  ihirtv  feet  diameier,  and  ferve  as  a 
kind  of  halls,  in  which  they  make  fump- 
tuous  entertainments. 
The  chinefe  afcribe  the  rife  of  tbís  fefti- 
val  to  aji  unhappy  accident  which  hap- 
pened  in  the  family  of  a  certain  mandiirin, 
whofe  daughter,  as  ílie  was  waiking  one 
evcning  on  the  bank.  of  a  river,  fcll  in 
and  was  drowned,  on  which  her  father, 
it  ¡s  faid,  vvent  in  fearch  of  her  with  a 
great  number  of  lanierns,  and  th?.t  the 
ccremony  is  anniially  kept  up  in  re* 
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membrance  of  his  daughter.  Gthers 
afcribe  it  to  an  extravagant  proje£l  of  one 
of  their  emperors,  who  íhut  himleif  up 
with  his  concubines  in  a  magnificent 
palace,  which  he  illuminated  wiih  a  great 
number  of  fplendid  lanterns 5  when  the 
chinefe,  fcandalized  at  his  behaviour,  de- 
moliíhed  his  palace; and  hung  the  lanterns 
all  over  the  city. 
M¿7^/rLANTERN,an  optic  machine,  where- 
by  liitle  painted  images  are  reprefented 
fo  much  magnified,  as  to  be  accounted  the 
eífe6l  of  magic  by  the  ignorant. 
The  contrivance  is  briefly  this  :  A B  C  D 
(píate  CLII.  fíg,  4.)  is  a  tin-lantern, 
from  whofe  fule  there  proceeds  a  fquare 
tube  bfikl  m  c,  confifting  of  two  parts  ; 
the  oufermoft  of  which  nklm  flides 
over  the  other,  fo  as  that  the  whole 
tube  may  be  lengthened  or  íliortened  by 
that  means.  In  the  end  of  the  arm  nklm^ 
is  fixed  a  convex  glafs  hl:  aboutí/^,  there 
is  a  contrivance  for  admitting  and  placing 
an  objeól,  de^  painted  in  diluie  and 
tranfparent  colours,  on  a  plañe  thin 
glafs  ;  which  objeól  is  there  to  be  placed 
inverted.  This  is  ufually  fome  ludicrous 
or  frightful  rcprefentation,  the  more  to 
divert  the  fpeflators  :  ¿/;  ¿"  is  a  deep  con- 
vex glafs,  placed  in  the  other  end  of 
the  prominent  tube,  the  only  ufe  of  which 
is  to  caft  the  light  of  the  flame  a  ftrongly 
on  the  pi6\ure  de^  painted  on  the  plañe 
thin  glafs.  Henee,  if  the  objeél^fbe 
placed  farther  from  the  glafs  k  l  than 
its  focus,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  diftinck 
image  of  the  objeft  will  be  proje(5}ed  by 
the  glafs  kly  on  the  oppoíite  white  wali 
F  H,  at  f g  5  and  that  in  an  ereft  pofture  ; 
fo  that,  in  eífcíl,  this  appearance  ofthe 
magic  lantern  is  the  fame  with  ihat  of  the 
camera  obfcura,  or  darkened  room  j  fmce 
hei'e  the  chamber  EFGH  is  fuppofed 
quite  dark,  exceptíng  the  light  in  the  lan- 
tern ABCD.  See  Camera  OBSCURA, 
And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  if  the 
tube  b  nkhn  c  be  contra¿led,  and  thereby 
the  giafs  /^/brought  nearer  ihc  ob¡e6l  de^ 
the  reprefentation  f  g  íliall  be  projefted  fo 
much  the  larger,  and  fo  much  the  more 
diftant  from  the  glafs  kl  \  fo  that  the 
fmalleft  piflure  2X  de  may  be  proje6led  at 
fg^  in  any  greater  proportion  requiied, 
withln  due  limits  ;  whence  it  is,  that 
this  lantern  got  the  ñame  of  la?itcn¡a 
?ncgahgrapbíca,  On  the  other  hand,  prc- 
traíling  the  tube  will  diminiíh  the  obje6\, 
Inftead  ofthe  convex  glafs  to  helghien 
the  light,  fome  prefer  a  conc.:ve  fpecu- 
lum,  its  focus  being  nearer  thxn  th:tt  of 
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a  lens ;  and  in  tbis  focuSj  they  place 
tlie  candle. 

LaNTERN,  in  archite£lure,  a  littie  dome 
j-aiíed  over  ihe  roof  of  a  building,  to 
give  light,  and  ferve  as  a  crowning  lo 
thc  fdbnc. 

*!rhe  term  lantern  ís  alfo  ufed  for  a  fquare 
cage  of  carpentry,  placed  over  the  ridge 
of  a  corridor,  or  gallery,  between  two 
rows  of  fliops,  to  illumine  ihem  5  like 
that  of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London. 

LANTERNISTS,  a  der.omination  af^ 
fiimed  by  ihe  academicíans  of  Tholoufe. 

LANÜGO,  thefoft  down  of  plants,  like 
that  growing  on  the  fruit  of  ihe  peach- 
tree ;  whence  fuch  plants  are  termed 
lanu^inous. 

LANZO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  terríi. 
tory  of  Piedraont,  fituated  fifteen  miles 
noi  th  of  Turin, 

LAODICEA,  an  antíent  cíty  of  the  leíTer 
Afia, fituated  eaftofEphefus,nowinru¡ní. 

I»AON,  a  city  of  Fiance,  in  the  province 
of  the  lile  of  France,  fituated  io  eaft 
long»  3°  4S'>  lat.  490  37'. 

LAOS,  a  country  of  the  farther  India 
in  Afia,  bounded  by  China  on  the  norlh  5 
by  Tonquin,  on  the  eaft  j  by  Siam  and 
Cambodia,  on  the  fouth  i  and  by  Ava 
and  Pegu.  on  ihe  weft. 

LAOTUNG,  or  Leaotüng.  Sce  the 
article  Leaotung. 

LAPATHUM,  the  dock,  in  botany,  ís 
niade  by  Linnaeus,  one  genus  with  forrel, 
and  defcribed  under  the  ñame  rumex. 
Sce  the  article  Rumex. 
The  oxylapathum-root  is  chiefly  ufed 
cxternally  for  the  itch,  and  other  cuta- 
neous  foulneíTes,  made  inte  an  ointment 
with  lard.  Internally,  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent  ingredient  in  diet-drinks  and  de- 
coflions,  intended  againft  the  fcurvy,  and 
all  other  difeafes  of  the  íkin  ;  for  befides 
its  aperient  and  attenuant  quality,  it  is 
pofleíTed  of  an  aftringency  that  renders 
it  very  valuable,  whereby,  afier  diflodg- 
ing  the  vilbid  humours,  it  reftorcs  the 
tone  of  the  parts. 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer,  who  cuts  prc- 
cious  ítones.  See  the  anide  GeM. 
The  art  of  cutting  precious  Itones  is  of 
great  antiquity.  The  French,  tho'  they 
fell  into  it  but  lately,  have  notwithftand- 
ing  carried  thís  art  to  a  very  great  per- 
fe¿lion,  but  not  in  any  degree  fuperior 
to  ihe  Engliíh. 

Thtre  are  varíous  machines  employcd  in 
|he  cutting  of  precious  ftones,  according 
totheir  quality  :  the  diamond,  which  is 
cxtremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of  foft 
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fteeí,  tumcd  by  a  mili,  wlth  diamomái 
duft,  tempered  with  olive-oil,  which  alfo 
ferves  to  poliíh  it, 

The  defcription  of  the  diamond-tutters 
wheel  or  mili,  as  reprefenied  in  píate 
CLII.fig.  5.isasfollowst  aisthepincers; 
b,  the  fcrew  of  the  pincers  ?  c,  the  íhelí 
that  carries  the  maílic  and  the  diamond  i 
d,  the  maftic  that  foftens  the  diamond  at 
the  end  of 'the  fliell  j     the  diamond  pre- 
fented  to  the  wheel,  to  be  cut  facetwifo  ] 
/*,  the  iron-wheel  turning  on  its  pivot  | 
g,  iron-pegs,  to  fíx  and  keep  the  pincei'í 
lleady ;  h,  fmall  pigs  of  lead  of  differcmC 
weights,  wherewith  ihe  pincers  are  load- 
ed  at  pleafure  to  keep  them  fteady  j  i,  a 
wooden  wheel  5  k,  the  axe  of  the  wliech 
It  is  hended  and  makes  an  elbow  úndeí 
the  wheel,  to  receive  the  impulfion  of  a 
bar  that  does  the  office  of  a  turning 
handle ;  /,  the  fole  or  fquare  piece  of  fteel, 
wherein  the  pivot  of  the  tree  or  axis 
moves ;  m,  the  turning  handle,  that  fcts 
the  wheel  a-going  by  means  of  the  elbow 
of  its  axis.    The  elbow  of  the  piercer 
wherewith  a  hogfliead  is  broached,  will 
give  an  idea  of  this  kind  of  motion  ;  ti, 
the  catgut- ftring,  that  goes  round  both 
the  iron  and  the  wooden  wheels.    If  the 
wooden  wheel  is  twenty  times  larger  than 
the  iron-one,  the  latter  íliall  make  twenty 
turns  upen  the  diamond,  whilft  the  large 
wheel  makes  but  one  round  its  axis; 
and  whilft  the  boy  gives,  without  any 
refiftance,  a  hundred  impulfions  to  the 
turning  handle,  the  diamond  experiences 
athouíand  times  the  friflion  of  the  whole 
grinding  wheel.  ^ 
The  diamond-cutter  follows  the  wortt 
with  his  eyes,  without  taking  any  other 
íliare  in  it  than  that  of  changing  the  place 
of  the  diamond  to  bite  on  a  new  furface  $ 
atíd  of  timelv  throwing  upon  it,  with  a 
fcw  drops  of  oil,  the  minute  partides  o( 
the  diamond's  firft  ground  one  againft 
the  other,  to  begin  the  cutting  of  them. 
The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topaz, 
are  cut  on  a  copper-wheel  with  diamond-* 
duft,  tempered  with  oüve-oil,  and  are 
poÜíhcd  on  another  copper  wheel  with 
tripoliand  water,  Thehyacinth,emerald, 
amethyft,   garnets,  agates,  and  other 
ftones,  not  of  an  equal-  degree  of  hard- 
nefs  with  the  other,  are  cuc  on  a  leadeit 
wheel  with  fmalt  and  water^  and  poníh- 
ed  on  a  lin-wheel  with  tripoli.  The  tur- 
quois  of  the  oíd  and  new  rock,  girafol 
and  opal,   are  cut  and  poiiíhed  on  a 
wooden  wheel  with  tripoli  alfo. 
The  lapidaiies  of  París  bave  been  a  cor* 
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pol-atíon  fince  tlie  year  1290.  Il  is  go- 
verned  by  four  jurats,  'who  fuperintend 
their  rightsand  privileges,  vifit  themaíler- 
workmen,  take  care  of  ihe  mafter-piece 
of  workmanfiiio,  bind  appientices,  and 
adminilter  the  freedom. 
Lapidar  Y  isalfoiifed  fora  vírtuofo  ÍI-;llled 
ín  the  nature,  kinds,  of  precioiis 

ftones,  or  a  merch^nt  who  deals  in  them. 
Lapidary-style  denotes  the  fty le  pro- 
per  for  monumental  or  otherinfcripiions ; 
being  a  fort'of  mediunj  betweeri  profe  and 
verfe.  The  ¡ejune  and  brilliant  are  here 
equally  to  be  avoided,  -  Cicero  has  pre- 
fcribed  ihe  rules  of  this  ftyie.  **  Accedat, 

oporret  oratio  varia,  vehemens,  plena 
**  fpirilus.  Omníüm  fenteniiarum  gravi- 

tate,  omniiim  verborum  ponderibus, 

elt  utendum." 
The  lapidary-ítyle,  whích  was  loft  with 
the  antient  monuments,  has  been  re- 
trieved  at  the  beginning  of  this  age  by 
coiint  Emanuel  Teforo.  It  is  now  ufed 
various  ways,  at  the  beginning  of  books  j 
and  even  epifties  dedicatory  are  com- 
pofed  in  it,  whereof  we  have  no  example 
among  the  antients.  For  an  example  of 
the  manner  of  it  among  the  greeks,  feé 
the  articIeEpiTAPH. 
LAPIDESCENT,  íbmething  that  petrifies, 
or  turns  to  ítone.  See  the  article  Stone, 
The  waters  of  many  fprings  are  impreg- 
nited  with  lapidefcent  particles  of  fpar, 
wherewith  bodies  ¡mmerfed  in  them  be- 
ing  ci'uíted  over,  are  faid  to  be  petrified, 
See  the  aiticle  PetriFaction. 
LAPIS,  in  general,  is  ufed  to  denote  a 
ítone  of  any  kind.  See  St?>ne. 
Bul  befides  this,  ¡ts  moíl  common  ac- 
cepíation,  the  term  lapis  is  applied  by 
phylkians,  furgeons,  and  chymifts,  to 
feveral  other  fubílances,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  ftone.  1.  The  lapis 
armenus,  an  ochre  of  copper,  of  a  deep 
bine  colour,  is  a  víolent  emetic,  the  dofe 
being  from  íive  to  ten  grains  :  it  is  one 
of  the  fineft  blues  that  nature  furniíhes 
ft>r  painting,  and  in  oü  niakcs  a  colour 
that  wiil  ftrfnd  wíthout  aiteration,  almoft 
as  well  as  true  ultra  marine.  'I  he  blue 
ochre  of  the  íhous,  improperly  calUd 
lapis  armenus,  is  only  a  foft  and  friable 
eaith.  2.  I*3pis  bezoardicus  foífilis,  or 
foííile  bezoar,  is  only  tíie  roiifi:h  purple 
geodes,  which  contains  in  it  a  fine  earth, 
laid  to  be  a  very  poweifvil  fudorific,  and 
a  ílight  aítringent.  It  is  given  in  the 
fmull-pox  and  meaíles,  and  againit  the 
hites  of  venomous  animáis  j  ihe  uTual 
\,  .dofe  being  froin  five  grains  tp  a  íciuplCé 
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3.  Lnpíscalaminaris.  SeeCALAMiNARis. 

4.  Lapis  divlnus.*    SeeDiviNE  stone. 

5.  Lapis  galafiites,    See  pALACTitEs. 

6.  Lapis  haíinatiies.    See  Htematites. 

7.  Lapis  hibernicus,  iriíli  fíate,  a  íl^te 
ftrongly  impregnated  withaliim,  and  of- 
ten  containing  a  portion  of  vitriol ;  of 
a  íbft  and  more  friable  texture  than  any 
of  the  other  ftones  of  that  cíaís  j  of  a 
duíkiíli  colour,  and  remarkably  heavy. 
It  is  given  in  powder  as  a  ftyptic  all 
kinds    of  hasmorrhages,  with  fuccefs. 

8.  Lapis  infernalis,  the  Lunar  caullic,  a 
preparaticn  ufuaíly  niade  from  an  eva- 
porated  folution  offilver,  butmuchbet- 
ter  made  from  the  cryftals  of  fdver  ín  the 
follov/ing  eafy  manner.  See  Crystal. 
Put  the  cryltals  c/fílver  into.a  clean  glafs- 
veílel,  fet  it  over  burning  charcoal,  and 
let  the-  cryftals  meit :  when  no  more 
fmoke  arifes  from  the  melted  matter,  pour 
it  Gut  of  the  glafs  into  littie  cylindríc 
cavities,  furmed  in  clay,  or  into  any 
thing  elfe  that  will  give  it  an  oblong 
form.  As  foon  as  the  matter  is  cbld,  take 
it  Gut  of  the  mould,  wrap  it  in  fome 
warmed  paper,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  ia 
it;  then  wipe  the  furface,  and  put  it 
into  a  clean  and  dry  bottle,  and  cork  it 
well  up.  It  will  keep  thus  many  years, 
It  is  a  very  powerful  cauftic,  eating  away 
the  fíefti,  and  even  the  bones  it  is  ap- 
plied to,  only  moiftening  the  end  of  it 
firft.  9.  Lapis  judaic.us.  See  Jew's 
stone.  10.  Lapis iazuli.  SeeLAZULi* 
1 1,  Lapis  melitites  of  the  antients,  an 
indurated  clay,  very  heavy,  of  a  palé 
white  colour,  with  a  faint  caft  of  greyifli- 
neis  in  it,  variegated  with  fpots,  clouds, 
and  veins  of  a  palé  yeltow,  It  was  an- 
riently  ufed  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  :  at 
prefent  it  is  oíten  met  with  in  the  ger- 
man  mines,  and  in  the  beds  of  feveral 
rivers  both  in  France  and  Italy.  The 
antients  efteemed  it  as  a  vulnerary  and 
narcotic.  They  ground  ít  down  into 
a  thick  liquor  with  water,  and  waíhed 
ulcers  with  it.  They.alfo  gave  it  inter- 
naliy  to  people  who  were  to  fufter  ope- 
rations  in  furgery,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  fteÜng  the  pain.  At  prel'ent  it  ís 
littie  known  in  the  world,  andáis  ufed 
for  no  bfcitFr  purpofe  than  that  of  mark- 
ing  in  the  mannrr  of  chalk.  iz.  Lapis 
morochthus  of  the  antients,  now  called 
french  chalk,  is  much  the  fame  kind  witli 
the  tbrmer  indurated  clay,  but  more  fine  ; 
being  extremejy  denfe,  .  fmooth,  atid 
gloííy,  whcn  rubbed :  the  antients  had 
it  as  well  as  the  fgr^er  from  Egypt  and 
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Ethíopia,  but  thc  worlil  is  now  fupplled 
witli  it  írom  France,  where  it  is  in  great 
ahundance  :  the  antients  efteemed  it  an 
artringent  and  lithontriptic :  they  alfo 
ufed  a  collyrium  made  of  it  in  dilorders 
of  the  eyes  and  eye-iids:  however,  at 
prefent  we  koovv  nothing  of  h,  but  ihat 
it  feems  lo  take  fpots  ouc  of  cloihes  better 
than  fullers-esith,  and  ihat  it  marks 
better  iban  chalk..  1 3 .  L.jplí:  nephriticus, 
nepbritic  (tone,  a  fpecies  of  ¡afper.  See 
Jasper,  It  isfound  on  the  furíace  of  the 
eai  th,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  niany 
parts  of  America ;  it  is  pretended  to  have 
prodigious  virtues  as  a  diuretic,  and 
to  exert  them  in  their  full  forcé  on  be- 
íng  worn  externally.  The  Indians  wear 
it  alio  as  a  gem  cut  inte  various  forms, 
and  hung  to  their  lips.  i+.  Lapis  fe- 
lenites,  or  moon-ftoncí  that  fpecies  of 
the  icltnites  ufed  in  mtdicine  is  the  com- 
inon  thin  pellucid  rhomboidal  kind.  See 
Selenita.  This  is  a  beauiiíul  foíFil, 
perfe(5ily  puré  from  any  extraneous  mix- 
tures, of  a  regular  and  determinate  figure 
like  that  of  the  cryftals  of  blue  vitriol : 
it  is  of  various  fizcs,  from  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  to  fix  or  more  inches. 
It  is  found  in  ílrata  of  clay»  ufually  of 
the  blue  lough  kind.  It  is  a  poweifui 
.aftringent,  and  is  of  great  effeól  in  di- 
arihoe.is,  dyfenteries,  and  híemorrhages 
of  ali  kinds.  It  is  not  much  known  in 
the  íhops,  tho**  it  llands  in  moft  books 
on  the  materia  medica.  15,  Lapis  fpecu- 
iaris,  mufcovy-talc,  or  iíinglafs,  a  foíTd 
well  known  for  its  many  ufes,  though 
the  principal  of  tliefe  are  not  of  the 
medicinal  kind  :  it  is  one  of  the  pured 
and  fmipleít  of  the  natural  bodies,  and 
more  than  almoft  any  thing  that  we 
krovv  refifts  the  forcé  of  menílruums, 
and  even  of  fire.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
multitude  of  extremely  thin  pellucid  and 
beautiful  plates,  or  flakes  of  great  ex- 
tent,  eacb  ufually  making  the  whole 
furface  of  the  maf?.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  Mufcovy  and  Períia, 
and  in  many  mountains  in  Gennany. 
There  are  fome  who  rccommend  it 
in  powder  for  epilepfies.  It  is  ufed 
in  many  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  : 
the  antients  made  their  windows  ofit 
inftead  of  glafs  ;  at  prefent  ourminature- 
painteis  fometiuies  ufe  it  before  their 
pio\ures  inftead  of  glafs  :  it  is  alfo  often 
ufed  inftead  of  hoin  for  lanierns  5  and 
the  minute  bodies  intended  for  micro- 
fcopic  obfcrvation  are  p  eferved  betwetn 
.  plates  ofit,   i6i  Lapis  thyites  ofDio- 
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fcorides,  is  an  elegant  and  beautiful  fub- 
ftance  of  the  nature  of  thofe  bodies  al- 
ready  mentioned,  under  the  ñame  of 
lapis  meüiites,  and  lapis  morochthusj 
the  antients  ufed  it  in  diftemperatures  of 
the  eyes,  as  they  did  the  milititef;. 

Lapis  Ampelites.   See  Ampelites. 

Lapis  Obsidianus,  or  the  obfidian  ftone, 
or  chian  marble,  of  the  antients,  the 
dull,  fmooth,  hard,  black  marble,  See 
the  aiticle  Marble. 

LAPLAND,  the  moft  northerly  part  of 
Europe,  divided  ¡nto  Norwegian  Lap- 
land,  Swedifli  Lapland,  and  RuíTian 
L^pland  :  it  lies  between  10  and  35**  of 
eaft  long,  and  between  65  and  72°  of 
noTth  lat. 

LAPSA,  denotes  a  patrones  neglefl  or 
omiílion  to  prefent  to  a  church  within 
fix  monthsafter  it  becomes  vacant.  When 
after  a  vacancy  the  patrón  does  not  pre- 
fent in  fix  months,  the  ordinary  has  the 
next  fix  months  to  collate  to  the  benefice  j 
and  if  he  does  not  prefent  within  that 
time,  the  metropolitan  has  farther  fix 
months  to  do  it  in  5  and  ¡f  he  fliould  fail 
in  doing  it  in  hís  time,  the  next  fix 
months  devolves  to  the  crown. 

LAPSANA,   STELLATED  HAWK.\VEED| 

in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  fyngenefia-po- 
Jygamia  jeq'ialis  clafs,  the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  imbricated  with  about 
fixteen  equal  and  uniform  hermaphrodite 
corolliilzei  the  parlial  cerolla  is  mono- 
petalous,  ligulated,  truncated,  and  quin- 
quedentated  j  there  is  no  pericarpium  ; 
the  fecd  is  fingle,  oblong,  and  cylindri- 
cally  tiigonal ;  the  receptacle  is  naked 
and  plain. 

This  genns  comprehends  the  lampfana, 
hedypnois,  zacintha,  and  rhagadiolus  or 
rhagadioloides  of  authors,  In  ihe  lamp- 
fana the  feeds  are  all  naked,  not  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fquamae  of  thecup.  In 
the  rhagadiolus,  every  fquaiTia  of  the  cup 
Índoles  a  fingle  feed.  In  the  zacintha, 
the  marginal  fecds  are  each  furrounded 
by  a  fquama  of  the  cup,  and  the  central 
ones  are  coronated  wiih  a  íhort  fimplc 
down.  In  the  hedypnois  the  marginal 
fceds  are  each  furrounded  in  a  fquama  of 
the  cup,  and  the  central  ones  are  co- 
ronated with  a  cup  divided  inio  five 
dentides. 

LAPW^NG,  ^avellusi  in  ornithology.  See 
thearttcleVANELLUs,  . 

LAQUEIIS,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  ligature 
fo  contrived,  that  when  ftretched  by  sny 
weight,  or  the  like^  it  draws  vp  clofe, 
lis  ufe  is  to  Éxtend  broken  or  disjointcd 
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bones,  to  keep  them  in  theír  places  when 
they  are  fct,  and  to  bind  the  parts  clofe 
together.  See  Extensión,  &c, 
.\R,  in  geography,  a  ciiy  of  Peiíia,  ín 
the  province  of  Fars,  filuated  360  miles 
fouth  eaít  of  lípalian,  in  eaft  lor.g  54' 
norlhlat.  28°  15'. 

AR-BOARD,  among  feamcn,  the  left  hand 
íide  of  the  íhip,  when  you  ílanJ  vyith 
your  face  tovvards  the  head. 
LARCENY,  in  law,  a  felonious  carrying 
away  another  perfon's  goods  j  and  this 
according  to  the  valué  of  the  ihing  ítolen, 
is  either  grand,  or  petit  larceny ;  the 
fírft  being  ftealing  cffe6ls  above  the  valué 
of  1  s.  and  the  laíl  luch  as  are  eiiher  of 
that  valué,  or  under  it :  but  where  two 
perlons  together  íteal  goods  to  the  valué 
of  only  13  d.  it  is  grand  larceny  in  both  : 
and  if  one  perfon  at  diífereBt  times  fteal 
feveral  diíFerent  things  from  the  fame 
perfon,  which  amount  upon  the  whole 
to  above  12  d.  valué,  they  may  be  joined 
in  one  indiélment,  and  the  oftender 
fuund  guilty  of  grand  larceny  ;  but  this 
is  very  leldom  praólifed  j  on  the  contrary, 
the  jury,  where  the  theft  appears  to  be 
ihe  Hrft  ofFence,  frequently  bring  in  their 
verdiíl,  as  they  lawfully  may,  that  ihe 
things  are  not  above  lod.  valué,  and  by 
that  means  reduce  the  ofFence  to  petit 
larcency,  though  the  offender  may  per- 
haps  be  indifted  for  ftealing  toihe  valué 
of  30  or  40  s.  and  upwards,  The  crime 
of  grand  larceny  is  punifliable  with  deaih, 
and  that  of  petit  larceny,  only  with  the 
corporal  puniíhment  of  whipping,  &c, 
Larceny  has  been  alfo  divided  into  fimple 
larceny  by  taking  away  the  goods  of 
another  ;  mixed,  or  complicated  larceny, 
which  has  a  further  degree  of  guilt,  as 
in  cafes  of  robbery,  &c,  prívate  larceny, 
%vhere  the  felonious  taking  from  a  perfon 
-above  the  valué  of  12  d.  is  felony  with- 
out  benefit  of  clergy,  if  it  be  only  laid 
in  the  indiélment  íhat  it  was  done  pri- 
vately  and  fecretly.  And  laftly,  open 
larceny,  or  fuch  as  is  commitled  with 
the  party's  knowledge,  as  where  a  thifcf 
fnatches  ofF  a  perfon's  hat,  and  runa 
away  with  it  i  this  is  within  the  benefit 
of  the  clergy.  A  perfon  may  commit 
larceny,  by  taking  away  his  own  goods 
in  the  hands  of  another  j  as  where  the 
oWner  delivers  goods  to  a  carrier,  or  any 
oiher  perfon,  and  aferwards  fecretly 
iteals  them,  with  an  inient  to  charge 
him  for  them.  If  a  períon  employs  a 
child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  ageto  take 
goods  and  bring  them  to  him,  and  he 
cairies  them  away>  t)ie  child  is  not 


guilty  of  this  crime  on  account  of  hís 
infancy,  but  it  is  larceny  in  the  other. 
LAREDO,  a  port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Blfcay,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of 
Bifcay:  weftion.  3°4o',  north  lat.43°3o'. 
LARES,  certain  inferior  deities  among 
the  antient  Romans,  who  were  the 
guardians  of  houfes  j  they  were  alfo 
fometimes  taken  for  the  guardians  of 
ftreets  and  ways,  and  Tibullus  makes 
them  the  guardians  of  the  fields.  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  they  were  the  fons  of 
Mercury  and  La  ra,  whofe  fongue  was 
cut  out  by  Júpiter,  becaufe  íhe  revea led 
his  adulterios  to  Juno  j  and  not  content-' 
ed  with  thiy,  he  delivered  her  to  Mer- 
cury, with  crJers  to  condu6l  her  to  hell ; 
but  he  falling  in  love  with  her  by  the 
way,  had  twins  by  her,  who  from  their 
moiher  were  called  lares, 
Thefe  domeftic  deities  were  fometimes 
reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  dog, 
the  fymbol  of  fidelity  ;  becaufe  dogs  have 
the  famefunélion  as  the  lares,  which  is 
to  guard  the  houfe.,  At  other  times 
their  images  were  covered  wiih  the  íkin 
of  a  dog,  and  haá  the  figure  of  that 
domeftic  animal  ftandingby  them.  The 
principal  facrifices  to  the  lares,  were  in- 
cenfe,  fruit,  and  a  hog. 
The  Romans  had  a  private  place  in  theír 
houfes,  called  lararium,  in  which,  among 
other  ftatues  of  their  gods,  were  their 
lares,  and  the  images  of  their  anceftors. 
TertuUian  tells  us,  that  the  coftom  of 
woríhipping  the  lares  arofe  from  their 
antiently  interring  their  dead  in  their 
houfes  i  whencc  the  credulous  people 
took  occafion  to  imagine,  that  their  fouls 
continued  ihere  likewife,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded  to  pay  them  divine  honours.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  cuftom  of 
burying  them  in  the  highways  mightoc* 
cafion  their  being  confidered  likewife  as 
gods  of  the  highways. 

LARGE,  in  the  manege,  a  horfe  is  faid 
to  go  large  and  wide,  when  he  takes  in 
a  great  deal  of  ground,  by  going  wide 
of  the  center  of  the  volt,  and  defcribing 
a  great  circumference. 

LARGO,  in  the  itaiian  mufic,  a  flow  move- 
meni,  one  degree  quicker  ihan  the  grave, 
and  two  than  the  adagio.  See  the  articles 
Ahagio  and  Grave, 

LARTNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kíng- 
dom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Molife  : 
eaft  long.  15**  45',  north  lat.  41^  50'. 

LARISSA,  a  city  of  european  Turky  ín 
the  province  of  TheíTaly,  fituated  on  thie 
river  Peneus  :  eaft  long,  30',  north 
lat.  39^. 
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LARIX,  the  LARcii  TREE,  a  rpecies  of 
Pinus.    See  the  inicie  Pin  US. 

LARK.  alauday  in  orniihoiogy.  See  the 
ai;ticle  Alauda. 

To  this  genus  be'cnsf,  1.  The  íky-laik, 
witli  lile  long  wipg  fcaihers,  variegat^rd 
with  vvhite  and  brown.  2.  The  tit- 
lark,  with  a  white  line  over  the  eyes. 
3.  The  Nvood-bik,  with  the  wings  ob- 
liqusly  vnriegated  with  white.  4.  The 
yellow-brealicd  lark.  5.  The  fnow-bird, 
or  píed  chaffinch,  with  the  tail  feathtrs 
black,  except  the  ihree  lateial  ones,  which 
are  vvhite. 

í¿:«-Lark,  the  engllfli  ñame  of  a  fpecies 
of  char-Aclriiis,  wTth  a  black  front  and  a 
white  line  on  ir.    See  Cu  aradrius, 

Lark-spur,  delphinium,  in  botan  y,  See 
ihc  arriele  Delphinium. 

LARMIER,  in  architeíture,  a  flat,  fqiiare, 
maíílve  meniber  oFihe  corniche,  beiween 
thecymatium  and  ovólo,  ar\d  jetiingout 
farihett :  it  is  fo  called  from  its  uíe, 
which  is  to  dirpcrfe  the  water,  and  caufe 
it  to  f.ill  at  á  dilhnce  from  the  wall,  drop 
by  (irop,  or  as  it  were  by  tears ;  lar^nSi 
in  frcnch,  fjgnifying  a  tear.  Tt  is  oiher- 
wifec^ílied  corona.    Sec  Corniche. 

LARTA,  a  port-iown  of  european  Tur- 
ky,  ¡n  the  province  of  Epiriis  or  Janna, 
f)tuat(d  at  the  entrance  of  ihe  gulph  ot' 
Veoice:  eaftlong.  21^15^  north  lat.  39°. 

LARUS,  ihcGULL,¡n  ornithoiogy,  age- 
mis  of  the  anleres'ovdcr  of  birds,  thus  ^ 
chara(5íerizcd  :  the  beak  is  ftraightal)  the 
way,  exctpt  jiift  at  the  point,  where  it 
tiirrs  down  ;  add  to  this,  ihat  it  is  ob- 
tufe,  not  denticulated  along  ihe  fides,  and 
íts  iower  chap  gibbous  or  protuberant 
undetrteath. 

To  this  genus  belong,  i.  The  white  gull 
with  a  hoary  back,  aboin  the  fize  oí  a 
wfell.grown  puUet.  2.  The  great  grey 
gull,  or  white  larus  with  a  grey  brown 
back,  and  fomewbat  Jarger  than  the  firft 
f|C:ies.  3.  The  lefs  gull,  or  fea-mall 
V  it :  a  grey  back  and  fpotted  neck,  about 
theíize  oía  commcn  tamepigeon.  4.  The 
browniíh-grey  fea-mall,  as  large  as  ihe 
fijíi  rpccies.  5.  The  torrock,  or  larus 
wi:h  a  whife  head  and  a  black  fpot  on 
cach  filie.  6.  The  peewit  or  black  cap, 
io  callfd  fiom  its  black  head;  it  is  abiut 
the  íize  of  the  third  fpecies.  With  fe- 
veral  oiher  fpecies,  diftinguiíhed  in  the 
fame  manncr. 

LARYNQOTOMY,oi  Bronchotomy. 
See  the  article  Bronchotomy. 

LARYNX,  the  thick  upper  part  of  the 
aipera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe.    The  la* 


rvnx  Is  príncipaliy  compofed  of  fíve  car- 
tilages  :  the  firíl  is  the  thyroide  or  fcuii- 
funn  cartilaí?e,  which  is  of  a  kind  of 
quadrangular  figure,  and  ftar.ds  in  the 
anterior  part ;  this  is  ihe  largeft  of  the 
five  :  the  fecond  is  the  cricoide  or  annu- 
lar  one  j  this  occupies  the  loweft  part, 
by  way  of  bafe  to  the  reft  \  and  to  the 
loweft  part  of  this,  what  is  properly  call- 
ed the  afpera  arteria  adhcres :  the  third 
and  f.  ur'h  are  the  two  arytasnoide  ones  ; 
thefe  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  bafon  of 
a  fingubr  figure,  which  is  joined  to  ihe 
pofteriorand  íuperior  parts  of  the  cricoi- 
dcs,  by  peculiar  articulatíons  on  each  fide, 
that  the  glottis  may  be  more  eafily  opened 
and  conrra¿led  :  the  fifth  is  the  epiglot- 
tis,  See  Glottis,  EpiGLOTTis, 
The  membrane  which  inveÜs  the  larynx, 
is  very  fenfible,  and  is  furniílied  with  a 
number  of  ofcula  or  openings,  which 
difchargc  a  lubricating  fluid.  There  are 
alfoglands  extended  over  each  furfaceof 
it,  which  fervft  for  fecreting  a  mucous 
fluid,  for  lubricating  the  whole  afpera 
ai  teria.  The  ventridcs  of  the  larynx  are 
certain  hollows,  fomeof  thtm  fmaller  and 
fome  larger  ;  they  aré  on  the  infide  of  it, 
under  the  glottis,  and  ferve  to  modulate 
the  voice, 

LASERPITIUM,  laser-wort,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  general  cerolla  whereof  is 
uniform ;  the  partía!  one  confifts  of  five 
nearly  equak  petáis,  inflexo-cordated  at 
the  endb  5  there  is  no  pericarpiuiii  5  the 
fruit  is  oblopg  and  feparable  into  two 
part?,  and  is  ridged  with  eight  longitudi- 
nal membrnne.; ;  the  feeds  are  two,  very 
large,  oblong,  and  fcmi-cylindric,  plañe 
on  the  one  fule,  but  on  the  oiher  orna- 
mented  on  the  back  and  edges  with  four 
membranes. 

The  root  of  laflcr-wort  is  faid  to  be  good 
in  the  fciatica,  and  for  healing  ftrumae 
and  other  excrefcences, 

LASH,  or  LACE,  in  the  fea-language, 
fignifies  to  bind  and  make  faít  j  as,  to 
laíh  the  bonntt  to  the  courfe,  or  the  dra- 
bler  to  the  bonnets  :  alio  the  carpenter 
takes  caré  that  the  fpare  yards  be  lafhed 
faft  to  the  fl]¡p's  fule  5  and  in  a  roiling 
iiea,  the  gunners  mind  that  the  guns  be 
vvell  laíhed,  Icft  ihey  íliould  break  loofe. 
Laílíers  are  properly  thofe  ropes  which 
bind  faft  the  tackies  and  the  bréechings 
of  the  ordnance,  when  haled  or'made 
faft  within-board. 

LASKETS,  fmalllirtes,  like  loops,  fewed 
to  the  bonnets  and  dráblers  of  a  fiiip,  to 
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lafli  or  hce  the  honnets  to  the  courfes,  or 
the  drablers  to  the  bonners. 

LASKING,  at  fea,  is  much  the  fame  with 
goin?  large,  or  veering,  that  is  going 
with  "a  qu  u  terly  wind.    Ste  Veer. 

LASSITUDE,  or  Weariness,  noir^y  ín 
medicine,  a  morbid  íenfaiion,  that  comes 
on  ípontaneoufly,  withovit  any  previous 
motion,  exercife,  or  laboiir.  This  is  a 
frequentrymptom  in  aciite  diftempers:'  it 
ariles  eiiher  from  an  increafe  oí  bulk,  a 
diminution  of  proper  cvacuation,  cr  too 
great  a  confumption  of  the  fliiids  neceíTary 
to  maintain  ihe  fpring  of  the  foiidí,  or 
from  a  vitiattd  fecretion  of  that  juice. 
The  remedy  in  the  firít  cafe  is  evacua- 
tions  j  and  in  the  other  a  proper  díet,  or 
fiich  alterative  medicines  as  influente 
fuch  a  fecretion.  See  the  articles  Eva- 
cuATiON  and  Secretion. 

JLAST,  in  general,  íignifies  the  burdcn  or 
Joad  of  a  ílnp. 

It  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  meafure  of  fiíh, 
corn,  wool,  leather,  A  laft  of  cod- 

íifti,  white  herrings,  meal,  and  aíhes  for 
foap,  ís  twelve  barréis;  of  corn  or  rape- 
feed,  ten  quarters ;  of  gun-povvder, 
twenty-four  barréis;  of  red- herrings, 
twenty  cades  ;  of  hides,  twelve  ddzen ; 
of  leather,  twenty  dickers  ;  of  pitch  and 
tar,  fouiteen  barréis;  of  wool,  twelve 
facks ;  of  ftock-fifli,  one  ihoulknd  ;  of 
fldx  or  feaihcrs,  1 700  íb. 

Last,  in  the  maifhes  of  Kent,  ís  applíed 
to  acoiirí  held  by  the  twenty-four  ¡urats, 
in  which  drders  are  given  for  the  impof- 
ing  and  levying  of  taxes,  for  preferving 
the  íaid  maríhes. 

I-AST  HEiR,  in  law,  he  to  whom  lands 
come  by  efcheat,  for  want  of  lawful  heirs; 
who,  in  many  cafes,  is  the  lord  where- 
ef  they  are  held,  but  ín  others  the  king. 

J-ASTAGE,  or  Lestage,  as  defined  by 
Kaíial,  a  duty  exafled  in  fome  fairs  and 
market?,  for  carrying  ihings  bought, 
whitlierone  will ;  but,  according  to  an- 
Dther  author,  it  is  the  cuftom  paid  for 
wares  fold  by  the  laít.  It  fi^nifies  alfo 
the  ballaft  or  lading  of  a  fliip  ;  and  Ibme- 
times  is  ufed  for  garbage,  rubbiíli,  or 
fuchJikefilth. 

LATEN,  or  Latten.    See  Latten. 

I^ATERAL  EquATiON,  in  algebra,  a 
fimple  cquation,  whofe  root  is  only  in 
one  dimenfion.  SeeEquATiON. 

LATERAN  councils,   ihofe  counciis 
held  in  the  bafilica  of  the  Latin  church 
3t  Rome.    See  ihe  arricie  CoUNClL. 
Theie  have  bcen  five  counqls  held  ¡n  this 


placp,  tviíz:,  in  the  years  1123,  11391 
1179,  1215,  and  1513. 

Canojis  regular  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Lateran,  were  introduced  in  the  time 
of  pope  Leo  I.  and  continiied  in  the 
church  till  the  reign  of  Boniíace,  who 
difplaced  them,  and  put  fecular  canons 
in  their  room  ;  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after,  the  regulars  were  rcinítated 
agaín. 

A  LATERE,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the 
qualifications  of  cardinals  whom  the  pope 
fends  as  legates  into  foreign  courts,  who 
are  called  legares  a  latere,  as  being  his 
holinefs's  aííillants  and  coiinfellors  in  or- 
dinary  ;  thefe  are  the  moíl  confiderable  of 
the  three  other  legates,  being  fuch  as  the 
pope  commiílíons  to  take  his  place  in 
councils,  and  fo  called  in  regard  that  he 
never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his  fa- 
vourites  and  confidants,  who  are  always 
a  laierey  at  his  fide.  A  legare  a  latere  has 
the  powerof  conferring  benefices  wiihout 
a  mándate,  of  legitimating  baftards,  to 
hold  offices,  and  has  a  crofs  carried  be- 
fore  him,  as  the  enfign  of  his  authoríty. 

De  Latere,  legates  who  are  not  cardinals, 
but  yet  are  entrufted  with  an  apoíiolicai 
legation.    See  the  arriele  Légate. 

LATH,  in  building,  a  long,  rhin  and  nar- 
row  flip  of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of 
a  roof  or  cciling,  ín  order  to  íuftain  the 
covering. 

Thefe  are  diftinguiíhed  ínto  tbree  kínds, 
according  to  the  diíFerent  kinds  of  wood 
of  which  they  are  made,  i^/a:.  heart  of 
oak,  fap-lath?,  and  deal  intlis  ;  of  which 
the  two  laft  are  ufed  for  ceilings  and  par- 
titions,  and  the  firíf'  for  )til;ng  pnly. 
Laths  are  alfo  diftinguiíhed  according  to 
their  length,  into  five  feet,  four  feet,  and 
three-feet-laths,  ihough  the  lla'.ute  allows 
but  of  two  lengths,  thofe  of  five,  and 
thofe  of  three  feet,  each  of  which  ought 
to  be  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and 
half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  but  they  are 
commonly  lels. 
Of  clea^ing  Laths.  The  lath-cleavers 
having  cut  their  timbers  into  lengths, 
they  cleave  each  piece  with  wedges,  into 
eight,  twelve,  or  fixieen,  according  to 
the  fize  of  iheir  limber  ;  thefe  pieces  are 
called  bolts :  this  is  done  by  the  felr- 
giain,  which  is  that  grain  which  is  feen 
to  run  round  in  rings  at  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  a  t'ree.  Thus  they  are  cut  out  for  the 
breadih  of  the  laths,  and  this  work  is 
called  felting.  Afierwards  they  cleavé 
the  laths  into  theirpropcr  thickneíTes  with 
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thcrr  chít,  by  the  quarter  graín,  which  is 
that  which  runs  iii  íhaight  lines  towards 
the  pith.    See  the  article  Grain. 
Lath  BRiCKs,  hiiclcs  much  longer  than 
ordinarv,  ufed  ínliead  of  I.iüis,  for  dry- 
ing  malt  j  for  which  piirpofe  they  are  ex- 
tremely  proper,  as  not  belng  Hable  to 
catch  ííre,  and  retnining  the  heat  much 
íonger  than  thofc  of  wood  ;  fo  that  a  very 
fmall  fire  will  -íervc,  after  they  are  once 
heated.    See  BRiCK'and  Malt. 
LAI^ííEj      turning,  is  an  engine  ufed  ín 
turning  wood,  ¡vory,  and  other  niaterials. 
See  píate  CLIIT.  fig.  i .  n°  i .  It  is  com- 
poíed  of  two  legs  or  Ityies,  a  a^  which 
are  commonly  about  two  feet  ten  inches 
high,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  are 
iaftened  two  pieces  of  wood  called  cheeks, 
¿,     parallel  to  the  horizon ;  between  thefe 
are  two  pieces  of  wood,  called  puppets, 
<r,¿",  made  to  flide  between  the  cheeks,  and 
to  be  fíxed  down  at  any  point  at  pleafure  ; 
jnear  the  upper  end  of  one  of  thefe  pup- 
pets isfafttned  a  ftrong  fpike  of  tempered 
Iteel,      and  oppofite  to  it,  in  the  other, 
is  an  iron-fcrew  f\  by  thefe  thepieceto 
be  turned  is  fuftained,   and  ís  turned 
round  by  means  of  the  ftring  ;/;,  put 
round  it,  and  faftened  above  to  the  pli- 
able  pole  /,  and  underneath  to  thetreddle 
or  board,  /,  moved  with  the  fciot :  there 
is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  cheeks, 
called  a  reft,      whofe  office  is  to  reft  the 
tool  upon,  thdt  it  may  liein  a  fteady  po- 
íition  while  the  workman  ufes  it, 
When  turners  perform  heavy  work  (which 
the  pole  and  treddle  will  not  command) 
they  ufe  inftead  of  thefe  a  wheel  (ibid» 
2.)  which  is  turned  about  fometimes 
with  one,  and  fometimes  with  two  handles, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  work; 
its  ftring  hath  hoth  its  ends  neatly  faften- 
ed together,  and  this  being  fixed  in  a 
groove  round  the  cdge  of  the  wheel, 
and  afier  being  crofled,   put  round  a 
groove  in  the  work,  it  is  eafily  tuined 
round  with  a  fwift  and  regular  motion, 
This  is  the  moft  expeditious  method  of 
woiking;  for  the  fpringing  up  of  the 
pole  makes  an  intermiíTion  in  the  turning 
of  the  work,  but  with  the  wheel  it  al- 
ways  turns  the  fame  way,  fo  that  the 
tool  need  never  be  taken  oíF,  unlefs  it  be 
to  examine  the  work  as  it  is  doing, 
Braziers,  who  turn  pots,  ketties,  £ff. 
have  their  lathe  made  in  a  difFerent  man- 
ner  from  that  ufed  by  turners,  as  may 
be  feen  in  píate  CLIII.  fig.  2, 
The  puppets  and  refts  are  much  ftronger 
than  thofc  uíed  by  the  turners  ;  iheir 
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edge-tools,  which  they  cali  hooks,  are 
alfo  of  a  different  íhape  from  the  chifieis 
and  oiher  tools  ufed  by  turners,  as  may 
be  feen  ih'id.  niarked  B  i,  B  2,  B  3,  be- 
ing bent  backward»  and.  forwards  at  the 
cuiíing  end.  And  as  the  common  turrers 
work  with  a  round  ftring  made  of  gut, 
the  braziers  work  with  a  flat  lealher- 
thong,  which  wrapping  clofe  and  tight 
about  the  rowler  of  their  mandril,  com- 
mands  itwith  thegreater  eafc,  and  turns 
it  more  forcibly  about. 
Small  work  in  metal  is  turned  in  an  iron- 
lathe,  called  a  turn  bench,  reprcfcnted 
in  píate  CLIII.  fig,  3.    When  this  is 
ufed,  it  is  fixed  in  the  chaps  of  a  vice, 
and  the  work  being  fitted  on  a  fmall  iron- 
axis,  with  a  drill-barrel  fiited  upon  a 
fquare  fliank  ncarthe  end  ofit,  the  work- 
man turns  it  round  with  a  drill  bow, 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  while  he 
forms  the  mouldmg  with  agraver  or  other 
tool,  which  he  holds  in  his  right. 
In  turning  oval  or  rofe-work,  the  com- 
mon turner's  laihe  muft  be  provided  wiih 
the  additional  parts  reprefented  in  píate 
CLIV.  fig.  I,  which  reprefents  the  whole 
machine  with  all  its  parís  ready  forwork- 
ing,  A  being  the  fore-puppet,  with  its 
apparatus  ;  B,  the  hinder  puppet  j  C,  a 
hollow  axis,  turned  into  a  fcrew-faíhion, 
todireél  the  weightD,  by  means  of  thenut 
E  ;  and  F,  the  fuppoitof  the  tools,  which 
may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure. 
Lathe,  or  Leth,  as  ufed  in  Kent  and 
Sufíex,  is  part  of  a  county,  containing 
three  or  four  hundreds. 

LATHR^A,  GREAT  TOOTH-WORT,  VSX 

botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia-angio- 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  where-p 
ofconfiftsof  a  fingle  petal  i  the  tube  is 
longer  than  the  cup  5  the  limb  is  ringent 
and  ventricofe  j  the  upper-lip  is  concave, 
/  galeated,  and  broad,  with  á  narrow 
crooked  apex  ;  the  inferior  one  is  lefs, 
and  is  reflex,  obiufe,  and  irifid  5  the  fruit 
is  a  roundiíh  elaftic  capfule,  confifting  of 
two  valves,  and  containing  only  one  cell  i 
it  is  covered  with  a  very  large  patent  cup  5 
the  feeds  are  few  and  roundiíh. 
LATHYRUS,  chickling  pea,  in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is 
papilionaceous  j  the  fruit  is  a  very  long, 
cylindric  or  compreíTed,  acuminated  pod, 
confjfting  of  two  valves  ;  the  feeds  are  nu- 
merous,  of  a  cylindric,  globofe,  or  fome« 
what  angular  figure.  See  píate  CLIV. 
fig.  2,  and  the  article  Aphaca. 
LATIAR  FESTIVAL,  in  reman  antiqui- 
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tyi  tlie  fame  with  the  latín  feríse.  See 
the  arriele  FeriíE  latina. 
LATICLAVIUM,  or  Latus  clavus, 
in  the  román  antíquity,    See  the  article 
Clavus. 

LATIN,  a  dead  language,  firft  fpoken  ín 
L  tium,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  5  and 
ftül  ufed  in  the  romiíh  church,  and  among 
m-^ny  of  the  learned. 
This  language  is  principally  derived  from 
the  greek,  and  pariicularly  from  theeolic^ 
dialeíl  of  that  tongue,  thongh  it  hns  a 
great  number  of  words  which  it  borrow- 
ed  from  the  languague  of  the  Etriifcí, 
Ofci,  and  other  antient  people  of  Italyj 
and  foreign  commerceand  vvars,  in  courfe 
cf  time,  added  a  great  many  more, 
The  latín  is  a  ftrong  nervous  language, 
perfeflly  fuitable  to  the  chara¿ler  of  the 
people  who  fpoke  it ;  we  have  ftill  works 
of  every  kind,  admirably  well  written  in 
the  laíin,  though  there  are  vaft  numbers 
loft.    The  latín  is  more  figurative  than 
the  englifli,  more  harmonious  than  the 
french,  lefs  copious  ihan  the  greek,  lefs 
pompous  than  the  fpaniíh,  lefs  delicate 
than  the  italian,  but  clofer  and  more 
nervous  than  any  of  them, 
The  latin  tongue  was  for  a  w  hile  confín- 
ed  almoft  whoUy  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  ;  ñor  would  the  Romans  allow  the 
common  ufe  of  ¡t  to  their  neighbours, 
or  to  the  nations  they  fubdued  :  but,  by 
degrees  they  in  time  became  fenfible  of 
the  neceííity  of  its  being  generally  under- 
ftood  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce  ; 
and  accordingly  ufed  theír  endeavours 
ihat  all  the  nations  fuhjeft  to  their  em- 
pire,  íhould  be  united  by  one  common 
language,  fo  that  at  length  they  impofed 
the  ufe  of  it,  by  a  particular  law  for  that 
purpofe.    Áfter  the  tranflation  of  the  feat 
of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Conílan- 
tinople,  the  emperors  of  the  eaft  being 
always  deíirous  of  retaining  the  title  of 
román  emperors,  appoínted  the  latín  to 
be  ftill  ufed  ;  but  at  length  negleóling 
the  cmpirc  of  the  vveft,  they  abandoned 
all  caie  of  ihe  latin  tongue,  and  ufed  the 
greek.    Charlemagne  coming  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  weft,  revíved  this  language; 
but  at  length  it  gave  way,  and  the  french 
took  place  of  the  latin  ;  it  was,  however, 
prodigiouííy  degenerated  before  it  came 
to  be  laid  «ííde,  in  which  conditlon  it  was 
found  Mt  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
when  Vive<;,  Erafmus,  ^c.  began  to  open 
the  way  for  its  recovery  :  íince  whicli 
time  the  monkiíh  latínity  hasbeen  declin- 

JDg,  and  all  endeavours  have  becn  ufed  to 


retrieve  the  puré  language  of  the  auguf- 
tan  age.    See  the  article  Language. 

Latín  church.    See  Church. 

Latín  biblp.    See  the  article  Bible, 

LATISSMUS,  ín  anatomy,  a  large  mufcfe 
of  the  back,  fo  called  frnm  its  great 
breadth.    See  the  article  Dorsum. 

LATITAT,  a  writ  which  iífues  out  of 
the  king*s  bench,  fo  denominated  from  a 
fuppofjtion  that  the  defendant  lies  luf  king 
and  concealed,  after  having  fled  out  of 
Middleíex,  into  fome  other  county  ;  to 
the  ílieriíF  whereof  this  writ  is  direíled, 
commanding  him  lo  apprehend  the  de- 
fendant there. 

LATITÜDE,  lattiudo,  in  geography,"¡s 
the  diftance  of  any  place  from  the  equa- 
tor,  meafured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 
feconds,  upon  the  meridían  of  that  place  j 
and  is  either  north  or  fouth,  according 
as  the  place  is  fituated  either  on  the  noriíi 

"  or  fouth  fide  of  the  equator  :  thus,  let  L 
(píate  CLIV,  fíg.  3,)  reprefent  London, 
P  íhe  north  pole,  ]iL  Qjhe  equator  j  then 
will  PL  /E  Q^be4liem6r¡dian  of  London, 
and  the  arch  iE  L  thelatitude  ofLondon; 
which  being  equal  to  <;i®  3*',  it  is  faicl 
to  be  51®  32' north,  See  Equator. 
The  latitude  of  a  place  is  always  equal  to 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  hori- 
zon  :  thus,  L  JE,  the  'atitude  of  London, 

.  is  equal  to  the  arch  P  O,  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  P,  above  the  horizon  H  O. 
The  complement  of  latitude  is  always 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  fhe  equatorabove 
the  horizon,  or  the  angle  intercepted  be- 
tween  the  plañe  of  the  equator  and  the 
plañe  of  the  horizon  :  thus,  the  comple- 
ment of  the  arch  JE  L,  the  latitude  of 
London,  hIE  H,  which  meafures  theele* 
vation  of  the  equator  JEQ^^  ^bove  the 
horizon  H  O,  or  the  angie  Je  \  H  inter- 
cepted between  the  planes  oí  the  equator 
and  horizon,  being  38**  *8',  which  add- 
ed toji^  32',  is  equal  to  90'',  See  the 
article  Complement. 
The  latitude  of  a  place,  or  ofa  íliípat  fea, 
is  found  by  taking  rhe  mertdiin  altitude 
of  the  fun,  or  of  a  l^ar  v/hofp  declinfitioii 
Í8  known.  This  problern  iidmits  cf  le* 
veral  cafes,  which  are  rhefe  ;  i.  When 
the  fun  or  ftar  has  no  declination,  or  is 
upon  the  equator,  at  a  (píate  CLIV, 
fig.  3.)  then  the  zeniih-diltance  of  the 
objeí^  a:%y  'S  eqiial  to  tiie  latitude  of  fhe 
place,  wliich  is  north  latitude,  if  the  fun 
or  ítar  come  to  the  mcridian  of  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  zenith  j  aud  fouth  latitude,  if 
on  the  noiíh  fiHe.  2.  Ifihe  ínn  or  Itar, 
when  on  the  meridian,  is  in  the  zenith 

at 
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ata;  thcn  thc  declination  of  the  ofijefí: 
as  2:,  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  j 
confeqiuntly,  if  the  declination  be  north, 
the  latitude  wil)  alio  be  north;  and  if 
fouth,  foüth.  3,  If  the  fiin  or  ftar  be 
between  the  equator  and  zenith,  as  at  Z> ; 
then  the  latitude  of  the  place  is  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  zenith-dillance  and  decli- 
nation of  the  ob¡.  "  that  is,  latitude  zi 
•\-b  ís\  and  itisof  the  fame  ñame  vvith 
the  declination,  *c//2.  north  oi*  Ibuth,  ac- 
cording  as  the  declination  is  north  or 
fouth.  4.  If  the  fun  or  ílar  be  on  the 
contrary  líde  the  equator,  as  at  a,  and 
confequently  the  declination  and  zenith- 
¿liftance  of  the  fame  ñame,  eifher 
|)oth  north  or  both  fouth  ;  then  the  lati- 
tude is  found  by  fubtracling  the  declina- 
tion from  the  zenith-diílance  ;  that  is, 
latitude  zz-a^-^  aa  \  and  it  is  of  a  con- 
trary naiíie  with  the  declination.  5.  If 
the  fun  or  ftar  be  between  the  zenith  and 
the  neareft  pole,  as  at  and  confequent- 
Jy  both  declination  and  zenith-diftance  be 
of  the  fame  ñame  j  then  from  the  declina- 
tion fubtrafl  the  zeniTh-diliance,  and  the 
lemainder  will  be  the  latitude  ;  that  is, 
latitude  c¿f — c  6,  If  the  fun  or  ftar 
1)0  between  ihe  horizon  and  the  elevated 
pole,  as  at  í/  i  then  to  the  altitude  add 
the  compiement  cf  the  declination,  and 
the  fum  do  +  dp  will  be  the  latitude.  7, 
When  the  obferved  objeíl  does  not  fet, 
as  at  r  and  d,  and  confequently  the  com- 
piement ofits  declination  lefs  than  the  la- 
titude ofthe  place;  then  the  latitude  may 
be  found  by  obferving  both  the  meridian 
altitudes,  njtz.  the  greateft  at  c  or  /, 
and  thc  lentt  at  d  ov g,  vviihout  knowíng 
the  decünaiion  of  the  objeól  j  for  if  both 
the  altitudes  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
zenith,  as  at  c  and  d,  then  from  ihe 
greateft  fubtrafl  the  leaft,  half  the  re- 
jnainder  added  to  the  leaft,  gives  the  la- 
titude j  that  is,  co  —  do:=.cd,  and~ 

z 

(—pd)'\-do—hútude.  Butifthe  greateft 
and  leaft  meridian-altitudes  of  the  objcft 
be  upon  dift'erent  fules  of  llic  zenith,  as 
2t  f  an(\  g,  .:hen  frcm  the  fupplemerit  of 
tliR  greateft  aliitutfe  fubtraót  the  leaft,  and 
half  ihe  lemainder  added  to  the  leaft  alii- 
tade,  will  give  ihe  latitude  j  that  is,  yo 

^gozzjgy  zná-—{zzpg)'\-gozz\dl\' 
tuf^e.  * 

The  latitudes  of  the  feveral  cítics,  towns, 
and  other  places  of  note  on  the  glube, 
m:+y  be  feen  ranged  each  under  its  proper 
licad,  throughout  the  courfe  of  ihis  woik. 
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Latitude,  ín  aftronomy,  the  diftance  of 
a  ftar  or  planet  from  the  ecliptic,  in  de-  : 
grees,  minutes,  and  feconds,  meafured 
on  a  circle  of  latitude  drawn  through  that 
ftar  or  planet,  beingeither  north  or  fouth, 
as  the  ohjeét  is  fituated  eitheron  the  north 
or  fouth  fide  of  the  ecliptic-  See  the  ar- 
ticles  EcLiPTic  and  Circle  o//<7//7//¿/^, 
The  ecliptic  being  drawn  on  the  common 
ce'.eftial  globes,  we  may  fee  what  con- 
flellaiions  it  paíTes  through  :  there  are 
ufually  fix  circles  of  latitude,  which  by 
their  mutual  interfeélions,  íhew  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  as  well  as  divide  it  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  anfwerable  to  the 
number  of  months  in  a  year.  Fig,  i,  of 
piale  CLV.  reprcfents  a  celeftial  globe,v^ 
where  A  G  is  the  ecliptic,  N  the  north, 
S  the  fouth  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  ÑAS, 
N  B  S,  N  C  S,  N  D  S,  are  circles  of 
,  latitude,  The  ftar  H,  is  in  fo  many  de- 
gree?,  minutes,  and  feconds-of  north  lati- 
tude, as  the  arch  H  A  amounts  to  j  and 
the  ftar  I,  is  in  fouth  latitude,  thequaníi- 
ty  whereof  is  meafured  by  the  arch  I  B, 
From  what  has  been  íaid,  it  appears 
that  we  muft  carefuUy  diftmguiíh  the  dif. 
ferent  notions  of  latitude,  when  applied 
to  ftars  in  the  heavens,  and  to  places  on 
the  earth  5  that  is,  between  latitude  in 
aftronomy,  and  latitude  ingeography; 
for  in  the  heavens,  or  on  the  celeftial 
giohe,  it  is  the  diftance  from  the  eclip- 
tic ;  but  on  the  earth,  or  upon  the  terref- 
trial  giobe,  it  is  the  diftance  from  the 
equator.  Indeed,  fometimes  we  coníider 
the  diftance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from 
the  celeftial  eqift  jbr ;  but  this  is  calied 
declination,  for  finding  which,  fee  the 
anide  Declination, 
The  latitude  of  a  planet  is  eíther  helio- 
ceniric,  or  geocenfric.  See  the  articles 
1-Ieliocentr.ic  and  Geocentric. 

Norih  afcendmg  Latitude,  ^ theinoorif  is 
whep  ftie  proceeds  from  the  afcending 
node  towards  her  northern  limit,  or 
greateft  elongation.  See  the  anieles 
MooN,  Elongation,  and  Node. 
North  defcending  latitude,  is  when  the 
nioon  rttmns  from  hcr  northern  limit  lo 
the  defcending  node.    South  ^jjfcending 

.  l:itiru;ie,  is  whtn  (he  proceeds  from  the 
defcending  node  to  her  fouthern  limit. 
South  afcending  htiiude,  is  when  ílie 
returrs  from  her  fouthern  limit  to  her  af- 
cending nod»*. 

The  fame  ihiogjiolds  good  of  the  other 
plinets.     See  the  articles  ASCENDING 
and  Descensión. 
LATITÜDINARIAN,  a  perfon  of  nio- 
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deralion,  with  regard  to  relígíous  opi- 
nions  who  believes  there  is  a  latitude  ín 
the  road  to  heavcn,  which  may  admit 
pcople  of  difFerent  peiTnarions, 
In  this  fenfe  all  protellants  are  lalitudi- 
narians,  fince  tliey  allosv  that  many  among 
ihe  papiíts  may  be  favcd  5  tliough  the  bi- 
gotry  oí  thele  laft  will  not  permit  them  to 
allovv  tlic  lame  with  refpeíl  to  próteítants. 

LATRIA,  ^a'J,'^e{«,  among  papifts,  fignifies 
the  woi  ílíip  due  10  God  ooly  ;  ¡n  contra- 
dillinflion  to  diilia,  which  is  that  paid  lo 
fiinfí.  See  the  articles  Adoration, 
WoRSHiP,  Saint,  éfr. 

LATTEN,  denotes  iron-plates  tínnedover, 
of  which  te  a  -  can  i  fie  rs  are  made. 
Pl.ites  of  ii  on  being  prepared  of  a  proper 
thinncfs,  are  fmoüihed  by  ruíling  them 
in  an  acid  liquor,  as  common  water  made 
cager  wiih  rye  :  with  this  liquor  they  fíll 
certain  troOgir',  and  then  put  in  the 
plates,  which  thty  turn  once  or  twice  a 
day,  that  tliey  may  be  equally  rufted 
over ;  after  this  they  are  laken  out,  and 
well  fcowered  wjth  fand,  and,  to  pre- 
vent  their  rufting  again,  are  immediately 
phmged  into  puré  water,  in  which  they 
aie  to  be  kñ  till  ihe  inftant  they  are  lo 
be  tinned  or  blanched,  ihe  manner  of 
doing  which  is  this  :  tliey  flux  the  tin  in 
a  large  iron-crucible,  which  has  the  fi- 
gure of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four 
faces,  of  which  tvvo  oppolire  ones  are  lefs 
than  the  two  others.  The  crucible  is 
heated  on!y  from  below,  its  upper  part 
being  liited  with  the  furnace  all  round. 
The  crucible  is  alvíays  deeper  ihan  the 
plates,  which  are  to  be  tinned,  are  long  ; 
they  alvvays  put  them  in  downright,  and 
the  tin  ought  to  fwim  over  them  j  to  tiiis 
purpofe  artificers  of  difFerent  trades  pre- 
pare plates  of  diíFercnt  íliape?,  iho'  Mr. 
Reaumur  thinks  them  all  exceptionable, 
But  the  Germans  ule  no  fort  of  prcpara- 
tion  of  the  iron,  to  make  it  reccive  the 
tin,  more  than  the  keeping  it  always 
íteeprd  in  waur,  till  tlie  time  ;  only  when 
ihe  t.-í  is  mclted  in  ihe  crucible,  they  co- 
ver  it  with  a  la  ver  of  a  fort  of  fuet,  which 
is  ufunlly  tvvo  inclies  thick,  and  the  píate 
niuíi  pafs  through  this  líefore  it  can  come 
lo  the  mehed  tin.  The  fuíl  ufe  of  this 
covering  is  lo  keep  the  tin  from  buining  ; 
for  if  any  part  íhould  laks  fire,  ihe  fuet 
wouid  foon  moiftcn  il,  and  1  educe  it 
to  lis  primltive  Üate  again.  The  blan- 
chers  íay,  this  íuet  is  a  compounded  mat- 
tprj  it  is  indeed  of  a  hhck  colour,  but 
Mr.  Reaumur  fup'joffd  that  to  be  only 
an  rírtifice  to  make  it  a  íecret,  and  that 
VoL.  ilí. 


it  is  only  coloured  with  foot  or  the  fmoke 
of  a  chimney  ;  but  he  found  it  true  fo  far, 
lh.it  the  common  unpicpared  fuet  was 
not  fuflicient  j  for  after  feveral  aitempts, 
there  was  always  fomtthing  wanting 
to  render  the  fuccefs  cf  the  operation 
certain,  The  whoIe%  fccret  of  blanch- 
ing,  therefore,  v<||v^und  to  lie  in  the 
preparation  of  ihis"^  fuet  j  and  this,  at 
length,  he  difcovered  to  confiíl  only  in  the 
firft  frying  and  burníng  it.  This  íjmple 
operation  not  only  gives  it  the  colour, 
but  puts  it  into  a  condiiion  to  give  the 
iron  a  difpnfition  to  be  tinni'd,  which  it 
dnes  furprifingly, 

7'lie  melteíi  tin  muft  alfo  have  a  rcríain 

*  degree  of  heat,  forif  it  is  not  liot  enouoh, 
it  will  not  íiick  to  the  iron  j  and  ¡f  it  is 
too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  wiih  too  thin  a 
coat,  and  the  plates  will  have  feveral  co- 
Jours,  as  red,  blue  and  purple,  and  up- 
on  the  whole  will  have  a  cali  of  yellow. 
To  prevent  this,  by  knowing  when  ths 
fire  has  a  proper  degree  oi  heat,  they 
might  try  witli  fmall  pieces  of  ¡ron  ;  but 
in  general,  ufe  teaches  them  to  know  ti)e 
degree,  and  they  put  in  the  iron  wlien 
the  tin  is  at  a  difFerent  íiandard  of  heat, 
accordingas  they  would  give  ita  thicker 
or  thinner  coat.  Sometimes  alfo  they 
give  the  plates  a  double  layer,  as  they 
would  have  them  very  thickiy  covered. 
This  they  do  by  dippíng  them  into  the 
tin  when  very  hor  the  firft  time,  and  wht'ii 
lefs  hot  the  fecond.  The  tin  which  is  to 
give  the  fecond  coat,  muíl  be  freíli  cover- 

.  ed  with  fuet,  and  that  with  the  com- 
mon fuet,  not  the  prepared, 

Latten-brass,  piales  of  milled  brafs, 
rcduced  to  diffcrent  thicknefs,  according 
to  ihe  ufes  it  is  intended  for. 

LATUS  RECTUM,  in  conic  fe8ions,  the 
fime  with  parameter.  See  Parameter. 

Latus  transversum,  in  the  hypa-bo- 
I3,  that  part  of  the  tranfverfc  diameter, 
intercepted  between  the  vértices  of  the 
tvvo  oppofite  feftions.  See  the  artide 
Hyperbola. 

Latus  PRiMARiUM,ar!ght  line  b-ílongíng 
to  a  conic  fe6lion,  drawn  through  the 
vértex  of  the  fc¿lion,  and  wiihin  it.  See 
the  article  CONiC  SECTIONS. 

LAVAMUND,  a  city  of  Germany,  ín  the 
circle  of  Auíhia,  and  dutchy  of  Catin- 
thia,  fuuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  r¡- 
vers  Drave  and  Lavamund  ;  eaft  long. 
I       and  no:th  lat.  47**. 

LAVANDUL  A,  lavender,  in  botany^ 
a  genus  of  the  didynamia-gymnoípermia 
clafs  of  plañís,  the  corolla  whereorcon- 
II  H  fiíts 
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fifts  of  a  Tingle  ringent  petal  j  the  tube 
js  cylindiic,  and  longer  rhan  tbe  cup  j 
the  Jimb  is  patent  ihe  fupcrior  lip  ís 
greatcr,  bifiJ,  and  patent  j  the  inferior 
one  trifid,  wíth  all  ihe  lacinia  roundiíli, 
and  almoft  equal  j  there  is  no  pericarpi- 
uin  ;  ihe  cup  is  connivent  at  the  mouth, 
and  connins  foiir  roundiíh  feeds. 
Lavender  is  a  cephalic,  nt-rvoiis,  and 
itterine  medicine  :  it  is  alfo  good  in  ver- 
tigocs,  leihargies,  ípafms,  and  even  in 
'  p^l^lc^•,  and  apoplexies.  It  difpelsflatu- 
íencies  alfo,  and  is  good  in  ibpprefliuns 
,  of  uriñe  and  the  menícs.  There  isa 
water  dillilled  fiom  it  well  known  for  its 
t'iaorancy  and  cephalic  virtiie. 

LAVAIERA,  in  botany,  a  gemís  of  the 
monadelphia-polyandria  clals  of  plantsj 
thecorolia  whereof  confiíls  of  íive  plañe, 
patent,  vertically  cordated  petáis,  growing 
togcther  at  the  bafe  j  the  fruit  confilU  ef 
a  number  of  capfiiles  5  the  leceptacle  is 
colinnnar,  and  afi'ixed  to  the  capfules  j  the 
feed  is  (ingle  and  Icidney-íhaped. 

X.AVATORV,  or  Lavoredo,  an  ap- 
pelbtion  given  lo  ceríain  places  in  Chili 
:md  Pciu,  where  gojd  is  íeparated  from 
caríh  by  waíliing.  See  the  anieles  Gold 
and  Washing  cfores, 

LAUBACH,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  the  capital  of  the 
dntchy  of  Carinthia  :  eaft  Jong.  14*^  40', 
and  north  lat,  46**  28'. 

LAUDA,  a  lown  of  Germany,  in  the 
•  circle   of  Fninconia  and  biniopric  t  f 
Wuiiíbiirg  :  eaít  lorg.  9"  30',  and  noith 
lar.        3  5- • 

LAUDANUM,  a  preparation  of  opium. 
See  tlie  article  Opivm. 

LAUDER,  a  borough-town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  íhire  of  Mer?,  fitua|ted  tvventy-two 
miles  rouih-eaPv  of  Edinburgh. 

LAVENDER,  the  ianie  wiih  lavandula. 
See  the  articlc  Lavandula. 

LAVER,  a  facred  ut-nfil  in  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  confifting  of  a  bafon,  whtiice 
thcy  drew  water  by  corks. 

LAUFFEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Svvabia  and  duichy  cf  Wiitepi- 
burg :  fituated  on  the  river  Neckar: 
eaíl  long.  9°       norih  lat.  49^. 

Í^AÜFFENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  ihe  circle  of  Swabia,  íltuated  on  tlie 
Khine  :  ea(l  long.  8**,  north  lat.  47°  36'. 

X.AÜGHTEI?.,  a  paíTion  peculiar  to  man- 
kind,  orcafioned  by  fomething  that  tickies 
fhe  f.incy.  See  the  articles  Passions. 
Jn  l^ugh'.er,  the  eye-browsare  paifed  about 
ihe  middie,  and  drawn  down  next  ihe 
|ípfe  ^   ihc  eyes  are  aíniofl  íliut :  ihe 
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mouth  opens,  and  fliews  the  tecth  5  ihe 
corners  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  back, 
and  raifed  iip  5  the  cheeks  feem  pufted 
iip,  and  almoít  hide  the  eyes }  the  face  is 
uAially  red,  and  noftrils  open,  and  the 
eyes  wet. 

LAUNCESTON,   the    county-town  of 
Cornvval,  ihirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Exeler: 
weíl  long.  4"  40',  north  lat.  50^  45'. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

LAUNCH,  in  the  fea-language,  íignifíes 
to  put  üut :  as,  laimclj  the  Jbipy  that  is, 
put  her  out  of  the  dock  :  lauíicb  aft,  or 
fore^ardy  fpeaking  of  ihings  that  are 
Itowed  in  the  hold,  is,  put  them  more 
foreward  :  launchy  bol  is  a  temí  ufed 
when  a  yard  is  hoiíted  highenough,  and 
fignifies  hoift  no  more. 

LAUNDER,  among  miners,  a  place  where 
they  waíh  the  powdered  ore.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Washing  ofores.^ 

LAURA,  in  church-hiftory,  a  ñame  given 
to  a  colleélion  of  little  cells,  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  in  which  the  her- 
mits,  in  antient  times,  lived  together  in 
a  wildernefs. 

Thefe  hermits  did  not  live  in  communíty, 
but  each  monk  provided  for  himfclf  in 
his  diftin<5\  celK  The  moít  celebrated 
lauras  mentioned  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
were  in  Paleftine  j  as  the  laura  of  Sf, 
Euthymius,  at  fourorfiveleaguesdiftance 
fi'om  Jerufalem  ;  the  laura  of  St.  Saba, 
near  the  brook  Cedrón  j  the  laura  of  the 
Towers,  near  the  river  Jordán,  &c, 
LAUREATION,  in  tlTe  univerfities  of 
Scotland,  fignifies  the  aél  of  taking  the 
degree  of  mafter  of  art?,  which  the  flu- 
dents  are  permilted  lo  do  afterfour  years 
ftudy. 

LAURENCE,  or  Cancns  recular  of  St. 
Laurence,  a  religious  congregation  in 
France,  faid  to  have  bten  founded  by  St. 
Benedifl^. 

LAURENTALTA,  in  román  antiquity, 
a  feílival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Acca 
J^aurentia,  Roniulus's  nurfe. 

LAURUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  en* 
neandria-monogynia  clals  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  fix  ovato-acu- 
minated,  concave^  and  ereft  petáis,  the 
neéiarium  is  comiiofed  of  thrce  coloured, 
acuminated  tubercic?,  terminaling  in  two 
hairs,  and  flanding  round  the  germen ; 
the  fruit  is  a  drupe  pf  an  oval,  acunii* 
nated  figure,  coni^ining  only  one  cell, 
and  pontained  in  the  cofolla  j  the  feed  is 
a  fmgle,  ovsto-acuminated  nut,  and  its 
kernel  is  of  the  fame  figure. 
This  genus  cpmprchends  i{;e  Ii^urus,  cr 
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bay-tree,  thc  cínnamon-tree,  tlie  cam- 

Ehire-tree,  the  benjamin-tree,   and  the 
líTafras-tree.    See  the  article  Cinna- 
MON,  Camfhor,  Benjamín,  and  Sas- 

SAl'RAS. 

The  leaves  and  berríes  of  the  bay  tree, 
or  common  huius,  are  only  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, and  are  warm  carminatíves,  and 
fometimes  exhibited  in  this  intenjion 
againíl  flatulent  colics, ;  and  likewife  in 
hyfterical  diforders.  Thcir  principal  ufe, 
in  the  prefent  pra61ice,  is  in  glyft^rs, 
and  íome  external  appÜcations.  The 
leaves  enter  our  common  fomentation, 
and  the  berries  the  plafter  and  cataplafm 
of  cumin  5  they  alio  give  ñame  to  an 
cle¿luary,  which  is  little  otherwifc  ufed 
than  in  glyfters. 

LAUSANNE,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cantón  of  Bern,  fituited  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  lakc  of  Geneva  :  eaít  long.  6° 
3Í',  nnd  north  lat.  46'  33'. 

LAUTERBURG,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
Jandgravaie  of  Alface :  eaít  long.  8^,  and 
north  lat.  48^  43^ 

Lauterburg  is  alfo  a  town  of  Poland, 
in  the  province  of  Royal  Pruífia  :  eaft 
long.  20^,  and  north  lat.  53°  30', 

LAW,  in  general,  is  defined  to  be  a  cer- 
tain  rule  for  the  good  government  of 
mankind  in  fociety.  See  Government. 
This  rule  or  law  is  nothing  but  a  decree, 
by  which  the  fuperior  oblíges  thofe  fubjeft 
to  him,  to  accommodate  their  aflions  to 
the  diieélions  prefcribed  iherein.  But 
that  a  law  may  exert  its  forcé  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  promulgat- 
ed,  it  is  requifite  that  the  law-giver  and 
the  law  be  likewife  known.  The  legif- 
lator  of  the  laws  of  nature,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe. 
No  man  in  civil  fociety  can  be  ignorant 
who  it  is  that  has  powerover  him  ;  and 
of  thc  laws  he  has  noiice  given  him,  by  a 
publícation  plainly  and  properly  made, 
in  which  thefe  two  things  ought  to  be 
afcertained,  that  the  author  of  ihe  law  is 
he  who  hath  the  fupreme  authority  in  the 
community,  and  that  this  or  that  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  law.  The  firft  is 
known,  if  it  be  promulged  with  his  own 
mouth,  under  his  own  hand,  or  if  it  be 
done  by  proper  delegates  regularly  ad- 
mitted  ro  ihat  office:  they  miift  he  thus 
judiciouAy  executed,  and,  befides  that, 
contnin  nothing  derogatory  to  the  fove- 
reign  power.  As  to  the  true  fenfe,  after 
the  grtateft  plainneís  ufed  by  the  pro- 
mulgers,  an  explication  is  to  be  fought 


of  the  legiíiator,  or  thofe  who  are  publlcry 
appointed  to  give  jüdgment  according  lo 
Javv.  See  the  article  Judge. 
Every  perftíl  law  has  two  parts  j  the  one 
direéting  what  is  to  be  done,  or  omitteil ; 
ihe  other  dechring  the  punifliment  in- 
curred,  by  neglséling  to  do  what  is  com- 
manded,  or  artempting  what  is  prohi- 
bited.  At)d  herein  all  < lie  forcé  of  lavv 
confiíls.  See  (he  article  Punishment. 
Law  may  be  divided,  with  refpeft  to  its 
authors,  into  divine  and  human  :  ihe 
former  may  be  confidered  as  twofold, 
to  wit,  natural  or  moral,  and  pofitive» 
Natuial  law  is  that  which  God  has  made 
known  to  mankind  by  the  light  of  na- 
tural reafon.  Pofitive  law  is  that  which 
he  has  revealed  by  his  prophets  :  fucll 
were  the  laws  delivered  to  the  Jews  relat- 
ing  to  the  divine  woríhip  and  polity  pe- 
culiar to  that  people. 
Civil  or  human  laws,  coníidered  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  legiflator's  two  offices,  of 
judging  and  compelling,  may  be  divided 
into  dillributive  and  penal.  Diftributive 
law,  is  that  which  gives  every  fubjeft 
what  properly  btlongs  to  him,  f'orbidding 
others  to  injure  him  eiiher  in  his  privi- 
leges  or  properly  :  and  penal  law  is  that 
which  determines,  orappoints,  what  pu- 
niíliments  íhall  be  infíifled  on  thofe  who 
viólate  the  di'ftributive  laws  ;  it  is  man- 
datory,  and  fpeaks  only  to  the  public  of- 
íicers,  or  mag'ftraies. 
The  laws  of  any  kingdom,  orílate,  firíl 
began  with  the  ítate  itfelf:  and  if  we 
confider  the  world  asoné  univerfal  fociety, 
or  Europe  as  one  great  common wealtb* 
the  law  by  which  feparate  nations  is  go- 
verned,  with  refpeél  to  treaties,  alliance-, 
the  fending  embaíTadcrí,  (^c.  is  caüed 
jus  geniiui».,  .or  the  law  oí  nations  :  b\ir 
when  it  is  confidered  as  made  up  of  j)ar- 
ticubr  ftatfs  the  law  which  legulares  the 
public  order  of  each,  is  calleti  jüs  pub- 
licum  }  and  that  law  which  determines 
the  piivaie  rigbts  of  men,  is  called  juí 
civili,  or  civil  law.  St-e  Civil  law# 
The  laws  of  England  are  at  prefent  di- 
vided into  the  common  law,  which  is  thc 
moíl  antient  law  of  thc  km^dcm  ;  t!ie 
Ílatuie-Iaw,  nude  by  the  king  and  boih 
houfes  cf  parlianient  i  and  particular  cn- 
íioms  in  ieveral.  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
but  our  laws  are  mere  largely  di;idei 
into  the  crown  law  j  the  law  and  cullom 
of  parliamenl  5  the  rommon  Isw  j  the 
ftaiure- law  5  reaf<,n:\bl¿cuí»oms  ;  the  Inw 
6f  aruís  ;  ecclefiaüical  or  caiion-law  ;  the 
civil  law;  thc  foieíl-lawj  the  bw  cf 
II  11  a  mirqiis 
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marque  and  reprifals  ;  llie  law  of  mer- 
chants  j  martial  law,  (^c*  See  tlie  ar- 
ticles  CoMMON  LAW,  Statute,  Par- 

LÍAMENT,  FOREST, 

Oiir  laws  havc  gieat  lelpe^Sl  to  life,  li- 
berty,  freeholtl,  and  inheiitance  :  their 
ufe  is  lo  fecure  ihe  continnance  cf  thoíe 
bUíTings  we  enjoy  ;  and  tiiey  have  thsie- 
fore  a  particular  relation  to  peifonsand 
their  eftates,  to  ci  imes  and  niildemeanors, 
£fr.  See Estate,  Crime,  &c. 
hAWS  of  Jiature,  or  Mí7//o//,  in  phyfics,  are 
axioms,  or  general  rules  of  mellón  and 
reft,  obferved  hy  all  natural  bodies  in 
their  a^ions  upon  one  anoihcr.  Of  ihefe 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  elkbliíhed  three, 
whtch  may  be  feen  under  the  article 

MO  TION, 

Salte  Law,    See  the  article  Salic. 

Laav  ofarmSy  is  a  law  which  gives  precepts 
J10W  to  proclaim  a  w.ir,  to  attack  the  ene- 
niy,  and  to  punifli  offenders  in  the  camp. 

LAWENBURG,  a  city  of  Germany,  in 
the  duichy  of  ihe  fame  ñame,  fituated  on 
the  river  Elbe,  fjfieen  miles  north-ealt  of 
Lunenburg :  eall  long.  10^  37',  and 
T^orth  lat.  53°  45'. 

LAWING  of  DogSy  the  fame  wiih  expedí- 
taiingr.    See  ihe  ariicle  ExPEDiTATE. 

LAWINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  cf  Swabia,  fituated  ón  the  Da- 

'  nube  :  eaft  long.  lo*'  ao',  and  north  lat. 

LAAVLESS  COÜRT,  a  court  faid  to  be 
hiJd  annually  on  King^s  bilí,  at  Roch- 
ford,  inEíTex,  on  ihe  Wcdnefday  morn- 
ing  after  Michaelmas-day,  at  cock-ctow- 
ing,  where  they  whirpcr,  and  have  no 
c.uuile  ñor  any  peo  anil  ínk,  but  only  a 
coal.  Pcrfons  who  owe  fujr,  or  fervíce, 
and  do  not  appear,  foifeit  double  ihcir 
j  ent  every  hour  ihcy  are  rhifling. 
Tuís  fervUe  attendrincc,  Camdcn  in- 
foirñs  US,  was  impofed  on  the  tenanis  for 
ronfpiring  ac  ihc  I  ke  unfertfonable  time 
to  raife  a  coninioMon.  The  couit  be- 
lonps  to  the  honour  of  Raleigh,  and  to 
thcearl  cfVVarwick,  and  is  called  law- 
Itfs  írom  US  bti!»g  iicid  at  an  unlawful 
boin\ 

LA.WN,  a  Ppacious  pinin  in  a  park,  or  ad- 
jotnintí;  to  a  noble  feat.  As  ro  the  di- 
menfjons  rf  a  lawn,  in  a  large  j>ark,  it 
íhüuld  be  as  extcnfíve  as  the  ground  will 
perniíi  \  a:i<f,  ií  poínhle,  ¡t  íhúuld  never 
be  leCs  ihan  Tfiy  acres  :  but  in  gardens 
cf  a  modf=rHie  exttní,  a  lawn  of  ten 
acrt'S  is  ii'fiicient ;  and  in  thoíe  of  the 
largríl  (Izp,  r.ftrin  acres.  The  beft  fitu- 
ation  íyjí  a  lavv-ri,  is  in  the  frcnt  cf  the 
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boufe  ;  and  here,  if  the  houfe  front  the 
eaíi,  it  will  be  extremely  convenient  j 
but  the  moft  defirable  afpeft  for  a  lawn, 
is  that  of  the  fouth-eaíl.  As  to  ihe 
firjure  of  the  lawn,  fome  recommend  an 
txiíl  fquare,  oihers  an  oblong  fquarCi 
lome  an  oval,  and  oihers  a  circular 
fjgure  :  but  neither  of  thefe  are  to  be 
regarded.  It  oiight  to  be  fo  conti  ived,  as 
to  fuit  the  ground  j  and  as  there  íliould 
be  trees  planied  for  íhade  on  the  bounda- 
ries  of  the  lawn,  fo  the  fules  may  be 
broke  by  irregular  plantations  oF  treesj 
which,  if  there  are  not  Icme  good  pro- 
fpeé\s  beyond  the  lawn,  íliould  liound  it 
on  every  íide,  and  be  brought  round 
pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the  houfe,  If 
in  thefe  plantations  round  the  lawn,  the 
trees  are  placed  irregulariy,  fome  break- 
ing  much  forwarder  on  ihc  lawn  than 
others,  and  not  crowded  too  clofe  '10- 
gether,  they  will  make  a  bettcr  appear- 
ance  than  any  recular  plantations  can 
pofilbly  do  j  and  if  there  are  variety  of 
trees  properly  difpofed,  they  will  have 
a  good  cftcd :  but  oníy  thofe  which 
maíce  a  fine  appearance,  and  growbrge, 
flraight  and  handlome  /liould  beadmttteÜ 
here.  The  moft  proptr  trees  for  ihis 
purpofe,  are  the  elm,  oak,  chefnutand 
beech  j  and  if  there  are  fome  clumps  of 
ever-gretn  trees  intermixed  with  the 
oihers,  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole,  efperially  in  the  winler-feafon; 
the  beft  forts  for  this  purpofe,  are  lord 
Weymouth's  pine,  and  the  filver  and 
fpiucc  fírs. 

LAWSONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
oílandíia-monogynin  clafs  ofplants;  the 
corulla  whtreof  confilis  of  four,  plañe, 
ovato-Ianceolated,  patent  petáis  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  globofe  capfule,  terminaring 
in  a  point,  and  containing  four  cells  j 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  angular  and 
acuminated. 

LAWYER  íignifies  a  counfellor,  or  ene 
that  is  learned  or  íkilled  in  the  law. 

LAXATIVE  MEDICINES,  thofe  which 
loüfen  rhe  belly,  and  difpofe  a  pcrfon  to 
go  frequenlly  to  llot-l  :  fuch  are  all  ca- 
tharlic,  emollient,  and  lubiicating  me- 
dicines. See  the  anieles  Cathartics, 
Emollients,  ©"f. 

LAXEMHURG,  a  town  of  Germany.  in 
the  circle  of  Aurtiia,  tm  miles  fouth  of 
Vienna. 

LAY,  in  french  pcefry,  ('ct^o'es  a  íliort 
poem,  fomeihing  like  our  b^Il.ids, 

Lay-brothers,  among  the  rcmaniíls, 
thofe  piüus^  but  ilÜteiale  ptrfons,  who 
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devote  themfclves,  in  fome  convent,  to 
the  fervice  of  the  rcligíous.  They  wear 
a  clifFerent  habit  from  that  of  the  religi- 
ous,  but  never  entcr  into  the  choir,  ñor 
are  preíent  at  the  chaptcrs  j  ñor  do  they 
make  any  oiher  vow,  excépt  of  conftancy 
and  obcdíence.  In  nunneries,  there  are 
alfo  lay-filhrs. 

Lav  the  laúd,  at  fea,  is  faid  when  they  get 
out  of  fight  of  land. 

Lay-land,  or  Ley-land,  ín  huíbandry, 
fallüw  ground,  or  fuch  as  lies  untilled. 

LaY-man,  one  who  follows  a  fecular  em- 
ployment,  or  has  not  entered  into  holy 
orders. 

La  Y  MAN,  among  painters,  a  fmall  ftatue 
eiiher  of  wax  or  wood,  whofe  ¡oints  are 
fo  forined,  that  it  may  be  piit  into  any  at- 
titude  or  poftiire.  Its  principal  ufe  is  for 
adjuíling  the  drapery  in  cloathing  of 
figures. 

LA.YERS,  in  gardening,  are  tender  flioots, 
or  twigs  of  trees,  laid  or  buried  in  the 
groiind ;  till  havíng  ftruck  root,  they 
are  feparatcd  from  the  parent-tree,  and 
bccome  dillinft  plants, 
Many  trees  may  be  thiis  propasjated  by 
layers  \  tlie  ever-greens  about  Bu  tholo- 
mew-tide,  and  oiher  trees  about  the 
inonlh  of  Oíflober. 

The  operation  is  performcd  by  flitlíng  the 
l)ranches  a  Üitlc  way,  and  laying  them 
about  half  a  foot  under  the  mould  :  the 
ground  íhould  firít  be  made  very  light, 
and  after  they  are  laid,  they  fliould  have 
a  üttie  water  given  them.  If  they  do 
not  comply  well  in  laying  them  down, 
they  muft  be  pegged  down  wiih  a  hook 
or  two  ;  and  if  they  have  taken  fufficient 
root  by  the  next  winter,  they  íhould  be 
cut  off  from  the  main  plants,  and  planted 
in  the  norfery,  Some  twiíl  the  branch, 
or  bare  the  rind  ;  and  if  it  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  ground,  they  fallen  a  tub  or 
baíket  near  it,  which  they  fill  wlth  good 
mould  and  iay  the  branch  in  it. 
LAZAR-HOUSE,  or  Lazaretto,  a 
public  building,  in  the  nature  of  an 
hofpital,  to  receive  the  poor  and  thoCe  af- 
fl¡6led  with  contagious  diftempers ;  in 
fome  places,  bzarettos  are  appointed  for 
the  performance  of  cjuarantinej  in  which 
cafe,  thofe  are  obliged  to  be  confined  in 
them  who  are  fuipcfled  lo  have  come 
from  places  infeóled  with  the  plígue. 
Thisis  ufually  a  large  building,  at  íome 
diliince  from  a  ciry,  whofe  apariments 
ttand  detached  from  each  othtr,  wherc 
vcífelsare  unladen,  and  the  crew  fliut  up 
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for  about  .forty  days,  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording  to  the  time  and  place  of  theif  dc- 
parture.  The  lazaretto  of  Milán  is  e- 
fteemed  one  of  the  fineíl  hofpítals  in  Italy. 
LAZARITES,  or  fathers  of  St.  Laza- 
rus,  a  rei'gious  congregation  of  regular 
clerks,  inílituted  in  PVance  in  the  fe  ven - 
teenth  century,  by  M.  Vincent,  They 
take  their  ñame  from  a  houfe  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Paris,  where  they  have  a  fc- 
minary,  called   the  feminary  of  good 
children.  The  vows  they  make  are  fim- 
ple;  and,  upon  occafion,  may  be  dif> 
penfed  w}th. 
LAZULI,  or  Lapis  Lazult,  in  natural 
hiftory,  one  of  the  ores  of  copper,  the 
bafis  of  which  is  a  cryftalline  matter, 
coloured  with  that  elegant  blue  whicli 
copper  gives  to  all  alkaline  liquors. 
It  is  a  very  compa<fl  and  hard  ftone,  and 
takes  a  high  polifli,   and  thercfare  is 
worked  into  a  number  cf  toys.  .It  is 
found  in  detached  lumps  of  the  fize  of  a 
man's  fift,  but  often  fmaller,  and  fome- 
times  of  four  or  five  pounds  weight.  It 
is  never  covered  with  any  coat  or  cruít, 
but  refembles  thofe  ílones  which,  having 
been  wafíied  off  from  whole  tirata,  are 
rounded  by  accidents  afierwards.    It  is 
nuturally  of  a  fmooth  and  gloíly  furface, 
and  its  general  colour  is.an  elegant  blue, 
but  variegated  in  a  beautiful  manner 
with  fpots  or  clouds  of  white,  and  with 
veins  of  a  fine  íhining  gold-colour, 
The  lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  but  that  of  Afia  and  Africa 
is  much  fuperior  both  in  beauty  and  real 
valué  to  the  bohemian  and  german  kind, 
which  is  too  often  fold  in  its  place. 
Chemical  writers  give  feveral  proceíTes  for 
magifteries,  tinólures,  and  elixirsof  la- 
pis lazuli  j  but  they  are  wholly  out  of  ufe, 
Its  virtues,  in  medicine,  are  thofe  of  a 
very  violent  purgative  and  emetic,  which 
are  owing  to  the  copper  it  contains?  but 
its  violence  in  the  operation  has  frighted 
people  outof  the  ule  of  it. 
Its  great  ufe  tiierefore,  befide  the  polifli- 
ing  as  a  gem,  is  the  making  the  fine  blue 
uled  in   painting,   calied  ultramarine, 
which  is  obtained  from  it  by  calcination. 
See  the  artiele  Ultramarine. 
LEA,  a  river  which  rifes  near  Luton  in 
Bedfordílúre,  and  falls  into  the  Thames 
a  little  below  Blackwall. 
hEPiD,  plumbum,  ^,  innatural  hiftory,  a 
coarfe,  impure  metal,  called  by  chííinifts 
faturn»    See  the  artiele  Metal. 
Lírad  is  the  heavicít  of  the  metáis  next 
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after  gold ;  it  ís,  indecd,  conílderably 
Jighter  tlian  quickfilver,  biit  the  want 
of  malleability  denying  that  fubílance  a 
place  in  the  clafs  of  metal?,  lead  is  among 
thcm  the  fecond  in  weight,  It  is  the 
fofteft  of  all  the  metáis  ;  eafily  ílattened 
under  the  hammer,'and  duólile  in  a  very 
great  degrec,  though  much  lefs  fo  than 
gold.  Its  colour  is  a  palé  bluifli  grey, 
it  is  very  little  fubjefl  to  ruft,  and  is  the 
leaft  fonorous  of  all  the  metáis,  except 
gold,  with  which  it  feems  nearly  on  an 
cquality,  in  regard  to  this  property  in  its 
common  ftate;  but  Mr.  Reaumur  has 
difcovered  that,  if  caft  in  the  form  of  a 
fegment  of  a  fphere,  it  has  fome  foiind 
when  ftruck  upon ;  a  property  which 
gold  dees  not  acquire  by  being  caft  in 
the  fame  form.  See  the  article  Gold. 
It  requires  the  leaft  degree  of  fire  of  all 
metáis,  except  tin,  to  piit  it  in  fufion. 
It  acquires  this  fluid  ftate,  long  before  it 
changes  its  colour;  whereas  ihe  oiher 
metáis,  except  tin,  all  become  red  hot 
before  they  run :  after  melting,  it  very 
readily  calcines  into  a  grey  powder, 
which,  if  the  fire  be  increafed  and  the 
matler  often  ftirred,  becomes  yellow, 
and  afterwards  of  a  fine  florid  red :  this 
is  the  minium,  or  common  red  lead 
of  the  íhops.  If  the  fire  be  made  yet 
more  vehement,  it  runs  into  an  oleagí- 
nous  matter,  which,  as  it  cools,  becomes 
of  a  yellowifli  or  reddifti  colour,  and  is 
compofed  of  a  number  of  thin  laminas ; 
this  is  Htharge.  Though  thefe  feveral 
fubftances  have  nothing  of  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  metal  they  are  produced  from, 
yet,  if  a  little  iron-fiiings  be  added  to 
them  over  the  fire,  or  cnly  fome  pieces  of 
charcoal,  or  any  other  oily  inflammable 
matter  be  thrown  in,  they  become  lead 
again.  The  fcoriie  of  lead,  left  to  ihem- 
felves  in  a  ftrong  fire,  always  run  into 
glafs,  and  in  that  form  make  their  way 
through  all  forts  of  veíTels. 
Lead  very  readily  and  eafily  amalgamates 
with  mercury,  and  as  readily  mixes  in 
fufion  with  all  ihe  other  metáis,  except 
iron,  though  lefs  eafily  with  copper  than 
the  left.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  lead 
ís,  to  that  of  water,  as  11325  to  1000. 
Lead,  when  in  the  boweis  of  the  earth, 
euters  into  the  body  of  cryftals,  as  is 
very  frequently  the  cafe  with  that  cryftal 
vhich  is  íoniid  about  lead  mines,  and 
jnfluences  iis  figure  fo  far  as  to  gtve  it  a 
ciibic  form.  h  often  does  this  without 
ac  all  ahering  its  colour;  but  when  it 


tinges  it  likewife,  the  colouring  ít  glyeí 
is  yellow. 

The  topaz,  among  the  gems,  owes  \is 
yellow  colour  to  this  metal  j  and,  in  the 
fa<5litious  gems,  we  find  that  the  tinge  It 
gives  to  the  compofition  is  always  a  yel- 
low, approaching  to  that  of  the  topaz. 
Lead- ore  is  readily  diftinguiflied  to  be 
fuch,  being  nearly  of  the  colour  of  lead 
itfelf,  or  a  little  darker  j  very  bright  and 
gloííy  when  freíh  broken  ;  and  compofed 
either  of  cubic  or  parallelopiped-mañes, 
or  of  fmaller  granules,  or  elle  of  ftriae  : 
in  the  firft  of  thefe  ftates  it  ¡s  commonly 
called  potter's  ore  or  diced  lead-ore  j  in 
the  fecond,  fteel-grained-ore  j  ard  in  ihe 
third,  antimoniated  ore,  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  antimony. 

Lead  is  more  eafily  feparated  from  its 
common  ore  than  any  other  metal  j 
there  requires  nothing  for  this  purpofe 
but  a  common  wood-fire,  kept  up  to  a 
due  ftrength  by  a  blaft  of  bellows.  The 
lead-ore  is  thrown  into  this  fire  upon  the 
wood,  and  the  melted  metal  runs  into  a 
hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  made 
to  receive  it,  from  which  they  ladle  it  out 
and  caft  it  into  large  maífes.  Such  ores 
of  lead  as  contain  earth  and  ftones  are  tó 
be  powdered  and  waílied  before  they  are 
committed  to  the  fire,  and  fuch  as  con- 
tain pyrites  or  marcafile,  which  is  no 
uncommon  thing,  muft  be  roafted  tvvo 
or  three  time?,  in  order  10  burn  away  the 
fulphur  they  are  debafed  with;  ihen 
powdered  and  waflied,  in  order  to  their 
being  committed  to  the  fire,  and  finally 
mixed  with  ihe  common  black  flux,  if 
very  refra£lory.  See  the  article  Flux, 
If  there  be  any  occafion  to  feparate  lead 
from  a  mixture  of  copper  in  the  regnlus, 
nothhng  is  more  eafy  than  to  do  it  by  a 
common  fire;  the  heat  of  v|hich  being 
enough  to  melt  lead,  thou^noi  to  fufe 
copper,  wlli  run  it  all  off*  and  leavc-tiie 
copper  puré  behind, 
Lead  ís  much  ufed  in  buüding,  efpeci- 
ally  for  coverings,  gulter?,  pipes  and 
glnzing;  for  wliich  ufes,  it  is  either  caft 
into  flieets  in  a  niould,  or  millet ;  which 
laft  is  by  much  the  leaft  ftrviceable,  not 
only  on  account  cf  its  thinnef?,  but  allb 
becaufe  it  is  fo  exceedingly  ftretched  in 
milling,  that  when  ít  comes  to  lie  in  the 
hot  fun,  it  fijrinks  and  cracks,  and  con- 
fequently  will^not  keep  out  the  water, 
For  the  manufaílure  of  all  which,  fec 
the  article  Plumbery. 
Lead.has  been  celebiated  by  the  chemical 
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writm  for  very  great  vírtues  ín  medi- 
cine, but,  upon  ihe  vvhole,  it  feems  to  be 
a  metal  very  cautioufly  to  be  given  iii- 
ternally,  and  rather  calculated  for  out- 
ward  application.  lis  ore  ¡s  poifonous : 
the  fteam  which  arifes  from  the  furnace 
where  it  is  worked,  infeifls  the  grafs  of 
all  the  neighbourlng  places,  and  kills  the 
animáis  that  feed  on  it  5  and  among  the 
preparations  of  it,  the  falt  called  fac- 
charum  faturni,  which  is  by  much  its  beft 
form  í'ev  medicine,  and  which  is  able  to 
do  great  fervice,  in  hasmorrhages  and 
fome  oíher  cafes ;  it  is  apt,  however,  to 
bring  on  colics  of  a  very  violent  kind, 
and  fo  many  other  diforders,  that  the  re- 
medy  often  prevés  worfe  than  thedifeafe. 
The  preparaiions  cf  lead,  are,  1.  Mi- 
nium,  or  red-lead.  2,  Litharge.  3. 
Burnt-lead,  plumhum  ufturo,  4.  Ce- 
rufe.  5.  Salt,  or  fugar  of  lead,  faccha- 
rum  faiurni.  See  Minjum,  Litharge, 
Ceruse,  and  Saccharum  saturni. 
^urnt  Lead  is  thus  prepared  ;  cut  a 
quantity  of  the  thinneft  milled  lead  that 
can  h¿  got  inio  fmall  plaíesj  fill  an 
earihen  veííel,  that  will  bear  the  fíre, 
wiih  thefe  phtes  and  powderof  common 
brimftone,  laid  Jiratmn  fuper  firaliim  ; 
fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  the  fulphiir 
is  buiTít  away,  the  lead  will  be  found  re- 
duced  to  a  blackiíli  powder.  Five  ounces 
of  fulpluir  wili  ferve  for  half  a  poiind  of 
lead.  The  matter  is  to  be  ftirred  while 
it  remains  on  the  fíre  j  and  when  it  is 
cold,  the  powder  is  to  be  vvaíhed  three 
pr  four  times  with  common  water,  and 
then  dried  for  ufe ;  being  of  the  fame 
viriue  wiih  litharge,  or  red-lead,  in 
ointments  and  plaílers.  Mixed  into  an 
ungHent  with  lard  alone,  it  ^makes  a 
good  ointment  for  the  piles.  However, 
it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  intend- 
cd  only  for  external  ufe. 
Kcfides  the  preparations  already  men- 
tioned,  we  find  meniion  of  balfam  and 
jnagillcry  of  lead.  Bahn,  or  balfam  of 
lead,  is  only  an  oil  drawn,  by  diftilla- 
t:on,  i  rom  falt  of  lead  diíTolved  in  fpirtt 
pf  turpentine.  Magifteiy  of  lead  is  the 
calx  of  lead  purified  and  fubtilifed  in 
aquaíortisj  which,  being  feveral  times 
wartied,  becomes  extreme ly  white,  and 
is  mixed  with  pomatums  for  the  face  and 
comi)lexion. 

lílack  Lead,  or  MocK  lead,  plumbago. 
See  the  article  Plumbago, 

flüfj  of  Lead.    See  the  article  Glass. 

XEAF,  fpiiumt       the  natural  hiítory  of 
plantS;  a  very  «flcntial  apd  oraamenial 
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part  of  plants,  whofe  chief  office  ís  fo 
iubtilife  and  give  more  fpirit  to  the  abun^ 
dance  of  nourifliing  fap,  and  lo  convey 
it  lo  the  little  buds. 

Botanifts  confider  the  leaves  of  ptants, 
with  regard  to  their  ftru£lure,  iheir  fur- 
face,  figure,  confiítence,  edge?,  fituation 
and  fize.  With  regard  to  their  ftru6lure, 
they  are  either  fingle,  as  thofe  of  the 
apple-tree  and  pear-iree^  or  double,  as 
thofe  of  angélica  and  parífey.  With  refpeft 
to  their  fui  face,  they  are -either  flat,  as  the 
nummularia  and  origany;  or  in  bunches, 
as  feveral  kinds  of  ¿cali  and  houfleeks. 
With  regard  to  their  confiftence,  they  are 
either  thin  and  fine,  as  thofe  of  Sr.  John's 
wort  5  or  thick  and  grofs,  as  tKpfe  of 
portulaca  ;  or  fleíhy,  as  thofe  of  feveral 
kinds  of  houíleek;  or  woolly,  as  thofé 
of  gnaphalium,  With  regard  to  their 
edges,  leaves  are  either  cut  ílighily,  as 
fome  fpecies  of  geumsj  or  deep,  as  in 
fome  of  the  jaceas.  With  regard  to 
their  fituation,  they  are  «ither  ranged 
alternaiely,  as  the  alaternas  ;  or  oppo- 
íite  to  each  other,  as  the  phillyrea  and 
the  mints.  With  regaid  to  their  íize^ 
they  are  either  very  large,  as  thofe  of  tiie 
colocafiaand  fphondylium  ;  or  modérate, 
as  thofe  of  biftort  and  the  fig-treej  or 
fmall,  as  thofe  of  the  apple-tree  and  pear- 
tree  j  or  very  fmall,  as  that  of  St  John'5 
wort. 

Moft  forts  of  fmall  plants,  and  alfo 
feveral  forts  cf  trees,  which  put  forth  a 
root  al  the  fmall  end  of  the  feed,  put  out 
two  fmall  leaves  that  are  not  at  all  like 
tiiofe  that  grow  on  the  plant  or  tree,  as 
foon  as  the  root  has  taken  hold  of  the 
ground;  and  aftervvards  between  thefe 
falfe  leaves,  there  comes  forth  a  flioot 
which  produces  leaves  like  thofe  of  ths 
plant  or  tree  from  which  ¡t  carne  :  of  thís 
nianner  of  growth,  ihere  is  an  infinite 
rumber  of  plants  and  trees, 
Doflor  Grew  ¡uftly  obferves,  that  the 
fibres  of  leaves  are  compofed  of  two 
general  kinds  of  veíTels,  ^uítí,  thofe  for 
fap  and  thofe  for  air ;  and,  that  theCe  are 
ramefied  out  of  giQater  into  lefs,  like  the 
veins  and  nrteries  in  animáis:  and  all 
naturaliíls  afcribe  to  them  very  important 
ufes  ;  the  moft  fingular  of  which  is,  that 
they,  in  fome  mealure,  perform  the  fame 
office  for  the  fupport  of  the  vegetable 
life,  as  the  lungs  of  animáis  do  for  the 
fupport  of  animal  lifej  and,  that  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  plants  draw  fome 
part  of  their  nourifliment  frqm  the  air 
throügh  their  leaves.    Tiiefe>  in  thé 
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fpring,  rcceive  the  crude  humoiirs,  di- 
vide them  very  minutcly,  and  cnriy  back 
great  plenty  of  elaborated  jiiice  to  the 
pjant.  By  tbefe  a  tranijjiiation  is  car- 
ried  on  of  what  is  unprdfitable,  anfwcring 
to  the  difcharge  in  animal  bodies  made 
by  fvveat ;  for  fometimes  the  excretory 
vertéis  of  the  leayes  are  fo  over  charged 
by  the  great  plenty  of  the  diftending 
humour,  cr  ¡uice,  that  ihey  burft  in  the 
middle,  and  let  go  the  more  fubtile  parts  ; 
and  ¡t  fiequently  happens,  that,  in  a  hot 
leafon,  a  great  pleniy  of  ¡uices  are  this 
way  difcharged  and  imbibed.  Thus 
manna  is  foiind  lo  exude  as  vvell  from 
the  leaves  as  from  tlie  bark,  efpccially 
lí  a  coid  night  foilows  a  hot  day  5  and 
ihe  lame  thing  frequcntly  happens  in 
jeveral  other  piants  and  trees,  as  vve  learn 
from  the  bees  ílying  to  the  lime-tree, 
ihat  they  may  gather  that  gummous  fiib- 
ftance  from  its  leaves  j  but  if  the  heat 
be  lefs,  all  the  fiiperfluous  j uices,  except 
thofe  wliich  are,  ptrhaps,  tranfmitted  by 
infenfible  perfpiration  thro'  the  arterial 
veífííls,  exhale  natuially,  and  return  in- 
to  the  trunk.  It  is  ajio  found,  that  the 
bibulüus  veflils,  dried  by  the  díurnal 
heat,  imbibes,  efpeciaíiy  in  the  night- 
time,  thoí'e  watry  vapours  which  arile  in 
form  of  a  vcry  thm  dew,  and  fo  make 
amcnds  fjr  the  lofs  made  by  the  arteries, 
by  the  nevv  moiíturcs  received,  Líftly, 
the  Icnf  l'erves,  in  a  íingular  manner,  to 
nouriíli  ihe  eye,  or  geni,  until  growing 
by  degrecs  to  a  gre.*!er  bulk,  it  prtíles 
the  vdTcls  of  the  fjot  ftalk  together, 
from  vvhcnce  the  humour  is,  by  little  and 
jittle,  íiopjíed  in  the  leaf  lili  íi  cannot  any 
jnore  return  thro*  the  footílalk  j  which, 
by  the  ceafing  of  the  afflux  and  reflux  of 
the  nutritious  juice,  grows  putr¡d,whence 
^  Cünfumplion  being  caufed,  the  leaf  die?, 
and  fails  otT  5  which  is  the  cliief  caufe  of 
|he  falling  of  the  leaves  in  auiunin. 
gome  have  made  the  obfervalion,  that  ai! 
pvcr-g;reens  h.ive  iheir  wood- clore  and 
ponipa<Fl  between  their  annular  circles  ; 
and,  that  their  holiling  their  leaves  all 
tiíe  winter,  proceeds  from  the  nature  of 
their  fap,  whích  is  of  a  clammy  and  lur- 
pemine  naíurcj  drid,  that  this  fap  is 
cafily  ccnden!eci  by  (hecold,and  requires 
^  great  deal  cf  heat  to  make  it  thin  and 
put  it  in  motion  :  ihu<i  a  iittle  coUI,  con- 
denfes  or  ftifFens  pitch  or  iurj)entine,  but 
it  nuift  be  a  froíl  thrit  ftays  the  motion  of 
water,  From  whence  it  happens,  that 
thofe  ii^j^Sí  which  hohi  their  leaves  will 
grow  rauch  better  «inder  ibe  droppings 


of  other  great  trees,  than  fuch  áfflíed 
their  leaves,  becaufe  their  turpentine  fap 
ílioots  ofF  the  drops,  and  preven ts  theii- 
entering  the  veíTelsin  loogreai  quantitics. 
The  various  forms  and  kinds  of  leaves, 
as  pinnated,  digitaied,  crenaied,  ha- 
ílated,  &c.  are  defcribed  under  the  ar- 
ticles  Pinnated,  Crenated,  Hasta- 

TED, 

Leaf,  in  architeílurc,  the  reprefentaiion 
of  the  leaf  of  the  acanthus  on  the  capi- 
tal of  the  corinihian  and  compofiie  or- 
ders.    See  thearticles  CoRiNTHiAN  and 

COMPOSITE. 

Leaf,  in  docks  and  watches,an  {ippellat¡on 
given  to  the  notchesof  their  pinions.  See 
the  aríicles  Clock  and  Watch. 

LEA.GUE,  a  meafure  of  length,  contain- 
ing  more  or  lefs  geometrical  paces,  ac- 
cording  to  the  diíFereni  ulages  and  cultoms 
of  countries.  A  league  at  fea,  where 
¡t  is  clíieíly  uíed  by  us,  being  a  land 
meafure  moílly  peculiar  to  the  French 
and  Gcrmans,  contains  three  thoufand 
geometrical  paces,  or  three  engliHi  miles. 
The  french  league  fometimíís  con'.ain? 
the  fame  meafure,  and  in  fome  paits  of 
France  it  confifts  of  three  thoufand  íive 
hundred  paces  :  the  mean  or  common 
league  confifts  of  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  paces,  and  the  little  league  of 
two  thou!and.  The  fpaniíli  leagues  are 
larger  than  the  french,  íéventeen  fpanifli 
leagues  making  a  degree,  or  twenty 
french  leagues,  or  fixty-nine  and  an 
half  englifli  ftatute  miles.  The  dutch 
and  german  leagues  contain  each  four 
geographical  miles.  The  perfian  leagues 
are  pretty  near  of  the  fame  cxtest  with  ¿he 
fpaniíli  j  that  is,  they  are  equal  to  four 
italian  miles  j  which  is  pretty  near  to 
what  Herodotus  calis  the  length  of  the 
perfian  parafang,  which  coniained  thírty 
lladia,  cight  whereof,  according  lo  Síla- 
bo, make  a  mile» 

League -alfo  denotes  an  allianre  or  con- 
fed^eracy  between  princes  and  ftates  for 
their  mutual  aid,  either  in  attacking, 
fome  common  enemy,  or  in  defcnding 
themftlves, 

Leagues  g/  the  Grifous,  are  a  part  of 
Swiízerland,  confilling  of  three  fubdivi- 
ííons,  the  upper  league,  the  league 
of  the  houfc  of  Gad,  and  the  league  cf 
the  ten  jurifdiélions.    See  the  arlicle 

SWITZERLAND. 

LEAK,  am.ong  feamen,  is  a  hole  in  the 
íhip  through  which  the  water  comes  in. 
To  fpring  a  lesk,  ís  faid  of  a  fliip  that 
bpgtns  to  Iciik.  To  ílop  a  leak,  is  lo  fiH 
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it  wlth  a  plug  wrapt  ín  oakam  and  well 
tarred,  or  putting  in  a  tar-pawling  cíour, 
to  keep  the  water  outj  or  nailíng  a  piece 
of  Hieet-lead  upon  the  place. 
LEAKAGE,  the  ftaie  of  a  veíTel  that 
Jeaks,  or  lets  water,  or  other  liquid, 
ouze  in  or  out.  See  the  preceding  articíe. 
Leakage,  in  commerce,  is  an  allowance 
of  iz  per  cent»  ¡n  the  cuítoms,  allowed  to 
importers  of  wines  for  the  wafte  and  da- 
mage  it  is  fiippofed  to  have  rt-ceived  in 
tlie  pafíage  :  an  allowance  oflwo  barréis 
in  twenty-two  is  allb  made  to  the 
brewers  ot  ale  and  becr,  by  the  excile- 
ofiice. 

LEAGTÜNG,  the  moft  noriberly  part  of 
China,  in  Afia.    See  China. 

LEAP,  falto,  in  mufic,  is  when  the  fong 
does  nol  procecd  by  conjoint  degrees,  as 
when  beiween  each  note  therS  is  an  in- 
terval  of  a  third,  fourth,  fífih,  Gfr.  See 
the  articles  Degree  and  Ggnjoint. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  leaps.;  the  regular  leaps  and 
the  irregular  ones.  Regular  leaps,  are 
thofe  of  a  third  major  or  minor.  whether 
natural  or  accidental,  fourlh,  fiftl),  fixth, 
minor  and  oñave,  and  thefe  eiiher  afcend- 
ing  or  defcending.  Irregular  leaps,  are 
the  tritone,  fixth  major,  l'cvetvih  major, 
the  ninih,  tenth,  and,  in  general,  all  be- 
yond  the  compafs  of  an  oólavc,  unlefs  ií 
be  for  iníh'uments. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  that  may 
be  ufed  with  diícretion,  as  the  foiudi 
diminiHied,  the  fifth  falfe  or  defe¿\¡ve, 
and  flat  fevenih.5  bur  moftly  defcending, 
very  feldom  rifing.  In  efft¿V,  all  thedií- 
ference  between  the  regular  and  irregular 
leap,  is,  that  thefe  which  are  cafiiy  per- 
formed  by  the  voice,  without  any  great 
ftruggle  or  effbrt,  are  regular,  as  the 
contrary  are  irregular.  Thefe  la ft  ílionld 
be  very  feldom  u.'cd  in  a  fong,  unlefs 
there  is  a  filence  between  them  long 
enough  to  weaken  the  idea  of  the  firít 
found  before  the  fecond  be  heard. 
Xeap-year,  the  faiije  with  biíTcxiile.  See 

•  the  article  BissEXTiL£. 

Every  ceniefimal,  or  hundrcdth  ycar,  is 
a  leap-year,  accordíng  to  the  Julián  ac- 
count,  but  according  to  ihe  gregorian,  it 
is  always  a  common  year,  except  when 
the  number  of  centuries  can  be  divided 
by  4  wiíhout  a  remainder,  for  then  it  is  a 

•  leap-yearj  but  the  intermedíale  centefi- 
nial  years  are  common  ones :  heace,  to 
know  if  ¡t  be  leap-year,  the  rule  is,  If 
ihe  year  confifts  of  complete  centuries, 
and  can  be  divided  5y  4,  it  is  leap-ycar  j 
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as  it  ís  alfa,  when  the  intermedíate  years 
can  be  divided  by  4  :  thus  the  year  1756 
was  a  leap-y^arj  for  56  may  be  divided 
by  4,  withüut  a  remamder.  If  the  ír» 
•termediate  years  cannot  be  divided  by  4, 
the  remainder  íliews  the  number  of  year« 
over  leap-year. 

LEARMOÜTH,  a/fiarket-town  oftíor- 
ihumberlrtnd,  lituated  forty  eight  miles 
north-weft  of  Nev/caftle,  and  -twelve 
fonth  -weít  of  Berwick. 

LEASE,  in  lav/,  a  demife  or  Ictting  of 
Jands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  unto 
an  other  for  life,  term  of  years,  or  at 
wlll,  for  a  rent  reíérved. 
All  edates,  or  terms  for  years,  ín  lands, 
&c,  which  are  not  reduced  into  writing 
and  figned  by  the  parties,  (hall  have  no 
greater  eíFeél  ihan  as  eñates  at  will,  un- 
Je  s  it  l>e  leafes  of  terms  not  exceeding 
three  ye.irs  froni  the  making,  Jn  cale 
the  fubítance  of  a  leafe  that  e:;ceeds  three 
years  be  put  in  writing,  and  figned  by 
the  par;iíS,  though  fuch  a  leafc  be  not 
fealed,  it  will  have  the  eífefí  of  a  Itafe 
for  years.  If  articles  of  agreement  are 
made  wi  h  covenanis  to  ma4ce  a  leafe  for 
a  certain  term  under  a  particular  rent 
referved,  this  feems  to  imply  a  leafe,  and 
has  been  fo  adjudged,  The  words,  ío 
Jm^e^fid poJJ'efs  laadsy  in  confideratioii 
of  a  ycarly  reiit,  wtll  make  a  leafe  of  the 
land,j  alfo  a  liceuce  to  uccupy  and  take 
the  proHts,  c;V.  amounts  to  a  leafe,  A 
huíband  may  m^ke  fuch  leafes  of  lands 
held  in  tail  in  ihe  right  of  bis  wife,  pro- 
vided  tliat  Hie  be  made  a  party  thereto. 
•Where  a  perfon  has  an  eftate  for  lifc,  he 
is  at  libeny  to  grant  a  leafe  during  fuch 
eílaíc.  One  inicreüed  in  lands,  Éfr.  for 
a  term  of  years,  may  make  a  leafe  of  all 
the  years  except  one  day,  or  other  fliort 
part  of  the  term  :  for  it  mu(l  be  granted 
for  a  lefs.time  than  the  leíFor  has  in  tbe 
lands,  othtrwife  it  will  be  an  aflignment. 
By  the  common  law,  a  leafe  for  life  can- 
not be  made  fo  as  to  commence  in  futuro, 
foi*  this  re^fon,  that  livery  cannot  be 
made  to  a-futuie  elta'e,  thoiigh  a  leafe 
for  term  cf  years  mr.y  bcgin  eiiher  on  a 
day  paft  or  10  come,  as  at  Michaelmas 
la(K  or  Chriñmas  ntxt,  ^c. 

Léase  and  Reléase,  as  ufed  ín  our  law, 
f)gnifies  a  certain  inílrument  in  writing, 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  ri^ht  or  intertlt 
in  lands  and  lenetnenis  in  i'cre  to  another, 
Jn  the  making  of  this  conveyance,  a  leafe 
•or  bargain  and  fale  for  a  ye^ir,  bearing 
date  the  next  day  before  the  date  of  the 
releafe,  is  fu'ít  executed^  to.:he  iritent  that 
lU  by 
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by  viHue  iliereof,  and  of  the  ílatute  made 
for  transferring  of  ufes  into  poíreífion, 
the  leíTee  may  be  in  the  a6lual  poíT. ilion 
of  ihc  lands,  &c,  intended  to  be  granted 
by  the  releaíe,  and  to  be  thereby  cnabled 
to  raice  a  grant  of  the  reverfion  and  ¡n- 
heritance  of  the  faid  lands,  fif<r.  to  h¡m, 
his  heirs  and  aíjgns  for  ever  :  after  which 
the  releafe  muft  be  executed,  reciting  the 
leafe  or  bargain  and  fale,  and  declaring 
the  ufe. 

A  releafe  made  by  a  perfon,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  making  thereof  had  no  right 
to  the  lands,  is  void  ¡n  law ;  as  it  is  like- 
wife  when  made  to  a  man  who  at  the 
time  of  its  making  hath  nothing  ín  the 
lands  j  for  he  ought  to  have  either  a 
freehold  therein,  ora  poíTefTion  or  privity, 
A  leafe  and  releafe  being  only  in  the 
nature  of  ene  deed,  make  but  one  con- 
veyance. 

The  releafe  con fifts  of  the  followíng  prin- 
cipal parts,  ^iz.  the  ñames  of  the  par- 
ties,  ineir  places  of  abode,  and  their  ad- 
ditions  ;  the  confideration  and  granting 
part,  with  the  particulars  of  what  is 
granted  ;  the  habendum,  or  cxplanatory 
claufe,  íliewing  what  intereft  is  granteíí, 
to  whom,  and  for  what  ufe  :  then  a  co- 
venant  that  the  releafor  is  lawful  owner, 
is  feized  in  fee,  and  hath  4  good  right  lo 
grant,  &c, 

LEASH,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  three 
creatures  of  any  kínd  j  but  chiefly  grey- 
hounds,  foxes,  bucks  and  hares, 
The  temí  leaíli  alió  fignifies  a  line  to 
hold  in  a  hunting  dog ;  and  a  fmall 
long  thong  of  leather,  by  which  a  fal- 
ccner  holds  hh  hawk. 

ILEATHER,  the  íkin  of  feveral  forts  of 
beafts  drcífed  and  prepared  for  the  ufe  of 
the  various  nianufafíurers,  whofe  buíinefs 
it  is  to  make  theni  up.  The  biiicher 
pnd  otlier?,  who  flay  oír  their  hides  or 
íkin,  difpofeof  them  ravv  or  falted  to  the 
lanner  and  tawyer,  and  thty  to  the 
íliamcy,  morocco,  and  other  kind  of 
Jéathcr-drcíTers,  who  prepare  ihem  ac- 
cording  10  their  refpeítive  arts,  in  ordtr 
to  difpofe  of  thírm  among  the  curriers, 
glüversf,  harncfs-makers,  coach-makcrs, 
lad<iler8,  breeches-maker?,  gilt  leather- 
.inakers,   chair  -  makers,  fiioe-makeis, 

'  book-binders,  and  all  in  any  way  con- 
cérned  in  the  artícíe  cf  leather. 
The  three  principal  aííbrtments  of  lea- 
ther are  tanned  or  tawed,  and  oil  ánd 
aíum-leather ;  and  it  may  he  affirmed, 
with  great  tnilh,  that  the  íkins  of  our 
pwn  produ^ioHj  and  ihofe  irrported  frcm 


our  coloníes,  when  drelTed  ín  thís  kíng;- 
dom,  make  the  beft  leather  in  the  world, 
and  that  therefore  this  is  an  article  of 
great  ímportance  to  the  trade  of  the 
nation. 

Though  there  ¡s  no  little  dffference  be- 
tween  the  dreílíng  of  íhamoy-leather, 
alum-leather,  hungary  leather,  morocco 
leather,  parchment,  and  tanning ;  yet 
the  íkins  which  pafs  throiigh  the  hands 
of  thefe  feveral  workmen,  ought  to  have 
been  for  the  moft  part,  at  leaft,  waílied 
clean  from  blood  and  impurities  in  a  run- 
ning  water  j  fet  to  drain,  worked  with 
the  hands,  or  pounded  with  wooden 
peílles  in  a  vat  j  put  into  the  pit  (which 
is  a  hole  lined  either  with  wood,  or  with 
ílone  and  moriar)  fiÜed  with  water  in 
which  quick-lime  is  diíTolved,  in  order 
to  loofen  the  hair,  that  it  may  be  eafily 
rubbed  off  without  injuring  the  íkinj 
drawn  out,  and  fet  to  drain  on  the  edgé 
of  the  pit  i  ftretched  on  the  leg  or  horfe, 
in  orJer  to  have  the  hair  fcraped  oíF  with 
a  blunt  iron-knife,  or  wooden  cylinderj 
the  membranes  on  the  fleíliy  fide,  and  the 
fcabs  or  roughnefs  on  the  grain  fidp^ 
pared  off  with  a  íharp  knife,  and  tl.e 
íkins  rubbed  with  a  whetítone,  Iq  take 
off  any  particles  of  the  lime,  or  any  thing 
elfe  that  may  óccafion  hardnefs  j  thick- 
ened  by  different  forts  of  powder,  where^ 
by  thcy  become  greater  in  bulk,  and  fq 
much  lighter,  as  gradually  to  rife  to  the 
fui  face  of  the  water  j  ítretched  out  greeq 
or  half  dried,  and  piled  one  over  ano- 
ther ;  or  put  up  feparate  after  they  are 
dried,  and  hung  out  to  air  upon  poles, 
line?:,  or  any  othtr  way:  which  muft  be 
repeiitedly  done  in  the  dreílíng  of  fmall 
íkins.  This  altérnate  tranfition  from  the 
liquid  cf  the  air  into  that  of  water,  an4 
from  water  into  the  air,  with  the  aQiíl- 
ance  of  lime,  falts,  and  oils,  opens  the 
inmoít  fibres  of  the  íkin  fo  effeítually, 
as  greatly  to  facilítate  the  introdu¿tio5 
of  lubílances  propcr  for  making  tl)Cin 
pliant  without  rendering  them  th.inneri  t 
The  aluni  leathtrr-dreíl'er  dieífes  all  forl^ 
of  whife  Ic  ítlier  from  the  ox  hide  to  the 
lamb  íicínj  for  dreíling  the  fadler's  lea- 
ther, he  ufes  bran,  fea-falr,  and  alunij 
and  for  lh¿t  which  ihe  glover  uíés,  after 
the  common  preparatives,  he  íirft  ein- 
ploys  bran,  and  then  with  falt,  alum, 
fine  flower,  and  yolks  of  eggs  mixed  in 
hot  water,  he  make?  a  fort  of  pap,  with 
which  the  íkins  are  fmeared  in  a  trouf  h. 
The  íliamoy  leather-dufitr  foaks  in  oy\, 
iiQt  only  ihc  íKins  of  the  true  íhamoy, 

which 
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which  is  a  wild  goat,  but  likewlfe  thofe 
of  all  other  goats.  The  tanner  ufes  ihe 
bark  of  young  oaks  ground  ín  a  tanning 
mili,  in  vvhich  hefoalcs  the  íkins  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  diíFerent  fervices 
rxpeíled  from  them,  íheir  chief  ufe  be- 
ing  to  reinain  firm  and  keep  oüt  water. 
In  certain  cafes,  inftead  of  tan,  he  ufes 
redon,  whích  is  chiefly  ufed  for  tanning 
ram,  ílieep- íkins,  and  dreíling  ruíTia 
leather;  Cut  for  ihe  diíferent  methods  in 
which  ihe  tanner,  cnrrier,  ruíTia  and  mo- 
rocdb  leather- dr^flers  proceed  in  finiíhing 
their  íkins,  fee  the  anieles  Currying, 
Tanning,  Éfc.  and  for  the  diities  on 
leaiher  and  íkins,  fee  the  articJes  Exci  S£, 
FuRR, 

Colourhig  o/'Leather.  To  colou  r  vvh  ite 
Jcaiher,  the  beít  way.  Híng  the  íkins 
in  chalk  or  lime-water,  till  they  are 
grown  fupple,  that  the  hair  or  wool  may 
be  ftf ipped  oíF 5  ílretch  them  on  ten- 
téis, or  by  means  of  lines,  and  fmooth 
them  over  :  then  bruíli  them  over  wiih 
alum-vvater  very  warm,  and  colour 
them  wiih  the  colonr  you  would  ha  ve 
Ihem^  and  dry  them  in  the  lun,  or  in 
fome  warm  bou  fe,  and  they  will  be  ufe- 
fiil  on  fundry  occafions,  without  any 
fariher  trouble. 

To  colour  black-leathcr  the  Germán  w^y, 
Take  of  the  baikof  eider  two  pounds, 
of  ihe  filings  or  ruft  of  iron  the  fame 
q'iantity  j  put  therií  into  two  gallons  of 
rain-water,  and  ílop  thtm  «p  clofe  in  a 
caík  or  vcíFel,  and  let  them  Itand  for  the 
fpace cf  two  months :  then  add  10  that  the 
Jjquid  part  of  a  pound  of  nut-galls,  beaten 
te  powder,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
copperas,  heating  ihcm  over  the  fire,  and 
fuffering  them  to  íland  24.  hours  after  í 
and  then  ufe  the  liqucr  wiih  a  bruíli  till 
the  fnin  has  tnken  a  fine  blark. 
To  colour  leather  a  fair  red.  Firíl  rub 
the  leathfr  wtl!  in  alum-waler,  or  alum 
itj  boil  dale  uriñe,  frum  it,  till  half  of 
it  is  waílrd  :  then  put  in  an  cunee  of  the 
fíneft  lake,  the  like  qumti'y  of  brazil  in 
powder,  ene  ounce  of  ahmi,  and  half 
an  oimce  of  íwl  armoniac  j  nnx  them 
wpil,  and  keep  them  ílirring  over  a  gen- 
th?  firc  abour  two  hours,  and  fo  ufe  the 
lí(|ui'i  part,  to  colour  or  tinge  the  Ikins. 
I'o  coiour  leather  of  a  curious  french  yel- 
low.  Take  one  part  of  chalk,  and  ano- 
(her  of  wood-aílies,  and  make  of  them 
a  good  Jye  ;  then  íírain  out  the  fine  \\- 
qnor,  and  fet  it  in  a  veíl'el  over  the  fire, 
and  put  into  it  turmeric  in  powder,  and 
a  liule  faífron  5  and  Ui  it  fimmer,  till  it 
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becomes  pretty  thick  ;  then  fet  ít  a  cool* 
¡ng,  to  be  ufed  as  occafion  requires. 
To  make  white  leather  blue.  Take  a 
quart  of  eider  berries,  ílrain  out  the 
jiiice,  and  boil  it  with  an  ounce  of  pow- 
der of  alum,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ín- 
digo, or  fmalt-blue,  and  bruíli  over  the 
leather  with  a  fine  bruíh  dipped  in  it 
three  times,  fuffering  it  to  dry  betweea 
whiles,  and  the  bufinefs  will  be  effe^ed. 
To  colour  fpaniíh  leather,  (^c,  Take  that 
which  the  Dutch  cali  pomplemelch,  warm 
¡t,  and  rub  the  leather  with  it ;  then  take 
of  venice  tot  appelcn,  and  liaving  pound- 
ed  it  fmali,  put  a  quantiiy  of  water  to  it, 
and  let  it  fcften  over  a  gentle  fire  j  theni 
prefs  out  the  water,  and  rub  or  wafli  out 
the  íkin  in  it  j  repeating  the  fame  feveral 
times  5  and  afier  that,  t¡?kc  the  fineíl  ílioc- 
makers  black,  and  rub  the  íkin  over  with 
ir,  having  in  the  melting  added  a  little 
vitriol  or  copperas,  and  letting  it  dry, 
take  goofc  or  hog's  greafe,  and  with  a 
vvoollen  clotli  rub  ihe  íkin  over  for  a  good 
while,  where  there  is  a  good  fire  te  fup- 
ple it,  and  afterwards  rub  it  over  witli 
your  hands,  lili  it  difappear  ;  or  inflead 
ofgreafe,  ycu  may  ufe  linfeed  or  train- 
oil,  and  fo  in  cafe  of  any  other  colour, 
according  to  the  colours  you  deíign. 
Dy'mg  of  Leather,  To  dye  leather  of  a 
reddiíh  colour.  Firlt  waíli  the  íkins  in 
water,  and  wring  them  out  well,  and  af- 
terwards wet  them  with  a  folution  of  tar- 
tar  and  bay-falt  in  fair  water,  and  wring 
them  out  again :  then  to  the  former 
diííolution  add  aílies  of  crab-íhells,  and 
rub  the  íkins  very  well  with  this:  af- 
terwards, waíli  them  in  cominon  water, 
and  wring  them  out ;  then  waíh  them 
with  tinólure  of  maddei*  in  the  í'olution 
of  tartar  and  alum  and  the  crab-íliell 
aíhes  :  and  if  they  prove  not  red  enough 
after  all,  waüi  them  with  the  tinólure  of 
brazil. 

To  dye  leather  of  a  puré  yellow,  Take 
of  fine  aloes  two  ounccs,  cf  linfeed-oil 
four  pounds;  dilfolve  or  melt  them  j  theil 
ílram  the  liquor,  and  befmear  the  íkins 
wiih  it,  and  bting  dry,  varniíh  them, 
over. 

To  dye  íkins  of  an  orange.  Boil  fuílic- 
berries  in  alum-water:  but  for  a  deep 
orange,  ufe  turmeric-ioof- 
To  dye  leather  blue.  Boil  elder-berríes, 
or  dwarf-elder  in  water;  then  fmear  or 
waíli  the  íkins  with  itj  wring  thenx 
out 5  then  boií  the  berries  as  before  in 
a  folution  of  alum-water,  and  wet  the 
íkins  in  the  íarae  water  «nce  or  twice; 
XI  I  s  4ry 
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dry  tliem,  and  ihey  will  be  very  bine. 
To  dye  lealheroFa  puré  íky-colour.  For 
each  íkin  take  índigo  one  ounce,  put  it 
rnto  boiling  water,  let  it  ífand  one  nic:ht ; 
then  warm  it  a  l¡tt!c,  and  wiíh  a  briiíli- 
pEiicil  beíVnear  the  íkin  twice  over. 
To  dye  leaiher  purple.  DiíTolve  rocli- 
alum  ín  vvarni  water,  wet  the  fkins  with 
it,  dry  them  j  then  boirrafped  brazi!  well 
in  water  j  let  it  ít^.nd  to  cool :  do  this 
three  time?,  and  añerwards  rub  the  dye 
over  the  íkins  with  yourhand,  and  when 
they  are  dry,  polifli  tljem. 
To  dye  leaiher  green.  Take  fap  green 
and  aluoi'Water,  of  each  a  íufiicient 
quantiry;  mix  and  boil  jhem  a  littie  ; 
if  you  would  have  the  colour  darker,  add 
a  liítle  índigo. 

Gilding  o/LeatH'ER.  Take  glaír  of  the 
vvhites  of  eggs  or  gnm-water,  and,  with 
a  b'^iiíh,  rub  over  ih.e  leather  with  eithcr 
oí" them  i  then  lay  on  the  gold  or  filver, 
and  leiting  them  dry,  burnifli  them.  See 
the  anieles  GiLDiNG-and  BURN'ISHING. 
To  dreís  or  cover  leather  with  fdver  or 
gold,  Take  brown  red,  grind  or  move 
it  on  a  (bone  with  a  muller,  adding  wa- 
ter and  chalk,'  and'  when  the  latier  is 
dlíTolved,  rubor  lightiy  dawbtiiie  leather 
over  with  ¡t,  tUl  it  looks  a  littie  wbitiíli, 
nnd  then  lay  on  the  leaf,  filver  or  gold, 
before  ihe  leather  ís  quite  diy^,  laying 
the  Icaves  a  littie  over  each  oiller,-  ihat 
there  may  not  be  the  leaft  part  uncover^ 
ed  j  and  when  they  have  well  clofed  with 
the  leather,  and  are  ÍUiTiciently  dried  on^ 
and  hardened,  rub  them  over  with  ziv 
ivory  poliíher,  or  ihe  fore-tooth  of  a 
horfe. 

For  ihe  duties  on  Leather,  fee  ihe 

articíes  HiDEs,  SiciNs,  fefr. 
LE  AVEN,  a  piece  of  lour  dough,  tifcd  to 

ferment  and  rcnder  light  a  much  larger 

quantiív  of  dough  or  palle. 
LEAVER,  orLEVER,  in  medicine.  See 

the  art'cle  Lever. 
LEBüS,  a  tov/n  of  G*rmany,  in  the  mnr- 

quifate  of  BranHenburg,  lUuated  on  the 

rivrr  Oder:  cali  long.  i j*^,,  noiih  Jat. 

LECCiE,  a  ciiy  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  ten  itcry  cf  Otranto:  eaít 
long.  19^,  north  iat.  40°  3.2,'. 

ÍECCO,  a  lown  of  Itily,  in  the  dufchy  oF 
Milán :  eaíl  long.  9*^  40',  ncnh  lat,. 
4.^"  4/.  . 

LKCH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  ín 
Tyról,  and  running  north,  divides  Swa- 
.  bia-  frcm  BaVdiia,  and  h::ving  paífed  by 
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Landfptug  and  Augíburg,  falls  into  th<r 
Danuhe  belovv  Donawert. 
Lech  is  alfo  a  river  of  Holland,  which  runs 
frorfi  eaíl  to  well  through  the  provinces  of 
GeMerland  and  Uirecht,  and  unltlng  with 
the  waters  of  the  Maes,  falls  into  the 
Germán  fea,-  near  the  city  of  Briel. 
LECHEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trí- 
andrid- moncgynia  clafs  of  plants,  ihe 
calyx  cf  which  is  a  three- leafed  pcrian- 
ihiuiv^:,  the  leaves  are  concavej  patent 
and  permanent;  the  cerolla  con^iíls  of 
three  obl'ong  leaves,  narrower  iban  the 
cup  5  the  fiuit  is  an  oval,  ihree-cornered 
capfule,  compofed  of  three  valves,  and 
contdining  three  cells,  in  which  is  a 
fmgle  oval  fced, 
LECHIA,  ín  ichthyology,  the  fcomber', 
wiih  two  fins  on  the  back,  and  the  laft 
ray  on  the  hinder  fin  very  long.  See 
the  arlic!e  SCOMBER. 
LECHLADE,  a  market-town  of  Glou- 
ceílei  fiiire,  ten  miles  eaíl  of  Cirenceller. 
LECHNICH,  a  town  ofGermany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Pvhine,  and  ele6lorate 
of  Cologn  :  eaíl  long.  6®  35',  north  lat. 
50°  40'. 

LECLUSE,  a  town  of  the  french  Nethcr- 
lands,  in  the  province  ofFIanders,  íivc 
miles  füuth  of  Doway  :  eaíl  long.  3% 
north  lat.  50^  20'. 
LECTICA,  in  román  antíquiiy,  a  vehicle 
in  which  people  were  carried  in  a  rtciin- 
ing  pofture»» 
LECTIoTERNIUMv  a  rclígious  teaíl  or 
b^nquet  of  theaniient  Romans.  In  times 
of  pubHcdanger  crcalamity,  orof  thankf- 
giving  for  fqme  happy  evenr,  the  repub- 
lic  ordíred  folemn  feaíls  to  be  m:ídc  for 
tiíe  gods  ;  and  ihis  folemnity  was  called 
le6liíl'ern¡iim,  becaufe  on  this  occafion 
they  fpiead  tables,  and  placed  heds  around 
them,  on  whiclr  their  heavenly  gueíla 
were  to  líe  and  eat.  Thcfe  beds  wcre 
phced  near  the  altars  ;  they  were  ílrew- 
ed  with  leaves  and  odoriferous  herbí;  j 
cuíliions  were  laid  for  the  gods  to  rell 
thc  r  heads  upon,.  and  their  ftatues  laid 
lipón  theíe  beds  as  if  they  were  10  par- 
take  of  the  feaíl :  while  the  goddcíle» 
w?re  placed  in  chairs,  after  the  nianncr 
of"  the  román  ladies..  During  the  time 
this  rcligious  ceremony  lalled,  the  Ro- 
mans crovvded  to  the  temples;  and  ihé 
fcnaiors,  preceded  by  the  pontifex  maxi- 
raus,  carne  to  the  place  where  the  cere- 
mony was  performtd,  with  crowns  ,on 
their  heads,  íinging  hymns  in  pi-aife,of  the 
gods,  ^'hofe  llaluss  wftic  cruiisd  in  t!Í- 
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iimpb  ín  chariots  and  on  biers,  accompa- 
nied  with  mu  fie. 
LECTOUR,  a  city  of  France,  ín  the  pFo- 
vince  of  Gafcony :  eaft  long,  %¿ ^  north 
lat.  44^. 

LECTÜRERS,  in  England,  are  an  order 
of  preachers  in  pariíh  churches,  diftinfl 
from  the  reidor  or  vicar.  They  are  cho- 
fen  by  the  veftry,  or  chief  ¡nhabitants  of 
the  parllli,  and  are  ufually  the  afternoon 
preachers.  ^> 
The  law  requires,  that  they  have  the  ap- 
probation  and  admlflion  of  the  ordinary, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  their  admifíion, 
they  fubfcribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of  religión,  ^c.  rcquired  by  the  ftaiute, 
14  Car.  II.  and  they  are  to  be  üccnfed 
by  the  bifliop,  like  other  minifters. 
Where  there  are  leílures  founded  by  the 
donations  oí  pious  pei  fons,  the  leílurers 
are  appointed  by  the  founders,  without 
any  ¡ntcrpofition  or  confent  of  re£lors  of 
churches,  ^c.  thougb  with  the  leave  and 
approbaiíon  of  the  biíhop  j  fuch  as  that 
of  lady  Moyer,  at  St.  PauJ-s, 

LEDBURY,  a  market-town  ofHereford- 
fliire,  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Heieford. 

LEDESMA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince  üf  León,  lituatcd  on  the  river  Ter- 
mes, eighteen  miles  we(l  of  Salamanca  ; 
weít  long,  6^  35',  north  lat.  4.1*^  15'. 

LEDGES,  in  a  íhip,  are  finall  pieces  of 
timher  lying  a-ihwait  from  the  wafte- 
trces  to  the  roof  trfes  :  they  ferve  to  bear 
up  the  gratings  or  nettings  over  the  ha!f- 
derlc.    See  the  article  Ship. 

LEDGER,  tlie  principal  book  whereia 
mcfch  ints  enttr  their  accounts.  See  the 
arrirlc  Book. 

LEDUM,  the  Marsh-Cístus,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  decandriarinonogynia  clafs 
ofplants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
fivehollow,  p.itent,  oval  pttals;  the  fruit 
is  aroundilh  capAile,  containing  five  cells 
and  opcning  in  five  places  ai  the  bafe  5 
the  feeds  are  nnmcrous,  oblong,  narrovv- 
pointed  at  each  end,  and  very  lUnder. 

LEE,  in  the  fea-language,  a  vvord  of  va- 
rious  fignifications ;  though  it  is  gene- 
rally  underflood,  to  mean  ihs  part  oppo- 
íite  lo  ihe  vvind.  Thus  kc  Jhore,  is  that 
íliore  againft  which  the  %v¡nd  Mows, 
Lce  lrdcky  or  have  a  careoF  the  lee-latch, 
is,  take  carc  that  the  fiiip  dcn't  go  to  the 
Jffwa rd,  cr  too  ne-\r  the  íliorc.  Á  lee 
ihe  heim,  put  it  to  the  Iteward  fide  of  the 
íliíp.  lie  by  i  he  ke,  or  to  come  up 
to  the  kc,  is  to  bring  the  fliip  fo,  that 
all  hcr  fails  may  lie  ílat  againít  her 
niafts  and  íhroüds,  and  that  the  wind 


may  come  right  upon  her  bread- ftde. 
Lee-Fang,  ís  a  rope  reeved  into  the  crin- 

gles  of  the  courfes,  to  hale  in  the  bottom 

of  the  fail,  that  the  bonncts  may  be  laccd 

on,  or  the  fail  taken  in. 
Lee-way,  is  the  angle  that  the  rhumb- 

line,  upon  whiih  ihe  íhip  endeavours  to 

fail,  makes  with  the  rhumb  upon  which 

ihe  really  faiis. 

This  isoccafioned  by  the  forcé  of  the  wind, 
or  furge  of  the  fea,  when  ihe  lies  to  the 
windward,  or  is  clofe  hawled  5  which 
caufes  her  lo  fail  ofF  and  glide  íide-ways 
from  the  point  of  the  compafs  ílie  capes 
at.  Thus,  let  NESW  (píate  CLV. 
fig.  2.  n**  T.)  reprefent  the  compafs,  and 
fuppofe  a  fliip  at  C  capes  at,  or  endeavours 
to  fail  upon  the  rhumb  C  but  by  the 
forcé  of  the  wind  and  furge  oF  the  fea  ílie 
is  obliged  to  fail  off,  and  make  her  way 
good  upon  the  rhumb  C  b;  ihen  ihe  angle 
aCb  is  thelee-way:  and  if  that  angle 
be  equal  to  one  point,  the  íhip  is  faid  to 
make  one  point  lec-way  ;  or  if  equal  to 
two  point?,  the  íhip  is  faid  to  make  two 
points  lee-way,  &c. 

The  quantiiy  of  this  angle  is  very  un- 
certain  j  becaufe  fome  íliips,  with  the 
fame  quañtity  of  fail,  and  with  ihe  fame 
gale,  wil!  make  more  lee-way  than 
others  j  it  dcpending  much  upon  the 
mould  and  trini  of  the  íhip,  and  the  quañ- 
tity cf  water  that  ihe  draws,  Howevcr, 
the  common  allowances  made  for  lee- 
way,  are  thefe  :  i,  If  the  íhip  be  clofe 
hauled,  has  all  her  fails  fet,  the  water 
fmooth,  and  a  modérate  gale  of  wínd, 
ílie  is  fuppofed  to  make  llttle  or  no  lee- 
way.  2.  If  it  blow  ib  freíli,  as  to  caufe 
the  írnali  fails  to  be  handed,  it  is  ufual 
to  allow  ona  point.  3.  If  it  blow  fo 
hard,  that  the  tops  muíl  be  clofe  reeft,  the 
íhip  then  makes  about  two  points  lee- 
way,  4.  If  one  topfail  muíl  be  handed, 
it  is  common  tb  allow  two  and  three 
quartcrs  or  three  points  lee-way.  5. 
When  both  topfails  muft  be  handed, 
they  allow  about  four  points  lee-way, 
6.  When  it  blows  fo  hard,  as  to  occa- 
íion  the  fore-courfe  to  be  handed,  the  al- 
lowance  is  betwecn  five  and  a  half  and 
fix  points.  ^  7.  When  both  main  and 
fore  courfes  muft  be  handed,  then  fix  or 
fix  and  a  half  points  muft  be  allowed  for 
her  lee- way.  8.  When  the  mizzen  is 
handtd,  and  the  ri.ip  is  trying  a  hu'l,  ílie 
then  makes  her  way  good  about  one 
point  before  the  beam,  that  ¡s,  about  fcvcn 
points  lee-way. 

Though  thefe  rules  are  fuch  as  are  gene- 
*  lally 
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rally  ufcd,  yet  as  the  lee-way  dependa 
much  upon  the  mould  and  trini  of  the 
íhip,  we  íhall  here  give  the  method  of 
afcertaíning  it  by  obíervation :  thus  Itt  the 
íliip's  wake  be  íet  by  a  compaís  in  the 
poop,  and  the  oppü/lte  rhumb  is  the  true 
courfe  made  good  by  the  íhip  5  then  tlie 
diñerence  between  this  and  the  courfe 
given  by  the  compafs  in  the  bittacle,  is 
the  lee-vvay  required.  If  the  fiiip  be 
wiihin  fight  of  land,  the  lee-vvay  may  be 
cxaflly  iound  by  obfervíng  a  point  on 
the  land  which  continúes  to  bear  the  fame 
wayj  fcr  the  diftance  between  the  point 
of  the  compafs  it  bes  on,  and  the  point 
the  íliip  capes  ai,  will  be  the  lee  way. 
Thus,  fuppofe  a  fliipat  C  (iüid,  n°  a.)  is 
lyingupNAW,  towardsAj  butinítead 
©f  keeping  that  courfe  íhe  is  carried  on 
theNNE  line  CB,  and  confequently  the 
point  B  continúes  to  bear  always  the 
íame  way  from  the  íhip:  here  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  the  angle  A  C  B,  or  the  dif- 
tance between  the  NZrW  line  that  the 
íliip  capes  at,  and  the  NNE  line  that 
the  íhip  really  íinis  upon,  will  be  the 
3ee-way.  See  the  articles  Compass, 
CouRSE,  Journal,  feff. 
LjSECH,  birudo^  in  zo^iogy,  See  the  ar- 
ticle  HiRUDO. 

L,eeches,  ufed  for  bleeding,  fliould  be 
chofen  fiom  clear  and  running  waters, 
for  thofe  from  ítagnant  ones,  and  diriy 
ponds,  feem  to  have  {omeihing  mafig- 
nant  in  the  bite.  The  furgeons  ufually 
choofe  fuch  as  have  ílender  heads,  green 
lines  on  their  backs,  and  bellies  of  a 
reddiíli  yellow.  But  from  whaiever 
waters  thefe  creatures  have  been  taken, 
the  belt  meihod  is  to  kf-ep  them  many 
days  in  a  glafs  of  water,  changing  it 
often,  that  ihey  may  cle^nfe  themfelves. 
Before  the  leech  is  applied  to  the  íkin, 
5t  íhould  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
kept  an  hour  in  an  cmpty  ciíp,  to  drain 
iifelf,  that  itmay  ihus  be  rendered  thirfty 
5ind  empty.  The  íkin  too  müíl  be  well 
liibbcd,  tül  it  become  hot  and  red,  and 
then  eithcr  hold  the  lecch  by  the  tai)  to 
the  part,  or  let  it  crawl  of  itíeJf  out  of 
the  cup  upon  it.  By  'his  means  they 
readily  hy  hold  ;  but  if  they  rtfufey  the 
blood  of  a  chicken  or  pigeon  íhculd  be 
rubbed  on  the  part ;  and  if  that  does  not 
aliure  them,  they  inuít  be  laid  afide  as 
lífelefs,  and  others  taken  in  thcir  ílead, 
They  may  be  prcpcrly  applied  to  the 
temples,  cr  behind  the  ears,  in  diforders 
of  the  head,  and  to  the  veins  of  the  rec- 
(uin  in  th&  bünd  piles»    And  applied  to 
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this  part  alfo,  they  often  prove  of  greaf 
fervice  in  haemorrhages  at  the  nofe,  or 
fpittings  of  blood,  efpecially  when  thefe 
h.H.ve  been  occafioned  by  a  ftoppage  of 
the  ufual  difcharges  that  way  j  though 
where  that  is  not  the  cafe,  they  do  greal 
fervice  merely  by  revulíion. 
If  much  blood  is  required  to  be  drawn, 
the  tails  of  riie  leeches  may  be  cut  ofiF  as 
they  are  fucking,  by  which  means,  the 
blood  they  have  already  fucked  will  be 
difcharged,  as  well  as  what  they  con- 
tinué to  take  in  ;  for  they  will  not  let 
go  their  hold^  but  continué  fucking  as 
b^fore. 

If  they  do  not  let  go  after  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  blood  is  drawn,  they  are  not 
to  be  pulled  off,  for  that  often  occafions 
tumours  and  inflammations ;  but  if  a 
littie  fait  be  fprinkled  on  the  place,  they 
quit  their  hold.  The  orífices  íhould  be 
waíhed  wiih  warm  wine  or  water,  and 
they  ufually  heal  of  ihemfelves. 

LEEDS,  a  large  marlcet-towñ  in  the  weft 
riding  of  Yorkílíire,  íituated  on  the 
river  Aire,  twenty  miles  fouth-weíl  of 
Yoi  k  :  it  has  a  very  great  wooUen  trade. 

LEEK,  a  garden-phnt,  called  by  boianills 
porrum.  See  the  article  Porrum, 
Lerks  are  commonly  fown  along  with 
onions  5  the  onions  growing  up  fiift  are 
pulled  up,  fo  that  the  Iceks  have  room  to 
grow  to  their  h\\\  fize. 

Great 'houfe  Leek,  and  iree  houfe  Leek, 
in  botany,  the  Engliíli  ñames  cf  two  d»f- 
ferent  fpecies  of  the  fcmpervivum,  See 
the  article  Sempervivum. 

Leek,  in  geography,  a  market-town  fue- 
teen miles  nonh  cf  S:r>fFord. 

LEER,  in  glafs  makino^,  a  furnace  whcFC 
the  veíTtíls  are  allowed  to  cool  by  degrtes». 
See  the  article  Gi.ASS. 

LEERDAM,  a  town  in  the  provínce  of 
Holland,  leventeen  miles  north-eaíi  of 
Dort :  e.níV  long.  5^,  north  lat.  51*'  50'. 

LEERWICK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
Main-land,  one  of  the  iílands  of  Shet- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Oikney  ;  welt 
long.  30',  north  lat.  61^  20'. 

Lees,  according  to  Boerhaave,  are  tíic 
more  grofs  and  ponderoüs  parts  of  li- 
quors,  which,  being  feparated  by  fcr- 
mentation,  f^il  to  the  bottom. 
If  this  feculent  mattcr  be  drred,  ard  af- 
terwards  burnt  in  a  naked  íirc,  it  aíFbnls 
faline  ñílies,  from  whence  a  fíxfd  and 
fomewh-it  or  even  trtíly  alkaline  l'alt  mpy 
be  obtiined  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  moft  pei  fe6\  fcrmentation  cánfiot  vo- 
latilize  that  raaiier  of  vegeubks,  whi^b 
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h  fixed  by  burning  in  the  fire.  See  the 
anide  Fermentation. 
A  fpírit  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour  ís  ob- 
tained,  by  the  common  procefs  of  diftil- 
lation,  from  wine  lees  ;  and  as  this  fla- 
vour depends  greatly  on  the  eíTential  oil 
of  ihe  lees,  care  fiiould  be  taken  to  bring 
ú  over  with  the  fpirit.  In  order  to  this, 
the  Iblid  lees  muíl  be  fteeped  in  fix  or 
eight  times  their  own  weight  of  water, 
and  well  ftirred  at  times,  before  it  ís  put 
into  the  Itill.    See  Distillatioíí. 

LEET,  ieta,  a  litile  court  held  wiihin  a 
inanor,  and  called  the  king's  court,  on 
account,  that  its  authority  to  puniíh  of- 
fences  originally  belonged  to  the  crown, 
from  whence  it  is  derived  to  inferior  per- 
fons.    See  the  article  Court-leet. 

LEETCH  of  a  fail,  is  the  outward  edge 
or  Ikirt  of  the  fail  from  the  earing  to  the 
clcw  j  or  the  middle  of  the  fail,  between 
the  earing  and  the  clew. 

Leetch-lines,  fmall  ropes  made  faft  to 
the  leetch  of  the  topfails,  to  which  they 
belong,  and  reeved  into  a  blcck  at  the 
yard  clofe  by  the  topfail-ties.  They  ferve 
lo  hale  in  the  leetch  of  the  fail  when  the 
topfails  are  to  be  taken  in. 

I.EEWARD,  at  fea,  the  fule  oppofiie  to 
that  on  which  the  vvind  blows.  See  ihe 
article  Lee. 

Leeward-ship,  one  that  makes  a  great 
deal  of  lee  way.    See  Lee-way. 

Leeward-islands,  in  Ameiica,  a  ñame 
eiven  to  the  Caribbees. 

LEG,  crusy  in  anatomy,  the  whole  lowrr 
exiremity  from  the  acetabula  of  tlje  oíTa 
innominata,  commonly  divided  into  ihree 
parts,  viz.  the  ihigh,  the  leg  projicrly  fo 
called,  and  the  foor.  See  the  anieles 
Thigh  and  FooT. 

The  leg  confifts  cf  ihreebone?,  the  tibia, 
fihula,  and  rotula  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwile 
called,  the  patella.  S^e  the  articles 
Tibia,  Fíbula,  &c, 
Forthe  arteries,  vtins,  nerves,  and  muf- 
cles  of  the  leg,  fte  the  articles  Artery, 
Nerve,  Vein,  and  Muscle. 
LEG  ACY,  fii^nifies  any  thing  ihat  is  par- 
ticularly  given  or  bcqueathed  by  a  laft 
will  and  lellament.      See  the  articles 

WlLL  and  Tl?STAMENT. 

The  perfon  to  wnom  íuch  a  legacy  ¡s 
left,  is  termed  the  legatee.  Thcre  isa 
refiduary  legatee,  or  one  lo  whom,  after 
fi;yeral  deviíes  or  bequells  made  by  will, 
the  refidué  of  ihe  teítator's  eftate  and  ef- 
fciSls  are  given.  See  Devise* 
On  a  devife  of  a  fum  of  money  to  be 
paid  a  pej-fon  at  the  age  of  twcDty-cne 


years,  or  on  the  day  of  m^rriage,  íf  the 
legaiee  die  before  either  of  thefc  happcH, 
his  adniiniftrator  íhall  have  the  legacy. 
See  the  article  Administrator. 
If  a  legacy  ís  bcqueathed,  and  no  certaia 
time  of  payment  mentioned,  and  the  le- 
gatee is  an  infanl,  he  íhall  be  intitled  to 
intereft  for  his  leeacy  fiom  the  expíra- 
tion  of  a  year  afttr  the  death  of  the  teíta- 
tor,  which  lime  is  allowed  an  executor 
to  fee  whether  there  be  any  debis  j  but 
ít  is  othervvife  when  the  legatee  is  offull 
age,  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  íliall  not  have  any 
intereft,  but  from  the  time  of  the  de- 

,  mand  of  the  legacy  ;  .and  if  ihe  legacy 
given  is  payahle  at  a  certain  day,  it  muft 
be  paíd  with  intereft  from  that  day. 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal  or  biíhop,  whom 
the  pope  fends  as  his  embaflador  to  fove* 
reign  princes.  See  Embassador. 
There  are  three  kinds  oí  legales,  «z;/;?;. 
legales  a  latere,  legales  de  latere,  and 
legares  by  office,  or  legaii  nati  :  of  ihefe 
the  moft  confiderable  are  the  legales  a 
latera,  the  next  are  the  legales  de  latere. 
See  the  article  Latere. 
Legales  by  office  are  thofe  who  have  not 
any  particular  legation  givf.n  theni,  but 
who  by  virtue  of  their  digniiy  and  rank 
in  the  church,  become  legales ;  fuch  are 
the  archbífliop  of  Rheims  and  Arles:  but 
the  authority  of  thefe  legales  is  íBUch  in- 
ferior to  thai  of  the  legales  a  latere. 
The  power  of  a  légate  is  fometimcs  given 
vvithoul  the  tille,  Sorae  of  the  nuncios 
are  invefted  wirh  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
ecclefjaftical  privlleges  of  England  from 
the  norman  conqueft,  that  no  foreign  lé- 
gate íliould  be  übtruded  upon  the  Eng- 
liíb,  unlefs  the  king  íliould  defue  it  upon 
fome  extraonlinary  emergency,  as  when 
a  cafe  was  too  diflicult  for  the  engiifti 
prelates  to  determine, 

I^EGATUS,  in  román  antiquity,  a  mili- 
tary  officer  who  commaiuied  as  deputy 
of  the  chief  general.  The  defjgn  (  fthe 
legatí  at  their  firft  inftitution,  was  not 
fo  much  lo  command  as  to  advife.  They 
were  chofen  by  the  confuís,  ii:e  authority 
of  the  fenaie  concunlng  wiih  their  no- 
mination.  Thcre  were  two  kinds  of  le- 
gatí, ^üiz,  a  legaius  in  the  anny,  under 
the  imperator  or  general,  who  command- 
ed  in  chief  under  him,  and  managed  all 
aftairs  by  his  permiftion ;  and  a  legatus 
in  the  provinces,  under  ihe  proconiul  or 
governor,  in  whofe  abfence  the  legatus 
liad  the  honour  lo  ufe  the  fifces,  and 
was  intrufted  with  thefame  charge  as  the 
oíftccr  he  renrefcntcd.   As  to  che  n\nn- 
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ber  of  the  legati  we  havc  no  ceilainty, 
but  may  fuppofe  that  thís  depended  iipon 
the  pleaíure  of  the  general,  &c.  Under 
ihe  emperors,  there  were  two  lorts  of  le- 
gati, confulares  and  pratorii ;  the  fiiíl  of 
vvhom  commanded  whole  armies,  as  the 
emperor's  lieutenant-generals ;  and  the 
others,  only  particular  legions. 
LEGEND,  any  idle  or  ridiculous  ftory 
told  by  the  romanirts  concerning  their 
faints,  and  other  perfon?,  in  order  to  fup- 
pqrt  the  credit  of  their  religión. 
The  legend  was  ori¿¡nally  a  book  ufed 
¡n  the  oíd  romifli  churches,  containing 
the  leffbns  to  be-  re"»d  at  divine  fervice  : 
henee  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  martyrs 
carne  to  be  called  legends,  becaufc  chap- 
4er8  were  rcad  out  cf  them  at  matins, 
and  in  the  refe6lories  of  religious  houfes. 
Among  thefe  the  goiden  legentf,  which 
is  a  colle6licn  cf  the  lives  of  the  faints, 
was  received  by  the  cluirch  with  great 
applaiife,  which  it  maintained  for  two 
huiidied  years}  though  it  is  fo  ful!  of  ri- 
diculous  and  romantic  (lories,  that  the 
romanills  themfelves  are  now  aíhamed 
of  it. 

But  befides  thefe  vvriitcn  legends,  there 
are  orhers  which  may  bs  called  fradi- 
tionary  t  thefe  are  thofe  idle  ftorics  with 
which  every  traveller  is  entertained  in  his 
paílac^e  through  popiíh  countries.  Thus 
at  Menfz,  in  Gtrin  iny,  they  relate,  that 
a  drunken  man  fwore  that  he  would  kill 
the  firft  man  he  mer,  and  a  cr»icili>:  com- 
ing  by,  he  ftriick  ar  it  wíih  his  fword, 
which  drew  blood  frcni  the  crucií'ix } 
and  to  lieighten  the  wonder,  tliey  add, 
the  fellow  ímmediately  funk  np  to  the 
knees  in  the  ground,  where  he  Itood  till 
he  was  apprehendfd  by  t>ie  magillrates, 

LEGER-LiNE,  in  mufic,  onexidded  toihe 
íf'íF  of  five  Unes,  wheu  the  afcending  or 
delcencling  notes  run  very  hi^h  or  low  : 
there  are  fometimes  many  of' thefe  lines 
büth  above  and  below  the  ftaff,  to  the 
run.ber  of  four  or  five. 

LEGGIARDO,  or  Lecgiardamente, 
in  mufic,  fignifies  to  piay  or  fing  in  a 
livejy,  briík,  and  giy  inanner. 

LEGHORN,  or  Livornq,  a  port-town 
of  Italy,  in  the  dutchy  cf  Tufc^ny,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  forry  miles  wcíl 
cf  Florence:  ea(l  long.  u*,  ncnh  lat. 

LEGION,  in  román  antiquity,  a  body  of 
foot  which  confill'jd  cf  ten  cohorts. 
The  exaél  nnmber  contained  in  a  legión, 
was  fixed  by  Roniulus  at  ihiec  ihouíand  ; 
though  Pluiarch  alujres  us,  that  afíer  the 
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receptíon  of  the  Sabines  ínto  Rome,  ht 
encreafed  it  to  fix  thoufand.  The  coni- 
mon  number  afterwards,  in  the  firft 
times  of  the  free  ftate,  was  four  thou- 
fand; but  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  ¡t 
arofe  to  five  thoufand,  and  after  ihis  it  is 
probable  that  it  funk  again  to  four  thou- 
fand, or  four  thoufand  two  hundred, 
which  was  the  number  in  the  time  of 
Polybius. 

They  boiTowed  their  ñames  from  the 
order  in  which  they  were  raifed,  as  pri- 
ma, fecunda,  tenia  j  but  becaufe  it  ufually 
happened  that  there  were  feveral  primae^ 
fecundas,  Í£fr.  in  feveral  places,  they,  ont 
that  account,  took  a  fort  of  furname  bei 
fides,  either  from  the  emperors  who  firft 
conftituted  them,  as  Augufta,  Claudiana, 
Galbiana ;  or  from  the  provinces  which 
had  been  conquered  chiefly  by  their  va- 
Jour,  asParihica,  Scylhica,  Gallica,  &c» 
or  from  the  ñames  of  the  particular  de¡- 
ties,  for  whom  their  commanders  had 
an  efpecial  hononr,  as  Minervia  and 
Apollinarisj  or  fiom  the  región  where 
they  had  their  quarters,  as  Cretenfis, 
Cyrenaica,  Britannica,  Gff.  or  fometimes 
upon  account  of  leíTer  accidents,  as 
Adjutrix,  Martia,  Fulminatrix,  Rapax, 
&c.  See  CoHORT,  Manipulus, 
LEGISLATOR,  a  law.giver,  or  perfon 
who  eftablifiies  the  poliiy  and  laws  of  z 
ftate.  Such  was  Mofes,  araong  the 
Jews }  Lycurgus,  among  the  Lacedasmo- 
ni^nfi, 

Wrth  US,  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged 
in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  aíTem- 
bl«id  in  parliament.  See  Parliament. 
LEGITIMATION,  an  aa  whereby  ille- 
gitimate  children  are  rcndered  legitímate, 
See  the  article  Bastard. 
LEGUME,  legtwicHf  among  botanifts,  de- 
notes a  pericarpium  of  an  oblong  com- 
prelfed  figure,   forined  of  two  valves, 
joined  by  a  vifible  fu  ture  both  on  the 
upper  and  under  parts,  and  having  the 
feeds  aífixed  to  the  upper  limbs  of  the 
two  valves,  in  an  altérnate  order. 
LEGÜMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
all  plants  whofe  fruit  is  a  legume,  See 
the  preceding^  article. 
LEICESTER,  the  county-town  of  Lei- 
cefterfiiire,  lends  two  members  to  par- 
liament: weft  long.      5',  and  north  lat, 
5:^^  40'. 

LEIGH,  a  market-town  thirty-tv/o  miles 

fouth-eaíi  of  L^ncaíler. 
LEIGHTON  BüZZARD,a  market-town 
of  Btdfordfliirc,  fiitgen  miles  fouth  of 
Bedfüid, 

LEIN- 
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Í.EININGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  fevdn-  ed  bis  hands  in  fpring- water,  ancí  piittiRg 

teen  miles  íbuth  of  Worms.  blaclc  beans  into  his  ihoutli,  tl)rew  theiií 

LEINSTER,  a  province  of  íreiand,  thé  behind  hini,  uttering  ihe^e  worHs,  Ide- 

capital  of  which  is  Diiblin/  Ivver  myfelf  ahd  mine  by  tkefi  heáiis  :  hé 

I^EIPSIC,   a  rich  and  populoiis  city  of  then  made  a  preát  noife  vvifh  bralV  kettIes 

Germany,  in  the  circle  oíUpper  Saxon)^,  and  pans,  delirirl^  the  ghoít  nirie  times 

and  province  of  Mifnía :  eaíl  long.  12^  fo  depart  from  his  houíe  ;  with  whicli 

40',  north  Ut.  51^  2b'.  the  céreoiony  ended.    The  cel^bratioií 

LEITH,  a  poit-town  of  Scotland,  about  of  the  lemui  ia  bítcd  three  nights^  dur- 

two  miles  north  of  Edinburgii.          ^  ing  whicli  tiihe  the  temples  of  the  gods 

LEMBURG,  Leopolis,  a  city  of  Po-  were  íHut  up,  ánd  no  maniages  weré  al- 

land,  and  capital  of  the  piov^^nce  of  Red  loweJ  to  be  célebráted. 

RuíliHi  eaft  Jong.  24",  north  lar.  49°.  The  inültution  of  thís  feftival  Is  afcríHed 

tEMGOW,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  twenty  to  Romulu'?,  who,  to  rid  hiirifi-If  of  ilié 

miles  north  of  Paderborne.             *  ghoít  of  h-s  broiher  Remos,  which  wns 

LEMING,    ¡n  zoology,   the  fliort  tailed ,     pet  perually  appearing  10  liim,  ordained 

mus,  with  the  body  váriegaied  with  black  a  feaft  to  pacify  it  j  whence  it  is  lik.ewire 

and  tawney,  being  the  fame  with  the  Ñor-  called  remiíriai          .  .. 

way-rat,    See  Ñorway  and  Mus.  LEÑA,  a  great  ilver  of  Síheríá,  ríinníhg 

LEMMAi  in  mathematics,  a  propofition  ^  north  from  north  lat.  55°  to  72*^. 

which  ferves  previoiilly  to  prepare  the  LENÍJEA,   AriJ^iUy  in  antiq.uiiy,  a  feíti- 

way  for  the  more  eafy  apprehenfion  of  yal  of  Bacchus^  fiirnamed  Lenieus  froni 

the  dempnftration  of  fome  iheorem>  dr  >^ii-^,  i.  e.   a  viné  prefs.    Bcfides  thé 

conftru61ion  of  fome  problem.  u'uai  ceremónies  at  feafts  fácred  ro  thiá 

LEMNA,  bucKWEED,  in  botany,  age-  god,  it  was  iemarkable  for  poetical  con- 

nus  of  the  cryptogamia  clafs  oF  plants,  teiitiohs,   and  tiagedies  a(51ed  át  íhis 

producing  diítinól  hermríphródite  and  fe-  time. 

male  flowers  ;  neither  of  which  have  any  LENCICÍ  A,a  citv  of  greaí  Polatid,  fevehty 

ílower  petáis  :  the  liamina  are  two  fubu-  miles  weíl  of  Warfaw,  ^ 

lated  filaments  5  and  the  fruit  is  a  glo-  LENITIVE  medicines,  among  pfiyfici» 

bofe,  uniijcular  capfujc,  ans,  thofc  pf  a  mild,  fofteñing,  and  re- 

L'ilMNOS,  an  iÜ-ind  of  the  Archípelago,  lascing  hature,  ahd  deitiíute  ofall  acri- 

íituated  forty  miles  fouth-wcíl  of  the  en-  mony.                                .  . 

trance  of  the  Helicípont ;  eaft  long.  26°,  LEN3,  in  díoptrics,  proper'y  flgn'ifíes  á 

north  lat,  2<)^.  Cm^W  roundiíli  glafs,  of  the  figure  of  a 

It  is  remarkabie  for  producine:  the  boÍe  ícntil  j  but  is  extepdéd  toany  optic  glafs¿ 

called  lemnian  earth,  which  is  a  goód  not  very  thick,  whích  either  colleéts  thé 

aftringent  and  viilnerary.    See  BoLE.  raysoflight  into  a  poinf,  ín  their  paf- 

LEMON,  ferw,  in  botany,  a  tree  compre-  fage  rhrough  it,  or  djfperít's  ihem  fui-iher 

hended  by  Linna^us  among  the  ciiroris.  ápart,  accordlng  to  the  lávvs  of  rcfrac- 

See  ihe  article  CiTRUS.  tion. 

The  medicinal  virtues  cf  lemoñs  are  the  LenO?s  liave  yaríoús  figures,  that  íéj  aré 

fame  with  thófe  of  oranges,  oniy  in  a  termin^ted  by   varicus  furfaces,  froiii 

greaíer  ílesree,    See  OranóÉ.  which  they  acqiiire  varioiis  ñames.  Sonte 

LEMONADE,  a  liquor  prepaied  of  water¿.  are  plañe  on  one  fide,  and  coíivex  on^the 

fugar,  and  lemon  oí*  citrón  juice:  it  is  oiher,  as  that  mailcíd  A,  in  píate  CLV. 

very  cóoling  and  gratefiil,         ,  fig.  3.  n**  i.  otliers  convex  on  both  fidc?, 

tEMS TEli,  a  boroiigh-town  of  Hereford-  rfs  B,  íZ^/í^.  bol !i  which  a^e  ordinariiy 

íhirp,  twelve  miles  north  of  Hereford.    •  called  corivex  lenfes  :  th^ügh  vvhere  wé 

LEMURIA,  a  feítival  or  the  antient  Ro-  fpeak  accuraiely,  the  former  ís  cajled 

mans,  folemnized  on  the  ninih  of  Mny,  planó-convex.    Again,  fome  are  plañe 

to  parify  ihe  manes  of  the  dead,  who  on  orie  fide,  and  concave  dn  the  other,' 

were  ihe  ienmres  or  phantoms  that  carne  as  C,  iOiJ,  and  others  aré  concave  ori 

ín  the  night  to  torment  the  living.    The  ,    both  fidcs,  as  D,  whích  are  both 

chief  ceremony  of  líiis  feíHval  was  as  uíiially  ranked  among  the  concav«  lénfss; 

follüws  :  abüut  midnight,  ihe  perfon  who  ih'o'  vvhen  diííIngui.'Ked,   th'e  fórmeí"  iá 

ohffred  it,  being  liarefooied,  niade  3  fig-  caíled  a  plaho-concavé.    Othefs,  again, 

nal,  by  joifving  ihe  fíngers  of  his  hand  íüe  concave  on  ene  íidé,  and  cdnvex  on 

to  his  ihumb,  which  he  fancíed  kept  oíf  the  other,  as  E,  iOid,  v/hich  are  called 

íhe  bad  ípirit  or  phintom  :  hé  thén  wallj-  convexo  -  concave,  cr  concávo'-  coíjve^t 

Vt)L.  hU.  I,  K  Icñfts, 
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lenfes,  according  as  the  one  or  theoihcr 
furface  ís  more  concave,  or  a  portípn  of 
a  lel>fpnere.  It  is  here  to  be  oUrerved, 
ihat  in  eveiy  lens  termlnateil  in  any  of 
the  forementioned  manners,  a  ligbt  Hne, 
G  H,  perpendicular  to  the  two  furfaces, 
is  called  the  axis  of  the  Icns ;  which 
axis,  when  bo:h  furfaces  are  fpherica), 
paíTes  through  both  their  cpntersj  but  if 
one  cf  ihein  be  plañe,  it  falís  perpendi- 
cularly  iipon  ihar,  and  goes  throngh  the 
ccnter  cf  the  cthcr. 

For  convex  lenfes,  the  laws  rf  their  rc- 
fra¿l¡on,  and  their  effeéls  depending  there- 
on,  are  as  follow  : 

A  ray  of  ligluE  G  n"  2.)  near  the 
axis  and  parallel  thereto,  ftriking  on  the 
plañe  furface  of  a  plano  convex  lens, 
ílireílly  oppofite  to  the  luminous  bódy, 
after  refraílion  concurs  wiih  the  axis  in 
the  point  Fj  and  if  C  be  the  center  of  the 
convexity,  C  F  will  be  tn  C  L  j  that  is,  the 
diftance  of  the  center  from  liie  point  rf 
concourfe  or  focus,  will  be  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  center  from  the  convex  fur- 
face in  the  ralio  of  the  refra¿lion. 
For  the  plañe  furface  being  dire6\ly  op- 
pofed  lo  the  luminous  body,  the  ray  E  G 
is  pwpendicular  to  A  B,"  and  therefore 
will  pafs  unrefraéled  to  H:  thu?  it  ftrikes 
on  A  H  B  ftill  parallel  to  the  axis  5  and 
therefore  coming  out  of  a  denfer  médium 
inte  a  rarer,  will  meet  the  axis  óf  the 
lens  in  F,  and  fo  as  that  C  F  will  be  to 
CL  in  the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  the  refra8ed 
angle  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation,  as  will  be  demonftrated  undcr 
the  article  Refraction. 
If  then  the  refraéíion  be  out  of  a  glafs- 
lens  ínto  air,  C  F  :  C  L  :  :  3  :  2,  and 
theiefore  FLzzaCL.  that  is,  parallel 
rays  near  the  axis  will  concur  with  it 
9t  the  diftance  of  the  diameter.  Again, 
if  the  refraélion  were  out  of  a  water- 
Jens,  j.  e,  out  of  a  plano-convex  lens 
filled  with  water,  C  F  :  C  L  :  :  4  !  3,  and 
therefore  FL  zz  3CL,  ?.  e.  parallel  rays 
-  near  the  axis  will  concur  witH  it  at  the 
diftance  of  half  the  diameter.  So  that 
if  a  lighted  candie  be  placed  in  the  focus 
cf  a  plano- convex  lens,  that  is,  in  the 
point  F,  diílant  from  the  furface  of  the 
lens  ALB,  by  the  length  of  the  diameter, 
and  from  the  furface  cf  the  water  lens 
by  half  the  diameter,  its  rays  after  rc- 
fraflion  will  becodie  parallel.  Scc  the 
article  Refraction. 
If  the  raj^'KÍ  (ibicí.  n^  3  .) 
axis  of  a  plano- convex  lens, 


near  the 
and  pa- 


ralkf  íhercto,  ílrike  on  its  convex  fur- 


face  A  H  B,  after  a  dbüble  refraólíon  ít 
wdl  meet  the  axis  in  F;  fo  as  that  HG 
will  be  to  G  C,  and  G  E  to  F  H  in  the 
ratio  of  the  refraólion. 
For  the  ray  K I,  parallel  to  the  axis  E  G, 
by  virtue  of  the  firft  refra(5\ion  in  I,  will 
tend  to  the  point  G,  fo  as  G  H  will  be  to 
G  C  in  the  ratio  of  ihc  fine  of  the  angle 
of  incünaiion  to  the  fine  of  the  refrafted 
an^le :  therefore  by  virtue  of  the  fecond 
rtfra61ion  in  L,  it  will  concur  with  the 
axis  in  F,  fo  as  G  D  will  be  to  F  D  in 
the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  the  refraé\ed  angle, 
t9  the  liné  of  the  angle  of  inclination: 
fo  that  tlie  femidia meter  and  thicknefs  of 
the  plano-convex  Icn?,  with  the  ratio  of 
refraflion,  being  given,  henee  arifcs  a 
meihod  of  dctermining  the  focus  of  pa- 
rallcl  rays  (Irikingon  the  convex  furí^tce. 
Henee,  if  the  Itns  be  glafs,  F  D  =z  2  C  H 
—  3HD.  So  that  if  two-thirJs  of  tlic 
il  icknefs  of  the  lens  be  inconfiderable  (as 
in  praflice  it  ufually  happens)  parallel 
rays  meet  with  the  axis  at  the  diftance  of 
the  diameter  from  the  lens,  even  whcn 
they  ftrike  on  the  convex  furface. 
So  that  as  to  the  place  cf  the  focu?,  'tis 
the  fame  thing  whether  the  plañe  furface 
or  the  convex  one  be  turned  to  a  luminaiy 
of  parallel  rays  j  thcugh  it  appears  both 
from  experience  and  trigonométrica!  cal- 
cu  lat  ion,  that  theie  are  more  rays  urited 
in  a  lefs  fpace,  if  the  convex  furface, 
ihan  if  the  plañe  one  be  turned  towauls 
the  fun.  If  the  lens  were  full  of  water, 
FD  - 3CH  — JHD.  Wherefore,  if 
J  H  D  be  inconfiderable,  F  D  3  C  H  ; 
or  if  -JHD  be  inconfiderable,  FIlrrsCHi. 
Parallel  and  near^- rays,  therefore,  ate 
united  atthediftanceof  half  the  dlannter, 
if  the  refraflion  he  in  water,  even  whtn 
the  convex  furface  is  oppofed  to  the  lu- 
minous body.  Henee  alfo  arifes  a  meihod 
cf  determining  the  focus  of  parallel  rays 
ftriking  on  a  lens  convex  on  both  fides, 
the  two  femidiameters  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  l^cns  being  given.  On  thefe  prin- 
cipies is  füunded  the  ftrufture  of  re- 
fraíling  burnirg-glaífes;  the  fun's  light 
and  heat  being  txceedingly  augmenied  ín 
the  focus  of  a  lens,  whetherv  convex  or 
plano-convex  5  fince  the  rays  fdlling  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  lens  are  reduced 
into  a  much  na«rower  compafs,  fo  that 
'tÍ8  no  wonder  they  burn  fome  bodies, 
meli  others,  and.prcduce  other  extráor- 
dinary  pha;nomcria. 

If  a  luminous  body  be  placed  in  (he 
focus  behind  a  lens,  whether  plano  con- 
vex, or  convex  on  both  fides,  or  vyhethcí 

equally 
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'  fqwally  or  unequally,  the  rays  after  re- 
'f.aétion  become  parallel.  Henee  by  ineans 
of  a  convex  lens,  or  a  lítlle  glafs  bubble 
full  of  water,  a  very  ¡ntenfe  Üght  may  be 
piojtí£\ed  to  a  vaíl  diftance. 
And  this  furnirtics  us  svith  the  ftru6lure 
of  a  lamp  or  lantern/  to  projeét  an  in- 
tenfe  Üght  to  an  ¡mmenfe  diltance :  for 
a  lens  convex  on  both  fidcs,  teing  placed 
oppofite  to  a  concave  mlrrour  j  iíin  the 
common  focusof  both  be  placed  a  lighied 
candle  or  wick,  the  rays  refle^led  back 
from  the  mirrour  to  the  lens  will  be  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  after  rcfra6\¡on 
will  converge,   tíH  they  arrive  at  the 
diftance  of  ihe  femi-diaraeier,  after  which 
they  will  again  diverge.    But  the  candle 
being  likewife  in  the  focus  of  the  lens, 
the  rays  it  throws  on  the  Jens  will  be  pa- 
raiJtl :  and  therefore  a  very  ¡ntenfe  bght, 
inecting  with  another  equally  ¡ntenfe,  at 
the  diítance  of  the  diameter  from  the 
lens,  the  light  will  be  furprizing ;  and 
tho'  ¡t  afterwards  decreafe,  yet  the  pa- 
lalkl  and  diverging  rays  going  a  long 
way  togelher,  it  will  be  very  great  at  a 
very  great  diílance.     Lanterns  of  thís 
kind  are  of  conílderable  fervice  in  ihe 
night-tinie  to  difcover  remote  objecfls, 
and  are  ufed  wlih  fuccefs  by  fowlers 
and  filhermen,  to  gather  their  prey  to- 
gelher, in  order  to  take  them, 
If  (he liiminüus  body,.  placed  in  the  focos,  . 
be  of  a  large  cxtent,  the  rays  fiowing 
from  points  fenfibly  d¡ftant  from  each 
pther,  cannot  be  paíallel  5  but  will  con- 
ílitute  fcveral  trains,  or  pencils  of  rays, 
parallel  to  each  other. 
The  images  of  obje¿ls,  oppofed  in  any 
manner  10  a  convex  lens,  are  exhibited 
invertedly  in  its  focus.  Henee,  if  a  paper 
be  applicd  to  a  convex  lens  (efpecially  in 
a  dark  room)  atthe  diftance  of  its  focus, 
the  images  of  objeéls  fl)ining  upen  it  wilí 
bereprefented  diltiii6lly,  and  in  their  na- 
tural colours,  thereon ;  ñor  is  the  focus 
of  the  fun's  rays  any  ihing  elfe,  in  ef- 
fe¿l,  biK  the  imáge  of  ihe  lun.    Henee,  , 
in  fülar  eclip'ís,  ihe  fun's  image,  ecüp-  , 
fed  as  it  ¡s,  may  be  burned  by  a  large 
Jens  on  a  board,^f .  a  very  cmertaining  . 
phaenomenon.  _  • 

Htíncc  alfo,  if  a  convex  lens  of  any  . 
klnd  be  expofed  both  to  nearer  and 
remoler  ohje¿\s,  and  a  paper  at  the  fime 
time  applied,  fo  as  to  receive  the  images 
cfobjefis  diíHnílly,  tire  dÜlance  of  the 
jücus  from  the  lens,  and  iheiire  the  di- 
.  ámeter  of  the  cónvexity,  may  bs  deter- 


If  a  concave  mirror  be  fo  placed,  as  that 
an  inveried  image  formed  by  refraílion 
throngh  a  lens  be  found  between  the 
center  and  the  focus,  or  even  beyond 
the  center,  it  wíll  again  be  invertid  by 
rtfit'6\ion,  and  fo  appear  ere£l  j  in  the 
firft  cafe  beyond  the  center,  and  in  tbe 
latter  between  the  center  and  the  focus. 
On  theíe.  principies  is  built  the  camera 
obfcura.  The  diameter  of  the  image  of 
an  übje6l  delineated  beyond  a  convex 
lens,  is  to  the  ohjeíl  itffclf  in  th§  ratio  of 
the  diílance  of  the  image,  to  that  of  the 
obje«5t. 

Since  ihen  the  ima^e  of  a  remoter  obje^l 
is  lefs  diftant  from  the  lens  than  thu  of 
the  nearer,  the  image  of  the  more  re- 
mote will  be  lefs  than  that  of  ihe  nearer. 
And  becaufe  the  diftance  of  the  imige 
from  ihc  lens  is  greaier,  if  the  lens  be 
a  fegment  of  a  greater  fphere  than  of  a 
lefs,  the  image  will  likewife  be  greater  in 
the  former  cafe  than  in  the  latter.  The 
image  therefore  will  be  of  f.ich  a  m'ag- 
niíiíde,  as  it  Wvuld  be  of,  wcre  the  ob- 
je6l  lo  fliine  into  a  dark  room  ihrough 
a  little  hole  upon  a  wall,  at  the  famc 
diftance  from  the  hole,  at  v/hich  the 
focus  ís  from  tbe  lens.  When  an  objeft 
is  lefs  diftant  from  a  lens  than  the  focus 

'  of  parallel  ray?,   the  dilKince  of  the 

\  iníage  is  greaicr  tlian  ihat  of  ihc  ohjeSi  ; 
o!h^rv^ifc  ihe  diíiance  of  the  image  is 

.  leís  iban  iht'.t  of  the  cbje<5\  ;  in  the  ^br- 
íTier  cife,  therefore,  the  image  is  greater 
tiiui  the  objefl,  in  the  l.attcr  lefs.  If 

,  tne  ijnages  he  made 'greater  thjji  the  ob- 
]t6ii,  they.  Nvill  not  appeir  diftinflly  ; 
beca  Vi  fe  in  that  cafí  liieie  are  fewer  rays 
which  meet  after  refraílion  in  the  fame 
point  whence  it  happens,  that  rays  pro- 
ceí-ding  froii  diíFrrrfnt  poi'its  of  an  ob- 

.  je¿l,  termínate  in  the  fame  point  of  an 
image,  which  is  the  caufe  oí  confufion. 
Henee  ¡t  appears,  that  the  fame  apernire 
of  a  lens  m^y  not  be  admiited  in  ex'ery 
c.ife,  if  we  ,  wouid  keep  ofl'  the  fays 
which  produce  confuíion*  How.éVer, 
though  the  image  is  then  moft  diííirfl, 
wheri  no  rsys  are  •  admitted,  but  Lhoíe 
near  the  axis,  yet  for  want  of  rays  the 
image  is  apt  to  be  dim.  If  the  cye  be 
l>l  iced  in  the.  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  an 
objei5l  viewcd  thro'  it  appears  ere£l  and 
cnlarged,  in.  the  calió  of  the  diftance  of 
the  objefl  from  the  eye,  to  that  of  the 
cye  from  the  lens,  if  it  be  near;  but  in- 
finitely,  if  remóte. 

For,  concave  Icnícs,  their  laws  are  as 
fóllow  ; 
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If  parallel  rays  ftrike  on  a  plano-con- 
fáve  lens  KL  {ibiJ.  n?  4.)  ami  F  C  be 
to  FB  in  !l)e  ratio  oF  the  refraélion,  ihe 
fays  vvill  diverge  fVoni  tije  axis,  and  the 
püint  pf  divergency  pr  difijeiTion,  c3H*'d 
ihe  vidual  íocus,  will  be  F.    Por  the 
fay  H  í,  pr^rallel  to  the  axi?,  is  perpen- 
dicnlar  to  KL,  and  wíll  ihcjefoie  pnfs 
\miefra£lcd  10  E.  Wherefore  FC  licing 
to  F  B  in  the  ralio  oí'  réfraílion,  F  vvill 
be  the  virtual  focus.    S-e  Focus. 
If  iheií  the  Icns  be{>hrs,  F  Bz-2B  C;  /.  e. 
the  virtml  focus  F  wdl      diftant  from 
the  lens  K  L  a  diameter  and  a  half  3  B  C. 
It  the  ray  A  E,  (í7;/V.  n°  5.)  paralltl 
to  the  axis  FP,  ftiike  ón  a  lens  conrave 
on  both  fules  ;  and  both  F  C  be  to  F  B, 
and  í  P  to  P  PI  in  the  ratio  of  refraólion  ; 
and  F  P  :  F  II  :  í  F  B  :  B  G  i  G  will  be 
tiie  point  üf  diípfifion,  or  the  virtual 
i'üC'.is.  If  thercrfore  the  icfraáiion  be  in  a  * 
gUfb-kns,  ihe  funis  cf  the  Jemidianieters 
C  B  and  H  r,  wiil  be  to  the  diameter  of 
the  concavity  of  either,  2HI;   as  the 
feníidiasDt  ter  cf  the  olher,  C  B,  ip  the 
dilK^nce  cf  the  víi-ual  focus  from  the 
lens  B  G.    Henee  the  fun*s  rays  ílriking 
on  a  concave  lens,  their  ligliC  afrer  re- 
fraí\ion  will  bs  confidcráhly  wcakened  ; 
ib  that  ihc  e  fíe  51  of  con  cave  lenfes,  is  op- 
poíiic  to  ihat  of  convdx  ones, 
LaÜly,  an  objtíl  víewed  tbto'  a  concave 
lens  appears  eieft,  and  diininiílied  in  a 
ratio  com'pounded  of  the  ratios  of  the 
fpace  in  the  axis,  between  the  point  of 
incidence  and  the  point  to  which  an 
oblique  ray  íliould  pafs  wiihout  rcfrac- 
tion,  to  the  fpace  of  the  axis  bctwcen  the 
^yc  and  the  middle  cf  the  obje«Sl:  j  and 
Ihe  fpace  in  the  fanie  axis  between  the 
eye  and  the  point  of  incioence,  to  the 
fpace  between  the  middle  of  tlie  objeíl 
and  the  point  the  oblique  rny  vvould  pafs 
to  without  refrafíion. 
Thongh  (he  propertifs  of  lenfts  b^ve  been 
corlidcrcd  here  principally  vvith  regard 
to  rays  f^lling  near  treaxi?,  and  parallel 
tbereto  j  yet  the  reafcníng  will  be  eafily 
transTerrí^d  tó  raVs  moi-é'remote  from  the 
axis,  and  falling  in  any  direétion.  Thus 
\ve  may  fay  univerfally,  that  in  a  con- 
yex  lens  all  pnrallol  rays  become  con- 
verging,  and  concur  in  a  fócus ;  that 
diverging  rays  either  become  Icfs  diverg- 
ing,  or  run  parallel,  or  converge  ;  and 
that  converging  lays,  converge  the  more  : 
all  vyliich  aherations  are  more  fenfible 
in  oblique  rays  rhan  in  perpendiadar 
pne?,  by  reafon  the  angíts  of  incidL-nce 
in  that  cafe  are  gieaier. 
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In  concave  lenfes  all  parallel  rí^ys  becotne 
diverging;  diverging  rays  diverge  morej 
converging  rays  either  converge  lefs,  or 
become  parallel,  or  go  out  diverging  : 
all  which  things  bold  of  oblique,  as  welj 
as  dirc¿t  rays,  but  more  fenfibly  in  the 
firft. 

A  lens,  one  of  vyhofe  furfaces  is  convex, 
and  the  other  concave  ¡s  called  a  menifcm, 
Some  confine  lenfes  within  the  diameter 
of  five  or  fix  Unes,  and  will  have  fuch 
ss  excecd  that  diameter  called  lenticular 
glafics. 

Lenfes  are  diftinguiflied  wiib  regard  lo 
their  preparation,  into  ground  and  blown, 
Blown  lenfes  are  littie  globules  of  glals 
nielicd  in  the  fíame  of  a  lamp  or  taperj 
but  the  figure  of  thefe  is  feldom  exa¿lj 
hefides  that  the  fmoke  of  the  lamp  cleaves 
to  tbe  furface  in  melting:  en  bplh  which 
accounts,  tbey  come  íliort  of  the  clearnefn 
of  thoíe  which  nre  gvound.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Grindíng  and  Polishing. 
For  the  method  of  determining  the  foci 
of  diíFcrent  lenfes,  fpe  Focus. 
Lens  is  alfp'a  town  of  the  frencli  Neiher- 

lands,  eight  miles  norih  of  Arras. 
LE>3T,  a  folcmn  time  of  fañing  in  the 
chriílian  churcb,  ohferved  as  a  time  of 
humiliation  before  Eaíter,  tbe  great  fefti- 
val  of  our  Saviour's  refune ilion. 
Thofe  of  the  romiíli  cburch,  and  fomc 
of  the  protefl^ant  communion,  maintain, 
that  it  was  always  a  fatt  of  forty  days, 
and  as  fuch,  cf  apolloHcal  iníliiution. 
OtlKrs  think  it  was  only  of  ecclcfianical 
inftitution,  and  thatii  was  variouíly  ob- 
iVj.'ved  in  difr'erent  c burchos,  and  grew  by 
de^rees  from  a  faft  of  forty  hours,  to  a 
faft  of  forty  days.  This  is  the  fentiment 
of  Morton,  biíhop  Taylor,  du  MouÜn, 
Dailicc,  and  others. 
If  this  fall  was  of  apoftolical  inftitution, 
it  is  fcirce  accountable  bow  fuch  a  va* 
ríety  in  point  of  time  fliould  bappen  in 
the  obfervation  of  it  j  fome  churches 
kseping  it  only  three  weeks,  fome  fix, 
fome  feven,  and  yet  nono  of  them  hit- 
ing  upon  the  precife  number  of  forly 
days.  It  is  obfervable  however,  that  they 
a+1  agreed  in  calling  this  falt  quadra- 
gefimal,  and  aífigned  different  reafons 
for  it ;  and  that  Aíh-wednefday,  and  the 
other  three  days  were  not  added  by  the 
romiíh  church  to  the  beginning  of  Icnt, 
tlll  ihe  feventh  or  eightb  ceniury.  The 
manner  of  obferving  lent  among  thofe 
who  ^vv-re  píouíly  difpofed,  was  to  ab- 
ftam  from  food  lili  evening,  their  only 
refitíliment  was  a  fupper,  and  then  it 
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was  índifFerent  whether  it  was  fleíli  or 
nny  other  food,  provided  ít  was  ufed  wiih 
fobriety  and  moderation. 
I^entwas  thoughi  ihe  propertime  fprex- 
ercifing,  more  abiindantly,  every  fpecies 
of  charity.  ThuB  wliat  they  fpa.red  from 
their  own  bodies  by  abridging  them  of  a 
meal,  was  ufuafly  given  to  the  peor : 
they  employed  their  vacant  hours  in  vi- 
firing  the  fick,  and  thoíe  ihat  were  in 
prifon,  in  entertainíng  ftrangers,  and 
reconriüng  diíFcrences.  The  imperial 
laws  forbad  all  profecution  oF  men  in 
criminal  a6lions,  that  might  bring  them 
to  corporal  puniíliment  and  torture,  di>r- 
ing  the  whole  feafon»  This  was  a  time 
ot"  more  th.'^n  ordinary  ftriélneís  and  de- 
votion,  and  therefore  in  many  of  the 
grcat  churches  they  had  religious  aíTem- 
blies  for  prayer  and  preaching  every  day^ 
All  public  games  and  ftage-plays  were^ 
prohibited  at  this  feafon  ;  as  alfo  the 
celebration  of  all  feílivals,  birth-days, 
and  marriages,  as  unfuitable  to  ihe  pre- 
ícnt  cccsfion. 

The  chriltians  of  ih'e  greek-church  ob- 
ferve  four  lents :  the  firlt  commences  on 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  or  forty  days 
before  Chríftmas :  the  fecond  is  the 
fame  with  oiir  lent :  the  third  begins  the 
week  after  Whiifuntide,  and  continúes 
till  the  feftival  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul : 
and  the  fourih  commences  on  the  fírft  of 
Auguft,  and  lafts  no  longer  than  till  the 
fifteenth.  Thefe  lents  are  obferved  with 
great  Hri6lnefs  and  auderity  j  but  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  indulge 
themfelves  in  drinking  wine  and  ufing 
oil,  which  are  proiiibited  on  other  days. 

LENTíSCUS,  the  lentisk-tree,  in 
botany,  belongs  to  the  fame  genus  with 
the  pillachia.  See  Pistachia. 
Leniiík  wood  is  efteemed  aftringent  and 
balfamic,  and  accordingly  recommended 
in  the  flúor  albus  and  gonorrhcea.  See 
Fluor  albus  and  Gonorrhoea. 

LEO,  the  LiON,  in  zoology.    See  LiON. 

Leo,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac,  the  fifth  in  order  ; 
containing,  accordingtoPtolemy,  thirty- 
two  ftars  5  according  to  Tycho,  «thirty- 
feven  5  and,  in  the  britannic  Catalogue, 
there  are  no  Icfs  than  nincty-four. 
The  ílar  called  the  lion's  heart,  cor  leonip, 
regiilus,  and  bafilicus,  is  a  fixed  ítar  of 
the  firft  magnitude. 

St.  Leo,  a  town  and  bííhop's  fee  of  Italy, 
twenty  miles  north-weft  of  üibino, 

LEOMINSTER,  oi'Lemster.    See  the 
aaicle  Lrm.ster,    .  ' 
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LEON,  the  capital  of  the  provine?  of  L?on, 
in  Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Eíla ; 
weft  Ion.  6°  5',  north  lat.  43'^. 
León  is  alfo  the  capital  of  the  provlnce  of 
Nicaragua,  in  México,  fituated  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  Lake  Nicaragua  ;  weíl  long, 
91°,  north  lat.  ii°  30'. 
St,  LEONARD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Guiennes,  and  territoiy  of 
Limofin  :  eaft  long.  i*'  45',  north  lar. 

St.  LEONHART,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Auílria,  and  duchy  of 
Carínthia:  eaft  long.  15°,  north  lat.  4.7®. 
LEONINE  VERSES,  fuch  asi^meat  every 
hemiftich,  the  middle  fyllable  of  each 
verfe  corrcfponding  to  the  laft  one. 
LEONTICE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
hexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  thft. 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  fix  oval  petáis  5 
and  the  fruit  is  a  large,  globofe,  anu- 
lated  and  unilocular  capfuie,  contain- 
ing a  fnw  feeds  of  the  fame  figure. 
LEÓNriNr,   a  town  of  Sícily,  twenty 

miles  north-weft  of  Syracufe. 
LEONTODON,  dandelion,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  compound  flovi^er  of  whicli 
is  imbricated  and  uniform  5   ahd  the 
partialones,  monopetalousand  ligulated: 
the  ftamina  are  five  fcarcely  difcernible 
capillary  filaments:  the  feed,  which  is 
foliiary,  is  contained  ín  the  cup  of  each 
partial  flower,  or  corollula, 
Dandelion  is  faid  to  have  much  the  íame 
virtues  with  endive.    See  Endive. 
LEONURUS,  LIONAS  tail,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  ihe  didynamia  gymnofpermia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is 
monopetalous  and  rír».ent;  and  its  feeds, 
which  are  fpur  in  number,  are  contained 
in  the  hottom  of  the  cup. 
LEOPARD,  a  beaft  of  prey,  with  the 
fpots  on  the  uppcr  part  of  the  body 
round,  and  ihe  lower  ones  virgaied.  It 
is  a  very  nimble,  as  well  as  fierce  animal, 
fo  that  fcarce  any  thingefcapes  it. 
Authors  cali  the  male  pardos,  and  the 
female  panihera. 
Leopardos  bañe,  doronicum,  in  botany, 

See  the  article  DORONicuM. 
LEOPOtSTAT,  a  city  of  Upper  Hun- 
gary,  ful  jcíl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria : 
eaít  long.  18®  6',  north  lat.  48°  55'. 
LEPANTO,  a   port-town  of  european 
Turky,  eighty  miles  weft  of  ihc  ifthmus 
of  Corinth}  whence  the-gulph  of  Le- 
pante takes  its  ñame. 
LEPASTRUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
0/  feieniiíe^  com£ofed  of  píales  diipofed 

in 
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.  ín  the  fonn  oF  a  radiated  ñar.  See  tlie 
«rtide  Selenitíe. 

LKPIDÍUM,  DiTTANDER,  in  bot-íny,  a 
gcnus  of  thc  tetradytfjgiiiia-Oliculora  clafs 
ot  phnts,  with  a  tcirapeialous  cruciform 
flower :  the  ftnmina  are  fix  íubulated 
filamentá  ;  and  the  fiuit  is  a  coniprefl'ed 
bilocular  pod. 

LEPIDOPTERA,  in  zoology,  an  ordcr 

.  of  ¡nfefís,  with  four  wings,  which  are 
covcred  with  ¡rubricated  íquamnlaí :  add 
to  this,  that  ihe  moiilh  is  coamiüuly 
ífirah 

Under  this  order  are  comprehended  the 
biittes  files,  and  phalenae,  or  moths. 

LEPIUM,  in  natural  hiítory,  a  genus  of 
foflils  of  the  hardcr  gypíiim,  compofcd 
0/  very  fm.ill  particles,  and  of  a  lefs  glit- 
tering  hue.  See  the  article  Gypsum. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
being  one  ofthe  leaft  valuable  and  moíl 
ímpure  of  the  clafs  of  gypfums.  It  is  of, 
cxtremely  nide,  irregular,  coaríe  and 
unequal  fti'uélure  5  a  Jittle  foft  to  the 
touch,  of  a  Very  dull  appearance,  and 
of  diíFtrent  degrees  of  a  greyifli  wliite. 
It  is  biirnt  in  plaifter  for  the  coarfer 
works  i  it  calcines  very  ílowly  and  un- 
equally.  and  makeí  but  a  very  coaríe 
and  orcJinary  piailler. 

LEPROSO  AMOVENDO,  an  antíent  writ 
for  reiDOving  a  pcrfon  infeíled  wíih  the 
l?prory,  who  foiced  himlVIf  intq  tlie  com- 
p3ny  of  his  r»eÍ£;hhours,  eiiher  in  a  church, 
or  at  í'ome  public  ineeiing. 

LEPROSY,  lefrn,  a  foul  cutaneoiisdifeafe, 
appcaring  ín  dry,  white,  thin,  fcurly 
fcabs,  either  on  the  whtjle  body,  or 
only  fome  part  of  it,  and  ulually  at- 
tended  with  a  violent  itching  and  other 
pains. 

The  leprofy  is  f^íid  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
xhzt  ofthe  Árahians,  called  tlephantlafi?, 
from  tl)e  longhnf  Is,  ineqmlities,  and  tu- 
bercles  of  the  fkin,  rcfembling  that  of  an 
flephant  \  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  called 
irnpctigo.  SeeELEPHANTiAsis. 
Lwcreiius  fuppoí'ed  the  elephantiafis  to  be 
gcnerared  in  Egypti  and  no  where  elfe  5 
but  if  the  leprofy  of  the  jews  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  negroe?,  which  is  highiy 
probable;  then  it  may  be  aíErmed,  tiiat 
it  is  endemical  to  the  fouthern  and  inland 
parts  of  Africa.  That  it  was  contagious 
ail  hiílories  facrtd  and  prophane  agree. 
Pliny  acquiíints  us,  thatii  did  not  invade 
Italy  till  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
and  that  it  was  brought  from  Egypt, 
and  is  peculiar  to  that  kingdom.  Some 
have  thpughí  ihai  the  leprofy  oí  the 


Arabians,  or  more  properly  of  the  Afri- 
cans,  was  ihe  parent  cf  the  lúes  veneiea; 
hovvever  ih^it  be,  it  is  certain»  that  fmce 
the  pox  has  been  cural>le,  the  elephan- 
tiafis  feems  to  have  difappeared,  and  ihe 
leprofy  oí"  the  Grecks  has  been  much  kís 
fictjUtínt  tl^an  bc-fore. 
Pliny  ir.foims  iis,  that  the  f.ift  appear. 
anee  cf  liie  elephantiafis  is  in  the  face, 
particularly  a  fmnll  fpeck  appears  on  the 
n;)fe  or  noftril,  and  as  thie  dilcafe  in- 
crcafcs,  ihe  whole  body  is  full  of  fpcis 
of  various  co'ours  \  the  íkin-is  thick  in 
one  place,  and  ihin  inanother;  hard  and 
rough  with  fcahs.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
íkin  tiirns  black,  and  eats  away  the 
íicfli  to  the  very  bones ;  then  the  body, 
Celíus  obftrrvfs,  filis  away,  the  mouih 
legs  and  feet  fwell,  and  the  fingers  and 
toes  are  hid  wiih  a  fwelling  j  evcn  the 
bones  themfclves  do  not  eícape :  after- 
wards  a  fever  arifes,  to  which  ihe  patient 
falls  an  eafy  viélim. 

This  leproíy  has  made  great  progrefs  cf 
J  'te  years  in  Barbadoes,  not  only  among 
the  negrocs,  but  the  white  inhabitanis, 
Towne  fay?,  that  at  firft  ihere  ap|iear§ 
Ipots  of  a  brown  copperrcoiour,  difperftíj 
over  feveral  parts  of  the  face,  but  cipe- 
cially  on  the  nofe,  without  any  un- 
eafjnefs  or  fenfe  of  pain  at  the  begin- 
ning  :  ihefe  fpread  by  flow  degrees,  till 
a  great  part  of  the  body  is  covered  wiih 
them. 

There  is  another  difeafc  which  Towne 
falfely  calis  the  elephantiafis,  which  ge- 
nerally  happens  after  long  illnefs,  aciite 
ftversí,  obitinate  intermittents,  or  oiher 
tedious  diñempers :  thevitidted  humoui^ 
generally  fubfiding  into  one  leg,  fome* 
limes  into  both,  imiiating  an  anafarca, 
As  ihe  leg  bccomes  more  lumified,  ihé 
veins  are  diftended  with  various  fwelling^ 
from  the  knfe  to  the  toes:  then  ihe  íkin 
begins  to  grow  rugged  and  uncqual,  iis 
vafcular  and  glandular  compages  are  en- 
larged,  and  a  fcaly  fubítance  with  a  fort 
oí  chaps  and  ñíFures  in  the  interltices  ap- 
pear on  the  fuifoce:  thefe  feeming  fcale^ 
do  not  dry  up,  but  are  protruded  for* 
ward,  and  ftreíched  in  thtir  dimcnfion 
till  the  leg  is  enlarged  to  an  enoiinous 
bulk. 

lI-jíTman  thinks  the  feat  of  thefe  difeafcs  is 
in  the  íkin,  but  chieíly  the  fatly  niembraiie 
thcrcof,  where  the  fomes  of  the  iuipiuc 
and  corrupt  matter  chiefly  refides  ;  info- 
mucb  that  by  corroding,  pricking,  aní| 
inflaniing  the  nervous  fibrillac  of  the  íkin, 
yarious  }tind§  of  puftles  ave  g.cnerated^ 
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TliisdiTeafe  is  hereditary  ani!  írMtoiir; 
for  ii  may  be  cauglit  by  ihe  laliva  of  a 
leper,  ¡F  a  foun<l  i)ei Ton  drinks  aficr  him, 
by  touch,  by  lying  .in  the  fame  bed,  and 
by  coilion. 

An  invett  rate  léprofy  wns  jiHÍsier!  he 
abíblutely  incurable  j  but  Aif.eus  fays 
vtfhen  the  dile-ife  is  new  and  recent,  there 
are  great  hopies  of  a  cure.  VVhat  he  and 
Celliis  prefcribe  ¡n  order  lo  the  cure  is 
not  worth  repeating  j  for  if  any  medi- 
cines will  do,  they  nnili  be  of  ihe  her- 
culean  kind.  Authots  are  exceflive  in 
the  praifeof  viper's  fleíh  \vhich  Hoft'man 
judges  to  be  quite  inli^nlficant.  Jofl  ad- 
vifes  bleeding,  and  pur^ing  with  twrlve 
^rains  cf  the  extraá:  of  black  he'lcbore, 
or  three  í^rains  of  the  glafs  cf  antitnony, 
in  conferve  of  rofes  :  but  the  vitrum  ce- 
ratum  is  more  f^f^,  and  may  be ^i ven  in 
a  larger  doíe.  Towne  confclus,  that 
the  antimonial  prcparations  yicidéd  moíl 
ifreíirf  in  Baibadoes,  but  hecould  not  fay 
that  ihey  peifeéled  ihe  cure.  On  ihe 
other  hand,  mercury  cxafperatcd  the  dif- 
tempcr,  irrititcd  the  uiccrs,  and  Kíade 
them  rpread  the  fafter. 
The  inipetigo  or  leprofy  of  the  Greekf?, 
begins  with  red  pimples  or  p'dtles  break- 
ing  out  in  various  part>  of  the  body ; 
fomeiimes  they  appcar  fmgle,  fometmies 
a  great  niimber  arifj  togtther,  efpeciaily 
en  the  arnis  and  irgs.  As  the  dífeiíé  In- 
creafe?,  freíh  pimples  arife,  whichjoin- 
ing  tlie  former,  make  a.  fort  cf  duíter, 
ail  vvhirh  enlarge  their  borderó,  and 
fpread  inan  orbicular  foim.  This  leprofy, 
according  to  Turner,  breaks  ont  ñi  i\  in 
the  elbows  and  knees,  but  foon  fpreads 
fariher,  and  gradually  ílicws  i'feif  over 
all  the  body.  Ths  caufe?  and  feat  cf  rhis 
dileafé  are  faíd  to  be  the  fame  as  ths  for- 
riier.  Wiilis  blames  all  drled  and  faíted 
meáis,  efpeciilly  hog's  fleíli,  and  filh, 
particularly  flieíl-fiílií  bccaufe  the  poor 
people  in  Cornwa!  inhabttipg  near  the 
fea-coaft,  wereformerly  much  fuhjeél  to 
leprous  difeafes,  and  had  many  holpitdls 
ereéhd  on  that  account. 
In  the  method  of  cure,  fays  HofFman, 
we  íhould  endeavoor  to  difcharge  out  of 
ihe  body  the  maíis  of  corrupt  glucinous 
and  acrid  humour?,  by  fufficient  blt-ed- 
íng,  and  abílinence,  by  purges,  as  well 
gcnrle  as  draftic,  then  by  proper  ali- 
ment,  and  a  good  régimen,  promote  the 
generation  of  wholefome  juices ;  and 
likewile  by  external,  dt-terfive,  confoli- 
datina  and  drying  remedies,  to  fiee  the 
part  fro:n  pain,  tumoars,  jtching,  and 


ulcf rs.  The  purges  may  coníííl  of  the 
root  and  the  refin  of  jalap,  the  extraft 
of  black  helkbore,  elaierium  mixt  with 
Cftlomel,  or  ethiops minera',  and  guni 
ammoniac.  Among  thofé  things  whicli 
ftimulate  the  pai  ts  ta  an  excreioi y  motion, 
and  more  powerfuliy  mc!t  down  the  te- 
naciouB  humours,  the  wooJ  and  hark  of 
guaiacum  expeed  aUotljcr? :  the  mol\  con- 
liderable  befides  thefe,  are  ihe  t^^ta^ze«^ 
and  acrid  ti<i6lurc  of  antimcny,  Iglphurcf 
ant'mony,cinnah3r,  and  if  a  venereal  tainc 
is  lurpeífled,  a  decofiion  of  crudeamimo- 
ny  ;  which  medicines  in  a  convenient  dofs 
in  ihe  morning,with  purifying  decoclions 
drankin  bed,  afford  great  rciíef.  But  if 
thefe  failj  rccourfe  mull  bé  had  to  mer- 
c'üy,  which  íbme,  after  exíiníliorj,  mix 
wirli  flowers  cf  fulphur  and  camphire, 
and  rub  ir  on  ihe  joínts  to  promote  a  fa- 
livation.  Oihcrs  more  properly  give  _^ 
rr.ercurius  dulcís,  with  doub!e  the  quan- 
tity  of  crab*s-eye^-,  and  calx  of  antimony, 
rifmg  graduaJly  from  thiee  or  fourgrains, 
to  a  fcruple,  in  crder  to  falivate  witú 
prnper  prerautions.  Sf*e  SauvaTION. 
LEPTODECORHOMBES,in  natural  hif. 
tory,  a  genus  cf  foíTiIs  oí  the  order  of  the 
ffleni'íe ;  confiíling  of  ten  planas,  each 
fo  nearly  equal  to  that  ©ppaHíc  to  ¡t  as 
very  much  to  anproach  to  a  decahedral 
parailelopipcd,  though  uever  truly  or 
regularly  fo.  T^vo  of  the  planes  in  this 
genu?,  which  may  properiy  enough  be 
calied  ihe  tcp  and  boiiom  are  cver  broadec 
and  ÜJtter  than  the  reít,  and  thefe,  iho' 
not  reguiai  ly  equal,  ufualJy  anf>wer  one 
ancther  very  nearly,  as  alfo  do  the  oiher 
eight  in  t«o  fets  of  fours.  ^here  are 
four  Ihorter  planes  meeting  in  fómewhjt 
acute  angle?,  two  and  two,  from  the 
end?,  or  t^vo  íliorter  eiges  of  the  two 
fíat  and  bro^d  rhotnboidal  planes,  cali- 
ed ihe  tcp  ar.d  boitom  ;  and  four  long- 
er  meeting  in  more  ottafe  angles  from 
the  fides,  or  longer  edges  of  the  fame 
rhomhoidal  planes.  As  the  broader  and 
fi^tter  planes,  or  the  top  and  boftom,  in 
this  genus  are  not  regularly  %quai  to 
each  o!her,  fo  neithcr  are  the  eight  nar- 
rower  to  their  oppofites,  but  there  are 
ufu:\ily  dlíTerences  both  in  their  angles, 
and  in  the  hreadth  ofthem.  See  ihe  ar- 
ticle  Selenit>?E. 

Of  this»  genus  thcre  are  only  five  known 
ftjecies,  I.  A  thin,  fine,  pellucid,  and 
ílf nder  ftreaked  one,  with  iranfverfcfírix, 
found  in  confiderable  quaniit'es  in  tbe 
ítrata  of  clay  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
jjarticularJy  near  Heddirgtcn  ir  Oxford- 

iliire. 
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(h?rc.    2.  Aihin,  dull-looking,  opake, 
and  Hender  ftreaked  one,  more  fcarre 
than  the  former,  and  found  principal- 
iy  in  LeicelUríliire  and  Staffordíhire. 
3.  A  thin  fine  ítreaked  one,  vvith  longi- 
tudinal lliiie,  found  in  the  clay-pits  at 
Richmond,  and  generally  lying  at  great 
depths.    This  has  often  on  its  top  and 
bü^tom  a  very  elegant  fmaller  rhomboide, 
delcribed  by  four  regular  Unes.    4.  A 
lough  kind  wíth  thick  tranfverfe  llriae, 
and  a  rcabrous  furface,  very  common  in 
Xeiceíieifliire  and  Yorkíhire.    And,  5. 
a  very  iliort  kind,  with  thick  plates, 
common  in  the  clay-pits  of  Northampton- 
íhire  and  Yorkíhire, 
LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI,  in  natural 
hiftory,  a  ñame  which  Dr.  Hill  gives  to 
a  genus  of  foflil-íhells,  diftinguiftied  by 
a  number  of  minute  teeth  at  the  cardo  ; 
whereof  we  find  great  numbers  at  Hsr- 
wich  rliff,  and  in  themaile-pits  of  SuflTex» 
LEP TUR  A,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  wing- 
ed  infeéh,  the  antenncC  whereof  are  ob- 
long,  flender  and  retacecus,  the  exterior 
wings  are  truncated  at  their  extremity, 
and  the  thorax  is  of  a  fubcylindric  figure. 
Sce  the  anide  Insects. 
LEPUS,  ihe  HARE,  in  zoology.  SeeHARE. 
Lepus,  in  aftronomy,  a  conítellation  of  the 
ibuthern  hemifpherc  ;  comprehcnding  iz 
Itars,  according  to  Ptolemy ;  13,  ac- 
cord.ng  to  Tychoj  and  19,  in  the  Bii- 
tannic  Cutalogae. 
IBERIA,  a  city  and  biíliop's  fee  of  Portu- 
gal  :  weft  longltude  9^         and  noith 
latitude  39<>  30'. 
LERIDA,  a  city  and  bifliop's  fee  of  Cata- 
lonia,  ín  Spain  :  eaft  longitude  y,  norih 
latiuide  41^  ao'. 
LERINS,  twoiflands  on  the  coaftof  Pro- 
vince,  fiveoi  fix  miles  fouth  of  Antíbes, 
called  St.  M^rgnret  and  St.  Honorat. 
LERNEA,  (he  Sea-hare,  in  zoology,  a 
fea-inlVi^  of  the  order  of  the  gymnar- 
thri?4,  the  body  of  which  ¡s  of  an  oblong 
cyllndric  fióme,  and  is  períoratcd  in  the 
forehead  j  the  tentacula  relémble  ears. 
See  the  ai  ticle  Gvmnarthria. 
LE  ROY  LE  VEüT,  the  king's  aflTent  to 
puliüc  bilis.  See  the  artidesBiLL,  Sta- 
TUTE,  and  Parliament. 
LESBOS,  or  Metelin,  an  ifl.índ  of  the 
Archipclago,  fixty  .miles  Dorth  vveít  of 
Smyrna.    Itschieftown  isCaílro, 
LESCAR,  a  city  and   biíliop's  ftíc  of 

Fiance,  forly  miles  eaft  of  Bayonne, 
LKSK.ARD,  3  borough-town  of  Cornwal, 
fiíteen  mjks  vveít  of  Launcelion,  whieh 
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fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
LESSINES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Monfi 
LESSONS,  among  ecclefiaílical  vvriters, 
portions  of  the  holy  fcriptiires,  read  iti 
chriftian  churches,  at  the  time  of  divine 
fervice. 

In  the  anlíent  churcb,  reading  the  fcrip. 
tures  was  one  part  of  the  fervice  of  tile 
catechumens,  at  which  all  perfons  werc 
allowed  to  be  prefent,  in  order  to  obtaid 
inftru6lion. 

Thechurch  ofEngland,  in  thechoiceof 
leíFons,  proceedsas  follows:  foi*  the  firft 
leíTon  on  ordinary  days,  íhe  dire61s,  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with 
Genefis,  and  fo  continué  on,  till  the 
books  of  the  Oíd  Teftament  are  read 
over,  oniy  omitting  the  ChronicleSj  which 
are  for  the  moft  part  the  lame  with  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  oiher 
particular  chapters  in  other  books,  either 
becaufe  they  contain  ñames  of  perfons» 
'  places,  or  other  matters  lefs  profitable  to 
ordinary  readers. 

The  courfe  of  the  firft  leíTons  for  Sundays 
is  regulated  after  a  diíferent  mannefi 
From  Advent  to  Septuagellma-Sunday, 
fome  particular  chapters  of  Ifaiah  are  ap- 
pointed  to  be  read,  becaufe  that  book 
contains  the  cleareft  prophecies  concern- 
ing  Chrift.  Upon  Sepliiagefima- Sunday 
Genefis  is  begun,  becaufe  ihat  book 
which  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  thé 
fevere  judgment  of  God  inflifled  on  the 
world  for  fin,  beft  fuits  with  atimeof 
repentance  and  mortification.  Afttr  Ge- 
r.efis,  follow  chapters  out  of  the  books 
of  the  Oíd  Teftament,  as  they  lie  in 
orderj  only  on  feftival  Sundays,  fuch  as 
Eafter,  Whitfunday,  &c.  the  particular 
hirtory  relating  to  that  day  is  appointed 
tó  be  read  ;  and  on  the  Saints-days,  the 
church  appoints  leíTons  out  of  the  moral 
books,  fuch  as  Proverbs,  Ecciefiaftes, 
Ecclefísfticu?,  &c,  as  containing  excel- 
lent  inftruólions  for  the  conduñ  of  life. 
As  to  the  fecond  leíTons,  the  chuich  ob. 
ferves  the  fame  courfe  both  on  Sundays 
and  week  days  :  reading  the  gofpels  and 
A6\s  of  the  Apoftles  m  the  morning, 
and  the  epifties  in  the  evening,  in  \ht 
order  they  ftand  in  the  New  Teftament: 
excepting  on  faints-days  and  holy-days/ 
when  fuch  leíTons  aic  appointed,  as  eithér 
explain  the  myftery,  relate  the  hiftor/, 
orapply  the  exair.ple  to  us. 
LESSOR,and  LEssEE,in law.  SeeLEASB. 
LESÍ^WITHIEL;   a  borough-town  of 

Qornwal'/ 
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Comwal,  tvventy-tliree  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Launcefton,  which  fends  lwo  merabers 
to.parlianient. 

LET  FALL,  a  word  of  command  at  fea,  to 
put  out  a  fail  when  the  yard  ¡s  aloft,  and 
tUe  fai!  is  to  come  or  fall  down  from  tlie 
yard  j  but,  in  ftriftnefs,  is  oniy  applied 
to  the  mam  and  fore-courfes,  when  their 
yavds  are  hoifted  up. 

LETHARGY,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe 
wherein  fuch  a  profound  drowfmefs  or 
íleepmefs  íittends  the  patient,  that  he 
can  be  fcarce  awaked,  and,  if  awaked 
fae  remáins  íViipid,  without  fenfe  or  me- 
niory,  and  preíéntly  finks  again  inte  his 
former  fleep.  The  lethargy  has  íbme 
aífinity  lo  the  apoplexy  and  palfy,  and 
often  attends  them.  In  th^fe  .fleepy  dif- 
orders,  there  is  fometimes  a  fever,  and 
foinetimes  none.  The  immediate  caufe 
of  them  is  a  very  l^nguid  and  diminiíhed 
influx  oí  ihe  animal  fpirits  from  the  cor- 
tical part  of  the  brain  into  the  mediilla 
oblongata,  and  from  thence  into  the 
•nerves  deftined  for  fenfe  and  motion«  See 
the  article  Apoplexy. 
There  are  feveral  Icinds  of  thefe  difor- 
ders,  but  the  principal  are  a  coma  vigil, 
a  coma  fomnolenttim,  a  carus,  and  a  le- 
thargy. Sce  Coma  viqil,  Coma 
SOMNOLENTUM,  and  Carus, 
A  lethargy  then,  propeily  fo  callcd,  is 
aitended  with  a  fever,  which  is  a  fymp- 
tom  thtreof,  and  is  chiefiy  difcovered 
by  the  frcquency  of  the  piilf?,  whereas 
a  carus  is  often  a  fymptom  or  coníe- 
(juence  of  a  , fever.  It  does  rsot  invade 
fo  fuddenly  as  an  apoplexy.  It  is  never 
v/ithout  danger,  but  that  is  the  worft 
which  is  atiended  with  a  tremor  of  the 
limb?,  and  a  cold  fweat  of  the  face. 
Thecaufes  of  a  lethargj»'  are  the  fame  as 
oí  a  coma  fomnolentum,  but  more  vio- 
lent.  The  caufe  proceéds  from  an  ob- 
ítru^ion  of  fhe  paíTage  of  the  nervous 
fluid,  from  the  cortical  part  to  themedulla 
•oblongata,  as  was  already  obferved  :  fuch 
18,  1.  Too  great  a  relaxation  of  the 
blood-veíicls  in  the  brain,  which  retards 
the  circulación,  and  happens  to  pleihoric 
óld  men.  2,  A  difiícult  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  head,  efpecially 
when  thick  and  impure :  henee  pleiho- 
ric, fcorbuiic  and  hypochondríac  per- 
fons,  are  frequently  drowfy,  efpecially 
when  there  are  fpafms  in  the  abdomen  : 
henee  children  troubled  wiih  worms  are 
íieepy,  becaufe  the  blood  is  forced  too 
plentifuUy  to  the  head  :  henee  the  pro- 
found íleep  of  pleihoric  perfons,  when 


iotoxicatedj  may  beaccounted  for,  wliích 
when  caufed  by  excefs  of  fpirituous  li- 
quocs  is  often  fatal.  3.  An  exceíHve 
colleflion  of  ferum  in  the  brain,  and  its 
membranes,  and  an  extravafation  thereof; 
the  fupprefljon  of  thea  imning  of  the  ears, 
a  coryza  and  ulcers  will  caule  a  lethargy, 
or  coma  fomnolentum,,  and  eithcr  of  them 
immediately  follows  a  fuppreíiion  of 
uriñe. 

Among  the  remote  caufes  of  thefe  dí- 
feafes  may  be  reckoned  a  cacochymic, 
cache6lic,  and  fcorbutic  habitof  body  j  a 
debility  fromgrief,  tedious  difeaíes,  great 
lofs  of  blood,  abufe»  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors,  frequent  furfeits,  breathing  a  denfe 
vapid  air,  a  motil;  cloudy  feafon,  weíterly 
winds,  the  winter-feafon,  and  an  abufe 
of  tobáceo:  likewife  a  fuppreíTion  of  the 
hasmorrhoids,  menfes,  or  any  ufual  ha?- 
morrhage,  or  any  cuftomary  evacuation, 
too  iong  an  abfex^ce  of  the  gout,  and  the 
like,  will  occaHon  ihefe  diíbrders. 
In  the  cure  of  thefe  difeafes,  fays  Hoff- 
man,  three  intcniions  íliould  chicflv  be 
regarded  :  j,  To  raife  the  patient  from 
.lleep.  2.  To  r^movs  the  diñiculty  cf  cir- 
culation, and  the  ftagnation  or  cxtrsvafa- 
tion  of  the  blood  or  ferum  in  the  head. 
3>  To  redore  the  ftrengih  of  the  mem- 
bnines  and  veífcls  of  -the  brain.  Tliofe. 
remedies  are  eíHcacious,  in  the  fírft  cafe, 
which  z6i  on  the  nervous  paris,  by  in- 
ducinga  tremulous  and  ofcillatory  motion 
tlu'ough  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  ;  fuch 
as  powerful  acids  mixed  with  linólure  of 
caílor,  Sfí.  volaiile  falis,  fetid  ihings,  as 
galbanum,  burnt  panridgcs  feathcrs,  coldr 
water  thrown  on  the  head,  cataplafms 
made  with  vinegar,  rué,  bay-leaves,  tops 
üf  favory,  muftard-feed,  caltor,  and  cam-* 
phire,  applied  to  the  head,  forehead,  and 
tL'mpIes,  The  fe'rous  colluvies  is  derived' 
from  the  head  by  llernutatories  í  the  beft 
isten  grains  of  ¡alt  of  white  vltriol,  dif- 
folved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram- 
water,  and  drawn  up  the  nofe  j  blifters 
on  the  feet  and  neck;  cupping-glaíTes, 
either  with  or  without  Icarification ; 
ftrong  friftions  on  the  lower  parts  ;  ftimu- 
lating  clyílers,  wiib  the  addiiion  of  fal 
gem,  common  falt,  or  the  root  of  fqullls. 
To  remove  the  lUgnaiion,  and  promole 
the  circulation,  if  the  veflels  are  lurgid 
with  blood,  venefeólion  is  iieccüary ;  then 
gentle  laxatives  ar,d  nervous  medicines 
mixed  with  diaphoretics.  A  powder 
made  of  falt  of  haiiíhorn,  falt  of  amber, 
cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  bezoar-mine- 
ral,  has  vcry  great  and  falutary  effeíls. 
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But  to  be  more  particular :  the  cure  of 
the  cüJiia  vigil  we  have  given  under  that 
heatí,  as  alfo  that  of  the  coma  fomnolen- 
tum  5  only  ¡t  may  be  farihtr  obferved, 
that  a  coma  vigil,  whici»  accompanies  a 
hemiplegia,  is  of  longer  continuance  j 
and  that  its  cure  depends  on  curing  the 
principal  diforder.  In  the  coma  íomno- 
lentum,  a  red  face,  tnrgid  with  blooii, 
indicates  bleeding.  Volatilti  fpirils  or 
falts  íliould  never  be  applied  to  the  nofe; 
but  vvhen  íleepineís  proceec's  from  a  cp)d 
ferous  caufe,  or  when  an  eryíipelas,  mi- 
liary,  or  other  eruptive  matter  is  tranf- 
iated  to  thebrain,  here  penetrating  acids 
are  ufeful.  Sternutatories  íliould  not  be 
pfed  in  the  hcginni.og  of  the  diforder,  if 
the  perfon  is  pleihoric,  becaufe  they  occa- 
íion  a  greatafflux  of  humours  to  thehead, 
whereby  an  apoplexy  may  be  occafioned, 
A  carus,  efpccially  the  fiift  ípecies  of  ir, 
jrequires  pleiaiful  bleeding,  and  the  pati- 
tient  niult  be  roufed  by  clyfters  rendered 
ftimulaiing  with  powder  of  fquills  j  by 
blifters,  by  putling  diftilled  vinegar  into 
the  noílrils,  and  by  appeafing  the  or- 
gafm  of  the  fluid?,  with  cooling  fíxcd 
diaphoretics  and  acids  :  the  fecond  fpecies 
requires  but  little  or  no  aflííUnce :  and 
the  third  is  incurable,  efpecially  if  bliílers 
fail.  ■  ' 

LETHE,  in  the  antíent  mythology,  ene 
oftheiivers  of  hell,  fignifying  obüvion 
or  forgetfulnefs  j  its  waters  having,  ac- 
cording  to  poetical  fiftion,  the  peculiar 
quality  of  making  thofe  vyho  drank  of 
them  entirely  forget  every  ihing  that  was 

I^ETRTM,  or  Leitrim,  a  county  of  Ire- 
Jand,  in  the  province  of  Gonnaught  j 
bounded  by  Fermanagh  on  the  north,  by 
Cavan  on  the  eaft,  by  Rofcommon  on  ihe 
fouth,  and  by  Sligo  on  the  weft. 

LETTEK,  a  charadcr  ufed  to  exprefs  one 
of  the  fjmple  founds  cf  the  voice;  and  as 
thedjffeient  fimple  founds  are  expreíTíd 
by  djífeicnt  hiitrs,  iheíé,  by  being  dif- 
ftirently  compounded,  hecome  the  vifible 
figns  or  charaélfis  of  a!l  the  modulaiions 
and  mix'ures  of  founás  ufed  to  exi^rcTs 
our  ideas  in  a  n-^uh^  language.  Thus, 
as  by  the  help  of  fpeech  we  render  vur 
ideas  audible  j  by  the  aíTiftance  of  Ictíers 
\ve  render  them  vifible,  and  by  their  help 
we  can  wrap  up  our  thoiights,  and  fencí 
Them  to  the  moft  diftant  pai  ts  of  the  carth, 
pnd  read  thetranfat^ions  of  difFcrcnt  ages. 
As  to  the  f.rít  htters,  what  ihey  wj^re 
vvho  firft  invented  them,  and  aniong  wh3¿ 
pepple  they  weie  firíl  in  uft,  there  ¡$  ililj 
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room  to  doubt :  Philo  attríbutes  thís  great 
and  noble  invention  to  Abraham  ;  Jofe- 
phus,  St.  Irenasus,  and  others,  to  Enoch  j 
Bibliander,  to  Adam  j  Eufebius,  Clemens 
Aiexandrinus,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  jnd 
others,  to  Mofes  i  Pomponius  Mela,  He-, 
rodian,  RufusFeftus,  Phny,  Lucan,  (sfí-, 
to  the  Phoenicians  j  St,  Cyprian,  to  Sa« 
turn  ;  Tacitus,  to  the  Egyptiansj  fome, 
to  the  Ethiopians;  and  others,  to  the 
Chinefe:  but,  wi^th  refpeél  to  thefe  lalt, 
they  c:in  never  beentilled  to  this  honour, 
íince  all  their  charaélers  are  the  figns  of 
woids,  formed  without  the  ufe  of  letlers ; 
which  rcnders  it  jmpofllble  to  read  and 
vvrite  their  language,  without  a  vaft  ex* 
pence  of  tini»;  and  trouble ;  and  ahfo. 
lutely  inipolTjble  to  print  it  by  the  htlpof 
typcs,  or  any  oiher  manner  by  the  en- 
gravins,  or  cutting  in  v/ood,  See  ihcar- 
ticle  Printing. 

There  have  mITo  been  various  conjeílurcs 
about  the  diífeier.t  kinds  of  letlers  ufed 
in  difFtrent  languages  ;  thus,  according 
to  Crinitus,  Mofes  invented  the  heí^ircNv 
letíers  ;  Af-raham,  the  fyriac  and  Chai- 
dce;  the  Plicenicians,  thofe  of  Attica, 
brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmup,  and 
from  thence  into  Italy,  by  the  Pelafglans  j 
Nicoltrata,  the  román  ;  Tfis,  the  egyp" 
tian  i  and  Vulfilas,  thofe  of  the  Golhs. 
It  is  probable  th?.tthe  egyptian  hierogly- 
phics  wtre  ihe  Hrli:  manner  of  writing : 
but  wheiher  Cadmus  and  the  Phoenicians 
learned  the  ufe  of  lelters  from.tlie  Egyp- 
tians,  or  from  their  neighbours  of  Judea 
or  Samaría,  is  a  quellion  ;  fcr  fmce  fomc 
of  the  books  of  the  Oíd  Teftament  were 
then  written,  they  are  more  likcly  to 
have  given  ihem  ths  hint,  than  the  hie- 
roglyphics  of  Egypt,  But  wherefoever 
the  Pbcenicians  learned  thís  art,  it  is  ge- 
neraily  agreed,  that  Cadmus,  the  fon  «f 
Agenor,  íiríl  brought  letters  into  Greece  j 
whence,  in  foHowing  ages,  they  fpread 
over  the  rrft  cf  Europe, 
Letters  make  the  fi:  ít  párt  gr  ekments  of 
grammar  j  an  aíi¿ml>lage  of  thcfe  com- 
poftt  fyüal.ks  and  words,  and  thefe  com- 
pofe  kntences.  The  alphabet  of  every 
ianguage  confiíh  of  a  number  of  letters, 
which  ought  e:ich  to  have  a  different  found, 
fígurt',  and  ufe.  As  the  difference  of  ar- 
ticúlate founds  was  intanded  to  exprefs 
tile  different  ¡deas  cf  the  mind,  fo  one 
letter  was  or-ginally  intended  lo  fignify 
only  one  found,  and  not,  as  at  prefenr, 
to  exprefs  fojuetimes  one  found  and  fome- 
tinges  anot h^-r  j  which  pra6>icchas  brougfil 
a  great  dca^  of  coníuíioa  imo  the  lan- 
guages^ 
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gii3ges,  and  rendered  the  learníng  of  the 
inodern  tongues  much  more  difficult  than 
itwonld  otherwife  have  been.  Thís  con- 
fideration,  together  with  the  deficiency 
of  all  the  known  alphabets,  from  their 
v/anting  fome  letters  to  expreí's  certain 
founds,  has  occaíicned  íeveral  attempts 
towardsan  univerfal  alpUabet,  to  contain 
an  enumeration  of  all  fuch  (Ingle  founds 
or  letters,  as  are  ufed  in  an^  language. 
See  the  article  Alph abht. 
Grammarians  dfftinguiíh  Islters  jnto 
Vowels,  confonants,  miiteí?,  liquids,  diph- 
íhongs,  and  charaf\e:iítics.  They  are 
alfodivided  inio  labial,  dental,  guttui^l, 
and  palatal,  and  into  capití>l  and  Imall 
letters.  They  are  alfo  denominated  l'rom 
the  fliape  and  tiirn  of  the  letters ;  and  in 
writing  are  diftinguiíhed  into  diíferent 
hands,  as  round -text,  german-text,  round 
hand,  italian,  ^c,  and  in  printing,  into 
román,  italicy  and  Ijlacl^  lettcr,  The 
term  leiter,  or  type,  amcng  priniers,  not 
cnly  ¡ncludes  the  CAPITALS,  small 
CAPITALS,  and  fmall  letters^  but  all  the 
points,  figures,  and  other  mai;ks,  ca(t 
and  ufed  in  printing  5  and  alfo  the  large 
ornamental  letters,  cut  in  wood  or  metal, 
vvhich  take  place  of  the  illumined  letters 
ufed  in  manufcripls.  The  letters  ufed  in 
printing  are  caft  at  the  ends  of  fniall 
pitees  of  metal,  about  thrce  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  lengthj  and  the  letter  being 
mi  indcntcd,  but  raifed,  cafily  pjvc  the 
impreíTion,  when,  afier  being  blacked 
with  a  glutinous  ink,  paper  is  clofely 
prelled  upon  it.  See  the  article  TypE. 
A  fcunt  of  letters  includes  fmall  letters, 
capitals,  fmall  capitals,  points,  figures, 
fpaces,  but  befides  thefe  they  have 
diíferent  kinds  of  two-lined  letters,  oniy 
ufed  for  tilles,  and  the  bfginning  of  book?, 
chapiers,  d^c,  See  the  article  Fount. 
Letter  ofattonicy^  in  law,  is  a  writing 
by  whichone  perfon  authorifes  another  to 
do  foine  lawful  a(Sc  in  bis  ftead,  as  to  give 
feifin  of  lands,  to  receive  debts,  fue  a 
third  perfon,  &c, 

The  nature  of  this  inftrument  is  to  tranf- 
isr  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  given,  the 
whole  power  of  ihe  maker,  to  cni^ble  him 
toaccompliíh  the  a¿l  intcnded  to  be  per- 
íormed.  It  is  either  general,  or  fpecial ; 
and  fomeiimes  it  is  made  revocable,which 
is  when  a  bare  authority  is  only  given  5 
and  íometimcs  it  is  irrevocable,  as.wbere 
debts,  ^c,  are  afiigned  from  ene  perfon 
to  another,  Ic  ¡5  generaüy  held,  that  the 
power  granred  to  the  attorney  muft  be 
tóiy  purfuedj  and  that  where  it  ij 
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made  to  three  perfons,  two  cannot  ej- 
ecute it.  In  moft  cafes,  the  power  given 
by  a  letter  of  attorney  determines  upon 
the  death  of  the  perfon  wbo  gave  it4 
No  letter  of  attorney  made  by  any  fea- 
man,  ^c,  in  any  íliip  of  war,  or  having 
letters  of  marque,  or  by  their  executors, 
^c.  in  order  to  impower  any  perfon  to 
receive  nuy  flíare  of  prizes,  or  bounty- 
money,  íliall  be  valid,  unlcfs  the  fame  be 
made  revpcahle,  and  for  the  ufe  of  fuch 
feamen,  and  be  figncd  and  executed  be- 
fore,  and  attelied  by,  the  captain  and 
one  other  cf  the  fignir.g  officers  of  the 
íhip,  or  the  mayor  or  chief  magiíirate  o£ 
fome  Corporation. 

Letters-claüse,  or  Close  letters, 
are  oppoíéd  to  Liters-patent,  becaufe 
they  are  commonly  feaicd  ti p  with  the 
king's  fignet  or  privy-fcal,  whilc  letters- 
patent  are  left  open. 

Letters  of  creí?';/,  among  merchants,  ís 
a  letter  wrote  by  a  merchant  or  banker, 
to  his  correfpondent  abroad,  requefting 
him  to  credit  the  bcareras  far  as  a  certain 
fum.    See  the  article  Credit. 

Letter  oflicencef  an  inftrument  or  writ- 
ing granted  by  a  perfon's  creditors,  al- 

,  lowing  him  a  certain  time  for  the  paj'- 
ment  of  his  debts;  by  which  means  he 
is  enabled  tb  profecute  his  bufmefs,  with* 
out  fearing  an  aiTeft-. 

Letter  of  77iarty  oxmarqiiey  a  letter  grant- 
ed to  one  of  the  king's  fubjefts,  under  the 
privy  feal,  impowering  him  to  make  re- 
prifals  for  what  was  formefly  tsken  from 
him  by  the  fubjeíls  of  anolher  ítate, 
contrarv  to  the  law  of  mart.  See  the 
article  Marque. 

Mo/z/Voy)!  Letters.    See  Monitory, 

Letters-patent,  or  overt,  are  wrít- 
ings  feaicd  with  ihe  great  feal  of  Engbnd, 
fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  open  with  the 
.  feal  affixpd  to  them.  Thefe  are  granted 
to  authorife  a  man,  to  do,  or  enjoy, 
what  of  himfelf  he  could  not  do,  See 
the  art'cle  Patent. 

Pacific  DíTTEViS y iíí era pacificíF,  m  chiirch" 
hiíiory,  tclÜmonial  letters  given  by  the 
biíhop,  or  chorepifcopus,  to  their  prieftf^ 
when  they  had  occafioo  lo  íravel  abroad, 
certifying  that  the  bearer  was  a  catholic, 
and  in  communion  with  the  chiirch. 

Pafcbal  Letter,  a  letter  written  by  the 
pope  to  all  metropolitans,  to  inform  tifem 
on  what  day  eaíter  was  lo  be  cele» 
•brated. 

LETTERE,  a  town  of  Ttaty,  ín  the  kíng- 
dom  of  Naples  and  bithcr  Príncipaié, 
fiíuatcd  on  the  gulph  of  Naples :  esft 
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longitude  15**,  and  north  lat.  40®  45'. 
LETrUCE,  laíiücay  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
ihe  fyngenelia-polygamia-sequalis  clafs  cf 
plants,  ihe  compound  flower  of  which 
js  imbricated  and  uniform,  with  rum- 
bers  ot  equal  hermaphrodite-corollulas 
fhorter  than  the  cup  ;  the   partial  co- 
rolla  is  monopetalous,  ligulaíed,  triin- 
cated,  and  quadri  or  quinquedentated  j  it 
has  no  pericarpium  j  th«  cup  ís  ccnni- 
Vent  and  ovato-cylindric  5  the  feed  is 
finglejovatedjacuminated  and  comprdTed. 
The  common  lettuce  is  generally  Ibwn 
for  cutting  very  young,  to  mix  Nvith 
ciher  íalad  herbs  in  fpring;  the  cabbage 
lettuce  is  only  this  mended  by  culture  : 
it  may  be  fown  at  all  times  of  the  yearj 
but  in  the  hot  months  requires  to  be 
fown  in  íhady  borders.    The  cabbage - 
leltuce  may  aífo  be  fown  at  difFerent 
feafons,  to  have  a  continuation  of  it 
through  the  fummcr.    The  firft  crop 
ílíould  be  fonn  in  February,  in  an  open 
íltuation }   the  others,  at  three  weeks 
diílance,  and  the  iatter  ones  under  co- 
vert,  but  not  under  thedripping  of  trees. 
The  filefia,  imperial,  royal,  black,  white 
a-nd  upright  cos-lettuces,  may  be  fown 
íirft  in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  on  a  warm  light 
foil,  and  in  an  open  ruuaiion  :  when  the 
.  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  thin- 
ned  to  fifreen  inches  díftance  every  way  ; 
they  Wílíihen  r?quire  nofártherc2re,thaM 
the  kíeping  them  clear  of  weeds ;  and 
the  black  eos,  as  ít  grows  Jarge,  fliould 
have  its  leaves  tied  together,  to  whiten 
the  inner  part.  Succeeding  crops  of  thefe 
íliould  be  fov/n  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
and  townrJs  the  latter  end  of  Auguft 
they  may.  be  fown  for  a  winier  crop,  to 
be  preferved  under  glaíTes,  or  in  a  bed 
arched  over  with  hcopsand  ccvered  wiih 
jiiatff. 

The  moft  valuable  of  all  the  Engliíli  let- 
tnces,  aie  the  whltecos,  or  the  Veríailles, 
tile ,  Silefia,  and  the  black  eos,  The 
brown  Dutch  and  the  green  capuchin 
are  vcry  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  late, 
iinder  walls»  where  ihey  will  ftand  the 
Ínter,  and  be  valuable,  whtn  no  othtrs 
are  to  be  had.  The  red  capuchin  Román 
and  prince-lettuces,  are  very  early  kinds, 
;:rid  are  fown  for  variety,  as  are  aífo  the 
Aleppo-ones  for  the  beauty  of  their  fpot- 
ícd  leaves.  - 

The  niilk  of  the  common  garden-Iettuces 
is  hypnotic,  while  the  root  of  the  plantis 
coolin?,  diluent  and  nourifíiing. 
LEVAN T,  a  ñame  given-to  the  cali  part 
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of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  bounded 
Natolia  or  the  leífer  Afia  ori  the  nofih, 
by  Syria  and  Paleíline  on  ihe  eaft,  by 
Egypt  and  Barca  on  the  fouth,  añd  by 
the  ¡fland  of  Candia  and  the  other  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  .weft. 
LEVARI  FACIAS,  isa  writdireól'cd  to  the 
ílieriíf  lor  levying  a  certain  fum  of  money 
upon  the  lands,  Éff.  of  a  perfon  who  has 
forfeited  his  recognizance.  There  ¡s  slfo 
a  levari  facias  damna  de  djíTeifitoribus, 
which  is  for  the  levying  of  damagts 
wherein  the  diíTeifor  has  been  before  con- 
demned  to  the  diífcifee.  There  is  like- 
wife  a  levari  facias  refiduum  debiti,  to 
Jevy  the  remainder  of  a  debt,  upon  ihc 
lands,  tenements,  ^r.  of  the  debtor, 
when  part  has  been  fatisfred. 
LEVATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  ñame  given 
to  feveral  mufcles  :  as,  i.  To  two  mufcles 
of  ihe  anus ;  thefe  arife  on  each  fide  with 
a  broad  baíe,  f  rom  the  internal  part  of  the 
os  pubis,  the  tunic  of  the  obturator  ¡nter- 
nus,  the  internal  part  of  ihe  os  ileum: 
and  the  acute  procefs  of  the  ifchium: 
from  thefe  procced  fibres,  in  the  manner 
cf  rays,  running  from  a  circumference 
to  a  cerner,  direíling  their  courfe  toward 
the  fphinéler;  and  finally  they  uniré  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  inteíline,  which  they 
furround,  including  at  the  fame  time  the 
reck  of  theurinary  bladder;  the  proíh's 
and  the  feminal  veíTels  in  men.  ard  in 
women  the  vagina  :  they  are,  afier  thif, 
inlerted  partly  in  the  upper  and  liinder 
part  of  the  fphinílcr,  and  partly  confourd 
and  blend  their  libres  with  thofe  cf  ilic 
oval  and  annnlar  kind,  whr'ch  fe  rni  ihe 
fphln6\erí  and  from  this  courfe  of  their 
fibres  it  is  evidcnr,  ihat  they  may  ferve 
not  only  for  fuítaining  and  elevaiingthc 
anus/  but  to  prefs  the  vtficulíe  feminaks 
and  proftatas  in  the  coitus.  2.  Befide 
thefe,  there  are,  according  to  Dr.  Dou- 
glas,  a  pair  of  fmaller  levatore?,  which 
arife  partly  tendinous  ard  partly  flcíliy, 
from  the  protuberance  of  the  ifchíum; 
and  are  ihence  canied  tranfverfcly  towaid 
the  anus,  and  are  inferted  into  its  fphinc* 
ter,  near  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  3. 
The  levatores  coftarum  of  Steno,  ar.d 
fupra  coflales  of  Verheyen,  whiih  con- 
tribute to  refpir.ition,  are  cfiwokindí, 
dillinguiflied,  from  their  íigme,  intoíhort 
and  long:  the  íhort  ones  are  twelve  on 
each  fjde  j  they  have  their  origin  from  the 
tranfverfe  proctíTes  of  eleven  vertebrjecf 
the  back  and  of  the  lower  one  of  the  neck, 
and  they  are  inferted  obliquely  into  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ribs :  the  lor-- cntí 
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are  three  or  four  ;  their  origin  ís  the  fame 
from  the  fevenih,  eighih,  nintb,  lent^í, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs. 

LKÜCADENDRON,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  tetrandria-monogynia  dafs  of 
plants,  the  general  cerolla  of  whích  is 
uniform  and  convex  5  the  partial  one  is 
oblong,  hoary  on  the  oulfide,  and  com- 
poí'ed  of  two  petáis  ;  ihe  upperpetal  is  a 
iong  line  or  unguis,  and  its  limb  is  lan- 
ceolated,  iindlvided,  aiid  in  its  lowerpart 
is  firmly  joined  to  the  lowcr  petal  j  the 
lower  petal  has  alfo  a  long  unguis  of  a 
linear  figure,  but  three  times  as  broad  as 
that  of  the  upper  petal ;  the  cup,  fcarce 
at  all  alterad,  ferves  inftead  of  a  peri- 
csrpium,  and  contains  a  fingle  roundiíh 
feetf,  coronated  with  hairs. 

LKUCATE,  a  town  of  Lang:uedoc,  in 
Frailee,  fourteen  miles  fouth  ofNarbonne. 

LKUCHTENBERG,  a  town  ofGermany, 
fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Amberg. 

LEÜCOIÜM,  the  great  snow-drop, 
jn  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria- 
monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of 
which  is  of  a  rounded  íhape,  patent,  and 
divided  into  fix  plañe  oval  petáis,  almoft 
from  the  very  bale,  and  their  tops  fome- 
wl)at  thicker  and  narrower  than  their 
middles  j  tlieir  fruit  is  a  turbinated  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  contain- 
ing  three  cellsj  the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  roundifli.  This  ¡s  alfo  the  ñame 
whereby  Tournefort  calis  the  cheiranthus 
of  Linnjeus.    See  Cheiranthus, 

LEUCOMA,  ¡n  furgery,  a  diftemper  of 
the  eye,  otherwife  called  albugo,  See 
the  anide  Albugo. 
The  caufes  cf  theie  blemiíhss  or  fpots  on 
ihe  eye  are  vririous  :  ihey  may  arife,  i, 
from  an  obftruílion  of  the  peliucid  vef- 
fels  in  the  túnica  cornea,  and  an  infpif- 
fation  of  their  contained  juices,  proceed- 
ing  from  a  violcnt  inflammaiion  of  the 
eye:  or,  2.  from  a  fuppuraíion,  and 
then  an  induraiion  of  thefi;  juices  in  ihe 
cornea  after  an  ¡nflammatlon,  fo  thathy 
degrees  it  becomes  more  opaque,  as  it 
barden?,  and  puls  on  a  whiiiíli  hue,  be- 
ing  íbmtimes  mil^aken  for  an  unguis. 

3.  Thefe  fpots  may  arife  from  an  exter- 
nal  eroíion  or  ulcer  in  the  cornea.  Or, 

4.  from  puítuies  or  veficulie  in  various 
infiammatory  diforders,  particularly  from 
thole  which  are  occafioned  by  the  fmall 
pox.  5.  They  may  proceed  from  the 
fcais  afitrr  a  punÓlure  in  ihe  cornea  from 
a  Iword,  knife,  cr  fork.  Or,  6.  from  a 
bum,  or  the  corroding  acrimony  of  csu- 
ílic  fubftances  fdUjng  into  the  eye,  tho* 
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they  may  fojnetim.es  be  formed  of  a  pe- 
culiar tunic  grovving  to  the  eye  itfelf. 
Thefe  diforders  of  the  cornea  are  fome 
more  and  fome  lefs  difficult  to  remove, 
according  to  their  duration,  and  the  par- 
ticular caufes  from  whence  they  proceed, 
with  the  patient's  age  and  other  circum- 
llances.  Infants  may  be  more  eaíily  freed 
from  them  than  adults,  when  they  are 
not  of  any  long  ftanding  ;  but  for  thofe 
which  are  fcars  formed  from  wounds, 
burns,  pun6lures,  ortheüke,  there  is  liitle 
or  no  hope  of  removing  them.  Heifter 
direóls,  that  thefe  fpots  which  arife  from 
infpiíTatcd  humours,  and  are  not  of  long 
fíanding,  be  removed  by  a  proper  régi- 
men, attenuating  diet  and  medicines,  ef- 
pecially  a  plentiful  ufe  of  the  deco6lions 
and  infufions  which  are  fudorifíc ;  but 
then,  at  the  fame  time,  there  muft  be  ufed 
externally  phlebotoray,  fcarifícatíon,  blif- 
ters,  and  frequent  vvaíhing  of  the  feet, 
and  upon  the  eye  itfelf  may  be  applied 
difcutient  bags.  In  thofe  ípots  which 
proceed  from  abfceííes,  or  a  fuppuration 
of  matter  after  an  ínflammation  betwixt 
the  laminas  of  the  cornea,  which  they 
elévate  like  a  pea,  an  incifion  ought  to  be 
made  into  the  cornea,  to  difcharge  the  in- 
cluded  matter;  theinciíion  for  this  purpofe 
muft  be  made  with  a  lancet,  or  couching 
needle,  treating  the  eye  afterwards  witli 
difcutient  medicines:  but  when  the  cornea 
is  eroded,  the  foUowing  method  is  taken 
by  Mr.  St  Yves ;  firft  he  removes  the 
ínflammation,  and  then  orders  the  patient 
to  vi-afli  bis  eye  frequenlly  with  the  aqua 
viridis  ophthalmicaHdrtmanni,  which  is 
made  weaker  or  ftronger,  according  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  In  puftulee  arif- 
ing  from  the  fmall  pox,  thete  fliould  be 
an  apertion  made  by  a  needle  or  lancet, 
immediately  to  difcharge  theeroding  mat- 
ter, removing  the  pellicle  afterwards  with 
fome  hüvnt  alum,  candy-fugar,  and  the 
íliells  of  eggs,  made  into  powder,  and 
applied  everyday  to  the  cornea. 
LEÜCOPHLEGMATIA,  in  medicine,  a 
kind  of  dropfy,  otherwife  called  anafar- 
ca.  See  Anasarca  and  Dropsy. 
LEUE,  a  town  of  the  auftrian  Netherlands, 

fixtecn  miles  eaft  of  Louvain. 
LEVEL,.  an  inftrument  wherewith  to  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  by  means 
of  which  the  true  level,  or  the  difference 
of  afcent  or  defcentbctvveen  feveral  places, 
may  he  found  for  conveying  water,  drain- 
ing  fens,  Gff. 

There  are  feveral  inftruments  bf  different 
contrivancc  and  matíer,  invented  for  the 
perfeÓlion 
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jjcife6lion  ofievelling,  all  ofvvhích,  for 
the  pra6l¡ce,  may  bereduced  tothofe  ihat 
follow. 

í^;V-Level,  that  which  fliews  the  line  of 
Jcvel  by  means  of  a  bubble  or  air  inclofed 
with  fome  liquor  in  a  glafs-tube  of  an  ¡n- 
detcrminate  lengih  and  thicknefs,  whofe 
two  ends  are  hermetically  fealed.  When 
tlie  bubble  fixes  itfelf  at  a  certain  mark, 
made  exaílly  in  the  middie  of  the  tube, 
the  plañe  or  ruler  wherein  it  ¡s  fíxed  ¡s 
level.  When  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble 
will  rife  to  ene  end.  This  glafs-tube 
may  be  fet  in  anothcr  of  braís,  having  an 
aperture  in  the  middie,  whencc  the  bubble 
of  air  may  be  obferved.  The  Tquor  where- 
with  the  tube  is  filled,  is  oil  of  tartar,  or 
aqua  fecunda  ;  thofe  not  being  liable  to 
freeze  as  common  water,  ñor  to  rarefac- 
tion  and  condenfation,  as  fpirit  of  wine  'n\ 
There  is  one  of  thefe  inftruments  with 
fjghts,  being  an  improvement  upon  that 
laft  defcribed,  vvhich,  by  the  addition  of 
more  apparatus,  beconíes  more  commodi- 
ous  and  exaíV.  It  confifts  of  an  air- 
level,  fee  píate  CLVI.  n^  i.  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  feven  or  eight  lines  in 
diaineter,  íct  in  a  brafs-tube,  2.  with  an 
aperture  in  the  middie,  C.  The  tubes  are 
carried  in  a  ílrong  firaight  ruler,  a  foot 
Jong,  at  whofe  ends  are  fíxed  two  íight?, 
3,  3,  exaéily  perpendicular  to  the  tubes, 
and  of  an  equal  height,  having  a  fquare 
hole,  formcd  by  two  fillets  cf  brafs  croíf- 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the 
middie  whereof  is  drilled  a  very  lítile 
hole,  through  vvhich  a  point  on  a  level 
with  the  inítrument  is  defcried.  The 
luafs-tube  ís  faftcned  on  the  ruler  by 
raeans  of  two  fcrews,  one  whereof,  mark- 
td  4,  ferves  to  raiíé  or  deprefs  the  tube  at 
pleafure,  for  bringing  it  towards  a  level. 
The  top  of  the  ball  and  focket  is  rivetted 
to  a  littie  ruler  that  fprings,  one  end 
whereof  is  faftened  with  fcrews  to  the 
great  ruler,  and  at  the  other  end  has  a 
icrew,  5,  fcrving  to  raife  and  deprefs  the 
inftrument  when  ntarly  level. 
This  inftrument,  however,is  yet  lefs  com- 
modious  than  thefollowing  one,  becaofe 
though  the  holes  be  ever  fo  fmall,  yet 
they  will  ftill  take  in  too  great  a  fpace  to 
determine  ihe  point  of  level  precifely. 
This  inítrument  confdVs  of  an  :iir  level, 
with  telefcope-íights  :  this  level  (ibid, 
2.)  is  like  the  laft,  with  this  difference, 
rhat  inftead  of  plañe  fights,  it  carries  a 
telefcope  to  determine  cxaólly  a  point  of 
kvelat  a  good  diftance.  The  telefcope  is  a 
lililebrafs'tube,  about  fifieen  inches  long 
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faftened  on  thefame  ruler  as  the  level. 
the  end  of  the  tube  of  the  telefcope,  mark- 
ed  I.  enters  the  littie  tube,  1,  carrying  the 
eye-glafs  and  an  hair  horizontally  placed 
in  thefocus  of  theobjeél-glafs,  a.  vvhich 
littie  tube  may  be  dravvn  out,  or  puílied  in- 
to  the  great  one,  for  adjufting  the  telefcope 
to  different  fjgbts  :  at  the  other  end  of 
the  telefcope  is  placed  the  objeél-glafs, 
The  fcrew  3,  is  for  raifing  or  lowering  the 
littie  fork,  for  carrying  the  hair,  and  maic- 
ing  it  agree  with  the  bubble  of  air,  when 
the  inftrument  is  level  ;  and  the  fcrew 
4.,  is  for  making  the  bubble  of  air,  D  or 
E,  agree  with  the  telefcope :  the  whole 
is  fíttcd  to  a  ball  and  focket.  M.  Huy- 
gens  is  faid  to  be  the  firít  inventor  of  this 
level,  which  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
may  be  inverted  by  turning  the  ruler  and 
telefcope  half  round  j  and  if  then  the  hair 
cut  the  fame  point  that  it  did  before,  the 
operation  is  ¡uft. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  one  may  add  a 
telefcope  to  any  kind  of  level,  by  apply- 
ing  it  upon  or  parallel  to  the  bafe  or 
ruler,  when  there  is  cccafion  to  take  the 
level  of  remote  objefls. 
Dr.  Defaguliers  contrived  an  inftrument, 
by  vvhich  the  diíference  of  level  of  two 
places,  which  could  not  be  taken  in  lefs 
than  four  or  five  days  with  the  btft  te- 
lefcope-levéis,  may  be  taken  in  as  few 
hours,  The  inftrument  is  as  follows ; 
to  the  ball  C  {ibir!,  n^  3.)  is  joined  a 
recurve  tube  B  A,  with  a  very  fine  bore, 
and  a  fmall  bubble  at  top.  A,  whofe 
upper  part  is  open.  It  is  evident  from 
the  make  of  this  inftrument,  that  if  it  be 
inclined  in  carrying,  no  prejudice  will 
be  done  to  the  liquor,  which  will  al- 
ways  be  right  both  in  the  ball  and  tube, 
when  the  inftrument  is  fet  upright.  If 
the  airat  C,  be  fo  expanded  with  hear, 
as  to  drive  the  líqucr  to  the  top  of  the 
tube,  the  cavity  Á,  will  receivc  the  li- 
quor, which  will  com^  down  again  and 
l'etile  at  D,  or  near  it,  according  to  the 
level  of  the  place  where  the  inftrument  is, 
as  foon*  as  the  air  at  C,  returns  to  ihe 
fame  temperament  as  lo  heat  and  cold, 
To  prefeive  the  fame  degrec  of  heat, 
when  the  different  obftrvations  are  inade, 
the  machine  is  fixcd  in  a  tin  veflel  E  F, 
filled  with  water  up  to  ghy  above  the 
ball,  and  a  very  feníible  thermometer  ha9 
alfo  its  ball  under  water,  that  one  may 
obferve  the  liquor  at  D,  in  each  cxperi- 
ment,  when  the  thermometer  ftands  aC 
the  fame  height  as  before.  The  water  is 
pourcd  oul  wh«n  the  ¡nfirumentis  carried, 
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Mch  one  niay  do  conveniently  by  raeans 
of  the  wooden  frame,  whích  is  fet  upright 
by  tlie  three  Tcrews  S,  S,  S,  ibU,  4, 
and  a  line  and  plummet  P  P,  n^»  5.  At 
theback  pai  t  of  the  wooden  frame,  from 
the  piece  at  top  K,  liangs  the  plummet 
p,  over  a  brafs  point  at  N  ;  Mm  are 
brackets,  to  make  the  upright  board  K  N, 
continué  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon- 
tal one  at  N.  N°  6.  reprefents  a  front- 
view  of  the  machine,  fuppofing  the  fcre- 
part  of  the  tin-vefíel  tranfparent  ;  and 
here  the  brafs-focket  of  the  recurve-lube, 
into  which  the  ball  is  fcrewed,  has  iwo 
wingsat  1 1,  fixed  to  ihe  bottom  that  the 
ball  may  not.  break  the  tube  by  its  en- 
deavour  to  emerge,  when  the  water  is 
poured  in  as  high  2iSg  h. 
After  the  Dr.  had  contrived  thís  machine, 
he  confidered  that,  as  the  tube  is  of  a  very 
fmall  bore,  if  the  liquor  fliould  rife  into 
the  ball  at  A,  n°  3.  in  carrying  the  in- 
ilfument  from  one  place  to  an?ther,  fome 
of  ii  would  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the 
hall  A,  and  upon  its  defcent  in  msking 
the  experiment,  fo  much  might  be  Icft  be- 
liind,  that  the  liquor  would  not  be  high 
enough  at  D,  to  íhew  the  diíFerence  of 
the  level  j  thercfore,  lo  prevent  that  in- 
conveniency,  he  contrived  a  blank  fcrew, 
to  íhut  up  the  ho!c  at  A,  as  foon  as  one 
experiment  is  made,  that  in  canying  the 
machine,  tlic  aír  in  A,  may  ballance 
that  in  C,  fo  that  the  liquor  fliall  not 
run  up  and  down  the  tube,  whatcver  de- 
gree  of  heat  and  cold  may  a6l  upon  the 
inílrument,  in  going  fron)  one  place  to 
another.  Now  becaufe  one  crcperiment 
raay  be  made  in  thé  mornirig,  the  water 
may  be  fo  cold,  that  when  a  fecond  ex- 
periment is  made  at  noon,  thewaíer  can- 
not  be  brought  to  ihc  lame  degree  of  cold 
it  had  in  the  morning  j  thercfore,  in 
making  the  firíl  experiment,  warm  water 
muíl  be  mixed  with  the  cold,  and  when 
the  water  has  ftood  fome  time  bcfore  i: 
comes  to  be  as  cold  as  ¡t  is  likcly  to  be 
at  ihc  warmeft  part  of  that  day,  obferve 
and  fet  down  the  degree  of  the  thermo- 
meter  at  which  the  fpirit  ftands,  and  like- 
wife  the  degree  of  the  water  in  the  ba- 
romeier  at  D  j  then  fcrew  on  the  cap  at 
A,  pour  oui  the  water,  and  carry  the 
¡nltrument  to  the  place  whofe  level  you 
would  know  ;  then  pour  in  your  water, 
and  when  the  ihermometer  is  come  to  the 
fame  degree  as  before,  open  the  fcrew  at 
top,  and  obferve  tlie  liquor  in  the  baro- 
nieier, 

Tiiedo6lof'sfcale  for  the  b^roweter  is  Un 
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inches  long,  and  divided  into  tenths  ;  fo 
that  fuch  an  inílrument  will  ferve  for 
any  heights  not  exceeding  ten  feet,  eacli 
tenth  of  an  inch  anfwering  to  a  foot  in 
hfight. 

The  Di\  made  no  allowance  for'the  de- 
creafe  of  denfity  in  the  air,  becaufe  he 
did  not  propofe  this  machine  for  meafur- 
¡ng  mountains  (ihough  with  a  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  decreafing  denfity  of  the 
aii*,  itwill  do  very  well)  butfor  heights 
that  wani  to  be  known  in  gardens,  plan- 
tations,  and  the  conveyance  of  water ; 
where  an  experiment  that  anfwers  two 
or  three  feet  in  a  diftance  of  twenty 
miles,  will  render  this  a  very  ufeful  in- 
ftrument. 

Foot'hEYEL.  See the article Foot- level. 

Jríi!¿ery»Fooí'LE\ EL  is  in  form  of  a  fquare, 
having  iis  two  legs  or  branches  of  an 
equal  length,  at  a  junólure  whereof  is  a 
liitie  hoie,  whence  hangs  a  thread  and 
plummet,  playing  on  a  perpendicular 
line  in  the  middie  of  a  quadrant.  It  is 
divided  into  twice  4.5  degrees  from  the 
middie  ibiíi.  n°  7. 

This  inftrument  may  be  ufed  on  other 
occafions,  by  placing  the  ends  of  its  two 
branches  on  a  plañe ;  for  when  the  thread 
plays  perpendicularly  over  the  middie 
divifion  of  the  quadrant,  that  plañe  is  af- 
furedly  level,  To  ufe  it  in  gunnery  place 
the  two  ends  on  the  pit'ce  c,f  artillery, 
which  you  may  raife  to  any  propofed 
height,  by  means  of  the  plummet,  whofe 
thread  wül  give  the  degree  ítbove  the  level. 

Carpefíter^s  nnd  Paviours  Level,  confifts 
of  a  long  ruler  in  the  middie  whereof  is 
fitted,  at  right  angles,  another  fomewhat 
bigger,  at  the  top  of  which  is  faílened  a 
line,  which,  when  it  hangs  over  a  fidu- 
cial line  at  right  angles  wiih  the  bafe, 
íliews  that  the  faid  bafe  is  horizontal» 
Sometimes  this  level  is  all  of  one  board. 
Ibid.  n<*  8. 

Qumier'í  Level,  for  levelling  cannons  and 
mortars,  confifts  of  a  triangular  brafs- 
plate,  about  four  inches  high,  ib'id.  9.  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  portion  of  a 
cirde,  diVided  into  45  degrees,  which 
number  is.  fuíficient  for  the  higheft  eleva- 
tion  of  cannons  and  mortars,  and  for 
giving  íliot  the  greateíl:  range ;  on  the 
ccnter  of  ihis  fegment  of  a  círcle  is  fcrew- 
ed a  piece  of  brafs,  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  fixed  or  fcrewed  at  pleafure  ;  che 
end  of  this  piece  of  brafs  is  made  fo  as  fo 
ferve  for  a  plummet  and  índex,  in  oider 
to  íhew  the  diíferent  degrees  of  eleva lioii 
pf  pi€ces  of  arülJery,   This  ¡nílfüm"nt 
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Si.is  alfo  a  brafs-foot,  to  fet  upon  caniions 
or  niortars,  fo  as  when  thofe  pieces  are 
horizontal,  the  inftrument  will  be  perpen- 
dicular. The  foot  of  this  inílrument  ís 
to  be  placed  on  the  piece  to  be  elevated, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  pomt  of  the 
phimmet  inayíall  on  the  proper  degree: 
this  is  what  they  cali  levelling  the  piece. 

Mi/onsLEVEL,  is  compofed  of  three  rules, 
íb'joined  as  to  forrn  an  ifoceles-reólangle, 
fomevvhat  like  a  román  A,  at  the  vértex 
whereof  is  faftened  a  thread,  from  which 
liangs  a  plummet,  that  paíTes  over  a  fidu- 
cial line,  marked  in  the  middle  of  the 
bafe,  when  the  thing,  to  which  the  level 
is  applied,  is  horizontal  5  but  declines 
from  the  mark,  when  the  thing  is  lower 
on  one  fide  ihan  onthe  other. 

Plumhy  or  Pendidum  'LEvv.hy  thnt  v/hich 
•íhews  the  horizontal  lines  by  nieans  of 
anotlier  line  perpendicular  to  that  de- 
fcrihed  hy  a  plummet  or  pendulum- 
This  iníhument,  n**  10.  confiíls  of 
two  legs  or  branches,  joined  together  at 
yight  angles,  whereof  that  Which  caríies 
the  ihread  and  plummet  is  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long;  the  thread  is  hung  tó- 
wards  the  top  of  the  branch,  at  the  point 
2.  the  middle  (-f  the  branch  where  the 
thread  pafles  is  hollow,  fo  that  it  may 
fiang  free  every  where  :  but  towards  the 
boitom  where  there  ís  a  little  blade  of 
filver,  whereon  is  drawn  a  line  perpendi- 
cular to  the  telcfcope,  the  faid  cavíty  is 
covered  by  two  picces  of  brafs,  making  as 
it  were  a  kind  of  cafe,  Itft  the  wind  fliould 
agítate  the  thread,  for  which  rcafon  the 
fihver  blade  is  covered  with  a  glafsO,  to 
the  end  that  it  may  be  feen  when  the 
thread  and  pluipmet  play  upon  the  per- 
pendicular :  ihe  telefcope  is  faítened  to 
the  other  branch  of  the  inílrument,  and 
is  about  two  f«íet  long  j  having.an  hair 
placed  horizontal ly  acrofa  the  focus  of 
the  obje¿i-glafs,  which  determines  the 
point  of  the  level.  The  telefcope  muft 
be  fitted  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendi- 
cular. It  has  a  ba!l  and  focket,  by  which 
ít  is  faftened  to  the  foot,  and  was  in- 
vented  by  M.  Picard. 

KefieB'íng  Level,  that  made  by  means  of  a 
pretty  long  furface  of  water  repreíenting 
the  fame  objeft  inverted  whicii  we  fee 
cre6led  by  the  eye,  fo  that  the  point 
where  thefe  two  objeéls  appear  to  meet, 
ís  a  level  with  ihe  place  where  the  fur- 
face of  the  water  is  found.  This  is  the 
jnvention  of  M.  Mariotte. 
Tliere  is  another  refleéilng  level  confift- 
irg  of  a  mirrer  of  iltel,  or  the  like,  well 
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poliflied,  and  placed  a  little  before  tlie 
obje6l-glafs  of  a  telefcope,  fufpetided  per- 
pcndicularly.  This  mirror  muft  make 
an  angle  of  45**  with  the  telefcope,  in 
which  cafe  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
faid  telefcope  is  con  verted  intoa  horizontal 
line,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  linéof  level. 
This  ís  the  invention  of  M.  Caílini. 

Water -'Lev El. y  that  which  íliews  the  hori- 
zontal line  by  means  of  a  furface  of  water 
or  other  liquor,  founded  on  this  princi- 
pie,  that  water  always  places  itfelf  level. 
See  the  article  Fluid. 
The  moft  fimple  is  made  of  a  long 
wooden  trough,  or  canal,  whofe  fides  are 
parallel  to  the  bafe,  fo  that  being  equally 
filled  witfa  water,  íts  furface  íhews  the 
line  of  level.  This  is  the  chorobatesof 
the  antients.  SeeCHOROBATA. 
It  ís  alfo  made  with  two  cups  fitted  to 
the  two  ends  of  a  pipe,  three  or  four  fcet 
long,  about  an  inch  ín  díameter,  by 
means  whereof  the  water  communicaies 
from  the  one  to  the  other  cup  j  and  this 
pipe  being  moveáble  on  íts  ftand  by 
means  of  a  ball  and  focket,  when  the  tv/o 
cups  become  equally  full  of  water,  their 
two  fuifdces  mark  the  line  of  level. 

'  This  inftrument,  ínftead  of  cups,  may 
alfo  be  made  with  two  íhort  cylinders  of 
glafs  three  or  four  inches  long,  faltened 
to  each  extreme  of  the  pipe  with  wax  or 
niaftic.  Into  the  pipe  ís  poured  fonie 
common  or  coloured  water,  which  íhews 
itfelf  through  the  cylinders,  by  means 
whereof  the  line  of  level  is  determined  ; 
ihe  height  oft-he  water,  with  refpeít  to 
the  ccr/ter  of  the  earth,  being  always  tk 
fame  in  both  cylinders :  this  level,  tho' 
very  fimple,  is  yet  very  commodious  for 
levelling  fmall  diftances, 

L  E  V  E  L  ^  Mr,  Euygenss  invention,  con  fiflí 
of  a  telefcope  ib'td.  ji.  in  form  of 
a  cylinder  going  through  aferril  in  which 
it  is  faftened  by  the  middle.  This  ferril 
has  two  flat  branches  b  b,  one  above,  and 
the  other  below,  at  the  ends  whereof  are 
faftened  little  moving  pieces  which  carry 
two  rings,  by  one  of  which  the  telefcope 
is  fufpended  to  an  hook  at  the  end  of  the 
fcrew  3,  and  by  the  other  a  preity  heavy 
weight  is  fufpended,  in  order  to  keep 
the  telefcope  iii  equilibrio.  This  weight 
hangs  in  the  box  5,  which  ís  almoft  filled 
with  linfeed  oil,  oil  of  walnuts,  orcther 
matter  that  will  not  eafily  coagúlate,  for 
more  aptly  fetiling  the  ballance  of  the 
weight  and  telefcope.  The  inftrument 
caríies  two  telefcopes  clofe  and  very  pa- 
•ralkl  to  each  othor  j  the  eye-glafs  of  tíic 
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ene  beíag  againft  the  objeól-glafs  of  the 
other,  inat  one  niay  fee  eacli  way  with- 
out  tuining  the  level.  In  tiie  íbcti.s  of 
the  objtíl-glars  of  each  tejifcoptí  inuft  a 
littlebair  be  ftrained  horizoiUalIy,  to  be 
raiíéi#í&ncl  lowered  as  oncation  requires 
by  a  Ittiie  fciew,  If  the  tube  of  ihe  te- 
lefcope  be  not  foiind  Icvei  when  fuf- 
pended,  a  ferril  or  ring,  4,  is  put  on  "it, 
and  ¡s  to  be  ílid  along  ti II  it  Hxes  to  a 
leveí.  The  hook  on  which  the  inftru- 
'  ment  is  hung,  ís  fixed  to  a  fíat  wooden 
crofs  5  at  the  cnds  of  each  arni  wheieoF 
there  is  a  hook  ferving  to  keep  the  tele- 
fcope  foni  too  niuch  agit3t¡on  in  iiling 
or  can  iage.  To  the  faid  fiar  crofs  is 
applied  another  hollow  one,  iliat  ferves 
as  a  cnTe  f  or  the  ínlh  ument  ;  hwt  ihe  two 
cnds  ?re  Itfi  open,  that  the  telefcope  may 
be  feciued.  írom  the  weather,  and  always 
in  a  condiiion  to  be  iifed.  The  foot  of 
thi?  ínftrunient  is  a  round  brafs  píate,  to 
which  are  faftened  three  brafs-fcrrils, 
moveable  by  means  of  joints  wherein  are 
pul  ítaves,  and  on.  this  fooi  is  placed  the 
box. 

N°  li.  marked  I,  is  a  ballance  level  5 
wliich  bei ng  fuípendcd  by-  t!ie  ring,  the 
two  íights  when  in  equilibrio,  wiil  be 
horizaní^l,  or  in  a  level. 
LEVELLING,  the  nrt  of  íinding  a  Une 
paralle!  to  the  horízon  ac  one  or  more 
Áations,  in  order  to  determine  ihc  height 
of  one  place  with  reg^ard  to  another.  See 
tlic  preceding  article. 

A  truly  Jevel  fuiface  is  a  P^gment  of  a 
fphericíl  lurface,  which  is  conccntric  to 
the  globe  of  the  earth.  Á  ti  ue  Une  of 
level  is  an  arch  of  a  great  circie,  which 
is  imagined  to  be  defcribed  upon  a  truly 
level  furfice,  The  apparei^t  level  is  a 
llraight  line  drawn  tangent  to  an  arch  or 
line  of  irue  level.  Evejy  point  of  tbe 
apparent  level,  cxccpt  the  point  of  ccn- 
ta¿l,  is  higher  tlian  ibe  true  Icvel  :  ihus  let 
EAG  (píate CLVII.  fig.  i.  1.)  bean 
arch  of  a  great  circle  drawn  upon  the 
eaitli  j  to  a  perfon  who  ítands  upon  ihe 
earth  at  A,  the  line  HD  is  the  apparent 
level  paraüel  lo  his  ralional  horizon  R  R  ; 
but  this  line,  ihe  firther  it  is  extended 
from  his  Ihtion  A,  ihefariher  it  recodes 
fiom  the  ctrnter  i  for  B  C  is  longer  than 
AC,  andD  C  is  lün:>er  than  li  C, 
The  common  methods  of  levcdling  are 
fufficient  for  laying  pavemenfR  of  waiks, 
for  conveying  waier  to  fniall  diftances, 
for  placing  horizontal  dialf?,  or  aftrcno- 
JDical  inítjuments  5  but  in  levdling  the 
bottoms  of  C2nals  which  are  lo  convty 
VüL.  IIÍ.  ^ 
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water  to  tbe  diftance  of  many  miles,  the 
difí'ercnce  between  the  apparent  and  true 
level  mwñ  be  tnken  into  the  account  ; 
ihiis  leí  I  AL  (iOU,  2.)  he  an  arch  of 
a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  :  let  it  be 
requlred  to  cut  a  canal  whofe  botiom 
íljall  be  a  frue  level  írorn  A  to  B,  of  the 
Jength  of  5078  feet :  the  common  me- 
thod  is  to  place  the  levelling  inílrument 
in  the  botiom  of  the  canal  at  A,  and 
lookir.g  ihrough  the  fights  placed  hori- 
zonrally  at  a  ftick  íet  up  perpendicular 
at  B,  to  mnke  a  maik  where  the  yifual 
ray  or  point  of  the  apparent  Icvel  points 
at  E,  and  then  to  fmk  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  at  B  as  muclí  below  E  as  A  is  be- 
low  D.  But  this  will  not  give  ihe  true 
level  :  for  according  to  Caflini's  calen - 
lation,  at  the  diftance  cf  5078  feet  ihe 
aj>parent  level  is  feven  inches  above  the 
true  j  and  ihercfore  to  make  a  íi  ue  level, 
B  muft  be  ívink  feven  inches  lower  than 
the  apparent  level  direfts ;  fo  that  if  A 
be  four  feet  beiow  D,  B  muft  be  four 
fefít  feven  inches  below  the  mark  E. 
We  have  here  mentioned  the  error  which 
will  arife  from  placing  the  level  st  one 
end  of  the  line  to  be  levelled,  and  fliewn 
bow  to  corre<St  it ;  but  in  moft  cafes  it  is 
better  to  take  a  ftation  in  the  middle  of 
the  line  to  be  levelled  :  thus  if  the  points 
H  and  B  are  to  be  levelled,  place  the  in- 
ih  iiment  in  the  midclle  at  A,  and  felling 
up  íticks  perpendicular  at  H  and  B,  make 
marks  upon  each  fiick  wherc  the  appa- 
rent level  poinis,  as  E  and  F  5  ibofe  points 
are  level  :  and  if  you  fmk  H  as  much 
•  below  F,  as  B  is  below  E,  H  A  B  will  be 
a  true  level. 

The  operation  of  levelling  is  as  fóllows  : 
fuppol'e  the  height  of  the  point  A,  {ibiJ, 

3 O  O"  íhe  top  of  a  mountain  above 
that  of  the  pcílnt  B,  and  at  the  foot 
thereof,  be  required.  Place  the  ievel 
about  the  middle  dillance  between  tbe  two 
points  as  in  D,  and  ftaífs  in  A  and  B ; 
and  jet  there  be  perfons  inftrucled  with 
fignals  for  raifing  and  lowering,  on  the 
i\vA  íUfi's,  liltle  niarks  of  pafteboard  or 
other  matter,  the  level  being  placed  ho- 
rizonfally  by  the  bubble,  Look  to- 

wards  the  llaíT  AE,  and  can  fe  the  maik 
fo  raifed  to  be  lowered  lili  the  middle, 
upper  edge,  or  other  moft  confpicuous 
pait,  appear  in  the  vifual  ray.  Then 
nreafuring  exa6lly  the  perpen<!icubr 
height  of  the  pcint  E  above  th^  poir.t  A, 
v.'hich  fuppoíc  (ix  feet  four  inch-?;  fet 
that  down  in  your  hork  :  ^htv.  turn  the 
level  horizontaÜy  about,  ihat  4hc  cye- 
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glafs  of  tbe  telcfcope  may'be  llill  next 
the  eye  when  you  look  the  otner  way  ; 
if  you  h^ve  only  plain  fighis,  the  inftru- 
ment  need  not  be  turned  ;  and  caufe  the 
perfon  at  the  ftafF  B,  to  raife  or  Ipwer 
bis  maik.  till  fome  conípiciious  part  of  it 
fall  in  the  vifual  ray,  as  at  C  :  then  mea- 
fure  the  perpendicular  height  of  C  above 
B,  vvhich  fuppofe  fixteen  feet  fix  in- 
ches  :  fet  thls  alfo  down  ín  the  book. 
above  the  other  nuniber  of  the  fii  íl  ob- 
fervation ;  fubtraft  the  one  from  the 
other,  the  remainder  will  be  ten  feet 
two  ¡nches,  which  is  the  diíFerence  of  the 
leve!  betvveen  A.  and  B,  or  the  height  of 
the  point  A  above  the  point  B. 
If  ihe  point  D,  vvhere  the  iníliument  is 
fixed,  be  in  the  middle  betvveen  the  two 
points  A  and  B,  there  will  be  no  neceíTity 
for  reducing  the  apparent  level  lo  the 
tnie  level ;  the  vifual  ray  in  that  cafe 
being  raifed  equally  above  the  true  level, 
If  it  be  further  required  to  know  whe- 
ther  there  be  a  fuíficient  defcent  for  con - 
veying  water  from  the  fpring  A  (ibU» 
n**  4.)  to  the  point  B.  Hcre  in  regard 
the  diftance  from  A  to  B  is  confiderable, 
it  is  required  that  leveral  operations  be 
macle.  Having  then  chofen  a  proper 
place  for  the  firft  ílation,  as  at  I,  fet  up 
a  ftaff  in  the  point  A,  near  the  fpring, 
with  a  proper  mark  to  flide  up  and  down 
the  íiafiF,  as  L,  and  meafure  the  diftance 
from  A  to  I,  which  fuppofe  two  thoufand 
yards.  Theri  the  level  being  adjufted 
in  the  point  I,  let  the  mark  L  be  raifed 
and  lov/ered  ti  11  fuch  time  as  you  fpy 
fome  conípicuous  pa»  t  of  it  through  the 
telefcopeor  fights.of  the  level,  and  mea- 
fure the  height  A  L,  which  fuppofe  ihir- 
teen  fcet  five  ¡nches.  But  in  regaid  the 
diíhnce  A  I  is  two  thoufand  yard*;  you 
muít  have  recourfe  to  your  table  for  a 
redufiion,  fubtrafting  eleven  inches, 
which  will  leave  the  height  of  A  L  twelve 
feet  fjx  inches,  and  this  note  down  in 
your  book.  Now  turn  the  level  hori- 
zontally  about,  fo  that  the  eye- glafs  of 
ihe  telefcope  may  be  towards  A,  andüx- 
ing  up  another  ítaff  at  H,  caufe  the  mark 
Q  to  be  moved  up  and  down  till  you  fpy 
fome  confpicuous  part  ihrough  the  tele- 
fcope or  fights.  Meafure  the  height  H  G, 
which  fuppofe  feven,  yards  one  foot  two 
inche?.  Meafure  likewife  the  diftance 
of  the  points  I  H,  which  fuppofe  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  yardF,  for  "vhich 
(llitance  four  inches  eight  lincs  muft 
be  fubrracled  from  the^  height  H  G, 
whicii  confcquently  will  only  Icave  feven 
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yards  níne  inches  four  línes,  to  btf 
taken  down  in  your  book.  This  done, 
remove  the  level  forwards  to  fome  other 
cminence  as  E,  whence  the  ftaff  H  may 
be  viewed  5  as  alfo  another  ftaff  at  D, 
near  the  place  whither  the  water  is  to 
be  conveyed,  The  level  being  again  ad- 
jufted  in  the  point  E,  look  back  to  the 
ftaff  H,  and  managing  the  mark  as  be- 
fore,  the  vifual  ray  will  give  the  point  F, 
Meafure  the  height  HF,  which  fuppoff 
eleven  feet  fix  inches.  Meafure  likewife 
the  diftance  HE,  which  fuppofe  a  thoiw 
fand  yards,  for  which  there  is  two  inches 
nine  lines  of  abatement,  which  being 
taken  from  the  height  H  F,  there  will  re- 
main  eleven  feet  three  inches  three  lines, 
which  enter  in  your  book.  Lali  ly,  tiirn- 
ing  the  level  to  look  at  the  next  ftaff  D, 
the  vifual  ray  will  give  the  point  D. 
Meafure  the  height  of  D  from  the  groiind, 
vvhich  fuppofe  eight  feet  three  inches. 
Meafure  alfo  the  diftance  from  the  fta- 
tion  E  to  B,  which  fuppofe  nine  hundred 
yards,  for  which  diftance  there  are  two 
inches  three  lines  of  abatement,  which 
being  taken  from  the  height  B  D,  there 
will  remain  eight  feet  nine  lines,  which 
enter  as  before. 

For  the  manner  of  entering  down  obfer- 
vations  in  your  book,  obferve  that  whfn 
a  proper  place  or  ftation  for  the  level  be- 
tween  the  two  points  has  been  pitchfd 
upon,  write  down  the  two  heights  oh- 
ferved  at  that  ftation  in  two  diffeicnt 
columns,  'viz.  under  the  firft  colimin, 
thofe  obfcrved  in  looking  tlirough  ihe  »c- 
tefcope  when  the  eye  was  from  the  fyt'm, 
or  towards  the  point,  which  we  may  cali 
back-fights ;  and  under  the  fecond  co- 
lumn,  thofe  obferved  when  the  eye  v'?,s 
next  the  fpring,  which  we  cali  forefighis. 
Having  fummed  up  the  heights  ofeách 
column  fcparately,  fubtra6>  the  Icffer  from 
the  grcater,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
difference  of  the  level  between  the  points 
A  and  B.  If  the  diftance  of  tbe  two 
points  be  required,  add  all  tbe  diftanceí 
meafured  togcther;  and  dividing  the  dif- 
ference of  height  by  the  yards  of  the  dif- 
tances,  for  each  two  hundred  yards  you 
will  have  a  defcent  of  about  two  inches 
nine  lines. 

Dr.  Halley  fuggefts  a  new  method  cj 
levelling,  performed  wholly  by  meansof 
the.  barometer,  in  which  ihe  mercuryÍJ 
found  to  be  fufpended  to  fo  much  tbele^ 
lieight,  as  the  place  if  farther  rcmoü 
from  the  center  of  the  earih  5  whence  iU 
difterent  heights  of  ihe  mercury  in 
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places  gíves  the  diíFerence  of  level.  Thís 
inethoH  has  been  piu  in  praétice  by  fome 
of  tlie  french  acadeniy. 
Levelling-staves,  ¡nftriiments  ufed  ín 
levelling,  ferving  to  carry  the  marks  to 
ktf  obferved,  and  atthe  fame  time  to  mea- 
4¡  gre  the  heights  of  thoíe  marks  from  the 
C5  ^oiíid.  They  ufually  confiít  cach  of  two 
fj  Bnpivooden  ruléis,  made  tollide  overone 
Q  ^(Sier,  and  divide  ínto  feet,  inches,  £ff . 
»ÍCTl5fl,  orLEAVER,  in  mechanics,  anin- 
g  ppx^le  right  line,  rod,  or  beam,  fup- 
2  fflited  in  a  fingle  point  on  a  fulcrum  or 
§op,  and  ufed  for  the  raifing  of  weights  ; 
being  either  void  of  weight  itfelf,  or  at 
leaft  having  fuch  a  weight  as  may  be 
commodiouíly  counter-ballanced. 
The  lever  is  the  fecond,  or,  as  others 
will  have  it,  the  firft  of  thofe  called  me- 
chanical  powers,  or  fimple  machines,  as 
being  of  all  others  the  moft  fimple  5  and 
is  chiefly  applied,  for  raifing  weights  to 
fmall  heights. 

In  a  lever  there  are  three  thlngs  to  be 
confidered,  the  weight  to  be  raifed  or 
fuftained,  as  O,  (píate  CLVJI.  fig.  2. 
n°  I.)  The  power  by  which  it  is  to  he 
raifed  or  fuftained,  as  S.  And  the  ful- 
crum or  prop  D,  whereon  the  lever  is  fuf- 
tained,  or  rather  on  which  it  moves 
round,  the  fulcrunr  remaining  fíxed. 
Levers  are  of  three  kinds  j  the  firft  is 
tbat  wherein  ihe  prop  or  fixcd  point  D, 
(n*  I.)  is  between  the  weight  fufptnded 
at  the  end  O,  and  the  power  applied  at 
the  other  end  B :  it  is  plain  that  l'cifl'ars, 
pincers,  fnufters,  &c.  are  levers  of  this 
kind.  The  lever  of  the  fecond  kind,  is 
that  wherein  the  fulcrum  C,  (n^  2.)  is  at 
one  end,  and  the  power  applied  at  the 
other  end  B,  the  weight  D  being  fuf- 
pended  at  the  point  A  between  the  ends ; 
that  is,  between  the  power  and  ihe  fixed 
point :  it  is  plain  that  theoais  and  rudder 
of  a  boat  are  fuch  levers  ;  as  alfo  cuttingj 
knives  as  are  fixed  at  one  end,  as  thofe 
ufed  by  druggifts  for  cuiting  aromatic 
wood  and  roois,  by  bakers  for  cutting 
their  bread  ;  and  likewife  doors,  whoíé 
hinges  are  as  the  fixed  point. 
The  lever  of  the  tbird  kind,  is  that  whofe 
fixed  point  C,  (n<>  3.)  is  at  one  end, 
and  the  weighi  D  fufptnded  at  the  other 
end  A,  the  power  being  applied  at  the 
point  B  between  ihc  ends  í  that  is,  be- 
tween the  weight  and  the  fulcrum  :  it  is 
plain  that  a  ladder  which  is  üfitd  by  the 
middle,  in  order  lo  lear  it  againft  a  wall, 
isa  lever  of  this  kind. 
There  is  yct  a  fourtli  kind  of  lever,  called 
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the  hended  lever,  fo  called  from  íís  being 
bent  at  the  fixed  point  C,  (n*^  4.)  :  it  ap- 
pears  plainly  that'fuch  a  lever  is  of  the  fii  ft 
kind,  becaufe  the  weight  D  hangs  at  iís 
end  A,  and  the  power  is  applied  at  its 
other  end  B,  whcre  it  draws  by  the  line 
of  direélion  B  E :  a  hammer  to  draw  out 
a  nail,  is  a  bended  lever. 
We  íball  here  demorftrate  the  law  of  the 
equilibrium  in  ihe  lever,  which  is  ihe 
foundation  of  all  the  other  propofitior.s 
of  thiskind  in  mechanics. 
Theorem  I.  Let  A  B  (n^  5.)  be  a  levír 
only  moveable  round  ihe  fulcrum  C,  the 
fpace  defcribed  by  each  of  its  pcints  will 
be  as  its  diftance  from  the  fulcrum. 
For  let  the  lever  be  moved  out  of  the 
fiíuation  A  CB,  into  the  finiation  aC 
the  point  A  will  deferiré  the  pfriphery 
A  üy  but  B  will  pafs  oyer  the  periphery 
B  b,  Now  by  reafon  of  the  fimilar  feólojs 
ACa,  BCb,  Art  isiüB¿,  asACio 
B  C  ;  that  i?,  the  fpaces  defcribed  by  the 
points  A  and  B,  are  as  their  d/ftances 
from  the  fulcrum.  If  (o  the  points  A 
and  B  be  applied  powers  drawing  the 
brachia  of  the  lever  perpendicularly,  the 
fpaces  that  are  defcribed  by  them  ac- 
cording  to  or  contrary  to  their  propen- 
fions,  are  not  the  peripheries  A  a,  B  b, 
but  the  perpendicubrs  aF»  ¿  E>  leí  fall 
on  tl>e  brachia  cf  the  lever.  For  the 
povVer  in  A  is  moved,  acrording  to  its 
proper  direílion  or  propenfion-,  through 
the  fpace  ^Fonly,  and  no  farther :  as, 
for  the  fame  caufe,  the  way  pafied  thro' 
by  the  power  B,  arcording  to  it<;  proper 
direólion,  is  tobe  cftimated  by  bE,  But 
by  reafon  of  the  equiangular  triangles 
aCF,  bCE,  aF  hxobEasaC  or  AC 
to  ¿  C  orBCj  that  is,  the  fpaces  run 
over  by  powers  according  to  their  proper 
dir^(5>ions,  will  be  as  their  diftances  from 
the  fulcrum, 

But  if  the  dire8ion  of  the  power  ?s  not 
a  right  line,  perpendicular  to  the  bra- 
chium  of  the  lever  AC,  (n*' 6.)  Ift, 
from  the  fulcrum  to  the  line  ofdireflion, 
be  drawn  the  perpendicular  C  G,  and  the 
fpace  defcribed  by  the  power  acrording 
to  its  propeijfion,  will  Le  proportionable 
to  that  perpendicular  :  for  it  matters  not 
whether  the  thread  F  G  A,  by  which  the 
power  aéls,  is  affixed  to  the  pcint  G  or 
A,  or  indeed  to  the  point  D  ;  for  the  line 
ofdireflion  remaining  the  fame,  its  forcé 
to  move  round  the  plañe  A  D  C  B,  will 
be  ihe  fame,  as'if  the  thread  was  fixed 
to  the  point  G,  ^ícd  the  way  defcribed 
by  it  in  a  given  time,  according  to  its 
II  M  a  proper 
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proper  díie¿l¡on,  wlll  be  proportíonable 
to  the  right  line  C  G.  Wherefore  it  is 
manifeft  in  every  cafe,  thit  the  way  ele* 
fciibed  by  any  forcé  acccrding  to  its  pro- 
per  dire¿\ion,  is  proroitionable  to  the 
diftance  of  the  line  of  díreflion  from  the 
fnlcrum. 

Theorem  II.  In  a  lever,  the  movine  forcé 
or  power  that  has  to  the  wei^ht  the  fame 
ratio,  whirh  the  diítance  of  the  line  of 
dlrCíSÍion  of  ihe  weight  from  th^  fulcruni, 
lias  to  the  diftance  of  the  direflion  of  the 
power  from  the  fulcrnm,  will  fuíiain  the 
wtíightj  and  therefore  if  ít  be  evrr  fo 
little  increafed,  it  will  raiie  the  weight. 
Itis  manifeft  from  ihe  preceding  thto- 
lem,  that  the  fpaces  which  are  defcribed 
by  a  power  and  weight  according  or  con- 
trary  totheir  prcper  propenfion?5,  ?ie  pro- 
portíonable to  the  diftnrces.cf  the  línes 
of  direflion  from  the  fulcrum  í  hut  the 
velocities  are  propoitionable  to  thefe  fpa- 
ces, and  coníeqiiently  will  be  alfo  pro- 
portíonable to  the  diftance?,  If  there- 
fore the  power  P  is  to  the  weieht  , 
(n^  7.)  as  C  Q^,  the  diftance  cf  the  di- 
jeílion  cf  the  weight  fiom  the  falciimi 
to  C  A,  the  dift.^ncc  cf  the  diriélion  cf 
the  po'.v^r  from  the  fulcrum,  the  power 
\vill  be  to  the  weight,  ?s  the  velccity  of 
the  weight  to  the  velocity  of  the  power; 
the  monunt«im  therefore?  of  the  power, 
will  be  equal  to  the  mcmentum  tf  the 
weight  :  and  conrcquí-ntly  the  power  will 
be  equ'valent  to  the  weight  ;  which  if  it 
be  ever  fo  little  ircreafed,  it  will  raife  the 
v  eight.  Q.  E  D. 

Henee  appears  the  reafon,  why  by  the 
ítatcra  rom-r.a,  or  ftcclyrird,  as  it  iscom- 
monly  cílled,  the  weights  of  diíFerent 
bodies  nre  examined  all  by  one  and  the 
fame  weiglit  only.  For  this  inftrument 
1?  a  Uvpr of  un( quni  brachia,  onewhere- 
cf,  C  Q^,  is  extended  in  length  from  the 
axis  of  irotion  C,  and  which  onght  to 
be  the  axis  of  cquiilbfium,  fnppoíe  one 
¡:ich,  or  iefs  j  th.e  tlher  brachium,  A  C, 
riíay  be  of  any  greatcr  length  that  is  ca- 
píib'e  rf  being  exaítly  dividcd  into  parts, 
eacn  eqital  to  CQ_,  and  numbered  by 
fi^urts,  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  Then  if  tlie  body 
whofe  weight  we  want  to  difccvcr  is 
bung  on  at  Q^,  the  given  or  known 
weígl.t  P  is  moveal^le  on  the  contraiy 
brachium  ;  and  by  removing  it  froni  or 
bringins  it  neartr  ihe  centcr  C>  is  difco- 
veved  the  diftance  whereis  an  exaél  equi- 
librínm.  See  the  árticle  Ballance. 
Thus,  there  is  a  grcat  ^iffinity  betwixt 
.the  lever  and  commoji  ballance,  only 


the  center  ís  tiot  inthe  middic,  but  • 

one  end  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  ufed  ,ü 
elévate  or  raife  a  great  weight. 
If  we  exaiTíine  the  inftrumenís  in  com- 
mon  ufe,  we  ftiall  f.nd  many  cf  theni  re- 
ducible  to  levers  cf  one  kind  or  otltef^ 
as  hinted  above.  Thus  a  pair  cf  p'hctrí 
is  made  up  cf  two  levers  of  the  firli  kíhd, 
whoíe  common  center  of  motion  is  at 
the  rívpt  C,  (ihid.  fig.  3.  n°  i.)  the  nower 
bsing  applied  at  the  handies  B  b  to  prtfs 
them  togtther,  and  thereby  pinch  the 
body  D  between  the  oppofite  extrcmities 
Aa'j'm  which  cafe  the  power  aíls  with 
fo  much  the  grer,ter  forcé,  as  the  handlc« 
C  B,  C  ^,  are  longer  than  the  diftance 
C  Ay  c  a.  So  a  pair  of  common  íafCm^ 
{ihid.  n°  2.)  h61s  upon  the  fam?  princi- 
pies. The  forcé  of  a  lever  in  this  way, 
is  remarkable  ¡n  the  brarier\s  and  tin- 
man'á  ftieers,  whereby  one  man  prefting 
upon  the  h;rndle  B,  {ibid»  n°  3.)  and 
raifirg  the  lower  fide  A  C,  moveable 
about  the  centr  r  C,  is  able  to  cut  a  píate 
of  bnfs  or  copper  D,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thirk ;  the  uthtr  íhortfr  lever  «CE 
being  rivet-d  toacouple  cf  ftrong  ftand- 
ards  fixed  in  the  block  F.  The  ültle 
cart,  BCA,  {:bid.  ¿[..)  Hkewife  bc- 
lóngs  to  the  levers  of  the  firft  kind; 
whereby  a  fingle  man  at  B,  is  ableto  lift 
a  heavy  ftone  D,  tipon  the  axle-tree  of 
the  wheels  E  F  as  a  fulcrum  ;  and  being 
raifed,  by  nieans  of  the  fame  wheels,  can 
conve}'  itto  ihe  piare  required, 
Thecutting  kn-fe,  C  D  B,  {ihid.  n'  5.) 
ufed  by  many  artiñcer?,  is  a  lever  of  the 
fecond  kind  j  as  being  moveal^le  on  the 
jüint  or  center  of  motion  C,  whereby  it- 
is  faftened  to  the  plank  CE;  and  the 
power  applied  at  B  to  cut  the  weight 
placed  between  it  and  the  centt-r  of  mo- 
tion. A  priir  of  belíows  are  two  levers 
of  the  fecond  kind,  vvhofe  common  cen- 
ter of  motion  is  at  the  end  cf  the  boards 
where  the  no.e  begins ;  the  power  being 
applied  at  the  handles,  whilíl  the  air  10 
be  preífed  out  is  thft-^weight.  The  oars 
of  a  boat  or  galley ,  as  well  as  the  riidcier> 
are  likewife  levers  of  the  fecond  kind; 
for  the  water  at  C,  {ibid.  6.  and  7.) 
makes  a  refiftance  as  a  fulcrum,  whilít 
the  man  or  pr-wer  a6^s  at  B.  to  pufli  for- 
ward  the  veíTel  by  that  part  of  the  oar  or 
rudder  D,  which  reft  upbn  it.  The 
mafts  of  ftiips  are  alfo  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  levers  of  the  fecond  kind  ;  the 
fulcrum  beiíig  at  the  bottom  of  the  fin'p 
B,  \ibid.  n°  7.)  anti  the  rñovin^  forcé 
the  wind  gathered  in  the  fjil,  which  by 

the 
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ílchelpof  the  fail-yard  DAE  is  ap- 

plitdat  A,  the  iipper  end  of  the  inaít  5 
whilft  the  weight  or  body  to  be  moved, 
r^iz»  the  vefiel  C,  is  placed  betvvetn  the 
power  and  íulcrum  :  henee  appeart  the 
reafon  why  a  íhip  fails  fwífteft  when  the 
yard  is  raifed  liigh,  becaufe  of  its  greater 
diftance  from  the  fulcriim. 
The  ílieep-íheers,  W  P  C,  (ibi^.  n*»  8.) 
are  two  íevers  of  the  ihird  kind  ;  the 
common  center  of  motion  heing  at  the 
fpringingbow  at  C,  whilíl  the  power  or 
hand  is  applied  at  P  /»,  and  the  wool  to 
be  ciit  is  the  weight  at  W.  A  pair  of 
tongs  are  íikevvile  Ievers  of  the  third 
kind.  But  the  ufe  of  levers  of  the  third 
kind  is  mo(|- beautifully  fliewn  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  where  the  all-wifc  Creator 
has  given  animáis  a  power  óf  moving 
their  limbs  with  great  velocity,  I)y  apply- 
¡ng  the  power  of  the  mufclcs  very  near 
the  center  of  motion  ;  for  the  theory  cf 
which,  fee  the  articles  MuscLE  and 

OSTEOLOGY. 

LEVERET,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  a 
haré  in  the  firft  year  of  her  age, 

LEVIGATÍON,  in  phnrmacy  aiid  che- 
miftry,  the  rediicing  hard  and  ponder- 
pus  bodies  to  an  impalpahle  powder,  by 
grinding  them  on  a  porphyry,  or  ihe  like. 
See  the  artiele  PoRPHYRY. 
Ir  is  generally  neceíTary  in  levigation,  to 
addfome  fluid  to  the  matter,  which  pur- 
pofeis  anfwered  equally  well  by  common 
water,  as  by  rofe  or  other  limpie  diílilled 
vvriterj  fince,  in  drying  the  powders, 
tlíefe  laíl  totally  exhale  without  having 
imparted  any  virtue  to  the  prepnraiion. 

LEVITE,  in  a  general  feníe,  mcans  all 
the  defcendants  of  Levi,  among  whom 
were  the  jewiíli  prieíb  themfelves,  who 
bcing  defcended  Irom  Aaron,  were  like- 
wife  of  ihe  race  of  Levi  :  but  it  is  more 
particiilarly  iifed  for  an  order  of  oíBcefS 
in  that  churth,  who  were  employed  in 
peiforming  the  manual  fervice  of  the 
temple,  fuch  as  in  fetching  wood,  water, 
snd  other  things  neceíTary  for  the  facri- 
fices  í  and  in  íinging  and  playing  upon 
inftruments  of  nuific. 
The  confecration  of  the  levites  was  lo  be 
performed  with  ihe  following  ceremoüies: 
they  were  to  be  rprinkied  with  the  water 
of  expiation,  to  íliave  all  their  fleíli,  and 
waíh  their  cloaths:  they  were  then  to 
bring  two  bullocks  btfore  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the  whole  congrega- 
tion  laid  their  hands  upon  the  levites 
heads:  the  bullocks  were  then  facrificed, 
one  for  a  burnt  olfcring,  and  ihc  other 
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for  a  fin  offering  5  and,  laílly,  they  were 
to  be  prefented  to  the  high-prielt,  who 
w  is  fo  coníecrate  them  to  iU¿  Lord. 
The  levites  were  fubfiíied  by  the  tythe 
of  all  the  corn,  fruit  antl  cattle,  through- 
out  ífrael  a  tythe  of  which  tytlíe  th«?y 
were  to  give  to  the  prielb :  they  had  alio 
forty-eight  cities  for  their  habitation  5 
and  while  they  were  a<5\ually  employed 
ín  the  fervice,  of  the  íemple,  they  were 
ftíbíiíted  out  of  the  daily  facrifices. 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  br^ck  of  the  Oíd 
Teftament,  fo  called  from  its  containing 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  ibe 
pritíh,  levites,  and  lacrifices. 
The  feven  fíríl  chapt-::rs  of  thís  book  prc- 
fcribe  the  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  ^'n 
offering  burnt-facrifíces,  meat-offerings, 
peace-offerings,  (^c.  then  Mofes  relates 
in  what  manner  the  priefts  were  to  be 
confecrated,  and  the  misfortune  of  Na- 
dab  ;\nd  Abihu,  'who  oíFered  incenfe  to 
the  Lord  with  ílrange  fíre.  Upon  this 
occafion,  he  prefcribes  fome  laws  con- ' 
cerning  the  inourningof  the  priefts,  and 
forbids  their  drinking  wine,  while  thty 
were  emp'oyed  in  the  fervice  of  the  taber- 
nacle. In  the  eleventh,  twelflh,  thir- 
t-2enth,  and  fourteenth  chapters,  he  lays 
down  rules  fcr  diftinguiíhing  clean  and 
unclean  beafts,  and  concerning  the  le- 
profy,  purificarions,  csff.  appoints  the 
ceremonies  to  be  obferved  upon  ihe  great 
day  of  expiation :  regulates  the  degrets 
of  kindred  within  which  perfons  were 
allowed  or  foibidden  to  msrry:  prghi- 
bits  alliances  with  the  Canaanites,  and 
alfo  idolatry,  theft,  per  jury,  calumny, 
&c.  In  the  twenty  third  chapter,  he 
takes  notice  of  the  principal  annuai  fefti- 
vals,  the  palfover,  pentecoli,  £f¿".  pre- 
fcribes what  was  to  be  obferved  in  the 
fahb.uical  and  jubilee-years,  and  con- 
cludes  with  regulations  concerning  vows 
and  tythes. 

LEVITA'',  in  phyfiology,  the  privation  or 
want  of  weight  in  any  body,  when  com- 
pared with  another  that  is  heavier  thnn  it, 
in  which  fc-níe  it  íl.Tnd<;  oppofed  to  gra- 
vity.  See  the  articles  GaAViTATiON 
and  Gravity. 

The  fchools  mnintain,  that  thcre  is  fnch  ' 
a  thing  as  pofitive  and  abfolute  levity, 
"and  impute  to  this  the  rife  or  emei'gency 
of  bodies  lighter  in  fpecic  than  the  bodies 
wherein  they  rile;  but  from  the  laws_of 
gravitation,  which  we  have  ^^]}J¡^^fff¡y 
der  ihu  órnele,  we  learn  ihayft^Pfe  is  ncf^^ 
fuch  thin^  as»abfoiute  levii^^  nature:  ^ 
beüdes,  Mr.  Boy  le  has  ^^r^'*®fiy|^^  'f 
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doíliine  of  pofitive  and  abfolute  levity  by 

repeated  experimenta,  as  inay  be  feen  at 

large  in  ihe  Tecond  volume  pf  Shaw's 

Boyie,  pane  362—365. 
LEVERPOOL.    See  Liverpool. 
LEUROUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 

vince  oí  Orieanois,  thiiiy-five miles  fouth- 

\vt{\  of  Romges. 
LEUTKIRK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 

cirrle  of  Swabia,  thii  ty-five  miles  foulh 

ofUlm. 

LEUTMERTIS,  a  cíty  of  Bohemia,  25 
miles  noi  th  of  Pl  ague. 

LEVY,  in  law,  fignifies  to  galher  or  col- 
le61,  as  to  levy  money  ?  and  to  levy  a 
fine  of  lands,  is  the  paíTing  a  fine. 

LEWARDEN,  a  city  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces,  the  capital  of  wefl:  Fiiefland;  eaft 
long.  5^  35',  north  lat.  53°  ao'. 

LEWES,  a  borough-iown  of  SuíTex,  forty 
miles  fouth  of  London,  which  íends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

LEWIS,  the  moft  nonherly  of  any  of  the 
weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  lying  in  8^ 
odd  minutes  weft  long.  and  betvveen  58*^ 
and  59**  odd  minutes  north  lat, 

Lewis.    Seethearticle  Fort-Lewis. 

l^EV/is-PORT.    See  PORT  Louis. 

LEWISBOURG,  the  capital  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton,  in  North  America  ;  weíl  long. 
30',  north  lat.  46°  50'. 

LEXICON,  the  lame  as  dlílionary,  but 
chiefly.ufed  in  (pealcins  cf  greek  di¿li- 
onaries*    See  DiCTiONARY. 

LEYDEN,  a  city  of  Holland,  in  which 
there  is  a  famous  univerfity,  fituated 
Twent}'  miles  fouih  of  Amfterdam, 

LEYNA,  a  liver  of  Germany,  which  rifes 
in  the  confines  of  Hcfle,  and  difchargefi 
itfelf  into  the  river  Aller,  at  Batmar. 

LEVS,  in  country-aífairs,  denote  pafture- 
grounds,  or  arable  Jands  turned  into  paf- 
tiire.    See  the  article  Pasture. 

LEYTE,  one  of  the  PhiÜppine  iflands,  fe- 
parated  fiom  the  ifland  Philippina  by  a 
iiairow  channel :  eaít  long.  X2  3*'j  noith 
Ittt.  11". 

LEZINA,  a  town  ofthekingdom  of  Na- 
ples,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  gulph  of 
Ven  iré,  íevenly-five  miles  norih-eaft  of 
Naplíf. 

LHON,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  landgra- 
vateoi  Heíre-Caífel,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhtne  almolt  oppofite  to  Coblentz. 

LIBANUS,  a  range  of  mcuntains  :n  afia- 
tic  Turky,  between  Syria  and  Paleftine, 
which  exrend  from  Siiion  on  the  Levant, 
e^ftward  beyond  Damafcus. 

LIBATION,  a  religious  ctrcmony  among 
ilie  antient  pagans,'  which  c&nfiUed  io  aa 


efFufion  of  llquors  poured  on  the  head  of 
the  viólims  prepared  for  facrifice. 
Libations  were  alfo  in  ufe  among  the  He- 
brews,  who  poured  a  hin  of  wine  on  the 
vi6lim  after  it  was  killed,  and  the  feve. 
ral  pieces  of  the  facrifice  were  laid  on 
the  altar,  ready  to  be  confumed  in  the 
flames. 

The  mingrdian  chriílians  ufe  a  fort  of  lí. 
bation  at  their  meáis.  Before  they  íit 
down  to  table,  they  take  up  the  firftglaís 
of  wíne  that  is  poured  out,  and  aftcr 
calling  upon  the  ñame  of  the  Lord,  and 
paying  their  refpeóls  to  the  company, 
Iprinkle  part  of  it  upon  the  floor.  \Ve 
meet  with  the  fame  cuítom  among  ihe  an- 
tient Romans. 

LIBAW,  a  port-town  of  Poland,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Courland,  fituated  on  a  bayof 
the  Baltic :  eaft  longitude  21^,  north  la* 
titude  56*^  40'. 

LIBEL,  injiirious  reproaches  or  accufa» 
tions  againft  a  perfon,  written  and  piib« 
liílied  in  order  to  expofe  him  to  public 
contempt,  hatred  or  ridicule.  The  law. 
yers  fay,  a  libel  may  alfo  be  witliout 
writing,  as  where  a  perfon  is  painted 
with  afles-ears,  a  fooPs  coat,  &c.  or 
whtre  a  gallows,  or  any  other  ignomini- 
ous  fign,  is  fixed  at  bis  door. 
Libéis  are  criminal,  becaufe  where  they 
are  made  againft  a  prívate  man,  they 
may  be  the  means  of  exciting  him  or  his 
friends  to  feek  revenge,  and  conCequcnlly 
to  break  the  peace  :  on  this  account  it  is 
no  juftification  of  a  libel  ihat  its  conients 
are  true,  or  that  the  perfon  libelled  has 
a  bad  characlerj  for  a  libel  is  the  more 
provoking,  in  proportion  as  it  has  the 
greater  appearancc  of  truth  :  it  is  there- 
fore  held,  that  in  a  profecution  on  an 
indi6lment  or  information,  it  is  not  ma- 
terial whether  the  matter  of  a  libel  be 
true  or  falfej  but  in  an  a6\ion  upon  the 
cafe,  a  defendant  may  juftify  that  the 
matter  is  true.  The  fending  a  ícandalous 
letter  to  the  party  himfelf,  without  fliew- 
ing  or  publiíhing  it  to  others,  is  no  libel; 
though  if  it  be  (ent  to  a  third  perfon,  or 
oiherwife  difperfed,  it  is  a  publicaticn  of 
the  libel.  In  the  making  of  libéis,  if  one 
dislates,  another  writes,  and  a  third  ap- 
proves  of  what  is  wriiren,  they  are  all 
deemed  makers  or  compofers  of  the  libel. 
The  compofer,  procurer,  and  publiíher 
of  a  libel  are  liable  to  a  fine,  imprifon- 
ment,  the  pillory,  or  the  like  corporal 
puniftmient,  at  the  difcretion  ot  the  court 
where  the  trial  is  held,  and  accordiug 
the  beinoufnefs  of  the  oífence. 

Libel, 
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tiBEt,  ín  tlielaw  of  Scotland,  íignifies  an 
indiament.    See  Indictment. 

LIBELLA,  or  Libellula,  in  the  hiílory 
of  infefls,  a  gtnus  of  four-winged  flies, 
called  ín  engliíh  dragón -flies,  or  adder- 
flies;  tlie  charaólers  of  which  are,  that 
theyare  furniíhed  with  jaws,  theantenníe 
are  fliort,  and  the  tai!  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  fórceps. 

LIBER,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  rind 
orinnerbark  of  trees.  See  the  article 
Bark. 

LIBERALÍA,  ín  román  antiquity,  the 
fame  with  the  díonyíla  of  the  Greeks. 
See  the  article  D.ionysia, 

LIBERATE,  ín  íaw,  a  writ  that  lies  for 
ihe  payment  ef  a  ptnfion,  or  annual  fum, 
granted  under  the  great  feal  5  being  di- 
refted  to  the  treafurer  and  chamberlains 
of  the  exchequer. 

It  ¡s  alfo  the  ñame  of  two  other  wríts,  one 
direfted  to  the  íherlíF  of  a  coiinty,  coin- 
manding  him  to  deliver  pofieíTion  of  lands 
or  goods  extended  upon  the  forfeiiure  of 
a  recognizance  ;  thé.oiher  dire¿led  to  a 
gaoler  for  delivery  of  a  prifoner,  that  has 
put  in  bail  for  his  appearance. 

LIBERIA,  in  román  antiquity,  a  feftival 
obferved  on  the  fixteenth  of  the  calends  of 
iVpril,  at  which  time  the  youth  laid  afide 
their  juvenile  habit  for  the  toga  virilis,  or 
habit  peculiar  to  grown  men.  See  the 
anide  Toga. 

LIBERTATE  probanda,  an  antient 
writ  for  perfons  claimed  as  villains,  to 
prove  themfelves  free.    See  Villain. 

LIBERTATIBUS  allocandis,  a  writ 
which  lies  for  a  citizen  or  burgefs,  to 
llave  his  privilege  allowcd, 

JilBERTüS,  in  román  antiquity,  a  perfon 
who  from  being  a  ílive  bad  ohtained  bis 
freedom.  See  Manumission. 
The  difference  beiween  the  liberti  and 
libertiní  was  this :  the  liberti  were  fuch 
had  been  aálually  made  free  themfelve?, 
and  the  libertiní  were  ihe  children  of  fuch 
perfons. 

LIBERTY,  Uberias,  in  general,  denotes 
a  ítate  of  freedom,  ín  contradiftinélion  to 
flavery.  Sec  the  article  Freedom. 
According  to  Cicero,  liberty  ¡s  the  power 
ot  living  as  a  man  pleafes,  or  without 
being  controllcd  by  another. 
In  a  legal  fenfe,  liberty  fignifíes  fome 
privilege  that  is  held  by  charter  or  pre- 
fcription, 

Liberty  of  ihe  tongue,  in  the  manege,  a 
void  fpace  left  in  the  middle  of  a  bit  to 
?;ive  place  to  a  horfe's  tongue.  See  tke 
aniclc  BíT» 
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LIBOURN,  a  town  of  Franca,  ten  miles 

north-eaft  of  Bourdeaux. 
LIBRA,  the  Balance,  inaftronomy,  one 
of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  the  fixth 
in  order  \  fo  called  becaufe  when  the  fun 
cnters  it,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal^ 
as  if  weighed  in  a  balance. 
Authors  enumérate  from  ten  to  forty- 
nine  ítars  in  this  fign. 
Libra,  ín  román  antiquity,  a  pound 
weight ;  alfo  a  coin,  equal  ín  valué  to 
twenty  denarií. 
LIBRARY,  an  edificeor  apartment  deftin- 
ed  for  holding  a  confiderable  number  of 
books  placed  regularly  on  flielves;  or,  the 
boolcs  themfelves  lodged  in  it, 
The  firít  who  erefíed  a  library  at  Athens 
was  the  tyrant  Pififtratus,  which  was 
tranfported  by  Xerxes  into  Perfia,  and  af- 
terwards  brought  back  by  Selcucus  Ni- 
canor to  Atliens.  Plutarch  fays,  that 
under  Eumenes  there  was  a  library  at 
Pergamus  that  contained  200,000  books, 
That  of  Ptolemy  Phüadelphus,  accord- 
ing to  A.  Gííllius,  contained  700,000, 
which  were  all  hurnt  by  Csefar^'s  foldiers. 
Conftsntine  and  his  fucceíTors  ere61ed  a 
magnificent  oneat  Conítantinople,  which 
in  the  eighth  century  contained  300,000 
volumes,  and  among  the  reíf,  one  in 
which  the  Iliad  and  OdyíTee  were  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  on  the  guts  of  a  fer- 
pent  j  but  this  library  was  burnt  by  or- 
der of  Leo  Ifaurns.  The  molt  celebrat- 
ed  librarles  of  ar.tient  Rome,  were  the 
Ulpian  and  the  Palafine,  and  in  modera 
Rome,  that  of  the  Vatican  j  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  Vatican  library  was  laid  by 
pope  Nicholas,  in  the  ytar  1450 ;  it  was 
afierwards  deltroyed  in  the  facking  of 
Rome,  by  the  conHable  of  Bourbon,  and 
reftored  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  and  has  been 
confiderably  enriched  with  the  ruins  of 
that  of  Heidelberg,  plundered  by  count 
Tilly  in  1682.  Oneof  the  moft  complere 
libraries  in  Europe,  is  that  ereéled  by 
Cofmo  de  Medicis ;  though  it  is  now 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  french  king, 
which  was  begun  by  Francis  I.  aug- 
mented  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  com- 
pleted  by  M,  Colbert.  The  emperor's 
library  at  Vienna,  according  to  Lambe- 
cius,  confifts  of  80,000  volumes,  and 
15,94.0  curious  medals.  The  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford,  exceeds  that  of  any 
univerfiry  in  Europe,  and  even  thofe  of 
any  cf  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  except 
the  empcror's  and  the  french  king's, 
which  are  each  of  them  older  by  a  hun- 
dred  ycars»    It  was  ñrlt  opened  in  i  6oz, 
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and  has  fincc  been  increafed  by  a  great 
niimber  of  benefaílois  :  indeed  the  Me- 
diccan  library,  ihat  ofEeíTarion  at  Ve- 
nice,  and  thoí'e  ¡uft  memioned,  exceed  it 
in  gretk  manufcripts,  but  it  outdoesthem 
all  in  oriental  rpanufciipts ;  and  as  to 
printed  books,  the  Ambrofian  at  Mihn, 
and  that  of  Wolfemibuttle,  are  two  of  the 
inoft  famous,  and  yet  both  are  inferior 
to  ihe  Bodleian,  The  Cot  ton -library 
confiíís  wholly  of  manufcripts,  particu- 
Jarly  of  fiich  as  relate  to  the  hiftory  ajid 
antiquities  of  England ;  which,  as  they 
are.  now  bound,  make  about  looo 
volumes. 

In  Edinburgh  there  is  a  good  library 
belonging  to  the  univerfity,  well  furniíh- 
ed  with  books ;  which  are  kept  in  good 
order,  and  cloiftered  up  wiih  wire-doors, 
ihat  pone  but  the  keeper  c^n  open  5  a 
meihod  miuh  more  commodious  than  the 
multitude  of  thains  ufed  in  other  libra- 
ríe?.    Títere  if  r^lfo  a  noble  library  of 
books  and  nianufcripts,  belonging  to  the 
gentiemer  of  the  law, 
LIBRATION,  in  aftronomy,  an  apparent 
jrregul.ií  ify  of  the  moon's  motion,  yvhere- 
by  íhe  fecms  to  Übrate  about  her  axis, 
fometimes  from  the  ea(t  to  the  weíl,  and 
now  and  tht  n  from  the  v/tll  to  the  eaft  5 
fo  that  the  parts  in  the  welicrn  limb  or 
margin  oí  the  mocn  íbmetimes  rccede 
froni  the  cenier  of  the  dilk,  and  fome- 
titnes  niove  towards  it,  by  which  means 
thev  become  alternately  vifible  and  in- 
vifible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earlh. 
Sce  tl.e  atticle  MooN. 
LiBRATiON  of  the  earihy  is  fometimes  úfed 
to  dcncte  the  parallelifm  cf -the  earth's 
axiir,  in  every  part  of  its  orbit  round  the 
fini.    Sec  Earth  and  Parallelism. 
LlBYA,   in  antient  geography,  a  large 
cxient  of  Afiica,   iying  lóuih-wcft  of 
K-ypt. 

LICENCE,  in  law,  an  authority  given  to 
a  ptrfon  to  do  fome  lawful  aéh 
A  licence  is  a  pcrfoniil  power,  and  ihere- 
íoce  cannotbe  transfcrred  to  another.  If 
the  pcifon  licenfed  abuíe  ihe  power  given 
h  ni,  in  that  cafe  hebecomes  a  trefpaírer. 

LiCF.NCE  TO  ARISE,  in.  law,  is  a  fpace  of 
tinie  given  by  ihe  ccnrt  to  a  tenant  who 
ís  tfiomed  de  malo  te£^i,  in  a  real  aélicn, 
to  ger  cut  of  his  bed, 

LICEXTIATE,  one  who  has  obtained  the 
degrec  ol  a  licence. 

The  greatell  number  of  the  officcrs  cf 
juUicc  in  Spain»  are  diltinguiflied  by  no 
other  tiíle  but  ihat  of  licentiate,  In  or- 
da*  to  pafs  licectiate  in  cofñmbn  law^ 
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civil  iasv,  and  phyfic,  they  muft  have 


Ihidied  feven  yearsj  and  in  divinity,  ten. 
Among  US,  a  licentiate  ufually  means  a 
phyfician  who  has  a  licence  to  praÓbfe, 
granted  by  the  crMege  of  phyficians,  or 
the  biíliop  of  the  diocefe.  See  the  anide 
COLLEGE  of  phyficians, 
LIGHEN,  LiVER  WORT,  ínbotany,  age- 
nus  of  the  cryptogamia  clals  of  plants, 
which  have  the  moft  perfeót  fruflinca- 
tion  of  all  the  mofles  :  the  üowers  are 
monopetalous,  ftanding  on  a  pedicle,  anJ 
divided  into  fegments  at  ihe  limb,  fome- 
what  üke  ftars,  buttons,  mXiflirooms,  £ff, 
See  píate  CLVIir.  fig.  i. 
The  grey  ground  liver-wort,  found  plen- 
tifully  with  US  in  woods  and  heaths,  is 
famous  for  its  virtues  againft  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog :  it  is  the  bafis  of  the  pulvis 
antilyíTus  of  the  fliops* 
LICTÓRS,  liSloreSt  in  román  antiquity, 
the  ferjeants  or  beadles  who  carried  the 
fafces  before  the  fupreme  magiftrates:  ii 
was  alfo  a  part  of  their  office  to  be  the 
public  executiongrs  in  beheading,  fcourg. 
ing,  &c. 

As  to  their  number,  a  di6lator  liad 
twenty-four,  a  confuí  twelve,  the  maíUr 
of  the  horfe  fix,  a  prastor  fix,  and  each 
veftal  virgin  had  one,  whenevcr  they  ap- 
peared  abroad, 
LIDD,  a  market-town  of  Kent,  filuated 
near  the  engliíh  channel,  five  miles  íbulh 
weft  of  Romney. 
LIPDESDALE,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  Tiviotdale,  on  the  north ; 
Cumberland,  on  the  fouth-eaíl  j  anJ 
Annandale,  on  the  fouth-weft. 
LIEGE,  in  law,  a  term  fometimes  ufed 
for  liege-lord,  or  one  who  owns  no  íu- 
perior;  and  fometimes  for  liege-nian, 
or  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  üege- 
lord.  In  our  ftatutes,  theking's  fuhjecis 
are  fometimes  called  lieges,  or  liege- 
people. 

Lie  GE,  in  geography,  the  capital  of  the 
bifliopric  of  the  fame  ñame  in  Gérmany, 
fituated  on  the  river.Maes,  twelve  miles 
fouih  of  Maeftricht :  eaft  long.  j°  36', 
north  lat.  50°  4c'. 
LIEGEANCE,  in  law.     See  the  articlc 

Allegiance. 
LIEN,  the  fpleen,  in  anatomy.    See  tlie 

article  Spleen. 
LIENTERY,  is  a  flux  of  the  belly,  in 
which,  whatever  is  taken  in  is  difcharged 
by  llool  as  it  is  fwallowed,  or  very  lit- 
tle  altered  eiiher  in  colour  or  fubftoncc. 
A  pain  of  the  ftomach,  fays  Eínini'f  > 
is  an  infeparable  attendant  of  a  litnury, 

and 
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and  it  always  torments  tlie  patient  moft 
sfter  eating  till  he  hath  gone  to  ftooL 
The  mine  ís  in  a  fmall  quantlry,  and 
high  coloured.  A  fcorbutic  lientery  is 
a  very  dangerous  diílemper,  haid  to  be 
cured,  and  vei-y  fubje6l  to  rehpfes  ;  itdif- 
potes  the  patient  to  a  cachexy,  or  ill 
habir,  and  a  tabes. 

In  the  eme  of  this  diftemper,  the  fto- 
mach  is,  above  all  things,  tobe  fti-tmgth- 
enedj  rhubarb  ought  to  be  taken  ;  pre- 
parations  of  coral.and  quinces  are  very 
jnuch  commended  j  and,  in  general,  all 
ihole  things' uíed  againft  vomiting  are 
convenient  here.  The  moíl  limpie  ño- 
machics,  and  molt  eafily  prepnreci,  often 
do  more  good  than  the  compounds :  for 
example,  preferved  nutmegs,  or  ginger, 
the  white  of  eggs  boiled  in  vinegarj  or 
wormvvood-vvine  prepared  with  maftic, 

LIERE,  a  town  of  ihe  Auftrian  Nethtr- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Bfrtbint, 
twelve  miles  fonth  eaít  of  Antwct  o. 

LIERS,  a  village  of  the  bifliopric  of  Liege, 
in  die  circle  of  Weftphaüa,  in  Germany, 
íituated  four  miles  north  of  Liege. 

LIEUTENANT,  an  oñiccr  who  fiipplies 
the  place,  and  difcharges  the  oílke  of  a 
fuperior  in  bis  abftnce.  Of  thci'e.  Tome 
are  civil,  as  the  lords-  lieutenantíí  of  king- 
doms,  andthe  lords.l¡euten-»nis  of  coiin- 
ties ;  and  olhers  are  miliiary,  as  t!ie 
Jieutenant  general,  lieuien-int  general  of 
the  artillery,  Jieutenant-coionel,  lieute- 
nant  of  the  artillery  of  the  tower,  líeute- 
nants  of  horfe,  foot,  fiiips  of  war,  &c. 

Lord  L I E  U  TE  N  A  N  T  (j/ "  helafid,  i  s  pro  pe  r  I  y 
a  viceroy,  and  has  all  the  ftate  and  gran- 
deur  of  a  king  of  England,  except  being 
ferved  iipon  the  knee.  He  has  the  power 
ofmaking  war  and  peace,  of  beltowing 
all  the  oífices  undér  the  govirnmtnt,  of 
dubbing  knights,  and  of  pardoning  all 
crimes  except  high  treafon  ;  he  alfo  calis 
and  prorogues  the  parliament,  but  no 
bilí  can  pafs  wiihout  the  royal  aíTent. 
He  is  aílifted  in  his  government  by  a 
privy-council  j  and,  on  hU  leaving  the 
kingdom,  he  appoints  the  lords  of  the 
regency,  who  govem  in  his  abfence. 

Lords  LinuTENANTS  of  cototties,  a  re  oíE  - 
cers,  who,  iipon  any  invafion  or  rebel- 
lion,  have  power  to  raife  the  militia, 
and  to  gve  commiflions  to  cc-lonels  and 
other  officers,  to  arm  and  form  them  in- 
to  regiments,  troops  and  companies. 
Under  the  iords-Iieutenants,  are  deputy- 
Jieutenants,  who  have  the  famepov/er; 
thefe  are  chofen  by  ihe  lords-lieutenants, 
out  of  the  principal  geiulenien  of  each 
VOL.  ni. 
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county,  and  prefented  to  the  king  for  his 
approbation. 

LiEUTENANT-GENERAL,  is  an  officer 
next  in  rank  to  the  general;  in  battie, 
he  commands  one  of  the  wings  ;  in  a 
niarch,  a  detachinent,  or  a  flyingcamp  ; 
alio  a  qu:ij-rer,  at  a  liege,  or  one  tf  the 
atíack?,  when  it  is  his  day  of  duty. 

L'FE,  ^jtíay  is  peculiarly  ufed  to  denote 
the  animatcd  ftate  oi  living  creature*^,  or 
tha  time  ihat  the  uriion  of  their  foul  and 
body  Sre  the  articles  Animal, 

CiRCULATlON,  FüNCTlON,  Éfr. 

Lord  Bacon  makes  the  prolongation  of 
I.fe  ■one  of  the  tliree  branches  into 
which  he  divides  medicine.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Meí)icine  and  Longíevity. 
Dodor  H:iliey,  Mr.  De  Moivre,  and 
oiherí:,  have  taken  laiuiable  pains  in 
eííimiting  the  probabilities  of  life  from 
the  bilis  of  mortality  j  whence  the  valué 
of  annuities  for  lile  have  heen  detfr- 
minsd.  See  the  árticJes  Mortality 
and  Annuíty^ 

Mr.  De  Moivre  ohferviTrg  th^t  the  pro- 
babilities of  lifc  decjL'eafed  nearly  in  aríth- 
mct^c  progreíiion,  when  confidered  from 
a  teim  given,  foiir.d  the  followjng  eafy 
rule  for  the  vajuc  of  any  annuity  on  a  life 

of  a  given  age,  viz.  j  where  P 

reprefents  the  valué  of  an  annuity  certaia 
oí  1 1 .  for  as  maiiy  years  as  are  interceptad 
bctween  the  age  given,  and  the  exfremity 
of  olil  a^p,  íuppofcd  at  86,  and  that  inter- 
val  of  life  is  expreífed  by  n  j  and  r  íiands 
íor  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  in- 
tereft  of  I  1.  in  one  year, 
The  rule  therefore,  in  words  at  length, 
willhe:  Take  the  valué  ofan  annuity 
certain  fo»*  fo  many  years  as  are  dtnored 
by  the  compiement  of  lifej  multiply  ihis 
valué  by  the  rate  of  intereít,  and  d'víde 
the  prcdu<51  by  the  compiement  of  liftr  j 
then  let  the  quotient  be  fubtraíled  from  i, 
and  let  the  rem-iinder  be  divided  by  tlíe 
intereít  of  j  I.  then  this  laft  quotient  will 
exprefs  the  valué  of  an  annuity  for  an  age 
given. 

Thus,  fuppofe  ít  were  required  to  find 
thí'prefent  valge  of  an  annuity  of  1 1. 
for  an  age  at  50,  iniereft  being  at  5  fer 
cent.  The  compiement  of  iife  being  36  } 
liít  the  valué  of  an  annuity  certain,  ac- 
cordmg  10  the  given  rate  of  intereft,  be 
taken  from  the  table?  of  fuch  annuitief?, 
and  this  valué  will  be  found  10  be  1 6  5468. 
Let  this  valué  ba  multiplicd  by  ihc  rate 
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of  íntercft  1.05;  the  produíl  wil]  be 
17.374T.  Let  this  produ6l  be  dívided 
by  the  complement  of  life,  that  is,  in 
ihis  cafe,  by  36,  the  quotipnt  will  be 
0.C4826  ;  fubtiaft  this  quotient  from 
uniiy,  the  remainder  will  be  o.  5 174. 
Laltly,  divide  this  quolient  by  ihe  inte- 
reít  of  il.  that  is,  in  the  pVefent  cafe, 
0.05,  and  the  new  quotient  will  be  10.35, 
w'hich  will  exprefs  the  valué  of  an  annuity 
of  1 1.  to  continué  during  a  life  of  50, 
pr,  in  other  vvords,  hovv  many  years 
purchafe  a  life  of  50  is  worth. 
On  thefe  principies,  he  has  conftru6led 
tables  of  the  valué  of  annuities  for  Uves, 
at  different  ratcs  of  intereft ;  one  of 
which  we  íliall  here  infert,  which  íhews 
the  valué  of  an  annuily  for  life,  of  il. 
when  intereft  is  at  3,  3I,  4,  or  5  per 
cent.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  column,  marked  Age^  ílievvs  the 
diíferent  ages  for-which  the  valué  ofan 
annuity  is  wanted;  and  the  correfpond- 
ing  columns,  marked  3 /í^r  r^;;/.  zip^f 
cent:  exprefs  the  válue  of  the  íaid 
ages  in  years  purchafe,  and  decimals  of 
a  year.  Thus,  an  annuity  for  life,  for 
ihe  age  of  4c,  is  worth  14.84  years  pur- 
chafe, when  intereft  is  at  3  per  cent,  and 
pnly  13  98  years  purchafe,  when  intereft 
is  at  3  {  per  cej¡t^    And  fo  in  other  cafes. 

Valué  of  an  annuity  for  life,  of  il.  in- 
tereft being 
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Age. 

3  per 

i^per 

4  per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

9  and 

10 

.9.87 

16.SÍ 

14.60 

s. 

I  i 

19.74 

18.16 

16.79 

Í4.53 

J-í 

19,60 

?8.05 

16.64 

14.47 

J5 

17.94 

16. 6c 

14.41 

6, 

J4 

»9-33 

17.82 

16.5c 

•4.34 

15 

19.19 

«7.71 

16.4 

14.27 

16 

19.05 

I7r59 

16.31 

14.20 

5> 

17 

18  90 

17.46 

16.21 

14.  12 

18.76 

17.33 

16.10 

14  05 

19 

i«.6í 

17.21 

'5.99 

13.97 

20 

18.46 

17.09 

15.89 

13.89 

21 

18,30 

16.9^6 

15.78 

13. 81 

22 

18.15 

16.83 

1567 

23 

17-99 

16.69 

15-55 

»3.^+ 

24 

17.83 

16.5^ 

'5-4-3 

«3-55 

17.66 

16.42 

»5.3» 

13  46 

26 

17-5^ 

15. 19 

'3.37 

27 

»7«33 

16.13115.04 

13.28 

28 

17. 16 

i5-98jí4.94 

13. »s 

29 

16.98 

«5.83 

f4.8i 

13.09 

30 

16.80 

15.68 

14.68 

1Z.99 

h 

3» 

16.62 

I5'53 

14.54 

12. §8 

16.44 

'5-3^ 

14.41 

'X.78 

Age. 


e. 

3 

^iper 

4  per 

'  Sper 

cent. 

cení. 

cení. 

cent. 

33 

16.25 

15.21 

14.27 

12.67 

34 

i6.o6 

^5.05 

14.12 

12.56 

35 

15.86 

14.89 

'3.98 

•2.45 

36 

15-67 

14.71 

13.82 

12. 3Í 

37 

•5.46 

14.52 

I3'67 

12.21 

38 

15-29 

14.34 

13-52 

12,09 

39 

»5.05 

14.16 

13.36 

11.96 

40 

14.84 

1.3.98 

13.20 

U.S.; 

4» 

14.63 

13*79 

13.02 

II. 70 

4- 

14.4) 

^3-59 

12.85 

11.57 

43 

14.19 

13,40 

I2.68 

i».43 

44 

13.96 

1 3.20 

12.50 

11.29 

45 

^3-73 

11.99 

12.32 

11.14 

46 

13  49 

12,78 

12.13 

10.99 

47 

13.2.^ 

12.57 

11.94 

10.84 

48 

13.01 

12.36 

11.74 

10.68 

49 

12.76 

12. 14 

11.54 

10.51 

50 

12.51 

1 1.92 

11-34 

10.35 

51 

12.26 

11.69 

II. 13 

10.17 

52 

12. oc 

11.45 

10.92 

9.99 

53 

11.73 

11.20 

lo. 70 

9.82 

54 

II. 46 

10.95 

Í0.47 

9.63 

55 

11.18 

10.69 

10.24 

9.44 

56 

10,9c 

ío.44 

10.01 

9.24 

57 

10.61 

io.i8 

9.77 

9.04 

58 

10.32 

9.91 

9.52 

8.83 

59 

10.05 

9.64 

9f27 

8.61 

60 

9.73 

9.36 

9.01 

8.39 

61 

9.42 

9  08 

8.75 

8.16 

62 

9. II 

8  79 

8.48 

7.93 

63 

8.79 

8.49 

8.20 

7.68 

64 

8  40 

8.19 

7.92 

7-43 

65 

8.13 

7.88 

7.63 

7.18 

66 

7-79 

7.56 

7-33 

6.91 

67 

7.45 

7.24 

7.02 

6.64 

68 

7.  JO 

6.9 1 

6.75 

6.36 

69 

6.75 

6.57 

6.39 

6  07 

70 

6.38 

6.22 

6.06 

5.77 

7» 

6.01 

5.87 

5-72 

5.47 

7* 

5.63 

5*5» 

5-38 

5.15 

73 

5-*5 

5.Í4 

5.02 

4.82 

74 

4.85 

4.77 

4.66 

4.49 

7S 

4-45 

4.38 

4.29 

4.14 

76 

4.05 

3-9« 

3.91 

3.78 

77 

3-63 

3-57 

3.52 

3.41 

78 

3.21 

3.16 

3.11 

3.03 
2.64 

79 

2.78 

2.74 

2.70 

So 

2.34 

2.31 

2.28 

2.23 

Tliere  gre  a  grent  many  ufeful  queftions, 
the  determination  of  which  depends  on 
the  valué  of  annuities  for  lives,  joint 
lives,  fucceíTive  lives,  ^c,  for  which 
rtfcr  to  Mr.  De  Moivre^s  doctrine  oí 
chances  and  annuities  for  lives,  and  íhall 
here  oniy  give  the  folution  of  a  few,  as 
being  of  moft  frequtnt  ufe. 
I.  The  valúes  of  tvvo  fingle  lives  being 
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glven,  to  fínd  the  valué  of  an  anniiity 
^ranted  for  ihe  time  of  their  joínt  conti- 
nuance ;  or,  thc  valué  of  two'  fingle 
lives  being  given,  to  fínd  the  valué  of 
the  joínt  lives, 

Muítiply  togeiher  thc  vaUies  óf  the  two 
lives,  and  referve  the  produ(5l.    Let  that 
piodu6l  be  again  multiplied  by  theintereft 
oF  il.  and  let  ihat  new  produ6l  be  fub- 
tnflcd  fiom  the  fum  of  the  valúes  of 
ihe  iivesi  and  referve  the  remainder. 
Divide  the  firft  quantity  referved  by  the 
fecohd,  and  the  quotient  will  expreís  the 
valué  of  the  two  joint  lives. 
Thus,  fuppoíing  one  Jife  of  40  years  of 
age,  the  other  of  50,  and  intereft  at  5 
fer  cent,  the  valué  of  the  firft  lífe  wíll  be 
fonnd  in  the  tables  to  be  IÍ.S3  }  the  va- 
lué of  the  fecond  10.355  and  the  pro- 
du£l  will  be  122.4405,  which  produft 
nuill  be  referved.   Multiply  this  again  by 
the  intercft  oF  il ;  ih  tt  ís,  by  0.05,  and 
this  new  produíl  will  be  6.122025  ;  which 
l)jing  fubtrafled  from  ihe  lum  oF  the  va- 
lúes of  the  lives,  or  22.18,  the  remainder 
xvill  be  16.057975,  and  this  is  the  fecond 
(Iiianlity  relervecl.  Now  dividing  the  fiift 
q-iintity  referved  by  the  fecond,  ihe  quo- 
tient will  be  7.62  nearly  j  and  this  ex- 
preílVs  the  vahie  of  the  two  ¡oint  lives, 
2.  The  valúes  of  two  íingle  lives  being 
given,  to  find  the  valué  oF  an  annuity 
U()on  the  longeft  oF  them  ;  ihat  is,  of  an 
annuity  to  continúe  fo  long  as  either  of 
thein  is  ¡n  being. 

Fiom  ihe  fum  of  the  valúes  of  the  joint 
líve?,  fubtraft  ihe  valué  of  ihe  joint  lives, 
niul  the  remainder  vvill  be  the  valué  of 
the  longeft. 

Suppofs,  for  inftance,  two  lives,  one 
worth  13  years  purchafe,  the  orher  14, 
and  intereít  at  4  per  cent,  The  fum  of 
the  Vilues  of  the  lives  ís  77  j  the  valué 
of  the  iwo  joint  lives,  by  the  rule  before 
given,  is  9. 23  5  and  fubrrading  9.23 
írom  27,  the  remainder  17.77  ís  the 
valué  oí  the  longeít  of  the  two  lives. 
3.  The  v;*lues  of  three  lives  being 

given,  to  find  the  valué  of  an  annuity 
"pon  ihe  longeft  of  ihcm  : 
Take  ihc  fum  of  the  three  fingle  livep, 
from  w|)ich  fum  fuhtraft  the  fum  of  a'l 
the  joint  Uves  combined  two  and  two  ; 
then  to  the  remainder  add  thc  valué  of 
the  three  joint  lives,  and  the  refult  will 
be  the  valué  of  the  longeft  of  the  three 
lives. 

Thü?,  fuppofing  the  fingle  Uves  to  be 
i3i  14,  and  I5  years  purchafe,  the  fum 
of  thtí  valúes  will  be     \  the  valué  of 
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the  fírft  and  fecond  joint  iíves  ís  9-24  ; 
of  the  fíríl  and  third,  9.65  \  of  the  íéconct 
and  third,  10.18  j  thc  fum  of  all  whicK 
is  19.07 i  which  being  fubtrafled  from 
the  íum  of  the  lives,  that  is,  from  42, 
the  remainder  will  be  12.93  j  to  which 
adding  the  valué  of  the  three  joint  lives 
7.4I,  the  fum  20.34  will  be  the  valué 
of  the  longeft  of  the  three  joint  lives. 
4.  To  find  the  prefent  valué  of  a  re- 
mainder in  fee,  after  a  lífe  of  a  given 
age,    That  ís,  fuppofing  A  to  be  in 
poíTeífion  of  an  annuity  for  his  life  j  and 
that  B,  after  the  deceafe  of  A,  is  to  have 
the  annuity  for  him  and  his  heirs  for 
cver,  to  find  the  prefent  valué  of  the  re» 
mainder;  or,  as  fome  cali  if,  the  re- 
verfion. 

From  the  valué  of  the  fee  fimple,  or 
perpetuity,  fubtraft  the  valué  of  the  life 
in  poíTeíIíon  j  vvhat  remains  will  be  the 
prefent  valué  of  the  reverfion, 
Thus,  fuppofing  that  A  is  60  years  of 
age;  an  annuity  upon  his  life,  intéreft 
at  5  per  cent,  would  be  worth  8,39  ; 
which  being  fubtraé^ed  from  the  valué  of 
the  fee,  or  perpetuity  20,  the  remainder 
will  be  ii.6r ;  which  is  the  prefent  valué 
of  the  expeólation  of  B, 
By  this  rule,  the  valué  of  an  eftate,  fub- 
ject  to  a  jointure,  may  be  determined. 
In  like  manner,  fuppofing  that  C  were 
to  have  an  annuity  for  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  after  the  lives  of  A  and  B  ; 
then  from  the  perpetuity,  or  fee  fimple, 
fubtracting  the  valué  of  the  longeft  of 
the  two  lives  A  and  B,  the  remainder 
will  exprefs  the  valué  of  C*s  expectatíon. 
Thus,  fuppofing  the  age  of  A  co  be  40, 
and  that  of  B  to  be  50,  the  valué  of  an 
annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  thefe  two  lives 
would  be  found,  by  the  foregoing  rules, 
to  be  14  56  í  and  this  being  fubtracted 
from  the  perpetuity  ao,  the  remainder  is 
5.44 }  which  is  the  prefent  valué  of  Cs 
expectatíon. 

5.  To  find  the  valué  of  an  annuity  for 
l'fe,  after  anoiher  annuity  for  life. 
Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  A  is  in  pof- 
fefiion  cf  an  annuity  for  his  life,  and 
that  B,  after  the  death  of  A,  is  to 
have  thc  annuity  for  his  life  only,  and 
that  his  heir,  or  reprefentative,  is  to 
have  nothing  in  cafe  A  furvives  B ;  what 
is  the  valué  of  the  life  of  B  after  the  life 
of  A. 

From  the  prefent  valué  of  the  lífe  of  B, 
fubtract  the  prefent  valúe  of  the  joint  lives 
of  B  and  A,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
ihe  valué  of  B's  expectatíon, 
II  N  »  LIF- 
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LIFFEY,  a  river  of  Ireland,  whích  rifes 

ín  the  county  of  Wickiow,  and  dif- 

ch^rvJes  itíelFinto  Dubiin-hay. 
LIGAMENT,  in  anatoniv,  3  rtrongcom- 

pa6l  lubílance,  ferving  to  join  two  bones 

logether. 

A  ügament  ís  more  fl2xible  ihan  a  csr* 
tilage,  not  eafily  riipiuicd  or  torn,  and 
does  not  yield,  or  at  leaíl  vtry  iiiile, 
when  pulled. 

Sojne  ligaments  aredefigned  lo  ílrcngthen 
the  joinís,  and  to  íecme  tiie  bones  in 
thcir  feveral  motions  fVom  pariing  fi  om 
each  other,  as  happcns  in  lux'.tions ; 
ether  ligaments  lerve  to  conneÓl  carti- 
lages  with  bones  5  and  Tome  there  are 
which  rtrengthen  other  parts,  btfides  the 
boncs  and  cartilagts  5  of  this  la(t  kind 
are  the  annular  ligaments,  fo  callcd,  not 
fo  much  from  their  figure  as  from  iheir 
ufe',  íerving,  like  a  ring,_to  bridle  the 
tendons  of  many  mufcles.  Some  liga- 
ments again  are  fixed  to  one  or  more 
bones,  with  diíFerent  degrces  of  teníion, 
and  íerve  on  each  fíde  for  the  infertíon  of 
muleles.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the 
Jigaments  commonly  termtd  aponeu- 
rofesj  fuch  as  thofe  of  ihc  temples,  fcá- 
pula,  os  humeri,  ulna,  palm  of  ihe 
hmd,  ihigh,  leg,  and  ló!e  of  the  foct, 
Ocher  differences  of  ligaments  may  be 
<!educed  from  iheír  confiílence,  folid  ty, 
fituation  and  figure  j  fome  are  almolt 
cartilaginou*,  and  others  have  a  paríicu- 
J?.r  elaíticítv,  by  which  ihey  are  oapíible 
of  being  drawn  out  by  a  luílicicnt  forcé, 
and  of  contraifling  again  when  left  to 
themfelves. 

LIG ATURE,  in  furgery,  ís  a  chord, 
b^nd  or  ííríng;  or  the  bindin;í  any  part 
üf  the  body  with  a  choid,  band;.  fillct, 
&V.  whether  of  Icather,  iinnen,  &c.  " 
Lig^tures  are  ufed  to  extcnd  and  replare 
bones  ihat  are  broken  or  diflocaled  j  to 
tie  ihe  patitnts  down  in  llthotomy  and 
ampf.iations  ;  ta  tie  upen  the  vcins  in 
phiebüíomy,  or  the  arterics  in  amputa- 
tion?,  or  in  large  woundsj  to  fccure  the 
fpltnis  that  are  applitd  to  fra^uresj  to 
tic  up  the  proceíTes  of  the  peritoníBum, 
\vi:h  the  fperraatic  veíTels  in  caíiration  j 
ara!,  laítly,  in  fsking  oíi'warta  or  oíher 
exciefcences  by  ligature.  For  tlie  man- 
rer  of  ufing  them,  fee  L;thotomy, 
Phlegotomy,  Fracture,  (¿yc. 

LIGHT,  lux,  in  plíyíiolcgy,  ceríain  Tubtiie 
paiticles  of  mytter,  capable  of  exciting 
in  US  the  fcnfation  of  colours» 
Líobt  undoubtedly  confifts of inconceive- 
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ably  fmall  particles  of  maiter,  of  diffcN 
cnt  magnitudes  5  which  are  emitted  or 
refieéled  from  evei'y  point  in  the  furface 
of  a  luminous  body  in  right  lines,  and 
in  all  direólion?,  with  an  unparalled  ve- 
locity;  and  whoíe  power  or  intenfity  de- 
creafes  as  ihe  fquares  of  the  diítance  in- 
creafe. 

That  light  ís  a  materia]  fubftance,  ap. 
pears  from  its  being  propagatcd  in  time, 
and  from  its  a6\ing  upon  and  producirá 
grent  aherations  in  other  bodífs  ;  but 
that  its  particles  are  inconceivably  iuraW 
apiiears  from  henee,  that  the  greattll 
quantíty  of  flame  is  found  to  have  fcarcí 
any  fenfible  gravity  or  weight:  aUb  be- 
caufe  thefe  particles  pervade  the  pores  of 
all  tranfpareni  bodies,  however  hard  or 
heavy,  Ye-t  fmall  as  they  are,  we  fínd 
the  i  :\y:y  rf  light  confiít  of  difrerent  focti 
of  thefe  particles  and  that  this  diffcr- 
ence  arifes  from  their  diíFerent  magni- 
tudes, feems  evident  from  the  difFerent 
dirtíRions  the  feveral  forts  of  rays  move 
in,  after  they  have  paffed  ihrough  a  horly 
of  ghCs,  water,'  &c,  of  fome  fpecial 
figure,  efpecially  that  of  a  prilm.  Síe 
'the  aiticle  COLauR. 
The  divine  wifdom  and  providence  ap- 
pear,  peihaps,  in  noihing  fo  rema» kahiy 
in  the  extreme  fubtiity  of  the  particlw 
cf  light :  withüut  this  quali.'icaiion  it 
could  not  have  perváded  the  porcs  of 
bodief,  and  fo  we  could  have  had  noiTí 
of  ihüfe  which  we  cali  diaph3noi:s  or 
trHufparent  fubítances,  and  evcry  thing 
but  the  furface  of  a  body  would  h^ve  been 
concealed  from  the  fight  oí  mankind. 
Again,  the  velociíy  of  a  body  is  alwayj 
as  the  quantity  of  matler  inverfely;  and, 
iherefore,  the  fmaller  the  body,  thí 
greater  ve'ocity  it  is  fufceptible  of  from 
the  íáme  forcé  ;  whence  ic  comes  to  piíi 
that  light  is  thus  qualified  to  be  tianf* 
iB'tted  ihrough  immenfe  diílances  in  a 
fmall  and  inDnfiblc  pait  of  timej  whi'-h 
thing  was  quite  ncceíTary,  according  to 
the  prefent  Irame  and  ílate  of  nature. 
But,  laftly,  it  wns  abl'olntely  necefiarj 
that  the  particles  of  h'ght  íhould  be  foex- 
cceding  ímall,  that,  when  compoundeil 
with  its  velocity,  it  íliould  pvLniuceino 
fenfible  forcé,  as  it  muft  olherwife  hsví 
done,  and  which,  ihcrefore,  could  r^ 
have  been  burne  by  ihe  tender  and 
cate  texture  of  the  ftveral  parts  .of  ve-i 
getahle  and  animal  bodits.  To  givean 
txaníple  :  the  velociíy  cf  a  par.iicle  ot 
light  is  faund  to  be  at  the  late  cí 
2976^0000 
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897600000  feet  per  fecond  ;  fuppofe  its 
matter  to  be  bat  one  millionth  part  of  a 
grain,  then  its  forcé  to  ftrike  an  objeót 

807600000    ^     ,.r  ^  ^ 
wouíd  be  as  ^  =  89 7^ 6 '  feet  /.^r 
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fecond  for  one  grain  j  or  it  would  ftrike 
vvith  the  fame  forcé  that  one  grain  wcight 
would  do  falling  from  half  the  Iieight, 
n}i-z.  through  448;8  feet 5  which  we 
íliould  fiml  to  be  very  great,  was  the 
experinient.*to  be  made  on  the  fenfibie 
coats  of  the  íve. 

Since  the  weíght  of  bodies  ís  propor- 
tional  to  the  qiiantity  of  matter,  it  fol- 
lows,  that,  where  ihe  latler  is  diminlílied 
indefinitely,  the  formcr  will  be  fo  too  5 
iherefore,  the  vveight  of  light  muft  be 
infenfible  to  evcr  fo  great  a  quantity  of  ir. 
Dr.  Boerhaave  caufed  a  globe  of  iron, 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  to  be  heated 
red-hot,  and  fufpended  at  the  end  of  a 
very  exaft  ballance,  and  counterpoifed  by 
weights  at  the  oiher  end  very  nicely,^ 
and  thus  let  it  hang  till  all  the  particles  of 
heat  or  light  were  efcaped,  vvhen  he 
found  the"  equilibré  of  the  ballance  no 
ways  aiteredj  which  plainly  proves  the 
above  thefis.  See  the  articie  FiRE. 
That  the  paríicles  of  light  have  not  oniy 
magniíude,  hpX.  that  in  diffcrent  degrees 
ailo,  is  another,  aml  perhaps  the  moft 
fublile,  difcovery  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
lufüphy.  The  comparative  terms  of 
greattr  ynd  Iclfer  are  now  as  applicable  to 
the  porfíeles  of  light,  as  lo  any  other 
bodies,  This  is  abfolutely  proved  by 
the  difterent  reírangibüity  they  are  found 
to  have  in  paífuig  through  a  priímatíc 
figure  of  glafs  of  water  ^  for  the  power 
ofthe  prifm.d.etains  the  ifl'uing  particle, 
and  draws  it  a  little  towards  the  furface; 
and,  fince  this  power  is  the  fame,  it  would 
have  ihe  fame  effeft  on  all  the  .particles 
of  light,  if  ihey  wcre  all  of  an  equal 
magnitude,  becaufe  they  hvve  all  an' 
equal  velocity.  But  fmce  ibis  effvíl  is 
ditferent  among  the  particles,  fome  bei.^g 
detained  and  drawn  afide  to  a  greater 
diftimce  than  olhers,  it  roUows,  they 
mult  be  lefs  in  magnitude,  to  become 
more  fubjeíl  to  the  influence  of  the  at- 
tra^ing  furface  \  in  like  manner  as  ttf^ 
eleflric  eíHuvia  will  a6l-upon  and  agítate 
very  final!  and  light  bodies,  much  íboner 
and  more  eafily  than  they  can  move  thofe 
which  are  larger.  But  of  ibis  more 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  pow^r  afts  in  i:efra«5ling 
ihe  rays  of  light.    Sce  Refraction. 
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If  Itgbt  were  not  reflected  from  every 
point  in  ihe  fui  face  of  a  body  in  all  di- 
rections  every  wayy  there  might  be  af- 
figned  a  point  bf  fpace  where  a  ray  of 
light,  from  fuch  a  point  in  the  furface, 
does  not  come  ;  and  there  the  faid  point 
of  the  furface  could  not  be  vifible  :  but 
becaufe  the  eye  can  find  no  point  of  fpace 
in  all  the  vifiblehemifphererefpecting  that 
point,  but  where  it  is  vifible;  therefore 
a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  from  that  point 
to  every  part  of  fpace,  from  whence  a 
riglit  line  to  that  point  can  be  drawn, 
That  the  rays  of  light  proceed  in  a  right- 
lined  díreflion,  is  evident  from  henee, 
that  whatever  the  figure  of  the  body  be, 
if  it  be  held  perpendicular  to  the  rays 
of  light,  it  will  always  caft  a  fliadow  of 
the  fame  figure  againft  a  parallel  plañe. 
Thus  a  circle  will  produce  a  circular 
íliadow,  a  triangle  a  triangular  one,  and 
fo  on.  Which  plainly  ftiews  that  the 
rays  of  light  pafs  by  the  extremities  of 
thefe  bodies  in  right-lined  directions,  ex- 
cepling  thefe  only  wl.ich  pafs  contiguous 
to  the  edges  of  the  body ;  for  they  will 
be  a  liitle  inflected,  which  will  caufe  the 
extremity  of  the  íliadow  to  be  not  fo  di- 
ílinct  and  well  defined  as  it  otherwife 
would  be;  of  which  we  íhall  take  far- 
ther  notice  hereafter'. 
As  all  the  other  affectíons  of  light,  fo 
that  of  its  velocity  was  utterly  Onknown  to 
sil  the  antient,  and  moft  of  the  modern 
philüfophers,  who,  before  the  time  cf 
Mr.  Romer,  were  of  opinión  that  the 
motion  of  light  was  inftantaneous,  or 
that  it  was  propagated  through  immenfe- 
fpaces  in  an  inftant,  But  Mr.  Romer, 
and  other  philofophers,.about  this  time, 
mAking  .frequent  obfervations.  on  the 
erlipfes  of  Ju.piter's  moons,  found  that 
the  time  of  ihefe  eclipfes  did  not  corre- 
fpond  to  the  calculations  founded  upon 
the  aftronomical  tables  ;  where  the  times 
are  all  calculaied  for  the  diftance  of  ihc 
center  of  the  fun,  and  confequently 
where  the  eye  of  the  fpectator  muft  be 
fuppofed  tobe  in  viewing  the  faid  eclipfes,  . 
occultítions,  &c.  of  jupiter's  moons. 
To  illuftrate  this  matter,  let  S  (píate 
CLVIII.  fig.  a.  n*'  1.)  be  the  center  of 
the  fun,  A  B  the  orbit  of  merciiry,  C  D 
the  orbit  of  venus,  EF  thatof  ihefiarth, 
ánd  GH  a  part  of  the  orbit  of  ¡upiter, 
Let  I  .  be  the  body  of  jupiter,  and  KL 
its  fliadow  ;  O  MN  the  orbit  of  one  of 
jsipiter's  moons,  M  ¡uft  enlering  the  ília- 
dovv  of  jupiter,   Now  a. fpectator  at  S 
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lA-'ould  obferve  the  moon  M  lo  enter  the 
íliadow,  jull  at  the  time  which  is  calcu- 
Jated  tVom  the  tables :  but  a  fpcctatór  on 
íhe  earth,  at  T,  always  obferves  it  to 
happen  fooner ;  and,  when  the  earth  is 
in  the  oppofite  part  of  ¡ts  orbit  R,  he 
will  always  obferve  it  to  happen  later, 
by  the  fpace  of  aboHt  feven  minutes,  in 
both  cafes.  This  obfervation  gave  the 
fiYÍ\  pioof  that  light  vvas  progrelÜve,  and 
xook  up  about  fourteen  minutes  to  pafs 
bver  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
from  T  to  R,  or  feven  minutes  to  país 
from  the  fun  S  to  the  earth  T. 
But  this,  though  a  fufücient  difcovery  or 
proof  of  the  progrcíTive  motion  of  light, 
was  yet  but  an  txperíment  in  the  grofs. 
And  not  accurate  to  determine  or  define 
the  true  rate  of  velocity  which  properly 
belonged  to  light:  the  folution  of  this 
noble  problem  wasreferved  for  Dr.  Brad- 
ley,  \vho  by  reiterated  and  ceriain  ex- 
periments,  obferved,  that  the  bright  ftar 
¡n  the  head  of  draco  appeared  39''  more 
northerly  in  September  than  in  March, 
juft  the  contrary  way  to  what  it  ought  to 
ftppearby.the  annual  paral lax  óf  the  üars, 
which  muft  arife  from  the  velocity  of  light 
bearing  fome  proportion  to  that  of  the 
annual  motion  of  the  earth,  and  is  call- 
cd  aberation  of  light.  See  Star. 
To  illuftrate  this,  and  from  thence  to 
determine  ihc  velocity  of  light :  leí  AB 
{ilfU,  n**  a.)  reprefent  a  part  of  the  earth's 
annual  orbit,  and  let  C  bea  IHr  obferved 
by  a  fpecrator  at  the  earth  at  A  ;  when 
the  earih  arríves  at  B,  the  flar  w¡ll  not 
be  obferved  at  C,  as  before,  but  at  D  in 
tke  line  B  D  parallel  to  AC  5  for  let  A  B 
be  divided  into  equal  parts  A  a,  ab,  bcy 
cdy  and  í/B}  then  ihrough  thefe  points 
drñw  the  lines/7^,  hj\  cg^  db^  parallel 
to  AC  and  DB.  Now  let  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  be  to  ihat  of  the  light  as 
AB  to  CB*  When  the  earth  feis  out 
from  the  point  A,  fuppofe  the  ray  of 
light  commences  its  motion' from  the  ftar 
at  C  in  the  direction  CB  perpendicular 
10  A  B;  then  it  is  plain,  when  the  earth 
is  asrived  at  the  partide  of  light  will 
be  got  10  i,  ihe  pcini  where  a  e  cuts  BC, 
and  the  llar  will  be  feen  in  the  direction 
ai  and  appear  at  e,  In  like  manner, 
when  the  earth  is  at  ¿>,  the  particle  of 
]'g!it  will  We  come  to  I,  and  will  appear  at 
jy  and  fo  on  ;  v.  htn  ihe  earth  is  at 
€ydy  B;  the  particle  will  be  at  /,  »7,  and 
B,  and  the  ítar  will  appear  at^,  ^,  and  D. 
\í  therefoie  th<;  lir.e  C  A  repi  eferts  the 
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axis  of  a  teIefcope,making  the  angleBAC 
with  the  direction  of  the  earih's  motion 
AB  ;  when  the  fpectator  comes  (o  B,  he 
will  fee  the  ftar  at  D,  which  he  could 
not  do,  if  the  telcfcope  was  directed  in 
the  perpendicular  line  BC  ;  but  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  pofitions  of  the  lines  DB 
and  B  C,  or  the  angle  DB  C,  is  fo  very 
fmall  as  to  amount  to  no  more  than  20" 
15"',  which  gives  the  proportion  of  the 
fides  B  C  to  C  D  or  A  B,  as  102  ro  to  i  j 
which  íhews  that  the  velocity  of  light  is 
10210  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of 
the  earth  in  her  orbit,  But  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  is  known,  which  is  about 
500,000,000  miles  in  365  days,  or  about 
56,000  miles  f>er  hour;  whence  the  ve- 
locity of  light  will  be  found  to  be  fuch 
as  carries  it  ihrough  the  fpace  of  1 70,000 
miles,  or  897,600,000  feet  in  one  fe- 
cond  j  and,  therefore,  it  will  país  f rom 
the  fun  to  us  in  8'  and  13". 
If  a  cannon  will  throw  a  ball  one  miíe 
perpendicular  height,  or  5*80  feet,  the, 
velocity  with  which  it  goes  from  the  can- 
non's  mouth  is  the  uniform  velocity  of 
10,560  htiper  \  (which  is  the  time  of 
the  perpendicular  afccnt  or  defcent)  and, 
therefore,  the  velocity  of  the  cannon  ball 
is  578  feet  per  fecond.  Whence  the  ve- 
locity of  light  is,  to  that  of  the  cannon- 
ball,  as  897,600,000  to  578,  cr  as 
1,550,000  lo  I,  nearly. 
The  doctor  found  that  the  parallax  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  inftead  of  amounting  to 
many.  feconds,  as  fome  have  deduced 
from  their  obfervations,  does  not  make 
one  fecond ;  and  from  thence  it  followi 
that  the  abovementioned  ftar;  in  draco,  is 
about  400,000  times  farther  from  us  than 
the  fun  j  and,  confequently,  that  the  liglit 
takes  up  above  493"  X  400,000 
197,200,000  feconds  (which  is  more 
than  fjx  years)  in  coming  from  that  ftar 
to  u?. 

For  the  properties  of  refleílcd  and  re- 
fra<Sled  light,  fee.  the  articles  Reflec- 
TiON  and  Refraction. 

Light,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  difpoli- 
tion  cf  objetas,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ceiving  of  light :  thu?,  the  doors,  Win- 
dows, fifr.  of  houfes,  are  called  light?, 
For  the  lighis  and  fliades  oFpainiings, 
^c,  fee  Claro-obscuro. 

Light,  in  the  m  negé,  a  term  ufed  -in 
various  fenfes  :  thus  a  light  horfe,  is  a 
fwift  riinncr  :  but  the  fame  term  is  alio 
given  to  a  horfe  that  is  well  made,  iho' 
he  i§  neiiher  fsvift  ñor  a^ive  j  for  we 
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here  coiificler  oniy  the  íhape  and  make  of 
the  hoife,  vvithout  regard  to  his  qualities. 
We  cali  a  coach-horfe  light,  when  lie 
ftirs  nímbly  and  dreads  the  whip.  In 
this  fenfe,  all  light  coach-horfes  are  good  5 
and  a  hard  heavy  coach-horfe,  that  takes 
the  laíhing  eafily,  is  good  for  nothing. 
For  hght  upon  the  hand,  and  üght- 
horfe,  lee  Hand  and  Horse. 

Light  HOXJ SE,  in  marítime  afFairs,  a 
building  on  the  fearíliore,  a  promontory, 
a  rock,  wherein  is  kept  a  light, 
during  the  night,  order  to  dire6l  veíTcls 
failing  near  the  place. 

LIGHTENING,in  phyfiology,  the  burílíng 
of  fire  from  a  cloud, 

From  repeated  experiments,  ít  appears, 
that  lighteníng  is  only  eleftricai  fire  drawn 
ofFfrom  the  clouds  :  and,  in  efFefV,  this 
elcélricity  has  been  collef^ed  during 
thunder  in  iron-bars,  or  ¡n  tin-tubes, 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.    See  the  ar- 

tideELECTRlCITY. 

Thunder  then,  or  lighteníng,  is  in  the 
hand  of  nature,  what  eleflricity  is  in 
oursj  the  wonders  which  we  now  ex- 
hibii  at  pleafure,  are  only  little  imita- 
tions  of  ihoíe  great  efFefts  which  frighten 
jis.  A  cloud  preparcd  by  the  aélion  of 
vvinds,  by  heat,  by  a  mixture  of  exha- 
latíonp,  &c.  is  the  eleélriled  body  j  and 
watery  clouds,  or  terreltrial  matter,  the 
non-elef^rics  which  excite  it,  See  the 
article  Thunder.  . 
The  dreadful  efFeéls  of  líghteníAg,  as 
kining  men  and  other  animáis,  demoliíh-  ^ 
ing  houfes,  fplitting  trees,  &c,  are  too 
v?eJl  knovvn  to  be  infifted  on  here.  It  has 
z\iO  been  known  to  render  iron  mag- 
netical,  and  to  reverfe  the  polarity  cf 
needles  j  and  the  fame  efFe¿Ís  may  be 
produced  by  eleftricity ;  and  indeed,  fays 
t|)e  abbe  Nollet,  the  univerfality  of  the 
elegirle  matiex%  ihe  readinefs  of  ¡is  a¿lion, 
its  inflammability,  its  propeity  of  llrik- 
ing  bodies  both  externally  and  internally, 
even  to  thcir  fmallell  parts,  and  of  gív- 
ing  fire  tb  them  j  all  thefe  points  of 
analogy  make  it  probable  that  lighteníng 
and  eleílricity  are  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe?. 

LIGHTER,  in  naval  archíteflure,  a  large 
kind  of  boat,  ufed  in  the  river  of  Thames 
for  carrying  heavy  goods,  as  coals,  tim- 
ber,  f^c, 

LIGHTNESS,  or  Levity  of  bodies, 
See  the  article  Levity. 

LIGNICENSIS /err^z,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica, the  ñame  of  a  fine  yéllow  bole, 
íIl;^  in  raan^  p?ris  of  Germ:iny,  pa:ti- 


cularly  about  Emeric  in  the  circje  of 
Weftphalia,  and  ufed  in  cordial  and  a- 
ftringent  compofittons.  It  is  a  common 
fuccedaneum  for  the  yellow  filefian  bole, 
vvhere  that  is  not  to  be  had,  and  is  ge- 
nerally  efteemed  very  nearly,  if  not  ab- 
folutely,  equal  to  it  in  its  virtues.  It  is 
moderately  heavy,  naturally  of  a  fmooili 
furface,  and  of  a  beautiful  gold-colour^ 
It  eafily  breaks  between  the  fingers,  and 
does  nót  ftain  the  íkin  in  handling,  and 
meits  freely  in  the  mouth,  but  generally 
leaves  a  little  griítiners  between  the  teetb. 
It  makes  no  eíFervefcence  wiih  acids  ; 
and  burns  not  to  a  red,  but  to  a  palé 
brown,  and  almoft  to  a  ftone  hardnefs, 
Chariton  fays  it  is  more  frequently  known 
by  the  ñame  of  térra  figiUata  golthérgenfis. 

LIGULATED  ,  among  hotaniíls,  an  ap- 
pellaiion  given  to  fuch  flolcules  ashavea 
ftraight  cnd  turned  downwards,  witiv 
three  indentures,  but  not  divided  into 
fegments.    See  píate  CLVIII.  fig.  4. 

LIGUSTICUM,  LOVAGE,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  general  cerolla  of  which  is 
uniform,  and  the  fingle  flowers  confiíl 
each  of  five  lanceolated  petáis,  bent  in- 
wards  at  ihe  points  :  the  fruit  is  naked, 
oblong,  angulated,  fulcated,  and  fepa- 
rabie  inio  two  parts;  and  containing  two 
oblong,  fmooth  feeds,  plain  on  onc  fide, 
and  ílriated  on  .the  other, 
Under  this  genus  are  comprehenr^ed  the 
fder,  cicutaria,  and  levifticum  of  authors, 
Xheroot  and  feeds  of  lovage  are  account- 
ed  carminative,  aroma: ¡c,  and  fudorific; 
and  prefcribed  with  fuccefs  in  malignant 
fevers,  colics,  apoplexies,  and  diforders 
of  the  head. 

LIGUSTRUM,  PRIVET,  ín  bofany,  a 
genus  of  trees,  bclonglng  to  the  dian- 
dria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a 
funnel-faíliioncd  flower,  quadrifid  oi* 
quinquifid  at  the  limb :  the  ft  uit  is  a 
globüfe,  fmoolh  berry,  with  only  one  cell, 
containing  four  feeds  convex  on  one  fide, 
and  angulated  on  the  other.  See  píate 
CLVIII.  fig.  5. 

Privet  leaves  and  feeds  are  efteemed  cool- 
ing,  drying,  and  aftringent  5  and  there- 
fore  recommendcv»!  in  putrid  diforders  of 
the  gums,  inílammations,  and  the  like. 

LIKE,  in  geometry,  ÍS'f.  denotes  the  fame 
as  fnnilar.    See  the  article  Similar. 

LILIACEOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  flowers,  as  refemble  that  of  the  lily. 
See  the  article  LiLY. 

LILIUM,  the  li)y.    See  tKe  next  article. 

LILY,  LILIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  cf 
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the  hexandria  moiiogynía  clafs  of  plants, 
w'ah  a  campanulaled  flower,  riíing  nar- 
row  out  of  the  cup,  and  expanding  to- 
wards  the  limb  :  it  confifts  of  fix  ere¿l 
petáis,  obtufe  at  the  points,  which  are 
bent  backwards  :  the  fruit  is  an  oblong 
capfule,  with  three  cells,  in  which  are 
contained  a  great  many  fmall  feeds,  See 
píate  CLVIII.  fig.  3. 
White  lily-roots  are  emollient,  and 
fuppurative ;  being  ufed  with  Aiccefs  in 
cataplafms,  íntended  for  thefe  purpofes. 
The  flowers  are  alfo  emollient  and 
anpdyne*  «They  are  only  ufed  cxter- 
nally,  and  that  either  in  the  form  of  a 
cataplafm,  or  of  an  oil  by  infolation. 

LIMA,  a  province  of  Peni,  in  SoutK 
America  ;  the  capital  of  which,  callad 
alfo  Lima,  was  alnioft  entirely  deílroyed 
by  an  earihquake,  in  1746:  welt  long. 
76^,  and  fouth  lat.  12°  30'. 

LIMALE,  a  town  of  Brabant,  thirteen 
miles  fouth-vveft  of  Bruffcls. 

LIMAX,  the  fnail,  in  zoology>  the  an- 
mal  that  inhabits  the  murex-íhell.  See 
the  articlcs  Snail  and  MuREX. 

LIMB,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  denotes  the 
border  or  edge  of  a  thing  :  ihus,  \ve  f.iy, 
the  limb  of  a  quadrant,  of  the  fun,  of 
a  leaf,  &c. 

LiMB,  in  anatomy,  an  appelLitíon  givcn 
to  ihe  éxtremities  of  the  body,  as  the 
arms  and  legs.    See  Arm  and  Leg. 

LíMB,  ¡ivibus,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is 
ufed  in  two  different  ftnfes.  j .  The  limb 
of  the  patriarchs  is  faid  to  be  the  place, 
where  the  patriarchs  waited  the  redeivp- 
tion  ot  mankind  i  in  this  place,  they 
fuppofeour  Savioiir's  foul  continued  frona 
the  time  of  his  death  to  his  refurreílion. 
2,  The  limb  of  infants,  dying  without 
baptiftr»  ;  a  place  fuppofed  to  be  diftincl 
both  from  heaven  and  hell  ;  fince,  fay 
they,  children  dying  innocent  of  any 
aíliial  fin  do  not  ilei^rve  hell  5  and  by 
reafon  of  iheir  original  fin  cans.ot  be 
admitted  into  heaven, 

LIMBER.HOLES,  littie  boles  ciit  thro' 
the  floor  timbers  of  a  fliip,  ferving  to 
convey  ihe  bildge-water  10  the  pump. 

LIMBÜRG,  the  capital  of  a  dutchy  vi  the 
l^me  ñame,  in  the  Auítrian  Netherlands 
twenty  miles  fcuth-eall  oF  Liege :  eall 
long.  6°  5',  and  norih  lat.  50^  37'. 

LIME,  crJx,  a  foft,  friable,  lubftanceob- 
tained  by  calcining  or  burníng  Üones, 
íliells  and  the  üke. 

There  are  fo  hiany  fperies  of  ftone  ca- 
pable  of  being  biirnt  ir^^to  lime,  and  fo 
many  that  in  ihe  different  parts  of  the 
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worid  are  really  put  to  that  ufe,  thatít 
would  be  difficult  to  añix  any  particular 
idea  to  the  term  lime-ftone  ;  but  we  are 
to  underftand  by  it  in  general,  any  ftone, 
that  upon  a  proper  degree  of  heat  con- 
tinued a  fufficient  time,  becomes  a  white 
calx,  which  will  make  a  great  ebulliiion 
and  noife  on  being  thown  into  water, 
and  will,  in  fine,  fall  into  a  loofe  white 
powder  at  the  bottóm  of  that  liquorj 
after  having  very  ftrongly  impregnated 
it  with  its  foluble  particles,  The  moft 
common  kind  of  lime-íione,  is  a  greyifli 
or  bluifli  ftone,  found  in  loofe  maflb, 
and  often  vcined  with  red :  marble, 
alabafter,  and  all  the  ftones  that  have 
fpar  for  iheir  bafis,  may  alfo  come  nnder 
the  general  denomination  of  lime-ltone, 
fince  they  all  burn  into  lime.  In  general, 
every  ftone,  of  whatever  kind  or  cülour, 
that  will  ferment  with  aqua  fortis,  will 
alfo  burn  into  lime,  and  it  ís  of  no  con- 
fequence  to  the  medicinal  ufe  of  that  calx, 
whether  it  be  made  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  ftones.  What  lime  we 
have  in  London  is  made  of  chalk,  which 
is  weaker  than  that  made  of  ftone;  bul 
it  is  olherwife  the  fame. 
The  kilns  ufed  for  making  lime,  arecom- 
monly  builtin  a  large  pit ;  they  are  wide 
at  the  top,  and  grow  narrow  by  degrees, 
as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  bottom: 
on  the  outfide,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln,  there  is  door,  at  which  the  aíheí 
are  taken  out,  and  juft  above  that  an  iron- 
grate :  upon  this  is  placed  a  layer  of 
ftone,  or  whatever  clfe  is  to  be  burnt  for 
making  lime,  and  upon  that  a  layer  of 
wood  or  coals,  which  is  repeated  till  the 
kiln  is  fiill,  only  obferving,  that  the 
outmoft  layer  muft  be  wood  or,  coals. 
Chalk  is  commcnly  burnt  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  ftone  often  takes  up  fixty 
hours :  ten  bufhels  of  fea-coal,  or  a 
hundred  cf  faggots  three  feet  lonp,  will 
h\jrn  forty  bufliels  of  chalk,  and  forty 
buíhels  of  chalk  will  yield  thirty  buíhcls 
of  unílicked  lime. 

The  beft  lime  is  that  made  of  the  hardeft 
íloncj  it  is  not  only  ufed  by  archite¿ls, 
binl>lfr<!,  plafterer?,  dyers,  fugar- refiners, 
tannei?,  i^nd  many  other  mechanics,  hut 
is  an  cxccllent  m  ^nure  for  land,  where  it 
is  fantly,  or  a  mixed  gravel  ;  but  it  JS 
not  fit  for  a  cold  gravel  or  clay  foil. 
In  many  places  it  is  canied  out  and  lai4 
in  heaps,  allowing  a  bufliel  to  a  pole- 
íqiiare,  or  a  hundred  and  fixty  buíhels 
to  an  acre.  The  beft  method  of  order- 
ing  it,  is  to  mix  it  with  dung,  mud.  or 

fi-tíli 
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fieíb  earth,  and  to  fpread  it  tó  over  the 
cnith  the  year  before  it  is  plowed. 
LiiTie  is  alfo  of  grpat  lervice  in  medicine, 
tor  whicli  ufe,  it  is  tt>  be  cholen  in  clcan, 
light,  a  k1  hard  piece?,  hut  not  flony, 
í'uch  as  will  not  eafily  crumhie  to  piects 
between  the  fingers,  and  yet  will  rea<iily 
bréale  when  thrown  into  water.  The 
beít  lime  in  the  world,  on  being  long 
expofed  10  a  damp  air,  wil!  moulder  into 
a  powder,  and  lofe  all  its  medicinal 
virtues.  Lime  in  its  perfeél  and  unaltered 
ítate,  as  newly  taken  froni  the  kiin,  is 
called  calx  viva,  or  quick-lime  i  that 
which  has  lain  in  the  air  t  \\  it  has  fallen 
into  powder,  is  called  c^lx  extinéla  ;  and 
that  which  has  been  thrown  inio  water, 
and  the  powder  it  has  fallen  into  af»ér- 
wards  waílied  with  feveral  freíh  waters, 
h  called  calx  Iota, 

Qi^iick-lime  is  burning  and  corrofive,  and 
Í8  never  givm  ¡nternally  ;  biit  it  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  externa!  applications,  as 
m-ide  into  a  pafte  with  orpiment,  foap, 
&c,  and  ul'ed  asa  dcpillatory.  The  calx 
loti  is  no  longer  a  corrofive,  but  a  pow- 
erful  deficcative  ;  and  lime-water  is  of 
greai  lervice  iniernally  in  all  cutaneoiis 
eriiprions,  in  the  cure  of  obftinale  ulcers, 
and  for  difeafes  of  the  lungs  :  for  ibis 
purpofe  it  is  generally  to  be  coniinued  a 
confiderable  time, 

The  preparations  oF  lime  in  ufe  in  the 
fliops  are,  the  fimple  lime-water  j  the 
le!s  compound  lime-water  ;  the  more 
compound  lime- water;  and  feveral  kinds 
of  cauftic?,  which  fee  under  the  ariic!e 
Caustic. 

Sirtiple  lime-water  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ingmanner:  Puta  pound  of  quick  lime 
into  a  large  earthen  pan  j  pour  upon  it, 
by  a  littie  at  a  time,  a  gallón  and  a  halt' 
of  water  ;  afffriheebiillition  is  thorongh- 
ly  over,  let  the  liquor  ftafid  to  fettle,  and 
tlien  pour  it  clear  oíF,  and  filter  it  for 
ufe.  This  is  principaliy  intended  for 
waíhing  oíd  ulcers,  and  oiher  fxtérnal 
purpofes  i  when  it  is  to  be  taken  imer- 
nálly,  the  followíng  additions  are  nnde 
to  it,  to  take  ofF  its  flavoür,  or  to  add 
ío  its  virtues.  Take  of  liquorice-root, 
an  cunee ;  of  faíF-ifras-bark,  half  an 
cunee;  fimple  lime-water,  three  quaits  5 
ht  the  whole  ínfufe  togcther  for  two 
days  without  heat,  then  Hlter  it  for  ufe  : 
this  laft  prejiaralion  is  called  the  lefs 
compound  lime-water,  Tbe  more  com- 
pound lime-water  is  made  thus  :  Take 
rafpings  of  guaiacum,  half  a  pound  j 
liquorice-root,  anounce;  faíTafras-bark, 

voL,  iir. 
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half  an  onnce ;  of  coríander-feed,  three 
drams  5  of  lirDe-water  three  quarts; 
let  the  whole  íland  togerher  two  ílays 
without  heat,  and  thcn  íi.ter  it  off  íor 
ufe. 

U  has  been  found  by  fever.^l  late  e» 
períments,  made  by  Dr.  Alflon,  that 
lime-water  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  íhe 
ftone  i  and  that  it  has  alfo  been  given 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs  in  acute  fevers, 
Sponius  fays,  that  when  drank  wiih  mlllc 
or  whey,  it  performs  wonderful  eíFecl."? 
in  interna!  ulcers,  diarrliceas,  and  the 
dyfentery. 

Lime-water  on  being  mixed  with  linfecd- 
oil,  ortheoil  cf  olives,  and  well  íhaken, 
acquires  the  conliílence  of  a  balfam,  which 
is  of  a  fingular  fervice  when  applied  ex- 
ternally  in  frefli  burns,  and  alfo  con- 
duces to  ftop  inflammations.  It  mav 
alfo.be  impregnated  with  copper,  by 
ftanding  in  a  brazen  bafon  :  by  which 
means  it  aíTumes  a  beautiful  fapllire 
colour,  and  proves  an  excellent  remedy 
againft  poftules,  ulcers,  fcabies,  and  iich- 
ing  oí  the  eyesj  and  this  laft  prepara- 
tion  mixed  with  a  littie  fal  ammoniac, 
is  recommended  againft  al!  humours, 
film<?,  and  olher  blemiflK's  of  the  eycs, . 
and  is  faid  to  be  very  eíficacious  when 
tbe  eyes  are  burt  by  the  ímall-pox  ;  and 
there  is  no  remedy  more  eífcélual  íor 
carcerous  ulcers. 
B/VíZ-LiME.    See  the  article  Bird-lime. 

LlME-PHOSPHORUS.    See  PhOS  PHO  R  U -S  . 

Lime  tree,  the  engliíh  ñame  of  the  tdii. 

See  the  article  Tilia. 
LíMERíC,  the  capital  of  a  county  cf  the 
fame  nime  in  Leland,  fituated  on  the 
ríver  Shannon,  fiity-two  miles  north  of 
Cork :   welt  long.  8*^  50',    iiorih  lat. 

LTMíNGTON,  or  Lemingtos,  a  bo- 
jou^h  town  of  Hampfhire,  twelve  miks 
fouth  weft  of  Souihampton,  It  fends  two 
memhers  to  pariiament. 
LIMIT,  in  a  reftraintd  fenfe,  is  ufed 
mí»thematicians  for  a  determínate  quan 
tity  to  which  a  variable  ene  continually 
approaches ;  in  wbich  fenfe,  (he  circle 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  limit  of  its  circu'u- 
fcribed  and  iiifcribed  polygons.    In  nlg-- 
bra,  the  term  limits  is  applied  10  two 
quantilies,  one  of  vviiicb  is  greater,  and 
the  other  lefs,  than  another  quantitv  ; 
and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  ufj'd,  in  rpeakin»/ 
of   thtí   limits  cf  eqnations,  whercbv 
their  folution  is  mucli  facílitaied. 
Let  any  equaíion,  as  x'^  —  p  .v-  x  y.v— ^ 
rzz  o  be  propofed  j  ^ná  tran<f -rm  1:  lor  \ 
U  O   - .    '  Vr: 
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the  following  equation.    See  the  article 
TransformatioÑ. 

-^qy  -^qek 
—  r 

Where  the  valúes  of  y  are  lefs  than  the 
refpeólive  valúes  of     by  the  difFerence  ^. 
If  you  fuppofe  e  to  bs  taken  fuch  as  to 
malee  all  the  coeíficients  of  the  equation 
of j  pofiiive,  viZ'      —  p  e"^  +  q  e  —  r, 
2  e      .  ip  e     q^  ^e—p  ;  then  ihere  be- 
ing no  variation  of  the  figns  in  the  equa- 
tion, all  the  valves  of  y  muft  be  nega- 
tive  5  and  confequently  the  quantity  ^, 
by  which  the  valves  of  x  are  diminiíhed, 
muft  be  greater  than  the  greateft  pofi- 
tive  valué  of  x  ;  And,  confequently,  muft 
be  the  limit  of  the  roois  of  the  equation 
X  ^  —p  x'^  '\-q  X        —  o. 
It  is  fufiicient  therefore,  in  ordertofind 
the  limit.  to  enquire  what  qunntity  íub- 
ilituted  for  a*,  in  each  of  thefe  expreífi- 
ons  x^^p  x'^  +  q      r,  3     —  %p  x  +  </, 
5  jf  —  p^  will  givethem  all  pofiiive  5  for 
the  quantity  wiil  be  the  limit  required. 
Having  found  the  limit  that  furpaífes  the 
greateft  pofitive  root,  cali  it  in.    And  if 
you  afliime  yzum  —  a*,  and  for  x  fub- 
ílitute  m  — y,  the  equation  that  will  arife 
will  have  a)l  íts  roots  pofiiive  5  becaufe 
m  is  fuppofed  to  furpafs  all  the  valúes 
of       and  confequently ;v  (  — 
muft  alw'ays  be  afHrmative.    And,  by 
this  means,  any  cquarion  may  be  chang- 
ed  into  ene  that  /hall  have  all  its  roots 
afíirmative. 

Or,  if  —  72  reprefent  the  limit  of  the  ne- 
^ative  roots,  then  by  aífuming^r:  a  -f 
the  propofed  equation  fli^ll  be  tranf- 
formed  into  one  that  íhall  have  all  its 
roots  affirmative  5  for  +  v  being  greater 
than  any  negative  valué  oí Xy  it  follows 
thatj?  ZZ.X  •\-  n  muft  be  always  pofitive, 
What  is  here  faid  of  the  above  cubic 
equation,  may  he  eaíily  applied  to  others  \ 
and  of  all  fuch  equarions,  two  limitsare 
eafily  difcovered,  t/íx.  o,  which  i«i  lefs 
than  the  leaft  \  and  £y  found  as  above, 
which  furpaífes  the  greateft  root  tf  rhe 
equation.  But  befides  thefe,  othcr  limits 
ftill  nearcr  the  roots  may  be  found  j  for 
the  method  of  doing  which,  the  reader 
may   confult  Maclaurin's  Álgebra,  p, 

175.  ífq. 

LiMiTS  ^  aplaneto  its  greateft  excurficn 
from  the  ecliptic,  or,  which  ¡s  tha  fame 
thíng  the  points  of  íts  greateft  laiiiude. 

LIMIT ATÍON,  in  law,  fignifics  a  certain 
fpace  oí  lime  allovved  for  bringing  n^Jons 
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in.  Thus  by  the  ftatute  of  the  21  Jac.T. 
c.  16.  it  is  ordained,  that  all  writs  of 
formedon,  ^c,  for  title  to  lands  in  being, 
muft  be  fued  out  within  tweniy  years 
afrer  the  tule  arofe,  and  aftions  of  debt 
upon  the  cafe,  aólions  upon  a  ftated  ac- 
count,  of  detinue,  trover  and  trefpaís, 
muft  becommenced  within  fix  yearsafter 
the  caufe  of  a£lion,  and  not  afierwards: 
aflions  of  aft'ault  and  battery  muft  be 
brought  within  four  years  afcer  the  caufe 
of  aftion  ;  and  for  flander,  within  two 
years.  Though  an  aílion  may  be  barnd 
by  ftatute,  yet  a  frefli  promife  will  re- 
vive it.    It  is  faid,    that  twenty  years 
poft*effion  of  land  is  a  good  title  in  a 
pcrfon  to  maintain  an  aé\ion  of  eje61- 
ment,  though  he  be  not  at  that  time 
aflually  poíTeífed  thereof :  but  where  the 
plaintiff  is  out  of  pofleífion  more  than 
fuch  a  number  of  years,  it  will  bar  hira 
the  ftatute.    See  Prescription. 
LlMITATION  OF  ESTATE,  js  the  length 
of  time  an  eftate  is  to  continué  in  the 
pofltflion  of  a  perfon  or  family.  Ai 
where  a  perfon  grants  lands  to  a  perfon 
and  his  helrs  male,  and  on  default  of 
fuch  iíTue,  to  his  heirs  female  ;  here  ihe 
daughters  cannot  inherit  fo  long  as  there 
is  a  male  heir,  becaufe  the  eftate  is  firft 
limitcd  to  the  heirs  male. 
LIMITED  problem,  a  problem  that 
admits  but  of  one  folution,  as  to  make 
a  circle  pafs  through  three  given  poir^t!, 
not  lying  in  the  fame  right  linc.    See  the 
article  pROBLEM. 
LÍMMA,  in  mufic,  an  ínterval  ¡n  thefcále 
of  the  antientsj  expreflcd  by  S« 
the  article  InTERVAL. 
LTMNING,  the  art  of  paintíng  ín  water- 
colours,  in  contrad¡ftin¿\¡on  to  painting, 
which  is  done  in  oil-colours.   See  the  ar- 
ticle Paintjng. 

Limning  is  by  far  more  anlíent  than 
painting  in  oil ;  this  laft  being  firft  ¡n- 
iented  by  John  Van  Eyck,  a  flemillí 
painter,  in  1410» 

In  limnlng^all  colours  are  properenougb, 
exrept:  the  white,  made  of  lime,  which 
is  only  ufed  in  frefco.  Tbeazureand 
uliramarine  muft  always  be  m-xt  wilh 
fize  or  gum  :  but  theie  are  always  ap* 
plied  two  lays  of  hot  fize,  before  the  fi2e 
colours  are  laid  on  :  the  colours  are  ail 
ground  in  water,  each  by  itielf,  andas 
they  are  required  in  working,  are  diluicd 
with  íize- water. 

When  the  piece  ís  finiftic  d,  they  go  ovcr 
it  with  the  white  of  an  egrg,  well  beaieni 
and  then  wilhvarniíli>  if  required. 
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To  llmn  or  draw  a  face  in  colours :  hav- 
ingall  thematerials  in  readinefs,  lay  the 
prepared  colour  on  the  card  even  and 
thin,  free  from  hairs  and  fpots,  over  the 
place  where  the  p¡¿lure  ís  to  be.  The 
ground  being  laíd  and  the  party  placed 
|0  a  due  pofitíon,  begin  the  work,  whích 
18  lo  be  done  at  three  fittings  ;  at  the  firft, 
you  are  only  to  dead  colour  the  fáce, 
which  will  require  aboiit  two  hours.  At 
the  fecond  fitting,  gobver  the  work  noore 
curioufly,  adding  íts  particular  graces  or 
deformities.  At  the  ihírd  fitting,  finiíli 
the  whoie  5  caiefuUy  remarking  what- 
ever  raay  conduce  to  render  the  piece 
perfeft,  as  the  caft  of  the  eyes,  moles, 
fcars,  gediires,  and  the  Hke. 

LIMODüRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  gynandria-diandria  clan-?  of  plant?, 
the  flower  of  which  confilts  of  five  ob- 
long  pttals,  and  the  ne¿\arium  hollow, 
and  formed  of  a  fingle  leaf :  the  fruii  is 
a  columnar  unilocular  capí'ule,  cont^in- 
¡ng  a  great  number  of  veiy  fmall  feeds. 

LIMOGES,  a  city  of  France,  a  hundred 
miles  north-eaft  of  Bourdeaux. 

LIMON,  the  LEMON  TREE,  is  made  by 
Linna?us  afpcciescf  ciirus.  See  Citrus. 

LIMOSELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiorperniia  clafs  of  plant«, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  cf  one  ere^ 
petal,  divided  into  five  fegnnents ;  and 
its  fruit  is  an  ^inilocuhr  capfule,  con- 
taining  a  great  many  feeds. 

UMPET,  the  cngliíhname  of  a  íhell-fifli, 
called  by  authors  patella.  ScePATELLA. 

LINARIA,  the  linnet  ¡n  ornithoiogy. 
See  the  atticle  LiNNET. 

LINCOLN,  the  capital  city  of  the  county 
ol  Lincoln  ;  weft  long.  47',  norih  lat. 
53°  16',  It  fends  two  niembers  to  par- 
liamenr. 

LINDSEY,  the  north  divifion  of  Líncoln- 

nr.re. 

L1NE,  Ibica,  in  geomeíry,  a  qnanlity  ex- 
tended in  length  only,  without  any 
hreadih  or  thicknefs.  It  is  formed  hy  the 
flux  or  raotion  of  a  poitit.  Src  Fluxión. 
There  are  two  kinds  cf  lines,  <viz..  right 
lines  and  curve  Unes.  If  the  point  A, 
(pl.  CLVIII,  fig.  6.  ij°  I .)  move  towardsí 
B  }  by  its  motion,  it  defcribes  a  h"ne,  and 
this,  if  the  point  go  the  neart-ft  vvay  to- 
wards  B,  will  be  a  light  cr  ftraight'line, 
whofe  diítinólion  therefore  is  the  neartíl 
or  íhorteíl  diltance  beiween  any  two 
points  5  cr  a  line,  all  whofe  points  lend 
the  fame  way.  If  the  point  go  any  way 
ahout,  as  in  one  of  the  lines  ABC,  or 
A       it  will  trace  out  eiihcr  a  ¿rooked 


líne,  as  the  upper  ArB,  or  elfe  two 
inoreftraightones,  as  in  thelower  AC  B. 
Right  lines  are  all  of  the  fame  fpccie?, 
but  curves  are  of  an  infinite  number  of 
•  different  fpecies.  We  may  conceive  as 
many  as  there  may  be  different  ratíos  be- 
tween  their  ordínates  and  abfcifles,  See 
the  anieles  Acsciss  and  Ordinate. 
Curve  lines  are  ufirally  divided  into  geo- 
metrical  and  mechanical ;  ihe  former  are 
thofe  vi^iich  may  be  found  exaflly  in  all 
thejr  pómis ;  the  latter  are  thole,  fpme 
cr  all  of  whofe  points  are  not  to  be  found 
precifely,  huí  only  tentatively,  ornearly. 
Curve  lines  are  alfo  divided  into  the  firft 
order,  fecond  eider,  third  order, 
See  the  aniclc  Curve. 
Lines  confidered  as  to  thcir  pofitions, 
arfi  eiiher  parallel,  perpendicular,  or 
oblique,  the  conílruflion  and  propertieg 
.  vvhpreoí  fee  under  Parallel, 

Euclid's  fecond  book  treats  moftly  of 
lints,  and  cf  ihe  cfFc61s  of  tht-ir  being 
divided  and  again  multiplied  into  one 
another, 

Line,  in  geography,  the  famewith  equatofé 
See  ihe  article  Equator. 

Lines  in  aíirononw,  are,  x.  Fiducial  line, 
the  line  nr  ruler  which  paflTes  thro'  the 
middle  ofanaftrohbe,  or  the  like  inftru- 
rrent,  and  on  which  the  fights  arefitted, 
oíherwife,  called  aihidade,  index,  di- 
cptia,  and  medeclinium,  See  Ihe  article 
AsTROLABE.  1.  The  horizontal  line. 
3.  Ifochronal  line.  4..  Mtnidian  line, 
5.  Line  of  the  node?.  See  the  ariicles 
Horizontal,  Isochronal,  Meri- 
DiAN  and  Nodes, 

Lines  in  perfpeílive,  are,  1.  Geometrical 
line,  which  is  a  right  line  drawn  in  any 
Dianner  on  the  geometrical  plañe,  a. 
Terreftrial  line,  or  fundamental  line,  is  a 
right  line  wherein  the  geometrical  plape, 
and  that  of  the  piflure  or  draught  inítr- 
fe^  one  another,  fuch  is  the  line  N  I, 
(píate /W.  2.)  formed  by  the  inter* 
ie¿lion  cf  the  geometrical  plañe  LM, 
»nd  tht'  perfpeiiive  plañe, H  K.  3.  Line 
of  the  front,  is  any  right  line  parrallel  to 
ihctcrreílrial  line.  4.  Vertical  line,  the 
common  fcélion  cf  the  vertical  and  of  the 
draught.  5.  Vifual  line,  the  line  or  ray 
imagined  to  pafs  from  the  objeíl  to  the 
eye,  6.  Line  of  ftaiíori,  according  to 
femé  writers,  is  the  common  feclion  of 
the  verlic.-tl  and  geometrical  planes» 
Others,  as  Lmiy,  mean  by  it  tlie  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  eye  above  the 
geometrical  plañe.  Others  a  line  on  tha/t 
plañe,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  ex- 
li  O  z  preíFing 
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píeíTlng  ll^e  heigUt  of  ibe  eye.  7.  Ob- 
jcclive  line,  the  Vive  of  an  obje<ft  from 
whcnce  tht  a^^peafance  is  ibu^lit  for  ¡n 
thc  drui^ht  ór  piíliire. 
Lililí  rfííi/ia?:ce.  See  the  nrtlrleDisTAvcE. 
Lines,  in  dialling,  are,  i.  Horizontal 
)¡nc,  the  coinmon  íeílion  cf  the  horizon 
anti  thc  dial -plañe.  SeeDiAL.  2,  Horary 
liné?,  or  hour-line?,  the  common  inter^ 
fcflioDS  of  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphei  e, 
with  the  plañe  of  the  dial.  Se^HoRARY. 

Subftylar  line,  ihat  lineen  which  the 
Itjlc  or  cock  cf  a  dial  is  diily  ert6led, 
and  ihe  reprefcntation  of  fuch  an  hour- 
circie  as  is  perpendicular  to  the  plañe  of 
that  dial.  4.  Equino6\ial  line,  the  com- 
mon ¡nl^r^e¿^ion  of  the  eq«ino6lial  and 
pinne  of  the  dial, 

CoJitingeut  LiNE^  SeeCoNTiNCENT. 

LíNS  ofmcafures,  ¡s  ufed  by  Oughtred,  fo 
denote  the  diatneterof  thc  primitive  circle 
in  the  projté^ion  of  t'.ie  fphere  in  plano, 
or  that  line  in  which  the  diameter  of  any 
circle  to  be  pt  ojecled  fdlls.  In  iheftei  co- 
gí aphic  projc^ion  of  the  fphere  in  plano 
the  line  cf  mcafures  is  that  line  in  which 
the  plañe  of  a  ^reat  circle  perpendicular 
lo  the  plañe  cf  íhe  prcjeá^ion,  and  that 
ol^lique  circle  which  i-»  to  be  projc<51ed, 
ínterfcíls  the  plañe  of  the  projcóliun  j 
or  it  is  the  common  l'e£lion  of  a  plañe 
pafilng  thiough  thc  eye-point  and  the 
cenier  of  ih'j  primiiive  ar  right  angles  to 
any  obliqne  circle  which  ís  to  be  pro- 

.  je¿\ed,  and  in  which  the  center  and  pole 
bf  ínch  cirde  will  be  found, 

Line  cf  AireBwn  on  the  earih's  axis,  in  the 
.  pythagorean  fyltehi  of  allronomy.  ihe 
line  conneíling  the  two  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  and  of  the  eqiiatcr  when  they 
are  pro¡e(51ed  on  the  plañe  cf  the  formcr, 

Line  of  dire£i'ion^  in  mechanics,  that 
wherein  a  body  aflually  moves,  or  would 
jnove,  if  it  were  not  hindered.  It  alio  de- 
notes the  ür.e  that  pafies  thio'  the  center 
of  gravity  cf  the  he;wy  body  to  the  center 
of  the  eaith,  which  muít  alio  pafs  thro* 
ihe  fulcium,  or  fnpport  of  ihe  heavy 
body,  vviihoui  which  ¡t  would  fall. 

tiNE  of  gra'vitatiorjj  of  any  heavy  body, 
n  line  drawn  thrcugh  lis  center  of  gra- 
vity, and  according  10  which  it  lends 
downwards, 

Line  of  the  f'wiftefl  ' defcent^  qí  a  heavy 
body  is  the  cycloid.  "  See  Cycloid. 

Line  ^'¿7  projeilUe,    See  Projectiles. 

Lines  on  the  plaitt  fcale^  are  the  line  cf 
chordf,  line  of  fmes.  l»ne  of  tangent?^ 
Jinc  of  liícants,  Hnc  of  femitangenis,  liné 
iií  leagucb  j   the  conftru¿iioa  ar^d  ap- 
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plication  of  which  fee  under  the  worJí 
ScALE,  Sailing,  éfr. 
Lines  on  Gunter^s  fcale,  are  the  line  of 
numbers,  line  ot  artifíeinl  fir.es,  line  of 
artificial  tangents,  line  of  artificial  verfed 
fines,  line  cf  artificial  fines  of  rhumhs, 
line  of  a  artificial  tangents  of  the  meri. 
dian  line,  and  line  of  equal  parts  j  for 
the  coníiru6\ion  and  application  whcrtoí, 

í^e  GUNTER'S  SCALE, 

Lines  of  the  fe¿Ior,  are  the  line  cf  equal 
pan?,  or  line  of  line?,  line  of  chords, 
lij:e  of  fines,  line  cf  tangents,  line  of 
fecants,  line  of  polygons,  line  of  numbers, 
line  of  hours,  line  of  latitudes,  lineof 
msridians,  line  of  metáis,  line  of  folidj, 
line  of  planes  ;  for  ihe  confiru¿\ion  and 
ufe  whereof,  fee  the  article  Sector. 

Lines,  in  fortification,  are  ihofe  of  ap- 
proach,  capital,  dcfence,  ciicnmvallaiion, 
contravallation,  of  the  bafe,  &c»  Seeilie 
articles  Apppoach,  C^c. 

'To  Line  a  ^vork^  fignifíes  to  ftrengthen  a 
rampart  with  a  firm  wall  j  or  to  encomp^t 
a  parapet  or  nioat  with  good  turf,  Éfr, 

Line,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  underftood  of 
the  dirpofition  of  an  army,  rangcd  in 
order  of battle,  with  ihe  font  extended 
as  far  as  may  be,  ihat  it  may  not  be 
ílanked.    Stre  the  article  Armv. 

Line  of  battkt  is  alio  underftood  of  thc 
difpüfition  of  a  fltct  on  the  day  of  en- 
gagem'ent,  on  which  occafion  the  veífels 
.  are  ufually  drawn  up  as  much  as  poíTible 
in  a  ftraight  line,  as  wcll  to  gain  and  kecp 
the  advantíge  of  the  wind,  as  to  lun 
tht  íamé  board. 

Ship  (f  the  Line,  a  veflTel  largc  enough  to 
be  drawn  \ip  in  ihe  line,  and  to  have  a 
place  in  a  fea-fighr.  See  the  anide  Ship» 

Line,  in  fencing,  that  part  tf  the  body  op- 
pofite  to  the  tnemy,  wherein  the  íhoult)» 
er?,  the  right  arjn,  and  the  fwoid,  oiight 
always  to  be  found  j  and  wherein  are 
alio  to  be  placed  the  two  feet  at  the  dií- 
tance  of  eighteen  inches  from  each  oilicr. 
In  which  fenfe  a  m^n  is  faid  to  he  in  bi! 
line,  or  to  go  out  of  bis  line, 

Line  o/' defnar catión,  or  Alexandrian  line, 
a  meridian  pafling  cver  the  mouth  el 
the  river  Moragnon,  and  by  the  capes 
Houmas  and  Mallabrigo,  fo  called  from 
pope  Alexander  VI.  who,  to  end  the 
dilpute  betwcen  the  crowns  of  Caíble  and 
Poitugal,  about  their  boundaries,  drcw 
an  imagínary  line  on  the  globe,  which 
was  to  termínate  ihe  pretenlions  of  each. 
By  this  pariition,  the  Eaft-Indies  ftH  to 
the  íhare  of  the  Portuguefe,  apd  thc 
Weñ-Indies  to  the  Caítilians. 
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LiNE  of  ihe  Sjnodicaly  in  reference  to  fome 
theories  oí  ihe  moon,  ¡s  a  right  line  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  through  the  centers 
of  the  earth  and  fun  :  and,  íf  it  be  pro- 
duceci,  quite  through  the  orhíts  :  it  is 
called  the  line  of  the  true  fyzygies :  but  a 
right  line  imagined  to  país  through  the 
earth's  center,  and  the  mean  place  of  the 
fun,  is  called  che  ¡úie  of  toe  viean  fy^ygies, 
Line,  in  genealogy,  a  feries  or  lucceííion 
of  relations  in  various  degrees,  all  def- 
cpnding  from  the  fame  common  faiher. 
Dire61  line,  is  that  vvhich  goes  from  fa- 
ther  10  fon  j  being  the  order  of  afcend- 
ants  and  defcendanis. 
Collateral  line,  is  the  orJer  of  thofe  who 
ílefcend  from  fome  common  father  relat- 
cd  to  the  former,  but  out  of  ihe  line  of 
afcendants  and  defcendants:  in  this  are 
placed  úneles,  aunts,  couíins,  nephews, 
i^c.   See  DiRECT  and  Collateral. 

Line  alfo  denotes  a  french  meafure,  con- 
taining  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  or 
the  hundred  and  forty-fourth  part  of  a 
foot.  Geomelricians  conceive  the  line 
fubdivided  ¡nto  fix  points.  The  french 
line  anfwers  to  the  englifli  barley-corn, 
See  the  articles  FoOT,  Inch, 

LiNBS,  in  mufic,  the  nameof  thofe  ftrok.es 
drawn  horizontally  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
on  and  between  which  the  chara^ters  and 
notes  cf  mufic  are  difpofed  :  their  num- 
ber  is  commonly  five  j  vvhen  another  is 
added,  for  one,  two,  or  more  notes,  it 
is  called  a  ledger-line. 

LiNKS,  in  heraldry,  the  figures  ufed  in  ar- 
mories,  10  divide  the  íliieid  into  diíferent 
parts,  and  to  compofe  diflferent  fít^ures, 
Thcfe  lines,  according  to  their  different 
íorms  and  ñames,  give  denomination  to 
the  pieces  or  figures  which  they  form, 
except  the  ftraight  or  plain  lines. 

Lines,  among  fowlers,  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  ihings  by  which  they  catch  birds. 

LÍNEA  ALBA,  in  anatomy,  the  concourfe 
of  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  of  ihe  ab- 
domen, extending  from  the  fternum  to 
the  junílure  of  the  oifa  pubis,  in  form 
of  a  broad  and  firong  white  ftrealc,  and 
diyiding  the  abdomen  into  t-wo.  See  the 
aríicle  Abdomen.  . 

LINEAMENT, .  among  painters,  is  ufed 
for  the  out-lines  of  a ^ face..  See  the  ar- 

ticle  CONTOUR. 

LINEAR  NUMBERs,  in  ipatheroatícs,  Aich 
as  have  relaiion  to  length  only  j  fuch  is 
a  number  which  reprefents  one  Ade  of 
a  plañe  iígure.  If  the, plañe  fig^ire  be 
a  fquare,  ihe  linear  nvimber  ¡s  called  a 
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Linear  problem,  that  which  may  be 
folved  geometrically,  by  ihe  ínterfeélion 
of  two  right  lines.  This  is  called  a  fim- 
pie  problem,  and  is  capable  but  of  one 
folution. 

LINEN,  or  LiNNEN.  SccLtnnen. 

LING,  in  ichthyology,  the  cirrated  gadus 
with  two  back-fins,  and  with  the  upper 
jaw  longeft  ;  a  fiíli  called  by  authors 
afellus  loñgus.   See  the  article Gadus. 

LINGEN,  a  town  of  Gcrmany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wcftphalia,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  ñame,  fituatcd  oh  the  river 
Ems,  forty-five  miles  north  of  Munlter, 

LINGUATÜLA,  in  ¡chthvology,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  pleuronefles.  See  the  aiticlc 
Pleuronectes. 

LINIMENT,  linimentumy  in  pharmacy, 
a  compofitión  of  a  confiitence  fomewhat 
thinner  than  an  unguent,  and  thicker 
than  an  oil,  ufed  for  anointing  different 
parts  of  the  body  in  various  intentions. 
The  materials  proper  for  compofing  of  a 
linimenr,  are  oils,  fais,  balfams,  and 
whatever  enters  the  compofitión  of  un- 
guents  and  plafters. 

The  beft  way  of*  ufing  liniments,  is  to 
apply  them  after  the  pores  have  been 
opened  by  friftions  or  fomentations, 
Thereare  many  fortsof  liniments  dire^ed 
in  pharmaceutical  writersj  but  we  fliall 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  that  called 
linimentum  Arcaei,  prepared  as  followsj 
take  of  gum  elemi,  and  turpentine  of  fir, 
of  each  an  ounce  and  haif ;  of  oldaad  de- 
purated  mutton  fuet,  two  ounces  }  of  oíd 
and  depuraied  hog's  iard,  an  ounce  :  mix 
them,  and  make  an  ointment. 
Oils,  unguents,  and  the  fu  of  animáis, 
or  whatever  any  part  is  anointed  witK^ 
are  comprehended  under  the  name.lini- 
ment. 

LINLITHGOW,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
ihe  county  ofLothian,  capital  ofthe  ter- 
ritory  of  Linlithgow,  fituated  íixteen 
miles  weft  of  Edinburgh. 

LINN^A,  iñ  botany,  a  genus  of  the  di- 
dynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plañís,  the 
corolla  of  which  is  monopetalous,  turbia 
nated,  femi-quinquifid,  obtufe,  almolt 
cqual,  and  greater  than  double  the  cup 
ofthe  flovver  j  the  fiuit  is  a  roundiíli  bi- 
locular  beny  j  the  feeds  are  folilary  and 
roundiOi. 

LINNEN,  in  commerce,  a  well  knbwn  kind 
ofcloih,  cbiefly  made  of  flax.  SeeFLAX. 
In  order  to  fucceed  in  the  lim  en-manii- 
faflure,  one  fet  of  people  íhould  be  con - 
fined  to  the  plowing  and  préparing  the 
foil,  fowing  and  covering  thefeed,  10  the 
i        i  •  wceding, 
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wceding,  pulling,  rippling,  taking  care 
\)f  the  new  fted,  and  waterin;?  and  graíT- 
ing  the  flax,  till  it  is  lodged  al  home: 
others  fliould  be  conceined  ¡n  the  drying, 
T)ieak¡f)g,  fcmtching,  and  heckiing  the 
flax,  to  fit  it  for  the  fpinners  5  and  orheis 
in  ípinning  and  reeling  it,  to  fit  ir  for  the 
weaverj  oihers  íhould  be  concerned  in 
taking  due  care  of  the  weaving,  bleach- 
ing,  beetling,  and  finifliing  the  cloth  for 
tlie  market.  It  is  realbnable  to  believe, 
that  if  ihefe  feveril  branches  of  the  manu- 
f.\£lure  weie  carried  on  by  diftinÓldealers 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  wheieourhome- 
made  linntns  are  manufa6lured,  the  feve- 
ral  parts  would  be  better  executed,  and 
the  wholé  would  be  aíForded  cheaper,  and 
Nviih  greatei  p/ofit,  But  vvithout  entering 
farther  into  the  nature  of  ihis  manufac- 
ture, we  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  giv- 
ing  the  bounty  on  britiíh  and  iriíh  lin- 
nens  exported,  and  the  duties  on  thofe 
imported  írom  foreign  countries  ;  only 
firft  obferving  that  the  ufe  of  all  french 
cambrics  ano  lawns  is  prohibitcd  in  Great 
Britain,  but  may  be  imported  upon  ihe 
ímportei's  makipg  oath  that  they  are  in- 
tended  for  cxpoitation  only,  and  giving 
a  bond  for  the  payment  of  5  1.  for  every 
piece  of  camhiic  ihat  íliall  not  be  export- 
ed within  the  term  of  three  years  after 
being  entered.  The  ufe  of  callicoes, 
printed,  painted,  ttained,  and  dyed,  and 
brougbt  fiom  India,  Perfia,  and  China, 
ís  alfo  prohibiíed  5  thefeare  to  be  brought 
to  no  port  but  that  of  London,  where 
they  are  to  be  duly  entered,  and  fecured 
3n  vvarehoufes,  till  iheir  exporiation. 
The  exporter  of  brififli  and  irifti  linnens, 
that  art  neither  ítriped,  chequered,  ñor 
made  into  buckram,  who  fends  them  to 
Africa,  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gi- 
braltar,  or  Minorca,  íhall  be  allowed 
^d.  for  every  yaid  cf  linnen  under  the 
valué  of  5d.  per  yard  ;  and  i^d.  for 
evay  vard  of  ihe  valué  of  5  d.  and  not 
exceeding  the  valué  of  i  s.  6  d. 
The  principal  duties  on  foreign  Jin- 
nen  ¡mpo»t<.'d,  pay  as  follow  :  hol- 
land  damwík  tabling  of  the  breadth 
pf  two  ells,  and  under  three  ells,  pay, 
6oi 

on  beinjí  imported,  es. —  d.  the  yard  : 

QO- 

anddraw  back  on  exportation  4.S.  6^— ^d. 

100 

Ditto,  of  ihe  breadih  of  three  cUs  or  up.- 
wards,  pay  on  impoi  tation  7S.  ^O"^"' 
the  yi;fd,  and  draw  back  on  exportation 


7S.  HoUand  diaper,  of  the  ' 

100 

breadth  of  two  ells,  and  under  three  ells 

pay  onimportation-2S.  3  d.  the  yard 

1 00  ^  * 

and  dravir  back  on  exportation  as.-^Sttj^ 

100 

D°,of  the  breadth  of  three  elJs.or  upwards, 
pay  on  importation  3  s.  6 — ^d,  tlie  yard 

and  draw  back  on  exportation  35.  3^^d. 

ICO 

Holland  dinper  napkins,  the  dczen,  pay 

on  importation  6s,         d.  and  draw 
100 

back  on  exportation  5  s.  8 — ^d.  Holland 
100 

diaper  towelUng  and  napkining,  not  ex* 
ceeding  an  ell  and  -J  in  breadth,  pay  on 
importation  6-J=^d.  thevaidj  and  draw 

back  on  exportation  5^^d.  Siltfia  dia- 
100 

per  towelling  and  napkining,  pay  on  im- 

portation  3 — -  d.  ihe  yard  j  and  draw 
100 

back  on  exportation  3— d.    Bag,  bra- 
100 

bant,  and  brown  holland,  embden,  fie- 
miíh,  fiieze,  gentiíli,  ifingham,  overyf-  i 
fel,  and  roufe-cloth,  not  exceeding  i\ 
ell  englifli  in  bieadth,  pay  on  importa- 
tion lo^-^d.  the  ell,  and  draw  back  en 
co^ 

exportation  9— d.   Ditto^  above  i\  ell 
100 

and  under  two  ell«^,  pay  on  importation 

I  s.  1— ^d.  theell}  and  draw  back  on 
61^ 

exportation       Jd.  Ditto,  of  thebreadth 
loo 

of  two  ells,  and  under  three  clls,  pay  on 

importation  i  s.  5  —  ^- d.  the  ell;  and 
100 

draw  back  on  exportation  is.  i —  d.Dit- 
^  100 

to,  cf  ihe  breadth  of  three  ells  orupwards, 

pay  on  importation  1  s.  11^— ^d,  the  ellj 
100 

and  draw  back  on'  exportation  i  s. 

10 — '  d,    Hamburgh  and  filefia-cloth, 
100 

broad,  the  hundred  ellsj  containing  íix 
fccre,  pay  on  importation  al.  3  s.  5  "* 
and  draw  back  on  exportation  1 1. 18«» 
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jilld,  Dilto,  narrow^  pay  on  importa- 

lOO 

lion  il.  148-  9tW-  and  draw  back 
on  exportation  1 1.  io¿.  ii-/c*ü^.  Lawns 
the  piece,  containing  thirteen  ells,  i  1, 
X  s.  10-?-^.  aiid  (iraw  back  on  exporta- 
tion J9S^t\%>^'  Silefia-lawnc,  the  piece, 
containing  beiween  fbur  and  eight  yards, 
2^"d.  and  draw  back  on  exporta- 

100 

tion  lí.  11—^'  ""^^^  ^" 

loo 

Germany  and  Poland,  as  narrow-filefia^ 
narrow-weftphalia,  ÉTr,  plain  napkining, 
and  all  othcr  narrow  cloth  made  in  thefe 
countries,  notothcrwife  rated,  pay,  upon 
importation,  the  hundred  and  twenty 
clls,  17  s.  4^^.  and  draw  back  on  ex- 
portation 15  8,  5tVc^*  befides  the 
above  duties,  all  linncns,  chequered,  ftrip- 
ed,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed 
(except  lawns,  firiped  or  chequered  li- 
nens,  being  all  white,  filefia-neckdoths 
ílnped  at  the  ends  oniy,  barras  or  pack- 
íng  canvas,  and  buckrams)  pay  on  im- 
portation, for  every  aos.  valué  on  oath, 
6  s.  which  isrcturned  on  exporra'ion. 

LINNET,  ihzaria,  in  ornithology,  a  btrd 
of  the  fize  oí  the  goldfinch  5  the  head  is 
fmall  and  flatred  5  the  eyes  are  fmall,  and 
hazel ;  the  beak  is  conic,  very  fmall,  and 
íharp  at  the  point;  the  head,  neck,  and 
back  are  variegated  with  a  bríght  brown 
and  white  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  are  palé, 
but  in  the  male,  efpecially  in  the  íum- 
mer,  ihere  is  a  rednefs  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  all  over  the  breaft.  This  ís  a 
finginej  bird,  and  fometimes  has  young 
ones  four  times  a  year,  efpecially  if  they 
are  taken  from  the  dam  beíore  they  are 
able  to  fly,  which  may  be  done  four  dav8 
afier  thev  are  hatched.  See  píate  CLTX. 
fig.  I.  which  reprefents  the  cock  and  hen, 
wiih  an  egg. 

LINSEED,  the  feed  of  the  plant  linum. 
Liniéed  bruifed  and  ftteped  in  waíer, 
gives  it  very  foon  a  ihick  mucilaginous 
naiure,  and  communicales  much  of  its 
emolüent  virtues  to  it.  It  is  anodync, 
attemperating,  and  of  great  frrvice  in  fup- 
prtflions  of  uriñe  from  inflammation  and 
heat  i  it  invelops.  the  acid  (alis  of  the 
uriie,  and  prevenís  their  vellicaiing  and 
wounding  the  tender  parts ;  and  in  fome 
meafure  fupplies  the  mucus  of  the  hlad- 
der,  when  abraded  and  worn  f  ff.  It  is 
to  be  given  in  decoiS^ion  or  infiifion,  on 
tbefc  occafions  :  the  infufion  is  not  to  bs 
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made  too  thíck  or  mucilaginouc,  becaufe 
in  that  cafe  it  loads  the  ftomach  and 
breeds  flitulencies  in  the  inteftines.  A 
ílight  infufion  of  linfeed,  by  way  of  tea, 
is  recommended  by  many  as  an  excellent 
pectoral  j  and  the  feed  is  a  common  and 
very  good  ingredient  in  clyÜers.  Exter- 
nally,  this  feed,  ground  to  powder,  is 
an  excellent  emollient ;  as  is  alfo  the 
ftrong  mucilage,  maile  by  boiling  the 
íeeds  a  long  time  :  the  oil  drawn  from  it 
by  expreífion,  is  of great  fervice  in  coughs^ 
pleurefies,  and  many  other  cafes. 
LINSPINS,  in  the  roilitary  art,  fmall  pins 
of  iron,  which  keep  the  wheel  of  a  can- 
non,  or  waggon,  on  the  axlelree ;  for 
when  the  end  of  the  axletree  is  put  thro* 
the  nave,  the  linfpin  is  put  in,  to  keep  the 
wheel  from  falling  ofF. 
LINSTOCK,  in  the  military  art,  a  wooden 
ftafF,  about  three  feet  long,  upon  oneend 
of  which  is  a  piece  of  iron,  which  divides 
in  two,  turning  from  one  another,  hav- 
ingeach  a  place  to  receive  match,  and  a 
fcrew  to  keep  it  faft:  the  oiher  end  is 
pointcd,  and  íhod  with  iron,  to  ftick  in 
the  ground,  It  is  ufed  by  gunners,  to 
fire  the  guns. 
LINT,  iinum,  from  the  flax  of  which  Hnnen 
is  made,  See  Flax  and  Linnen. 
In  /urgery,  the  term  lint  denotes  the 
fcrapings  of  linnen  which  isufed  ¡n  dieíf» 
ing  wounds,  and  is  made  up  in  various 
forms,  as  tents,  doííils,  pledgets.  &c,  See 
the  articles  Tent,  Dossil, 
LINTEL,  in  architeélure,  a  piece  of  tlm- 
ber  that  lies  horizontally  over  door  pofts 
and  window-jambs,  as  well  to  bear  the 
thicknefs  of  the  wal!  over  it,  as  to  bird 
the  fides  cf  the  wall  together. 
LINFON,  a  inarket  town  of  Cambridge- 
íliire,  fituaied  ten  roücs  fouih-caft  of 
Cambridge. 
LINTS,  or  LiNTZ,  a  beautiful  city,  ca- 
pital of  Uppcr  Auftria,  with  a  ftroiig  ci- 
tadel. 

LINUM.  FLAX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria-pentagynia  clnfs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  infundibuüform, 
confifting  of  five  oblong  petáis  5  Its  fruit 
is  a  globofe  capfule,  divided  into  ten 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  fingle  acu- 
minated  feed.  See  the  articles  Flax 
and  LiNSEED. 
LION,  /eoy  in  zoology,  the  ftrongeft  and 
fierceft  cf  aH  quadrupeds  :  it  is  a  (pecies 
oF  felis,  with  an  elongated  floccofe  tail, 
and  a  mane  on  the  neck  ;  and  is  larger 
in  fize  than  the  biggeft  maí^iff :  its  head 
is  large,  and  the  breaft  bioad,  in  propor- 
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tíon  to  the  other  parts ;  the  Icgs  are  alfo 
very  thick  aíid  ftrong,  and  its  claws  of  a 
furprifing  length  and  thicknefs  t  ihe  fur 
of  the  whole  body  is  of  a  tawney  yellow 
colour.  The  lionefs  ¡s,  in  all  refpeéls, 
like  the  lion,  except  that  íhe  wants  the 
mane;  but  this  nnakcs  ib  great  a  diíFer- 
ence  in  her  appeaiance,  that  íhe  feems  a 
crcature  of  a  diíFerent  genus.  See  píate 
CLIX.  fíg.  2.  which  reprefents  a  Hon, 
called  Marco,  in  the  tovver  of  London  ; 
alfo  a  lionefs,  lying  upon  the  ground. 
LIONCELLES,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed 
for  feverai  lions  born  in  the  fame  coat  of 
arms. 

LIP,  iabium,  or  labrum,  in  anatomy,  the 
exterior  fleíhy  covering  of  the  mouth. 
See  the  article  MouTH, 
The  lips  are  two  in  number,  an  upper 
and  under.  They  are  corapofed  princi- 
pally  of  mufcles,  and  are  covered  exter- 
nally  with  the  general  integuments,  and 
internally  with  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth  ;  under  this  membrane  ihere  is 
in  both  lips,  a  great  number  of  miliary 
and  lenticular  glands.  The  prolabia, 
when  the  epidermis  is  taken  ofF,  after  ma- 
cerating  a  fuíHcient  time  in  water,  are 

,  found  alfo  to  have  a  multitude  of  nervous 
papilise  i  and  henee  it  is  that  they  are  fo 
extremely  fenfible.  Each  of  the  lips  has 
5ts  peculiar  frsenulum  ;  iheupperone  un- 
der the  nofe,  and  the  under  one  near  the 
roots  of  the  dentes  incifores  :  they  are  of 
the  utmoft  fervice  to  us  in  fpeaking,  eat- 
íng,  and  drinking. 

The  lips  may  be  woundcd  ílther  with 
íharp  orblunt  inftruments,  or  with  bullets. 
Wounds  of  the  firft  fort,  whether  made 
lengihwife  or  tranfverfe,  are  generally 
to  be  cured  by  the  dry  future  ;  the  pati- 
ent,  in  this  cafe,  moíl  carefully  avoid 
both  chewing  and  taiking ;  his  diet, 
therefoie,  muft  be  entirely  fpoon-meat. 
If  the  wound  is  very  large,  it  will  re- 
quire  the  bloody,  or  true  future.  In 
wounds  made  by  blunt  inftruments,  by 
falls,  or  by  bullets,  the  flnttered  parts 
ihould  be  brought  to  digeílion  j  and  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  after  being  cleaned, 
be  brought  together,  either  with  fticking 
plafters,  or  by  the  future  ufed  for  the 
hare-lip. 

The  moft  dreadful  diforder  in  the  lips,  is 
the  cáncer,  which  is,  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  of  two  kinds,  'vlz.  latcnt, 
and  ulcerated  ;  by  a  latent  cáncer,  is  here 
meant  a  hard,  painful  and  inflammatory 
tumour  in  the  lipj  and  the  ulcerated 
cáncer  is  when  the  tumour  dogenerates 


into  a  rpreading  fetid  ulcer,  difchargin* 
an  acrimonioüs  ofFenfive  matter,  which 
corrodes  not  only  the  lips,  but  every  parí 
of  the  face  it  touches.  This  fpecles  is  ge- 
nerally featcd  in  the  lower  lip,  which  it 
quickly  divides,  as  if  it  were  flit.  See  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  nature  and 
cauíés  of  this  diforder,  under  the  article 
Cáncer, 

The  cure  of  a  cáncer  ín  the  lips  is  to  be 
performed  by  different  methods,  accprd- 
ing  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  dif- 
order: for,  1.  When  only  a  fmall  chap 
or  fiíTure  infefts  the  upptr  part  of  the  lip, 
like  a  painful  and  inflammatory  ulcufcle, 
the  caufe  of  the  diforder  being  external, 
from  cold,  or  the  like,  it  may  then  be 
proper  to  treat  it  with  honey  of  rofes, 
balfam  of  Perú,  or  faturnine  unguent 
with  mercury,  and  afterwards  to  cover  it 
with  a  píate  of  lead  that  has  been  rubbed 
with  mercury  5  and  this  continuad  and 
renewed  till  the  diforder  difappears:  in 
the  mean  time,  a  proper  régimen  and 
courfe  of  medicines  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
gleóled.  The  juice  of  rotten  apples, 
mixed  with  mercurios  dulcis,  has  alibaf- 
forded  great  relief  under  this  difcrdtr. 
But  when  neithcr  thefe,  ñor  any  other 
medicines,  are  of  any  fervice,  and  the  dif- 
order grows  woríe  and  worfe,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  extírpate  the  cancerous  part 
of  the  lip,  by  two  or  three  incifions  with 
a  fcalptl  or  lancet,  obferving  to  remove 
fome  of  the  foimd  parts,  rather  than  leave 
the  leaft  bit  of  the  cáncer  behind  j  and 
then  you  may  conjoin  the  lips  of  íhe 
wound  by  two  needles,  as  in  the  hare- 
lip  i  or  when,  the  fiflure  i«;  but  fmall,  by 
the  futura  nodofa.  a.  When  the  cáncer 
is  not  yet  ulcerued,  but  infefts  that  part 
of  the  lip  next  the  fkin,  with  a  very  hard 
and  painful  tumour,  it  is  the  beft  way 
(as  the  application  of  cauítics  is  generally 
dangerous  in  thefe  cancers)  to  extírpale 
it  by  the  fcalpel,  or  fciíTnrs  :  the  meihod 
of  amputation  for  ihofe  that  are  move- 
able,  is  to  make  an  incifion  through  the 
íkin  with  a  fcalpel,  and  after  freeing  ibe 
tubercle  from  its  adhefions  with  the  knife 
or  fciíTars,  the  wound  is  then  to  be  healed 
in  the  ufual  manner  j  but  fuch  as  are 
fixed  and  immoveable,  areto  beextirpat- 
ed,  together  with  pan  of  the  lip  in  which 
they  were  contained,  trcating  the  woundL 
afterwards  by  future,  as  in  the  hare-lip. 
But  in  whatever  method  you  proceed,  it 
will  be  to  no  purpofe,  if  the  patient  docí 
not  oUferve  a  proper  régimen  of  dict 
and  medicineSj  with  bleeding  and  leniert 
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purges,  to  prevenl  a  fpeedy  return  of  the 
diforder. 

Hare-hiP,  a  diforder  ¡n  whích  the  upper 
j¡p  ¡s  in  a  manner  ílít  or  divided,  fo  as  to 
refemble  the  upper  Ji'p  of  a  haré,  whence 
the  ñame. 

Sometimes  the  divifion  is  fo  large,  that 
it  appears  as  if  part  of  the  l¡p  was  want- 
íng  ;  and  fometimes  again  the  divííion  is 
double.  A  like  fiíTure  is  alfo  fometimes 
made  in  the  lower  Jíp  by  a  wound  that 
has  been  neglefted,  or  improperly  treat- 
ed:  this  laft  fpecies  of  the  diforder  is 
termed  the  fpurioiis  hare-Jip  j  the  true 
kind  is  born  with  the  infant*  The  lefs 
and  more  equal  the  fifliue  of  the  hare-Iip 
is,  itis  generally  fo  much  the  more  eafily 
cured.  In  fome  infants,  the  divifion  of 
the  h'p  is  fo  large  and  irregular,  that  there 
can  be  but  littie  hopes  of  a  cure^  which 
may,  however,  beeafíly  performed  on  the 
very  fame  lip,  when  adult,  Sometimes 
toowe  meet  with  a  tooih  projeóling  for- 
ward  into  the  fiíTure ;  in  this  cafe  it  cannot 
be  cured  vvithout  fírft  taking  out  the 
tooth.  In  a  recent  hare-Jip,  or  one 
made  by  a  wound,  the  cure  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  knotted  future.  See  the 
artices  Suture  and  Wound. 
In  ciiring  the  hare-lip,  where  part  of  the 
lip  is  wanting,  no  attempt  can  be  made 
to  fupply  what  is  deficient,  but  only  to 
unite  thofe  parts  which  are  divided,  by 
taking  ofF  the  íkin  (rom  the  edges  of  the 
filTure,  and  then  caufing  theni  to  unite 
and  grow  together,  by  paíTmg  through 
them  two  or  three  needles,  made  of  go!d 
or  filver,  poinied  with  íteel,  from  the 
right  to  the  lef r,  beginning  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  fiíTure,  and  inferting  them  at 
about  a  ftraw's  breadth  íVom  each  other  : 
the  furgeon  having  thus  entered  the 
needle?,  and  cieanled  the  blcedíng  lips 
wiih  a  fpunge,  he  takes  a  piéce  of  ítrong 
wax  ihread  or  filk,  and  fafteníng  it 
about  one  end  of  the  needlc,  he  winds  it 
over  the  other  end,  and  back  again,  as 
in  píate  CLIX.  fíg.  3.  and  afterwards 
fecures  it  by  a  knot:  by  this  means  the 
edges  of  the  lips  are  brought  rloíe  to- 
gether,  and  ihc  upper  part  or  furface  kept 
fmooih  and  evcn.  To  heal  the  wound 
inrerndly,  it  is  dreíTed  with  foft  lint  dip- 
ped  in  honey  of  roles,  and  put  between 
the  gums  and  lip  j  but  this  pra¿lice  can 
only  be  followed  with  adults  :  the  e.xtt:r. 
nal  part  of  the  wound  is  at  the  fame  time 
dreíTdd  wiih  balfam  of  Perú,  or  fome 
other  vulnerary  unguent,  covered  with 
lint  and  comprefs,  and  over  that  a  ftick- 
VOL.  III. 
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ing  plafter  w¡»h  four  heads,  two  of  whích 
are  faliened  on  the  left  f:de  of  the  lip,  and 
two  upon  the  right»  and  the  whole  fe- 
cured  by  a  íling  or  fillet,  wliofe  extremi- 
ties  may  be  faítened  about  the  head,  e¡- 
ther  by  a  knot  or  pins.  But  it  miift  here 
be  obferved,  that  when  the  fiíTure  appears 
large  and  deep>  fo  that  the  two  parís  of 
the  lip  cannot  be  eafily  joined,  it  will  be 
neceíTary,  before  the  above  operation,  to 
divide  the  fra;nulum  of  the  upper  lip  from 
the  gum  with  a  pair  of  fciíTars,  but  witli- 
out  wounding  the  gum,  or  uncovering 
the  jaw.  Though  the  hasmorrhage  is 
offen  very  plentiful  in  performing  thefe 
operations  on  young  infants,  yet  it  is  not 
dangerous,  fince  it  prevents  an  inflam- 
mation,  and  generally  ceafes  after  tying 
the  bandíges. 

The  drelTings  ought  not  to  be  moved  be- 
fore the  third  day,  unlefs  fome  accident 
makes  it  neceíTary  5  and  then  it  muíl  be 
done  with  great  caution,  to  avoid  fepa- 
rating  the  parís  in  contaól:.  If  the  lips 
of  the  wound  appear  conjoined,  three  or 
four  days  after  the  operation,  you  may 
then  ventute  to  draw  out  the  middie 
needle,  when  there  are  three,  or  the  up- 
per one,  when  there  are  only  two  j  and 
two  or  three  days  after  draw  out  the 
other;  the  cure  muíl  be  compleied  by 
dreíTmg  every  day,  as  at  firft. 
LIPOTHYMIA,  FAiNTiNG,  in  medí- 
.  cine,  may  arife  from  feveral  caufes,  as 
too  violent  exercifes,  fupprelTion  of  th# 
menfes,  or  other  accullomed  evacúa» 
tions,  Cfr. 

A  lipothymy  is  often  fymptomatic,  ac- 
companying  the  fcurvy,  malignant  fe- 
vers,  and  the  like  diforders  ;  which  being 
cured,  the  difpofition  to  fuinincfs  ceafes  of 
courfe. 

As  to  the  cure  of  an  idiopatbíc  linothy- 
rny,  proceeding  from  the  fight  of  blood, 
wounds,  uicer?,  or  any  chirurgical  ope- 
ration, nothing  more  is  nereíí^n-v  ihan  lo 
change  the  room,  and  go  into  freíh  air; 
and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fmell  of 
hungary  water,  volaiile  fpiríts,  wine,  and 
ftrong  vinegar,  fprinkling  the  face  with 
cold  water,  or  a  draught  of  generous 
wine,  will  recover  the  drooping  ipirits  of 
the  pattent.  When  a  períbn  to  be  let 
blood  is  afraid  cf  fainting,  he  íhould  be 
laid  upon  a  bed. 

In  liiore  grievous  fainting  fíts,  where 
gentle  cordials  are  of  littie  ufe,  the  ftrong- 
er  foi^t  muft  be  applied,  as  fpirit  of  íál 
ammoniac,  to  the  noíirils,  templfs,  and 
pulfes,  wiih  ílrong  fiiíiionsj  or  forty  or 
11  P  fifty 
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fifty  di'ops  of  volatile  fpírits  may  be  given 
internally,  to  which  may  be  added  cin- 
TI amon  water,  orange- flovver-water,  or 
the  like;  ñor  forgeiting  a  draught  of  ge- 
nerous  wine,  wíth  vellications  and  fric- 
tions  of  the  extremities,  nofe,  ears,  head, 
hair,  &c,  till  the  perfon  recovers.  When 
the  patient  is  hyfteric,  none  but  fetid 
things  fliould  be  applied  to  the  nofe; 
llich  are  caftor,  afa  foetida,  burnt  fea- 
ther?,  leather,  horn,  and  the  like. 
If  the  lipothymy  procceds  from  exceflive 
haeniorrhap;es,  they  muft  be  ftopped  as 
foon  as  poíTible  ;  and  the  patient  muft  take 
broths,  jehies,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  ge- 
nerous  wine,  till  quite  recovered  j  which 
remedies  are  alfo  to  be  ufed,  when  it  pro- 
cceds from  difeafes,  lofs  of  ílrength,  or  a 
defeél  oíTpiritsand  good  ¡uices. 
LIPPí  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didy- 
narnia  angiofperraia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  monopetalous  and  rin- 
gent,  with  a  quadrifid  limb;  thefriiit  is 
a  bivalve  unilocular  capfule,  containing 
two  feeds,  which  grow  together. 
LIQÜIDAMBER»  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  monoecia-polyandria  clafs  of  plarts, 
having  no  corolla  5  the  ftamina  are  very 
numerous  íhort  filaments ;  the  calyces  of 
the  female  flower  are  colleóVed  into  a 
kind  of  globe,  cnch  confilting  of  four 
leaves ;  there  is  no  cerolla  5  the  ftyles  are 
two  ;  the  fruit  is  compofcd  of  a  number 
of  oblong,  bivalve  unilocular  capfules, 
formed  into  a  globular  body  j  the  feeds 
are  numerous  and  oblong. 
This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  vaft  fize,  is 
a  native  of  America,  where  a  very  1ra- 
grant  refm  is  cbtained  from  it  in  great 
abundance,  called   liquidamber,  which 
heats  and  moiHens,  refolves  and  opens 
obftruólions,  and  is  an  emoUient  and 
ripener.    Its   principal   ufe   is  in  ob- 
liruélions  and  harJneíics  of  ihe  womb,  in 
h  M\l  tumours,  ^c, 
LÍQUOR,    SeeDRiKK,  Fluid,  &c. 
Medicated  liquors  are  direéled  by  Boer- 
haave,  to  be  made  ihus  :  takeadram  of 
any  elaeofaccharum,  and  two  drams  of 
the  medicated  falt  of  Tachenius  ;  grind 
them  together  in  a  glafs-mortar,  till  thty 
become  thoroughly  mixed  :  then  add  fix 
cunees  of  t|ie  cohobated  diítilled  water  of 
thei'ame  plant  from  whsnce  the  elaeoCac- 
charum  was  made;  and  ihu?,  in  a  fmall 
coinpafs,  the  virlue  of  a  pinnt  may  he 
col!e6led  together  for  medicinal  ufe,  and 
according  to  its  own  n?.tnre  in  the  body. 
The  doíe  of  thefe  tneríicated  liquors  is 
principalJy  deteraiincd  from  the  power  of 
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the  oil  employed  in  them  5  the  time  for 
giving  them,  is  chiefly  when  the  ftomach 
is  empty,  and-according  to  the  nature  of 
the  diftemper  j  for  example,  a  tertian  fe- 
ver,  very  cold  in  the  beginning,  is  tobe 
cured  after  this  manner. 

LiqyOR    MINERALIS    ANODYNUS,    is  a 

ñame  given  by  Hoffman  to  a  liquor  of 
his  invention,  famous  at  this  time  in  Ger- 
many,  and  fuppofed  by  Burggrave  to  be 
made  in  this  manner  :  take  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  indian  nítre,  of  each  four  ounces: 
diftil  the  fpirit  gradually  from  this,  by  a 
retort :  pour  two  ounces  of  the  fpirit  cau- 
tioufly  and  fucceíTively,  into  fífteen  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  higbly  rcélified  5  diftil 
this,  and  there  comes  over  a  very  fra- 
grant  fpirit :  this  is  to  be  again  diftill- 
ed,  to  render  it  perfeñly  puré,  adding 
firft  to  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of' 
cloves,  and  a  quantity  of  water,  equal  to 
that  of  the  fpirit  j  afier  this,  as  foon  as 
the  watery  vapours  begin  to  rife,  the 
whole  procefs  is  to  be  ftopped,  and  the 
fpirit  kept  alone  in  a  bottle,  well  corked. 
This  has  great  vírtues  as  an  anodyne,  dia- 
phoretic,  antifeptic,  and  carminativa  It 
is  not  certain  that  this  is  the  fame  with 
Hoffman's,  that  author  never  ''having 
publiftied  his  manner  of  making  it}  but 
it  appears  the  íame  to  the  fmell  and  tafie, 
and  has  the  fame  viriues. 
LÍQUORICE,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
root  of  a  plant  called  by  botanifts  gly- 
cyrrhiza.    See  Glycyrrhiza. 
It  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  cough?, 
and  all  diforders  of  the  breaftand  lungs: 
it  obtunds  the  íharpnefs  of  acrid  and  falt 
humours ;   and   is  alfo  recommended 
againft  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  almoft  all  de- 
co^ions  and  ptifans,in  which  it  is  efteeni- 
ed  for  oblunding  the  acrimony,  and 
drowning  the  xvorfe  flavour  of  the  other 
ingredients  :  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  moft 
fyrups  and  ele6luaries.    The  oniy  fimple 
preparations  of  it  in  ufe,  is  its  infpiífated 
juice,  commonly  known  by  the  ñame  of 
fpaniíh  juice  of  liquorice,  as  being  brought 
originally  from  Spain  j  this  haih  ihe  fame 
virtues  as  the  root  itfelf.    It  is  to  be 
chufen  fírm,  but  not  tou^h,  hard,  and, 
when  broken,  of  a  fine  íhiniiig  furfacej 
fuch  as  melts  in  the  mouth  without  leav- 
ing  any  haríh  or  gritty  partióles  in  the 
teeth,  and  d-  es  not  tarte  oFburning.  It 
is  made  in  the  íame  manner  í  s  the  other 
extraías.    See  the  article  EXTRACT. 
LIRlODtNDRüM,  the  t^lip-treh, in 
botany,  age-ñus  of  the  polyandria-^olygy- 

nia 
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nía  clafs  of  plants,  the  flowér  of  which 
confifts  of  fix  or  níne  petáis,  which  are 
oblong,  erefl,  obtufe,  narroweft  at  ihe 
bafe,  and  equal :  there  ís  no  pericarpium, 
the  íeeds  being  clofely  arranged  together 
in  an  imbricated  manner;  they  are  nu- 
merous,  and  terminate  in  a  fquama  of  a 
ianceolated  form. 
LIS,  a  river  which  rifes  at  Liíburgj  ín  Ar- 
tois,  and  paífing  through  part  of  the  Ne- 
therlands,  unites  ¡ts  waters  wíth  the  Scheld 
at  Ghent. 

LISBON,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  fituated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  about 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  eighty 
miles  weft  of  the  frontiers  of  Spain : 
weftiong.  9^,  25',  north  lat.  38°  25'. 
lí  is  about  fix  miies  long,  winding  wíth 
the  river,  from  whence  it  rifes  with  an 
eafy  afcent,  and  is  compuied  to  contain 
about  30,000  houfes,  200,000  inhabi- 
tants,  foriy  parilh  churches,  and  forty 
convenís  of  both  fexes, 

LÍSIEUX,  a  large  city  and  biíhop's  fee  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Normandy  : 
eail  longitude  i6\  and  north  latitude 
40**  14'* 

LISLE,  or  Ryssel,  a  large  and  populous 
city,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  fitu- 
ated on  the  river  Deule,  twelve  miles 
weft  of  Tournáy  :  eaft  long.  3^,  atid  north 
lat.  50<»  44'. 

LIST,  in  commerce,  the  bordure  of  cloth, 
or  of  a  ílufF;  ferving  nct  only  to  fliew 
their  quality,  but  to  preferve  them  from 
being  torn  in  the  operations  of  fulling, 
dying,  Éfr. 

Lift  is  ufcd  on  varíous  occafionsj  but 
chiefly  by  gardeners,  for  fecuring  their 
wall-trees. 

List,  in  architeé^ure,  a  littlefquare  mould- 
ing,  otherwife  called  a  filíer,  liítel, 
SeeFiLLET  and  Moulding. 

LITANY,  a  folenin  form  of  fupplication 
to  God,  in  which  the  prieft  utiers  fome 
things  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the  people 
join  in  their  interceflion,  faying,  nve  be- 
feech  thee  to  hear  usy  good  Lord  y  &c. 
At  firft,  the  ufe  of  litanies  was  not  fixed 
to  any  ftated  time,  but  were  only  em- 
ployed  as  exigencies  required.  They 
were  obferved,  in  imitaiion  of  the  Nine- 
yites,  with  ardent  fupplications  and  faft- 
inps,  to  avert  the  threatning  judgments 
of  fire,  earthquakes,  inundations,  or  hof- 
tile  invafions.  Ahout  the  year  400,  li- 
tanies began  to  be  ufed  in  proceíTions,  the 
people  waiking  barefoot,  and^repeating 
them  with  great  devotion ;  and  it  is  pre- 
tended, ihat  by  this  means,  fcveral  coun- 
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tries  were  delivered  from  great  calami- 
ties.  The  days  on  which  theíé  were  ufed, 
were  called  rogation  days:  thefe  were 
appointed  by  the  canons  of  difFerent  coun- 
cils,  till  it  was  decreed  by  the  council  of 
Toledo,  ihat  they  íhould  be  ufed  every 
month  throughout  the  year ;  and  thus 
by  degrees  they  carne  to  be  ufed  weekly 
on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  the  antient 
ftationary  days  for  fafting.    To  thefe 
days  the  ruhric  of  our  church  has  added 
Sundays,  as  being  the  greateft  days  for 
aíTembling  at  divine  fervice.    Before  the 
laft  review  of  the  Common  Prayer,  the 
litany  was  a  diftinft  fervice  by  itfelf,  and 
ufed  fometime  after  the  morning  prayer 
was  over  j  at  prefent  it  is  raade  one  office 
with  the  morning  fervice,  being  ordered 
to  be  read  after  the  third  coIleftTor  grace, 
inrtead  of  the  intercefllonal  prayers  ín  the 
daily  fervice. 
LITCHFIELD,  a  city  of  StafFordíhíre, 
one  hundred  miles  north  weft  of  Lon- 
don,  and  twelve  fouth-eaft  of  StaíFord. 
This  city  and  Coventry  have  one  bifliop 
between  them  ;  it  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 
LITERATI,  in  general,  denotes  men  of 
learning ;  but  is  more  particularly  ufed 
by  the  Chinefe,  for  fuch  perfons  as  are  able 
to  read  and  write  their  language.  See  the 
article  Chínese. 
LITHANTHRAX,  piT-coal,  in  natu- 
ral-hiftory,  a  genus  of  foffils,  defined  to 
be  folid,  dry,  opake,  inflammable  fob- 
ftances,  found  in  large  ftrata,  fplitting 
horizontally  moreeafily  than  in  any  other 
dire¿l¡on,  of  a  gloífy  hue,  fcft  and  fri- 
able, not  fufible,  but  eafily  inflammable, 
and  leaving  a  large  refiduum  of  aíhes. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies, 
I.  The  hard,  duíky,  black  coal,  known 
in  London  by  the  ñame  of  fcotch  coal, 
a.  The  hard,  gloíTy,"  black  coal,  known 
by  the  fame  ñame  5  though  both  thefe 
fpecies  are  found  alfo  in  England,  pra*- 
ticularly  about  Limington  and  in  Wales, 
3.  The  friable,  gloífy,  black  coal,  called 
Newcaftle  coal,  as  being  chiefly  dug  about . 
that  town. 

LlTHARGE,  ís  properly  a  recrement  of 
lead,  or  lead  vítrified,  either  alone,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  copper.  *  It  is  óf  two 
kinds,  differing  in  colonr,  though  in  no 
other  quality  5  the  one  of  thefe  is  called 
Híharge  of  goid,  and  the  other  lilhar'ge 
of  filver  :  thefe  are  colle61ed  from  the 
furnaces  where  filvtr  is  feparated  from 
lead,  or  from  thofe  where  gold  and  filver 
are  purified  by  meaus  of  ihat  metal  3  but 
H  P  a  the 
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the  lítharge  fold  in  the  íhops  ís  produced 
in  the  copper-works,  in  which  lead  ís 
ufed  either  to  purify  the  metal,  or  to  fe- 
parate  the  filver  from  it  ¡  this  ¡s  of  a 
redder  or  yellower  colour,  as  the  fire  has 
been  more  or  lefs  ftron?,  and  is  aiways 
compoled  of  a  multitude  ot  thin  fiakes. 
Lith^rge  is  íbluble  in  oil,  and  all  other 
uníluous  fubftances;  and  thus  diíTolved, 
it  makes  the  bafis  of  a  great  part  of  the 
ointments  and  plaílers  of  the  ihops.  It  is 
drying,  abftergent,  and  flightly  aftriaive, 
and  henee  it  is  of  great  ufe  in  cleanfmg 
iilcers,  and  difpoílng  them  to  incarnate. 

LITHTDIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  ñame 
of  a  large  clafs  of  foíTils,  including  the 
flint  and  pebble  kinds*  Sea  the  articles 
Flint  and  Pebble. 
The  lithidia  are  defined  to  be  ílones  of  a 
debafed  cryftalline  m^tter,  covered  by, 
and  lurrounded  with,  an  opake  cruft, 
and  frequently  of  great  beauty,  and  con- 
fiderable  brightnefs  witbin,  tho'  of  but  a 
flight  degree  of  tranfparency,  approach- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  ihe  íémi-pellucid 
gems,  and  like  them  found  in  not  very 
large  mafles.  See  the  article  Gem. 
The  bodies  of  this  clafs  are  divided  into 
two  general  orders,  and  under  thofe  into 
three  genera.  The  firft  order  of  the  li- 
thidia contains  thofe  compofed  of  a  cry- 
ílallíne  matter,  but  ílíghtly  debafed,  and 
that  ever  by  one  and  the  fame  earih,  tho* 
diffufed  thro'  them  in  difierent  degrces, 
and  aiways  free  from  veinF.  The  fecond 
order  ís  of  iholé  of  a  more  debafed  cry- 
ílallíne  matter,  blended  wlth  diíFerent 
portions  of  difll'rent  colourcd  earths. 
Of  the  firft  of  thefe  orders  there  is  oniy 
one  genus,  which  is  ihat  of  the  common 
flint.  Of  ihe  feeond  order  there  are  two 
genera,  i.  The  homochroa,  which  are 
of  one  plain  and  fimpie  colour;  and, 
a.  The  calculi,  which  are  compofed  of 
crufts  of  feveral  different  colours.  Both 
thef^  genera  are  comprifed  under  the 
common  Engliíh  ñame  of  pebbles. 

LITHOCOLLA,  a  caement  uf^d  by  lapí- 
daries  for  faftening  precious  ftones  toge- 
ther.    Sce  the  article  C^ment, 

LITI-IOGENESIA,  a  term  ufed  by  fome 
authors,  for  the  formation  of  ftones.  See 
the  article  Stone. 

H^nkel  has  thrown  together  fome  very 
¡ngeníous  ihoughts  on  this  abftrufe  fub- 
]et\i  in  a  treatife  ptibliíhed  in  the  year 
I7'?4,  where  he  builds  no  opinión  on  any 
other  bnfis  than  that  cf  f  ¡61$,  obfervi- 
tions  of  nature,  and  experimcnts.  He 
fuppofes  that  the  carih  was  at  faíl  every 


where  fofton  the  furface,  and  thíit  thíi 
foft  matter,  by  degrees,  hardened,  and 
formed  ftones  of  feveral  kinds.  Hefeems 
to  imagine,  that  the  furface  of  the  earth 
was  a  fecond  time  all  reduced  to  this 
foft  ftate  by  the  univerfal  deiuge  at  the 
time  of  Noah,  and  that  this  matter,  af. 
terwards  hardening  into  ftones  of  variout 
kinds,  included  the  íhells  of  fea-fifliei, 
and  other  animal-remains  of  the  produce 
of  the  feas,  in  flints,  in  lime  ftone,  or 
ín  whatever  other  fubftance  the  matter 
among  which  they  lay  chanced  to  bar- 
den. Thus  may  the  fea  íliells,  found 
fingly  in  the  míddle  of  hard  flinis,  or 
lodged  in  vaft  numbe-rs  in  the  ftrata  of 
carth,  límeftone,  or  marble,  be  account- 
ed  for.  Waters  of  other  kinds  wp  are 
very  fenfible  may  carry  particles  of  llony 
matter,  and  lodge  them  fo  in  other  bo' 
die?,  as  to  form  complete,  hard  and  folid 
ftones  :  this  is  frequently  done  at  ibis 
day  in  the  common  petrifa£l¡ons  of  wood, 
and  in  the  rtone"?  generated  in  the  blad- 
ders  of  animáis.  If  thí<  be  allowed  a 
property  common  to  feveral  fluiils,  and 
to  water  ín  feveral  ftates,  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  why  it  íhould  be  denied  to  híve  ex« 
ifted  in  that  of  the  univerfal  deluge; 
and  if  that  be  acknowledged  to  have 
had  a  power  of  forming  ftones  of  variouf 
kinds,  there  is  no  wonder  that  ftones  of 
various  kinds  íhould  be  found  in  tlie 
ftrata,  and  on  the  furface  of  this  eárth, 
which  was  all  covered  by  that  water  j  or 
that  the  ftones  formed  in  that  immenfe 
body  of  water  ftiould  ftiew,  as  they  doin 
many  inftances,  the  feveral  crufts  orcoaís 
laid  one  upon  anoiher,  by  the  fucceflivc 
applications  of  ihe  matter  of  which  they 
were  formed.  If  we  confuler  alfo  the 
inimenfe  quaniity  of  animal  and  vcgc- 
table-bodies ;  fome  entire,  others  oniy 
feparated  into  parís,  which  muft  have 
beftn  mixed  with,  floating  among,  or  ly- 
ing  upon  the  bottom  of  this  immenfe  bed 
of  water;  and  that  ftones  were  coniinu- 
ally  forming  out  of  this  water  at  tliis 
time  ;  we  cannot  wonder  fhat  thefc  floncs 
íhould  take  up  thefe  parís  of  plants  cr 
animal?, or  concrete  abcut  them,  or  that 
we  ftiould  íind  fliells  and  leeth  of  íiflic?, 
or  pieces  of  wood,  or  leaves  of  plants 
prefervcd  in  them.  Ñor  is  water  alone 
the  agent  that  may  have  made  thefc 
chítnges  in  the  once  foft  parís  of  ihe 
earrh's  furface;  we  can  by  fire  red  «ce 
the  pooreft  earths  into  a  fort  of  glafs  ^ 
hnrci  trsnfparpnt  body,  not  a  littlere- 
f^mbling  \ht  naiure  of  flint  oí  ihp  pther 
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fcmí-pellucici  dones.  Fire  has  a  power 
to  do  great  things  in  the  bowels  of  the 
carth,  and  the  way  to  learn  what  changas 
it  may  there  make  in  ftones,  is  to  try  its 
eftefls  lipón  the  feveral  diflTerent  kinds 
of  ftones  and  earths  here.  By  experi- 
ments  of  this  kind  we  learn,  that  of  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  ftones  in  their  prefent 
ílate,  fome  are  reduced  to  a  friable  mafs, 
and  ünally  to  powder,  by  the  forcé  of 
fire,  others  are  hardened  by  it,  others  are 
melted,  and  become  a  kind  of  glafs :  and 
by  experiments,  on  the  other  foííile-fub- 
ftances,  it  appears,  that  the  original  mat- 
tertf  all  ftones  h?.s  been  earth,  either  of 
thenaíureof  rhalk,  marle,  or  clay  ;  and 
that  many  of  them  have  been  gieatly  al- 
íered  by  receiving  metallic  or  oiher  mine- 
ral ma'ter  into  their  earthy  matter,  at  the 
timeof  rheir  formation  5  and  all  feem  to 
haveowed  their  change  into  their  hard 
ftate,  e'íher  to  firc  alone,  or  to  faline 
oily,  metallic,  or  laline  fulphureous  mat- 
íerj,  either  conjun6\ly  with  the  forcé  of 
lilis  agent,  or  alone, 

Thofí'  ftones,  which  were  formed  ín  their 
preici  t  ftate,  immediately  out  of  fluids, 
have  been  produced  either  by  congelation, 
arude  coalition,  or  cryftalization  ;  and 
that  all  the  gems  have  been  once  fluid,  is 
plain  from  iheir  imperfeólíons  ín  certa  in 
inftances,as  J&om  their  contáining  grains 
offand,  or  the  like  extraneous  lübftan- 
CM,  firmly  embodied  in  them.  If  thefe, 
thehardeft  of  all  ftones,  have  been  once 
fluid,  there  is  no  reafon  to  difpute,  but 
that  all  the  other  kinds  may  have  been 
fo,  which  are  lefs  hard  and  lefs  perfeft. 
IITHOMAN TIA,  A^Qi^xa-nu^t,  ¡n  anti- 
quity,  a  fpecies  of  divination  performed 
with  ftones.  Sometimes  the  ftone,  call- 
fd  fiderites,  was  ufed  :  this  they  waftied 
in  fpring-water,  in  thenight,  by  candle- 
Jight  j  the  perfon  that  confulted  it  was 
tobepurified  from  all  manner  of  pollu- 
tion,  and  to  have  his  face  covered  ;  this 
done,  he  repeaied  divers  praycrs,  and 
placed  certain  charafters  in  an  appointed 
orderj  and  then  the  ftone  moved  of  it- 
felf,  and  in  a  foft,  gentle,  murmur,  (or 
asfomefay)  in  a  volee  like  that  of  a  child, 
reiurned  an  anfwer.  By  a  ftone  of  this 
Mture,  Helena  is  reported  to  have  forc- 
told  the  deftnítflion  of  Troy. 

Sicue  Tuaríe,  a  ñame 
given  by  fcrae  authors  to  a  IpaiTy  fub- 
ftance  híghly  dehafed  hy  earth,  which  is 
found  in  great  plenty  in  the  caves  of  ihe 
Hari's  foreft  in  Germany,  and  uíed  ihere 


ín  medicine,  under  the  ñame  of  the  uní- 
cornu  foftile,  or  foífile  iinicorn's  born» 
from  its  fometimes  emulating  that  figure. 
See  the articles  Marle  and  Unicornu. 
LITHONTRIPTICS,  medicines  which 
either  break  or  are  fuppofed  to  have  the 
virtue  of  breaking  ftones  in  the  urinary 
paftages.    Gf  this  kind  is  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen's  medicine,  which  is  a  compofition 
of  foap  and  lime  made  of  different  ftiells, 
which  every  body  knows  to  be  highJy 
cauftic,  and  ¡s  therefore  condemned  by 
Dr.  Mead  5   fince  its  corrofive  quality 
muft  be  injurious  to  the  bladder :  how- 
ever,  under  proper   management,  he 
thinks  it  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  ex- 
pelling  gravel  by  the  urinary  paftages; 
tho'  it  will  never  be  able  to  break  cal- 
culi  of  the  hardnefs  of  ftone.  Dr.  Whytt, 
of  Edinburgh,  after  confidering  the  in- 
convcniencies  and  fometimes  mifchiefs  of 
this  celebrated  fpecifíc,  refolved  to  omit 
the  foap,  and  try  what  viriues  lime- 
water  would  have  without  it,  in  diflTolv- 
¡ng  thecalculusj  and  found  that  lime- 
water  made  by  pouring  feven  or  eíght 
pints  of  water  on  one  pound  of  frefli  cal- 
cined  oyfter  or  cockle-ftiells,  poíTelfed  a 
greater  power  of  diftbiving  the  calculus, 
than  that  of  ftone-limej  and  by  giving 
four  pint?  of  it  a  day  to  adults,  and  to 
children  in  proportion,  he  found  that  it 
produced  the  moft  happy  eíFeéls. 
LITHOPHYTA,  in  botany,  a  Tubdivifion 
of  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants,  fo 
called  from  their  approaching  to  a  ftory 
hardnefs,  comprehending  the  ifis,  fpon- 
gia,  millepora,  tubipora,  &c, 
LITHOSPERMUM,  GROM\VELL,in bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  pentandria  inonogy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which 
confifts  of  a  fingle  petal  of  the  length  of 
thecup:  the  tube  is  cylindric,  the  iimb 
íémiquinquifid,  obtufe  and  ereft :  there 
is  no  pericarpium,  but  the  cup  becomes 
patulous  and  long,  contáining  four  broad, 
oval,  acnminated  and  hard  leeds. 
The  feeds  of  this  planr,  being  the  only 
parts  ufcd  in  medicine,  are  accounted 
diuretic,    Emulfions  are  made  of  them 
with  dog's  pra fs -water. 
LITHOSTROTION,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  ñame  of  a  fpecies  of  foftile-coral, 
compofed  of  a  great  nuniber  of  long  and 
flender  columns,  fometimes  round,  fome- 
times angular,  joiníed  nicely  to  one  ano- 
ther,  ar.d  of  a  ftarry  or  radiated  furface 
at  their  tops.    Tíjefe  are  found  in  con- 
fidciHole  quantities  xn  the  northem  and 
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weftern  parts  of  th!skingdom,fomelime8 
in  fmgle,  fometimes  in  complex  fpeci- 
mens.  See  ihe  article  Coral. 
I^ITHOTOMY,  in  furgery,  cutting  for 
the  ftone.  Sec  the  article  Stone. 
Mr.  Sharp  hys  down  the  following  me- 
thod  of  fearching  for  the  ftone.  The  pa- 
tient  beiiig  laid  on  an  horizontal  table 
with  his  thighs  elevated,  and  a  little  ex- 
tended, pafs  ihe  found,  or  catheter,  with 
the  concave  part  towards  you,  till  it  meets 
with  fome  refiftance  in  the  perinasum  a 
little  above  the  anus  ;  then  turning  ¡t 
without  much  forcé,  pufli  itgently  on  into 
the  bladder,  and  it  it  meets  with  an  ob- 
ílrii6lion  at  the  neck,  raife  íts  extremity 
upwards,  by  inclining  the  handie  of  it  to- 
wards you  ;  and  if  it  does  not  then  ílíp 
in,  withdraw  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
introducing  your  fore-finger  into  the  rec- 
tum,  lift  it  up,  and  it  wilí  feldom  fail  to 
enter.  Though,  upon  fearching,  the  fur- 
geon  may  be  aíTured  of  a  ftone  in  the 
bladder,  yet  he  is  not  without  farther  in- 
quiry  to  opérate  immediately  j  fince  there 
are  fome  obftacles  that  forbid  the  opera- 
tíoh,  eitherablolutely,  or  only  for  a  cer- 
tain  time.  Among  thefe,  that  of  the 
greateft  confequence  isthe  gravel  or  ftone 
in  the  kidneys,  which  is  known  by  the 
pain  in  the  loi^ns,  vomitíng,  retra¿lion  of 
the  tefticles,  numbnefs  of  the  thighs,  and 
often  by  matter  which  the  inflammation 
produces  ¡n  the  kidneys»  DifFerence  of 
age  make  an  extreme  diíference  in  dan- 
ger,  infanls  and  young  people  almoft  al- 
ways  recovering;  but  Itill  the  operation 
¡s  advifeable  in  thofe  advanced  in  years, 
though  it  is  not  attended  with  near  the 
fame  fuccefs.  Before  the  operation  is  per- 
formed,  it  is  proper  to  prepare  the  pati- 
ent  with  a  gentle  purge  the  preceding  day, 
and  a  clyfter  early  in  the  mcrning,  which 
will  be  cf  great  fervice  in  cooling  the 
body  and  making  the  operation  lefs  dan- 
gerous,  where  the  reólum  is  Hable  to  be 
wounded  when  full. 

The  moft  convenient  tinle  for  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy  is  fpring  or  autumn, 
though  when  the  patient  is  in  exquifite 
torment,  or  his  life  in  danger,  the  pre- 
fent  opportunitv  fliould  be  embraced. 
Lithotomy  is  cf  two  kinds :  that  mnde 
into  the  bladder  is  termed  cyfotomy  ;  but 
when  the  done  is  in  ihe  kidneys,  which 
very  rarely  happens,  the  operation  is 
termed  nephrotomy. 

With  refpefV  to  the  feveral  methods  of 
peifoiniirg  liihoíomy  fcr  the  ftone  in  the 
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bladder,  they,  accordíng  to  Heífter,  are 
four  ;  the  firft,  and  moft  antient,  is  the 
apparatus  rainor,  called  likewife  the  cel- 
fian  orguidonian  method  :  thefecondihe 
apparatus  magnus,  or  Marianus's  me- 
thod ;  the  latter  being  termed  the  new, 
and  the  former  the  oíd  method:  the 
third  is  the  apparatus  altus,  or  hypo. 
graftic  feétion  ;  wherein  the  incifion  is 
made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  anterior  fide  of  the  bladder,  immedi. 
alely  above  the  os  pubis  5  whereas  in 
the  reft  it  is  made  in  the  perinaeura,  be- 
iween  the  anus  and  the  fcroium :  the 
fourth,  and  moft  modern  method,  was 
invented  toward  the  erid  of  the  laft  cen* 
tury,  and  is  termed  the  lateral  operation. 
I.  The  firft  method  is  now  entirely  laid 
afide,  though  Heifter  thinks  it  prafli- 
cable  on  boys  under  fourteen  :  thewound 
of  the  bladder  in  this  operation,  fays 
Sharp,  is  made  in  the  fame  place  as  is 
now  praélifed  in  the  lateral  method; 
but  ¡ts  being  impraélicable  on  fome  fub» 
jeóls,  and  uncertain  in  all  others,  has 
made  it  to  be  univerfally  cxploded. 
a.  In  peiforming  lithotomy  by  the  ap- 
paratus major,  Mr.  Sharp's  direélions 
for  the  fituation  of  the  patient  are  thuf. 
Having  laid  the  patient  on  a  fquare  hori- 
zontal table,  three  feet  four  inches  high, 
with  a  pillow  under  his  head,  let  his  legg 
and  thighs  be  bent,  and  his  heels  made 
to  approach  his  buttocks  by  tying  hií 
hands  to  the  foles  of  his  feet  wiih  a 
couple  of  ftrong  ligature?;  and  to  fecure 
bim  more  eífe¿^ually  from  ftruggling, 
pafs  a  double  ligature  under  one  of  his 
hams,  and  carry  the  four  ftrings  round 
his  neck  to  the  other  ham  :  then  pafling 
the  loop  underneath,  make  a  knbl  by 
threading  one  of  the  fmgle  ends  through 
the  loop ;  and  thus  the  thighs  are  to  be 
widened  from  each  other,  and  ñrmly 
fupported  by  proper  perfons. 
The  patient  thus  fituated,  Heifter  díreíli 
the  operation  as  follows :  the  operator, 
dipping  thebeak  of  a  fizeable  and  grooved 
fteel  catheter  A  (plata  CLX.  fig.  1.)'" 
oil,  he  conveys  it  thro'  the  urethra  inte  the 
bladder, and  being  aíTured  there  is  a  flone, 
turns  the  crooked  part  of  the  catheter  in 
the  bladder  and  urethra  towards  the  left 
fide  of  the  perinaeum,  but  the  handle  and 
penis  which  containsit,  towards  the  right 
inguen,  then  delivers  it  to  the  afliftant, 
who  holds  up  the  fcrotum  in  the  other 
hand  ;  for  the  crooked  convex  part  of  the 
caiheiev  thus  elevated  in  the  pcrinaeum, 
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rcnders  that  part  of  the  urethra  whích  is 
tobídivided,  fufficiently  perceptible  both 
10  the  fight  and  touch.    He  next  lays 
hold  of  the  integuments  of  the  perinasum 
with  thefingcrs  of  his  left  hand,  holding 
in  his  right  the  inc¡rion-knife,B,wrapped 
¡nlinen,  as  he  would  do  a  pen  for  writ- 
ing:  with  this  he  malees  a  longitudinal 
incifion  downwards,  about  the  middle 
of  the  left  fide  of  the  perinaeura  near  the 
future,  througb  the  fat ;  then  he  again 
íeels  for  the  catheter,  and  afterwards  di- 
vides the  urethra  in  a  direft  líne  down- 
waid,  fo  that  the  end  of  the  knife  may 
país  into  the  groove  of  the  catheter.  After 
a  proper  iñcifion,  the  furgeon  parts  with 
his  knife,  ¡nferting  in  the  groove  of  the 
catheter,  if  an  afliítant  holds  it,  the  nail 
ofhisfingeror  thumb:  then  he  takes  a 
maleconduílor,  C,  dips  it  in  warm  oil, 
and  having  palTed  it  thro'  the  groove  of 
the  catheter  and  neck  of  the  bladderinto 
the  bladder  itlelf,  extraéis  the  catheter. 
The  male  condiiólor  being  thus  paíTed,  a 
fcmale  conductor,  D,  is  introduced  upon 
¡t,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  latter  receives 
the  prominent  back  of  the  former  in  its 
groove,  and  conveys  it  fafely  iuto  the 
bladder  tbro'  its  neck.  After  this  the  two 
conduélors  are  gently  feparated  by  their 
handles,  and  then  a  ftraight  forcep,  E, 
dipt  in  oil  and  íhut  very  cío  fe,  is  careful- 
iy  conveyed  into  the  bladder  between  the 
conduélors.    The  fórceps,  afier  it  is  in- 
troduced, and  the  condu6lors  wiihdrawn, 
rauft  be  opened  íeveral  times  to  dilate  the 
wound,  and  then  íhut  to  fearch  for  the 
done:  vvhen  the  ftone  is  found,  they  muft 
be  opened  with  both  hands,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  one  jaw,  if  poíTible,  may 
lay  hold  iinder  the  ftone,  and  the  other 
above  it,    When  the  ftone  is  thus  in- 
tercepted,  the  fórceps,  by  a  gentle  motion 
froin  fide  to  fide,  muft  be  brought  to- 
wards  the  reélum,  and  the  ftone  extraól- 
ed  downwards,  becaufe  the  parts  dilate 
and  yieid  more  eafily  that  way,  while  up- 
wards  they  meet  with  a  refiftance  íVom 
the  os  pubis :  but  if  it  lies  concealed  in 
any  part  of  the  bladder,  and  cannot  be 
hid  hold  of  by  the  fórceps,  the  opera- 
lor  muft  pafs  the  two  firft  fingers  of  his 
hand  in  the  anus,  elévate  the  ftone,  and 
íorce  it  into  them.    If  it  is  filuated  in 
iheupptrpart  of  the  bladder,  behind  the 
olTa  pubis,  the  inferior  p^rt  of  the  abdo- 
"len  muft  be  preftcd  downwards  by  the 
hand,  that  h  may  commodiouQy  be  taken 
hold  of,  and  drawn  out  by  the  ftraight  or 
icrooked  fórceps  j  and  if  it  is  iodged  on 


either  fide,  the  crooked  inftrument  F  is 
moft  convenient, 

When  the  ftone  is  too  large  to  be  ex- 
traéled  whole,  it  muft  be  brcken  by  a  fór- 
ceps, G,  with  teeth,  and  the  fragments  to 
be  drawn  out  one  after  another.  Laftly, 
if  the  ftone  is  too  large  and  too  haid  to 
be  either  extra6íed  or  broken,  a  prudent 
furgeon  will  delift,  and  heal  the  wound 
or  leave  a  fiftula  for  the  difcharge  of  the 
uriñe.    The  ftone  being  thus  extraíled, 
and  the  bladder  cleared,  the  wound  is 
cleanfed  with  a  fponge,  the  Hgatures  un- 
tied,  the  patient  put  to  bed,   and  the 
wound  now  drefíed  with  dofiils  of  fcraped 
lint;  if  the  haemorrhage  be  too  profufe, 
it  may  be  ftopped  by  pledgets  of  lint 
dipt  in  a  proper  ftyptic,  and  the  arieries 
comprefled  with  the  fingers  till  it  ftops, 
Thefe  muft  be  covered  with  a  Unen  bol- 
fter,  and  a  large  fquare  comprefs  with- 
out  a  plafter,  fecuring  the  whole  wítb 
the  T  bandage,  or  that  with  four  heads  « 
and  if  they  are  inefte¿lual,  the  artery 
muft  be  tied  up  with  a  crooked  needle 
and  thread.    See  H-ffiMORRHACE, 
After  dreflíng,  the  patient  muft  be  fup- 
plied  with  plenty  of  piifan,  barley-water» 
or  a  ftrengthening  and  compofing  emuU 
fion  ;  his  diet  ftiould  be  the  fame  as  foc 
people  in  fevers,  or  after  great  wounds. 
See  the  articles  Fever  and  Wound. 
3.  The  apparatus  altus,  or  high  opera- 
tion,  is  performed  as  follows.  The  pa- 
tient being  duly  prepared,  and  laid  in  a 
proper  íituation,  a  hollow  filver-catheter, 
with  a  flexible  leathem  tube  H  (ibid,)  at 
the  end  of  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder  :  to  the  tube  muft  be  fitttd  a  large 
fyringe,  for  the  inje^ing  of  fuch  warm 
water,  bariey-waier,  or  milk,  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear,    When  this  is  done,  the 
catheter  is  extra£led  :  then  while  an  af- 
fiftant  introduces  his  two  f ore -fingers 
into  the  anus  to  elévate  the  ftone  and 
bladder,  the  operator  makes  an  incifion 
in  a  right  line  through  the  ík¡n,  fat,  and 
abdominal  mufcles,  immediately  above 
the  ofla  pubis.    The  external  wound 
íliould  be  three^  fingers-breadth  long  in 
children,  and  four  in  adultsj  ihen  in- 
troducing  the  left  index,  the  furgeon  fccis 
for  the  liquor  that  diítends  the  bladder, 
and  then  makts  an  incifion  into  the  blad- 
der immediately  above  the  ¡unóture  of 
the  oífa  pubis:  afrer  which  he  pafles  a 
fmall  kniÍ£  into  the  body  of  the  bladder, 
fo  as  to  makc  a  fmall  wound  with  the 
point  only;  through  this  aperture  he 
pafi'es  a  crooked  or  ftraight  knife,  aimed 
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wilh  a  button,  whereby  he  enlárges  the 
wound  upwards  the  breadth  of  one  or 
two  finger?.  He  then  introduces  his  left 
índex  to  dtaw  the  upper  pait  of  the 
bladder  towards  the  navel,  and  then  en- 
lárges the  wound  downwards.  Imme- 
diately  after,  he  introduces  the  fore-finger 
of  the  other  hand,  and  examines  ihe  fize 
and  fítuation  of  the  done»  and  accordíng- 
ly  he  enlaiges  the  wound  either  upwards 
or  downwards,  in  order  to  extraél  it. 
And  when  the  (tone  is  extraéíed,  and  no- 
thing  left,  the  wound  is  dreíTed,  and  the 
patient  treated  much  in  ihe  fame  manner 
as  in  the  former  cafe, 
4.  The  fourth  method,  which  ís  called 
the  lateral  operation,  is  performed  by 
Chefelden  thus :  every  thing  being  pro- 
perly  prepared,  he  introduces  a  catheter, 
and  afterwards  makes  an  incifion  of  a 
proper  length,  beginning  where  they  end 
in  ihe  appnratus  major,  and  continuíngit 
iJovVnwards  between  the  accelerator  uri- 
liíe,  and  ere¿lor  penis,  on  the  left  fide  of 
inteftinum  reélum  j  and  dirc¿\¡ng  his 
knife  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  catheter, 
through  the  inferior  and  lateral  part  of 
the  bladder,  behind  the  proftaie  gland, 
and  above  the  feminal  veficles,  he  then 
continúes  it  forwards  through  the  fphinc- 
ter  of  the  bladcier,  and  left  fide  of  the 
proftrate  glands  inte  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  even  to  its  huib,  which 
preferves  the  reólum  bettcr  than  the  late- 
sai  method. 

Among  Chefelden^s  emendations,  Dou- 
glas  enumérales  thefe.  i.  If  he  fínds  the 
patieni'f!  pulfe  low  after  the  operation,  he 
applies  bliñers  10  the  arms,  which  efJ*e6lu- 
aily  raife  his  fpirits.  2.  If  the  wound 
grows  calloutj,  he  lays  on  a  piece  of  blifter- 
plaíhr  to  <*rode  it,  by  which  new  fleíli  puU 
Julates,  and  the  wound  unites.  3.  If  the 
wound  be  puirid,  he  mixes  a  litile  verdi- 
greafe  wlth  fome  digeftive  ointment. 
Wcmen  are  Icfs  fubje6t  to  the  ílone  ín 
the  bladder  than  men,  and  their  líri- 
nary  paíTages  are  more  íl^ort  and  lax, 
fo  that  in  general  the  ftone  being  but 
íniall,  diltharges  itftilf  with  the  uriñe, 
and  when  it  happens  to  increafe  in 
the  bl.uider,  we  have  inltances  of  its 
coming  away  fpontaneoufly.  Douglas 
propoíes  to  cxtraél  a  fmall  ftone  in  a  wo- 
man,  by  dilating  the  urethra  with  a  lent 
of  gentlan-rc^or,  or  prepared  fpongej 
but  when  the  ftone  is  large,  he  approves 
of  the  high  operation,  diftending  the 
bladder  wiih  warm  water,  .and  conipref- 


íing  the  urethra  by  an  afliftant's  fín^gr 
in  the  vagina,  and  then  making  ah  fn. 
cifion  intothe  bladder  immediately  above 
the  os  pubis.  Thi?,  Heifter  fays,  is 
a  very  proper  method,  when  the  ftor.c 
is  very  large,  and  the  patient  young  and 
healthy  ;  butMoi*and,  when  the  ftone  ig 
fmall,  prefers  the  apparatus  major, 
Upon  the  whole,  ülhotomy  appears  to  be 
a  dangerous  and  precarious  operation, 
ñor  can  one  method  alone  be  depended 
on ;  but  the  furgeon  muft  be  deterrained 
in  the  choice,  by  the  particular  circum. 
ftances  of  the  cafe. 

Nephrotomy,  the  fecond  fpecies  of  liiho. 
tomy,  is  by  moft  writers  on  the  fubjcft 
thought  impraflicable,  who  therefore  ab« 
folutely  rejeft  it  5  tho'  we  have  many  in- 
ftances  of  perfons,  who  have  been  cured 
of  wounds  of  the  back  penetrating  to  ihc 
kidneys.  Heifter  mentions  one  cureof 
this  kind performed  by  himfelf.  Wound?, 
therefore,  of  the  kidneys,  efpecially  thofe 
infli6Ved  on  the  back,  without  penetral» 
ing  into  the  caviiy  of  the  abdomen,  he 
fays,  are  óften  curable.  And  ihough 
Hippocrates  prohibits  his  pupils  frotn 
pra¿Í¡fing  lithotomy,  yet  in  treating  of 
diforders  in  the  kidneys,  in  his  workDe 
Intern.  AfFeft.  he  diredls  to  make  an 
incifion  near  the  kidneys  when  it  is  turne* 

.  fied  and  elevated,  and  after  extrafling 
the  pus,  to  difcharge  the  grave!  by  diu- 
rétics  5  for  this  opening  may  preferve  ihí 
patient,  who  muft  otherwife  die:  and 
again,  he  fays,  when  the  kidney,  being 
fuppurated,  tumifies  near  ihe  fpine,  a 
deep  incifion  fiiould  be  made  upon  the 
tumour  near  ihe  kidney,  or  into  the  kid- 
ney iifelf.  Henee  it  is  maniftft,  ihai  a 
wound  in  thefe  parts  did  not  appcar  fo 
formidable  to  him,  Roufet,  Riolanuí, 
and  others,  think  nephrotomy  may  be 
praéliftíd  with  fuccefs,  if  theopeningis 
made  where  the  ftone  is  perceptible,  and 
neither  the  emulgent  artery,  vein,  ñor 
uréter  wounded,  ñor  the  cavity  of  tbc 
abdomen  penetrated.  But  beyond  all 
difpute  it  muft  be  reafonable,  when  na- 
ture  points  out  the  place  by  a  lumouror 
abfcels  in  the  loins,  proceeding  from  a 
ftone  in  the  kidneys. 

LITHOXYLUM,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed 
by  Linnasus,  to  exprefs  a  heterogeneouJ 
íubftance  on  fea-plants,  which  has  frufti- 
fications  in  imprefled  points. 

LITHOZUGIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  H^; 
ñus  of  foíTils,  of  the  clafs  cf  the  fcrupt, 
compofcd  üf  a  firaply  ftony  matter,  nisk- 
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inga  kind  of  cement,  and  holding  firmiy 
together  fmall  pebbles,  &c,  embodied  ¡11 
ir.  See  ilie  articie  ScRUPi. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  the  lithozugía, 
j.  That  of  a  cryftalline  baíis  and  purer 
texlure,  approaching  to  the  nature  oí 
iiint,  called  by  the  engliíh  lapidaries  the 
puddjng  ílone  :  of  this  kind  are  reckon- 
ed  foiir  fpecies ;  jhe  yellowiíh  white  Ji- 
ihozugium,  the  greyiíli  white  liihozu- 
gium,  the  red  lithozugium,   and  the 
brownipi  lithozugium,  all  íilled  with 
pebbles.   2.  The  iithozugía  of  a  coarfer 
texture,  approadiing  to  the  nature  of 
quany-llone  :  of  this  kind  there  are  alfo 
rcckoned  four  fpecies,  uiz.  the  freíh- 
coloureJ  Hthüzugium,  íilled  with  reddiflj, 
impure,  cryítallinc  nodules  5  the  bluiíli, 
gliftering  lithozugium,  filled  with  whiie, 
¡rapure,  cryftalline  nodules;  the  whitiíli, 
grecn,  elegant  lithozugium,  filled  with 
cryftalline  nodules  5  and  the  friable,  palé, 
red  llihüzugium,  variegated  with  white 
veins  and  red  nodules. 
LITHUANIA,   a   province  of  Poland, 
boimded  by  Samogitia,  Livonia,  and  part 
oíRuífia,  on  the  north  j  by  another  part 
ofRiiflia,  on  the  eaít  5  by  Volhinia  and 
Polefia,  on  the  fouth  5  and  by  Pruília  and 
Polachia  on  the  well. 
UTÜRGY,  X£tTtífy<ct,  a  ñame  given  to 
ihofe  Tei  forms  of  praycr  which  have  been 
generally  ufed  in  the  chriftian  church.  Of 
ihefc  there  are  not  a  few  afcribed  to  the 
apollles  and  fathers,  but  they  are  almoíl 
univeifally  allowed  lo  be  fpurious. 
The  modern  liturgies  are  diverfifíed  ac- 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  nations  pro- 
íííling  the  chriftian  religión.    Of  thefe 
ihereare  the  armenian  lilurgy,  compofed 
byone  of  their  patriarchs,  named  John  ; 
that  of  the  cophti  or  chriftians  of  Egypt, 
wrilicn  in  the  cophtic  or  egyptian  lan- 
guage;  the  setbiopian  liturgy,  writt^n 
in  the  oíd  íethiopic  tongue,  faiil  to  be 
wriitcn  by  Dioícorus,  patriárch  of  Altx- 
andria  j  the  Greeks  have  four  liturgies, 
thofe  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,""  Sr, 
John  Chryfoftom,  and  St.  Bahl  ;  but 
«¡ley  onlinarily  read  oniy  the  latter,  ihe 
liturgy  of  St.  James  being  read  only  at 
Jcrufalem,  and  that  of.St.  Maikonlyat 
Alexandria :    the   fyriac   liturgies  are 
Diuch  more  numerous  ihan  the  Greek ; 
lorfaiher  Simón  tclls  us,  that  the  jaco- 
reckon  up  farty  different  liturgies, 
all  under  dififerent  ñames.    The  iniílal 
c[íhe  Maronites  contains  twelve  Htnr- 
g'es,  unJer  the  n^mes  of  St,  Xylius, 
P^Pej  Sr.  John  Chrvíüllüm;   Si.  J¿hn 
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the  evangeliftj  St.  Peter,  the  apoftle  5 
St.  Dionyfius  j  St.  Cyril  j  Matthew,  the 
paftorj   John,   patriarch  ;    St.  Eufta- 
thius;    St.   Maruta;    St.   James,  the 
apoftlej  St.  Mark,  the  evangelift  ;  ^and 
a  fecond  bf  St.  Petcr  :  and  the  Neftorians 
have  three  liturgies,  that  of  the  twelve 
apoftles,  that  of  Thcodofius,  fprnamed 
ti:e  interpretcr,  and  a  third  under  the 
ñame  of  St.  Neftorius. 
The  liturgy  of  ihé  church  of  Engiand 
was  compofed  in  the  year  1547,  fmce 
which  time  it  has  undergone  fcveral  al- 
teralions,  the  laft  of  which  was  in  the 
year  1661,  and  of  this  liturgy  Dr.  Com- 
ber  gives  the  following  charafler.  "  No 
**  church  was  evtr  bleflcd  wiih  fo  com- 
prehenfive,  fo  exa6l,  and  fo  inofFenfive 
a  liturgy  as  ours  :  which  is  fo  judí- 
ciouíly  contrived,  that  the  whole  may 
exercife  at  once  thdr  knowledge  and 
devotion ;  and  yet  fo  plain,  that  the 
moft  ignorant  may  pray  wiih  under- 
"  ftanding;  fo  fuil,  that  nothing  is  omit- 
ed,  which  ought  to  be  aíked  m  public; 
"  and  fo  particular,  that  it  comprifeth 
"  moft  things  which  we  would  aík  in 
prívate  ;  and  yet  fo  íliort,  as  not  to 
tire  any  that  have  true  devotion.  Its 
**  doftrine  is  puré  and  primitivc  j  its 
ceremonies  fo  few  and  innocent,  that 
**  moft  of  ihe  chiiftian  world  agree  in 
them  :  its  method  is  exai5t  and  naiu- 
ral,  its  language  lignificant  and  per- 
fpicuous,  moft  of  ihc  words  and  phra- 
**  fes  being  taken  out  cf  the  holy  ícrip- 
**  ture,  and  the  reft  are  the  expreífions 
M  of  the  fírft  and  pureft  ages/'  —  And  in 
the  opinión  of  the  mcft  impartial  ^  and 
excellent  Grotius,  (who  was  no  mem- 
ber  of,  ncr  had  any  ohligation  to,  ihís 
church)       the  englifli  liturgy  comes  fo 
near  the  primitive  patlern,  that  none 
of  ihe  reíormed  churches  can  compare 
with  it.''    Again,  he  fays,  "  In  tJie 
'*  prayers,  a  fcholar  can  difcetn  cloíe 
'*  logic,  pleafing  rhetoric,  puré  divinity, 
**  and  the  very  marrow  of  ,the  aniient 
doílrine  and  difcipüne  }  and  yet  all 
made  fo  familiar,  that  the  unlearntd 
**  may  fafely  fay,  Amen." 
LITUUS,  in   román  antiqnity,  a  íhort 
flr«¡ght  rod,  only  bending  a  liitle  at  one 
end,  ufed  by  the  auguis.    See  Augur. 
The  appellation  lituur.  is  alfo  given  to  a 
mufical  inftrument  cf  the  wind  kind, 
•  »ft-d  in  the  román  anricsj  ^robablv 
from  its  refeniblance  to  ihe  facred  rod  of 
the  auours. 
LIVADIA,  ihe  capital  cf  a  province  cf 
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european  Turky,  the  antient  Achaia, 
fjtuated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  gulph 
of  Lepanto:  eaíl  long.  23^  15',  norih 
lat.  37^  30'. 
LIVER,  bepary  ín  anatomy,  a  very  large 
vifcus,  of  a  red  coiour,  fítuated  ín  the 
right  hypachondrium,  and  ferving  for 
the  fecretion  of  ihe  bile  or  gall.  See  the 
article  Bile. 

Its  figure  is  irregular ;  the  upper  fur- 
face  being  convex,  fmooth,  and  equal  5 
the  lower,  hollow,  and  unequal.  There 
is  alfo  a  remarkable  eminence  calltd 
the  porta,  juíl  where  the  vena  portas  en- 
ters  ít, 

In  the  liver  we  are  alfo  to  obferve  the 
capfule   of  Glifronius,  its   difcoverer ; 
which  includes  the  branches  of  the  vena 
portee,  and  the  bilíary  du¿ls,  as  they  ap- 
prcach  the  liver,  as  well  as  within  it. 
The  veífels  of  the  liver  are  very  mime* 
rous;  receiving  arteries  from  the  coeliac, 
cyftics,  diaphragmatics,  &c.  veins,  from 
the  vena  portse,  vena  cava,  and  diaphrag- 
iTiaticveinj  and  nervcs  from  the  plexus 
liepaticus  of  the  inteicoílals.   See  the  ar- 
ticles  Artery,  Vein,  and  NervE. 
The  biliary  veífels  are  the  du61us  chole- 
docus  communis,  which  opens  obliquely 
into  the  duodenum  5  the  du61us  cyfti- 
cus,  which  runs  from  the  gall-bladder 
lo  the  common  duítj  and  the  du6lus 
bepaticus,  which  runs  from  the  liver  to 
tJie  common  áuSk  5  and  the  branches  of 
this  diítributed  through  the  liver,  make 
what  are  called  pori  biliarii.   Se?  the  ar- 
ticles  DucT,  Gall-bladder,  6fr. 
The  lymphatic  veífels  of  the  liver  are  to 
be  demonllraíed  either  by  a  ligature  of 
the  vena  porlje  in  living  animáis,  or  by 
jnflation  into  the  artery,  or  hepatic  du<5>, 
ín  dead  ones.    To  thefe  vellVls  we  may 
add  the  canalis  venofus,  and  the  great 
finus  of  the  vena  portas  in  the  íoetus,  See 
the  article  Foetus. 

The  fubftance  of  the  liver  was,  by  the 
aniients,  fuppolld  to  be  formed  merely 
cf  blood,  concreied  into  a  firm  mafs ; 
Malpighí,  and  many  of  the  laier  writers, 
havc  delermined  it  to  be  glandulous  5 
and  Ruyfch  makes  it  vafculous,  declar- 
it  to  be  formed  of  a  congeries  of  very 
:  veífels. 

;  already  given  the  external  figure 
iver  in  grown  perfons,  under  the 
Intestínes,  we  íliall  here  give 
new-born  foetus,  wheieby  the 
^ ;  between  them  will  he  tiie  more 
readnyi|apprehended.    A  A  A  A  (plaie 
CLXI./fig.  I.)  reprefents  the  circuinfe- 
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rence  of  the  Ilverj  BBBB,  the  lower 
part  of  the  liver,  in  which  there  are  fe- 
vera!  irregularities ;  C,  the  gall-bladder; 
D,  the  umbilical  vein,  running  witha 
fingle  trunk  from  the  navel  to  the  liver  | 
E  Elíí,  the  fmufes  of  the  vena  portx,  in- 
to  which  alone  the  umbilical  vein  inferís 
itfelf,  with  a  fingle  trunk  5  F,  the  trunk 
of  ihe  vena  porta?  cut  ofF;  GGGG,  the 
principal  branches  of  ihe  finus  of  the  vena 
portíe  dirtributed  through  the  liver,  which 
become  confpicuous  when  a  fmall  part 
of  the  fuperficies  of  the  liver  is  abraded 
off  j  H,  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  j  I,  í, 
the  canalis  venofus,  or  duólus  venofus, 
ariling  from  the  fmus  of  the  vena  porirc, 
ovcr-againíi  the  ingrefs  of  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  ínferting  itfelf  into  the  vena 
cava  :  this,  in  the  uterus,  carries  a  great 
part,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of 
the  blooíl,  carried  through  the  umbilical 
vein  to  the  liver  of  the  foetus,  by  a  large 
palTage  to  the  vena  cava  and  the  heart  j 
but  this,  after  the  bírth  of  the  foetus,  gra- 
dually  grows  narrower  and  clofesj  K, 
the  enirance  of  the  umbilical  vein  into 
the  fmus  of  the  vena  porlae. 
To  this  defcription  of  the  external  part 
oí  the  liver,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
add  that  of  its  blood -veífels,  together 
wiih  their  numerous  ramifications,  frecd 
from  the  parenchymatous  fubftance.  Fig. 
a.  ibhi,  reprefents  the  under  fide  of  ihcfe 
veífels ;  A  being  that  part  of  the  liver 
which  lies  next  to  the  back  5  B.  its  right 
fide  j  C,  its  anterior  edge.    D,  its  lefl 
fifie  ;  E,  the  vena  cava,  where  it  paíTcs 
through  the  diaphragm  ;  E  i,  E  2,  E  3, 
its  ihree  principal  branches  diítributed 
almoft  through  the  whole  liver  ;  F,  the 
vena  porise  turncd  upwards,  that  other 
velfcls  may  be  more  eafily  feen  ;  F  i,  F2, 
F  "í,  F  4,  four  branches  of  the  vena  portas 
diítributed  lo  feveral  quarters  of  theflai 
part  of  the  liver,  but  the  fifth  branch  is 
not  obferved  on  this  fide ;  G,  the  gall- 
bladder;  H,  H,  the  vena  umbilicalis  be- 
come  a  ligament;  I,  the  duftus  commu- 
nis choledochus  \  K,  the  canalis  venofus, 
now  performin^  the  office  of  a  ligament; 
L,  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  defcendensj 
íif  a  fmall  porlion  of  the  membrane  in- 
veíting  the  liver  ;  ¿r,  that  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm which  forrounds  the  vena  cava; 
c,  the  biliary  duíl ;       the  cyftic  du6t ; 
¿•,  the  place  where  thefe  veífels  meet;  /, 
the  hf^>atic  artery ;   ¿?,  (7,   the  hepatic 
nerves  ;  />,  />,  ^,  />,  the  common  capfula 
laid  open;  q,  r/,  the  lymphxdu6ts;  w,w>»?i 
&c.  the  ímaller  branches  cf  the  vena 
9  poris; 
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portíc;  Tíy  Tty  7ty  &c.  thc  fmall  branches 
of  ihe  vena  cava, 
litfiamnation  of  the  Li  VE R ,    See  the  article 

INFLAMMATION. 

LiVER  of  fulphury  Scc,    See  He  par. 
LivER-woRT,  licben,  ín  botany.    See  the. 

article  Lie HEN. 
LIVERPOOL,  or  Leverpool,  a  port- 

eown  of  Lancaftiire,  fifteen  miles  noitb 

of  Cliefter,  which  íends  two  members  to 

parliament. 

LIVERV,  in  matters  of  drefs  andequipage, 
a  certain  colour  and  form  of  drefs,  by 
Nvhich  noblemen  and  gentlemen  choofe 
to  diftinguiíh  their  fervants. 

LiVERY  offetfm^  in  law,  fignifies  deliver- 
ing  the  pofieíTion  of  lands,  ©"r.  to  him 
who  has  a  •'•ght  to  them.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  livery  and  fcifin  ;  livery  in 
law,  whcre  the  feoífer  being  ín  view  of 
the  land,  houfe,  or  othcr  thing  granted, 
fays  to  the  feoíFce  on  delivery  of  the 
deed,     I  give  to  you  yonder  land,  ^c. 

to  hold  to  you  and  your  heirs,  fo  go 
"  into  the  f<me,  and  take  poíTefiion  ac- 
"  cordingly/*  And  livery  in  deed,  is 
where  the  pañíes,  or  the  attornies  by 
them  auihorized,  coming  to  the  door  of 
the  houle,  or  upon  fome  part  of  the  land, 
declare  the  occalion  of  their  meeting  he- 
ÍQce  witneíTes,  read  the  deéd^  or  ¡ts  con- 
lenls,  and  in  cafe  it  be  made  by  attor- 
ney,  the  letter  of  attorney  is  alio  read, 
after  which,  if  ihe  delivery  be  of  a  houfe, 
the  grantor,  or  his  attorney,  takes  the 
ring,  key,  or  latch  belonging  to  the  door, 
orif  it  be  land,  a  turf,  or  clod  of  earih, 
and  a  twíg  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  de- 
livcring  them  with  the  deed  to  the  gran- 
tee  or  his  attorney,  fays,  **  I  A.  B.  do 
"  hereby  deliver  10  you  polfcíllon  and 
"  fcifin  of  ihís  meííuage  or  tenement, 
"  Éff.  to  hold  to  you,  your  heirs  and 
"  afligns,  according  to  the  purport,  true 
*'  ¡ntent,  and  meaningof  this  indenture, 
**  or  deed  of  feoíFnient."  Afcer  which 
the  grantee  enters  firft  alone,  and  fliut- 
ting  the  door,  and  ihen  opening  ¡t,  lets 
in  others. 

When  both  a  houfe  and  lands  are  con- 
veyed,  the  houfe  is  looked  upon  as  prin- 
cipal, and  thprefore  the  livery  is  made 
there.  If  lands  lie  in  diíFerent  parts  of 
the  fame  county,  the  livery  and  feifin  of 
one  part  in  one  place,  in  the  ñame  of 
the  vvhole  granted  in  the  feoffment,  is 
fufficientj  yet  when  ihey  lie  in  differcnt 
counties,  livery  and  feifm  mult  be  mane 
in  each.  If  a  perfon  grants  a  leaí'e  for 
years,  with  lemainder  lo  anoiher  for  life. 


or  ín  taíl,  £fr.  the  livery  and  felfin  muft 
be  made  to  the  leíTee  for  years,  without 
which  nothing  vvill  pafs  to  the  perlón  in 
remainder, 

Since  the  makíng  the  ftatute  of  ufes, 
livery  and  feifin  are  not  fo  much  ufed  as 
formerly  \  for  a  leafe  and  releafe,  a  bar- 
gain  and  fale  by  deed  inrolled,  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  veít  the  grantee  with  poíTcífion, 
without  the  formaílty  of  livery. 

LIVERYMEN,  ofLondon,  areanumber 
of  men  chofen  from  among  the  freemen 
of  each  company.  Out  of  this  body  the 
common  council,  íheriff,  and  olher  fupe- 
rior  oflkers  for  the  government  of  the 
city  are  elefted,  and  they  alone  have  the 
privílege  of  givíng  their  votes  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament  j  from  which  the  reít 
of  the  citizens  are  excluded. 

LIVONIA,  a  province  of  Ruflia,  i^o  miles 
long,  and  120  broad  5  bounded  by  the 
gulph  of  Finland,  on  the  north  ;  by  In- 
gria  and  great  Novogorod,  on  the  eaít  ; 
by  Liihuania  and  Courland,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  weft :  its  chicf 
towns  are  Narva,  Revel,  and  Riga. 

LIVONICA  TERRA,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica, akindof  fine  bole  ufed  in  the  íhops 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  of  which  there 
are  two  fpecies,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  ; 
the  díftinguiíliing  charaélers  of  which 
are  thefe :  the  yellow  livonian  earth  is  a 
puré  and  perfe¿lly  fine  bole,  of  a  íliattery, 
friable  tcxture,  confiderably  heavy,  and 
of  a  dull,  duíky  yellow,  which  has  ufually 
fon)e  faint  blufli  cf  reddiíhnefs  in  it :  it 
is  of  a  fmooih  furface,  and  does  not  ftain 
the  hands  j  it  adheres  fírmly  to  the  tongue, 
and  melts  freely  in  the  mouih,  leaving  no 
griltinefs  between  the  teeth,  and  does  not 
fcrment  with  acid  menftrua,  The  red 
livonian  earth  is  an  impure  bole,  of  a 
loofe  texture,  and  of  a  palé  red:  it  is  of 
a  fmooth  furface,  breaks  eafiiy  betweeri 
the  fingers,  and  does  not  at  all  ftain  the 
hands  ;  it  melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  has 
a  very  ftrongly  aftringent  tafte,  but  leaves 
a  grittinefs  between  the  teeth,  and  does 
not  ferment  with  acia  menftrua,  Theíe 
earths  are  both  dug  out  of  the  fame  pit, 
in  the  place  from  whence  they  have  thtíic 
ñame,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  generally  brouuhi  to 
US  made  up  into  little  cakes,  atid  fealed 
with  íhe  impreíTion  of  a  chun  h,  and  an 
efcutcheon  with  two  crofs  keys.  [n  Spain 
and  Portugal  they  are  much  ufed,  fome- 
times  fmgly,  romeiímes  mixed  together, 
and  are  goo  l  in  fevers  and  in  fluxes  of 
all  kinds.  The  red  is  the  more  power- 
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ful  aftrlngent.  The  Spanlards  and  Por- 
tiigueze  malee  alfo  a  üghi  kind  of  earthen 
ware  of  tbem. 

LIVRE,  a  french  money  of  account,  con- 
taining  twenty  fols.  See  the  articles 
CoiN  and  Money, 

LTXIVIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  falts, 
obtained  from  burnt  vegetables  by  lotion, 
See  the  article  Salt. 

LIXIVIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  ley,  ob- 
tained by  poiii  ing  fome  iíquor  upon  the 
aílies  of  pií.nts  ;  which  ís  more  or  lefs 
powerful,  as  it  has  imbibed  the  fixed 
íalts  contained  in  the  arties. 
Lixiviumsare  not only  ufefui  in  medicine, 
biitin  many  manufá'(J:liires,dyeing,b]each- 
íng,  &c.  See  Dyeing  and  Bleaching. 
The  lixivium  íáponarium,  or  foap  ley>, 
js  a  form  of  medicine  mentioned  in  ihe 
London  difpenfatory,  and  ordered  to  be 
made  in  the  followíng  manner  :  Take 
equal  weights  of  ruíln-potaíh,  and  quick- 
jijTse,  and  throw  water  upon  them  by 
degrees,  till  the  lime  is  ílacked  j  then 
throw  on  more  water,  and  íHr  all  to- 
gether,  that  the  falt  cf  the  aílies  may  be 
diíTolved  5  after  lome  time  pour  the  li- 
qnor,  filtercd  thro'.»gh  paper,  ifneedful, 
into  another  veífel.  It  is  much  ufed  in 
cafes  of  the  ftone. 

LIZARD,  lacerta,  in  zoo'ogy,  a  genusof 
amphibious  animáis,  the  body  of  which 
is  oblong  and  rounded,  the  legs  four, 
and  the  hinder  part  terminated  by  a  ta- 
pering  tail. 

The  fpecies  of  lízards  are  very  niimerous, 
being  diíb'nguiíhed  chiefly  by  the  number 

.  of  their  toes.  See  píate  CLXIT.  %.  i. 
where,  n*^  i.  reprelénts  the  long-tailed 
lizard,  called  from  the  fíerceneís  of  its 
afpeíl,  thelion-lizard;  and  n°  2.  another 
lizard  with  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  a 
long  and  rounded  tail,  and  plicated  íides. 

Lizard,  in  geography,  a  cape,  or  pro- 
montary'of  Cornwüll,  fífteen  miles  fouth 
of  Falmouth:  weíl  long.  5°  47',  norih 
lat.  49^  50', 

LOACH  the  englifliname  of  afiíh,  called 
by  Artedi,  the  fiTiooth  fpotted  cobitií^, 
with  a  cylindrical  body.    See  CoBiTiS. 

LOAD,  among  miners,  denotes  a  vein  of 
ore.    See  the  article  Mjne. 
3t  is  alfo  ufed  for  nine  diílies  of  ore.  See 
the  article  DisH^ 

LOADSTONE,  t!ie  fatrje  with  magnet. 
See  the  article  Magnet. 

LOAMS,  innatural  hiftory,  aredefincd  fo 
be  earths  compofed  of  difiimilar  partides, 
hard,  ftiff,  denfe,  and  hard  and  rough 
*D  the  touch  5  not  eafdy  dui5li]e  while 
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moifi-,  feadily  diffufible  in  water,  and 
compofed  of  fand,  and  a  tough  vifcíd 
clay,  Of  thefe  loams,  fome  are  whiiilh, 
and  others  brown  or  yeílow, 
LOBE,  in  anatomy,  any  liefliy  protuberant 
part,  as  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  lobesof 
the  ears,  6ífr.  See  LuNGS  and  Ear. 
LOBELIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
fyngenefia-polygamia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  monopetalous,  and 
ílightly  ringent:  the  fruit  is  an  oval  cap. 
fule,  containing  a  great  number  of  very 
fmall  feeds. 
LOCAL,  in  law,  fomethíng  fixed  to  the 
freehold,  or  tied  toa  certain  place:  thus 
real  a6lion->  are  local,  fmce  they  muft  he 
brought  in  the  country  where  they  lie; 
and  local  cuítoms  are  thofe  peculiar  to 
certain  countries  and  places. 
Local  coLOtrR.s,  in  painting,  fuch  as 
are  natural,  and  proper  for  each  objeflin 
a  pi61ure.  See  the  article  PiCTURE. 
Local  medicines,  thofe  deftined  to  act 
upon  particular  parts  :  fuch  are  fomen- 
tations,  epithems,  veficatories,  &c.  See 
the  article  Fomentation,  ^c. 
Local  problem,  among  mathemaiic¡an?| 
íuch  a  one  as  is  capable  of  an  infinite 
number  cf  different  foluiions,  by  reafon 
that  the  point  which  is  to  refoive  the 
problem  may  beindiíFerently  taken  with- 
ín  a  certain  extent,  as  fuppofe  any  where, 
within  fuch  a  line,  within  fuch  a  plañe 
figure,  &c.  which  is  called  a  geometric 
locus,  and  the  problem  is  faid  to.  be  a 
local  or  indetermined  one.  See  Locus, 
A  local  problem  may  be  eiiher  fimple, 
when  the  point  fought  is  in  a  right  line; 
plañe,  vvhen  the  point  fought  is  in  the 
circumference  cf  a  circle  ;  folid,  when 
the  point  required  is  in  the  circumference 
of  a  conic  fection  ;  or  laftly,  furfolid, 
when  the  point  is  in  the  perimeter  of  a 
line  of  the  fecond  gender,  or  of  an  high- 
er  kind,  as  geometers  cali  it, 
LOGATELLÜS's  balsam,  in  pharma. 
cy,  a  ceiebráted  balfam,  the  preparation 
whereof  is  directed  in  the  London  dif- 
penfatory as  follows  :  Take  of  oil-olive, 
•  onepint;  Strafourgturpentineand  yeilow 
wax,  each  half  a  pourd  ;  red  faunder?, 
íix  drams;  melt  the  wax  over  a  gentic 
fire,  vvith  fome  part  of  the  oil  ;  then  add 
the  reft  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine  5  af- 
tervvards  mix  in  the  faunders,  and  keep 
them  Itirring  together  until  the  mixture 
is  grown  cold.  The  Edinburgh  difpen- 
fatory dirccts  it  to  be  made  thus:  Take 
of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ;  oil-olive,  a 
pint  and  a  half  5  Vcnice  turpentine,  a 
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pound  and  a  half  5  balfam  of  Perú  j  tVVO 
oances;  dragonas  blood,  one  ounce ; 
nielt  the  wnx  in  the  oil  ovcr  a  gentle  fire  5 
then  add  the  tiirpentine,  and  having  taken 
them  from  the  fire,  mix  in  the  balfam  of 
Peiu  and  dragonas  blood,  keeping  them 
cont'nually  ftirring  till  grown  cold. 
This  ballam  is  ul'ed  in  internal  bruifes 
and  híemonhages,  erofions  of  the  in- 
teftinci?,  ulceraiions  of  the  lungs,  dyfen- 
teries,  and  in  fome  coughs  and  afthmas  ; 
the  dofe  is  from  two  fcriiples  to  two 
drams ;  it  may  be  commodloufly  cxhibited 
along  with  about  double  its  weíght  of 
conferve  of  rofes  :  fome  ha  ve  likewife  ap- 
plicd  it  externally,  fordeterging  and  in- 
carn^ting  recent  vvounds  and  ulcers. 

LOCHABER.    See  LoquABYR. 

LOCHÍA,  in  medicine,  a  flux  from  the 
iiterus,  confequent  to  dcÜvery,  See  the 
arricie  Delivery. 

T\ús  flux  proceeds  from  the  appendices 
cxcx,  afcer  the  feparation  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  is  ufefui  and  even  neceíTary 
to  iinload  the  veíTcIs  of  the  womb  :  ít  is 
at  fírft  bloody,  and  retains  a  fanguine 
colour  for  three  or  foiir  days,  till  at 
jength  it  becomes  like  the  waíhings  of 
flcih.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  it  is  milky, 
and  at  l.ift  lymphatic  :  though,  in  fome, 
it  continúes  but  twelve  houis,  in  others 
tvvpnty-four. 

Afttr  delivery,  therefore,  the  woman 
lliould  be  put  to  bed,  and  a  folded  flieet 
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put  under  her  to  receive  the  lochia  : 
warm  linen  íhould  alfo  be  applied  to  the 
genital  parts,  to  keep  out  the  airj  and 
a  comprefs,  dipt  in  warm  wine,  íhould 
be  applied  to  the  belly,  but  not  loo  tight. 
Wiien  the  flux  of  the  lochia  is  modérate, 
it  requires  no  afliílance  ;  but  if  im- 
jnorierate,  which  very  fequenily  hap- 
pens,  it  is  attended  with  weaknefs,  loath- 
ipg,  f.^inting,  convuifions,  a  flovv,  weak, 
or  intermittmg  pulfe,  cxceliive  paler^cl's, 
dimnefs  of  figbt,  and  a  tingling  in  the 
ears.  In  this  cafe,  Aftruc  dire¿>s  bleed- 
ing  í  and  if  any  part  of  the  placenta  re- 
mains  in  tl)e  womb,  it  fliould  be  fearch- 
ed  for,  and  taken  out.  Internally  at- 
temperaiing  medicines  are  to  be  oiven, 
to  quiet  ihe  CGmmotion  of  the  blood  : 
fuch  are  nitre,  crabs-eyes,  cinnab-ír,  and 
giher  alk:iline  abíbrbents ;  and  if  ihefe 
are  infufiicient,  ihe  milder  aflringents  are 
to  l)e  called  in.  Syiienham  recommends 
an  incrafl'ating  diet,  and  the  fcÜowing 
cirink  :  mix  equal  quantifies  of  plantain- 
waier,  and  red  wine,  which  boíl  down 
gne  ihird,  fweetening  it  with  fugar 5  and 


of  this,  when  cold,  let  the  patient  (^rínfc 
half  a  pound  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
If  an  immodcrate  flux  of  the  lochia  be 
dangerous,  a  fuppreílion  of  it  is  more 
fo  j  the  abdomen  fweils ;  the  breathing 
is  difficult ;  and  faintings,  cold  fweat*, 
and  the  rigours  of  acute  fevers  ftiper- 
vene.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  paticnt's 
Itrength  will  permit,  let  blood,  and  gíve 
her  an  enjoltient  and  diUient  ptifan 
of  althaej,  as  alfo  emollient  clyflers  ; 
applying  fomentations  of  marfli-maÜGwi! 
on  the  región  of  the  úteros.  If  thefe 
give  eafe,  you  may  prefcribe  gentle 
aperitives,  as  faflron  taken  íike  tea; 
and  her  feet  íhould  be  bathed  in  warm 
water.  If  the  flux  is  only  diminlíheá, 
you  mav  give  tincture  of  myrrh,  amher, 
and  fafi^ron,  together  or  fmgle,  ¡n  fninll 
dofes,  in  lea,  often  in  a  day,  or  elixir 
proprietalis.  If  the  lochia  are  quite  fup- 
prefled,  there  is  almoft  nlways  a  fever  5 
in  which  cafe,  all  íbrcing  mtdicines  are 
unfafe  ;  and  therefore  bUedino^  in  the 
foor,  in  plethoríc  perfons,  "'i II  be  proper, 
with  attemperaiing,  abforbcnt,  and  ni- 
trous  powders,  diaphoretic  pottons,  and 
aqueous  liquors,  as  in  acute  fevers.  Séc 
the  article  Fever. 
LOCHMABEN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  fíf- 

teen  miles  eaít  of  Dumfries. 
LOCK,  an  inflrumcnt  ufed  for  f.irtet>in^ 
doors,  cheds,  (s^c.  generally  opened  hy 
a  key.  See  the  anide  KeY- 
The  lock.is  eftcemed  the.mafler  piece  ín 
fintthery  5  much  art  and  delicacy  l>ein5 
required  in  contriving  and  varying  the 
ward?,  bolts  and  fprings.  From  the  dif- 
fcrent  ftruclure  of  locks,  accommodated 
lo  their  difTcrent  ufe,  they  acquire  dif- 
ferent  ñames  :  thus  thofe  placed  on  outer 
doors  are  caüed  ílock-locksj  tholé  on 
inner  door?,  fpring-locks  ;  thofe  on 
trunk?;,  trunk  locks,  pad-Iocks,  Gfr. 
Of  thefe  the  fpring  lock  is  the  moíV  cu- 
rious  :  its  principal  pans  are,  the  main- 
plate,  the  cover-plate,  and  the  pin-hole: 
to  the  main  píate  belong  the  key -hele, 
top  hook_,  crofs-wal-ds,  bolt-toe,  or  boit- 
nab,dr3wback  fpring,  tumbler,  pin  of  the 
tumbler,  and  the  Itaples  j  to  ihe  cover- 
plate  bsiong  the  pin,  main-ward,  crcfs- 
ward,  ílép  ward,  or  dapper-wírd  ;  to 
the  pin-hole  bclong  the  hook-ward, 
main  crofs-ward,  fliank,  thepot  or  bread, 
bit,  and  bow-ward.  The  ¡mportaiion  of 
locks  i<;  prohibited, 
LOCICMAN,  an  oflicer  in  thejíle  of  Man, 
wh-í»  fxecutrs  the  orders  of  the  sovern- 
mentj  much  like  our  under  íheviiT, 
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LOCRIDA,  a  town  of  Turky  ín  Europe, 
leveníy  miles  fouih-eaft  of  Dur^zzo ; 
caft  long.  north  lat.  41**. 
LOCUS  GEOMETRicus,  denotes  a  líne, 
hy  vvhích  a  local  or  ¡ndeterminate  pro- 
blem  ís  folved.  See  Local  Problem. 
A  locus  is  a  line,  any  point  oí  which 
may  cqually  folve  an  índeterminate  pro- 
blem. Thus,  if  a  right  line  fuffice  for 
the  conftiuélion  of  the  equation,  it  is  call- 
ed  ¡ocus  ad  reóium  \  if  a  circlej  locus  ¿id 
árculurn  ;  if  a  parábola,  lacus  ad  para- 
holam }  if  an  ellipfis,  locus  adellipfm-^  and 
fo  of  the  reft  of  the  conic  feílions. 
The  loci  of  fuch  equations  as  are  right 
lines,  or  circles,  the  antients  called  pkiin 
loci ;  and  of  thofe  that  are  parábolas, 
hyperbolas,  (^c.folid  loci,  But  Wolfius, 
and  others,  among  the  moderns,  divide 
the  loci  more  commodiouíly  inlo  orders, 
according  to  the  numbers  of  dimenfions 
to  which  the  índeterminate  quantities 
rife,  Thus,  it  will  be  a  locus  of  the  firft 


tíons,  and  the  fraflion  thatimultíplics  the 
other  unicnown  quantíty  x,  to  be  re- 

duced  to  this  exprefllon— ,  and  all  the 
a 

known  terms  to  c, 

The  locus  of  the  firft  formula  beíng  al- 
ready  determined  :  to  find  that  of  the  fe- 
bx 

cond,^—— +      in  theJíne  AP,  (n**  1.) 

a  ^  ' 

take  A  B  =:  ¿z,  and  draw  B  E  ~  ¿,  A  D 

zz  c  and  parallel  to  PM.    On  the  fame 

ílde  AP,  draw  the  line  AE  of  an  ¡nde- 

finite  length  towards  E,  and  the  inde- 

finite  ílraight  line  D  M  parallel  to  A  E, 

Then  the  line  D  M  is  the  locus  of  the 

aforefaid  equation, .  or  formula  j  for  ¡f 

the  line  MP  be  drawn  from  any  point 

M  thereof  parallel  to  AQ^,  the  trianglei 

A  B  E,  and  AP  F,  will  be  fimilar ;  and 

therefore  AB   (a)i  BE  (b)  A^ 

¿V 

(x)  VF  ir~j  and  confequently  PM 


order,  if  the  equation  is  x  zz—  j  a  lo-      (y)  =  P  F  f  zz— )  +  F  M  (jc.) 

c  ^      a ' 


cus  of  the  fecond  or  quadratic  order,  if 
y'^zzax,  ory  zza'^  — x  ;  a  locus  of 
the  third  or  cubíc  order,  if ^^^^  qj. 
j^znax"^ — x^,  &c, 
The  better  to  conceive  the  nature  of 
the  locus,  fuppofe  two  unknown  and 
variable  right  lines  A  P,  P  M  (píate 
CLIX.  fig.  4.  n**  1,  2  )  making  any 
given  angle  A  P  M  with  each  other ; 
the  one  whereof,  as  A  P,  we  cali  x^ 
having  a  fixed  origin  in  the  point  A,  and 
extending  itíelf  indefínitely  along  a  right 
line  given  in  polition  ;  the  other  PM, 
which  we  call^,  continually  changing 
lis  pofition,  but  always  parallel  to  itfelf. 
An  equation  only  containíng  thefe  two 
unknown  quantities  x  and  y,  mixed  with 
known  oncs,  which  expreífes  the  relation 
of  every  variable  quantíty  AV  (x)  to  its 
correfpondent  variable  quantíty  FÑÍ  (y): 
the  line  paíTmg  through  the  extremities 
of  all  the  valúes  of  y,  i.  e,  through  all 
the  points  M,  is  called  ^ geo?netncal locus , 
ín  general,  and  the  locus  of  that  equa- 
tior)  in  particular. 

All  equations,  whofe  loci  are  of  the  firft 
oi\ler,  may  be  reduced  to  fome  one  of 

the  four  following  formulas  :  i,yzz^* 

¿x,  bx  ^ 

^.y=-^+c.  3^y=z-j—c.^.y- 


To  find  the  locus  of  the  third  form, 

— c,  proceed  thus:  aflume  ABzia 

(n°  4.)  5  and  draw  the  right  lines 
BEri^,  ADzrcand  parallel  toPM,  the 
one  on  one  fide  AP,  and  the  other  on 
the  other  fide :  and  through  the  points 
A,  E,  draw  the  líne  A  E  of  an  indefinile 
length  towards  E,  and  thro'  the  point 
D,  the  line  DM  parallel  to  AE:  thcn 
the  indefinite  right  line  GM  fiiall  be  fhe 
locusfoughtj  for  we  fiiall  have  always 


PM 


bx 


€  — ^ .  Whcrethe  unknown  quantíty j', 
ís  fuppofed -always  to  be  freed  from  frac* 


=:r^;-PF=:(lí)-FMrO 

Laftiy,  to  find  the  locus  of  the  fourlh 
bx 

formula,  ync — — j  in  AP  (n^  5.) 
a 

take  A  B  —  ¿z,  and  draw  BE  =  ¿, 
A  Drif,  and  parallel  to  P  M,  the  one  on 
one  fide  AP,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
fide ;  and  through  the  points  A,  and  E, 
draw  the  line  A  E  indefínitely  towards 
E,  and  through  the  point  D  draw  the 
line  DM  parallel  to  AE.  Then  DG 
fiiall  be  the  locus  fought;  for  if  the  linc 
M  P  be  drawn  from  any  point  M  there- 
of, parallel  to  A  ,  then  we  Ihall  al- 
ways have  PM~FM— PF,  that  is 
bx 

y-c  

a 

Henee  it  appears,  that  all  the  loci  of  ihc 
firft  degree  are  ftraight  lines ;  which  may 
be  €afily  íound,  becaufe  all  thcir  equa- 
tions 
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tíons  may  be  reduced  to  fome  one  of  the 
foregoing  formulas. 

locí  of  the  fecond  degree  are  conic 
feftions,  'viz,  either  the  parábola,  the 
cifcle,  eHipfis,  or  hyperbola:  if  an  equa- 
tion  therefore  be  gíven,  whofe  locus  is  of 
ihe  fecond  degree,  and  it  be  required  to 
draw  the  conic  feftion,  which  is  the  locus 
thereof;  firft  draw  a  parábola,  ellipfis, 
or  hyperbola ;  fo  as  that  the  equations 
expreífing  the  natures  thereof  may  be  as 
compound  as  poíTible.  In  order  to  get 
general  equations,  or  formulas,  by  ex- 
amining  the  peculiar  properties  whereof 
we  may  know  which  of  thefe  formulas 
the  gíven  equation  ou^ht  to  have  regard 
to;  that  ¡8,  which  oí  the  conic  feftions 
vvill  be  the  locus  of  the  propofed  equa- 
tion. This  known,  compare  all  the 
terms  of  the  propofed  equation  with  the 
terms  of  the  general  formula  of  that 
conic  feílíon,  which  you  have  found  will 
be  the  locus  of  the  given  equation  5  by 
which  means  you  wilT  find  how  to  draw 
the  feólion,  which  is  the  locus  of  the 
equation  given. 

For  example;  ]etAF-=ix,  PM=:^», 
be  unknown,  and  variable  liraight  lines 
(n°  6.) ;  and  let  />,  r,  j,  be  given 
right  lines :  in  the  line  AP  take  ABzr//z, 
and  draw  BE—//,  ADzir  and  parallel 
to  P  M }  and  through  the  point  A  draw 
AE=^,  and  through  the  point  D  the 
indefinite  right  line  DG  parallel  to  AE. 
In  D  G  take  DC—j,  and  with  C  G,  as 
a  diameter,  having  its  ordinales  parallel 
to  P  M,  and  ihe  line  CVLznp,  as  the 
parameter,defcribea  parábola  C  M:  then 
the  portion  thereof,  ¡ncluded  in  the  angle 
PAD,  will  be  the  locus  of  the  following 
general  formula: 


>7- 





•  2 ry 4-  Vt  r 

7n 
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For  if  from  any  point  M  of  that  por- 
tion there  be  drawn  the  right  line  M  P, 
making  any  angle  A  P  M  with  MP  ; 
the  triangles  ABE,  A P F,  fliall  be 
fimilar ;  therefore, 

AB:  AE::  AP  :  AFor  DG5  thatis, 
m  :  e  ii  X  And  AB  :  BE  :: 


the  parábola  G  M  ^zr  CGx  C  H  5  which 
equation  will  become  .that  of  the  general 
formula,  by  putting  the  literal  valúes  of 
thofe  lines. 

Again,  if  through  the  fixed  point  A  you 
draw  the  indefinite  right  line  A  Q^(n^ 
7.)  parallel  to  PM,  and  you  take 
AB  n: and  draw  B  Erzw  and  parallel 
to  A  P,  and  thro*  the  deierminate  pointa 
A,  E,  the  line  AEzr^;  and  if  in  AP 
you  take  A  D  rr  r  :  and  draw  the  in- 
definite ftraight  line  DG  parallel  to  A  E, 
and  take  D  C  —  í  :  This  being  done, 
if  with  the  diameter  C  G,  whofe  or- 
dinates  are  parallel  to  AP,  and  para- 
meter  the  lineCH— />,  you  defcribe  a 
parábola  C  M;  the  portion  of  this  para- 
bola  contained  in  the  angle  B  A  P  íhall 
be  the  locus  of  this  fecond  equation,  or 
formula : 


'Z  r  X  ■\- 
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For  if  ihe  line  MQJie  drawn  from  any 
point  M,  therein,  parallel  to  A  P  j  then 
will,  AB  :  AE  ::  AQ^or  PM  : 


ey 
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AF 
and 


or  D  G  ;  that  is,  7n 

AB  :  BE  ::  ACL:  QFj  that  is,  w 

And  therefore  G  M  or 
7iy 


71  : 


VI 


QJVI  — QJF-.FG=r;f-^~r5  and 
CGorDG— DC:=~— /. 

771 

And  fo  by  the  common  propcrty  of  the 
parábola,  you  will  have  the  foregoing  fe- 
cond equation,  or  formula.  So  líkewife 
may  be  found  general  equations  for  the 
oiher  conic  fe«5Í¡ons, 

Now  if  it  be  required  to  draw  ihe  para- 
bola,  which  we  find  to  be  the  locus  of 
this  propofed  equation  j»^  —  2  ay —  bx 
■Vcc  —  o^  compare  evciy  term  of  the 
firíl  formula  with  the  terms  of  the  equa- 
tion,  becaufc  ^  ^  in  both  is  without 


fraflions 


and  then  will-íii 


:í?,  becaufe 


71  :: 


the  reflan gle  x  y  not  being  in  the  pro- 
pofed equation,  the  faid  reéVangle  may  be 
efteemed  as  muitiplicd  by  o  j  whence 
71  iz  o,  and  771  =;  e  \  becaufe  the  line  A  E 
faliing  in  A  B,  that  is,  in  AP  in  the  con- 
ftruélion  of  the  formula,  the  points  B,  E, 
do  coincide.    Therefore  dettroying  ali 

-  F  G  — •        -r.  And  CG  or  DG      the  terms  adfeaed  wiih  —  in  the  formula, 

ex  ^ 

—  I^Crr  r.  But  from  the  natureof      and  fubítituting     for^,  we  fliail  gttj^ 


AP  :  PFj  that  is. 
And  confequenily  G  M  or  P  M  —  P  F 
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—  2  rjr  — /)  AT+rr+^/'n  0.  Ágain, 
by  comparing  the  coriefpondent  teim'? 

—  s  r y  and  —  1.  ay^  as  alfo  —  p  x  and 
'—bXy  vve  have  r—  a,  and  p  zz  b  \  and 
comparing  the  terms  wherein  areneither 
of  the  unknown  quantíties  x,  y,  we  get 
rr  +ps     c  Cf  and  fubftítuting  a  and  b, 

ce — aa  . 
for  r  and/>,  ihcn  wlll  jzz —  ,  which 

is  a  negative  cxprefíion  when  a  ís  greater 
than  c,  as  is  here  luppofed.  There  is 
is  no  need  of  comparing  the  firft  terms yy 
and  j^,  becaufe  they  are  the  fame.  Now 
the  valúes  of  n,  r,pt  j-,  being  thusfound, 
the  fought  locus  may  be  conlh'u¿\ed  hy 
nieans  of  the  conítruflion  of  the  formula, 
and  after  the  foUowing  manner. 
Becaufe  B  E  —  7i  zz  o  (n^  8.)  the  poínts 
B,  E,  do  coincide,  and  ihe  line  A  É  falls 
jn  A  P  }  therefore  thro*  the  fixed  point 
A  draw  toe  h'ne  ADzzrzza  parallel  lo 
P  M,  and  draw  D  G  parallel  to  A  P,  in 

whích  take  D  C  n:  ;  =  — í>  then 

b 

with  pe,  as  a  diameter,  whofe  ordi- 
nales aieiíght  lines  parallel  toPM,  and 
parameter  the  \\i\tQ,\ízzpzzby  del'cribe 
a  parábola  :  then  the  two  portions 
O  MM,  R  M  S,  contained  in  the  angle 
PAO,  formed  by  the  line  AP,  and  the 
line  A  O  drawn  parallel  toP  M,  will  be 
the  locus  cf  the  given  equation,  as  is 
Cifily  pro  ved. 

If  ¡n  a  given  equatíon  whofe  locus  ís  a 
parábola,  x  x  \^  v/ithont  a  fra6lion  ;  then 
the  term  of  the  fecond  formula  muft  be 
conipared  wiih  thofe  of  the  given  tqua- 
tion. 

Thus  much  for  the  nDCthod  of  conílriifl- 
ing  the  loci  of  the  equations  winch  are 
conic  j'có^ions.  If,  now,  an  fquation, 
whofe  locus  is  a  conic  feftion,  be  eiven, 
aiui  tile  particular  fe6\ion  whereof  it  is 
the  loctis  be  required  :  all  the  terms 
of  ihe  given  equation  being  brought  over 
to  one  lide,  fo  that  the  other  be  equal  to 
noihing,  there  will  be  two  cafes. 
Cale  í.  When  the  rei'^angle  xy  is  not 
ín  tbe  given  equatíon.  1.  If  either^'j' or 
;t  be  in  the  fame  equation,  the  locus 
wiil  be  a  parábola,  a.  If  both  and^'^ 
are  in  the  equation  with  the  fame  figns, 
the  locus  will  be  an  ellipfis,  or  a  cir- 
cle.  3.  If  XX  and_y_y  have  diíTere-nt 
íígns,  the  locus  wjII  be  an  hyperbola,  or 
the  oppofite  feélions  regarding  their  ci- 
amerers. 

Cale  II.  When  thereéiangle  x y  is  in  the 
given  equation.  i.  If  neither  «  f  ihe 
(¿juayes  XX  or  yy  i  or  only  one  of  them, 


be  ín  the  fame,  the  locus  of  it  will  te 
an  hyperbola  bttween  the  arymptotes, 
a.  'í^yy  and  xx  be  therein,  having  difl 
ferent  figns,  the  locus  will  be  an  hyper. 
bola  regarding  its  diameters.  3.  If  bo(h 
the  fquares  xx  and  y  y  are  in  the  equation, 
having  the  fame  figns,  you  muft  free  the 
fquare  yy  from  fra^ions  5  and  then  the 
locus  will  be  an  hyperbola,  when  the 
fquare  of  v  the  fra^tion  multiplying  xy^  ' 
is  equal  to  the  fiaflion  multiplying  a*  .r, 
an  ellip^s,  or  cirde,  when  the  fame  is 
lefs  ;  and  an  hyperbola,  or  the  oppofue 
feólions,  regarding  thcir  diameters,  when 
preater. 

LOCÜLAMENT,  among  botanifls,  de- 
notes  á  cell,  or  partition,  in  afecd-pod, 
for  the  feed  of  a  plant,  See  Plant. 
In  one  plant  we  meet  with  one  loculament 
¡n  a  pod  5  in  others,  with  two,  three,  or 
more. 

LOCÜST,  locujla,  in  zoology,  the  ñame 
of  feveral  fpecíes  of  gryllus.  See  ihe 
article  Gryllus. 

The  great  green  locuft,  wiih  a  ílraight 
enfiform  tail,  is  near  two  inches  in  Icn^th, 
and  about  the  tliicknefs  of  a  man's  littie 
fingerj  it  iscommon  in  pailures,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  is  callcd  by  au- 
thors,  locufta  viridis  luajor, 
The  country  of  the  ColTacks,  in  dry 
fummers,  is  much  ir.fcíted  wiih  prodi- 
gious  fwarms  of  locuíts  j  which  devour 
all  the  corn  and  pafture. 

LocusT-TREE,  in  botauy,  a  ñame  by 
which  the  people  cf  the  Weli-íntlies  cali 
a  fpecíes  of  acacia.    See  Acacia* 

LODGMENT,  in  military  aífairs,  ís  a 
woíkraifed  with  earth,  gabíons,  fifcines, 
wooKpackí?,  or  mantelets,  to  coverthe 
befiegers  from  the  enemies  fire,  and  lo 
prevent  their  lofing  a  place  which  iln  v 
have  gained,  and  are  refolved,  if  polliL! 
to  kcep.  For  this  purpofe,  when  a  lüd¿- 
ment  is  to  be  made  on  the  glacis,  co- 
vcit-way,  or  in  a  breach,  there  mnll  hé 
great  provifion  made  cf  fafcines,  fand- 
bags,  Gfr.  in  the  trenches  ;  and  during 
ihe  aélion,  the  pioneers  with  fafcines, 
fand-bags,  &c.  íhould  he  makirg  tht 
lodgment,  in  order  to  form  a  coverirg 
in  as  advantageous  a  manner  as  poflible 
from  the  oppofite  baftion,  or  the  place 
raoft  to  be  fr^ared. 

LOEFLINGIA,  in  botany,  a  ^enns  of  the 
triandria  monogynia  c\^í&  of  plañís,  ihe 
calyx  of  which  is  a  íive-leafcd,  ere6t 
perianlhuim  \  ihe  corolla  coníilts  of 
five  very  fmall,  oblong,  oval  petáis, 
forming  a  glohe  :  the  fruit  is  an  oyaK 
three-cornereJ  crip'ule,    compoíVd  of 
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threr  vaU'es,  and  contaínín^  three  cells ; 
the  feeds  are  niimerous  and  oval. 

LOESELTA,  in  botany,  a  gcnus  of  the 
didynamia-angiorperoiia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flovver  of  which  is  monopetalous, 
and  quínquifid  at  the  limb  :  the  fruit  ís  a 
tnlocular  capíule,  wiih  feveral  angulated 
fceds  in  each  cell. 

LOG,  ¡n  naval  afíair!?,  ís  a  flat  píece  of 
wood,  íliaped  fomevvlial  like  a  flounder^ 
wiih  a  píece  of  lead  fiítened  lo  its  bot- 
lom,  which  makes  it  ftand  or  Rvim  up- 
right  in  the  water.    See  píate  CLXII. 

Tothís  log  is  faftened  a  long  líne,  called 
llie  log  lina  ;  and  this  is  commonly  di- 
vided  inte  certain  fpaces  fifiy  feet  in 
length,  by  knots,  which  are  pieces  of 
knoited   twíne,   inieeved   betwcen  the 
flrands  of  the  line ;   vvhich  íhew,  by 
means  of  an  half  minute  glafs,  how 
many  of  thefe  fpaces  or  knois  are  run 
out  in  half  a  minute.    They  commonly 
begin  to  be  counted  at  the  díftance  of 
about  ten  fathoms,  or  fixty  feet  from  the 
log }  that  fo  the  log,  when  it  is  hove 
over-board,  may  be  out  of  the  eddy  of 
the  íli¡p''s  wake   before  they  begín  to 
counr,  and  for  the  ready  dífcovery  of 
this  point  of  commencement,  there  is 
commonly  faftened  at  it  a  red  rag. 
The  log  being  thus  prepared,  and  hove 
over-board  from  the  poop,  and  the  line 
veered  out  by  the  help  of  a  rcel,  as  faft 
as  ihe  rtiip  fails  from  it,  wíll  íliew  how 
far  the  íliip  has  run  in  a  given  time  5 
and  confequently  her  rate  of  failing. 
Henee  it  is  evídent,  that  as  the  diftance 
cf  the  knoís  bears  the  fame  proportion  to 
a  müe,  as  half  a  minute  does  to  an  hour, 
whatever  numher  of  knots  the  íhip  runs 
in  half  a  minute,  the  fame  numher  of 
miles  ílie  will  run  in  an  hour,  fuppofing 
her  to  run  with  the  fame  degree  of  velo- 
city  during  that  time  ;  and  iherefore, 
in  order  to  knaw  her  rate  of  failing,  it 
is  the  general  way  to  heave  the  log  every 
hour  j  hut  if  the  forcé  or  díreflíon  of  the 
wind  vary,  and  does  not  continué  the 
fsme  during  the  whole  hour,  or  if  there 
has  been  more  fail  fct,  or  any  fail  handed 
in,  by  which  the  íhip  has  failed  fafter  or 
flowri  ihan  íhe  did  at  the  time  cf  heav- 
ing  ihe  log,  there  muft  then  be  an  allow- 
ance  made  for  it  accordingly, 
ÍOG  BOARD,  a  table  generally  divided  in- 
to  íive  columns,  in  the  firíl  of  which  is 
entered  the  hour  of  the  day ;  ín  the  fe- 
cond,  the  courfe  fteered  }  'in  ihe  third, 
the  núml>er  of  knots  rau  otT  théleel  eai:h 
VcL.  lU. 


timeof  heaving  ihe  log  ;  in  the  fourth, 
from  what  point  the  wind  blows  ;  ard  ín 
the  fifth,  obfervations  on  ihe  weather, 
variatlbn  of  the  compafs, 

I.OG-BOOíi,  a  book  ruled  in  columns  like 
the  log  boardj  into  v/hich  the  account 
on  the  log-board  is  tranfcribed  every  day 
at  noon  ;  fróm  whence<  after  it  is  cor- 
rcíled,  fiff.  ít  is  entered  into  the  j'ournal, 

Log-wood,  in  ccmmerce,  the  wood  of  a 
tree  called,  by  bot^nifts,  hícmatoxylum. 
See  the  artícle  H^matoxylum. 
Log  wood  is  ufed  by  dyers,  for  dyeíng 
blacks  and  blues. 

LOGARITHMIC,  in  genera^  fomething 
belonging  tó  logarilhms.    See  the  artide 

LOGARTTHMS. 

LoGARiTHMic  CURVE.  If  cn  the  line 
A  N  (píate  CLIÍ.  fig.  3.)  both  waysin- 
definitely  extended,  be  taken,  A  C,  CE, 
EG,  G  I,  I  L,  on  the  right  hand.  And 
alio  A^^,  g  P,  on  the  kft,  all  equal 
to  one  aoüther.  And,  if  at  íhe  points 
P,  j^,  A,  C,  E,  G,  í,  L,  be  ereaed  to  the 
right  line,  A  N,  the  perpendiculars  P  S, 
gd,  A  B,  C  D,  E  F,  G  H,  I  K,  L  M, 
vvhich  let  becortinually  proportional,  and 
reprefent  numbers,  ^nz.  A  B,  ij  CD,  10, 
E  F  100,  &fr.  then  fnall  we  have  two 
progreflions  of  lines,  arithmetical  and 
geométrica!  :  for  the  lines  A  C,  A  E, 
AG,  ^r.  are  in  arithmetical  progreífion, 
or  as  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c,  and  fo  reprefent 
the  logarithms  to  which  the  geometrical 
Jines  A  B,  C  D,  E  F,  &c,  do  corre- 
fpond.  For  fince  A  G  is  triple  of  the 
right  line  A  C,  the  number  G  H  íhall  be 
in  the  ihiíd  place  fróm  uníty,  if  C  D  be 
in  the  firít:  fo,  likewife,  íhall  LMbe 
in  the  fifih  placc>  fince  A  L  5  A  C. 
If  the  extremities  of  the  proportionals 
S,  dy  B,  D,  F,  Éfr.  be  joined  by  right 
lines,  the  figure  SBML  will  become  a 
polygon,  confiíting  of  more  or  lefs  fide?, 
according  as  there  is  more  or  lefs  terma 
ín  the  progrefllon. 

If  the  parts  A  Cj  C  E>  E  G,  be 
bifeílcd  in  the  points  r,  ey  gy  i,  /,  and 
there  be  again  raifed  the  piMpendiculars 
c  df  sffgbf  ik,  if/ij  which  are  mean 
piTporiionals  between  A  B,  C  D  ;  C  D, 
E  F,  ©'r.  then  there  will  arife  a  new 
feries  of  prrportionals,  whofe  terms  be- 
ginning  írom  that  which  ímmedíately 
follows  unity,  are  double  of  thofe  in  the 
firft  feries,  and  the  diíTerence  of  the 
terms  are  become  lefs,  and  approacli 
nearertoa  ratio  of  eqnality  than  btfore;  - 
Likewife,  in  this  new  feries,  the  right 
lines  AL,  A'C,'  exprefs  the  diíiafyres 
XI  R  of 
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of  thc  terms  L  M,  f  from  uniry  ;  tviz, 
fince  AL  is  ten  times  greater  than  A  c, 
L  M  íhall  be  the  tenth  term  cf  ihe 
feries  f:om  unity  j  and,  becaufe  A  ^  is 
thiee  times  greater  than  A  c,  ef  wíll 
be  the  third  term  of  the  feries  if  c  dhe 
the  firít,  and  there  fliall  be  two  mean 
propfvrtionals  between  ABand  éf  ;  and 
between  A  B  and  LM  there  will  be  nine 
mean  proportionals.  And  if  the  ex- 
tremlties  of  thelinesB^/,  D/,  ¥ht&c, 
be  joined  by  right  line?,  there  will  bé  a 
new  polygon  made,  confifting  of  more 
biit  íhcrter  fides  than  the  laíK 
If,  in  this  manner,  mean  proportionals 
be  continually  placed  between  every  two 
tcrms,  the  number  of  terms  at  laft  will 
be  máde  fo  ^reat,  as  alfo  the  number  of 
the  fides  of  ihe  polygon,  as  to  be  greater 
than  any  givenmumber,  or  to  be  infinite ; 
and  every  fide  of  the  pDlygon  fo  leíFened, 
as  to  become  lefs  than  any  given  right 
line  5  and  confequently  the  polygon  will 
be  changed  inte  a  curve-lined  figure  : 
for  any  curvé-lined  figure  may  be  con- 
ceived  asa  polygon,  whofe  fides  are  infi- 
nitely  fmall  and  infinite  in  number.  A 
curve  defcribed  after  this  manner,  is 
called  logarithmicaL 

It  is  manifeft  from  this  defcription  of 
the  logarithmic  curve,  that  all  numbers 
at  equal  diltances  are  continually  pro- 
portional.  It  is  alio  plain,  that  if  there 
be  four  numbers,  AB,  C  D,  I  K,  L  M, 
fuch  ihat  thedillance  between  the  firít  and 
fecond,  be  eqnal  to  the  diftance  between 
the  third  and  the  fourth  5  let  the  diftance 
from  the  fecond  to  the  third  be  what  it 
will,  thefe  numbers  will  be  prcportional. 
í'or  becaufe  the  diftances  A  C,  I  L,  are 
equal,  A  B  fliall  i^e  to  the  incrementD 
as  I  K  is  to  the  increment  M  T.  Where- 
íbre,  by  compofiiion,  A  B  :  D  C  :  :  I K : 
ML.  And,  conirariwife,  if  four  num- 
bers be  proportional,  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  fiift  and  fecond  fliall  he  equal 
to  the  diftance  between  tiie  third  and 
fourih, 

The  diftance  between  any  two  numbers, 
¡s  called  the  logariihm  cf  the  ralio  of 
thofe  numbers  j  and,  indeed,  duih  not 
meafuré  the  ratio  itlelf,  but  ihe  number  of 
terms  in  a  given  feries  of  geometrical 
proportionals,  procecding  from  one  num- 
ber to  another,  and  defines  the  number 
of  equal  ratios  by  the  compoGtion  where- 
of  the  ratio  of  nilmbers  are  known. 
LOGARITHMS,  are  the  indexes  or  ex- 
'pOnents  (moftly  whole  numbers  and  de- 
cimal fraólioní,  confiftingof  feven  places 
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of  figures  at  leaft)  of  the  powers  or  rooli 
(chiefly  broken)  of  a  given  number;  yet 
fuch  indexes  or  expanents,  that  the 
feveral  powers  or  roots  they  exprefs,  are 
the  natural  numbers  r,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
to  10  or  100000,  &c.  (as  if  the  given 
luimber  be  10,  and  its  index  be  aíTumed 
I  0000000,  then  the  0.0000000  rootof 
JO,  which  is  I,  will  be  the  logarithmof 
1  j  the  0.301036  root  of  10,  which  ¡S2, 
will  be  the  logarithm  of  2  ;  the  0.477121 
root  of  10  which  is  3,  will  be  the  loga, 
rithm  of  3  ;  the  0.612060  root  of  10, 
the  logarithm  of4i  the  1.041393  power 
of  10  the  logarithm  of  11  ;  the  1.079121 
power  of  10  the  logarithm  of  iz,  ^c.) 
being  chiefly  contrived  for  e.ifeandex- 
pedition  in  performing  of  arithmetical 
operations  in  large  numbers,  and  in  tri- 
gonometrical  calculations  5  but  they  have 
likewife  been  found  of  extenfive  ferrice 
in  the  higher  geometry,  particularly  in 
the  inethod  of  fluxions.  They  are  ge« 
nerally  founded  on  this  confideraiion, 
that  if  there  be  any  row  of  geometrical 
proportional  numbers,  as  i,  2,  4,  8, 16, 
32,  64,  128,  256,  or  I,  10,  100, 
1000,10000,  &c.  And  as  many  ariih- 
metical  progrefiional  numbers  adapted  lo 
them,  or  fet  over  thcm,  beginning  with  0. 
thus,?^'  4,  5»    6,    7,  &cJ 

L  I,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  i28,É?f.i 
or,  3>        4.  ^c.i 

¿Xt  10,  ICO,   1000,    10000,  &C.I 

Then  will  the  fum  of  any  two  of  thefc 
arithmetical  progreíTionals,  addcd  to- 
gether,  be  that  arithmetical  progreflional 
which  anfwers  to,  orftands  over  the  geo- 
metrical progreflional,  which  is  the  pro- 
du6^  of  the  two  geometrical  progreíTion- 
ais  over  which  the  two  afl'umed  arithmC' 
tical  progreflTionals  ftand  :  again,  if  Ihofe 
arithmetical  ptogreflTionals  be  fubtraéled 
from  each  other,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  arithmetical  progrcflTional  ftanding 
over  that  geometrical  progrtflional  which 
is  the  quotient  of  the  divifion  of  the  two 
geometrical  progreflíionals  belongÍDg  to 
the  two  firft  aflumed  arithmeúcal  pro- 
greflTionals  ;  and  thedouble,  triple,  Éfr.of 
any  one  of  the  arithmetical  progrefli» 
onals,  will  be  the  arithmetical  progreífi- 
onal  ftanding  over  the  fquare,  cube, 
of  that  geometrical  progreflTional  which 
the  afl'umed  arithmetical  progrcífional 
ftands  over,  as.well  as  the  ^c.  of 
that  arithmetical  progreflional,  will  be 
the  geometrical  progreflfional  anf>vcring 
to  the  fquare  root,  cube  root,  d^c.  oí thp 
arithmetical  progreflional  pver  it:  an<i 
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from  henee  arlfes  ihe  followíng  common, 
though  lame  and  imperfeél  definition  of 
logarithms  5  ^¡z. 

That  they  are  fo  many  aríihmetícal  pro- 
grefiionals,  anfwering  to  the  fame  num- 
ber  of  geornetrical  enes.  Whereas,  if 
any  one  \ook<^  into  the  tables  oF  log?.- 
rithms,  he  vvill  find,  that  thefe  do  not 
all  run  on  in  an  arithmetícal  progrtrífion, 
nor  the  numbers  ihey  anfwer  to  ¡n  a 
geornetrical  one;  thefe  lall:  beíng  them- 
felves  arithmetical  progrcífionals.  Dr. 
Wallis,  ín  his  hiftory  of  algebra,  calis 
logarithms,  the  indexes  of  the  ratios  of 
numbers  to  one  another.  Dr.  Halley, 
in  the  Philofophical  TranGftions,  n'' 
116,  Civs,  they  are  the  exponents  of  the 
ratios  of  unity  to  numbers.  So,  alio, 
Mr.Ctte?,  in  his  Harmonía  Menfurarum, 
fays,  they  are  the  numerical  meafures  of 
ratios:  but  all  thefe  definitions  convey 
butavery  confufed  notion  of  logarithms, 
Mr.  Maclíurin,  in  his  Treatiíe  of  Flux- 
ions,  has  explained  the  natural  and  gencfis 
of  logaritlim?,  agreeably  to  the  notion  of 
their  firft  inventor,  lord  Naper,  Loga- 
rithms then,  and  the  quantities  to  which 
thiy  correfpond,  may  be  f'ippoled  to  be 
gcnerated  by  the  moiion  of  a  point :  and 
ífthis  poínt  movcR  over  cqual  fpaces  in 
equal  times,  the  line  defcribed,  by  it  in- 
crcafes  equally. 

Again,  a  line  decreafes  proportionably, 
when  the  pornt  that  moves  over  it  de- 
fcribes  fuch  parts  in  equal  times  as  are 
always  in  the  fame  conftant  ratlo  to  the 
lines  from  which  they  are  l"ubdu(5>ed,  or 
tothe  diftances  of  that  point,  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  thefe  lines,  frohi  a  given 
term  in  that  line.  In  like  mtnntr,  a 
line  may  increafe  propoitionably,  if  in 
cqual  times  the  moving  point  defcribes 
fpaces  proportional  to  its  diftances  from  a 
ceríain  term  at  the  beginníng  of  each 
time.  Thus,  in  the  firít  cafe,  let  a  c 
(píate  CLX.  fig.  2.  1  and  2)  be  to  a  ¿7, 
(d\Q  c  o,  d  e  to  d  o,  cf  Xo  e  o,  f  g  to  JO, 
alwnys  in  the  fame  ra  tío  of  QJ<  10  (Vs  ; 
and  fuppcfe  the  point  P  fets  out  from 
a,  defcribing  a  c  d^  d  ef,  f  'g,  in 
equal  paits  of  the  time  $  and  let  the 
fpace  deferí bed  by  P  in  any  given  time, 
be  always  in  the  fame  ríitio  to  the  di- 
fiance  of  P  from  o  at  the  beginning  of 
that  lime,  then  v^'ill  the  rigbt  line  ao  de- 
creafe  proportionally, 
Iniike  manner,  the  Hne¿?^,  (ilt'id,  n°  3.) 
incrcafes  proportionaily,  if  the  pornt 
p,  in  equal  times,  defcribes  fpaces  a  c, 
(d,  de,  eff  fg,  5f<-.  ib  that  a  c  is  to 


a  0^  c  d  to  c  Of  de  io  d  o,  &c.  ín  a  con- 
ftant ratio.  If  we  now  fuppofe  a  point 
P  defcribing  the  line  AG  {ibui.  n"  4.) 
with  an  uniform  motion,  whilc  the  poinc 
p  defcribes  a  line  increnfirg  or  decreafing 
^proportionaily,  the  line  A  P,  defcribed 
by  P,  with  ihis  uniform  motion,  ín  the 
fame  time  that  o  <?,  by  increafing  cr  de- 
creafing proportionaily,  becomes  equal 
to  opy  is  the  logarithm  of  op.  Thus 
A  C,  A  D,  A  E.  &c.  are  the  logarithms 
oí  o  Cf  o  d,  o  e,  6fr.  refpe¿\ively  ;  and  o  a 
is  the  quantity  whofe  logarithm  is  fup- 
pofed  equal  to  nothinF. 
We  ha  ve  here  abflraéled  fiom  numbers, 
that  the  doélrine  may  be  the  more  gene- 
ral ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  if  A  C,  A  D, 
A  E,  éfc.  be  fuppofed,  i,  3,  ín 
arithmttic  progrcífion  \  o  o  d,  oe,  fc^r. 
will  be  in  geometríc  progresión  ;  and 
that  the  logarithm  of  o  ¿7,  which  may  be 
t^ken  for  unity,  is  nothing. 
Lord  Naper,  in  his  firft  fcheme  of  loga- 
rithms, fuppofes,  that  while  o  p  increafes 
or  dccieafes  proportionaily,  the  uniform 
motion  of  the  point  P,  by  which  the 
logarithm  cf  0/  is  genfr.ite<í,  is  equal 
to  the  velocity  of  p  at  a  ;  Jhat  is,  v.t  the 
term  of  time  when  the  logaiitlims  bcgiri 
fo  be  generated.  Henee  iogarithnif, 
formed  after  this  model,  are  called  Nh- 
'  per^s  Logarithms,  and  fometimcs  Ma- 
tural  LogarithmF, 

When  a  ratio  is  given,  the  point/»  de- 
fcribes the  diíference  of  tbe  ttrms  cf  the 
ratio  in  Ihe  fame  time.  Whí.n  a  rstio  is 
duplícate  of  another  rr.tIo,  the  pí)int  p  de- 
fcribes ihe  diiference  cf  the  ttrms  in  a 
dcuble  time.  When  a  ratio  is  rriplicíte 
of  another,  it  defcribes  the  difTerence  of 
the  ttrms,  in  a  triple  lime  ;  nnd  fo  on. 
Alfü,  when  a  ratio  is  cerní  ou^dcd  of  two 
cr  m'.  re  ratios,  the  point  p  defcribes  the 
diiference  cf  the  tcrms  cf  (haí  rr.rio  in  a 
time  equal  .to  the  fom  f  f  the  time?,  in 
vshich  it  defcribes  the  diíferences  of  the 
terms  of  ihe  fimple  rateos  of  which  it  jí? 
compounded.  And  what  is  here  faid  of 
the  times  of  'the  motion  cf  p  when  op 
increafes  proportionaily,  is  to  be  appüed 
to  the  fpaces  defcribed .  by  P,  in  thofe 
times,  with  ifs  uniform  motion. 
Henee  the  cíMtf  propc-rti^s  of  logarií'hms 
are  deduced.  Thry  r.ie  the  menfurts 
cf  ratios.  The  cxcels  ef  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  antecede nt  al)Ove  the  K  ga- 
rtihm  of  ihe  confequcn»",  meafif»s  the 
ratio  cf  thofe  terms.  The  líieafure  of 
the  ratio  of  a  greater  quantliy  to  a  K-fier 
is  pofitivej  as  this  raíio,  compounded 
II  R  a  wiili 
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wuh  any  other  ratio,  increafes  The 
rat'o  of  equality,  compounded  with  any 
other  ratio,  neither  increafes  ñor  dimi- 
niíhes  it ;  and  ¡ts  meafure  is  nothing. 
The  meafure  of  therátio  of  a  leííer  qiian- 
tity  to  a  greittr  is  negative  ;  asthis  ratio, 
compounded  with  any  other  ratio,  di- 
miniHies  it.  The  ratio  of  any  qiiant»ty 
A  to  unity,  compounded  with  the  ratio 
cf  unity  to  A,  produces  the  ratio  of  A 
to  A,  or  the  ratio  of  equality  ;  and  the 
meafures  of  thofe  two  nulos  dcítroy  each 
other  when  added  together ;  fo  that 
when  the  ene  is  confidered  as  poíitíve, 
the  other  is  to  be  confidered  as  negative, 
By  fuppofmg  ihe  logariihm?  of  quantities 
greíter  than  e  ¿z(v»'hic!i  is  fuppol'cd  to  re- 
prefent  unity)  to  be  pofitivc,  and  the 
logarithms  of  quantities  lefs  than  it  to  be 
rfgfltive,  the  fame  rules  ftrve  for  the 
operations  by  logarithms,  whether  the 
qusmities  be  greater  or  lefs  than  o  a, 
When  o  p  increafes  propoitionaJly,  the 
jnotion  of  p  is  perpetually  acceleraied  \ 
f^r  the  foaces  ac,  c  d  £ff,  that  are 
<ieffribed  by  it  in  any  equal  times  that 
continually  fucceed  afier  each  other,  pcr- 
j)Ctually  increafe  in  the  (ame  proportion 
as  the  lines  ^  o  o  í^»  &c,  When  the 
poiní  p  moves  fiom  a  'owards  0,  and  o  p 
í^ecreafes  proportionailv,  themotionofp 
js  pf^rpeíually  retarded  5  for  the  fpaces 
defcribed  by  it  in  any  equal  times  that 
continu^lly  fucceed  afrer  each  other,  de- 
creafe  in  this  cafejn  the  fame  proportion 

o  p  decrea  fes. 
Ji  the  velocily  of  the  point  p  be  aKvays 
as  the  diftance  o  then  will  this  line  in- 
crcaftí  cr  decreafe  in  the  manner  fup- 
pofed  by  lordNaper;  and  the  velocity 
of  the  point  /)  being  the  fluxión  of  the 
Jine  o  />,  will  always  vary  ¡n  the  fame  ra- 
tio as  this  quantity  itfeíf.  Tln's,  we  pre- 
fume  wiil  give  a  clear  ¡dea  of  ihe  genefis, 
or  najure  of  logarithms  ^butfor  more  o 
this  do(5lrine,  lee  Maclaurin's  Fluxions. 
Coafti'uBlon  oj  Logarithms.  The  firft 
makers  ot  logarithms,  had  in  this  a 
very  laborious  and  difiicult  taík  to  per- 
form  j  they  firíl  madc  choice  of  iheir 
fcale  or  fyí^em  of  looarithms,  that  is, 
what  fet  of  aiithmeiical  progreífionals 
íhoulti  anfwer  to  fuchgfet  of  geometncal 
pnes,  for  this  is  entirely  arbitrary  ;  and 
they  chofe  the  decuple  geometrical  pro- 
grefiionals,  1,  10,  100,  icoo,  10000,  d^^. 
iand  the  ariihmetical  one,  o,  i,  i,  3,  4, 
£^t.  or  o,ooGO':ioi  i,ooooooj  2,000000; 
3»óDop:;o;  4,0:0000,  &c,  as  the  moft 
«¡.opvehicnt.    Aíier  this  they  werc  to  get 


the  logarithms  cf  all  the  intermedíale 
numbers  between  i  and  10,  10  and  loo 
100  and  1000,  1000  and  10000,  í¿( 
B'Jt  firíl  of  all  ihey  were  to  get  the  loga, 
iiíhms  of  the  prime  numbers  3,  5,  7,  ¡j^ 
13,  17,  19,  z^j&c.  and  when  thefewere 
once  had,  it  was  eafy  to  get  ihole  of  the 
compound  numbers  made  upof  the  prime 
ones,  by  the  addition  or  fubtradlion  of 
their  logarithms. 

In  order  to  this,  they  found  a  mean 
proportfon  between  1  and  10,  and  iu 
Icgarithm  will  be  ^  that  of  loj  and  ío 
given,  then  they  found  a  mean  propoi- 
tíonal  between  the  numberlirft  found  and 
unity,  which  mean  will  be  nearer  to  1 
than  fhat  before,  ar.d  its  lr>garithm  will 
be  ^-  of  the  formcr  logariihm,  c^|of 
thatof  joj  and  having  in  this  manner 
continually  found  a  mean  proportioníl 
between  i  and  the  laft  mean,  and  bif. 
feéled  the  logarithms,  they  at  length,  aftcr 
finding  54  fuch  means,  cameto  a  numbcr 
i.coooccot.  ooooocoi  27S 1 91493200323442, 
fo  ncar  to  i  as  not  to  ditier  from  it  fo  niuch 

its  logarithm  to  be 
0.000000C000COOC005551 1 15 1 23 12578270!, 
and 

C000000CO000000127S  f  9'493zoo3i35 
to  be  the  diíference  wheuby  1  exceedt 
the  number  of  roots  or  mean  proportion- 
ais  found  by  extraílion  ;  and  then,  by 
nieans  of  thefe  numbers,  they  found  the 
logarithms  of  any  oih»r  numbers  what- 
foever;  and  that  after  the  following man- 
ner :  between  a  given  numbcr,  whofe 
Icgarithm  is  wanted,  and  i,  they  found 
a  me^n  proportional,  as  above,  unliiat 
length  a  number  (mixed)  be  found,  fuch 
a  fmall  matier  above  as  to  have  1  and 
15  cyphers  i»fter  it,  which  are  followcd 
by  the  fame  number  of  fignifícant  figures; 
then  íhfy  faid,  as  the  laft  number  mcn- 
tioned  above  is  to  thp  mean  proportionsi 
thus  found,  fo  is  the  logarithm  above, 
o.ococooccoococooc  55511151231 2  5781701 
to  the  logarithm  ot  the  mean  propor« 
tional  number,  fuch  a  fmall  matier  ex- 
ceeding  1,  as  but  now  meniioned  j  and 
this  Icgai  ithm  being  as  often  doubled  as 
the  number  cf .  mean  proportionalí» 
(formed  to  get  that  number)  wjli  be.thc 
logarithm  of  the  given  number.  And 
this  was  the  method  Mr.  Briggs  tookto 
make  the  logarithm;?.  But  if  they  are  to 
be  made  to  only  feven  places  of  figures, 
which  are  enough  for  coinmon  ufe,  tlicy 
had  only  óccafion  to  find  15  mean 
proportipnals;   cr,  which  is   the  fame 
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thing»  to  extraft  the  ^y^'^^^th  root 
cf  10.  Now  having  the  logarithms  of 
3,  Ji^n^  7»  ^^^^y  cafily  got  thofe  cf  2,  4, 
6,8  and  '9  j  for  fíncela  ~  the  loga- 
rithm  of  %  vvill  be  the  diíFerence  of  the 
loaarithms  of  10  artd  5  j  the  logarithrn 
of4  vvill  be  tsvo  times  ihe  logaiithin  of  z ; 
ihe  joganthm  cf  6  will  be  the  fum  of  the 
jogaiirbm  of  z  and  3  ;  and  the  logaiithm 
of  (^double  the  logarithrn  of  3.  So,  alio 
having  found  the  logarithms  oí  13,  17 
yid  19,  and  alfo  of  23  and  29,  they  did 
eafily  get  thoíe  of  all  the  numbers  belween 
10  and  30,  by  addition  and  Tubtraélion 
oniy}  and  fo having  found  the  logariihirs 
tfoiher  prime  numbers,  they  got  thofe 
of  otiier  numbers  compounded  of  them. 
But  fince  the  way  above  hinted  at,  for 
índing  the  logarithms  of  the  prime  num- 
bers is  fo  intolerably  laborious  and 
tioublcfome,  the  more  íkilful  mathema- 
ticians  that  carne  after  the  fírft  inventors, 
cmploying  ihcir  thoughts  about  abbrevl- 
aiing  this  method,  had  a  vaílly  more 
tafy  and  íliort  way  offered  to  them  from 
thecontemplation  and  menfurati.on  of  liy- 
p?ibol¡c  fpaces container!  between  the  pcr- 
lionsofan  afymptote,  right  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  it,and  thecurve  of  ihe  hyperboia : 
íorif  E  C  N  (pl.  CLXII.  fig.  4,  n^  i .)  be 
an hyperboia,  and  A  D,  A^Qjheaíymp- 
totes,  and  A  B,  A  P,  A  ^c.  taken 
upon  one  of  them,  be  reprefented  by 
mimbers,  and  the  ordinates  B  C,  P  M, 
QJ^,  &'c,  be  drawn  from  the  ftveral 
pints  B,  P,  &c,  to  the  curve,  then 
will  the  í^uadriünear  fpaces  B  C  M  P, 
PMNQ^,  Éf¿í.  ^jíz,  their  numerical 
meafurcs  be  the  logarithms  of  the  quo- 
tienís  of  the  divifion  of  A  B  by  A  P, 
A  P  hy  A  Q^,  &c,  fmce  when  A  B, 
AP,  A  Q^,  &c,  are  continua!  propoiii- 
onals,  the  faid  l'paces  are  equal,  as  is  de- 
monítrated  by  íeveral  writers  concerning 
(onjcftílions.  See  Hyperbola. 
Having  faid  that  thefe  hyperbolic  fpaces, 
numerically  expreíTed,  may  be  taken  for 
logarithms,  we  flnll  next  give  a  fpecí- 
men,  from  the  great  Sir  Jíaac  Newton, 
of  the  method  how  to  meafure  thefe  fpa- 
ces, and  conftquently  of  íhe  coníiruc- 
tion  of  logarithms. 

Let  C  A  {¡bii,  n°  2. )  A  F  be  rz  1,  and 
AB  r:  A  ¿  —    ;  then  will  — í —  be  rr 

'  ^"^j         ^        d\  and  putting 

expreíTions  inte  feriefes,  it  will  be 


and  • 


and 
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 XX X'^X'^X^  x-^-x^x 

^.  X 

-—x^  X,  &c,  and          z=:x -^-xx  +x'^  X 

i^x 

-I- x'^  X x"*^  X x^  X,  &c,  and  takíng 
the  fluenis,  we  íhall  have  the  arca  AFDB 
XX    x^     x"^  x^ 

=  x  —  4- — ,  &c,  and  the 

*      3      4  5 

areaAFí/^,  =  x^-"^ 

^       3      4-"  5 

Csfc,  and  the  fum  b  ciDB  -iz  z  x  -|--^-^-|- 

x^  +  Ar7  4-  §  x^,  (efe.  Now  if  A  B 
or  a  b  be  -Jjj  —  X,  C  b  being  n  0.9,  and 
CB=r  i.i,  by  putting  this  valué  of  in 
the  equations  above,  we  íliall  have  the 
área  b  J  D  H  0.2006706954611511 
for  the  tenns  of  the  feries  wiU  ftand  as 
you  fee  in  this  table, 

0.20000C000COC0000  m  firft 
6666666666666  n  ffcond 
40C00C00000  zi  third 
385714286  z=  fourili 
2222222  zi  fifth 
18182  =:  fixth 
154  n  fevcnih 
1 


'1^ 


r» 
•-1 

3 


—  eighth, 
0.200670695462151 I 
If  the  parts  A  ¿/  and  A  D  of  this  área  be 
arided  feparately,  and  the  ItíTtr  D  A  be 
taken  from  the  greatcr     A,  we  fliail 

v4      v-6  v8 

haveA^-ADr:Ar*+~+— +— , 

^34 
^  0.0100503358535014,  for  the  teims 
reduced  to  decimals  will  Itand  ihus: 


-\ 

B 
o 


o.oioooocooooooooo  rz  firft 

50000000C000  ~  fecond 
3333333333  =  ^íiírd 

25CJ00000  ~  fourth       }  S 
200000  zz  fifih 
1667  zz  fixth 
_______       14  =1  leventh 

0.010050335^1535014. 
Now  if  this  diff-rence  of  the  áreas  he 
added  lo,  and  fublraaed  from  their  fum 
btfore  f..ün(l,  half  the  aggregate,  *víz, 
0.1053605156578263  will  be  the  greater 
área  A  ^.  and  half  the  renjainder,  'viz, 
0.0953101708043249,  will  be  the  Itífer 
área  A  D.  ^  ^ 
By  the  fame  íables,  thefe  áreas  A  D  and 
A^,  wül  be  obtiiined  alfo  when  A  B  zz 
A  b  are  fuppolVd  to  be  or  C  B  zz 
i.oi,  and  C  ¿'rzo.99,  if  ihe  numbers  are 

but 
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but  duly  transferred  to  lower  place?,  as 
0,0200000000000000— ilt,  -j  — 

6666666666-^d.  l^^'i;^^ 


Sumzzo.t^aodO'.  6í>67u66694zi:arca  D, 

0.000  xoooooooooooüzzfiiíl     1  Tenn 
50000000— fecond  >  of  the 
3373=:thiid   J  íeries. 


0.C00100005OÜ03333  m  área  A¿/ — AD. 
Halfihe  aggregateo,oioo50  33585350i4. 

A      and  half  the  rtmainder,  *vjz, 
0.0099503308531681  rz:  A  D. 
And  lo  puttir.g  A  B  =  A  ¿  -rtVcJ» 
CB rz  i.ooi  and  Cb  zz.0.999,  therewill 
bcohtaired  Aí/rzo.ocio.0050003335835, 
and  A  D  rz  0.000999 500 13 330835. 
After  the  fame  manner,  if  A  B  rz  A 
be  zz  0.2,  or  0.02,  or  0.002,  thcfe  áreas 
wili  cirife. 

A    zr  0.22314.35513142097,  and 
A  D  zz  0.1823215376939546,  or 
A  <'/ zz  0.0202017073175194,  and 
A  D  rz  0.109802627296  J  797,  or 
A  ¿/  rz  0.002002,  and  A  D  rz  0.001. 

«)m*íhefe  áreas,  thus  found,  others 
y  fie  eafily  had  fíom  addition  and  fub- 

1.2  1.2 

traélion  oniy,   For  fince  — -  x  zz  z, 

0.8  0.9 

the  fum  of  the  arcas  belonging  to  the  ra- 

1.2  1,2 

tios^-yand  - — ,  (that  is,  infifting  upon 

the  j)arts  of  ihe  abfcifs  1.2,  0.85  and 
1.2,  0,9)  ruiz, 

Sumzzo. 28768,  ^r. 

Total  rz  0.69314,  &c,  zz  the  arei 
of  A  F  H  G,  when  C  G  is  zz  2.  Alfo 

1-2 

íínce  — ~-  X  2  zz  3,  the  fum  i. 0986122, 

o,  o 

&c.  of  the  áreas  belonging  to       and  2, 
0.8 

will  bethe  área  of  AF  GH,  when  C  G 

zz  3.     Again,  fmce— - — zz  5,  and  2 
o.  & 

X  5ZZ10  j  by  adding  A  dzno.zz^i,  &c, 
A Drz  0.1823,  and  A¿/rz  0.1053, 
&c»  togcther,  their  fum  is  0,5108,  ^c» 
and  this  added  to  1.0986,  &c»  the  área 
of  AFGH,  whenCGzr  3.  Youwill 
have  1.6093379124341004  zz  A  F  G  H, 
when  C  G  is  5  5  and  adding  ihat  of  2 
to  this,  gives  2,302.5850929940457  zz 


AFGH,  when  C  G  ís  equal  to  lo: 
and  fmce  loXiozz  loo  ;  and  loxioo^: 
xoooj  andV^ 5x10x0.98  r=  7,  and 

looox  1.091 
X  and — -j^^ — z:  13,  and 

1000x0.998  .    ,  .    -  . 

 ^zz  4995  »^  >s  plam  thatthe 

2 

área  AFGH  may  be  found  by  the  com. 
pofition  cf  the  áreas  found  before,  whtn 
C  G  rz  100,  1000,  or  any  other  of  the 
numbers  abovc  mentioned  5  and  all  ihefc 
áreas  are  the  hyperbolic  logarithras  of 
thofc  feveral  number?* 
Having  thus  obtained  the  hyperboHclo' 
garithins  of  the  numbers  lo,  0.98,  0.99, 
i.oi,  1.02}  if  thelogsrithms  of  thefcur 
laít  of  them  be  divided  by  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  2.3025850,  éff.  of  10,  and 
the  Índex  2,  beadded  ;  or,  whicb  is  ihc 
fame  thing,  if  it  be  multiplied  by  its  re- 
ciprocal  0.4341944819032518,  the  valué 
of  the  fuhtangent  of  the  logarithmic  curve, 
to  which  Briggs'^s  logarithms  are  adaptad, 
we  íhall  have  the  true  tabular  logarithms 
of  98,  99,  100,  101,  102,  Thefeare 
ío  be  interpolated  by  ten  intervals,  and 
then  we  íhall  have  the  logarithms  of 
all  the  numbers  between  980  and  1020 } 
and  all  between  980  and  1000,  being 
again  interpolated  by  ten  intervals,  the 
tabla  will  be  as  it  were  conftruéled.  Thcn 
from  thefe  we  are  to  get  the  logarilhrai 
ofall  the  prime  numbers,  and  their  muí. 
tiples  lefs  than  100,  which  may  be  done 
by  addition  and  fubtraflion  onlv  ;  for 

V^84  X  IC20       ^  y/ 8X9963  _  }^ 

9947  '        9^^  '  * 

V^^,,22=„5Í^rzi3i 
=  5;      a  9  7x11 

x^^,,.  ^:z,9;422Ízzan 
6  4x13  16x27 

086  002  999  9?* 
^  ZZ29;  ¿i— ZZ31  5   rz37i — 

2x17         32  27  ^ 

9S9  9S7      ^     99'»  ^ 

=4.5^=435'— =475— - 


Í3XI3 


2X81 


>.  994 

67;  -=7. 

12 


^735 


3X49 
-79i 


8x17  7X18 

7x16  6x17 

thus  having  the  logarirhms  of  al!  ihe 
numbers  lefs  than  loo,  you  have  nothmg 
to  do  but  interpólate  the  feveral  times 
tbrough  ten  ihurvais. 
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Kow  the  void  places  may  hA,filled  up  by 
ihe  following  theorem.  Let  »  be  a  num- 
bfr,  whofe  logarlthm  ¡s  wanted  j  let  x 
be  the  difFcrence  between  that  and  tlie  ivvo 
nearcft  numbers,  equaHy  diftant  on  each 
fide,  whofe  logarithms  are  already  found  j 
and  let  d  be  half  the  diíFcrcnce  of  iheir 
logarithms:  then  the  required  logarithm 
of  the  number  will  be  had  by  adding 
dx  dx"^ 

^j.—  -}.  ^c,  to  the  logarithm  of 

tn 

thcleíTer  number:  forif  the  numbers  are  re- 
prcfented  by  C/>,  CG,CP(/"¿r.  n^2.)and 
ihe  ordinates /,  PQ^>  be  raifed  j  \í  n 
be  wrote  foi  C  G,  and  x  for  GP,  or  Gp, 

^X      X^       X  ^ 

the  arca  piQP,  or  j  ->  &c. 

will  be  to  the  área  fsHG,  as  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  logarithms  of  the  ex- 
treme numbers,  or  ^d,  is  to  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  logarithms  of  the  lefler, 
and  of  ihc  raiddle  one  ;  which,  thcrcfore, 

dx    dx"^  dx^ 

—  +  +  ,  ^c. 

will  be  —-^-^  
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n    37;  5« 


— r,  Gfr. 

dx 

The  two  firft  térras  d'\  of  this  feries, 

%?i 

bcing  fuflicient  for  the  conftruílion  of  a 
canon  of  logarithms,  even  to  14  places 
of  figures,  provided  the  number,  whofe 
logarithm  is  to  be  found,  be  lefs  than 
10005  which  cannot  be  very  troublefonip, 
bccaufe  x  is  either  i  or  2  :  yet  it  is  not 
nccclTary  to  interpólate  all  the  places  by 
help  of  this  rule,  fince  the  logarithms  of 
numbers,  which  areproduced  by  the  mul- 
tiplication  or  divifion  of  the  number  laft 
found,  may  be  obtained  by  the  numbers 
whofe  logarithms  were  had  bcfore,  by  the 
addition or fubtra5lion  of  their  logarithms.  • 
Moreover,  by  the  diífcrcnce  of  their  lo- 
gsrithms,  and  by  their  fecond  and  ihird 
dilFerencrs,  if  neccfíary,  the  vold  places 
may  be  fupplied  more  expeditiouíly  ;  the 
rule  afore-going  being  to  be  applied  oniy 
jvhere  the  conlinuation  of  fome  fall  places 
ii  wanted,  in  order  lo  obtain  thefe  dif- 
fererces. 

By  the  fame  method  rules  may  be  found 
íor  ihe  iniercalation  of  logarithms,  when 
of  three  numbers  the  lügariihm  of  the 
lííTerand  of  the  middie  number  are  given, 
w  of  the  rniddjc  number  and  the  greater ; 
índ  this  although  ihí:  numbers  íhcuid  not 


be  in  arithmetícal  progreíIioi>;  Alfo  by 
purfuing  the  fteps  of  this  method,  rulei 
may  be  eafily  difcovered  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  artificial  fines  and  tangents,  with» 
out  the  help  of  the  natural  tables.  Thu3 
far  the  great  Newton,  who  fays,  in  one 
of  his  leiicrs  to  Mr.  Leibnitz,  that  he  was 
fo  much  delighted  with  the  conftrü5tion  of 
logarithms,  at  his  fiiít  fetting  out  in  thofe 
íludies,  that  he  was  afliamcd  to  teli  to 
how  many  places  of  figures  he  had  car- 
ricd  them  at  that  time:  and  this  was  bc- 
fore theyear  1 666  5  becaufe,  he  fays,  the 
plague  made  him  lay  afide  thofe  ítudies, 
and  think  of  other  thingf?. 
Dr.  Keil,  ín  his  Treatife  of  LogarithmF, 
at  the  end  of  his  Commandine's  Euclid, 
gives  a  feries,  by  means  of  which  may  be 
found  eafily  and  expeditioufly  the  loga- 
rithms of  large  numbers.  Thus,  le|: 
2:  be  an  odd  number,  whofe  logarithm  is 
fought :  then  íhall  the  numbers  «í— r 
and  s-f-i  be  even,  and  accordingly  their 
logarithms,  and  the  difference  of  the  lo- 
garithms will  be  had,  which  let  be  called^. 
Therefore,  alfo  the  logarithm  of^yjm- 
ber,  which  is  a  geometrical  meanJ^^Kn 
js— I  and  c-f  I,  will  be  givj|^H[;. 
equal  to  half  the  fum  of  the  logai^^s. 

Now  the  feries  y x  —-^ — — |  ■ 

+  'y  £fr.  íliall  be  equal  to  the 

25x002:5  T 

logarithm  of  the  ratio,  which  the  geome- 
trical mean  between  the  numbers  % — l 
and  z  +  i>  has  to  the  arilhmeiical  mean, 
'uiz"  to  the  number  %.  If  the  number 
exceeds  1000,  the  firft  term  of  the  feries, 

— ,  is  fufficient  for  producing  the 
42: 

logarithm  to  13  or  14  places  of  figures, 
and  the  fecond  term  will  give  the  loga- 
rithm to  ao  places  of  figures.  But  if  c 
be  greater  than  10000,  the  fii  ft  term  will 
exhibit  the  logarithm  to  18  places  of  fi- 
gures: and  fo  this  feries  is  of  great  ufe 
in  filling  up  the  chiliads  omitted  by  Mr. 
Briggs.  For  example,  it  is  required  to 
find  the  logarithm  of  20001:  the  loga- 
rithm of  20000  is  the  íame  as  the  loga- 
rithm of  2,  with  the  Índex  4  prefixed  to 
it  j  and  the  diílerence  of  the  logarithms 
of  loroo  and  20001,  is  the  fame  as  the 
diíFerence  ofthe  logarithms  of  the  numbers 
10000  and  loooi,  'viz,  0.0000434272, 
^c.   And  if  this  diíFerence  be  divided  by 

4«,  or  S0C04,  the  quotieat-^^  íhall  be 
42: 


-2 
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0.000000000542813  ;  atíd  if  the  logariihm  of  the  geometrical  mean,  «u/ar. 
4.. 30 loi  1709 -^024 16  be  added  to  the  quotient,  ihe  fum  will  be 

4.301051709845230—  the  logarithm  of  2000X. 


Wherefore  it  ís  m-inifeft  that  to  have  the 
logarithm  to  14  places  of  figures,  there 
is  no  neceílity  of  continuing  out  the  quo- 
tient beyond  6  places  of  figures.  But 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  have  the  logarithm 
to  10  places  of  figures  only,  the  two  firft 
figures  are  enough.  And  if  the  loga- 
rithms  of  the  numbers  above  20000  are  to 
be  found  by  this  way,  the  labour  oí  do- 
ing  them  will  moftly  confill  ¡n  fetting 
down  the  numbers.  This  feries  ís'eafily 
deduced  from  the  confideration  of  the  hy- 
perbolic  fpaces  aforefaid.  The  firft  figure 
of  every  logarithm  towards  the  left  hand, 
whichis  feparated  from  the  reftby  a  point, 
is  called  the  index  of  that  logarithm  j  be- 
caufe  itpoints  out  the  higheft  or  reraoteft 
place  of  that  number  from  the  place  of 
unity  in  the  infinite  fcale  of  proportionals 
towards  the  left  hand :  thus,  if  the  index 
of  the  logarithm  be  i,  ít  íliews  that  its 

K place  towards  the  left  hand  is  the 
lace  from  unity  ;  and  therefore  all 
ims  which  have  i  for  their  índex, 
found  between  thetenth  and  hun- 
dredth  place,  in  the  order  of  numbers. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon  all  logarithms 
which  have  %  for  their  index,  will  be 
found  between  the  hundredth  and  thou- 
fandih  place,  in  the  order  of  numbers, 
Whence  univerfally  the  index  or 
charafleriftic  of  any  logarithm  is  always 
lefs  by  onc  than  the  number  of  figures  in 
whole  numbers,  which  anfwer  to  the 
given  logarithm  ;  and,  in  decimals,  the 
index  is  negative. 

As  all  fyftems  of  logarithms  whatever, 
are  compofed  of  fimilar  quaniiiies,  itwill 
be  eaíy  to  form,  from  any  fyftem  cf 
logarithms,  another  fyftem  in  any  given 
ratioi  and  confequently  to  reduce  one 
table  of  logariihms  into  another  of  any 
given  form.  For  as  any  one  logarithm 
in  the  given  form,  is  to  its  correfpondent 
logarithm  in  another  forra ;  fo  is  any 
other  logarithm  in  the  given  form,  toits 
correfpondent  logarithm  in  the  required 
form;  and  henee  we  may  reduce  the 
logarithms  of  lord  Naper  into  the  form 
of  Briggs's,  and  conirariwifc,  For  as 
2.30258^09s,  lord  Naper''s  loga- 
rithm cf  10,  is  to  1. 0000000000,  Mr. 
Briggs's  logarithm  of  10;  ío  is  any  other 
Jogarithfii  in  lord  Naper's  form,  lo  the 
correfpondent  tabular  logarithm  in  Mr. 
Briggs^a  fvrm  ¡  and  becaufe  the  two  firft 


numbers  conftantly  remain  the  fame;  if 
lord  Naper's  logarithm  of  any  one  num- 
ber  be  divided  by  2.302585,  Éfc.  or 
mukiplied  by  4342944,  ^c.  the  ratio 
of  i.oooo,  éfí.  to  2.30258  ^c.  as  it 
found  by  dividing  i.oocoo,  Éfr.  by 
2,30258  ^c,  the  quotient  in  the  former, 
and  the  produft  in  the  latter,  will  g¡ve 
4he  correfpondent  logarithm  in  Briggs'j 
form,  and  the  contrary.  And,  after  tlie 
fame  manner,  the  ratio  of  natural  loga, 
rithms  to  that  of  Briggs's,  will  be  found 
=868588963806. 
The  ufe  and  applicaiiofj  of  1.0 GA^num. 
It  is  cvident,  from  what  has  been  faid  of 
the  conftruflion  of  logarithms,  that  ad. 
dition  of  logarithms  muft  be  the  fame 
thing  as  mulliplication  in  common  ariih- 
metic  ;  and  fubtraítion  in  logarithms  thj 
fame  as  dívifion :  therefore,  in  multipli- 
catión  by  logarithms,  add  ihe  logariihms 
of  the  multiplicand  and  muliiplier  toge- 
ther,  their  fum  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
produ¿l. 

num.  logariilinis 
Example.  Multiplicand  8.5  0.9294189 
Multiplier      10  i.ocoocco 

Produft  85  1.9294.189 
And  ín  dívifion,  fubtraft  the  lugariihra 
of  the  di  vi  for  from  the  logarithm  of  ihe 
dividend,  the  remainder  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  quotient. 

num. 

Example.  Dividend  9712.8 
Divifor  456 

Quotient  21.3 

To  fínd  the  complement  (íf  a  Logarithm. 
Begin  at  the  left  hand,  and  write  down 
what  each  figure  wants  of  9,  only  what 
the  laft  fignificant  figure  wants  of  10  j  fo 
the  complementof  the  logarithm  of456, 
^jiz.  2.6589648,  is  7.34I-35*' 
In  the  rule  of  three.  Add  the  logarlthmí 
of  the  fecond  and  third  terms  together, 
and  from  the  fum  fubtraíl  the  logarithni 
of  the  firft,  the  remainder  is  the  1  ^ 
of  the  fourth.  Or,  inftead  of  lubtrafting 
a  logarithm,  add  its  complement,  aiid 
the  refult  will  be  the  fame. 

To  raifepo^ers  Z;)^  Logarithms.  MuHi- 
ply  the  logarithm  of  the  number  given, 
by  the  index  of  the  power  required,  jhe 
product  will  be  the  logarithm  of  F 
power  fought, 
Example.  Let  the  cube  of  31  be  req»'r- 


logarithms 

3-9^73444 
2.6589648 

I.32S3796 
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cdby  logarithms.  The  logarithm  of  32— 
j.^051500,  which  multiplied  by  3,  is 
4.5^545°^»  thelogariihm  of  32768,  tlie 
cube  of  32.  But  in  raifing  powers,  ^iz. 
fquaring,  cubing,  C¿fc,  of  any  decimal 
fraélion  by  logarithms,  ¡t  muft  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  firll  fignificant  figure  of  tlie 
p07/er  be  put  fo  many  places  below  the 
place  of  units,  as  the  index  of  ¡ts  loga- 
rilhm  wants  of  10,  100,  niultiplied 
by  the  indejc  of  the  power. 
^uxtra¿l  the  roots  of  poiAjers  hy  LOGA- 
RITHMS.  Divide  the  logaiithm  of  the 
aginber  by  the  index  of  the  power,  the  quo- 
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tient  is  the  logarithm  of  the  root  foug^í. 
7o  find  mean  proportionals  het^een  arty  ti/jo 
numkers.  Subtraft  the  logarithm  of  the 
leaft  term  from  the  logarithm  of  the 
greateft,  and  divide  the  reraainder  by  z 
number  more  by  one  than  ihenumberof 
means  defiredj  then  add  the  quotient  to 
the  logarithm  of  the  leaft  term  (or  fub- 
tra6l  it  from  the  logarithm  of  the  greateft) 
continually,  and  it  will  give  the  lo- 
garithms of  all  the  mean  proportionals 
required. 

Example,  Let  three  mean  proportionals 
be  fought,  betvveen  106  and  100. 


Logarithm  of  io6~  ».0253059 
Logarithm  of  loozz  2.0000000 


Divide  by  4)0.02 <; 3059(0. 0063264. 75 
Logarithm  of  the  leaft  term  loo  added  a.ooooeoo 
Logaridim  of  the  fírft  mean  101.4673846 
Logarithm  of  the  fecond  mean  102.9563014 
Logarithm  of  the  third  mean  104.4670483 

106 


Logarithm  of  the  greateft  term 

lOGlC,  > oj'íKw,  the  art  of  thinking  and  rea- 
foning  juílly  ;  or,  it  may  be  defíned  the 
fcience  or  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  traces  the  progrefs  of  our 
knovvleiige  from  our  firft  and  moft  fimple 
through  all  their  different  combination?, 
conceptions,  and  all  thofe  numerous  de- 
tluftions  that  refult  from  varioufly  com- 
paring  them  one  with  another.  See  the 
anieles  Idea  and  Knowledge. 
The  precife  bufinefs  of  logic,  therefore, 
is  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  proper  manner  of  condu6l- 
ingits  feveral  powers,  in  order  to  the  at- 
tainment  of  truth  and  knowledge.  It  lays 
opfin  thofe  errors  and  miftakes  we  are  apt, 
thfoiigh  inatrention,  to  run  into  j  and 
teachcs  us  how  to  diftinguiíh  betwecn 
truth,  and  what  only  carries  the  appear- 
ance  of  it,  By  this  means  we  grow  ac- 
quainied  with  the  nature  and  forcé  of  the 
undcrftanding ;  fee  what  things  lie  with- 
in  its  reach  5  where  we  may  attain  cer- 
tainty  and  demonftration  5  and  when  we 
muft  be  conten ted  with  probability. 
Thereconfideratións  fufficienilyevincethe 
ufefulnefs  of  this  fcience,  which  is  divid- 
id into  four  parts,  according  to  the  num- 
bcr  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  its 
fearch  after  knowledge,  'uiz,  perception, 
judgment,  reafoning,  and  method.  See 
iheartides  Perception,  &c, 
This  valuable  art  of  ranging  our  ideas, 
conne61¡ng  them  clofely  togcther,  and 
confequently  of  facilitating  the  tranfition 
ffom  one  to  another,  fupplies  us  with  a 
means  of  rendering  all  mens  abilities 
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nearly  equal.  In  fa6l,  all  our  knowledge 
is  reducible  to  primitive  fenfations,  which 
is  nearly  alike  in  all  men.  The  art  of 
combiningand  conneóling  ourdireíl  ideas 
only  gives  them  a  more  or  lefs  exaft  ar- 
rangement  and  denomination ;  whence 
they  become  more  or  lefs  fenfible  to 
others.  A  man  who  readily  combines 
his  ¡deas,  diíFers  but  little  from  him  who 
combines  them  flowly ;  as  he  who  judges 
of  a  piflure  at  fight,  difFers  but  little  from 
him  who  requires  to  be  made  fenfible  of 
all  its  parts :  both  at  the  firft  glance  have 
the  fame  fenfations,  though  they  fink  not 
fo  deep  in  the  fecond,  who  therefore 
dwells  longer  upon  each,  torender  them 
ftrong  and  diftinél ;  and  by  this  means, 
the  reflex  ideas  of  the  firft  obferver  be- 
come  as  eafy  to  the  fecond  as  direél  ones 
And  henee,  perhaps,  there  is  fcarce  an 
art  or  fcience  that  may  not,  by  means  of 
a  well  adapted  logic,  be  taught  to  a  flow 
underftanding ;  becaufc  there  are  few  arta 
or  fciences,  whofe  precepts  or  rules  may 
not  be  reduced  to  fimple  notions,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  fo  conneóted  an  order,  that  the 
chain  need  never  be  broken.  As  the  mind 
is  more  or  lefs  flow  in  its  operations,  it 
requires  more  or  lefs  of  this  conne6led  or- 
der. The  advantage  of  a  genius  is  that 
of  having  lefs  occafion  for  it  j  or  rather, 
of  being  able  to  form  it  quick  and  almolt 
impercepiibly.    See  the  article  Demon* 

STR-ATION. 

LOGTSTIC  CURVE,  the  fame  with  that 
otherwife  called  logariibmic.  See  the 
arriele  Logarithm  te. 
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J-OGisTic  spiRAL.    See  ihe  anieles  Lo- 

^  GARiTHMic  and  Spiral. 

LOGISTICA  NUMERALis,  the  famewíth 
algorithm.    See  ALGOkiTHM. 

LOGISTICAL  ARiTHMETic,  tlie  doc- 
trine of  rex^gefimal  fraélions.  See  the 
article  Sexagesimals, 

LOGOGR IPH,  >^oyofpo<p^,  a  kind of  riddie, 
which  confilh  in  fome  allufion,  or  muii- 
lation  of  words  5  and  is  oi  a  middie  na- 
\}jve  between  an  aenigma  and  lebus.  See 
the  anieles  ÍEnigma  and  Rebus. 
Some  alfo  give  the  appellation  logogriphs 
to  canting  arms,    See  the  article  Arms, 

LOHOCH,  or  Loch,  in  pharmacy,  a 
compofition  of  a  middie  confiílence  be- 
tween a  fof't  eleéluary  and  a  ryriip,4>rín- 
cipally  ufed  in  diforders  of  the  lungs, 
There  are  feveral  kinds  of  lohochs,  de- 
nominated  from  the  principal  ingredient 
that  enters  into  their  compofi:ion.  i.The 
common  lohoch  is  made  ihus:  take  of 
freíh-drawn  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  of 
peétoral  or  balfamic  fyriip,  one  ounce ; 
white-fugar,  two  drams  :  mix,  and  make 
them  into  a  lohoch.  a.  Lohoch  of  gnm 
tragacanth  is  made  thus ;  take  of  thepow- 
derofgumtragacanth,  two  drams  j  japan- 
carlh,  one  dram  ;  whit¿s  of  eggs  heat 
jnto  a  fluid,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  meco- 
nium,  twoounces:  mix,  as  before.  3, 
Lohoch  of  linfeed  oil  is  made  thus  :  take 
of  freíli-drawn  linfeed-oil,  and  balfamic 
iyrup,each  one  ounce;  flcwers  of  fulphur, 
and  w hite- fugar,  eacb  two  drams:  mix 
them.  4..  Lohoch-of  manna,  thus  made  : 
take  of  calabri'fin-manna,  freíli-drawn  oil 
of  fweft-almonds,  antl  fyrup  of  violets, 
cach  equal  quantlties :  mix  them.  5.  Lo- 
lioch  of  fperma  cctf,  is  made  thus  :  take 
two  drams  of  fperma  ceti>  rub  ittogether 
with  as  much  yolk  of  eggs,  as  will  fit  it 
to  mix  with  lialf  an  ounce  of  freíh- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and  one  ounce  of 
balfamic  fyrup,  into  the  confiílence  of  a 
]ohoch. 

LOINS,  lupKhZf  in  anatomy,  the  two  late- 
ral parís  of  the  umbilical  región  of  the 
abdonífu.    See  the  article  Abdomen. 

LOIRE,  the  iargeíl  river  in  France,  rijes 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  and, 
after  running  a  courfe  of  abour  íive  hun- 
dred  miles,  fails  into  ihe  bay  of  Bifcay. 

LOLIUM,  DARNEL,  in  botany,  a  gcnus  of 
thettiandiia  i'.igynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whareof  confiíís  of  two  valves, 
ihe  lower  is  narrow,  lanceolated,  convo- 
luted,  acuminated,  and  cf  the  íength  cf 
thefup;  the  oiher  ís  íliort,  linear,  ob- 
lufe^  and  bollowtd  upwards  j  ihere  is  no 
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pericarpíura,  the  corolla  inclofes  the  fecd, 
which  is  fmgle,  oblong,  compreíTed, 
convex  on  one  íide,  and  plañe  and  ful. 
cated  in  the  middie  on  the  other. 
The  feed  of  this  plant  is  reckoned  at- 
tenuant,  abítergent,  drying  and  heating, 

LOMBARDY,  a  kingdom  which  conj- 
prehended  almoít  all  Italy.  It  waa  er«c« 
ted  by  the  Longobards,  or  Lombards,  a 
german  nation,  about  theyear  598,  and 
laíled  till  Charlemain  put  an  end  to  ¡t, 
about  the  year  760. 

LOMMOND,  a  lake  in  the  county  of 
Lenox,  in  Scotland,  which  runs  almoft 
the  whole  Iength  of  the  county. 

LOMWIA,  in  zoology,  the  ñame  of  a 
web-footed  water-fowl,  common  on  tlie 
engliíh  íliores,  about  the  fize  of  a  com* 
mon  duck. 

LONCHITIS,  SPLEENWORT,  ín  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia-íilicum  clafs 
of  plants,  the  frué>ificaiions  of  which  are 
arranged  into  lunulated  feries,  and  dif. 
pofed  íeparaieiy  under  the  ñnufes  of  tlie 
lea ves. 

The  Iea\*'es  of  this  plant  are  of  ufe  ín 
healing  wounds,  and  in  preventing  in- 
flammations  of  them  ;  they  are  alfo  ufed 
againít  the  fpleen ;  the  root  is  aperient 
and  diuretic. 
LONDON,  ihtí  metrópolis  of  Great  Brítaín, 
where  the  íirft  mei  idian  is  íixed  on  the 
biitiíli  maps,  lies  in  51"  32'  north  lat.  on 
ihe  river  Thames,  and  the  greateít  part 
on  the  north  fide  of  that  river.  The  form 
of  London,  including  Weílminíler  and 
Southwark,  comes  pretty  near  an  oblong 
fquare^  íiv«  miles  in  lengih,  if  meafured, 
in  a  direél  line  from  Hyde-Park  to  the 
end  of  Limehoufe,  and  fix  miles,  ifwe 
follow  the  windings  of  the  ftreeis  5  the 
giieateít  breadth  is  two  miles  and  a  half, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  whole  íix- 
teen  or  feventeen  miles,  but  it  is  not 
eafy  to  mea  fu  re  ir  exa¿Íly,  on  accounl 
of  its  irregular  form.  The  principal 
ítreets  are  general ly  level,  exceedingwcll 
huilt,  and  extended  to  a  very  great 
lengih ;  thefe  are  inhabited  by  tradefmen, 
whofe  houfes  and  íhops  make  a  much 
better  figure  than  ihofe  of  any  tradefmen 
in  Europc.  Pcople  of  diítináion  ufually 
refide  in  elegant  fquares,  of  which  there 
are  great  nnmbers  at  the  weíl  end  of  ihe 
town  near  the  court.  What  moílly  con- 
tributes to  the  riches  and  glory  of  ihis 
city,  Í8  the  port,  whiiher  íeveral  thou- 
fand  íliips  of  burden  anniially  refort 
from  all  countrie?,  and  where  the  great- 
cft  fíeeis  Rever  fail  to  meet  with  wcalthy 
merchactó 
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uicrcíiants  ready  to  take  ofF  the  rícheft  LONG-island,   an  ífland  beJongíng  to 


cargoes,  The  niimber  of  perfons  in  the 
whole  place  are  computed  to  be  about 
eipht  hnndred  thoufand, 
LONDONDERRY.  a  cíty  of  Ireland,  ín 
the  province  of  UIfter,  and  county  -of 
Londonderry,  fituated  on  the  river 
Mourn,  near  íts  niouth,  ¡n  weft  long. 
7*40',  north  Jat,  5»' 


New-Yoi  k  in  North  America,  lying  be« 
iween  71''  and  74^  weft  long,  and  in 
41**  30'  north  lat. 

It  ís  í'eparated  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
the  continent  of  New- York  and  Con- 
re£licut,  and  contains  three  counties, 
'VJZ.  Qjieen"*s  County,  Suífojk  County, 
and  Richmond  County. 


LONG,  an  epíthet  gíven  to  whatever  ex-   LONGíMETRY,  the  art  of  me^furing 


cceds  the  ufual  ftandard  of  length  :  thus, 
we  fav,  a  long-boat,  long  accent,  &c. 
LONGiEVITY,  length  of  Ufe.  See  Age. 
Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  the  fucceífion 
of  ages,  and  of  the  generation  of  men, 
fcems  no  way  to  íliorten  the  length  of 
human  life,  fmce  the  age  of  man,  down 
from  Mofes*s  time  to  the  prefent,  has 
ílood  at  about  eighty  years,  without 
gradually  declining,  ns  one  might  have 
expe¿ledí  but  doubtlefs  there  are  times 
wherein  men  h've  to  a  longer  or  íhorter 
age,  in  every  country  j  and  ihey  general ly 
prove  longeí^-lived,  whofe  times  afFord 
but  a  íimple  diet,  and  give  greater  oc- 
caíion  to  bodily  exerciíe  ;  and  fliorieít 
lifed,  vvhofe  times  are  more  poÜte,  or 
abound  in  luxury  and  eafe  5  but  thefe 
things  have  their  changes  and  revolu- 
lions,  vvhilft  the  fuccefíion  of  m:inkind 
holds  one  uninterrupied  in  its  courfe :  and 
noqueftion  but  the  fame  is  the  cafe  in 
other  animáis,  as  neither  oxen,.  horfes, 
ftieep,  &c.  have  had  their  term  of  life 
fhortened  in  the  latterages,  and  ihertfore 
the  üves  of  creatures   were   at  once 
abridged  by  the  deluge,  and  the  like  may 
fiappen  from  other  grand  accidents,  as 
particular  inundations,  long  continued 
drought?,  eaíthquakes,  &c.    The  fame 
author  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
coid,  northern  countries  are  gejierally 
longer  lived  than  thofe  of  the  ibuthern 
regions;  that  high  íltuations  are  more 
conducive  to  long  life  than  low  ones  j 
índ  that  ihe  particular  countries  remark- 
sWe  for  long -lived   inhabiiants  are, 
Arcadia,  ^tolia,  hither  India,  Brafi!, 
Ccyíon,  Brirain,  Ireland,  ihe  Orkneys, 
and  the  weftern  Iflands.    The  grcateft 
inllancesof  longaevity  in  iliefe  ouriílands, 
are  that  of  oíd  Parr,  who  liv^-d  almoít 
153  years;  of  Jenkins,  of  Yorkíliire, 
lived  169  years  j  or  cf  the  counteís 
Defmond,  or  Mr.  Ecklelton,  bqih  of 
Ireland,  who  each  excet«ded  I4.0  years. 
Í-ONOFORD,  acounty  of  Irehnd,  in  the 


lengihs,  borh  acceíTible,  as  roads, 
and  inacceflihle,  as  arms  of  the  fea,  £fr. 
See  Measurinc,  DisTANCE,  Chain, 
Theodolite,Circumferentor,(^¿-. 
LONGINICO,  a  town  of  the  Morea,  in 
Eürope,  fituated  on  the  river  Alpheuf, 
fifty  miles  fouth  of  Lepanto  ;  being  the 
antient  Olympia,  where  Hercules  infti- 
tuted  the  Olympic  games.    See  the  ar- 
ticle  Olympic  Games. 
LONGISSIMUS  DORsi,  ín  anatomy,  a 
very  complex,  long  and  narrow  mufcle, 
fituated  between  ihefpinal  apophyfes  and 
the  facro-lumbaris,  from  which  it  is  d¡- 
vided  by  a  fatty  or  cellular  linej  but,  at 
the  lower  part,  they  are  confoundcd  to- 
gether.     It  covers  the  femiípinalis  or 
tranfverfo-fpinalis  dorfi,  and  femi  fpi- 
«alis  lumborum.    Its  upper  part  lies  be- 
tween the  facro- lumbai is  and  tranfver- 
falis  colli.  Thismufcle,  and  thefacrohim- 
baris  are  common  to  the  back  and  loins. 
The  longifilmus  dorfi  is  an  afliftánt  to 
the  facro-luinbaris,  efpecially  to  its  ver- 
tebral portion,  which  it  helps  very  pow- 
erfully  both  by  the  multiplicity  and  in- 
fertions  of  íts  fíhres,   in  íiillaining  the 
vertebras  of  the  back  and  loins,  while 
extended,  wheiher  in  fitting  or  (tanding, 
and  in  preventing  their  finking  under  the 
weight  of  the  body,  or  any  additional 
burden.  It  affifts  in  performing,  or  coun- 
terbalancing  all  ti\e  motions  and  in- 
fleélions  which  ihefe  vertebras,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  loins,  are  capable  of  in  all 
poftures  of  the  body.    And  in  this,  it 
alfo  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  in- 
ferior or  vertebral  portion  of  the  fplpnius. 
And  thefe  two  mufcles  on  each  fide,  and 
the  facro  lumbarfs,  are  of  the  nuinberof 
thofe  called  vertebrales  obliqui  divergentes. 
LoNGissiMus  ocuLi.  SeeÜBLiquus. 
LONGITUDE  o/a Jlar,  Í9  aíbonomy,  an 
arch  of  the  ecliptic,  intercepted  between 
the  beginning  of  aries,  and  the  point  of 
the  ecliptic  cot  by  the  ftar's  circle  of  lon- 
gitude.    See  the  article  Circle, 


province  of  Leiníler,   bounded  by  the  Longitude  in  geography,  is  an 

county  of  Letrim  and  Cavan,  on  the  arch  of  the  cquator  intercepted  between 
uoifh,  by  Meath  on  the  eall  and  foulh,  ^be  firlt  meriiiian,  and  the  meridian  pal- 
fi^  by  Rofcommon  on  ihe  wcít,  fing  thrcugh  the  propofed  placej  which 
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!<;  always  equal  to  ihe  angle  at  the  pole, 
forraed  by  the  firft  mendian,  and  tbe 
iTieridian  of  the  place. 
The  firít  meridian  may  be  placed  at 
pleafure,  paíTing  through  any  place,  as 
London,  París,  Teneiiíi,  £fr.  butamong 
US,  is  genera] iy  fixed  at  London :  and 
the  longitudes  counted  íVom  it  will  be 
ciiher  eall  or  weít,  according  as  they  lie 
on  the  eaíl  or  weft  lide  of  that  meridian. 
The  diíFerence  of  longilude  between  two 
places  upon  the  earth  is  an  arch  of  ihe 
equator  comprehended  between  the  two 
meridians  of  thefe  places  ;  and  the  great- 
eíl  poíTible  ¡s  i8o°,  when  the  two  places 
lie  on  oppofite  meridians, 
Since  the  parallels  of  latitude  always  de- 
creafe,  the  nearer  they  approach  the  pole  ; 
jt  is  plain,  a  degree  upon  any  of  them 
iriuft  be  lefs  ihan  a  degree  upon  the  equa- 
tor, in  the  ratio  of  the  co-fine  of  the  la- 
titude  to  the  radius.  Kence,  as  the  ra- 
dias is  to  the  co-fine  of  any  latitude  ; 
fo  is  the  minutes  of  diíFerence  of  longi- 
tude  between  two  meridians,  or  theirdif- 
ference  in  miles  upon  the  equator,  to  the 
diftance  of  thefe  two  meridians  on  the 
parallel  of  that  latitude,  in  miles.  And, 
by  this  theorem,  is  the  following  table 
€on(tru6led. 

A  Table,  íhewing  how  raany  miles  an- 
fwcr  to  a  degree  of  longitude,  at  every 
degree  of  latitude. 
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Longitude,  ¡n  navígation,  the  diftance 
of  a  íhip  or  place,  eaft  or  weft,  from  ano. 
ther,  reckoned  in  degrees  of  the  equator. 
As  the  difcovery  of  a  method  to  find  the 
longitude  would  render  voyages  fafe  and 
expeditious,  and  alfo  prelerve  Ihips  and 
the  lives  of  men,  the  following  rewards 
have  been  ofFered  by  a¿l  of  parliament,  as 
an  encouragement  to  any  perfon  who  fiiall 
difcovera  proper  method  for  findingitout: 
the  author  or  authors  of  any  fuch  nitthod, 
íhall  be  entitled  to  the  fum  of  j  0,000 1, 
if  it  detérmines  the  longitude  to  one  de- 
gree  cf  a  great  circle  ;  to  15,000!.  if  ¡t 
determines  ihe  fame  to  two-ihirds  of  that 
diftance;  and  to  ao,ocol.  if  it  deter- 
mines the  fame  to  one-half  pf  ihe  fame 
diftance  5  and  that  half  of  the  rcward 
íhall  be  due  and  paid  when  the  com^ 
miílioners  of  the  navy,  or  ihe  major 
partof  them,  agree  that  any  fuch  method 
extends  to  the  fecurity  of  (hips  wiihin 
cighty  geographical  miles  of  the  íljorer, 
which  are  places  of  the  greateft  danger; 
and  the  olher  half,  when  a  íliip,  by  the 
appointment  of  ihe  faid  commilHoners, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  íhall  thercby 
aflually  fail  over  the  ocean,  from  Great 
Britain  to  any  fuch  port  in  the  Weíl. 
Indies,  as  thofe  commiíTioners,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  íliall  choofeforthe 
experiment,  without  lofing  iheir  long¡. 
tude  beyond  the  limits  before-mentioned, 
The  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and 
other  nations,  have  likewife  oíFered  re- 
wards for  the  fame  purpofe. 
Since  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis,  every  point  upon  its  furface  de- 
fcribes  the  circumference  of  a  ^ircle,  or 
360°,  in  twenty-four  hours  time,  it  ii 
piain  it  muft  defcribe  15*?  in  one  hour, 
becaufe  ~  15.  Henee  the  diíferencc 
of  longitude  may  be  convtrted  into  time, 
by  allowing  one  hour  for  eveiy  fifteíD 
degrees,  end  proppr^ionally  íor  minutes: 
alfo  diíFerence  of  time  may  he  converted 
inlo  difference  of  longitude,  by  allowiog 
fífteen  degrées  fcr  every  hour,  and  pro. 
portionally  for  a  greater  or  lefs  time. 
Confequeníly  by  knowing  the  one,  wc 
can  ealiiy  íind  the  other. 
Whatever  contrivnnce,  therefore,  íhcvrs 
the  hours  of  the  day,  at  the  fame  ¡' 
folute  point  of  lisne,  in  two  different 
places,  likewife  ferves  to  find  (he  differ- 
ence* of  longitude  between  thofe  pto 
Now  fince  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  pro- 
ceeds  from  nothing  elle  but  an  intcrpo- 
fitron  of  the  earth  between  her  añd  the 
lun,  by  which  means  íhe  is  prevented 
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from  refle£líng  the  üght  íhe  would  other- 
wifereceivefrom  the  íun,the  momentthat 
gnvpa'  tof  her  body  beginsto  bedeprived 
cf  ihe  íblar  rays,  it  is  vlfible  to  all  thofe 
pcople  who  can  fee  her  at  the  fame  time; 
whence  ¡f  two  or  more  diíTerentpeople,  at 
lwoor  more  different  places,  obferve  the 
times  when  it  firft  hegan  or  ended,  or 
note  ihe  time  when  ar,y  number  of  digits 
was  cclipred,  or  when  the  íliadow  be- 
gins  ío  eover  or  quit  any  remai kable  fpot, 
the  difTereuce  of  thofe  limes  (if  there  be 
anv)  when  compared  together,  will  give 
the  ditference  or  longitude  between  the 
phces  of  oblervation. 

Tlie  longitudes  of  places  may  alfo  be 
drterínined  from  the  obfervatlons  cf  íolar 
cclipfes  but-  théle  being  incumbered 
witn  the  confiderations  of  parallaxcs,  are 
notnear  fo  proper  as  thofe  of  the  moon 
are;  and  each  of  there  happening  but 
rarely,  another  excellent  expedient  has 
hfen  tliought  of,  and  that  is  the  ccbpres 
of  jiipiter  s  fatdlites.  See  Jupite?.. 
Now  as  neither  jupiter  ñor  any  of  bis 
aitendants  have  any  native  light  of  thtlr 
own,  but  íhine  with  a  borrowed  light 
írom  the  fun,  it  happens  that  each  of 
thefe,  in  every  revolution  about  jupiter, 
fuffers  two  eclipfes,  one  at  their  entrance 
into  the  fliadow,  the  other  at  the  entrance 
of  thcir  paífage  behind  bis  body  j  whence 
in  each  revolution  of  ihe  fatellite  there 
are  foiir  remarkable  appenrances,  by  the 
úbfeivation  of  any  one  of  which  the  bu- 
íncfs  may  be  done,  ^iz,  one  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  íhadow,  and  one  at  the 
emcrfion  oiit  of  it  j  one  at  the  entrance 
behind  the  body,  and  another  at  the 
coming  out  i  but  the  laiter  of  thefe,  ^iz» 
the  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  fatellite, 
into  and  from  undcr  the  body,  is  not  fo 
inuch  regarded  by  aftronomers  as  the 
immcrfion  into  and  out  of  the  (liadow, 
becaufe,  in  the  former,  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  the  exnSi  time  is  very  great, 
itrcquiring,  in  each  obferver,  eyes  equally 
good  and  Itrong,  and  tellefcopes  equally 
hrge;  but  the  obfervaiion.  of  ihe  former 
of  thtfe,  ^iz.  the  immerfiün  into,  and 
emerfion  out  of  the  fiiadow,  is  eafy  and 
prafticable,  becaufe  the  quick  motions 
of  the  fatt^llites  plunge  them  fo  quick 
ÍHto  the  fliadow  oí^"  jupiter,  that  it  is  no 
diííicult  matter  to  pronounce,  by  any 
telelcope  by  which  ihey  may  be  feen,  the 
tu6t  time  of  their  immerfjon  and  emer- 
fion, as  any  one  may  foon  be  fatisfied,  if 
he  will  but  try  the  experiment. 
Npyy,  inafinuch  as  ^a^h  of  thefe  happens 


at  the  fame  raoment  of  abfolute  time, 
if  two  or  more  perfons,  in  diíFerent  places, 
rote  the  time  of  obfervation,  thefe,  when 
compared  together,  will  give  ihe  differ- 
ence  of  longitude  between  the  two  placea 
of  obfervation.  And,  when  we  confid<r 
ihe  great  number  of  thefe  eclipfes  that 
happen  every  year,  there  being  more 
vifible  in  one  year  than  there  are  days  in 
it,  and,  confequently,  but  few  nights 
when  jupiter  may  be  feen,  (and  which 
is  near  eleven  monihs  of  the  year)  but 
that  an  eclipfe  of  one  or  other  happens, 
and  fometimes  two  or  three  in  a  night  j 
the  eafmefs  with  which  ihey  may  be 
made,  there  requiring  only  a  telefcope 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  which 
may  be  almoft  managed  with  the  hand  ; 
and  the  titile  likelihood  there  is  of  mií- 
fing  the  times  of  ingrefs  or  egrefs,  they 
being  in  a  manner  momentancous  5  and 
laftiy,  the  great  exaftnefs  to  which  they 
would  give  the  diííerence  of  longitude, 
it  being  certainly  as  exaftas  the  latitude 
can  at  prefent  be  taken  5  it  is  much  to 
be  wondercd  at,  that  the  more  íkilful 
part  of  our  feamen  have  fo  long  neglefted 
them,  and  efpecially  in  the  feveral  ports 
into  which  they  fail. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  meihod 
equally  ufeful,  expeditious,  and  certainj 
and  that  is,  the  appulfes  of  the  moon  to 
certain  fixed  Ihrs,  and  their  occulta- 
tions  by  the  interpofition  of  her  body  5 
for,  the  moon  finiíhing  her  revolution  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty-feven  day?,  fe  vea 
hours,  forty-threc  minutes,  there  are  buc 
few  clear  nights,  when  the  moon  does  not 
pafs  over  or  fo  near  to  fome  fixed  ftar, 
that  her  diílance  from  ¡t,  or  the  time 
of  her  vifibie  conjunflion  with  it,  may 
be  eafily  obferved  by  the  telefcope,  and 
micrometer  only ;  and  thefe  when  com- 
pared together,  or  with  the  vifibíe  time 
computed  to  the  meridian  of  fome  place 
when  a  gocd  iheory  of  the  moon  íhall  be 
obtained,  will  íliew  the  diíference  of» 
longitude  of  thofe  places. 
Mr,  Fiamftead  has  given  us  the  places  of 
near.  1000  fixed  ftars,  coníirmed  by  fe- 
veral obfervations,  that  lie  withm  the 
zodiac,  each  of  which  will  be  covered 
by  the  moon  and  the  reft  of  ihe  planets, 
in  one  revolución  of  their  node  j  fo  that 
fcarce  one  night  can  happen  but  fome  or 
other  of  them  will  be  ecHpfed,  or  ap- 
proached  fo  near  unto,  as  to  come  with- 
in  the  compafs  of  a  telefcope,  in  one 
place  of  the  earth  or  other:  add  to  thefe 
the  eclipfes  bf  jupitefs  fatellites,  and  it  is 
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fcarc€  poífible  that  any  clcar  night  can 
tiappen,  but  the  hcavens  afford  us  fome 
agrceable  phaenomenon  or  other,  by 
.  which  the  longitude  of  any  place  may  be 
duly  afcertained. 
In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions 
we  have  an  account  of  a  fuccefsful  ex- 
periinent  made  with  two  pendulum- 
watches  by  major  Holmes,  in  a  voyage 
from  the  coaíl  of  Guinea  homewards. 
This  and  fome  other  fucceíTes  encouraged 
moníieur  Huygens  fo  far,  ihat,  after  he 
had  improved  the  ftruf^ure  of  ihefe 
Vvatches,  hepubliíhed  an  account  at  large 
for  the  íhewing  how  and  ¡n  what  manner 
thefe  watches  are  to  be  ufed  in  finding  the 
longitude  at  fea,  with  dircíftions  for  ad- 
jufting  of  them  and  keeping  a  journal  by 
them  3  which  account  the  curious  reader 
may  fee  at  Jarge  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaélions,  47. 
The  chitf  objeción  againft  pendulum- 
clocks  and  watches,  is  the  effeíls  that 
heat  and  cold  have  upon  the  fpring  and 
pendulum,  which  makes  the  fpring  in 
watches  draw  ftronger  at  fome  times  than 
at  other  times,  and  caufes  the  pendulura 
to  lengihen  and  íhorten,  according  as  the 
weather  is  hoiter  or  colder  5  but  thefe 
cfFe¿ls  are  fo  regular,  that  without  doubt 
they  may  be  accounted  for.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Pendulum. 

But  the  moft  ingfcnious  and  fuccefsful 
machines  for  this  purpofe  have  been  in- 
yented  by  Mr.  John  Harrifon,  who,  at 
difFerent  times,  contrived  three  different 
time-pieces  for  determining  the  longi- 
tude at  fea. 

The  firft  of  Mr.  Harrifon^s  machines 
was  tried  in  May,  1736,  when  it  was 
put  on  board  a  man  of  war,  and  by  its 
exa£l  meafure  of  time,  in  its  return  from 
Liíbon,  correfled  an  error  of  almoft  a 
degree  and  an  half  in  the  computations  of 
the  reckoning  of  a  íhip.  In  1739,  Mr. 
Harrifon  finiílied  his  fecond  machine, 
which,  from  various  experiments  made 
upon  it,  was  fufficiently  regular  and  ex- 
aÓ,  for  finding  the  longitude  of  a  íhíp 
within  the  neareft  limits  propofed  by  par- 
liamenr.  Upon  the  fuccefs  cf  this,  Mr, 
Harrifon,  in  1741,  undertook  a  ítill  more 
advantageous  machine,  which  he  finiíli- 
ed in  1758,  when  he  applied  to  the 
commiífioners  of  longitude,  for  orders  to 
make  a  trial  of  that  inítrument  to  fome 
part  in  the  Weíl  Indies,  as  direíled  by 
the  ftatutes  for  the  difcovery  of  ihe  lon- 
gitude at  fea*    ín  conftquence  of  this 
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applicatlon,  Mr.  Harrifon  received  or. 
ders  for  his  fon  to  proceed  from  Portf. 
mouth  to  Jamaica,  in  one  of  his  majef. 
ty's  íhips  of  war,  with  his  ihird  ¡nftru- 
ment,  in  Ndvember  1761  ;  and  thecom- 
miílioners  having  dire6lcd  that  every  re- 
quifite  llep  and  precaution  íhould  be 
taken,  for  making,  wilh  care,  the  pro- 
per  experiments,  and  afcertaining  ihcir 
accuracy,  not  only  going  to  Jamaica,  but 
in  the  return,  itappears,  from  the  calcu- 
lations  made  from  the  experiments  ¡n  go- 
ing  to  Jamaica,  that  the  diíference  be- 
tween  the  longitude,  as  found  by  the 
time-piece,  and  calculated  by  the  obfer. 
vations  of  the  tranfitof  mercury  in  1743, 
at  Jamaica  and  London,  is  five  feconds 
of  time,  víhich,  at  Jamaica  is  liitle  more 
than  a  geographical  mile. 
During  the  voyage,  Mr.  Harrifon**s  time- 
piece  correéled  the  íhip's  reckoning, 
which  fometimes  erred  about  a  degree  and 
a  half :  and  in  going  from  Madeira  to  Ja- 
maica, it  alfo  corre(51ed  the  errors  cf  ihe 
log,  and  íhewed  the  longitude  fo  exaft- 
ly,  that  the  íhip  made  the  iHand  ofDefe- 
ada,  and  all  the  other  iílands,  until  they 
arrived  at  Jamaica,  as  foretold  by  the 
time  piece.  At  the  arrival  at  Jamaica, 
the  obfervations  for  finding  the  timewere 
made  by  equal  altitudes  5  and  the  longi- 
tude íhewn  by  the  time-piece,  being  within 
5"  of  lime  of  the  longitude  íhewn  by  the 
moft  accurate  obfervations  of  mercury, 
.in  its  tr^nfit  ovcr  the  fu n,  in  ihe  year 
1743,  and  with  which  all  the  obferva- 
tions at  London  and  Paris,  agreeing 
within  a3'^  amounis  to  a  demonftra* 
tion,  that  Mr.  Harrifon  has  performed 
all  that  is  required  by  the  ftaiute  of  ihe 
i2th  of  queen  Anne,  to  entitle  him  lo 
ihegreateft  reward  mentioned  in  that  a£l. 
In  retuming  from  Jamaica,  the  weather 
was  very  tempeftuous,  fo  that  the  time- 
piece  was  forced  to  be  placed  on  the  coun- 
ter,  to  avoid  being  perpetually  expofcd 
to  the  lea-water,  theré  it  fuffered  conti- 
nual  violent  agitations,  which,  though 
they  neceíTarily  retarded  ¡rs  motion,  yet 
did  not  occafion  any  fuch  confideiable 
error,  as  would  have  made  Mr.  Harri- 
fon'^s  right  to  the  greateft  reward  quef- 
tionahle,  had  it  depended  .on  this  voy- 
age only,  for  the  time-keeper,  in  its  gO- 
ing  and  return,  loíl  only  i'  54"  and  í, 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  Porifmouth, 
amounts  lo  about  eighteen  geographical 
miles,  or  minutes  of  a  great  circle, 
whereas  the  aól  required  only  that  it 
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lliould  come  within  the  diftance  of  thirty 
geographical  miles  or  minutes  of  a  great 
circTe. 

Sorae  alfo  propofc  a  meilu)d  of  findíng 
the  longitude,  by  means  of  a  dipping 
necdle.  See  the  article  Needle. 
For  the  method  of  corre6t¡ng  the  longi- 
tude foiind  by  the  dead  reckoning,  fee  the 
article  Reckoning, 
/irpiment  o/'  Lo  N  c  i T  u  d  E .  See  the  article 

Aroument. 
Longitude  o/motion^  accordíng  to  fome 
philofophers,  is  the  diftance  which  the 
center  of  any  moving  body  runs  through, 
as  it  moves  en  in  a  right  line.  See  the 
article  MoTiON. 
LONGITUDINAL,  in  general,  denotes 
fomerhine^  placed  lengthwife  :  thus  fome 
of  the  fibras  of  the  veííels  in  the  human 
body  are  placed  longitudinaíly,  others 
tranfverfely,  or  acrofs. 
LONGUEVILLE,  a  towji  of  Normandy, 
inFrance,  twenty  miles  n&rth  of  Roiien  : 
cali  long.  1°  10',  north  lat.  49°  50'. 
LONGUS,  LONG,  an  epithet  given  by 
anafomills  to  feveral  mufcles  to  diftin- 
gulíh  ihem  from  others  of  the  fame 
ñame,  which  are  called  breves  or  íhort  5 
thus  there  is  the  longus  cubiti,  which 
arifes  from  the  inferior  cofta  of  the  fca- 
pula :  the  longus  colli,  which  arifes  from 
tliebodiesof  the  fi ve  upper  vertebras  of 
the  back,  and  is  inferted  into  all  the  ver- 
tebra of  the  néck  ;  the  longus  radii, 
which  has  its  origin  from  the  exterior 
fpine  of  the  humcrus,  and  its  termination 
atthelowcr  end  of  the  radius.  Ste  the 
article  Muse  LE. 
LONGWy,  a  town  in  the  dutchy  of  Lor- 
rain,  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Luxem- 
burg:  eall  long.  5**  25',  north  lat,  49°  38'. 
LONICERA,  honey-suckle,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia 
daísof  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
fills  of  a  fingle  petal,  the  tube  is  oblong 
and  gihbofe  downwards  ;  the  limb  is  di- 
vided  into  five  fegments,  one  of  which  is 
more  deeply  ferrated  than  the  reft  :  the 
íriiit  is  a  round  i  íh  umbilicated  herry, 
containing  twocells  \  the  leeds  are  round- 
iíh  and  compreíTed. 
MSDALE,  a  market-town  of  Weíl- 

moreland,  25  miles  fouth  of  Appleby. 
loo,  a  town  of  Guelderland  in  the  United 
Pfovinces,  eight  miles  wefl:  of  Deventer. 
loo»  or  Lanter  LOO,  a  game  at  cards. 
See  the  article  Lanter-loo. 
LOOF,  in  the  fea-language,  is  a  term  ufed 
¡nvarious  fenfes;  thus  ihe  loof  ofa  íliip 
«nhat  part  of  her  aloft,  which  lies  ¡uit 


before  the  cheft-tree ;  henee  the  gani 
which  lie  there  are  called  loof-pieces  : 
keep  your  loof,  fignifíes,  kcep  the  íhíp 
near  to  the  wind  5  to  loof  into  a  harbour, 
is  to  fail  into  it  clofc  by  the  wind  :  loof 
up,  is  to  keep  nearer  the  wind :  to  fpring 
the  loof,  is  when  a  íhip  that  was  going 
large  before  the  wind,  is  brought  cióle  by 
the  wind. 

L00F-TACKLE,  is  a  tackie  in  a  íhip  which 
ferves  to  Üfi  goods  or  fmall  weight  in  or 
out  of  her. 

LOOKING-GLASSES,  are  nothing  but 
plañe  mirrours  of  glafs ;  which  being 
ímpervious  to  the  üght,  refleíl  the  images 
of*  things  placed  before  them ;  for  the 
theory  whereof  fee  the  articles  MiRROUR. 
and  Reflection. 

For  the  calling,  grinding,  and  polifliing 
.  of  looking  glaíFes,  fee  the  article  Glass. 

For  foliating  of  looking-glaíFes,  fee  the 

article  Foliating. 
LOOM,  a  frame  compofed  of  a  variety  of 

parts,  ufed  in  all  the  branches  of  weav- 

ing  5  for  a  particular  defcription  of  which, 

fee  the  article  Weaving. 
LooM,  in  the  fea-language;  when  a  íhip 

appears  big,  when  feen  at  a  diftance,  they 

fay  ílie  looms. 
LOOM-GALE,  a  gentle  eafy  gale  of  wind, 

in  which  a  íliip  can  carry  her  top  fails 

a-trip. 

LOON,  in  ornithology,  the  engliíh  ñame 
of  feveral  í'pecies  of  the  colymbus,  or 
diver  kind.   See  the  article  Colymbus. 

LOOP,  in  the  iron  works,  denotes  a  part 
of  a  fow,  ,cr  hlock  of  caft  iron,  brokea 
or  melted  oíf  from  the  reft. 

L0ÓP-HOLES,  in  a  íhip,  are  holes  made  in 
the  coamings  of  the  hatches  of  a  íhip, 
and  in  their  buik-heads,  to  fire  muíkets 
through,  in  a  (flofe  íight. 

LOPHIUS,  in  zoology,  a  geñus  of  thebran- 
chiottegious  order  of  fiílies,  whofe  head 
is  in  fize  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  the  body: 
the  head  and  body  are  both  of  a  dc- 
preííed  form  ;  there  are  a  number  of 
Áeftiy  pinnules,  or  appendages  furround- 
ing  the  vvhole  body  of  the  fiíh. 
Ot  this  íilh  there  is  on1y  one  genus,  com  • 
monly  known  by  the  ñame  of  rana  pifca- 
trix.    See  the  article  Rana. 

LOPPING,  among  gardeners,  the  cut- 
ting  oíf  the  fide-branches  of  trees. 
It  is  obfervable,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  that 
moft  oíd  trees,  as  aíli,  elm,  hornbeam, 
£fr.  are  hollow  within,  which  does  not 
proceed  fiom  the  namre  of  the  tr^^es,  but 
in* their  being  fuífered  to  grow  large  be- 
fore they  are  loppcd.    The  loppmg  of 
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youijg  trces  of  ten  or  tweive  years  oíd,  at 
molt,  will  preferve  them  much  longer, 
and  will  occafion  the  íhoots  to  grow  more 
jDto  wood  in  one  year,  ihan  they  do  in 
oíd  tops  at  two  or  thrt-e.  Great  boüghs 
íll  taken  ofF,are  very  prejudicial  to  ti  ees, 
for  which  realbn  they  íliould  always  be 
taken  off  clofe  and  fmooth,  and  not 
parallel  lo  the  horizon;  and  ihe  wound 
íhould  be  covered  vvith  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  horfe-dung,  to  j  revent  the  wet  from 
cntering  the  body  of  the  tree:  however, 
no  trees  íhould  be  lópped  but  pollard- 
trees,  for  nothing  ¡s  more  injurious  to 
the  growth  of  timber-trees,  than  lopping 
oíf  grcat  branches  from  them.  AU  foits 
of  refmous  trecs,  or  fuch  as  abound  with 
z  milkyjuíce,  íhould  be  lopped  fparing- 
íy-y  for  they  are  fubjeft  to  decay  when 
often  cut.  The  beft  feafon  for  lopping 
ihefe  trees  is  foon  after  Bariholomew- 
tide;  at  which  time  they  feldom  bleed 
much,  and  the  wound  is  commonly  heal- 
ed  over  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on. 

LOQUAByR,  or  Lochabar,  a  part  of 
the  county  of  Invernefs,  in  Scotland,  fo 
called.    See  the  article  Inverné ss. 

LORA,  the  ñame  of  two  towns  in  Spain, 
one  in  the  province  of  Granada^  and  the 
other  in  Andalüfia. 

Lora,  alfo  the  ñame  of  a  tcwn  of  Germa- 
jiy,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  thirty 
miles  noith  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

LORANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  cf  the 
hexandria-monogynia  clafsof  plants;  the 
cerolla  whereof  is  fonned  of  a  fingle 
petal  of  a  fexangular  figure,  and  divided 
into  fix  nearly  equal,  linear,  revolute  feg- 
ments  ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundiíh  unilocular 
berry ;  the  feeds  are  fix,  convex  on  one 
lide  and  angular  on  the  other. 

LORC  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  ths  province 
of  Murcia,  thirty-five  miles  weft  of  Car- 
thagena. 

LORD,  a  title  of  honom',  gíven  to  thofe 
who  are  noble,  either  by  birtlí  or  crea- 
tion  ;  in  this  fenfe  it  amounts  to  much  the 
fame  as  peer  of  therealm,  or  lord  of  Par- 
Jiament.  This  title  is,  by  the  courtefy 
of  England,  alfo  giveh  to  all  the  fons  of 
dukes  and  marquifes,  and  to  the  eldeft 
fons  of  earls  ;  and  it  is  alfo  a  title  of  ho- 
nour  beftowed  on  thofe  who  are  honour- 
able  by  their  employments,  as  lord  advó- 
cate, lord  chamberlain,  lord  chancellor, 
&c,  See  the  articles  Lord  Advócate, 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord bigb  Chah- 
CELLOR,  &c. 

Loíd  in  lavv,  ¡s  a  title  gíven  to  a  perfon 


who  has  a  fee,  and  confequently  tfie 
homage  of  tenants  witliin  bis  nianor, 
Thefe  lords  are  divided  into  lords  mcíne, 

•  and  lords  paramount.  Sea  the  articles 
Homage,  Mesne^  and  Paramouht* 

LOREDO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  therj^efin^ 
de  Rovigo,  and  ttrritory  of  Venice,  fim. 
ated  on  the  rivei  Adigc,  twenty  milej 
eaít  of  Rovigo. 

LORETTO,  a  city  of  Tlaly,  in  the  marqui» 
faie  of  Ancón  a,  in  the  pope's  terrriíoíieí, 
145  miles  eaít  ofRoTje,  This  placéis  fa. 
mousfor  the  chamber  of  t!)e  blelTcd  Vir- 
gin, which,  according  to  the  román  ca- 
tholic  tradiiion,  was  brought  by  angelí 
from  Paleftine  to  Dalmatia,  and  from 
thence  tranfported  over  into  lialy,  ard 
fixed  atLorctto, 

LORICATION,  COATINC,  inchemiftry, 
Í8  the  covering  a  glafs  or  earthen  veíTel 
wiih  a  coat  or  cruft  of  a  matter  ableto 
refift  the  heat,  to  prevent  iis  breakingin 
the  performingan  opcration  thatrequircs 
great  violence  of  fire, 
When  veíTels  are  expofed  naked  to  tbc 
greateft  fire,  it  eafily  happens  that  tbey 
burít  by  throwing  freíh  cold  fuel  into  (1k 
fire,  for  the  preventing  of  which,  the 
operator  muft  have  recourfe  to  lorication, 
or  coating.  This  is  performed  in  ihe 
following  manner :  take  fome  of  the 
fame"  matter  of  which  the  miiffles  ar.d 
crucibles  are  made,  and  inftead  of  water 
moiften  it  with  freíh  blood  not  yet  co- 
agulated,  and  diluled  with  twice^or  ihricc 
the  fame  quantíty  of  water,  to  make  a 
thin  pafte  of  it,  ihen  add  to  this  paílc 
cow's  hairs,  or  other  hairs,  not  vcry 
long  ñor  ftifF,  and  if  you  have  at  hand 
glaís  pulverized  and  fjfted,  it  niay  alio 
be  of  fervice  to  mix  fome  of  it  with  ihc 
reft,  then  with  this  mafs  befmear  yourvcl- 
fel  with  a  pencil,  and  dry  it  y  vvhen.dfi* 
ed,  befmear  it  a  fecond  time,  and  dry  ¡t 
again  5  rfipeat  this  a  third  antl  fourth 
time,  till  the  veíTcl  be  covered  over  wiih 
a  cruíl  or  coat,  one  third  or  fourth  part 
ofaninch.    See  the  ariicle  CrucíBLE, 

LORN,  the  north  part  of  Argyltíhire  in 
Scotland,  bounded  by  Lochabar  on  the 
north;  by  Broadalbin  on  the  eaílj  hy 

•  the  reft  of  Argylefliire  on  the  íouth  j  and 
by  the  fea  on  the  weíh 

LORRAIN,  a  dutchy  formerly  belonging 
to  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  in  Ger-, 

•  many,  but  now  united  to  the  crown  of 
France.  It  is  bounded  by  the  dutchy 
of  Luxemburg  on  the  north  í  by  Allat"i 
the  dutchy  ofDeux  Ponts,  and  theP¿- 
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lallnate  of  the  Rhine,  on  che  eníl  ;  by  the 
coiinty  of  Burgundy,  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
byChampaign,  on  the  weft. 

lOV,  first  a  porción,  íliare,  or  part  of 
athing,  paicel  of  gooJs,  or  cargo,  di- 
vided  ¡nto  cnany  j  alfo  the  condition, 
chance,  or  fortune  of  a  pcríbn.  Sse  the 
arricie  Sortilege. 

Lotand  ScOT.    See  the  article  Scot. 

¡.OT,  orLoTH,  in  mining,  ihe  thirteenrh 
dilh,  meaílire,  or  part  of  the  m¡ner''s  ore, 
which  the  bar  mafter  takes  up  for  the 
Icing,  or  the  farrner. 

LOTHIAN,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bound- 
edbythe  tírth  of  Forth  on  the  north  ; 
by  tlie  Germán  Sia,  on  the  ealt  j  by 
Clydefdale»  Tweedale  and  Merfe,  on  the 
fouíh  j  and  by  Síirling,  on  the  weft,  The 
capital  of  this  county  is  P.dmburgh. 

J,0TÍON,  loíiot  in  medicine  and  y;harma- 
cy,  is,  ftriólly  fpeaking,  fuch  waíhing  as 
concerns  bcautifying  tlie  íkin,  by  clean- 
ling  it  of  ihofe  deformities  which  a  d¡- 
(lempered  blood  fomerimes  throv./s  upon 
ií,  or  rather  are  made'by  a  preternatural 
fícretion  :  for  arcprding  to  Q^incy,  ge- 
nerally  thofe  diftempers  of  ihe  com- 
monly  accountcd  figns  of  a  foul  blood, 
srefrom  thofe  falts  which  are  natural  in 
ihe  bcll  conftitution,  thrown  off  by  the 
cutineous  glands,  which  ought  to  be 
waílied  avvay  through  liie  kicineys  j  fo 
ihai  inftead  of  thofe  iníignificint  and  re- 
diculous  trihes  of  fweetners,  which  in 
this  cafe  are  frequently  ufcd,  promotlng 
tbe  urinary  difcharge,  or  re<ftifying  that 
of  the  íkin  by  proptr  waflies,  friílions, 
orointiuení?,  or  horh  tcgether,  is  the  oniy 
vvay  to  gei  rid  of  fuch  dllordcrs:  under 
ihis  divilion  íhali  ihercfore  ^ive  fuch 
ex^inples  of  wbat  is  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  ihough  many  mix  hcrewiih  fuch  as 
are  more  fui'able  for  fomeniation.  See 
the  article  Fomentation. 
To  make  a  reoclling  lotion  ;  take  li- 
tliarge  of  golt^,  four  ounces  j  white  wine 
vinegar,  Ijalf  ;í  pound  ;  digeft  them  to- 
gclher  three  days,  Ilirring  it  often,  and 
ihen  íihie  for  ufe.  Tiii<;  ¡s  proper  ín 
tíiterous  eru()tions  and  pimples,  wh.ich 
^'ith  heat  are  apt  to  bre.-'k  out  upon  the 
fli:n<  but  ¡t  is  not  to  be  ufrd  in  critical 
breakiiigs  out,  whl.hareby  no  ujeans  to 
he  drove  back,  bnt  rather  encouragrti, 
See  ihe  article  EauPTiON. 
To  make  a  Ibonger  lepeUing  lotion: 
lake  coinmon  white  vitriol,  an  ounce  ; 
ifuJe  alma,  two  drams  5  boil  them  in 
i'^^elve  ounces  of  fprí/ig-waier  to  eight 
o"nces;  tiki*  ofií  íhe  fcuíT),  and  puc  ihfi 
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liquor  up  for  ufe,  This  muft  be  boíled 
in  an  ¡ron  vtíTel,  hecnure  it  is  fo  pene- 
trating  as  to  run  through  any  o^hei;.  It 
m\y  be  diluted  with  role-water,  fo  as  \,o 
make  a  good  coUyrium.  The  ufe  of  this 
is  yet  more  mifthievous  th  m  the  former, 
if  due  c?re  be  not.taken:  iberefore  fom'e 
oiher  emunf'oiy.  muft  be  in  readinefs  lo 
difcharge  what  is  leíTened  by  the  applica»» 
tion  cf  this  medicine.  ,  , 

To  make  an  oily  lotion  for  fmoolhíng 
and  fcftenirg  the  íkin,  and  deterging  or 
repelüng  the  humours  which  dt-form  it, 
but  chiefly  to  cleanfe  away  freckles  and 
morphew  :  take  oil  nf  tnrtar  p(*r  deíí- 
quium,  an  ounce  j  oil.of  fweet  almonds, 
two  drams  j  rofe- water,,  four  ounces, 
fliake  ihem  together. 

LO TTERY,  a  kind  cf  publíc  game  at 
hazard,  frequent  in  Britain,  Fiancp,  and 
Holland,  in  order  lo  raife  money  for  the 
fervice  -of  ihe  ílate.j  being  appointed 
wirh  US  by  the  auihority  of  parliariient, 
and  managed  by  commiílioners  appoint- 
cil  by  the  lords  of  the  ireafury  for'that 
purpofe.  It  conlirts  of  feveral  nurnbers 
of  blanks  and  prízes,  which  are  drawn 
out  of  wheels,  ope  of  which  contains  the 
numbeis,  and  the  other  ihe  correfpondf 
ing  bhnks  or  primes,  In  order  to  fup- 
prtfs  privare  lütterie«,  it  is  ordained  )hat 
no  perfon  íliall  put  up  any  office  for  the 
fale  of  any  houje,  lands,  or  goods, 
cr  expofe  ihe  fame  to  fale  by  way  cf 
lortety,  lois,  tickets,  or  nurnbers,  ñor 
íhall  they  publifti  any  prppofj]  j'tjating 
ihí-reio  undtr  the  penalty  cf  500  1,  and 
likcwife  the  adventurers  in  fuch  fales 
Oiall  foiftic  double  the  fum  they  had 
contributcd.  /Inv  períbn  who  fliaíl  fcll 
or  dtliver  any  ticket  in  any  foreign  lot- 
tcry,  ílnll  upon  conv¡6lion  of  ihat  ofr 
fence,  forftit  ^00  I.  A  yearly  fum  of 
:i/},cco  1.  out  of  the  addítional  duties  on 
ftamped  vfilum,  parchment,  and  pape;-, 
ílviil  be  a  f'.jnd  for  annuities  cf  three  per 
cent,  to  conirlhuters  in  a  lotiery  until 
rcdeinption  by  parliament,  and  Óiall  be 
paid  hjilf  yearly  at  Chrittmas  and  Mid^ 
fummer  to  the  cafliitr  of  the  bank.  See 
the  :4rricles  Chance,  GaminG, 

LOTUS,  the  SQUARprPODDtD  VETCH, 
in  botany,  a  gtnus  of  the  diadelphii- 
decandria  dafs  cf  plants,  the  cerolla 
whvreof  is  papiüonaceous,  the  vexillum  is 
roundífíi,  }*iíd  bent  back,  wiih  an  oh- 
long  CüPc^vt;  unguis  ;  the  ala2  are  round- 
iílí,  and  -O^^rter  than  the  vexillum  ;  the 
c-írlna  gi^bous  unJerneatb,  and  íhi-t 
above:  the  fiuit  is  a  cylindiic  pod,  conr 
.   I*  T  üí^ing 
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fiílin^  of  two  valves,  and  containing 
tvvo  cells :  tlie  feeds  are  numeious  and 
roundííh. 

LOVAGÉ,  ín  botany,  the  engliíh  ñame 
forthe  ligufticum.    See  Ligusticum. 

LOUDAN,  a  town  of  France,  ¡n  the  pro- 
vince  of  Oi-leanois,  and  territory  of 
Po¡6loii,  fituated  twenty-five  miles  ncrth 
ofPo¡6t¡ers. 

LOVE  APPLE,  tbe  fruít  of  a  fpecies  of 
folanum,  á  plant  cultivated  ín  gardens 
among  us  for  the  fmgularity  of  its  ap- 
pearánce:  the  Portuguefe  eat  this  fmit 
either  raw  or  ftevved,  as  do  alfo  the  jew- 
families  ín  Eoj^land. 

LOVENDEGEN,  a  fortrefs  ín  the  Au- 
ftrian  Neíhéflands,  in  the  provínce  of 
rianders,  fituated  on  the  canal  beiween 
Ghent  and  Érügcs,  five  miles  weft  from 
Ghent. 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  a  market-town  m 
Leiceíleríhire,  fituated  ten  miles  north  of 
Lcicefter. 

LOUIS,  or  Knigbts  of  St.  Louis,  the 
ñame  of  a  miliiary  order  in  France  infti- 
tuted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693-  Their 
collars  are  of  a  flame-colour,  and  pafs 
from  left  to  right ;  the  king  is  their 
grand  mafter.  There  are  in  it  eight  great 
croíTes,  and  twenly  four  commandcrs ; 
the  number  of  knights  is  not  limited. 
At  the  time  of  their  inftitution,  the  king 
charged  his  revcnue  with  a  fund  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  llvrcs  forthe  penfions 
of  the  commanders  and  knights.  See 
the  croíTes  worn  by  rhefe  knights,  repre- 
fented  i n  píate  CLXII.  fíg.  5. 

Louis,  Lewis,  Louis  d'or,  or  Lewis- 
DORE,  a  french  coin.    See  CoiN. 

LOUISIANA,  or  New  France,  a  coun- 
try  of  north  America,  bounded  with  the 
river  añd  lake  of  Illenoi?,  on  the  north  ; 
North  Carolina,  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
gulph  of  México  6n  the  fouth. 

LOUITS,  a  town  oF  Great  Poland,  in  the 
palatinaieof  Rava,  fixty-five  railes  eaft 
of  GneOia. 

LOÜREBRANDER,  a  town  of  hiiher 
India,  at  the  mouth  oF  the  river  Indus, 
in  eaftlong.ó;",  north  lat.  as*"- 

LOVSK,  pediatha,  in  zoology.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Pediculus. 

LOUTH.  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Leiníler,  bounded  by  Monaghan  ^ 
and  Armagh  on  the  north  j  by  the  írlíh " 
Channel,  on  the  eaílj  by  Eaft  Meath, 
on  the  fouth  5  and  by  Cavan,  on  the  welh 

LouTH,  a  market-town  of  Lincolnfhire, 
twcnty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Lincoln, 

LOUVAIN,  a  city  of  ihc  Auftrian  Nc- 


tberland?,  ín  the  province  .of  Braba:,!, 
fituated  on  the  river  Dyle,  fiíteen  ibüü 
north-eaft  of  Bi  uíTels. 
LOUVESTETN,  a  fortrefs  of  the  \Juú 
Provinces,  fituated  in  the  provine*  (* 
HoUand,  at  the  confluence  oF  therlvfn 
Waal  and  Macs,  fixteen  miles  caft< 
Dort. 

LOUVO,  a  city  of  Siam,  in  the  fartl«f 
India,  fituated  in  eaftlong.  igi',  noftii 
lat.  15*». 

LOW-BELLS,  or  Low-bellers,  incnr 
ftatuTe-book,  are  perfons  who  go  in  úi 
nighr-time  with  a  light  and  a  bell,  fc^ 
the  fi^htand  noife  whereof  birds,  fitiicg 
on  the  ground,  become  ftupified,  andfo 
are  covered  with  a  net  and  taken. 

LOWERING,  among  diftillers,  a  um 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  debafing  the  ftiergtli 
of  any  fpirituous  liquors,  by  inixine 
water  with  it.  The  ftandard  and  market. 
able  pricé  of  thefe  liquors  is  fixed  in  «• 
gard  to  a  certain  ftrengih  in  them  callKl 
prooF 5  this  is  that  ftrength  which  mi\m 
them  when  íhook  in  a  vial,  or  poured 
from  on  high  into  a  glafs,  retain  a  frcii 
or  crown  oF  bubbles  for  fome  time,  ín 
this  líate,  fpirits  confilt  of  about  haíí 
puré  or  totally  inflammable  Tpirif,  ai^i 
iialf  water;  and  if  any  foreign  orhónit 
fpirits  are  to  be  expoFed  to  Fale,  aiidart 
found  to  have  that  proof  wanting,  hm 
any  body  will  buy  it  till  it  has  Im 
diítilled  again  and  brought  !o  thit 
ftrength ;  and  iF  it  ís  above  that  ftrengib, 
the  proprietor  ufually  adds  waicr  to  ¡no 
bring  it  down  lo  that  ftandard.  Sec  ilic 
artide  Proof. 
There  is  another  kind  oF  lowerirg  amorg 
the  retailers  oF  fpirituous  liquors  to  llií 
vulgar,  by  reducing  it  under  ihc  flanJ- 
ard  proof :  whoever  has  the  art  oFdoíp^ 
this  without  deftroying  the  bnhble  proot, 
which  is  eafily  done  by  means  oF  íorní 
addition  that'gives  a  greater  tenaciíyio 
the  parts  of  the  fpirits,  will  deceivísll 
that  judge  by  this  proof  alone.  In  iliii 
cafe,  the  bcft  way  to  judge  of  Iíquor>  u 
by  ihe  eye  and  tonque,  and  eFpeciallyby 
the  inftruir.ent  called  hydrometer.  S« 
the  articlc  Hydrometer.  _ 

LOXA,  a  city  cf  Perú,  200  mil«  ealtof 
Payta  :  weft  long.  77*^,  fouth  lat.  5". 

LOXIA,  ¡n  the  linnaean  fyftem  of  zoologr. 
the  ñame  of  a  genus  of  birds  of  iheordít 
oF  the  paft'eres;  the  diftinguiíhing  chr 
ra^ers  of  which  are,  that  the  tongos'^ 
plain,  equal  and  whole,  the  beak  brg*, 
thick,  and  Ihort,  and  crooked  and  convíJ" 
bvth  ways.  ^| 
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Of  thís  genus  is  the  crofs-bllí,  called  ín 
fome  places  the  íhell-apple,  fuppofed  to 
lie  the  tragón  of  the  antients.  It  is  about 
the  fizc  of  the  green-finch,  and  much  of 
the  fame  fliape.  Tt  has  a  forked  tail, 
and  tlic  chaps  of  its  bilí  are  fo  bent,  that 
the  points  crofs  ene  another ;  whencc  the 
ñame.  See  píate  CLXIV.  fig.  i. 
LOXODROMICS,  the  art  of  oblique  fail- 


ing. 


See  the  article  Sailing. 


LoYA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
.  Granada,  twenty-five  miles  weft  of  the 

city  of  Granada. 
LOZENGE,  LOZANGE,  rho?nbus,  in  geo- 
melry,  a  quadrilateral  figure,  confiítmg 
of  four  equal  and  parallel  fides,  two  of 
whofe  oppofite  angles  are  acuie,  and  the 
other  two  obtufe  :  the  diftance  between 
the  two  obtufe  ones  being  alvvays  equal 
to  ihe  length  of  one  fide  ;  when  the  íldes 
aieunequal,  the  figure  is  called  a  rhom- 
boides. 

LozENCE,  ín  heraldry,  a  rhombus,  or 
lígure  of  equal  fides,  but  unequal  angles, 
refembling  a  quarry  of  glafs  in  our  oid 
Windows,  placed  erefl,  point-ways.  It 
is  in  this  figure,  that  all  unmarried  gen- 
tlewomen  and  widows  bear  their  coats  of 
arms,  becaufc,  as  forae  fay,  it  was  ihe 
figure  of  ihe  amazonian  fliield;  or  as 
oibers,  becaufe  it  is  the  antient  figure  of 
the  fpindle.  Píate  CLXII.  fig.  6.  rc~ 
prefents  an  ordinary  of  lozenges. 
The  lozenge  diíFers  írom  the  fufil,  in 
ihu  the  latter  is  narrower  in  the  middie, 
and  not  fo  íh^rp  at  the  ends. 

Lozenge,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame  with 
what  is  oiherwife  calí  troche.  See  the 
article  TROCHE. 

LUBAN,  a  town  of  Livonía,  feventy  miles 
eaft  of  Riga,  fubjeft  to  Rullía. 

LÜBEC,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Germa- 
ny,  in  ihe  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 
duichy  of  Holftein,   fituated  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  of  the  Baltic  fea:  eaft  long. 
35'i  north  lat.  54.'  20'. 

LUBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  ín  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifate  of 
Lufatia :  eaft  longitude  14'  45',  north 
laiitude 

LuBEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Silefia,  twenty  two  miles  north- 
^vcft  of  Breflaw. 
LüBLIN.  a  city  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 


nate  of  the  famc  ñame:  eaft  long.  2a' 
l^',  north  lat.  51''  30'. 
LÜBOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala 
tíñate  of  Cracow ;  eaft  long.  30' 
Tionh  lat.  49<»  30'' 
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twenty-threc  miles  north -eaft  of  Toulon. 
Luc,  is  alfo  a  town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dauphine,  thirty-two  miles  fouth 
of  Grenoble. 
LUGAR,  or  St.  Lucar,  a  port-town  pf 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Andalufia  :  weft 
long.  6"  38',  north  lat.  só**  42'. 
Sí^  Lucar.  is  alio  a  town  of  Andalufia,  ¡n 
Spain  :  weft  longitude  8°  iz\  north  la- 
titude  37^  2o'. 
St,  Lucar  ¡s  alfo  the  ñame  of  another  town 

of  Spain,  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Seville, 
LUCARNO,  a  town  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milán,  fituated  on  the  lake  of  Maggiore, 
but  fubjeft  to  Switzerland. 
LUCAYA,  or  Bahama-islands.  See 

the  article  Bahama. 
LUCCA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  the 
fame  ñame  in  Italy,  fituated  twelve  miles 
eaft  of  the  Tufcan  fea  :  eaft  longitude 
11^  20',  north  latitude  43°  45'. 
The  territory  of  this  fmall  republic  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  twenty 
broad,  and  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
ftate  about  30,000  l.  ferannum. 
LUCERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kíng- 
dom  of  N^ples,  and  territory  of  the  Ca- 
pitinate  :  eaft  longitude  ló**  6',  noiih 
latitude  41  20'. 
LUCERN,  the  capital  of  the  cantón  of  the 
fame  ñame  in  Switzerland,  fituated  on 
the  lake  Lucern,  to  which  it  gives.its 
ñame  :  eaft  long.  8°  12',  nonh  lat.  47<', 
It  (lands  on  a  plain  almoft  furrounded 
with   mountains.     The   cantón  itfelf, 
which  is  inhabited  by  papifts,  is  about 
fifty  miles  long,  and  thirty  broad, 
LUCERNA,  a  town  of  Itaíy,  ¡n  the  tmi- 
tory  of  Piedmont,  fifteen  miles  fouih  of 
Turin. 

Lucerna,  in  ichihyology,  a  ñame  given 
to  a  fííh  more  commonlv  known  by  that 
of  uranofcopus,  See  Uranoscopus. 
LUCERNE,  in  botany,  Gff.  a  plant  fre- 
quently  cultivated  in  the  manner  of  clp- 
ver,  and  known  among  auihors  by  the 
ñames  of  medica  and  medicago.  See  the 
anide  Medicago. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  grow  three_3t  a 
joiní,  like  thofeof  clover  ;  its  ftalks  are 
ere6>,  and  after  mowing,  immediately 
fpring  upagain  ftom  the  íiubble  or  cut 
ftumps,  It  is  made  into  hay  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fainf-foin,  but  íhould  be  mov;^- 
cd  before  it  flowers:  it  makes  the  Iwect^ 
eft  and  moft  fattening  food  in  ihe  world 
for  cattle  5  but  mult  be  given  with  cau- 
tion,  otherwife  it  will  caufe  them  to 
fwell,    See  the  article  Hay. 


^^C,  a  town  of  Píovence,  ía  Fíance,  'LUCHEN,  a  towjx.of  Spain,  in  the  province 
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6f  Valencia,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  the  city 
of  Valencia. 

LUCIA-ISLA NDS,  yone  of  the  Caribbee- 
iílinds  in  America,  fítuateti  fevenry  miles 
Tíorih-weít  of  Barbadops,  being  tsveniy- 
tvv'o  miles  loríg,  and  elev^-n  broad. 

Sí.  Lucia,  one  of  the  Cape  Vcrd  iílands 

'  in  Aírica,  lylng  in  welt  iong.  15'',  nortli 
líít.  30'. 

LUCID  INTERVALS,  in  lunares,  the  times 
wbere-n  they  appear  to  be  ¡n  iheir  íenfes. 
S?e  the  articleLuNATic. 

LUCIDA^  in  aftronomy,  an  appellation 
gi^en  10  feveral  fixed  ftars  on  account  of 
iheir  ruperior  brightnefs  j  as  ihe  lucida 
coronée>  a  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude, 
in  the  noi  thern  crown;  ihe  lucida  hydrre, 
or  cor  hydr.f  j  and  the  liicida  iyríe,  a  ll<*r 
of  ihe  firft  magnilude,  in  thai  conltella- 
tion. 

LUCIGMANO,  a  town  of  Tfaly,  in  the 
dtJtchy  of  Tufcany,  fjluated  in  eait  long. 
3       north  lat,  43^  lo'. 
LUCIÓPl'RCA,  the  PiKE-PEARCH.  or 
Brasse,   in   ¡chlhyology,   a  í'peries  of 
pcarch,    iih  tvvo  large  teeth  on  t-arh  fide. 
Ir  giovvs  ficquenlly  to  two  íeet  >\i  Icngth  ; 
its  hond  ¡s  l'íige,  and  c»-»mpre{red  ;  its 
breaft  íl.u  5  and  the  belly  convfx,  as  is 
the  báck  {  and  the  fíns  ?r:-  íiíuated  as  re- 
prefented  in  píate  CLXIII.  fig.  i. 
LUCÍUS,  thePlKE.  or  JaCkT  in  ¡chlhy- 
ology, a  fpecies  of  efox,  with  adeprcífed 
roílium.    See  the  ai ticle  Esox. 
The  pike  grows  to-  a  confuierable  fize, 
büt  ufually  is  found  from  fourrten  inches 
to  two  feet  in  lengih  :  it  is  al!  avtr  varié* 
gated  with  rounil  yellowifl^  fpots.  It  is  a 
wrll  known  and  very  vol'acicus  íiíh.  See 
píate  CLXIII.  fig.  1, 
For  the  meiho  1  of  fifluop  ¡t>  fee  the  ar- 
ricies FiSHiNG  «nd  HUXING. 
Lucius  MABiN  US,  the  ñame  cf  ivvo  filhes^ 

otherwift;  called  hake  and  fphyrjena, 
LÜCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  terri- 
tory  of  P0Í6I0U,  Guiaied  fifteen  miies 
ñorth  of  Rochelie. 
LUCONIA,  or  Manilla,  'he  chief  of  the 
Ph'íippine  iflands,  fitu:<ted  between  117^ 
2nH  1 eaít  long.  and  beiween  i  a*' and 
19^  of  norlh  ht. 
LUDLOW,  a  borough  of  Shropíliire,  firu- 
aiecl  on  the  river  Corve,  eighteen  milfS 
fouth  of  Shrev'íljury.   It  fends  two  mem- 
hvr<i  lo  oarliament. . 
I.UDCJS  HELMONTII,  in  natural  hií^o- 
rv,  a  ñame  given  to  the  feprari^  with 
l[)m-rv  paitirions. 


See  SEPTAR>r?E,.; 
LUDWIGI'A,  in  botany,  a  geniis  of  thi 
teti7ií»Alr¡¡¿-íiíonogy.nia  chfs  of  planti?^'  the , 
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corolla  whereof  confifts  of  four  plañe, 
patent,  equal  petáis,  of  an  obverfely  cor- 
dated  figure  :  the  fruit  is  a  quadragonal 
obtufe  capiule,  furrounded  with  the  cup, 
and  coronated  with  it  at  the  extremiiví 
in  confiíls  cf  our  cclls,  and  opens  in  four 
places  at  once :  the  feeds  are  numerous 
a -.id  fmall. 
LUES,  ame ng  phyficians,  is,  in  general, 
ufed  for  a  dilcafe  cf  any  kind;  bui, 
in  a  more  particular  fenl'e,  is  reftrainfd 
to  contagious  and  peftilential  difeafe*; 
thus  ihe  lúes  gallica,  or  venérea,  fignifies 
the  venereal  difeale.  See  the  artide 
Pox,  &c. 

LUFF,  or  LooF,  in  the  fea  Unguage,  Ste 

the  anide  LoOF. 
LUG,  a  river  of  Wale?,  which  paíTes  by 
Monmouth,  and  falls  into  the  Severnat 
Chepltow. 
LUGANO,  a  town  of  ítaly,  in  thedutdjy 
of  Milán,  fituated  on  t)>e  lake  Lugano, 
twentv  miles  norih-weít  of  Como. 
LUGGÉRSHAL,  a  borough-town,  ten 
miles  north  of  Saliíbury.    It  fcnds  two 
members  to  parliament. 
LUGO,  3  city  and  bií]iop*s  fee  of  Spain, 
fixty  miles  eaft  of  Couipoftella:  weft 
long.  7^  50',  and  north  lat.  43°  5'. 
LUK-E,     gofpel  of  St.  Luke,  a  canonical 
book  üf  the  New  Teltament. 
Some  think  it  was  properly  St.  Panl'! 
golpel,  and  that  when  ihat  apoftle  fpíalt! 
of  his  gcfpel,  he  means  what  ¡s  calhd 
Sf.  Luke's.    Irenasus  fays,  that  St.  Liikf 
digfcífcd   into   wniirg   what  St.  Paul 
preached  to  the  genrile?  j  and  Grego7 
Nazianzen  tells  us,  that  St.  Luke  wíctc 
wiih  the  aíTiítsnce  of  St.  Pau!. 

St.  Luke,  fays  a  modern  wriler,  íi 
purC)  copiüus,  and  ílówing  in  his  lan. 
"  gUíge,  and  has  a  wonderfnl  anden* 
**  ttriaining  variety  of  feieél  circum- 
**  flanees  in  his  narrntion  cf  our  Savi- 
'*  ovr  s  divine.?6li(ins.   He  acquainu  u! 

wi:h  nUnurous  paíTages  of  the  evan' 
**  gelical  hiftory,  not  related  byanyoihfr 
ev:-ngel:ft  ;  hoih  in  his  goípel  andapo- 
*'  ítolical  afií  ,  he  is  accurate  and  neatj 
**  citar  and  fiowing.  with  a  natiual  ari 
eñfygrare:  his  llile  is  admirably íc- 
*'  commodated  to  the  defign  of  his  hif- 
**  tory  ;  it  hríd  a  cord  deal  of  re»fn»* 
*'  blMncfe  tb  ihat  cf  his  grcat  maftcrSt 
•*  Pauí  5  and  like  hi«n,  he  had  a  leafn<i 
arui   liberal  educar;on.    1  behcve 
ha(|  beén  very  convcr'ant  with  íhtbti 
cL'.ífics;  ío'r  many  oí*  hiswordsatJ 
fxprtflionü  are  -exailly  p^raHel 
«  theirs/'   Blacki^aíl  s  Sacred  CioJpV 
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a  feftival  in  LUMP-FÍSH,  cychpteriis.    See  tlie  anide 

See  the 
filver. 


w.  LUK  B  ihe  evan^elifl's  day, 
ificchriltian  cburch,  obfervedon  the  i8th 
ofoaober. 

LÜLA.)  a  town  ot  fwedini  Lapl^^nd,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  ihe  «¡ver  the 
l*ime  ñame,  on  the  weft  fide  of  ihe  Both- 
nicguiph  :  eaíl  longitude         noith  h- 

liiude  64"^  3^'-  .        r  . 

\Xhh  LAPMARK,  a  province  of  Swcden, 
bounded  on  the  norih  by  that  of  Torne  ; 
on  ihe  eaít,  by  the  Bothnic  gulph;  on 
thefooili,  by  Piihia-Iapmaik  j  and  on  the 
weft,  Hy  Norway. 

LUMBAGO,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  pain 
aboul  the  loins,  as  ihat  preceding  fcvers, 
aoiies,  and  rheumatífin,  See  thg  articles 
Fever,  AguE)  and  Rheumatism. 

LÜMBARIS,  a  ñame  g1ven  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  whicb  fpread  over  the  loins ; 
or  an  epithet  to  diftingiiiíh  thofe  branclies 
of  the  aorta  which  carry  the  blood  to  the 
imifcles  of  the  loins,  to  thofe  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  other  of  the  circumjacent 
|iaits,  and  alfo  to  ceriain  veins  which 
iring  back  the  blood  from  the  loins  into 
ihe  t'unk  of  the  vena  cava. 

LUMBRICAL,  a  ñame  glven  to  four 
mufdes  cf  the  fingers,  and  to  as  many  of 
the  toes.  They  are  in  each  called  the 
flexors  of  the  firít  phalanx  5  tbole  of  the 
fingers  arife  deep  and  ttndíroiis,  and  are 
inferted  into  the  firíl  phalanges  on  the 
fidcnext  the  thumb  :  thofe  of  the  toes 
liaye  iheír  oric^in  from  the  tendón  of  the 
mufciihis  perforans,  and  from  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  calcancum  :  their  termi- 
nation  is  at  the  firíl  phalanx  of  the  feve- 
ral  toes. 

LUMBRICUS,  the   eaRth-worm,  in 

?oi'I"gy.  Sre  the  article  WoRMS, 
LÜMME,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  co- 
Ivmbus,  with  pahnattd  undivided  f¿et, 
Síe  the  article  Colymbus. 
This  is  a  veiy  beantiful  bird,  and  is  ex- 
Iremely  corrunon  in  fome  particular  parts 
of  the  norih  cf  Europe,  though  vvholly 
uriknown  elfewh*re:  it  is  about  eqiial  to 
our  fommon  wiKl-diick  in  Hze ;  the  head 
is  large,  and  rounded  at  the  fules,  but 
lomealiat  depreííed  on  the  crowii  j  the 
eves  are  large,  ílíarp,  and  piercing,  and 
their  iris  of  a  fine  palé  hazel  j  the  beak 
is  about  an  ¡nch  and  ihree  quarters  in 
length,  and  towards  the  bafc  prctiy  thick, 
and  of  a  deep  glofly  black  ;  as  are  alió 
legf,  v/hich  are  very  robufl:  5  the  head 


thel 


and  neck  artí  grey  ;  the  back  and  wings 
blark,  but  beautifully  variegated  wiíh 
fq'iar?  fpots  of  white  5  and  the  breaíl  and 
faeily  are  white. 


Cyclopterus. 
LUNA,  in  aítronomy,  the  moon. 

article  MoON, 
Luna,  among  cbemííls,  íígnífíes 

See  the  article  SiLVER. 
LUNAR,  fomethirg  belonging   to  the 
moon  j  thus  we  lay  lunar  month,  lunar 
year,  lunar  dial,  lunar  eclipíe,  See 
Moon,  Month,  Year,  ^c, 
LUNARIA,  HONESTY,  inborany,  a  genus 
of  the   telradynamia-filiculofa  clafs  of 
plants  j  the  cerolla  whereof  confiíts  cf 
four  cruciform,  entire,  obtufe,  large  pe- 
táis of  the  lengih  of  the  ciip,  and  endmg 
in  ungues  of  the  lame  length;  the  fruit 
confiíta  cf  an  elliptic,  plano  comprefled, 
ereél,  and  very  large  pod,  ílanding  upon 
a  pedióle,  terminnted  by  a  Ityle,  confilt- 
ing  of  two  valves,  and  containing  two 
cells  j  the  fceds  are  íew,  kidney  íhaped, 
compreÚTed,  marginated,  and  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  pod. 
This  plant  is  famons  ín  f-nip  parís  of  the 
kingdom  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  though 
it  has  not  the  fortune  to  be  received  in 
the  íliops.    The  people  in  the  norihein 
countriesdry  the  whole  plant  in  the  oven, 
and  give  as  mucb  as  will  lie  on  a  íhilling 
for  a  dofe,  twice  a  day,  in  hsemorrhages 
of  all  kinds,  p^rticularly  in  the  too  abun- 
dant  flowing  of  the  menfes,  and  this  with 
great  fuccels.  The  Welíli,  among  whom 
it  is  not  uncommon,  Dr.  Neerlham  in- 
forms  US,  make  an  ointment  of  it,  which 
they  ufe  externally,  and  prettnd  ít  cures 
dvfenteries. 
LUNATIC,  a  perfon  affe^ed  with  hinacy, 
the  cure  of  which  is  to  be  attempted  by 
evacuations  of  all  kinds  ;  as  bleeding, 
vomiting,  cathartic?,  (^c,  SeeMADNESS. 
Alunatic  is  defined  by  our  lawyers  to  be 
a  perfon  who  is  foniefimes  of  a  found 
mind,  and  at  other  times  not  fo  ;  in 
which  lift  cafe,  he  is  f^id  to  be  7wn  coftipos 
mentís,  A  lunatic,  whüe  in  this  rtate, 
is  not  chargeable  with  anv  cricninal  aób, 
except  an  attcmpt  upon  the  perfon  of  the 
king  ;  and,  therefore,  where  a  perfon  in- 
cites a  lunatic  to  commit  a  criminal  ac- 
tion,  he  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  prin- 
cipal offender,  and  is  puniílieci  in  the 
fame  manneras  if  he  commiited  it  him- 
felf.  But  iho'  a  lunatic  is  not  puniíliable, 
yet  to  prevent  mifchicf,  he-may  be  con- 
fined  in  prifnn  ttll  he  has  recovered  his 
Icnfes.    Lunatics  or  madn)en,  that  w,ii  - 
der  about,  inay  be  apprehended  by  a  juí  - 
hce's  warrant,  lockcJ  up,  and  chained,  if 
nsccífary  \  or  l^nt  to  their  legal  fettle- 
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jnent,  and  two  juftices  of  pcace  may 
charge  their  eftates  for  their  maintenance. 
ComniiíTions  of  lunacy  are  ¡ÍTued  out  of 
ciiancery,  ímpowenng  the  commiííioners 
to  examine  svhefher  a  pedon  be  a  luna- 
tic,  anti  aifo  to  make  inqueft  of  his  lands, 
dh,    Eut  in  íuch  cafe,  tho"*  lands  are 
íeized  by  ihc  kíng  iipon  a  commiílion  of 
jnnacy  and  he  grants  the  cuítody  of  the 
lunatic,  fwe  computo  redáetido^  that  is, 
wiihout  an  account  to  be  rendered  ;  yet  if 
the  lunatic  becomcs  afterwards  of  a  found 
iTifmory,  be  may  bave  an  a8ion  of  ac- 
count for  tl»e  profits.    It  is  ordained,  that 
the  king  íliall  provide  ihnt  the  lands  of  a 
innatic  be  fafely  kept,  that  he  and  his  fa- 
niÜy  be  maintained  ont  of  the  profir?, 
and  the  refidue  dclivered  to  hím  when  he 
comes  to  his  right  mind,  the  king  taking 
noihing  to  himfelf :  any  deed  or  contradi 
niade  by  a  lunatic,  may  be  fet  afide  by 
bis  next  heir,  but  not  by  himfelf  5  yet 
vvhere  a  lunatic  has  purch-aled,  if  he  re- 
cover  his  memory,  he  may.  agree  to  it, 
after  which  his  heirscannoí  difagree  to  it. 
LUND,  or  LuNDEN,  a  city  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Gothland,  the  capital  of 
the  terrltory  of  Schoncn,  fituattd  thirty 
miles  eaít  of  Copenhagen. 
LUNDEN,  a  town  of  Geraiany,  in  the  cir- 
cleoí  Lower  Saxony,  and  dutchy  of  Hol- 
ítein :  eaft  long.  S°45',  nordiiat.  54^45'. 
LUNDY,  a  liitle  iíland  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Eriftol-channel :  vveft  long.  4^  50',  north 
lar.  51°  25'. 
LUNENBUIIG,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy 
of  ihe  fame  ñame,  thirty- miles  fouth.eaft 
of  Hamburg:  eaft  Icng.  10?  ao',  nonh 
lat.  53-  35'. 
LUKGS,  a  part  of  the  human  body,  which 
is  the  caufe  or  iriftiument  of  reípiration. 
The  lungs  ?re  the  largeft  vifcus  of  the 
thorax:  they  are  fituated  in  the  twofidcs 
of  it,  with  the  heart  as  it  were  between 
them  í  and  are  conneíled  by  means  of 
tile  mediaftiinim,  with  ihe  llernum  and 
vertebras  5  with  the  heart,  by  means  of 
the  puJmonary  veíTels,  and  immediately 
with  the  afpera  arteria.    The  colour  of 
ihe  lung?,  in  infants,  is  a  fineflorid  red  j 
in  ftdiílts,  it  is  darkerj  and  in  oíd  peo- 
pie,  livid,  cr  vartegated  with  black  and 
White.    When  inflited,  they  have  fome 
r^rfemblAnce  lo  the  hoof  of  an  ox ;  and 
?re  convex  on  the  upper  fide,  and  concave 
iindtrneath.    They  are  divided  into  two 
lirge  lobtr<5,  the  right  and  left  j  the  Icfr, 
which  is  ihe  Tmallcr,  is  divided  again  into 
iwc  i  aodihe  right,  which  is  larger,  into 


three  Cmaller  ones.  The  membrane  wi^b 
which  the  lungs  are  furrounded,  is  cooti. 
nuous  with  the  pleura.  The  fubfíance 
of  the  lungs  is  fpongeous,  or  veficulous, 
and  they  feem,  indeed,  entirely  compofed 
of  a  number  of  fmall  veficles  of  a  flefliy 
tcxiure,  and  cf  a  variety  of  veífels, 
The  veífels  of  the  lungs  are  the  bronchia, 
the  bronchial  ariery  and  vein,  the  pulmo.' 
niry  artery  and  vein,  the  nerves,  and  ihe 
Ivmphatics.  See  Bronchia,  tSc, 
The  ufes  of  the  lungs  are,  i.  To  per. 
form  the  office  of  reípiration,  by  whick 
the  blood  is  attenuatcd  in  the  plexus  of 
the  arteries  called  the  rete  vafculofum. 
2.  To  be  aífiftant  to  the  voice  in  fpeak- 
ing,  and  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  They 
are  alfo  emuné^ories  of  the  blood,  and  aré 
of  many  other  imporiant  fervices. 
To  give  a  more  diftinól  idea  of  the  form 
of  the  lungs  and  their  fituation,  with  rj- 
fpe6l  to  the  parts  10  which  they  are  unit- 
ed,  we  have  given  a  píate  of  them,  in 
which  they  are  reprefented  in  two  differ- 
ent  views,  fee  píate  CLXIV.  fig,  2. 
where,  in  n**  i.  A  ¡s  the  larynx  j  B,  the 
afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipej  CC,  the 
lungs;  D,  thethvmusj  EE,  two  bran- 
ches  of  nerves  pafling  to,  FFF,  thedia. 
phragm.  In  n'' 2.  A  is  alfo  the  larynx  j 
B,  the  afpera  arteria  ;  CCCCC,  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs;  D,  the  heart  inclofcd 
in  the  pericardium  ;  E,  the  vena  cava 
fuperior;  F,  the  fubclavian  and  carotid 
arteries. 

For  the  difeafes  in  the  lungs,  fee  the  ar- 

tides  ASTHMA,  CONSUMFTION,  PE- 
RIPNEUMONY,  Éfr.  ^ 

LuNG-woRT,  píilmofiariay  in  botany. 
the  article  Pulmonaria. 

LUNISOLAR  YEAR,  in  chronology,  thc 
fpace  of  5  3^  common  years ;  found  by 
multiplying  the  cycle  ofthefun  hy  that 
of  the  moon.    See  Cycle  and  Year. 

LUNULA,  in  geometry,  a  plañe  figure like 
a  crefcent,  or  half-moon,  for  the  qua* 
drature  of  which,  fee  Quadr ature. 

LUPERCALIA,  a  fellival  of  ihe  anticnt 
Romans  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  ob- 
ferved  on  the  ijth  of  February,  and  fo 
called  from  luperci,  the  prieíls  of  thatfi- 
bulous  diety.  Thii  feltival  was  infti- 
tuted  by  Evander,  who  being  driven  froni 
Arcadia,  andrtceived  by  king  FaunuSi 
introduced  the  woríhip  of  Pan  in  Italy: 
biit  the  cercmonies  and  magnificence  of 
this  feaft  were  encreafed  by  Romulus» 
At  thjs  ftítival  the  luperci  ran  naksd 
about  the  city,  ílviking  thofe  they  met 
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vvhh  thongs  cut  out  of  the  íkins  of  goats : 
thewomcn  fooüíhly  imagined  thai  their 
recciving  the  facred  ftroke  helped  concep- 
tion,  and  rendered  their  delívery  more 
eafy.  Cicero,  after  fpeaking  with  con- 
tcmpt  of  the  luperci,  m  his  lecond  Phi- 
jippic,  ridicules  Anthony  for  running 
about  as  a  lupercuf?.  Nevertheleís  we 
findthat  magiftraies  and  perfons  of  noble 
birth,  were  not  aíhanned  to  a6l  fo  r¡- 
íliculous  a  part  in  the  figbt  of  all  the 
citizcns, 

LUPIA»  in  fui^ery,  a  kind  oF  cncyfted 
tumour,  called  alfo  talpa  and  teíludo. 
Sce  Encyjied  Tu  M  o  u  R  s . 
LÜPINE,  lupinuSf  in  botany,  a  gemís  of 
the  diadelphia-decandria  cíaC*?  of  plañís, 
the  corolla  vvhereof  is  papilionaccous  5 
ihevcxillum  is  cordated,  roundiíh,  and 
emarginated:  the  alas  are  oval,  and  al- 
moft  of  the  fame  length  with  the  vex- 
illumj  the  carina  is  divided  into  two 
fegments  at  the  bafe  :  the  fruit  ís  a  large, 
oblong,  coriaceous,  comprelícd,  acumi- 
ratcd  pod,  containing  only  one  cell:  the 
fecds  are  numerous,  roiindifli,  and  com- 
prcíTed.  See  píate  CLXIII.  fig.  5. 
LUPÜLUS,  the  hop,  in  botany,  fefr,  See 

ihe  arricie  Hop. 
LUPUS,  the  WOLF,  in  zoology.    See  the 

anide  WoLF. 
Lupus,  in  orniihology,  the  fame  with  the 
monedula,  or  jackdaw.    See  Jackdaw. 
Lupus  marinus,  the  sea-wolf,  in  ich- 
thyology,  conftitutes  a  diftinft  gemís  of 
malacopterygious  fiíhes,   with  a  com- 
preíTed  body,  and  fix  or  more  oflicles  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills.    On  ihe  back 
there  isonly  one  fin,  which  extends  almoft 
from  the  head  to  (he  tai).    It  is  a  very 
lingular  fifli,  growing  to  foiir  or  five  feet 
lonf.   See  píate  CLXIII.  fig.  3. 
This  fiíh  is  calied  anarrhichas,  by  the  ge- 
nerality  of  authors. 
Lupus,  in  aftronomy,  a  fouthern  conftella- 
tion,  confifting  of  nineteen,  or,  according 
loFlamftead,  of  twcnty-four  ítars, 
LURE,  ¡n  falconry,  a  device  of  le^ther,  in 
the  form  of  a  bird,  with  two  wings  ftiick 
with  feaihers,  and  baíted  with  a  piece 
offleíhj  wherewith  to  reclaim  or  cali 
back  a  hawk,  when  nt  a  confiderable 
(iiíiance.    See  the  articls  Falconrv. 
LURE,  in  gcography,  a  town  of  Cham- 
paign,  in  France,  thirty-five  miles  north- 
faftof'6efan9on. 
LÜSATIA,  a  marquifate  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony,  boimded  by  Bran Jenburg,  on  the 
northj  by  SileíTa,  00  the  caft  i  by  Bo- 
bernia,  on  ihe  foulli  5  and  by  ihe  dutchy 


of  Saxony,  on  the  weft :  it  ís  fubjeíl  to 
the  king  of  Poland. 

LUSCINIA,  the  NiGHTiNGALE,  inorni- 
thology.    See  NiGHTíNCALE. 

LUSIGNAN,  a  town  of  France,  fifteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Poióliers,  fituated 
iinder  the  meridian  of  London. 

LUST,  in  the  fea-language.  When  a  fliip 
hceis  more  one  way  than  another,  ílie  is 
faid  to  have  a  luft  that  way. 

LUSTRATICN,  in  antiqiiity,  facrifíces 
or  ceremonies  by  which  the  anlients  pu- 
rified  their  cities,  fields,  arinles,  or  peo- 
pie,  dcfiíed  by  any  crime  or  impurity. 
Some  of  thefe  luftrations  were  piibiíc, 
others  prívate.  There  were  three  fpecies 
or  manners  of  performing  luftration,  njis:, 
by  fire  and  fulphur,  by  water,  and  by 
air,  which  laft  was  done  by  fanning  and 
agitating  the  air  round  the  thíng  to  be 
punfied.  Some  of  thefe  luítrations  were 
neccíTary,  that  is,  could  not  be  difpenfed 
with,  as  luftrations  of  houfes  ¡n  time  of 
a  plíígue,  or  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon ; 
others  again  were  done  out  of  choíce, 
and  at  pleafure.  The  public  luflrations 
at  Rome  were  celebraied  evtry  fifch  year, 
in  which  they  led  a  vi¿Um  thrice  round 
the  place  to  be  purified,  and  in  the  mean 
time  burnt  a  great  quantity  of  perfumes. 
Their  country  luítrations,  which  ihey 
called  ambarvalia,  were  celebrated  be- 
fore  they  began  to  reap  their  corn  :  in 
thofe  of  the  armie?,  which  they  caljed 
armikiftria,  fomechofen  foldiers,  crown- 
ed  with  laurel,  led  the  vi6lims,  which 
were  a  cow,  a  íheep,  and  a  biill,  thrict 
round  the  army  ranged  in  battle-array  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  to  which  deity  the 
viélims  wtre  aftrrwards  facrifioed,  afttr 
pouring  out  many  imprecations  on  the 
enemies  of  the  Romans,  The  luftraiions 
of  their  flocks  were  performed  in  thi$ 
manner :  the  ñiepherd  fprinkied  thein 
with  puré  water,  and  thrice  furrounded 
his  íheepfold  with  a  compofiííon  of  favin, 
laurel,  and  brimftone  íet  on  fire,  and 
afterwards  facrificed  to  the  goddefs  Pales 
an  oíFering  of  milk  boiled,  wine,  a  cakc 
and  millet.  As  for  prívate  houlcs,  they 
were  luftrated  with  water,  a  fumigation 
of  laurel,  juniper,  ollve-tree,  íavin,  and 
fuch  like  ;  and  the  vi¿íim  commonly  was 
a  pig.  Luftrations  made  for  particular 
perfons  were  commonly  called  expiations, 
and  the  viélims  piacula.  There  were 
alfo  a  kind  of  lullration  iffeH  for  infants, 
by  which  they  were  punfied,  girls  the 
ihird,  and  boys  the  ninth  day  aftcr  their 
birth,  which  ceremony  was  peiformed 
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witb  piire  water  and  fpitilc.  Sce  ihe  ar- 
ticle  Ambarvalia. 
In  iheir  luílralory  lacrifices  the  Athení- 
ans  facrifíced  two  men,  one  f  »r  the  inen 
of  their  city,  and  the  oiher  for  the  wo- 
mcn.  Divers  of  thefe  expiations  were 
auftere :  fome fa fted,  others abítained  From 
ali  fenfiial  pleafures,  and  ("orne,  as  the 
priefts  of  Gybcle,  caltrated  ihemfelves. 
The  pofturcs  of  the  penitents  were  díf- 
ferent,  according  to  the  different  facii- 
fíces.  The  prieíís  changed  their  habits 
according  to  the  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed  j  white,  piuple,  and  black,  were 
the  moft  iifual  colours.  They  calt  ínio 
ihe  river,  or  at  leaíl  out  of  the  city,  the 
animáis  or  other  things  that  had  ferved 
for  a  luftration  or  faciifice  of  atonement, 
and  ihouglit  ihemfelves  ihreatned  with 
lome  great  mi^foiiune  when  by  chance 
they  irod  upon  them.  Part  of  ihefe  ce- 
remonies  were  aboliíhed  by  the  emperor 
Couíiantine,  and  his  íiicceírors  j  the  reft 
liihfiíied  till  the  gothic  k>ngs  were  mafters 
oí  Rome,  under  whom  tht- y  expired^  ex- 
c^piing  what  the  popes  thoughr  proper 
ta  adopt  and  bring  into  the  cíiurch. 
For  the  iuÜration,  cr  raiher  txpi&tion,  of 
thp  antient  Jews,  fee  Expiation. 
LUSTRE,  the  glofs  or  brightnefs  appear- 
ing  on  anv  thing,  particularly  on  njsrtii- 
faiiures  of  filk,  wool,  or  liuff.  It  is 
likewiíé  ul'ed  to  denote  the  compofition 
or  manner  of  givíng  that  glofs. 
The  luftre  offilks  isgiven  ihem  by  waíh- 
ing  in  foap,  ihen  clci^r  water,  and  dip- 
ping  them  in  alum  wniercold.  Togive 
Itufts  a  beautiful  hiílre,  for  every  eight 
pounds  of  ílott'aüow  a  cjuarter  of  a  pound 
of  linfeed  ;  boil  it  hñlf  an  hour,  and  therr 
ftrain  it  thiough  a  cloth,  and  let  it  íiand 
till  it  is  lurned  almoíl  lo  a  jelly:  afier- 
wards  pul  an  ouncc  and  a  halfof  gum  to 
diflbive  twenty-four  hours  5  then  mix 
"ihe  liqiior,  and  piit  tlie  cloth  into  ihis 
mixture  ;  take  it  out,  dry  it  in  the  fliade, 
and  pwfs  ít.  If  once  doing  is  noi  luHi- 
cíent,  repeat  the  operaiion.  Curriers 
gíve  a  luítre  to  black  leather  firíl  wirh 
juice  of  bar  berries,  thtn  wiih  gtjm-ara- 
bic,  ale,  vinegar,  and  Flandcrs-gluc,boil- 
.  ed  logc'ther.  Fcr  colourtd  leaiher,  tliey 
ufe  the  white  of  an  egg  beaieu  in  water. 
Moioccoes  have  iheír  luíire  from  juice  of 
bar-berries  and  lemon  or  orange.  For 
hats,  the  luítre  is  frequently  given  witb 
common  water,  fometimes  a  little  black 
dyeisadded:  the  fame  liiflre  ferves  for 
fur?,  except  that  for  very  black  furs  they 
foiLctiraes  prepare  a  lultre  of  galls,  cop- 


peras,  román  alum,  ox's  marrow,  anj 
other  ingredients. 
LUSTRÜxVI,  in  román  antiqnity,  a  gínt. 
ral  multer  and  review  of  all  the  ciiizenj 
and  their  goods,  which  was  peiformed 
by  the  ceníbrs  every  fifih  year,  who  af. 
terwards  made  a  folemn  luftration.  S^j 
the  article  Lustration. 
This  cuftom  was  firlt  inftituted  hy  Ser. 
vius  Tullius,  about  180  years  «fter  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  In  courfe  oftimí 
the  luftra  were  not  celebrated  fo  often 
for  we  find  the  fifih  luftrum  ceiebraitdat 
Romeonly  in  the  574th  year  of  that  city, 
LUSUC,  or  LucKO,  a  city  and  hiíhop'J 
íee  of  Poland  :  eaíl  long.  aj®,  and  north 
l3t.  51°  5'. 
LUTE,  orLuTiNG,  among  chcmifts,  a 
mixed,  tenacious,  duélile  fubftanc5,\vhich 
grows  folid  by  drying,  and  being  ap, 
plicd  to  the  junflure  of  veífels,  ftopsthtm 
lip  fo  as  to  prevent  the  aír  from  getlín^ 
either  in  or  out. 

When  the  fubjeél  is  merely  aqusou:, 
linfeed  mea!  ground  to  fine  powdcr,  and 
weli  mixt  or  worked  up  into  a  lliff|-a(le 
with  the  white  of  an  egg^  makes  a  pro- 
per  luting  for  the  purpofe;  for  being  3¡,. 
pliedto  the  junéluresof  diftillingveífds.t 
grov.'shard  with  heat ;  and  if  ¡t  happcnsio 
crack,  it  is  eafily  repaired  by  iheapplir.i. 
tion  oí  freüi  palie,  which  foon  grows  íoiid 
as  before.  But  a  palle  made  of  the  fame 
meal,  welI  worked  up  with  cold  water, 
very  well  anfwers  the  end  in  thedilliila- 
tion  of  all  fermented  inflammable  fpiiit?, 
and  all  volatile  alkaline  faits  j  but  this 
palle  will  not  anTwer  in  tiie  diítillaiion 
of  mild  acid»  or  acctous  fpirit;,  becauíe 
it  foftens  and  dlíToIves  iherewith,  foasio 
lt.t  the  fumes  efcape;  in  iheíe  cafe?, 
therefore,  a  bladder  ííeeped  in  water  till  it 
begins  lo  grow  llimy,  makes  an  excellent 
luting,  by  being  applied  and  preífed  wtt 
upon  the  junfluies  ofthe  diftiliing  veíTch, 
A  luting  that  acquires  a  ftony  liardnefs, 
is  necefiary  in  the  diftillation  oí  tliefof. 
'file  acids,  as  thofe  of  vitriolo  fea  falt, 
,  which  kind  of  luting  is  calied  the  philo- 
fophicnl  luting,  and  may  be  preparcd 
from  the  calx  oí  copperas  and  quick  lime, 
by  iioiling  the  caput  mortuum  of  vilfiol 
in  feveral  pareéis  of  water  till  it  is  thus 
thoroughiy  waíhed  from  its  falirte  part, 
then  drying  the  powder,  and  preferving 
it  in  a  cióle  veífel.  This  powder  is  to 
be  ruhhed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
ftrong  quick  lime,  and  wrought  into  a 
paíle  with  the  whites  of  eggs  firft  beat 
thín  5  and  this  Ipting  is  ¡mwediateljf  to 
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Í>8  applled  to  the  jun6lines  of  the  veíTels, 
aíter  iheir  fírll  being  heated  a  little. 
iuTE,  ¡s  alio  a  mufical  inftrument  vvith 
Ihing?. 

Tlie  lute  confills  of  four  paHs,  ^¡z,  the 
table,  the  body  or  belly,  which  has  nine 
or  ten  fides  j  the  neck,  which  hns  nine 
or  ten  Üops  or  divifions,  matked  vvith 
Urinas  i  and  the  head,  or  crofs,  where 
the  ícrew  for  raifing  and  lowering  the 
Ihings  to  a  prop«r  pitch  of  tone  are  fixed. 
lu  the  mid»:lle  of  the  table  there  is  a  rofe 
or  paíTage  for  the  found  ;  there  is  alfo  a 
brid«^e  that  the  ftrings  are  faftened  to, 
and  a  piece  of  ivory  betvveen  the  head 
aníl  the  neck  to  which  the  other  extre- 
niities  of  the  Ib  ings  are  fitted.  In  pldy- 
ing,  the  ftrings  are  ftruck  wlth  the  right 
hand,  and  with  tíie  left  the  ftops  are 
prelTed.  The  lutes  of  Bologna  are  eíteem- 
cd  the  beit  on  account  of  the  wood ,  which 
isfaid  to  have  an  uncommon  difpofition 
for  producins:  a  fweet  found. 
LUTHERANS,  the  chriftians  who  follow 
the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther,  one  of 
tbe  principal  reformers  of  the  church  in 
the  fixteenih  centiiry. 

This  kSi  took  its  rife  from  the  diftafte 
taken  at  the  indulgences  which  were 
granted  in  1517^  by  pope  Leo  X.  to  thofe 
who  contributed  towards  finiíhíng  St. 
Petcr's  church  at  Rome,  John  Stuptiz, 
vicar-general  of  the  auguftincs  in  Ger- 
many,  was  the  íirft  who  took  occafion  to 
declare  againft  thefe  abiifes,  for  which 
purpofe  lie  made  ufe  of  Martin  Luther, 
Ihe  moft  learned  of  all  the  auguftines. 
Luther  was  a  native  of  Eiíleben,  in  the 
county  of  M^nsfield  in  Saxony,  and 
taught  divinity  at  the  univerfity  of  Wir- 
temberg;  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  de- 
daimed  vehemently  againft  the  abufe  of 
indulgences,  and  even  fixed  ninety-five 
jropolitions  upon  the  church  doors  of 
IVirtemberg,  in  order  to  their  being  con- 
fited  and  examined  in  a  public  confe- 
rtnce:  againll  thefe  John  Tetzel,  a  do- 
minican,  publirtied  a  hundred  and  fix 
pofuions  at  Francfort  upon  the  Oder ; 
anJ  hy  virtiie  of  his  oílice  of  inquifitor, 
ordertd  thole  of  Luther  to  be  burnt  : 
^'heii  his  adherepts,  to  revende  the  af. 
front,  publicly  burnt  at  Wirtemberg 
thofe  of  Tetze'.  Thus  war  was  declared 
betwcen  the  dominicans  and  anguírines, 
and  foon  aftor  betvveen  the  román  catbo-  L 
lie  and  the  luihcran  party,  In  T52O1 
Liiihtr  fent  his  book  De  Libértate  Chrif- 
tiani,  to  the  pope  j  in  which  he  grounds 
jollification  upon  faith  alone,  v.ithout 
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the  aíTiíír.nce  oPgood  works  ;  and  aíTerfli 
that  chrillian  libejíy  reícues  us  from  the 
bondage  üf  human  traditions,  and  par-, 
ticularly  the ílavery  of  p-ipal  impofitions; 
and  afterwards,  in  a  remonítrance  writ- 
ten  in  hlgh  Dutch,  he  procceded  to  deny 
the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  was  the  fame  year  ex-  ommunicaied 
by  the  pope;  upon  which  Lutl^er  csufing. 
a  large  fire  to  be  made  without  the  wails 
of  Wirtemberg,  threw  the  pope's  bull 
intoitwith  his  own  hands,  together  wi'tli 
the  decretáis,  exrravagants,  and  clemen- 
tines;  and  this  example  wa?  followed 
by  his  difciples  in  othér  towns.  The 
next  year  the  emperor  Chirles  V  ordered 
his  books  to  be  burnt,  and  put  him  under 
the  han  of  the  empire  as  a  heretic  and 
fchifmatic;  and  about  this  time  king 
Henry  VIIL  of  England  wrote  againS 
him  in  defence  of  the  feven  facraments, 
to  which  Luther  wrote  a  reply. 
The  eleflor  of  Saxony,  who  had  for  fothe 
time  kept  him  concealed  in  his  caftie  of 
Weíb  rg,  now  gave  him  leave  to  reform 
the  churches  of  Wirtemberg  as  he  thought 
fit ;  when  this  rejformer  propofed  that  the. 
bifnops,  abbots,  and  monks  íhcuid  be  ex- 
pelled;  that  all  the  lands  and  revenues 
of  the  biíhoprics,  abbies,  and  monafte- 
ries,  íhcuid  efcheat  to  the  refpeí^ive  prin- 
Ces  ;  arid  that  all  the  convents  of  mendí- 
cant  friars  íhould  be  turncd  into  public 
fchools  and  hofpitals :  this  year,  Luther 
had  the  fatisfaclion  to  fee  a  lengue  con- 
traéled  brtween  Guftavus  king  of  Swe- 
den,  an«|  Frederick  king  of  Denmark^ 
who  both  agreed  to  eftabliíh  lutheraniím 
in  theír  dominión^:  and  now  Luthcr's 
perfuafion,  whicii  from  the  Uppsr  Saxony 
had  fpread  into  the  nortbern  provinces;, 
began  tobe  perfeélly  fettíed  in  the  dut- 
chics  of  Lunenburg,  Brunfwick,  Meck- 
lenburgh  and  Pomerania,  and  in  the 
archbiíhoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Bre- 
men  ;  in  the  towns  of  Hamburgh,  Wif- 
m-ír,  RDftock,  and  along  the  Baític  3s 
far  as  Livonia  and  PruíTia.  Luther  main- 
tained  the  doflrine  of  con^ubí^anti:uion  j 
and  at  a  general  diet  at  Rarifbon  for  re- 
conclling  both  paríies,  the  divines  could 
agree  to  no  more  than  five  or  í}.<  anieles 
concerning  ¡uíliHcation,  free-will,  origi- 
nal fin,  baptifm,  good  woiks,  and  epií- 
cop:«cy. 

UTHÉRN,  in  archi^eaure, "  a  kind  of 
window  over  thi  cotniche,  in  the  rorf  of 
a  buildíng  ;  ítanding  perpendicujariy 
cver  the  naked  of  a  wall,  and  ftrving  lo 
illumtnate  the  uppcr  ilory, 
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Lulherns  are  of  varioiis  forms,  as  fquarc, 
femi-circuhr,  round,  called  buUs-eyes, 
flat  arches,  fiff. 

LUTON,  a  market-town,  fjurteen  miles 
fouth  of  Bedford. 

LUTRA,  the  otter,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Otter. 

LUTTERWORTH,  a  market-town, 
twelve  miles  fouth  of  Leiceíter. 

LUTUM,  amoiig  chemifts,  denotes  a  \ute  ; 
and  liiium  l'apientiae,  the  hermética!  feal. 
See  LuTE  and  Hermetical. 

LUTZEILSTEIN,  a  town  oí"  Germany, 
íeventeen  miles  north  of  Straíburg. 

LUTZEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  ín 
Germany,  eieht  miles  weít  of  Leipfic. 

LUXATION,  luxatiOi  ín  furgery,  is  when 
any  bone  is  moved  out  of  its  placej  or  ar- 
ticulation,  fo  as  to  impede  or  deíhoy  its 
proper  motion  or  ofiice:  henee,  it  ap- 
psars,  that  luxations  are  peculiar  to  fuch 
bones  as  have  moveable  joints  i  but,  in  a 
common  way  of  fpeaking,  people  lerm 
it  a  luxation,  when  the  bones  of  ihe  nofe 
are  difplaced,  or  when  epiphyfes  are  fe- 
para  ted  from  their  bones  in  infants. 
l'^hofe,  thereforc,  who  defire  lo  be  fully 
verfed  in  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  lux- 
ations, íliould  have  a  clear  idea  and  re- 
membrance  of  the  form  cf  each  articu- 
lation,  with  its  ligaments  and  mufcles; 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  frequent 
and  dillgent  infpeílion  of  anatomical 
diíTeélions,  See  the  aiticle  An atomy. 
Luxations  are  generally  diílinguiíhed  into 
perfcíl  and  ¡mperfe6l:  tliefe  laft  are  when 
the  bones  are  only  diílocated  in  part,  yet 
fo  as  ihatthey  cannotperform  their  office; 
whereas,  in  perfeñ  luxations,  the  bones 
are  wholly  íéparated  or  difplaced  from 
their  articulation  with  each  other. 
As  to  ihe  method  of  treating  luxation?, 
it  is  much  the  fame  with  that  ufed  in 
íraílurts:  for  in  both  cafe?,  the  whole 
defign  cf  the  furgeon  is,  i.  To  rellore 
the  bone  to  its  place,  fijft  by  extenfion, 
and  thcn  hy  rethiélion  with  his  hands, 
2.  Tq  preíerve  and  rctain  what  is  fo  ré- 
plactd,  tn  fhcir  natural  pofition.  3.  To 
prtvent  and  cure  the  feveral  fymptoms 
ufually  attending  them. 
To  replace  a  luxated  bone,  the  furgeon 
oughr  to  íTgtdritví  the  aíHllant's  extenfion, 
by  oid^nn^  ii  to  be  ílrong  tnough,  and 
in  a  rigút  direiVion  j  and,  in  the  mean 
.  lim.*,  he  is  to  comprefs  the  nrticulation 
geotiy  «.'«'ith  his  hands  and  fingers,  ti II 
be  Hnd  \\\^.  elapfed  bone  recover  iís  right 
pUí'pj  ^vhlch  is  known  to  liave  becn 
e;i"cdetj,  lí  \\  be  heard  lo  fnap  ia  the  re- 
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du5>íon,  ór  by  the  limVs  beíng  able  td 
perform  iís  oíHce,  In  cafes  where  ihe 
luxation  is  attended  with  a  fraf^ure,  the 
reduflion  muíl  be  put  ofF  tiil  thefraflure 
be  well  joined  by  a  firm  callus. 
\Vhen  ihe  bones  are  properly  reduccd, 
they  muft  be  retained  in  their  phces  by 
proper  bandages  and  reíl ;  and  when 
thefe  happen  in  the  lower  extremitiés, 
the  patient  íliould  reft  a  few  days  in  bií 
bed  ;  moving  the  limb  gently  as  fcon  as 
he  find^  it  capable,  and  afterwards  he 
may  rife  and  walk  cautiouíly, 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  luxation  is 
invetérate,  and  the  ligaments  have  becn 
much  ftretched  by  violent  and  long  con- 
tinued  diítention,  it  is'highly  neeeíTajy 
to  make  ufe  of  fome  bandage  after  rc- 
dudtion  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  tobaihe 
the  paitwell  with  fpirit  of  wine,  hun- 
gary- water,  or  fome  other  warm  and 
Urengthening  medicine,  by  which  means 
the  ligaments  ufuaily  become  very  firm 
and  ftrong. 

As  tothe  fymptoms  which  happen  before 
or  after  the  rcduólion  of  a  luxation,  fuch 
as  inflammationí,  tumours,  convulfions, 
híemorrhages,  fcfc.  they  müft  be  treated 
in  the  manner  ü¡re6led  under  thefear- 
ticles.  If  a  flight  fever  íhould  atlend, 
bleeding,  a  thin  diet,  and  cooling  medi- 
cines are  to  be  ufed,  If  an  abcefsíhoald 
be  formed,  it  fliould  be  opened  as  foon 
as  ripe,  lelt  the  articulation  andbflnesbe 
corroded,'  which  cften  make  amputalion 
of  the  limb  neceífary.  Ifa  luxationis 
attended  wilh  a  fraflure,  it  íhoiild  berc- 
duced  firft,  and  the  fraflure  fet  after- 
wards :  and,  bíHy,  if  the  bones  be  diflo- 
cated  with  fuch  violence  as  to  break  and 
deílroy  the  ligaments,  tendons,  and  ad- 
jac<;nt  íkin,  the  only  method  left  i) 
fpccdily  to  ampútate  the  limb.  See  the 
article  Amputation. 
Luxations  of  the  ¡hw,  clavicle,  arm,  and 
hand,  are  more  rcadily  reduced  on  a  low 
ftool ;  fuch  as  happen  in  the  vertebraeor 
thigh?,  pn  a  table  j  fuch  as  happen  in  the 
Jegs  cr  feet,  on  a  bed  j  and,  Inftly,  thoíe 
which  happen  on  the  íhoulders  or  verle- 
bree  of  the  neck,  are  moít  commodiouftjf 
reduced  en  the  floor.  See  Jaw,  Hu» 
MRRus,  Thigh,  Vertebr/k,  Éff. 

Luxation  of  tke  ancle,  See  the  anide 
Ancle  luxated. 

LUXEMBURG,  the  capital  of  the  dutcbr 
of  the  fame"  ñame,  fituated  an  hundred 
miles  fouth^eaít  of  BruíTels,  is  a  fniall 
but  íirons  fortrefs  :  eaít  long.  6^  S',  noith 
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I^UZZARA,  a  tovvn  of  Italy,  twelve  miles 
foiith  of  Mantua. 

LYBIA,  a  ñame  antiently  given  to  all  the 
coaíl  cf  Barbary,  efpecially  that  part  ly- 
ingjweftward  of  Egypt. 

LYCANTHROPY,  ¡ñ  medicine,  a  deep 
melanclioly,  wherein  the  patients  ima- 
gine themfelves  vvolve?;  and  accordingly 
íliun  company,  and  go  tato  vvoods  and 
lonely  places,  howiing  like  wolves.  See 
the  anide  Melancholy. 

LYCAONIA-,  an  antient  province  of  leíTer 
Afia,  wlip.reof  Cogni  is  now  ihe  capital. 

LYCEUM,  in  grecian  antiquity,  an  acá- 
demy  fiiuated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ilifliis  at  Aíhens,  It  was  compoíéd  of 
pórticos  and  vvalks,  where  Ariítotle 
taught  philofophyi  walking  thcre  con- 
ftintly  every  day  til!  the  hour  of  anoint- 
ing,  whence  he  and  his  followers  were 
called  peripatética.    See  the  article  Pe- 

RIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHY, 

lYCHAM,  orLiTCHAM,  a  market-town 
ofNoifolk,  efghtcen  miles  weít  of  Nor- 
wich. 

LYCHNIS,  CATCH-FLY,   or  CUCKOW- 

,  FLOWER,  in  hotany,  a  genus  of  the  de- 

'  candiia  pentagynia  lafs  o^  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confiíi>;  of  fíve  petáis  5 
the  ungues  of  which  ecju  d  the  ciip  in 
length,  and  their  limb  i?  j  the  nec- 
larium  is  conipoíed  of  two  denticles, 
placed  in  the  neck  of  each  petal  :  the 
iiniii  is  a  capfule,  appi  oaching  to  an  oval 
figure,  covered,  anJ  containing  only  one 

*  cell,  with  numerous  roundiíh  feeds.  See 
píate  CXXIII.  fig.  4. 

mCIUM,  AVION on  thorn,  in  botmy, 
a  genus  of  the  uentandria-tnonogynia 
dais  of  pl<»nts,  the  corolla  of  which  is  a 
fingle  lunnel-like  petal,  wiih  a  cylin- 
draceoiiÑ  tube,  and  the  limb  divided  in- 
to  five  fegments ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundiíh 
bilocul  .r  berty,  containing  a  gieat  ma- 
ny  kiiintv-íhiiped  fteds. 

LYCODONTES,  i  n  natural  hiftorv,  the 
petr  fifíd  leeth  of  ihe  lupus- piféis,  or  wwlf- 
fiíli,  frequently  found  foífile.  They  are 
of  difFeicnt  íliapes,  bui  the  moft  common 
kínd  rife  ¡uto  a  femiorbicular  form,  and 
arehoüow  within,  fomewhat  reíémbling 
ánacorn-cup  ;  this  hollov/  is  found  fome- 
times  empty,  and  fcu.eiimes  fiilet!  with 
the  ftiaium  in  which  it  is  iramerfed. 
Many  of  them  have  an  cuter-circle,  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  reft. 

XYCOPERDON,  PUFi-  ball,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  fungufes,  of  a  flefliy  fubftance 
liJíe  oihíír  muflirooms,  and  roundiíli 
&3pe.  They  ave  foníeúracs  íijíFikp  and 
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fometimes  ftand  on  a  thick  pedícle  :  they 
produce  feparate  male  and  feniale  flow- 
ers,  contained  in  the  cellular  fungous 
fubftance  ;  which  remains  a  long  time 
confufed,and  the  fru6lifications  noi  form- 
cd  ;  and  when  they  are  formed,  and  the 
cells  diílinól,  it  is  but  a  very  íhort  time 
before  ihe  very  matter  of  the  cells  brenks 
to  powder,  and  the  feeds  fall  out  of  the 
cavíiies  cf  ihe  placenta  5  and  the  whole 
matter,  powder,  feeds,  and  filaments  of 
the  placentge,  are  difcharged  altogelher 
ín  form  of  a  fine  duít. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many  fpe- 
cies,  the  moft  remarkableof  which  is  the 
ftarry  lycoperdon,  or  puíF-ball,  with  mul- 
tifid  rays,  and  a  ftellated  oículurrv  See 
píate  CLXIV.  fig.  3.  n^  i.  to  which  we 
may  add  the  pediculated  lycoperdon, 
with  a  hairy  lacerated  volva,  Ih'ui.  n**  a. 
LYCOPODIUM,  wOLF^s  claw-moss, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  moíTes  confifting  of 
branches,  furniílied  with  leaves,  and  pro- 
ducing  fpikes  formed  of  fquamx,  of  a 
different  figure  from  the  leaves  ;  at  the 
bafes  of  which  are  placed  CÁpfules,  of  a 
kidney-like  íhape,  which  have  no  cup  or 
vagina  \  and,  when  ripe,  open  longitu- 
dinally  into  two  parts,  and  difcharge  a 
great  quantity  of  fine  powder. 
The  lycopodiums  have  all  one  general 
appearance,  by  which  ihpy  may  be  dif- 
tinguiíhed  to  belong  to  the  fame  family  ; 
only  in  fome,  the  fpikes  are  continuous 
to  the  reft  of  the  ftalk,  and  in  others, 
they  are  fupported  on  peculiar  pedicles, 
See  píate  CLXIV.  fig.  4.  n**'i  and  2. 
LYCOPSIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
comprehending  the  echioides  and  bug- 
ioíToides  of  Rivinus,  and  the  bugloffum 
of  Morifon  ;  its  corolla  confilts  of  a 
fingle  petal,  with  a  cylindraceous  tube, 
and  a  femiquinqulfid  limb:  (he  cnlyjc 
anfwers  to  the  purpofe  if  a  peiicarpium, 
containing  four  oblong  fetdí:.  It  is  nenr- 
ly  allied  to  echium,  or  viper's  buglols, 
See  the  article  EciUUM. 
LYCOPÜS,  WATER  HOREHOUND,in bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  diamiria-monop.ynia 
clafs  of  plant?,  the  flower  of  vvhicli  con- 
fííts  of  a  fingle  petal,  with  a  cylindra- 
ceous tube,  and  a  quadrifid  liníb:  thcve 
is  no  fruit;  the  feeds,  which  are  Ibur 
and  roundiíh,  bcing  lodged  in  the  cup. 
LYDIA,  an  aniient  province  of  lelTer  A  fia, 

in  which  was  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
LYGEUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tri- 
andria-moBogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  ca- 
lyx  of  which  is  ^  fingle  leaf:d|  cpnvolute, 
n  ü  a  ovni, 
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oval,  acuminated  fpatha  ':  thccorollce  are 
two  in  number,  equal,  and  placed  on  the 
germen  :   the  fruit  is  an  oblong  very 
hairy  nut,  containing  two  cells,  in  which 
is  a  fingle,  oblong,  linear  fced,  convex 
ón  one  lide,  and  plañe  on  the  other, 
LVÍNG  IN-WOMEN,  in  midwifery,  thofe 
lateiy  deliví-ied  cf  :i  child.    See  the  ar- 
licles  Delivery,  Lochia,  ^>c, 
Afier  pains  are  the  moft  conimon  com- 
plnint  ro  which  lying-in-women  are  fub- 
]cci  j  and  as  theí'e  are  uretul,  ferving  to 
pronmfé  the  lochia,  and  ihc  difcharge  of 
clottcd  blof>d,  nothing  more  is  neceíTary 
than  to  kcfp  the  woir.an  warm,  by  ap- 
plying  a  warm  cloih  to  the  belíy.  í^x- 
ceHíve  afrer-pains  are  greally  mitigated 
by  carminaíive,  arooíatic,  and  nervous 
medicines  j  and  in  cafe  the  wonian  is  cof- 
^ive,  an  tmoliient clyiier  is  propcr. 
In  diffi  nlt  laboiirs,  the  vagina  and  ex- 
ternal  parts  are  íubjefl  lo  contufions,  in- 
fliinnia'ion?,  and  dilacerations.    In  cafe 
of  coníufion.  La  Motte  rccommends  em- 
broca rions  with  warm  wine,  wiih  a  Üule 
chf-rvil  in  it ;  and  as  to  lacerations  of  the 
periníeum  or  vagina,   ih<r  íame  author 
adi'iles  a  reunión  by  the  future,  whilft 
the  wound  is  recent,    Contufions,  in- 
fl-immations,  and  ev<m  mortifícations,  are 
citen  cuufed  by  a  midwifc's  too  rudely 
hanilüng   the  parts  ;   in  which  cafes, 
bleedjr.g,  fcarification»  and  emhrocation 
become  neteííary.    In  ílighíer  excoria- 
x\on>j  it  will  be  fuííicient  to  bathe  the 
parís  wiih  warm  milk,  barlcy-watcr,  a 
dec<>£lion  of  liquprice  and  chcrvil  ;  and 
afrerwaids,  to  embrócate  with  wine  and 
chervil. 

In  caíe  of  a  bilíoiis  diarrhcea,  which  of- 
ten  proves  a  very  terrible  fympíom,  it  is 
prual  to  oive  abibrbent  powders,  and  af- 
Ici^vards  the  hitter  extraías,  wiih  fmall 
dofes  ct  rhuharb.  Aftringenls  and  an 
irr.proper  ufe  ct*  opiuin  are  very  dan- 
gerous.  Flútulencíes  are  cured  by 
parminaiives,  arcmatics,  and  abforbent 
powcler.-. 

LYME,  a  borou^h  and  port-town  óf  Dor- 
fetílúre,  eaft  long.  3?  ¿\  and  north  lat. 

It  fends  two  men^bers  to  parlíament, 
LYMPH,  Ijfr.pkíiy  a  fine  iRuid,  iVparatcd  ín 
the  body  fiom  the  mals  of  blood,  and 
cont--iined  ín  peculiar  VrlTels. 
Pr.  Keil  fay«?,  thnt  the  lyrr.ph  being  chc- 
mically  examined^  will  be  found  to  con- 
t  iin  a  great  líga)  of  vclaíile,  but  no  fix- 
e.l  fiir,  íbíne  pli'cwm,  fome-  fulpliur,  and 
:i  li:tle  eaiih.    The  ule  of  ihe  Jvm^h, 
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he  obferves,  may  be  gathered  from  ihí 
confideration  of  the  parts  inio  which  i^ 
difcharges  itfelf :  that  which  comes  froni 
the  Kead,  neck,  and  arms,"  is  thrown  into 
the  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins ;  ali 
the  lymphatics  which  the  parís  in  thf 
cavity  of  the  thorax  fend  out,  cmpty 
themfelves  into  the  thoracíc  duft  ;  and 
the  lymph  from  all  the  rcft  of  the  hody, 
flows  to  the  receplacle  of  the  chyle  j  fo 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  its  cíiief 
ufe  is  tp  dilute  and  peife¿l:  the  cliylc 
before  ít  mixes  with  the  bipod.  Nowthe 
whole  lymph  which  is  feparated  from  the 
blood,  being  requiíite  for  thjs  ufe,  it  is 
plain  there  cculd  be  no  glands  in  the  ab- 
domen, appropriaied  for  the  feparation  of 
the  whole  lymph,  but  what  muft  have 
had  a  very  great  Ihare  of  the  bjood  which 
palies  through  ihe  aorta,  inorderiofe- 
parate  ib  great  a  quantity  of  lymph  j  hut 
the  liver  and  kidneys  requiring  alio  a 
great  quantity  of  blood,  and  svhich  could 
not  be  avoided,  naturc  chofe  to  feparafc 
the  lymph  from  the  blood  which  goesto 
al)  the  parts  of  the  body,  i^ather  than  ap. 
point  particular  glsnds  for  it  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  would  have  been  more  al 
hand,  but  would  have  robbed  the  other 
parts  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and 
occafioned  a  very  unequal  diflribution  of 
ofit. 

For  the  lympbalic  glands,  fee  Glasd. 
There  are  three  foris  of  veífels  which 
go  by  the  ñame  cf  lymphatics,  where- 
as  formerly  that  word  was  ufed.(| 
íignify  the  tranfparent  vtíTels,  which  ac- 
cpmpany  the  lymphatic  ©lands.  The 
original  fourccs  of  thefé  vefi'els,  Winílow 
obferves,  are  very  difficult  to  be  found 
out,  and  even  iheir  di(ir¡buiion  tbroiigh 
the  body  has  not  been  fufficiently  traccdj 
to  enable  us  to  defcribe  them  particu- 
larly.  As  to  their  termination,  we 
are  fure,  that,  for  the  moft  part,  they 
end  in  the  thoracic  du¿).  Befidesthtíc 
veíTels  which  acconipany  the  gbnds, 
there  are  others,  of  the  fame  ílruflure 
found  on  the  feveral  vifcera,  whera  no 
lymphatic  glar.ds  have  yel  been  difcoyer- 
ed.  We  meet  wirh  thfm  in  very  great 
pumbers  in  the  external  membrane  of  the 
iiyer,  and  in  the  d  u  pilen  tu  re  of  the  fu- 
perior  membrancus  ligament  of  thisor* 
gan.  Several  difcoveries  about  thefe  vef- 
íels  have  been  n)^de  in  brut¿s. 
The  third  fort  of  veífels,  termed  lympha- 
tic vcíTels,  are  the  fmall  aiterics  and  veins 
which  in  the  natural  fiaie  tranímitorily 
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fds  íIKRm-  fiom  thofe  of  the  ñiñ,  ín  ihe 
fmallnefs  of  their  diamtter,  and  in  their 
ítiuóliH'e  and  liiuation.  All  tliefe  little 
aiteries  and  veinsare  unífurm,  extremeiy 
narrow,  and  though  their  fides  are  not 
ihinntr  than  thofe  cf  the  valvular  lym- 
phatic?,  yet  their  diameters  are  generally 
lefs.  Ti^e  other  Jymphatics  are  full  of 
valves  and  very  thin,  but  they  aré  not 
narrow  in  proportion.  The  arterial  and 
venoiis  lymphatics  are  found  on  the 
psrts  which  are  naturalJy  white,  as  on 
theíkin,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  j  and 
their  origin  are  eafily  difcoverable  j  but 
the  valvular  Jymphatics  are  confincd  to 
the  inlernal  parts  of  the  body,  and  are 
found  on  the  parts  cf  all  colours  ;  but 
wecannot  eafily  trace  them  io  their  ori- 
ginal ítate. 

LYMPHATICS,  or Lympheducts,  in 
anatomv.    Sse  the  prcceding  aiticle, 

Í.YNN-REG1S,  a  port-town  of  Norfolk, 
(iluafed  at  the  mouth  oF  the  river  Oufe, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Gernnan  fea,  thirty-tvi^o 
miles  vvelt  of  Norwich. 
It  fends  ivvo  members  to  parlíament. 

JYiNX,  orOuNCE,  in  zoology,  a  fpecíes 
of  die  felis  kind,  vviih  a  truncited  tail, 
abrownbody  fpotted  with  black  ;  the 
hcad  is  large,  but  not  very  long  ;  the 
forehcad  is  flat,  the  eyes  are  Jai  ge  and 
fiwce;  theears  are  very  largs  and  optn, 
J)Ut  ihey  lerminate  in  a  po'nt  at  the  top, 
aníl  are  there  ornamented  wíih  a  pencil  of 
fine  blar k  hairs  ;  the  mouth  is  furnlílied 
with  very  terrible  tceth,  and  there  are 
whijkers  about  it,  as  alio  over  the  eyes ; 
the  neck  is  Jong  and  thick,  the  breaft 
hrge  and  broad,  the  Jegs  ftrong,  the  claws 
terrible,  the  tail  íliort  and  abrupt ;  and 
the  whole  animal  large  and  robuft,  fonie- 
what  leí)  than  the  lion,  very  fíerce,  and 
remarkable  fov  the  quicknefs  of  its  fight. 

LYON,  or  Lion.    See  the  article  Lion. 

Lyon,  or  Lion,  Kifig  at  arins,  See 
YkX'&q  at  armsy  andCoLLEGE  ofheraUh^ 

LYONS,  the  capital  of  the  Lyonois,  ^ 
provincc  of  France,  bounded  by  Or- 
lennois  and  Burgundy  on  the  north,  by 
la  Brefle  and  l3auphine  on  the  eaft,  by 
Languedoc  and  Guienne  pn  the  fouíh, 
and  by  another  part  of  Guienne  and  Or- 
J?anois  on  the  weft.  Tliis  cíty  lies  upon 
the  confíuence  bf  the  rivers  Rhone  and 
Soan,  in  eaft  Jong.  4.°  55',  and  north  lat. 
45^50'-  Next'lo  París,  ir  Mleftecn-Kd 
•he  place  of  greateft  trade  in  France. 

tVRÁ..  in  ichthyology,  the  nime  of  a 
jjfl)  of  the  cuculus  or  gurnaid-kind,  cf 
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which  there  are  two  fpecies,  the  one  cali- 
ed  tibicen,  See  the  article  TiBiCEN, 
The  other,  the  lyra  cornuia,  or  horned 
harp.fiflr,  of  an  oélogonal  form,  covered 
all  over  wiih  hony  fcales,  which  are  of  a 
rhomboidal  figure,  each  having  in  its 
middie  a  íharp  and  ftrong  prickle,  bend- 
ingtiackwards  ;  its  fnout  divides  towards 
the  extremity  into  two  large  horns,  on 
v/hich  are  placed  two  perpendicular  fpinep^ 
which  with  a  third  above,  makes  aii 
acute  angle  :  its  mouth  is  large,  but  it 
has  no  teeth. 
Lyra  is  alfothe  ñame  of  a  beautiful  fea- 
íhell,  of  the  genus  cf  the  concha  globo- 
fa,  ordolium.  , 
LYRE,  Ijra,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the 
ftring-ícind,  much  ufed  by  the  antíents. 
See  the  article  CiTHARA. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  fays,  tbat  there 
were  lyres  as  big  as  calaflies.  Qu^intilian 
fays,  that  the  muíicians  having  dividcd 
the  founds  of  the  lyre  into  five  fcales, 
each  of  which  had  feveral  degrees,  they 
have  placed  betwcen  the  ftrings  which 
give  the  firft  tones  of  each  of  thofe  fcales, 
other  ftrings  which  gave  intermedíate 
founds  ;  and  thefe  ftrings  have  been  mul- 
tipHed  in  fuch  a  inanner,  that  to  pafs 
froni  one  of  the  five  mafter-ftrings  to  the 
other,  there  are  as  many  ftrings  as  there 
are  fcales.  The  crier  who  proclaimed 
the  Javys,  arnong  the  Greeks,  was  ac- 
companied  by  a  harper  or  player  on  the 
lyre. 

From  the  lyre,  whích  all  agrpe  to  bave 
been  the  firft  inftrument  of  the  ftring-kind 
in  Greece,  arofe  án  infinite  number  of 
othrr?,  dififering  in  flVape  and  number  of 
ftrings,  as  the  pfalterion,  trigon,  fambu> 
cu?,  pe6l!s,  magadis,  barbiton,  teftudo, 
(the  two  Jrift  are  ufed  promiícuouíly  by 
Horacewith  cyiharaand  lyra)ep¡gonium, 
fimmicium,  and  pandoron  ;  which  were 
all  ftruck  with  the  hand,  a  plcílruri»  or  a 
Jittle  iron-rod.  We  have  no  latisf  lótory 
accour.tcf  their  ftiape,  ftr\i61ure,  or  num- 
ber of  ftrings  ;  their  bare  ñames  oniy 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  an- 
tients.  We  find,  indeed,  numbersof  in- 
ftruments  on  oíd  medalsj  but  whether 
they  are  any  of  thefe,  we  cannot  find 
out.  The  modern  lyre,  or  we!íh  hji  p, 
confifting  of  forty  ftrings,  is  fufficiently 
known. 

The  lyre  among  poet?,  painters,  ftatu- 
ai  Íes,  caryers,  ^c,  ts  attribuied  to  Apol- 
lo and  the  Mufes. 
LyrE;  Ijra,  in  aílronomy,  a  conftellatíon 
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ihe  noi  thern  hemirphere,  the  number 
of  whofc  ftars,  in  Ptolemy's  and  Tycho's 
catalogues  are  only  lo,  but  I9  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue. 
LYRIC,  in  general,  fignifíes  fomething 
íung  or  played  on  the  lyre  :  but  it  is  more 
paiticuhi'ly  applied  to  the  antient  odes 
and  lianzas,  anlwering  to  our  airs  and 
íbngs,  and  may  be  played  on  inlirunr.ent?. 
This  rpecies  of  poetry  was  originally  em- 
ployed  in  celebraiing  the  prailes  of  gods 
and  héroes,  though  it  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced  into  fealls  and  puíilic  diyerfions. 
Mr.  Barnes  íhcws  how  unjnlt  it  is  toex- 
clude  heroic  fubjeas  (rom  this  kind  of 
verfe,  which  is  capabje  of  all  the  eleva- 
tion  fuch  matters  requíre.  The  charac- 
teriílic  of  this  kind  of  poetry  is,  accord- 
ing  lo  Trap,  the  fweeinefs  and  variety 
of  the  verle,  the  delicacy  of  ths  words 
and  thcughts,  the  a^reeablenefs  cf  the 
numbers,  and  the  defcription  of  things 
moft  pleafing  in  their  own  natuies.  ^  At 
jfirft  the  lyric  verfe  was  only  of  one  kind, 
but  afterwards  they  fo  continued  to  vary 
thefeet  and  numbers,  that  the  variety  of 
thern  now  are  almott  innumerable. 
This  kind  of  poeni  is  diílingulíhed  from 
all  oiher  odes  by  the  happy  tranfitions 
and  digreífions  which  it  beautifully  ad- 
iniis,  and  the  furprifing  and  natural  ealy 
returns  to  the  fubjei?^,  which  is  not  to  be. 
obtained  wiihout  great  judgment  and 
genius. 

The  lyric  is,  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  the 
moft  poetical,  and  is  as  diftinfl,  bolh 
in  ftyle  and  thought,  from  the  refl-,  as 
poetry  is  iir.g£neral  from  profe  :  it  is  the 
boldeli  of  all  other  kinds,  ful!  of  rapture, 
and  tlevated  from  common  language  the 


moft  that  U  poíTible  :  fome  odes  iherearg 
likewife,  in  the  free  and  loofe  nian, 
ner,  which  feems  to  avoid  all  metliod' 
and  yet  are  condu6\ed  by  a  vcry  olear  one- 
which  afícé^s  tranfjtions  ítíemingly  withouj 
art,  but  for  ihr.t  reafon  ha  ve  the  moreof 
it ;  which  are  above  conne¿\ion,  and  dc- 
light  in  exclamations  and  freqüent  invo. 
cations  cf  the  mufes  ;  which  begin  and 
end  abruptly,  and  are  carried  on  ihrough 
a  variety  of  matter  with  a  fort  of  divine 
pathos,  above  rules  and  laws,  and  wiih. 
011 1  regard  to  the  common  forms  of  gram. 
mar.  Pindar  has  fet  his  fucceíTors 
example  of  digrefljons  and  excurfions. 
To  write  a  lyric  poem  are  reqiiircd  not 
only  a  fiowing  imaginaiion,  brighinefi, 
Üfe,  fubÜmity,  and  clegance,  bnt  ihe 
nicell  art  and  finell  judgment,  foasto 
feem  luxuriant,  and  not  be  fo;  and  undtr 
the  fiiew  of  tranfgrtfling  all  laws,  to  pie- 
ferve  ihem. 

LYSrMACHIA,WfLLjOw-HERB,inbot3. 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  planta,  the  cerolla  whereot  con. 
fiíls,  cf  a  fmgle  petal  5  the  tuhe  is  fcarce 
difcernibie  5  the  limb  is  divided  into  five 
ovato-oblong  fegments  ;  the  fiuitis  acap, 
fule  of  a  globofe  figure,  compofed  of  lea 
valves,  and  having  only  one  cell  j  the 
feeds  are  numerous,  and  angulated,  tite 
receptacle  globofe,  large,  and  puníluated, 

LYTHRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  do- 
decandiia-monogynia  clafs  ol  plants,  ihe 
corolla  whereof  confifts  cf  fix^qblong,  ob. 
tufe,  patent  petáis,  inferted  by  iheirun. 
gues  into  the  fegments  of  the  cup  j  ihe 
fruit  is  an  oblong,  acuminated,  and  b¡- 
locular  capfule,  coniaining  a  great  nura"» 
bcr  of  fmall  feeds. 
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MOr  m,  thetwelfih  letter  and  nínth 
conf'^nant  of  our  alphsbet  :  it 
9  is  a  liquid  and  labiai  confonant, 
pVonounced  by  llriking  or  moving  the 
under  lip  againft  the  upper  one :  i^s  found 
is  always  the  fame  in  engliíh,  and  it  ad- 
mits  no  confonant  after  it  in  the  begin- 
jiing  of  words  and  fyllables,  cxcept  in 
lome  greek  words,  ñor  does  it  come  after 
any  in  that  cafe,  It  fuffers  not  the  fourd 
of  n,  coming  after  ir,  to  be  heard,  as  in 
autumji;  folemn, 


As  a  numeral,  M  ftards  for  mille,  a 
ihoufand}  and  wiih  a  daíli  over  it,  ihuj, 
M,  for  a  thoufand  times  a  thoufand,  or, 
1000000.  üfed  as  an  abbreviature,  M, 
figniíies  Manilius,  Marcus,  Martius, 
Muciüs ;  and  M\  Maniusj  M.  B.  mu- 
lierbona;  Mag.  Eq.  magifter  equitiiliii 
Mag,  Mil.  magifter  mililum  ;  M.  M.P. 
manu  mancipio  poteflatc ;  M.  A.  ma- 
gifter artium  \  M.  S.  manufcript ;  and 
M.  S.  S.  manufcripts,  in  the  plural, 
i  a  the  prefcription  of  phyfigianf,  M, 

ilandí 
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{lanás  for  manípulus,  a  handful ;  and 
fornetimes  for  mifce,  or  mixtura:  thus 
M.  F.  Jupalium,  fignifies  mix  and  make 
intoa  julep»  In  altronomy,  &c.  Mis 
ufed  íor  meridian  or  meridional  ;  and, 
¡n  law,  M,  is  the  ftigma  biirnt  on  the 
brawny  pa«*t  of  ihe  left  thumb  of  a  per- 
fon  convi6led  of  manílaughtcr. 

MABBV,  accoidíng  to  Mr.  Boylf,  ís  a 
kind  of  wine  made  from  potatoes,  and 
faid  to  be  ufed  in  Barbadoes. 

MAC,  an  iriíli  word,  fignifying  a  fon, 
freqtienily  added  to  the  beg^inning  of  fur- 
uames,  as  Mac  Donald,  for  Donaldfon  5 
MacLíiurin,  for  Laurencc's  fon, 

MACAO,  an  iíland  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Cantón,  fifty  miles  fouth  of 
Cantón. 

Macao,  or  MACAW,  ín  ornithology,  a 
carne  given  to  the  larger  fpecies  of  par- 
rots  with  very  long  tails.    See  Parrot, 

anilERyTHROCYANEUS. 

MACARONIC,  or  macaronian,  an 
apjJeihlion  given  to  a  burlelque  kind  of 
po«try,  mnde  up  of  a  jumble  of  words 
of  diÍFerent  languages,   and  words  of 

vulgar  tongue  iatinized. 
The  Italians  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
inTíntors  of  i?.  The  Germans,  French, 
Spaniards,  have  alfo  bad  their  ma- 
caronic  poets  5  ñor  is  Grcat  Britain  out- 
done  in  this  refpeóV,  witnefs  Drummond 
of  Hiuthornden's  poem  called  Polemo 
Middinia,  which  b*>gins  ihus  : 
¡ijmphay^quíe  colitis  hightjjlma  ' monta 

hi  vos  Pittenfje£?na  tetzety  f¿u  Crelia 
ctófta,  &c, 

MACAROON,  a  delicíous  cake,  faid  to 
bíihe  favoiu  ite  of  the  It.tlian?,  as  pud- 
<ling  is  in  England  ;  from  wbence  it  is 
rtnarked,  thit  the  merry-andrews  of 
ill  nations  are  called  by  the  n^tíonal 
(hiia5>er :  thup,  ¡n  England,  they  are 
cí'irdjick-puddings  ;  in  Holland,  pickie 
lurrings ;  in  It^ly,  macaroons,  &c, 

MVCASSER,  a  large  ifland  in  the  Eaft- 
íni'if?.  See  the  article  Célebes. 

MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
ícfipture  y  fo  called  from  Judas  Matta- 
í^'ií?,  furnamed  Maccabeus.  The  firft 
^'üok  oí"  the  Maccabees  is  an  excellent 
U\orv,  and  comes  nearcft  to  the  ftyle 
ind  nianner  of  the  fjcied  hiftorians  of 
m  cxíant.  It  contains  the  hiítory  of 
ÍJ'ty  years,  from  ihe  reign  of  Autiochus 
Vphanes  to  the  dearh  of  Simón  the 
h'^^  priell  ;  that  is,  from  ihe  year  of  the 
¡-•^rld  to  the  year  3869,  I31  years 
^íl'^re  Chnlt.  Tiie  lecond  bóok  of  the 
^''iccabses  Igegins  witU  two  epiílles  fení 
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from  the  Jcws  of  Jerufalem  to  the  Jev^a 
of  Egypt  and  AJexandria,  to  exhort 
them  to  obilrve  the  íealt  cf  the  dedica- 
tion  of  the  new  altar,  ereóled  by  Judas 
on  his  purifying  the  temple.  After  thefe 
epiíllts  follows  the  prefaceof  the  author 
to  bis  hiíiory,  which  is  an  abridgment  of 
a  larger  woik,  compoíed  by  one  Jafon,  » 
Jew  of  Cyrene,  who  wrote  the  hillory  of 
Jtidas  Maccabeus,  and  his  brethren,  and 
the  wars  againít  Antiochus  Epipbanés, 
and  Eupator  his  fon.  This  fecond  book 
does  not,  by  any  mean?,  equal  the  ac- 
curacy  and  excellency  of  the  firft.  It 
contains  a  hiftory  of  about  fifteen  years, 
from  the  execution  of  Heliodorus's  com- 
miífion,  who  was  lent  by  Seleucus  to 
fetch  away  the  treafures  of  the  temple^ 
lo  the  viflory  obtained  by  Judas  Macea* 
beus  over  Nicanor  5  that  is,  frcm  the 
year  of  the  world  382.8,  to  the  year  3843, 
147  years  before  Chriít. 
Üpon  the  whole,  it  muft  be  acknovtr- 
ledged,  that  ihere  are  grcat  errors,  and 
often  different  and  even  contra diélory 
accounts  to  be  found  in  them,  efpecially 
in  the  fecond,  arifing  probably  either 
frbm  ignorance  cf  the  grcek  and  román 
hiftory,  or  from  national  prejudice  and 
an  immoderate  partialiiy  ín  íavour  of  iha 
Jewiíh  nation.  ^  ' 

•The  rqmanifts  receive  fcur  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  of  which  the  two  firft,  al- 
ready  mentioned,  are  with  them  canoni- 
cal, and  the  two  laft  apocryphal. 

MACCLESEIELD,  a  market  town  of 
Cheftiire,  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  Chefter^ 
frcm  whence  the  noble  family  cf  Parker 
take  the  titie  of  cari. 

MACE,  the  fecond  ccat  or  covering  of  the 
kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  is  a  ihm  and  ' 
roembranaceous  lubftance,  ofan  oleagi- 
nous  nature  and  a  yellowifti  colour  j 
bcingn)<?t  with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  and 
more  in  lengih,  which  are  divided  into  a 
multitiide  of  lamifications.  It  is  pf  an 
extremcly  fragrant,  aromatic  and  agree- 
able  fl^vour,  and  of  a  pleafant,  but  arrid 
and  oleaginous  tafte.  See  the  articie 
Nutmeg. 

Mace  is  carminative,  ftomachic  and 
aftringentj  and  poíTeíTes  all  the  virtuei 
of  nutmeg,  butis  leíR  aftringent.  Nurfes 
are  faid  10  apply  oil  cf  mace,  by  cx- 
preínon,  to  chiidrtn's  navels  to  eafe 
tbeir  gripes,  and  that  often  wíih  fucccfs  j 
and  rubhed  on  the  temples,  it  is  faid  to 
piomctc  fle.ep.  Its  oit,  by  diftilhtion, 
is  very  proper  to  be  added  to  the  ftron^er 
cathartics  in  fcrm  of  pilis  by  way  of  cor- 
regí 7e. 

Mace 
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Mace,  the  pound,  pays  on  ímportation, 

77^ 

3  s.  o — ^d.  and  draws  back,  on  expor» 

«00  66^ 
portation,  »s.  8 — ^d, 
100 

MACEDONIA,  a  province  of  European 
Tuiky,  bounded  by  Servia  and  Roma- 
iiia,  on  the  north  and  eallj  by  the  gulphs 
of  Salonichi,  ConieíTa  and  ThtíTdly,  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  by  Albania  and  Epirus 
on  the  weft» 

MACERATA,  a  city  of  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona,  in  the  tei  ritories  of  the  pope  : 
eaft  long,  15^.  north  lat.  as'*»  i5^- 

MACERATION,  in  pharmacy,  is  an  ín- 
fufion  of,  01  füaking  ingredicnts  in  water, 
or  any  othcr  fluid,  in  order  either  to 
foften  them,  or  draw  out  their  virtues. 
ILemery  defines  maceration  Jo  be  a  l'ort 
of  digellion  confined  to  thick  fubftances : 
thus,  fays  be,  when  rofe-leaves  are  put 
anto  fat,  ín  order  to  make  oil  of  rofes, 
thís  mixture  is,  for  Tome  days,  expofed 
to  the  fun,  in  order  to  macérate,  that 
the  qualify  of  the  rofes'may  be  the  better 
conveved  to  the  far, 

MACHI AN,^  a  fmall  iíland  of  the  Mo- 

^  Jucca?,  whích  produces  the  beft  eleves  : 
it  is  fiiuated  under  the  equator,  in  125** 
caíl  long.*  and  is  fubjeft  to  .the  Dutch. 

MACHINE,  machina^  in  genejal,  what- 
ever  hath  forcé  fufficient  to  raife  or  ftop 
the  motion  of  a  heavy  body.  . 
Machines  are  either  fimple  or  compound  ; 
the  fimple  ones  are  the  íeien  niechanical 
powers,  ^i^,  lever,  ballance,  pully,  axis 
and  wheel,  wedge,  fcrcw,  and  inclined 
plañe.  See  the  artícles  PowEH,  Lever, 
BaLlañce,  &c, 

Froni  theíe  the  compound  ones  are 
formed  by  various  combinations,  and 
ferve  for  diíferent  purpofes  ;  in  all  which, 
the  farae  general  laws  take  place,  172;, 
that  the  power  and  weight  fufiain  each 
other,  when  they  are  in  the  inverlé  pro- 
:  portion  of  the  velocities  they  would  have 
V  ín  the  dircélions  wherein  they  a6t  if  they 
were  put  in  motion.  Now,  to  apply 
this  lavv  to  any  compound  machine, 
theie  are  four  things  to  be  confidered  : 
I,  The  rwoving  power,  or  the  forcé  that 
puts  the  machine  in  motion  5  which  may 
be  either  men  or  other  animáis,  weights, 
fprings,  tiie  v/ind,  a  ftream  cf  water, 
¿fr.  a,  The  velocity  of  this  power,  or 
the  fpace  it  moves  over  in  a  given  time, 
g.  The  refiíiance,  or  qnaniity  of  the 
weight  to  he  moved,  4.  The  velpcity  of 
this  weight,  or  the  fpace  it  moves  over  in 
the  íamc  givtn  time, 


The  two  firft  of  thefe  quantitíes  are  si.; 
vvays  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  cf  the 
two  laftj  that  is,  the  produft  of  ihe  firíí- 
two  mult  always  be  cqual  to  that  ofihe 
laíl :  henee,  three  of  ihefe  quantities  h 
ing  given,  it  is  eafy  to  íind  the  foiuth'. 
forexample,  if  the  quantity  of  the  power 
be  4,  its  velocity  15,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  weight  s,  then  the  refiíiance,  orqunD. 

tity  of  the  weight  wHl  be  equal  to  iüií 

60  a 
-  —  =30. 

Compound  machines  afe  exfremely  ru. 
merous,  as  milis,  pump's,  wlieel-car. 
ríages,  docks,  fire-engines,  í¿ff.  Stc 
the  articles  Engíne,  MitL,  Pump, 
Water. WORKS,  &c. 
In  píate  CLXV.  fig.  í,  is  á  compouni 
machine,  wherein  are  combined  all  the 
fimple  mechanical  powers.  It  is  con» 
tained  in  a  frame  ABCD,  faftenedby 
the  nut  71  upon  the  íland  n  O,  and  held 
togtther  by  the  pillars  V  W  and  B^. 
The  piece  E  F,  whofe  fanes,  or  ílie?, 
may  be  put  in  morion  by  the  wind,  o: 
drawn  by  a  hair  fallened  at  F,  rtpicfetiu 
the  lever  and  ballance.  1,  Atrightan- 
gles  to  this  is  ¡oined  the  perpendicular 
fpindle  G  H,  having  upon  it  the  endleft 
fcrew  H,  which  may  alfo  be  confideredaj 
a  wedge.  3.  This  endlefs  fcrew,  or 
worm,  takes  ihft  íkew  teeth  of  ihe  wheel 
K*,  which  is  the  axis  in  peritrochioj  and, 
in  turning  round,  winds.up  the  ílring 
LM  upon  its  axis,  which  palíing  round 
the  pullies  at  M  and  íí,  or  drawingbya^ 
tackle  of  íive,  raifes  the  weight  P.  M 
as  the  fcréw  has  no  progreífive  motion  on 
its  axis,  it  cannot  here  be  faid  to  take  ¡a 
the  inclined  plañe  ;  thertfore,  to  make 
this  engine  take  in  all  the  mechaninl 
powers,  we  may  add  the  inclined  pla:ií 
r  q  Q^R,  by  makingit  rell  on  tliegrourd 
at  Q^R,  and  on  the  pillar  ^Batrc; 
whereby  fhe  forcé  of  the  pov/er,  .dra.v- 
ing  at  F,  wiil  be  farther  increafed  ¡n  tlia 
raiio  cf  QJT,  the  length  of  the  plañe,  10 
TS,  its  height. 
The  whole  forcé  galned  by  this  machine, 
is  found  by  comparing  the  fpace  goiw 
ihrouch  by  the  point  F,  wiih  tlie  heiglit 
that  the  weight  is  raifed  in  any  deiermi- 
rate  number  cf  revolutíoas  of  Fj  and 
this  forcé  is  fo  confiderable,  that  nn  hun- 
dred  pounds  weight  at  P  will  he  eaíiiy 
raifed  by  the  hair  of  a  man's  head  draw* 
íngatF. 

In  cranes,  and  many  other  macbinB, 
iht;  power  is  fp  apulied  to  one  j»nri  cf  tiií 
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nwchlne  as  to  a6l  ¡mmedíately  upon  the 
wcight  j  but  there  are  others,  as  the  en- 
ginefor  driving  piles,  in  whicli  the  forcé 
of  the  power  ¡s  accumuUted  before  the 
wcight  is  a6led  on  at  all.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Grane,  Enoine,  Fi.y,  &c. 
As  clefcriptions  and  draughts  of  ma- 
chines, ¡nltniments,  tools,  &c.  muft  be 
vcry  acceptable  to  the  pubíic,  we  havc, 
tbrough  the  courfe  of  this  work,  givcn 
ihe  conftru8ions  and  ufesof  a  very  great 
number ;  fomefjom  Belidor's  Architec- 
lure  hytiraulique,  others  from  Deí'agu- 
Itcrs,  Hales,  the  Philpfophical  Tranlkc- 
tion?,  'S  Gravefande,  Mufchenbroek, 
Martin,  Moxon,  V,<rignon's  Mecha- 
niquc,  Heifter's  Surgery,  with  other 
booksboih  on  the  liberal  and  nnechanical 
ansj  and  where  thefe  proved  deficient, 
fome  have  been  taken  from  original  de- 
figns. 

M/VCHINERY,  in  epic  and  dramatíc 
poetrv,  is  when  the  poet  introduces  the 
ufeof  machines,  or  brings  fome  íuper- 
natiiral  being  upon  the  ftige,  in  order  to 
folvefome  íiifficulty,  or  to  perform  fome 
upioitout  of  the  reach  of  human  power. 
The  antient  dramatic  poels  never  made 
ufe  of  machines,,  unleís  where  there  was 
an  abrolute  neceílity  for  fo  doing  5  whence 
theprecept  of  Horace, 
lite  Dcus  interfUy  nifi  diguns  'vhuüce  no- 

dus—ifíciJcrit. 
Itis  quite  oiherwife  with  epic  poets,  who 
ictroduce  machines  in  every  part  of  their 
poím ;  lo  that  nothing  is  dtme  without 
the  intervention  of  the  gods.  In  Mil- 
Ion 's  Paradife  Loft,  by  far  the  greaier 
put  of  the  aé\ors  are  fupernatural  per- 
f  niges:  Homcr  andViigil  do  nothing 
without  them;  and  in  Voltaire's  Hen- 
lia^e,  the  poet  has  made  excellent  ufe  cf 
St.  Louis. 

Astothe  manner  in  which  thefe  machines 
fliould  afl,  it  is  fometimes  invifihly,  by 
limpie  infpiraiioní  and  fuggeftionsí  fome- 
times by  aflually  appearing  under  foijje 
human  fjrni ;  and,  iaftly,  by  means  of 
<3re?.ms  and  oracles,  which  partake  of  the 
other  two.  Hov/ever,  all  thefe  íhould 
be  fo  managed  as  to  keep  wiihin  the 
bounds  of  probability. 
MACHINLETH,  a  market  town  ofnoriJi 
Wales,  twenly  tight  miles  weft  of  Mont- 

MACKERAÑ,  or  Maciían,  the  capital 
jfaprovince  in  Peí  fia  «  f  the  fame  ñame  ; 
"^J^ated  in  ealt  long.  66*^,  ai^dnorthlat, 

MACKREL,  in  íchthyology,  a  fpecics  of 
VOL.  IIX. 


fcomber,  with  five  pin n ules  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  back,  and  a  fpine  ai  ihe 
anu<5.  See  the  article  Scomber. 
MAGRO,  or  Magronissa,  an  iíland  of 
the  Archipelago,  twenty  n:¡ies  ealt  of 
Athens, 

MACROCERCr,  in  zoology,  a  n:me 
giyen  to  that  claís  of  animalcules,  with 
tails  longer  than  thejr  boclies.  See  the 
anide  Animalcule. 

MACROCOSM,  an  afFefled  ferm  ufed  by 
fome  for  the  uníverfe,  in  contradiülnc- 
tion  to  microcofm.    See  MiCROCOSM. 

MACROLOGY,  in  rhetoric,  a  too  copí- 
ous  ílyle.     Sep  the  article  Style. 

MACROPYRENIUM,  in  natural  hlílory, 
a  genus  of  folfils,  confiíüng  cruílated 
feptarise,  wiih  a  lona  nucleus  lianding 
out  at  each  cnd  of  the  mafs.  See  the 
article  Septari^. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecíes.  This  is  one  of  the  rroll  finaular 
and  extraordinary  bodies  -.f  the  mineral 
kingdom  :  it  is  of  a  clofe,  compaét,  and 
firm  texturc,  of  a  very  ruggcd  and  un- 
equal  furface,  ever  of  a  d(  termínate  and 
very  finguhr  fliape,  whirh  is  an  oblorg 
and  cylindric  figure:  in  fize,  it  is  one  of 
rhe  moft  determínate  and  legularcfali 
the  native  fjíTih  :  its  lengih  is  betwcen 
feven  and  eight  inches,  and  íts  diameter, 
in  the  cenler  or  thickeíl  part,  three  inches ; 
when  brokeo,  we  find  ir  compcfcd  cf  a 
central  nucltus,  of  a  ferrugineous  co- 
Jour,  natuially  hollow,  but  commonly 
filled  t'p  with  an  earthy  matter  5  this  is 
inclofed  in  a  thin  cruít  of  a  browntfli 
ni  uter,  of  almolt  equal  hardnefs;  theit 
are  furrpunded  with  a  fmgle,  double,  or, 
in  fome  fpecimens,  a  triple  circular  fep- 
tum,  of  an  elegant  columnar  fpar,  which 
Í3  again  environed  by  two  thick  crufts  of 
a  browniíl)  matter  of  the  kind  of  ihereílof 

•  the  feptaiiae  ;  this  makes  thebody  of  ihe 
mafs,  and  is  divided  by  four  or  five  other 
fepta,  pariing  like  rays  from  the  circular 
one,  and  makinCT  ftraight  towards  the 
ciicumference  of  the  lione  ;  and  the  whole 
cf  shis  is  funounded  w:th  a  rugged  and 
unequal,  white,  hrownifli  coat  of  about 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  diamcter  ;  the 
cavity  cf  the  central  nucleus  is  of  half 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  rucleus  itfelf 
is  a  very  heavy  body,  of  great  hardnefs, 
snd  capable  of  a  fine  poliHi. 

MACROTELOSTYLA,  in  raturjl  hlf- 
fíory,  a  ñame  of  a  genus  of  cryftals, 
which  are  compofed  of  two  pyramidf, 
joined  to  the  end  of  a  column  j  both  the 
pyramids^  ds  alio  the  column,  beiog 
22  X  hexsngutic 
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hexangu^ar,  and  the  whole  ho^y  confe- 
quently  compcfeJ  of  eighteen  planes. 
See  tbe  arricie  Crystal. 
MACÜL-ffi,  in  aftronomy,  daik  fpots 
appeanng  on  tl)e  luminous  faces  ct  the 
fun,  moon,  snd  even  lome  cf  the  planets  5 
in  v  hich  (cnfe  they  Itand  contradiftin- 
gníílied  from  fscuije,  Scc  FacüLíE. 
Thefe  fpots  are  molí  numtrous  and  eafily 
obfervcd  in  the  fun.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon  to  fee  them  ¡n  various  fjrnis,  mag- 
r:itiides  '^nd  numbsr?,  moviríg  over  the 
fun'^  d-fii.  They  were  firíl  of  all  dif- 
tovereii  by  the  lyncean  aftrcnomer  Gali- 
3eo,  in  the  ye.ir  j6io,  foon  after  lití  h.ui 
finiíiied  his  new  ¡nvenied  telcfcope,  1  liat 
thele  í'pot-^  p-dhcre  to,  or  lloat  iipon,  the 
flirts» ce  of  the  iiin,  is  cvidcnt  for  inany 
reafons.  i.  Many  of  ihem  are  ob- 
jerved  to  break  out  ncar  ihe  middie  of  the 
fun's  dtík  ;  others  to  decay  and  vaniílí 
there,  or  at  Tome  diíl^nre  from  his  Ünib. 
2.  Their  .'*»,)arent  velocities  are  aKvays 
jjre3telt  over  ihe  middle  of  ihe  diík,  and 
gradually  ílower  frcni  t henee  on  each  fide 
lowards  the  limb.  3,  The  ílvipe  of  the 
Ipots  varíes  according  to  their  pofuion  ou 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  diík  ;  thofe  which 
are  round  and  broad  in  the  middle,  grow 
oblong  and  Hender  as  they  approach  the 
limb,  accorilirig  as  they  ought  to  appear 
by  the  rules  of  optics. 
By  compsrlrg  mnny  obfervatlons  of  the 
inrervals  of  rímein  whjch  th¿  fpots  made 
their  revohiíion,  by  Grílileo,  Cafiini, 
Scheiner^  Ilevelius,  Dr.  Halley,  Dr, 
Pc»rham,  and  oihers,  it  is  found  that  27 
d.^ys,  12  hoiirs,  10  minótes,  is  the 
nieainre  of  óne  cf  them  at  a  mean  ;  bnt  in 
this  lime  the  c*a)th  defcribes  the  angular 
iiíoiion  of  26**  22',  aboi3t  the  fun's  cen- 
tcr  :  thercfore  fay,  as  the  angular  mo- 
ilon  of  360°  +  26*^  22^  is  to  360°  j  fo 
iS'i7diys,  T2  liour?,  20  minutes,  1025 
days,  J5  hours,  i6  minutes  j  which, 
therefore,  is  the  time  df  the  fun's  revolu- 
tion  about  its  axis. 

Had  the  fpots  moved  over  the  fon  in  rtght 
)ined  direc^ion^,  it  would  hive  ílíe'wnthe 
iun^s  a::is  to  have  heen  perpendicular  fo 
the  plañe  of  the  ecliptic,  but  fince  they 
move  in  a  turvilinear  patlv,  it  proves  his 
axis  ir.cl'ned  to  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  it  is  found  by  obfervation,  that  the 
angle  is  equal  to  7^  30' j  that  is,  if  B  D 
(píate  CLXV,  fi?.  2.)  paíTing  ihrough 
the  centcr  of  the  íiin  C,  b^  perpendicular 
to  the  plañe  pf  the  ear.h'.s  cquator  H  I, 
thcn  will  the  axis  of  the  fun's  motion, 
A     conuín,  vviih  that  perpendicular, 
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theangle  A  CB, -7'  30' n  GC  r,f|,j 
an^le  which  ihe  equa'or  cf  tl)e  fun  Gp 
makts  wiih  the  phnie  of  the  ecliptic :  and 
the  points  in  which  a  plme,  pafling 
through  the  perpcndicuhr  BD  antlaxij 
A  E,  cuts  the  ecliptic  are  in  the  eiglíih 
degree  ofpifces,  on  the  fide  nextthe  fun'$ 
ncrth  pole  A,  and  confequentiy  ¡ntlie 
eighih  degree  of  virgo,  on  the  otherfide 
next  the  fun's  fouth  pole  E,  Scheinerhad 
determined  the  angle  BC  A  tobe;', 
and  Caflini  made  it  eight  by  hÍ5  obftrvj, 
tions,  which  is  the  rcaion  why  7^,  50',  i$ 
chofen  for  a  mean. 

As  to  the  niagnitode  of  the  fpol?,  they 
are  very  coufiderable,  as  wilj  apjesr 
if  we  obícrve  that  fouie  of  liiem  are  fo 
large  as  to  be  plainly  vifibJe  to  the  nabd 
eye  :  thus  Galiko  faw  one  of  themio 
the  y  ear  1 6  r  2  ;  and  Mr.  Martin  afos 
US,  that  he  knew  two  gen.lsmen  that  ihut 
vie;wcd  them  within  a  f¿w  years  pft; 
whence  ht*  concludes,  that  thefe  fpolj 
muíl  therJore  fu(*tcnd,  at  leaif,  an  angl« 
of  one  minute,  Now  the  diamítff  of 
llie  f-arth,  if  removed  to  the  fun,  \vcu!d 
fubtend  .an  angle  of  but  20"  j  fo  that  tde 
diameter  cf  a  Ipot,  juít  yjfible  to  ihe 
nakcd  eye,  is,  to  the  diameter  of  the 
eaith,  as  60  to  20,  or  as  3  to  i :  and, 
ihert'forc,  ihe  íuffice  of  the  fpor,  if  cir. 
cular,  to  a  great  circle  of  iheeirih,  is 
as  9  lo  1  :  but  4  greai circlesareequallo 
the  earlh's  fuperíicies  j  whence  the  lurfacc 
of  the  fpot  is,  to  the  furface  cf  the  earth, 
as  91045  or  as  2  J  to  1 .  G  iíTcndusfayí, 
lie  fdw  a  fpot  whofa  diameter  was  cqual 
to  of  that  of  the  fun,  and  there- 
fore fubtendi-d  an  angle  at  ihe  eye  of 
i'  3c/^  its  fui  face  was  therefore  5  times 
Jarger  ih^r.  the  furface  of  the  wholeeanh, 
Wñat  thefe  fpots  are,  it  is  prcfuraed, 
nobody  can  ttil  ;  bur  they  feem  to  bera- 
therthin  fubfl anees  ihan  folitl  boílie?»  be* 
caufe  they  lofe  the  appcarance  of  folidity 
in  going  oíF  the  diík  of  the  fun :  they  re- 
ffmble  ibme?hing  of  the  nature  cf  Ictiin 
or  fcoria,  fwimming  on  the  luif^ice, 
which  are  generated  and  diíTolved  by 
caufes  liitle  known  to  us :  but  whatever 
thtfe  folar  fpots  are,  it  is  certain  they  are 
produced  from  caufes  vcry  inconllahi  and. 
irregular  ;  for  Scheinerfays  he  fr^quently 
faw^fifiy  at  once,  but  for  twenty  yeart 
aftcr  fcarce  any  appcared.  ,  And  in  ihij 
century  the  fpots  wcre  very  frtqucntand 
nun^erous  lili  the  year  1741,  wben>  rof 
three  years  fucceílively,  very  few  ap- 
pea  red  ;  and  now,  fince  the  year  I744i 
they  have  again  appeared  as  f 
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Thefe  maculse  are  not  peculiar  to  ihe  fun, 
they  have  been  obfcrved  in  all.the  pl«nets. 
fhus  venuíí  was  obfei  vfd  to  have  íV  ver.U 
fignior  Blanchiní,  ih  the  year  1726. 
J^sin  venus,  fo  in  mnrs  botb  daik  and 
bright  fpots  have  been  cbíérvcd,  firíl 
bv  Galillo,  and  nfrerw^^d3  hy  Caf- 
linl,  ^c.  Júpiter  has  had  his  Ipois  ob- 
ffivable  ever  lince  the  invmtlon  and  ule 
oflarge  telefcopes.  S.nurn,  by  reafon 
cf  his  great  diltancc  on  ene  h^nd,  and 
oiercurv,  bv  re^^fon  of  iiis' ímalnefs  and 
vicinity  10  the  fun  on  the  other,  have  not 
asyct  hafi  any  rpt  ís  ¿iícovcfCíl  on  the  ir 
furfaces,  and  coníVqu<;nrly  ncthinv  jn  re- 
lítionto  their  diurnal  niotions  nnd  incli- 
nattons  cf  their  axis  to  the  plmes  of  their 
orbitsc^n  he  known,  whích  cii  cu m (lances 
are deterroined  in  ail  the  cther  j-l-inets, 
asweil  as  in  the  fun,  by.mcans  cf  thefe 
maculs.  See  the  árdeles  Venus,  Mars, 
and  JuPiTEa. 

The  fpots,  or  maculas,  obfervable  on  the 
nioon'sfurfacp,  l'esm  to  be  bnly  cavit'cs  or 
lavge  cavcrns  on  which  the  (un  fliining 
very  oWiquely,  and  touching  on!y  their 
upper  edge  with  Ins  liíihr,  the  deeper 
plíCís  remain  withcut  liglit;  but  as  the 
lun rifes  higher  upen  ihenr»,  ihty  rective 
more  lighi,  and  ihe  fliadow,  or  dark 
pjrts,  grow  fmajler  and  íhoiter,  till  the 
fun  comes  at  laíl  to  fliine  dirc<511y  upon 
thein,  and  then  the  wboie  cavity  wiii  be 
illuítraled  :  but  the  dark,  du íky  fpots, 
wliich  continué  alvvays  the  í'aine,  are 
fuppofed  to  procced  from  a  kínd  of  mat- 
Uror  foil.  which  rtfleíls  lefs  lit^ht  than 
thatof  the  other  regions,  S¿e  MooN. 
iL\D-APPLE,  a  ñame  givfn  hy  Ipin-í  to 
iliefolanum.  S^-e  the  article  Solanum. 
Í'Iad-wort,  alyjfon,  in  botany.  ,  See  the 

^Mide  AlYSSON. 

MADAGASCAR,  or  St.  Laurence, 
2n  iOand  of  Afiica,  íituated  bttwecn  43^ 
and  ji^of  eait  longitudc,  and  betv/een 
11° and  26°  fouth  biiiude  \  three  hun- 
¿red  niües  fouth-eatl  of  ihc  continent  of 
Aínca.  It  is  abcut  a  thoufand  miles  in 
li^gthfrom  north  to  Ibuth,  a  mi  general  ly 
bUwecn  two  and  tiiree  huiJ(ii<-d  nnlcs 
fe.  The  count-y  is  diviiled  au.ong  a 
rumber  of  peity  fovereigns. 

MDDER,  ¡n  commerce,  is  the  root  of 
ifi«  rui)¡d-pl;int,  füi*  the  charaólers  of 
«tó,  fcethe  article  IRUBI  A. 
li  is  ene  cf  ihe  long  and  Tmall  roots, 
<)  fl¡nguifli:»l)le  fVom  ail  oihers  by  its  le- 
pJikable  red  colour,  and  firm  texture  ; 
'•Jfiufact  is  wrinkltd,  and  iu  the  thitkelí: 
ii  ftldom  excecds  ihe  bigntfs  of  a 


goofe-cjuill.  Tt  has  very  littie  Tmelí ;  hut 
it  has  a  leuiaikable  t^ftf,  itheing  a  mix- 
ture of  Iweet  and  bilter,  together  wiih  a 
m^nifeft  aítríngency. 
Madíler  is  cultivated  in  v?.?c  qur.ntirres  ín 
ícveral  pirts  of  Hoiland  j  the  Dutch  íup- 
ply  ail  Europe  v.'ith  is,  and  make  a  great 
advautage  by  trading  in  ir.  Whai  they 
fend  over,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyer?,  is 
ground  into  a  coarfe  powder,  of  whfch 
there  are  two  kinds  :  the  one  is  «he  whole 
root  pround,  and  the  other  is  thai 'which 
is  íiiíl  cleaned  from  the  cortical  pa:t,  and 
thfn  ground  to  2  powdüri  this  laft,¡s  of 
a  paler  and  more  agreeable  colour. 
Thií  ront  is  an  atlenuant,  and  has  the 
credit  of  being  a  vulnerary  of  the  f.ilt 
rank.  It  is  given  in  chronic  cales,  where 
there  are  obftruiFlions  oí  the  vífcera.  le 
promotes  the  menfes  and  uriñe;  and  is 
good  in  jnundicep,  dropfics,  and  obítruc- 
tions  of  the  fplecn.  Its  dofe  is  from  (ive 
grains  to  fifieen  ;  but  it  iá  feldom  given 
fnigly.  It  frcquenily  makes  an  ingre- 
.  dientin  infufions  and  decoélions,  among 
medicines  of  the  lame  intention,  and  givts 
them  an  elegant  colour. 
It  is  ufed  in  great  quantities  bv  thc  dyers, 
for  dying  red  and  other  colourr. :  and 
may  be  made  into  a  krke.  ín  the  fame 
msnner  as  l>rali!.     See  Artificial  Lacca. 

MADERAS,  lome  iñands  lituated  in  t!>e 
Atlantic  ocean,  three  Imixlred  miles  weft 
ofSailee,  in  Africf,  in  16°  weft  longit-, 
and  belween  32^  and  33°  of  norih  iat, 
The  lareíft  of  them,  called  Madera,  or 
rather  Matter?,  by  the  Portuguele,  is 
about  an  4iundred  and  t^venty  ri.rios  in 
cirrumference,  and  pi qduces  incredibls  • 
quanrities  of  wine,  which  has  the  peculiar 
quality  of  keeping  beft  in  hot  climates, 
wliere  othtr  winesturn  four, 

MADNESS,  mania,  a  moíl  drcadful  kind 
cf  deürium,  without  a  fever. 
Melsncholy  and  luaclnefs  may  very  ¡uílly 
be  confidered  as  diftafes  nearly  ailied  j 
for  they  hive  botb  the  fame  origin,  that 
is,  an  exctííive  congeltion  of  blood  in  the 
brí^ in  :  they  only  differ  in  degrt-e,  and 
witii  rcf^  cíi  to  the  time  cf  invaíion  ;  me- 
laiicholy  being  the  primary  dileafe,  cf 
which  madneisis  the  augrnentaiion.  Botli 
thtfe  dilorders  íiippofe  a  weaknefs  oí  the 
brain,  which  may  proceed  from  an  here- 
ditary'difpofition  ;  fjom  vioknt  ddbrders 
cf  ihe  mintl,  eij>tcia)ly  lorg  continutd 
grief,  faJnefs,  anxieiy,  diead,  and  ter 
ror  j  fíom  ciofé  ftudy  and  inten'e  np)>-ica. 
tion  of  mind  to  ore  fub¡eé\  ;  trcm  líarco* 
tic  ard  Ihipifying  mtdicincs  j  -f¡om  pre- 
II  X  i  \iju« 
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vtous  difeafes,  efpecially  acute  fevers  5 
fiom  a  fupprtíTion  of  haemorrhagesj  and 
oniitting  cultomary  bleeding  ;  from  ex- 
ccfiive  cold,  efpecially  of  the  lovver  parts, 
which  i'ovcts  the  bloodto  the  lungs,  hearr, 
and  brain  j  and  from  violent  anger,  which 
wili  change  melancholy  inio  madnefs. 
It  is  evident  from  obfervation,  that  the 
blood  of  inaniac  patients  is  black,  andhot- 
ter  than  in  ihe  natural  líate  5  that  the 
lerum  feparates  more  flowly  and  in  a  iefs 
quantlty  than  in  healthy  peifons  j  and 
that  the  excremenis  are  hard,  of  a  dark 
red  or  greyifli  colour,  and  the  uriñe  üght 
and  thin. 

Tile  antccedent  figns  of  madnefs  are  a 
rednefs  and  fuíTufion  of  the  eyes  with 
blood,  a  trcmiiloiis  and  inconftant  vibra- 
tlon  of  ihe  fye  Hds,  a  change  of  difpoli- 
tion  and  bthaviour ;  fupercilious  looks, 
a  haughty  can  iage,  difdainful  expreflions, 
a  grinding  of  the  teeih,  and  unaccount- 
able  malice  to  particular  perfons  :  alfo 
Jittie  il^-ep,  a  violent  head-ach,  quicknefs 
ai'  heaiing,  inrred¡'>le  ftrength,  infenfi- 
bility  of  cold  j  and,  in  \vomen,  an  accu- 
mulaiion  cf  blood  in  the  breafts,  ¡n  the 
incrcife  of  this  dübrder, 
l^ifeafes  of  the  mind  have  fomcthing  in 
them  fo  different  fiom  other  dilbrder?, 
that  they  fometimes  remit  for  a  long 
time,  but  return  at  cerfain  periods,  eí- 
pecially  aboiit  the  folltices.  ít  may  like- 
v/ife  be  obferved,  xh  \t  ihe  raving  fits  of 
iiiad  people,  which  keep  the  lunar  pe- 
riodo are  gcnerally  accompanied  with 
epilcptic  fymptoms. 

jl'Lis  difeafe,  whrn  it  is  primary  or  idio- 
pathic,  is  worfe  ilian  the  fyni}<toniatic, 
that  accompnnies  the  hylleric  or  hypo- 
chondi  iac  paflion,  which  is  eafily  cured  ; 
as  is  ih'it  alio  which  fucceeds  iniermitting 
fevers,  a  fuppníTion  cf  the  mentes,  of  the 
Jochía,  of  the  hacmorrhoids,  or  vvliich  is 
occ:^fioned  by  narcoiics.  When  the  parox- 
yfms  are  flight  in  the  idiopathic  kind, 
the  cure  is  not  very  difficult ;  but  if  it  is 
inveterare,  and  has  init  ílu  rt  nmiflion?, 
ít  is  aimoH  incurable.  Some'.imes  this 
difeafe  rerniinates  by  critica I  excretions  of 
blood  ftom  ihe;  nofe,  uterus,  or  anus : 
fometimes  d»arrhc2.is  and  dyfenteries  wili 
terminaie  ihrfe  difortiers  ;  and  p'.iftule?, 
ulcers,  and  the  itch  have  alfo  done  ihe 
farric.  As  to  ihe  cure,  bleeding  ¡s  the  moíl 
eíiicacious  of  all  remedies  j  and  v  hcie 
thcre  is  a  redundance  of  ihlck  grnmous 
b!ood,  a  vein  is  to  be  firft  opened  in  ihe 
foct,  a  few  days  after  in  the  arm  j  then  in 
the  ju^uhr  vein,  or  one  in  the  jnoftrils 


with  a  ftraw  ;  and  laft  of  all  the  frontal 
vein?,  with  a  blunt-lancet,  for  f¿arof 
hurting  the  pericranium.  Tepid  baihs 
made  of  rain  or  river-water  are  alfo  con- 
venient ;  and  before  the  patient  enlersíhe 
bath,  he  fliould  have  cold  water  pourtd 
on  bis  head.  Purgatives  are  likewife 
ufeful ;  but  the  lenient  are  to  he  preferred 
to  ihe  drattic  :  ihus  manna,  caííia,  rbu« 
barb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  tariar  vitriolatCj 
are  moft  convenient,  when  the  diftafe 
arifes  from  the  hypochondriac  paíTion,  a 
üagnation  of  the  blood  in  ihc  ¡nteftines, 
or  in  the  ramificaiion  of  the  vena  pcriae, 
efpecially  when  taken  in  deco6lions  and 
infulions  at  repeated  intervals,  fo  as  to 
opérate  in  an  alterative  manner.  Some 
kinds  of  mineral  waiers  are  alio  highly 
eflicacious  in  melancholy  and  madnefs: 
but  nothing  is  better  for  removing  ihe 
caufe  of  thefe  diforders,  than  depuiatcd 
mercury.  Particular  medicines  among 
vegetables,  are  baum,  betony,  vcrvain, 
brook-lime,  fage,  wormv.'ood,  floweis  of 
St.  John's  wort,  of  the  lime  tree,  and 
cainphire  :  from  animáis,  afs's  b'ood; 
among  mineral?,  fteel,  cinnabar,  fugar  of 
]ead,  and  the  calx  and  tin6luie  of  filver. 
HoíFman  is  of  opinión,  that  nothing  bet- 
ter deferves  the  ñame  of  a  fpecific  in  thtfe 
difeafcs  than  motion  and  exercife,  when 
duly  proportioned  to  the  íb  ength  of  the 
body.  Sedanve  medicines  are  good,  but 
rot  cpiates  and  narcotics,  for  thefe  in- 
duce ftupidity  and  folly:  thofe  that  are 
good  in  an  epllepfy,  wili  be  here  benefi- 
cial,  fuch  as  caftor,  íhavings  of  harfs 
horn,  the  roots  and  feeds  of  piony  j  an- 
tiepileptic  powder?,  the  valerian-root, 
flowers  of  the  lily  of  the  vallcy  and  cf 
the  lime-trec.  Bocrhaave  fays,  ihe  prin- 
cipal remedy  for  raving  madneís,  is  d¡p- 
ping  in  the  fea,  and  keeping  the  patient 
there  as  long  as  he  can  bear  i\  As  a 
high  degrce  of  the  itch  has  tei  níinafcd 
thefe  dilcrders,  it  may  be  proper  10  make 
iíTues  in  the  back  :  but  blifters  (conti'ary 
to  Shaw*s  opinión)  are  prejudicial  j  for 
by  ftimulaf'ng  the  ncrvous  menibranes 
and  the  dura  matcr,  th<y  increafe  the 
fpafmodic  llri6lure,  and  the  motion  of 
the  grofs  and  bilious  blood  through  llie 
head  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
As  to  diet,  the  patient  fliould  caitfully 
abftain  from  falt  and  fmoked  fleíl),  wht- 
ther  bcef  or  pork ;  from  fliell  fiíh  j  Ircm 
frlli  of  a  heavy  and  noxious  quaiity  j  from 
aliments  prepared  wíih  onions  niid  gar- 
Jic  í  all  which  genérate  a  thirk  blcod. 
He  íhould,  in  general^  cat  r.o  more  ihan 
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ís  fnfficient  to  fiipport  nature,  Small 
hecr,  or  cold  puré  water,  are  the  beft 
drinJc;  bwt  fweet  and  ftrong  wines  nre 
highly  prejudicial,  as  is  alfo  exceííive 
fmoaking  tobáceo.  Change  qf  air  and 
travelling  may  be  beneficial. 
For  the  madnefs  proceeding  from  the  bite 
oí  a  mad  dog,  fee  Hydrophobia. 

MADRAS,  a  town  on  the  coaíl  of  Cor- 
mandel,  inhabited  by  blacks,  and  fituar- 
ed  ¡uít  withoiu  the  walls  of  the  White- 
town  of  Fort  St.  George.  This  town 
has  betn  íurrounded  by  a  ítone  wall  by 
governor  Pitt. 

MADRE  DE  POPA,  a  town  and  convent 
of  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  fituat- 

,  ed  on  the  river  Grande,  fifty  miles  eaíl 
of  Canh'igena,  almoít  as  much  reforted  to 
by  the  pilgrims  of  America,  as  the  chá- 
pel  cf  JLoretto  is  by  the  pügrims  of  Eu- 
rope :  weít  long.  76^,  norih  lat.  11^. 

MADREPORA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
fubmarine  plants,  of  a  Itony  hardneis, 
buifomewhat  approaching  to  the  form  of 
other  vegetable}!.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
inain  ftem,  and  fubdivided  into  a  num- 
ber  of  branches,  wbich  are  full  of  boles 
or  pores,  in  a  radiated  forra.  See  píate 
CLXX.  fig.  I. 

MADRID,  the  capital  of  the  provínce  of 
New  Caftile,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom 
ofSpain  :  wtft  long.  4°  13',  and  nonh 
ht,  40^^  30'. 

It  is  fituated  almoft  in  the  míddle  of  a 
large  fandy  plain,  furrounded  witb  high 
raountains  :  ¡t  is  about  feven  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  feveral  grand 
ftreets  and  fpacious  fquares  5  it  has  alfo 
three  royal  pilaces,  called  the  Palace 
Royal,  the  Cafo  del  Campo,  and  the 
Buen  Retiro. 

MADRIER,  in  the  miÜtary  art,  a  long 
and  broad  plank  of  wood,  ufcd  for  fup- 
porting  the  earih  in  mining  and  carrying 
on  a  fap,  and  in  making  cüífers,  capo- 
iiiers,  galleries,  and  for  many  other  ufes 
at  a  fuge.  Madriers  aie  alfo  ufed  to 
cover  the  mouths  of  petards,  ?fter  they 
are  louied,  and  are  fixed  with  the  pe- 
tards lo  the  gates  or  oihtr  places  defigned 
to  lie  forced  open. 

MADRIGAL,  in  the  italian,  fpnnifli,  and 
french  poetry,  is  a  íliort  amorous  poem, 
compoied  of  a  number  of  free  and  un- 
eqn:il  verfes,  neilher  confined  to  the  re- 
gularity  cf  a  fonnet,  ñor  10  the  point  of 
an  epigram,  but  only  confiíling  of  fome 
tender  and  del  ¡cate  thought,  exprefled 
vvilh  a  beautiful,  noble,  and  elí-gant  ñm- 
plicify.    The  madrigal  is  ufualiy  con- 


fidered  as  the  íhorteíV  of  al!  the  leíler  kinds 
of  poetry,  except  the  epigram  :  it  will 
admit  of  feyver  verfes  than  eitht-r  the  fon- 
net or  the  roundelay  j  no  other  rule  is 
regarded  in  mingling  the  rhimes,  and 
the  diftercnt  kind?  cf  verfe,  butthef^ncy 
and  ronvenience  of  the  author:  bowtver 
this  p'jem  allows  of  lels  licence  than 
many  oihers,  boih  with  refpeíV  to  rhime, 
meafore,  and  delicacy  cf  expreflíon. 

Madrigal,  in  geography,  a  city  of  the 
province  ofPopayan,  in  South  America: 
weft  long.  73^  30',  and  north  lat,  30', 

MADURA,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fauje  ñame  in  the  hiíher  India  ;  eaíl 
long.  77°,  and  noith  lat.  lo**. 

M^liMACTERION, /u^iftft>:?r/5»«v,  in  an- 
tient  chronology,  the  fourth  month  of 
the  athenian  ytar,  confifting  of  only 
twenty-nine  days,  and  aniwering  to  the 
latter  part  of  Ssptember  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  Oílobtrr. 

MJENA,  in  ichthyology,  the  variegattd 
fparus,  with  a  black  l'pot  in  the  míddle 
of  the  fide,  and  with  four  large  teeth. 
See  the  article  SpaRUS. 

M AES,  a  rivcr  which  arifes  in  Burgiindy, 
and  runs  throuoh  Lorrain  and  Cham- 
paign  into  the  Neihcriands,  and  at  hit, 
after  paífing  by  many  confiderable  townF, 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Germán  fea, 
a  littie  bf  lovv  the  Briel. 

MAESTRICHT,  a  tcwn  ín  the  province 
of  Brabant,  fituated  on  the  river  Maes, 
thirteen  miles  noith  of  Liffire  :  eaft  long, 
5**  40',  and  nonh  lat.  50**  55'. 

MAESYCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
biíhopric  of  Liege,  fixteen  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Maeftiichr. 

MAGADOXA,  the  capital  of  the  terntory 
of  the  fame  ñame,  at  the  moutb  of  the 
river  Magadoxa,  on  the  coaít  of  Anian, 
in  Africa  :  ea(t  longit.  41°/  and  north 
lat,  2^. 

MAGAS,  in  antient  mufic,  the  ñame  cf 
two  infti  uments,  the  one  a  Üringed  kif.d, 
and  the  other  a  kind  of  ilute,  which  is 
faid  to  ha  ve  yielded  very  high  and  very 
low  foundsat  tlie  fame  time. 
Magas  alio  fignifies  the  bridge  of  any  in- 
Itrument. 

MAGAZINE,  a  place  i n  which  flores  aré 
kept,  rf  arm?,  amnuinitíon,  provifion^, 
&c,  Evcry  fortlfied  town  ought  to  l  e 
furniílied  with  a  large  mffgazine,  which 
fliould  contain  flores  of  ali  kinds,  futfici- 
cnt  to  enable  the  garrifon  and  ¡nhabitants 
to  hold  out  a  long  fiege,  and  in  whi^i 
fmilhs,  carpeníers,  wiifcelwi ights,  ^V, 
may   be  employed,  in   making  every 
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thing  bclonging  to  the  artillery,  as  car- 

MAGDALEN.  ox  Nuus  of  St.  Magda- 
LEN,  an  order  ot  leligious  ¡n  the  romiili 
church,  dedicated  lo  Sr.Mary  Magd-ilen, 
í?nd  íbmetimcs  called  magdaleneites, 
Thefe  chicfly  confill  of  courtezáiis,  who 
quitting  their  profefiion,  devote  tlie  reí!  of 
their  lives  to  repentance  and  niortifícatton, 

MAGDEBÜRG,  the  capital  of  the  du?chy 
of  ihe  lame  ñame,  firuated  on  the  rivtr 
Elbe,  feventy  miles  weft  of  Berlín  :  eaft 
lonp.  12^,  and  ncrth.  bt.  52°  15'. 

MAGDELENA,  a  large  nver  o-f  South 
Arntrica,  which,  lifing  near  the  equator, 
runs  north  (hro' Tena  Firma,  and  umt- 
ing  its  waters  with  ihe  river  Canee,  oh- 
lains  ihe  na>ne  of  ihe  river  Grande,  and 
falls  into  the  north  l'ta,  belovv  the  town 
of  Madre  de  Popa. 

MAGELLAN  streights,  or  rather 
Sireights  ^/'Magellan.  Thefe  ñreights 
are  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length 
fVom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  octan, 
but  of  a  very  unequal  breadth  ^  and 
were  at  firll  dilcovered  and  pníTed  hy 
Fcrdinand  Mageilan,  from  whom  fhty 
had  their  ñame :  they  are  fituated  belween 
ihe  ifland  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  moít 
Ibuthern  p^rt  of  the  coniinent  of  Atnerica, 
between  76**  and  84®  of  vveíl  longitude, 
and  between  51°  and  54°  of  Ibuth  lat. 

Lake  of  MAGGIORE,  ís  fitua-ed  partiy 
in  rhe  dutchy  of  Milán,  and  partly  in  the 
conntry  of  ihe  Grifóos:  this  lake  is  ihii  ly- 
Hve  mijes  long,  and  fjx  broad. 

MAGI,  or  Magians,  an  antient  religious 
feé^  in  Pcrlia,  and  othercaftern  countries, 
who  maintained,  that  there  weie  two 
principies,  the  one  the  caufe  of  all  good, 
the  other  ihe  cauíe  of  all  evil  ;  and  abo- 
iTjinating  the  adoratíon  of  image?,  wor- 
iliipped  God  oniy  by  fire,  which  ihey 
looked  upon  as  the  brightel^  and  mo(l 
glorious  fymbol  of  Oromafdes,  or  the 
good  God  j  as  darknefs  is  the  trueíl  fym- 
bol  of  Arimanins,  or  the  cvil  god.  This 
religión  was  leformed  by  Zoroaíler,  who 
maiuttiined  that  there  v/as  or.e  lupreme 
independent  being^  and  um'cr  him  two 
principies  or  angels,  one  the  -¿ní^el  of 
gooilr.eís  and  light,  and  the  orher  rf  evil 
and  darknefs  :  thac  there  is  a  perpetual 
ftruggle  between  theni,  which  íhall  bit  to 
the  end  of  the  w<^rld  ;  ihat  then  ihe  angtl 
ot  darknel"^  and  bis  difciples  íhall  o;o  into 
Tu  v^oiiil  of  íl.eir  own,  where  ihey  íhall  he 
punifijed  in  everlalling  darknefs ;  and  the 
ángel  of  light  and  his  difciples  íliill  alfo 
go  iluo  a  world  of  their  5wn,  where  ihey 


íhall  be  rewarded  in  everlaíling  hVfi^^ 
See  the  article  Zend. 
The  prieíts  of  the  magí  were  the  mofl 
íkilful  maihematicians  and  philofophei^ 
of  the  ages  in  wh?ih  they  lived,  ¡nfo. 
much  that  a  learned  man  and  a  magian 
became  equivalent  terms,  The  vulgar 
looked  en  their  knowledge  as  more  than 
natural,  and  imagined  them  infpirerl  hy 
íbme  íuptrnuurai  power:  and  henee  tbofe 
who  praflifid  wicked  and  miíchievoua 
arts,  taking  upon  themfelves  the  nameof 
magians,  drew  on  it  that  iil  fignlfication 
which  the  word  magician  now  bears 
among  ns. 

This  fea  ílill  fuhfias  in  Perfia,  under  the 
denomination  of  gaurs,  where  they  watch 
the  facred  fíre  with  the  greateít  care,  and 
never  fuífer  it  to  be  extinguiílied,  See  the 
article  Gaurs. 
M  AG IC,originally  fig ni fied  only  f he know. 
Jedge  ol  the  more  fublime  parts  of  philo. 
fophy  ;  but  as  the  magi  likewife  prcfcíTcd 
aftrology,  divinution,  and  forcery,  the 
term  magi  became  oilious,  being  ul'ed  to 
fignify  an  unlawful  diaholical  kinil  of 
fcience,  acquired  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
devil  and  departed  fouls.  St-e  the  articits 
ASTROLOGY,  DiVINATION,  NECRO- 
MANCY, 

Natural  magic  is  only  the  applicaiion  of 
naiuial  philofophy  lo  the  produéiiun  of 
lurprifing  but  yet  natural  effeé^s.  The 
common  natural  magic,  found  in  books, 
gives  US  only  íbme  childiíli  and  fuperftiti- 
ous  traditions  of  the  fympaihies  and  arti- 
pathies  of  things,  or  of  their  cccult  and 
peculiar  properties;  which  are  ufuallyin- 
termixed  with  many  triñing  experimentí, 
admired  rather  for  their  difguife  than  for 
themfelves.  See  the articleExPERiMEN- 
TAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Magic  lantern,   in   optícs.    See  the 
article  Lantern. 

Magic  square,  in  arithmetic,  a  fqur 
figure  madeup  of  numbers  in  ariihm; 
cal  proportion,  fodifpofed  in  parallel  arnl 
equal  ranks,  that  the  íums  of  each  row, 
taken  eiíher  perpendicularly,  horizontal- 
ly,  or  diagonally,  are  equal :  thus, 
Natural  fquare.    Magic  fquare. 


Mi 
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Magic  íquares  feem  to  have  been  fo  called, 
from  their  being  uíed  in  the  conltruílicn 
of  talifmans. 
MAGISTERYí  in  chemiítry,  a  very  fine 
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powder  made  by  folution  and  precipita- 
tion.  Of  thefe  theie  are  three  kinds 
mentioned  by  Quíncy,  the  magíftery  of 
antimony,  ofb¡rn)uth,  and  of  calamine. 

1,  The  magiftery  of  antimony  is  made 
thus :  tíke  ot  antimony,  in  very  fine  pow- 
der,  four  ounces  5  put  it  into  a  large  ma- 
trafS)  pour  iipon  ¡t  one  pound  of  aqua 
jegia,  by  foiir  ounces  at  a  time  ;  fet  it 
ypon  a  fand-heat,  in  a  chimney,  that  the 
fumes  may  aícend  witliout  ofFence  :  let  it 
lland  in  a  heat  cf  digeftion  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  rtiaking  it  once  in  two  or  three 
hoursj  íhen  let  ít  cool,  and  put  to  it  a 
gallón  of  fpring-water,  which  pour  ofF 
before  it  fettlcs  3  put  to  it  raore  water, 
ilir  it,  and  pour  it  10  the  other  before  it 
fettles;  repeat  this  operation  till  noihing 
remuins  in  the  matraís  but  a  yellow  pow- 
iler,  which  is  the  combuftible  fulphur  of 
antimony  :  let  the  white  powder  fettle, 
anddecant  the  water,  till  by  feveral  ab- 
lutions  the  magiftery  becomes  infipid : 
then  dry,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  This  ís 
given  in  apoplcxies,  palfies,  and  all  nerv- 
ous  and  hypochondriscal  diftempers:  its 
dofe  is  from  fíve  to  fifjeen  grains, 

2,  Magiftery  of  biímuth  is  made  thus  ; 
lakeípirit  of  niire,  one  pound  j  and  add 
toit  as  much  powder  of  bifmuih  as  it  is 

•  capable  of  diíTolving  ;  then  diíTolve  four 
ounces  of  common  íalt  in  two  gallons  of 
water  j  filter  it,  and  pour  into  it  the  dif- 
folution  of  biTrnuth,  when  it  will  turn 
milky,  and  let  fall  a  precipítate  ;  when 
it  is  fettkd,  pour  ofF  the  w.iter  from  the 
magiftery  ;  add  more  freíh  water,  and 
continué  the  ahlutions  till  the  magiftery 
becomes  infipid  j  then  dry  it  gently  for 
ufe.  3.  Magiftery  of  calamine  is  tlius 
made:  take  calamine,  in  fine  powder,  four 
ounces  j  put  it  into  a  matrafs,  and  pour 
upon  it  rpirit  of  lált,  one  pound  5  let  them 
digeftupon  warm  fand,  fony  eight  hours; 
filter  the  diíTolution,  and  precipitate  the 
magiftery  with  fpirit  of  uriñe ;  free  it 
f:om  its  falt  by  feveral  ablutions,  and 
dry  it  gently  for  ufe. 

MAGISTRÁTE,  any  public  officer  to 
whom  the  executive  power  of  the  law  is 
committed,  either  wholly,  or  in  part. 

Magna  assisa  eligenda,  ís  a  writ 
aniiently  dire6lcd  to  the  flieriff  for  fum- 
moning  four  lawful  knights  before  the 
¡üftices  of  afiife,  in  order  to  choofe  twelve 
knights  of  the  neighbouihood,  &c,  to 
país  upon  the  great  i^fíiíe  between  fuch  a 
perfonplaintiíF,  and  fuch  a  one  dtfendant. 

Magna  charta,  ihe  great  charterof  the 


liberties  of  Er.gland,  and  the  bafií»  of  our 
laws  and  j)riv¡leges. 

This  chavter  may  be  faid  (o  derive  its 
origin  from  king  Edv/ard  the-  Conf  (for, 
who  granted  leveral  privileges  to  the 
church  :',ncl  ftate,  by  charter  :  theíe  l«ber- 
ties  and  privileges  vvere  aifo  granted  and 
confirmed  by  king  Henry  I.  by  a  cele- 
brated  great  charter,  now  loft  ;  but  which' 
was  confirmed  or  r¿-ená6led  by  king 
Henry  II.  and  king  John.  Hí'nry  líT, 
the  fucceíforof  ibis  laft  prince,  afier  hav- 
ing  cauíed  twelve  men.to  make  enquiry 
into  the  liberties  of  England  in  the  reign  . 
of  Hen.  I.  granted^a  new  charter,  which 
was  ihe  fame  as  the  prefent  magna  charta  5 
this  he  feveral  times  confirmed,  and  as 
often  broke;  till  in  the  thirfy-feventh  yesr 
of  his  reign,  he  wenrjto  VVeíiminfter-hall, 
and  ihere,  in  the  prefence  of  the  nobiüty 
and  bifliops,  who  held  lighted  candles  in 
thcir  hands,  magna  charta  was  read,  (he 
king  all  the  while  holding  his  hand  to  his 
breaft,  and  at  laft  folemnly  fwearingfaiíh- 
fally  and  inviolably  to  obíerve  ail  the 
things  therein  contained,  ^c.  then  the 
bifliops  extinguiftiing  the  candle?,  and 
thcowing  them  on  the  ground,  they  all 
cried  out,  Thus  let  hini  be  extinguiíli- 
'<  ed,  and  ftink  in  hell,  who  violares" 
this  charter.'*  It  is  obferved,  that 
notwiihftanding  the  folemnity  of  this 
confirmation,  king  Henry,  the  very  next  ' 
year,  again  invaded  the  rights  of  his 
people,  tiil  the  barons  cntered  into  a  war 
againft  hlm,  when,  after  various  fuccef?, 
he  confirmed  this  charter,  and  the  char- 
ter cf  the  foieft,  in  the  fífty-fecond  yeir 
of  his  reign.  This  exc¿l!ent  chai  ter^  fo 
equitable  and  beneficial  to  the  fuhjeél,  is 
the  antienteft  written  Jaw  in  the  king- 
dom  :  by  the  25  Edw.  I.  it  is  ordained, 
that  it  íliall  be  taken  as  the  common  law  ; 
and  by  the  43  Edward  IIÍ.  all  ftatuics 
m^de  againft  it  are  dcclared  to  be  void, 

MAGNES    ARSENICALIS,  ARSENICAL 

MAGNET.    See  the  article  Arsenic. 

MAGNESIA,  MANGANESE,  in  natural, 
hiftorv.    See  the  article  Manganfse. 

MAGNET,  or  Loadstoke,  7?¡ag?isSj 
in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  rich  iron  ore, 
found  in  large  detached  mafíes,  of  a 
duficy  iron-grey,  often  tinged  with 
brownifli  or  reddifli,  and  when  broken 
appearíng  fi  mething  l^ke.  the  common 
emeiy,  but  letis  íparkling.  It  i s"  very 
heavy,  confiderably  hard,  of  a  pcrfcélly 
irreoiilar  and  unevtn  furface,  and  of  a 
fina  ftrufluie,  but  ufually  with  fome 
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porous  irregu!ai¡ties  wiihín.  It  is  found 
jn  England,  and  all  other  places  where 
tlícre  are  ¡ron  mines. 
Tlie  primary  pioperiies  of  ihe  loadftone 
are  the  followinií  :  i.  Every  loadílone 
has  two  püints,  called  poles,  which  emit 
the  magnetic  viitue.  2.  One  of  thefe 
poles  aürafls,  the  other  repels  iron,  hut 
lio  other  body.  This  vírtiie,  being 
the  rhird  Ipecies  of  ati:a¿lion,  is  commii  - 
nicated  to  iron  very  copioufly  by  the 
iovich,  which  renders  ¡t  ftrongly  magne- 
tic.  4.  A  piece  of  ¡ron  ib  touched  by 
the  loadftone,  and  nicely  furpended  on 
a  fliarp  point,  will  he  determined  to  Tetóle 
iifclf  ¡n  ad¡re6\¡on  n'.arlynonh  and  folrth, 
5.  The  end  of  the  needle  touched  by  the 
jbuth  pole  of  the  ftone,  will  point  nor:h- 
wards;  and  the  contrary.  6.  Needles 
touched  by  the  ftone,  will  dip  bslow  the 
horízon,  or  be  direílcd  on  the  touched 
part  to  a  point  within  the  earrh's  furface  : 
lilis  U  called  the  dipping  needle.  7.  This 
viríue  may  alfo  be  communicated  to  iron 
by  a  ftrong  attrition  all  one  way.  8. 
Iron-rods  or  bars  acquire  a  magneiic  vir- 
tue  by  ftanding  long  in  one  pofition.  9. 
Fifé  totally  deíiroys  this  vii  tue,  by  mak- 
ing  the  lione  or  iron  red-hot.  lo.  This 
power  is  exertcd  fenfibly  to  the  diftance  of 
íffveral  feet.  ii.  Ir  is  Isníibly  coiuinued 
thrcugh  the  Tubílancc  (  f  Icveral  contigu- 
ou?t)oclies  or  ptectís  f  f  iron.  12.  Ic  per- 
"vade^i  the  pores  of  the  hardtft  body.  And, 
13.  Equaliy  atiracls  the  iron  in  vacuo,  as 
jri  open  air.  Thefe  and  inany  more  are 
the  properties  of  a  body,  not  moie  won* 
derful  than  ufeful  to  mankind.  See  PoLE, 
IS'EEDLE,  VaRIATJON,  &C, 

There  is  a  very  curious  method  of  render- 
ing  vifihle  the  direí^ions  vyhich  ihe  mag- 
neüc  effluvia  take  in  goirg  out  cf  the 
ftone:  ihuf?,  let  AB,  CD,  (pl.  CLXV. 
P.g.  5.)  be  the  poks  of  the  lione  ;  about 
every  fide  ger  tiy  rtrtrvv  fome  fteel-íílings 
on  a  Oieet  of  white  paper  5  thefe  fmall 
particles  will  be  affe5led  by  the  tfíluvia  of 
the  (tone,  and  fo  pofited  as  to  íhew  the 
coiu  feand  dire¿)¡on  of  the  magnetic  par- 
ticUs  on  cvery  partí  thus,  in  the  middle 
of  c:\ch  pole,  belvveen  A  B  and  C  D,  ít 
appenrsto  gonearly  ftraight  on  ;  towards 
the  fiJgs  it  procecds  in  Unes  more  and 
more  curved,  titl  at  lall  the  curved  lines 
,  fro:n  boih  poles  meeting  and  coinciding, 
form  numberlefs  curves  on  each  fide, 
Dparly  of  a  circoUr  figure,  as  reprefented 
in  ihc  diagram.  This  feems  io  íliew  that 
tr  e  magnetic  virtue  emitied  from  each 


pole,  círculates  to,  and  eniers  the  otlier 
The  !aw  of  magnetic  attraélion  feerns 
yet  afcertaincd.^  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fun. 
pofes  it  to  decreafe  neaily  in  the  triplícate 
ratio  oí  the  diftance;  but  Dr.  Htlílum 
trying  the  experimcnt  with  hh  loaditone 
found  it  to  be  as  the  fquares  -of  the  ó'¿ 
ftanccs  inverfelyj  and  Mr.  M  irlin  aífures 
US,  that  the  power  of  his  loadftonede- 
creafes  in  a  diíFerent  manner  from  eiiber 
it  being  in  the  fefquiplicate  ratio  of  thedil 
ftances  iñverfely.  For  exa6\nefs,  he  made 
a  fquare  bar  of  iron  juft  a  quarier  cf  an 
inch  ihick,  and  then  provided  three  pieces 
of  wood  of  the  fame  form  and  thicknefs 
exaíllyj  ihen  poifing  the  loadftone  very 
nicely  at  the  end  cf  a  balance,  which 
would  turn  with  lefs  than  a  grain,  he 
placed  undcr  ít  the  iron,  with  fírft  oní 
piece  of  wood,  then  two  pieces,  andlaílly 
all  three  pieces  upon  it  j  by  which  means 
the  fteel-points  of  the  pole  werekept  at  I, 
f ,  I,  of  an  inch  from  the  iron  j  and  in 
thofe  diflances  the  weights  put  ¡nto  the 
oppofue  fcale,  to  raife  the  loadftone  from 
ihe  wood  (which  is  touched  while  the 
beam  was  horizontal)  were  as  follows, 
Dift.  Grains.  Ratio  of  Ratio  oí  Sefquíp. 

the  iq.    the  cubes,  raiio. 
l        J56       156  156  I56 

a  58         39  19  56 

i  28        17  6  30 

Whcnce  it  appears  that  the  numbcrof 
grains  to  counteraél  the  power  of  ihe 
loadftone  in  ihefe  diftanccs  j  approach 
very  near,  and  are  almoft  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  are  in  the  fefquiplicate  ratio, 
but  are  widely  diíferent  fiom  thofe  which 
are  in  the  duplícate  or  triplicate  ratio; 
and  this  experiment  Mr.  Martin  iried 
feveral  times  "^'cr  each  diftance,  wiih 
fcarce  any  variation  in  the  fuccef'. 
The  ingenious  Mu.Q:henbroek  has,  with 
índtfatigable  pains  and  application,  made 
experiments  of  the  attraflions  anil  repul- 
fions  of  loadftoncs  in  refpe8  to  iron  and 
to  each  other,  but  could  never  find  any 
regular  propcition  in  ihe  increafe  cf  at- 
traílion  in  their  approach  to,  or  decreaíe 
of  attraólion  in  their  recéis  f«  om  one  ano* 
ther ;  cnly  that  the  forcé  of  the  magne- 
tic virtue  did  increafe  in  the  approach  (o, 
and  diminifli  in  the  recefs  from  the  ftonf, 
biit  not  exa6\ly  as  the  diftance,  ñoras 
the  fquare  or  cube  of  the  diftance,  ñor 
as  the  fqnare  or  cube  of  the  diftance  re- 
cíprocally  ;  ñor  in  any  propnriion  redu- 
cihie  to  numbers  ;  and  iherefore  he  v«ry 
reafonably  conjc6lureí,  that  the  repulfions 
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írici  attra^5l¡ons  difturb  one  ailother,  fo  as 
lo  confoiind  the  proportion  :  ñor  are  we 
able  to  liope  for  any  other  rule  concern - 
ing  this  matter,  tilí  a  way  be  found,  i( 
evtr  it  can  be,  of  feparating  the  attraél- 
jng  fíoin  the  repellin^  parís. 
The  power  or  forcé  of  magneto  Í8  gene- 
ially  greater  in  fmall  than  in  large  enes, 
in  pioportion  to  their  bulk.    It  is  very 
rare  tliat  veiy  largo  ojies  w¡||  take  up 
more  than  three  or  foiir  times  iheir  o\Vn 
wcight,  but  a  fmall  one  ¡s  but  toleribly 
good  that  will  take  up  no  more  than 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  times  its  wcight. 
The  honoinahie  Mr.  Berkeley  has  one 
whofc  weight  is  but  43  grains,  which  will 
take  up  1032  grains,  which  is  24  times 
its  weight ;  but  that  of  Mr.  Newton, 
which  he  weai'S  in  his  ring,  weighing 
fcarcely  three  grains,  will  take  up  746 
grains,  or  250  times  its  weight. 
The  poies  of  a  loadftone  are  not  to  be 
lookcíl  upon  as  two  fuch  invariable  points 
3!  never  to.change  place;  for  acrording 
to  Mr.  Boyie,  ihe  poies  of  a  liiile  bit  of 
niagnet  may   be  changed  by  applying 
them  to  the  more  vigorous  poies  of  an- 
other,  as  has  been  cónfirmed   by  Dr. 
Knight,  who  could  changa  at  p'eaíiire 
Ihepoltsof  a  natural  magnet,  by  means 
of'iion-bars  magnetically  ímpregnated. 
Upon  gently  cutting  a  magnet  through 
the  midclle  of  its  axis,  each  piece  becomes 
a  ccmplere  magnet  5  for  the  parís  that 
were  contiguous  under  the  equator  before 
the  magnet  was  cut,  becon^e  poies,  and 
eren  poics  of  different  ñames ;  fo  ihit 
each  pit'cc  may  become  equally  a  north 
or  fomh  pole,  according  as  the  feílion 
was  made  nearer  the  iputh  ornoith  pole 
of  the  large  magnet ;  and  the  fame  thing 
would  hnppen  in  any  other  fub-divifions. 
But  upon  cutiing  a  maenet  longitudí- 
nally,  thcre  will  then  be  four  poUs,  the 
fame  as  before  the  cutring}  only  that 
thíreíliall  be  formed  in  each  piece  a  nevv 
axis  para llel  to  the  former,  and  more  or 
lefs  in  the  inlide  of  the  magn?t.  We 
find  by  cxpcrience,  that  two  m:<gnetf:  at- 
ti3¿l  tai h  other  by  the  poies  of  difterent 
denoinimcions  j  whereas,  on  ilie  contra- 
rji  the  two  fimilar  polrs  repel  each  other, 
The  attra61ion  of  a  magnet  newly  di»g 
out  oFa  miue,  makes  ir  r^ke  up  only  very 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  ;  for  which  rcalbn  it 
mú\  be  armed,  in  order  to  augmeni  ¡19 
fotce:  btiide?  this,  the  arn)ing  it  ui^ites, 
cirti5i^,  and  condenfcs  ilsviitue  towards 
ns  poiCs.  and  caufes  iis  cmanaiions  to 
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tend  entífely  towards  the  mafs  which  U 
laid  iheieon. 

When  you  have  detcrmined  where  the 
poies  are,  wlíich  you  ni^y  exnélly  find  by 
placing  over  the'iiiagret  a  very  fine  flurí 
iieedlc,  which  will  ifanil  perpendicular 
over  each  pole,  and  no  wliers  elí'e  ;  ihea 
you  muíl  file  it  very  (mooth  at  its  polejí, 
fo  that  the  axis  íliall  have  the  greaiéít 
length,  yet  without  too  mu  h  diminiíh- 
ing  its  other  dimonfions.    To  determina 
the  proportions  of  the  armour,  the  greaier 
the  lorce  of  the  magnet  is,  ihethicker  nuiñ: 
the  pieces  of  lleel  be  of  which  itis  to  con- 
fift;  and  for  this  purpofe  try  the  magnet 
wilh  í'everal  fteel-bars,  and  the  greaicr 
weight  it  takes  iip  vfith  a.  lleel  bar  on^ 
that  bar  is  to  be  its  armour.  Though  thií 
attraélion  of  an  armed  magnet  appears 
confiderable,  yet  very  weak  caufes  de- 
llroy  its  cffeól  in  a  moment ;  for  iníbrce^ 
when  an  oblong  piece  of  iron  is  attra^lei 
under  the  pole  cf  an  excelient  magne^^ 
and  the  pole  of  a  diíFtrent  denomination 
in  another  magnet  that  is  weaker  ís  p:e- 
fented  to  the  lower  end  of  ihis  piece  of 
iron,  this  weaker  magnet  wiil  very  llrong- 
ly  take  away  the  iron.    In  like  manner, 
if  the  point  of  a  needle  he  put  under  one 
of  the  poies  of  a  magnet  fo  as  to  hang 
by  its  head,  and  prefent^o  this  head  any 
bar  of  iroii  by  its  \ipper  end,  the  needle 
will  immediítely  quit  the  magnet,  in  or- 
der to  adhere  to  ihe  bar  j  but  if  the  néedle  - 
hold  by  iis  head  to  the  pole  of  the  mag- 
net, then  neiiher  the  bar  of  iron  ñor  a 
weak  magnet  íliall   difengage  it ;  and 
there  is  another  ílight  circumftarice  which 
míikes  an  armed  and  vigorous  load0one 
appear  to  have  no  more  forcé,  and  that 
is  the  too  gieat  length  cf  the  iron  whiclt 
is  to  be  ra:fed  by  one  of  the  poies. 
Tn  order  to  communicate  the  magnetís 
virtue  -efteflually,    ihffe   meihcds  are 
made  ufe  of.    j.  It  has  been  difcovered, 
that  iron  rubbed  upon  one  of  the  poies  of 
the  magnet,  acquires  a  great  desl  more 
virtue  than  from  any  other  part  thereof, 
and  this  is  more  confiderabJe  from  an 
armed  than  a  nakcd.  magnet»    2.  Th^ 
mere  gently  the  iron  is  prtfiedj  and  the 
mere  it  is  prefTed  agnínít  the  pole,  the 
more  magneiical  it  beconies.     3.  Ir  is 
nK>re  convenient  to  imprégnate  iron  on 
one  pole  than  bn  both  ínrceffively.  4. 
The  iron  is  much  better  ímpregnated  by 
prtfling  it  uniformly  snd  in  the  fame  di- 
recíion,  according  to  ir«  lengrh,  than  hy 
lubbmg  it  by  the  middicj  Mid  ihc  extre-. 
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mity  whích  touches  the  pole  laft,  re- 
tains  the  moíl  virtue.  5,  A  piece  of  po- 
liílied  fteel,  or  a  bit  of  pointed  iron,  re- 
ccives  more  vírliie  than  a  fimple  piece  of 
iron  of  the  fame  figure  ;  and,  cateris  pa* 
ribusy  a  piece  of  iron  that  is  long,  fmall, 
and  pointed,  is  more  Ihongly  impregnat- 
cd  than  that  of  any  other  form. 
Thecommunicatíon  of  the  magnetic  vir- 
tue, does  not  fenfibly  ímpair  that  of  the 
loídrtone;  ihough  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  fome  magnets  have  communicated 
a  greater  power  to  iron  to  raife  weights, 
than  they  had  themfelves,  but  without 
ímpairing  fheir  own  forcé,  or  adding 
any  thing  to  the  weight  of  the  iron. 
As  fevcral  ways  have  been  propofed  for 
recovering  the  decayed  virtue  of  load- 
ñones,  but  to  little  purpofe  (efpecially 
that  of  keeping  the  ¡tone  conftantly  in 
fteel  filíngs)  we  íhall  here  relate  the  re- 
jTiarkible  experiment  of  Mr.  Haac  for 
this  purpofe,  as  it  _was  attended  with 

'  great  fuccefs.  This  gentleman  had  a 
rnaj^net  weighing  fourteen  ounces  and  a 
lialf,  armed,  which  would  take  up  fix- 
teen  times  its  own  weight  j  but  having 
laid  it  by  for  fome  years  unufed,  it  loít 
ene  fourth  part  of  its  virtue,  ormorej 
whercupon  he  hung  as  much  vireight  to 
rhtí  ftone  as  it,  would  fuílain,  and  fo  left 
it  for  fome  weeks  5  then  returning,  he 

\  applied  more  weight  to  the  former, 
which  it  very  cafily  borc,  and  then  re- 
peating  the  addition  of  more  weight  at 
feveral  periods,  in  thefpace  of  about  two 
years,  he  found  that  the  Itone  had  not 
oniy  rtícovered  its  former  ítrength,  but 
increaled  it  fo  far  as  that  it  would  now 
take  up  more  than  twcnty  pounds,  where- 
3R  at  fíríi  it  would  not  take  up  fifteen. 

Artificial  Maonet,  a  fteel -bar  impreg- 
naied  with  the  virtues  of  the  magnet,  fo 
as  to  poflefs  all  the  properties,  and  be 
ufed  inftead  of  the  natuml  lo^ídUone, 
There  have  been  ftíveral  meihods  pro- 

.  poícd  for  making  artificial  magnets,  but 
nonc  his  yet  met  wiih  greater  fuccefs 
than  tliat  of  Mr.  Cantón,  which  is  as 
follows :  procure  a  dozen  of  bsrs,  fix 
oflbft  ftrel,  Cíích  three  inches  long,  one 
quArier  of  an  inch  bruad,  and  one  twen- 
ticilí  ofan  inch  tiiick;  wiih  two  pieces 
ot  iron,  each  half  the  length  cf  one  of  the 
barí,  but  of  tlie  C^\w\i  brtadih  and  thick- 
ncfs :  alió  íix  pieces  of  hard  ftt-el,  each 
fívc  inches  and  a  hnlf  long,  half  an  inch 
l'noad,  and  three  Iwentieihs  of  an  inch 
rhick  ;  wiih  two  [íieces  of  iron  of  half 
the  length^  but  the  vthoU  breadth  and 


thicknefs  of  one  of  the  hard  bars :  and 
let  all  the  bars  be  marked  with  a  llm 
quite  round  them  at  one  end.  Then  taki  j 
an  iron-poker  and  tongs,  (píate  CLXVí.  \ 
fig.  1-)  (or  two  bars  of  iron)  the  larger  ' 
they  are,  and  the  longer  they  have  been 
ufed,  the  betterj  and  fixing  the  poker 
upright  beiween  the  knees,  hold  to  it, 
near  the  top,  one  cf  the  foft  bars,  having 
its  marked  end  downwards,  by  a  piece 
of  fewíng  filk,  which  muíi  be  puiled 
tight  by  the  left  hand,  that  the  bar  may 
not  flide  :  then  grifping  the  tongs  with 
the  right  hand,  a  little  below  the  middic, 
and  holding  them  nearly  m  a  vertical 

fíofition,  let  ihe  bar  be  ftroked.  by  the 
ower  end  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
about  ten  times  on  each  fide,  which  will 
give  it  a  magnetic  power  fufficient  to  liü 
a  fmall  key  at  the  marked  end  j  whidi 
end,  if  the  bar  was  fufpended  on  a  potnt, 
would  turn  towards  the  north,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  norih  pole,  and  the 
unmarked  end  is  for  the  fame  reafon 
called  the  fouih  pole.  Four  of  the  foft 
bars  being  impregnated  after  this  man- 
ner,  lay  the  other  two  (ibid^  fig,  2.)  pa- 
rallel  to  each  other,  at  the  diftance  cf  one 
fourth  of  an  inch,  between  the  two  pieces 
of  iron  belonging  to  them,  a  north  and  a 
fouth  pole  againft  each  piece  of  iron; 
ihen  take  two  of  the  four  bars  already 
made  magnética],  and  place  them  toge« 
ther  fo  as  to  make  a  double  bar  in  thick- 
nefs, the  north  pole  of  one  even  with 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  other,  and  the  re- 
maining  two  being  put  to  thefe,  oneon 
each  fide,  fo  as  to  have  two  north  and 
two  fouth  poles  together,  feparaie  the 
north  from  the  fouth  poles  at  one  end 
by  a  large  pin,  and  place  ihem  perpen- 
dicuiarly  with  that  end  downward  onthe 
niiddle  of  one  of  the  parallcl  bars,  the 
two  north  poles  towards  its  fouth,  and 
the  two  fouth  poles  towards  its  north 
end :  ílide  them  backward  and  forward 
three  or  four  limes  the  whole  length  of 
the  bar,  and  removing  them  from  the 
middle  of  this,  place  them  on  the  middie 
of  the  other  bar  as  befoie  direfled,  and 
go  ovtr  that  in  the  fame  mannerj  then 
turn  both  the  bars  the  other  fide  upwards, 
and  repeat  the  former  operationi  this 
heíng  done,  t^ke  the  two  from  beiwecn 
the  pieces  of  iron,  and  placing  the  two 
outermoft  of  the  touching  bars  in  theif 
room,  let  the  other  two  be  the  outermoft 
*  of  the  four  ío  íouch  iheíi;  wíih;  and  tlÚJ 
procefa  beingrepedtedtiil  tach  p^írofbars 
¡¡ave  been  louched  three  or  íour  times 
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ovcr,  vvhich  will  give  them  a  confider- 
able  magnetic  power,  put  the  halí  dozen 
together  after  the  manner  of  the  four, 
[íbid.  fig.  3.)  and  touch  with  them  two 
pair  of  the  hard  bars  placed  between  thcir 
irons,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  an 
inch  from  each  other  5  then  hy  the  foft 
bars  afide,  and  with  the  four  hard  ones, 
leí  the  other  two  be  iinpregnated,  (i¿;id, 
fig.  4.)  holding  the  touching  bars  apart 
al  (he  lower  end  near  two  tenths  of  an 
inch,  to  which  d»ÍVance  let  them  be  íepa- 
rated  after  they  are  fet  on  ihe  parallel 
bar,  and  brought  together  agaín  before 
they  are  taken  ofF;  this  being  obferved, 
proceed  according  to  the  method  defcrib- 
edabove,  till  each  pair  have  been  touched 
twoorthree  times  ovar  :  but  ps  this  verti- 
cal way  of  touching  a  bar  will  not  give  it 
quite  fo  much  of  the  magnetic  virtue  as 
¡t  will  receive,  let  each  pair  be  now 
touched  once  ortwiceover  in  their  paral - 
Icl  pofition  between  the  irons  fibid»  fig, 
5.)  with  two  of  the  bars  held  horizon- 
tally,  or  nearly  fo,  by  drawing  at  ihe 
fame  time  the  norih  of  one  from  the 
niiddie  over  the  fouth  end,  and  the  fouth 
of  the  other  from  the  middie  over  the 
north  end  of  a  parallel  bar  5  ihen  bring- 
ing  them  to  the  middie  agaín,  wiihout 
touching;  the  parallel  bar,  give  three  or 
four  of  thefe  horizontal  ftrokes  to  each 
fide.  The  horizontal  touch  after  the 
vertical,  will  make  the  bars  as  firongas 
they  poíTibly  can  be  made,  as  appears  by 
theirnotreceivingany  additional  flrength, 
when  the  vertical  touch  ¡s  given  by  a 
great  number  óf  bars,  and  the  horizontal 
by  thofe  of  a  liiperior  magnetic  power. 
This  whole  procffs  may  be  gone  through 
in  aboui  half  an  hour  ;  and  each  of  the 
hrge  bar?,  ¡f  well  hardened,  may  he 
mide  to  lift  twenty-eight  troy  ounces, 
and  fometiines  more.  And  when  thcfebars 
are  thus  impregnated,  ihcy  will  give  to 
anhard  bar  of  the  fame  fize  its  fuil  vir- 
tue in  lefsthan  two  minutes  ;  and  there- 
fore  will  anfwer  all  the  purpoCcs  of  mag- 
netifm  in  navigation  and  experimental 
philofophy  much  better  ihan  the  load- 
ftone,  v/hich  isknov/n  not  to  have  a  Aiífi- 
cicnt  power  to  imprégnate  hard  bars. 
The  half  dozen  being  put  into  a  cafe 
(ibid.  fig.  C  )  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
two  peles  of  the  fame  denominaiion  may 
not  be  together,  and  iheir  irons  with  them 
asoné  bar,  they  will  retain  the  virtues 
tbey  have  rcceived  :  but  if  their  power 
fjioiild,  by  making  experunenrs,  be  ever 
far  impaircd,  it  may  be  reílored  witli* 


out  any  foreign  aílíftance  ín  a  few  mi- 
nutes. And  if,  out  of  curiofity,  a  much 
larger  fet  of  bars  íliould  be  required, 
thefe  will  communicale  to  them  a  fufli- 
cient  power  to  proceed  with,  and  they 
may  in  a  íhort  time,  by  the  fame  method, 
be  brought  to  their  full  ftrength. 

MAGNIFYING,  in  philofophy,  the  mak- 
ing of  objeóls  appear  larger  than  ihey 
v/ould  oiherwifedoj  whence  convex  len- 
fes,  which  have  the  power  of  doing  this, 
are  called  magnifying  glaíTes ;  and  cf 
fuch  glafles  aic  microílopes  conftruíled, 
See  Lens  and  MiCROSCOPE. 

MAGNITUDE,  whatever  is  made  up  of 
parts  locally  extended,  or  that  hath  íéve- 
ral  dimcnfions  ;  as  a  line,  furface^  folid, 
&c.  See  the  article  Line,  &c, 
The  apparent  magnitude  of  a  body  is 
thatmeafured  by  the  vifual  angle,  form- 
ed  by  rays  drawn  from  its  extremes  to 
the  center  of  ihe  eye  5  fo  that  whatever 
ihings  are  fecn  under  the  fame  or  equal 
angles,  appear  equal ;  and,  <vice  <vcrj£i, 
Mr.  Mac  L'íurin  obfeives,  that  geome- 
trical  magnitudes  may  be  ufefully  conll- 
dered  as  genera ted  or  produced  by  mo- 
tion.  Thus,  Unes  may  be  conceived  as 
generated  by  the  motion  of  pointsj  fur- 
faccs,  hy  the  motion  of  linesj  folidí,  by 
the  motion  of  furfaces;  angles  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  generated  hy  the  rotalion 
of  their  fides.  Geometrical  magnitude 
is  always  underftood  to  ccnfiít  of  parts  ; 
and  to  have  no  parts,  or  to  have  no  mag- 
nitude, are  confidered  as  equivalent  in 
this  fcience,  There  is,  howevcr,  no  ne« 
ceííity  for  confidering  magnitude  as  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  fmail  paits  ; 
it  is  fuíficient  that  ño  quantity  can  be 
fuppofed  to  be  fo  fmall,  but  it  may  be 
conceived  to  be  farther  diminifljed  ;  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  we  are  not  to  eftimate 
the  number  of  parts  that  may  be  con- 
ceived in  a  given  magnitude,  by  thofe 
which,  in  particular  determínate  circum- 
ftances,  may  be  aélually  perceived  in  it 
by  fenfe,  fince  a  greater  number  of  parts 
become  fenfible,  by  varying  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  it  is  perceived. 
For  the  diflferent  magnitudes  of  the  fixed 
ílars,  fee  the  article  SxAif. 

MAGNOLIA, theLAUREL-LEAVED  TU- 

LiP  TREE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria-polygamia  clafs  of  plants ;  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  nine  oblong, 
hollow,  and  obtufe  peíais,  narroweft  to- 
ward  the  bafe  :  the  fruit  is  an  oval  íiro- 
bilus,  compofed  of  compreíTed,  rcundiíl), 
acule,  and  cluftcred  capfules,  which  are 
II  y  a  unilccular^ 
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unílocular,  and  contain  a  (ingle  kidney- 
íhsped  feed. 

Co'ild  this  beautifiil  tree  be  fo  far  natu- 
vaÜzed  as  to  emíure  the  cold  oi'  our  feveie 
winters,  it  woiild  raake  onecí  the  greauít 
omaments  cf  our  gardens.  It  ís  propa- 
^aud  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  piocured 
fVonrC^roIina, 

MAGPY,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  cf 
corvu?,  wiib  a  cuneifcrin  tai!.  Ste  ihe 
artic.'e  Corvus» 

*  This  ¡s  a  verv  well  known  bírd,  and 
when  in  full  fcaiher,  and  in  its  wild 
ftite,  has  a  gie^t  der^l  of  beaiity  5  tl;e 
íze  ¡s  about  that  of  the  jack  daw  ;  but  iís 
v^{k'g<iteá  wings  and  lengih  of  lail  niake 
ir  Ci-em  lonper, 

?/IAHOMETANS,  thoíl*  wbo  believe  and 
practiíe  the  religión  of  Mahomet, 
Tht  fundamental  poHtion  on  v.  hích  Ma- 
bornet  crtfled  the  fu |.ei  ftru£ture  of  his 
religión,  v/a?,  th^t  ihere  has  been  fiom 
the  beginning  of  the  wcrld  but  onc  truc 
orlhüdüx  bfclief,  whích  coiifills  in  ac- 
knovvledging  ene  only  true  God,  and 
pbey¡ng  (uch  cf  \ús  nicficngprs  and  pro- 
plíets  as  he  has  «from  lime  to  tinje  fcr.t 
ínto  the  worlil,  to  reveal  hl?  wili  to  man- 
kind.  üpon  this  ícundation  he  ftt  up 
for  a  prophet  to  extírpale  idolatry»  which 
was  the  religión  of  ilie  Arabs,  his  coun- 
tr)  mcn,  and  to  l  efonn  «he  other  ahuícs 
crtpt  into  religión.  The  whole  íui>- 
flanee  of  his  doélrine  he  thcrcfore  ccni- 
prehended  in  theie  tu'o  principal  anieles 
o*^  íaith,  Thrre  is  but  one  (>od,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet;''  in  confe- 
qiience  cf  which  laíl  article,  all  fuch  cr- 
dinanrcs  and  inñitutions  as  he  thoiight 
fit  lo  edabliíh,  were  to  he  rectived  as  ob- 
)i?atory  and  of  divine  authorify. 
The  mahometans  divide  tl^^ir  religión 
ínto  tvvo  general  parts,  faith  and  prac- 
tice  j  of  which  the  firft  is  divided  inio 
fix  diftinñ  branches;  beütf  in  God,  in 
his  angels,  in  iiis  fcriptures,  in  his  pro- 
pheis,  in  ihe  ri-furrciSlion  and  ñnal  juHg- 
pienr,  and  in  God's  abrohite  decrees. 
The  points  relating  to  pr.iéiice  are,  pray- 
er,  with  wafliings,  ísc.  alms,  faliíng, 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  circumciílon. 
In  iPgard  to  thefe  praiSlical  points,  Ma- 
homet, it  is  fiid,  declared,  that  the  prac- 
tice  oí  religión  is  foundcd  upon  clean- 
lineís,  which  is  one  half  cr  fa:th  and  the 
heyofprayer,  Alms-giving  is  thi  Ught 
to  be  fo  pleafmg  in  the  cf  God,  that 
the  caliph  Ornar  Ebn  Ábdalaziz  ufed  to 
fay,  prayer  carries  us  lialf  way  to  Gcd  ^ 
ftltipg.brjngs  y?  tQ  thedoor  'of  |ii§  pa- 


lace;  and  alms  procure  us  admiíTioní 
and  Mahomet  himfelf  ufed  to  fay  of 
fiíHng,  that  it  was  the  gate  cfrcligionj 
and  the  odour  of  the  mouth  of  him  who 
falteth  is  more  gíuteful  to  God,  than  that 
of  muík.  Befides  thefe  they  have  fonie 
negativa  precepts  and  inftitutions  of  the 
koran,  in  which  feveral  things  are  pro- 
hibited,  as  ufury,  the  drinking  of  wine, 
all  games  that  dcpend  upon  chance,  the 
eaiing  of  blood  and  fwine's  fleüj,  and 
whatever  dies  of  itfe^f,  is  ílrangled,  oris 
killcd  by  a  blow  or  by  anoiber  beaft, 
Thefe  doélrines  and  praclices  Mahomet 
eft  'blifhed  by  the  fword,  by  preaching, 
and  hy  the  alcoran  or  koran,  which  con- 
tains  the  principies  of  his  religión  ;  and 
he  and  his  followers  met  wiíh  fuch  Qic- 
cefs,  as  in  a  few  years  to  fuhdue  half  the 
known  worid.    See  Alcorán. 

MAIDEN,  an  inftrument  uíéd  ni  Scotland 
for  heheading  crimináis. 
This  is  a  broad  piece  of  íron  about  a 
foüt  fquare,  very  íliarp  on  ihe  lower 
part,  anM  loaded  above  with  a  very  heavy 
weight  cf  lead.  At  the  time  of  cxccu- 
tion  it  is  pulled  up  to  the  lop  of  a  hii- 
row  wüoden  frame,  about  ten  f  ct  high, 
and  as  broad  as  the  engine,  wiih  n>oiil(!. 
ings  on  each  fide  fcr  the  maiden  lo  (lide 
in.  A  convenitnce  is  made  about  four 
feet  from  ihc  grcund,  for  the  prifontj- 
to  lay  his  neckj  and  there  is  a  kindof 
bar  fo  fallened  as  to  keep  him  from  ílir- 
ing.  The  prifonc-r  being  thus  feciircH, 
anti  the  fign  given,  the  maiden  is  Ict 
loofe,  vhich  in  a  moment  f^paratcs  his 
head  from  his  body. 

Maiden  assize,  an  affize  ín  v.hich  no 
pfrfcn  is  condemned  to  die. 

Maidln  rents,  was  a  noble  fcrmerly 
paid  in  foníC  manors  by  a  tenant  to  his 
lord,  for  his  palfing  by  the  tuftora  of 
marcheta,  by  which  he  was  to  have  the 
liríl  nighi's  lodging  with  his  tenant'j 
wife  :  iho*  it  is  thought  to  fip.nify  a  fine 
paid  for  a  licence  to~  marry  a  daiighter. 

M  AIDENHEAD,  a  market-tovvninBeik- 
fliire,  twclve  miles  norih-eaft  cf  Reatiing. 

MATDSTONE,  thecouníy  town  ofKent, 
fuuated  on  the  Medway,  ivventy-iwo 
miles  weíl  of  Canteibury  :  eali  long.  $/, 
norih  lat,  51*'  20'.  It  fends  two  racni' 
ber^  to  p3rliament, 

MAJl!;STy,  a  tille  given  to  kinps,  whífh 
frequently  ferves  as  a  term  cf  diftirélion, 
Thus  the  emptror  is  caÜed  íacred  ma- 
jefty,  imperial  majefty,  and  cítfa rían  nía- 
jtríiy;  tiu:  king  of  France  is  cailíd  hu 
i^iyjl  chi'idiap  ir.ajcíty,  apd  wken  he  treai^ 
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^iih  the  emperor,  the  word  facred  is 
addedi  and  the  king  of  S;)ain  ¡s  termed 
bis  mo(t  catboüc  majeíly:  with  refpeft 
tooilier  kings,  ihenameof  the  kingdom 
is  added,  as  his  britannic  majeíly,  his 
poüfli  majefty,  6fr.  Formerly  princes 
were  more  fparing  ín  giving  tilles,  and 
more  modeft  in  claiming  ihem  5  hefore 
thereign  of  Charles  V.  the  kings  ofSpain 
hati  oniy  the  title  of  hlghnefsj  and  be- 
fore  that  of  Henry  Vlít.  the  kings  of 
England  were  only  addreíTcd  under  the 
title  of  grace  and  highnefí. 
MAIL,  ov  coat  o/Is/Lmi.^  a  piece  of  de- 
fenfive  ainiour  for  the  body,  made  of 
fmall  iron  rings,  interwoven  in  the  man- 
ner  of  a  net, 
llack  Mail,  in  our  oíd  cuftoms.    Sce  the 

arricie  AtBA  firma. 
MAIM,  Maihem,  or  Mayhem,  in  law, 
a  vvound  by  which  a  perfon  lofes  the  ufe 
pfa  inember  that  might  havc  been  a  de- 
fence  to  him,  as  whtn  a  bone  ¡s  broken, 
afoot,  hand,,or  other  menibir  ciit  offj  or 
an  eye  put  out}  thoHgh  the  cutting  ofF 
an  ear  or  nofe,  or  breaking  the  hinder 
te€th,  was  formerly  held  to  be  no  niaim. 
A  maim  by  caílration  was  antienily 
puniflied  with  death,  and  other  maims 
wiíh  lofs  of  meniber  for  member :  but 
aíttiwards  they  were  only  puniílied  by 
fine  and  imprifonment.  It  is  now  en- 
afted,  by  the  ftatute  of  zz  and  23  Car.  lí. 
that  if  any  perfon  from  malice  afore- 
thodght,  fl)all  difable  any  limb  or  mem- 
ber of  any  oí  the  king's  iubjecls  wiih  an 
inttnt  to  disfígure  him,  the  oífender,  with 
liisaiders  and  abetlors,  íliall  be  guilty  of 
felony  wiihont  bencfit  of  clergy  5  tho' 
no  fuch  aitaíndcr  fhall  coiiupt  the  blood, 
or  orcafion  forfeitiire  cf  lands,  of* 
MAINE,  a  livcr  of  Germany,  which  rifes 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  circle  of  Franconia, 
and  running  from  eaft  to  v^cft,  difcharges 
ilfelf  into  the  Rhine  at  Menlz. 
Majne  is  alfo  the  norih-weli  p.irt  of  the 

province  of  Orleanois,  in  France. 
MaIne  isalfoa  province  of  New  England, 
bounded  by  Nova-Scotia,  on  the  norih- 
eaíl  j  by  MwíTachufets-bay,  on  the  fouth  5 
and  by  the  province  cf  New  Hampíliire, 
on  ihe  fouth-well  and  norrh-weíl. 
MAINLAND,  the  chicf  of  the  ¡ílands  of 
Shetland,  in  the  county  cf  the  Orcadcs 
in  Sfoíland, 
MAINPRISE,  ín  law,  ¡s  the  recelving  a 
perlón  jnío  friendly  cuílody,  who  might 
otht:rw¡re  be  committed  to  prifon,  on  íe- 
curiiy  given  that  he  íhall  be  foíth-ccmlj>g 
%\  a  ceufiin  tiipe  apd  place  ap^ointed» 


There  is  a  difFerence  between  bail  and 
mainprife,  for  a  perfon  mainprifed  is  faid 
to  be  at  large  from  the  day  of  his  beíng 
mainprifed,  till  the  day  of  his  appearanre, 
and  is  nr.t  liable  to  be  confined  by  his 
fureties;  but  when  a  perfon  is  let  to  húl 
by  a  judge,  &c.       a  certain  day,  he  is 
in  law  always  accounted  in  the  ward  of 
his  bail  during  the  time,  and  they  tnay, 
if  they  pleafe,  keep  him  in  prifon. 
MAINTENANCE,  in  law,  is  an  unlaw. 
ful  maintaining  or  fupporting  a  fuit  be- 
tween  oihers,  by  ílirring  up  quarrels,  or 
interfering  in  a  caufe  ín  whi:h  the  perfon 
has  no  concern.     Thus  if  any  ptirícii 
difinterefted  ín  a  caufe  o  Hcíoúfly  gives 
evidence,  or  opens  the  evjdtfnce  in  a  fuit^  ' 
without  being  called  upon  for  that  pur- 
pofc,  or  a£ls  the  part  of  counfe),  by  fpeak- 
ing  in  the  caufe,  or  retains  an  atiorney 
for  the  party,  he  is  guilty  of  niainte- 
nance,  and  is  Hable  to  he  proíecuted  by 
indiélment.   It  ¡3  no  maintenance,  where 
a  perfon  gives  a  poor  man  money  out 
of  chaiity  to  carry  on  a  fuit:  and  atror- 
neys  may  lawful.'y  diíburfe  their  money 
for  their  client»,  in  expeítation  of  being 
paid  again ;  but  they  muíl  not  do  it  at 
their  own  expence,  on  the  condiiion  of 
no  purchafe  no  pay. 
MAJOR,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  ñame  of 
íeveral  ofiicers  of  very  diíferent  ranks  and 
fundions  i  as,   i.  Major- general,  the 
next  ofíicer  to  the  iieutenant  general  : 
his  chief  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  orders 
from  the  general,  or  ín  his  abfence  from 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  day  j  whicli 
he  is  to  diftiibute  10  the  brigade-majors, 
with  whom  he  is  to  regúlate  the  gu.-»rd?, 
convoys,  and  dctachments.    When  there 
are  two  attacks  at  a  fiege,  he  commands 
.  that  on  the  left.    He  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  v/ith  the  ftrength  of  each  bri. 
gade,   of  each  regíment  ín  particular, 
and  to  have  a  lift  of  all  the  field  officer?, 
In  íliort,  he  is  in  the  arzuy,  what  a  major 
ia  ín  a  regimenr.    He  is  allowed  an  aid 
de  camp,  and  has  a  ferjeant  and  fifteen 
men  for  his  guard.     2.  Major  of  a 
brigade,  the  cfiicer  who  reccives  the  or- 
dcrs  from  the  major-general,  and  afier- 
wards  delívers  them  to  the  a^ijutants  of 
the  regiments  at  the  head  ot  the  bn- 
gade  ;  where  he  takes  and  marches  the 
dctachments,  &c,  to  the  general  rendtz-? 
vous.    He  ought  to  be  an  expert  capr 
tain,  to  know  the  ftate  and  condition  of 
the  brigade,  and  keep  a  roll  cf  the  coJo- 
lieutenant-colonels,   majors,  and 
adjutaius.    3.  Major  of  a  regiment,  tiie 
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next  officer  to  the  líeutenánUcoIonel,  ge- 
nerally  promoted  from  the  oldeft  captain. 
He  is  to  take  caie  that  the  regiment  be 
well  exercifed,  to  fee  it  march  ín  good 
oi'der,  and  to  rally  it  ¡n  cafe  oí  íts  beíng 
broke.  He  is  the  oniy  oíHcer  ainong  the 
foot  that  is  allovved  to  be  on  horfeback  in 
time  of  aflion,  that  he  may  the  moi*e 
readily  execute  the  coloners  ordcrs,  ei- 
ther  in  advancing  or  drawing  ofF  the  re- 
giment. 4.  Major  of  a  regiment  of 
horfe,  is  the  firlt  captair,  who  com- 
iDands  in  the  ahfence  of  the  colonel.  5. 
Town- major,  the  third  oñicer  in  a  gar- 
tiCoTi,  beingnext  tothe  deputy-governor. 
.  He  ought  to  underftand  forufícation,  and 
hath  chargc  of  the  f;uards,  rounds,  pa- 
Irols,  ÉTr.  His  liufinefs  is  alio  to  take 
care  that  the  foldlers  arms  are  in  good 
order;  he  likewife  orders  ihe  gates  to 
be  opened  and  íliut,  and  gives  the  gover- 
nor  an  account  of  all  that  paíTes  witliín 
the  plnce. 

Tíiere  are  alio  aicis-major,  drums-major, 

-  &c.  fo  called  from  tbeir  preheminence 
above  others  of  (he  fame  denomination. 

Major,  in  Jaw,  a  perfon  who  is  of  age 
to  manage  his  own  aíFairs.  See  the  ar-» 
ticles  Age  and  MiNOR. 

Major,  in  logic,  the  firft  propofitícn  of  a 
fyllogifm.    See  the  article  Syllogism. 

Major  and  Minor,  in  miiíic,  llgnify  ím- 
pL'ifeft  concords,  which  differ  from  each 
o  her  by  a  femi-tone  minor.  See  the  ar- 
ticle CONCORD. 

Major. DOMO,  an  appellatíon  formerly 
^iven  to  the  ílcward  or  maftec  of  the 
kinjr's  houíliold. 

MAJÓRANA,  marjoram,  in  botany,  is 
comprehended  by  Linnrcus  among  the 
©ríganums,  See  Origanum, 
Marjoram  is  attenuant  and  defergenf, 
and  recommended  in  nervous  cafes,  and 
difeafes  of  the  lungs,  as  alfo  in  epiieptic 
cafes. 

MAJORCA,  the  espita!  of  a  fpaniíli  iíland 
of  the  fame  ñame:  eaft  loog.  30', 
north  lat.  39**  30'. 

This  ifland  is  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  fixty  miles  long,  and  forty-five 
broad,  íituaied  about  eighty  miles  fouth 
of  the  coaft  of  Catalonía,  and  an  hundred 
miíes  eaft  of  Valencia. 
MAJORITY,  the  greaternumbsr  of  per- 
fons.  Several  things  are  determined  by 
a  majoriiy.  Thus  our  laws  are  era6led 
by  a  majority  of  members  of  parliament, 
and  the  meníbeis  thcmftlves  are  chofen 
by  a  majority  of  eleflors:  alfo  the  of 
Ihe  raajor  pan  of  evcry  corjpofatiwi,  is 
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accounted  the  aft  of  ihe  corporatí on  ¡  for 
where  the  irtajority  is,  there  the  law  ad- 
judges  to  be  the  whole. 

MAIRE,  or  J}reights  leMAiKE,  U  ^ 
paífage  to  Cape  Horn,  fituated  betwecn 
Terra  del  Fuego  in  fouth  America,  and 
Statten  iflandj  which  being  difcoveredby 
Le  Maire,  obiained  his  ñame. 

MAIZ,  or  iNDiAN  CORN,  a  plant  called 
by  Linnseus  zea.    See  the  article  Zea. 

MAKE,  in  law,  is  to  perform  and  execute. 
Thus  lo  make  his  law,  is  to  perform  that 
law  by  which  a  man  had  formerly  bound 
himfelf;  and  to  make  fervices  and  cuf. 
toms,  means  no  more  than  to  perform 
them. 

MAKING-UP,  among  diftillers,  the  re. 
ducing  fpirits  to  a  certain  ftandard  of 
fírength,  ufually  called  proof,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  water;  which  íhould  be  ci- 
ther  foft  and  olear  river-water,  or  (pringa 
water  rendered  foft  by  diftillation.  Stc 
the  articles  Lowering  and  Proof. 

MALA,  the  cheek,  in  anatomy.  See  the 
article  Cheek. 

The  cheeks  are  compofed  of  two  bones 
of  a  hard  fubftance,  called  by  anatomifls 
oífa  malarum,  ofla  ¡ugalia,  or  zy goma- 
tica,  See  Face,  Maxilla,  Sfí. 
MALABAR,  the  fouth  weft  coaft  ofthe 
peninfula  of  hither  India,  about  400 
miles  long,  and  100  broad,  boiinded  by 
Vifiapour,  on  the  north;  by  the  raoun- 
tains  of  Baligate,  on  the  eaft;  and  by 
the  Indian  ocean  on  the  weft  and 
fouth, 

MALACCA,  the  moft  foutheily  part  of 
the  further  peninfula  of  India,  about  600 
miles  loñg,  and  generally  about  zoo  miles 
broad  ;  bounded  by  Siam,  on  the  north; 
by  the  hay  of  Siam  and  the  Indian  occan, 
en  the  eaft  ;  andby  the  ftreights  of  M^lac- 
ca,  on  the  íbuth'wcft.  The  capital  of  this 
couHtry,  which  is  alfo  commonly  called 
Malacca,  is  fituated  in  100°  of  eaft  long. 
and      30'  north  lat. 

MAL  ACHI,  or  tbepropheey  ofMkht^cmt 
a  canonical  book  of  the  Oíd  Tcftament, 
and  the  laft  of  the  iwelve  leíTer  prophets. 
Malachi  propheíied  about.three  hundred 
years  before  Chrift,  reproving  the  Jews 
for  their  wickednefs  after  thcir  reiurn 
from  Babylon,  chargíng  them  with  re- 
bellion,  facrilege,  adultery,  prophane- 
nefs,  and  infidelity,  and  condemning  the 
priefts  for  being  fcandaloufly  carelefs  in 
their  miniftry  :  at  the  fame  time  not  for- 
getting  to  encouragc  the  pious  few,  who, 
in  that  corrnpt  age,  maintained  their  in- 
tegrity.    Thi«  propbct  diftínflly  poínW 
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at  the  MeíTiah,  who  was  fuddenly  to 
come  to  his  temple,  and  to  be  introduced 
by  Elijah  the  prophet,  that  is,  by  John 
the  baptift,  who  carne  ¡n  the  fpirit  and 
power  of  Elias  or  Elijih. 

MALACHITES,  or  Molochites,  ín 
natural  hiítory,  &^c,  a  fpecies  of  jafper, 
fuppofed  to  be  poíTeíTed  of  amulelic  vir- 
tiies.    See  Jasper  and  Amulet. 

MALACIA,  fjtrx'haxicty  ín  medicine,  is  a 
janguiíhíng  diforder  incídent  to  pregnant 
women,  in  which  they  long  fometimes 
for  one  kind  of  food,  and  fometimes  for 
aDother,  and  eat  it  withan  extraordinary 
greedinefs.  When  women  labouring 
gnder  this  diforder  begin  to  abítain  from 
the  improper  and  abfurd  things  they  were 
fond  of,  and  with  lefs  reluélance  ufe  lau- 
dable and  who'efome  aliments,  it  ís  an 
infallible  fign  of  a  beginning  cure  and 
approaching  health.  Pregnant  women 
are  genera lly  freed  from  the  malacia, 
about  the  fourth  month  j  but  if  it  con- 
tinúes longer  it  is  dangerous,  becaufe  the 
pcccant  humours  are  deeply  rooíed.  For 
ihe  cure  of  this  diforder,  in  pregnant  wo- 
men, but  fevv  medicines  are  recomraend- 
ed  for  fear  of  abortion  :  however  gentle 
medicines  may  be  ufed  for  evacuating 
and  corroborating  the  ílomach.  In  young 
women  labouring  under  a  chloroíls,  this 
diftemper  ¡8  cured  by  the  fame  medicines 
that  are  proper  for  removing  the  chloro- 
fis.  See  the  article  Chlorosis. 

M.UACOPTERYGIOUS,  among  ¡ch- 
ihyologiíls,  an  apptllatíon  given  to  one  of 
the  five  orders  of  liflies,  from  their  having 
the  rays  of  their  fins  bony,  but  not  point- 
ed  or  fliarpat  the  extremities,  like  thofe 
of  acanthopterygioiis  fiílies.  See  the  ar- 
tidesFiSHand  Ichthyology. 

MALACüSTOMOUS  fishes,  thofe  de- 
Ilitute  of  teeth  in  the  ¡aws,  called  in  eng- 
liíli  leatlier-mouihed  :  as  the  tench,  carp, 
brcam,  Gfr.    See  Tench,  ¿£fr. 

MALACOSTRACA,  in  zoology,  the 
fame  with  cruílaceous  animáis. 

MALAGA,  a  city  and  port  of  Spain,  ía. 
the  province  of  Granada,  íituated  in  the 
Mediterranean,  fixty-fix  miles  norih  eaft 
of  Gibraltar  :  weft  long.  4^  45',  north 
)at.  36"  40'. 

MALAGMA,  acataplafm.  See  the  article 
Cataplasm, 

MALAMOCCA,  afmall  iíland  and  port- 
town  in  the  lagunes  of  Ven  ice,  fiiuated 
five  miles  fouih  of  that  city. 

MALANDERS.  a  difeaje  incident  to 
hoifes,  procceding  from  corrupt  blood, 
Wd  labour,  or  bcing  over-riddcn,  and 


fometimes  for  want  of  clean  keeping  and 
ruiíSíng.  Tt  confifts  of  certain  chops  of 
chinks  which  appear  on  the  infide  of  the 
fore  legs,  juft  againft  the  bending  of  the 
knee,  which  difcharge  a  red,  fliarp,  pun- 
gent  water.  The  fureft  method  of  cure 
is  to  waíh  the  pai  t  very  clean  with  uriñe, 
or  oil  of  nuts  íhakcn  with  water,  and 
then  to  mingle  equal  quantities  of  linfeed- 
oil  and  aqua-vitas,  ítirring  and  ftiaking 
tbem  tiil  the  mixture  grows  white,  with 
which  anoint  the  part  once  a  day. 

MALDIVA  I5LANDS,  are  about  a  thou- 
fand  fmall  iílands,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
500  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  continent  of 
the  hither  India,  extending  from  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  the 
feventh  degree  of  north  latitude. 

MALDON,  a  pori-town  of  Eífex,  ten  mile« 
eaft  of  Chelmsford.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers  to  parliament. 

MALE,  mas,  among  zoologíñs,  that  fex 
of  animáis  which  has  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration  withcut  the  body,  See  the  articles 
Animal  and  Generation, 
The  term  male  has  alfo,  from  fome  firai- 
litude  to  that  fex  io  animáis,  been  ap- 
plied  to  fevcral  inanimate  things :  thus 
we  fay,  a  male-flower,  a  raale-fcrew, 
See  the  articles  Flower  and  ScREW. 

Male  balsam,  Tnomordica,  ín  botany, 
See  the  article  Momórdiga. 

MALICE,  in  law,  is  a  premedítated  de* 
fign  to  do  mifchief  to  another. 
Malice  is  neceífary  to  conftitutethecrlme 
of  murder.  So  where  a  perfon  has  a  ma- 
licious  intent  to  kill,  and  in  the  execution 
of  this  malícious  defign  kílls  a  third  per- 
fon  by  accident;  he  is,  on  account  of  his 
raalice,  deemed  guilty  of  murder.  See 
the  article  Murder. 

M  ALIGN  ANT,  among  phyíicians,  a  term 
applied  to  difeafes  of  a  very  dangerous 
nature,  and  generally  infeótious:  fuch 
are  the  dyfentery,  hofpital-fever,  in 
their  woríl.  ftagcP.  See  Dysentery, 
Hospital  fever,  Petechi^,  Éfr. 

MALINES,  orMECHLiN.  See  the  article 
Mechlin. 

MALL>  or  Sea-mall,  in  ormthology,  the 
englilli  ñame  of  the  leíTer  gull,  with  a 
grey  back  and  fpotted  neck,  and  about 
the  íize  of  the  common  tame  pigeon.  See 
the  article  Larus. 

There  is  alfo  Jinothcr  fpecies  call^ed  ijy 
the  ñame  of  malí,  as  large  as  a  pullet. 
MALLEABLE,  a  property  of  nietals, 
whereby  they  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended under  the  hammer.  Sfe  the  ar- 
ticles DucTiLiTY  and  Metal. 

MALICE- 
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MALLEOLUS,  in  anatoray,  a  ñame  given 
by  anatoniiíh  to  the  inferior  extremities 
ot' tlie  tibia  and  fibula. 

MAXLET,  akind  of  iarge  wooden  ham- 
mer  ufed  by  ariificers  vvlio  work  with  a 
cbiHel,  as  fculptors,  mafons,  and  ftone- 
cuiiers,  whoíe  niallets  are  commonly 
round,  and  by  joiner?,  carpenters, 
who  work  witb  fquare-headed  mallets, 

MALLEÜS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
ear,  To  called  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
maliet,  and  in  which  is  obferved  ihe  head, 
the  neck  and  handlc,  which  isjoined  tothe 
membraneof  ihe  tympanum.   See  Ear. 

MALLING,  a  market-town  of  Kent,  five 
miles  weít  of  M.^idftone. 

MALLO,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty  of  Cork,  feventeen  miles  nonh  of 
Cork  city. 

MALLO W,  MALVA,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Malva. 

Ver^ain  Mallo\V.    See  Alcea. 

MALMEDY,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  biíhopric  of 
Liege ;  nine  miles  fouth  of  Limburgh. 

MALMOE,  a  port-town  of  Swedcn,  in 
the  province  of  Gothland,  twenty  miles 
fouth-eaft  rf  Copenhagen. 

M ALMSBURY,  a  borough-town  of  Wilt- 
fhire,  ihirty  miles  fouih-weft  of  Salifbuiy : 
it  fends  two  members  to  parlianienti 

MALMSEY,  a  rich  kind  of  wine,  fo 
called,  as  being  brought  from  Maívafia, 
in  the  Morea  i  for  the  duty  on  which 
fee  the  article  Wr-'E. 

MALO,  or  St,  Malo,  a  city  and  port- 
town  of  France,  in  ihe  province  of  Bt  i- 
tany,  fituaied  on  a  rock,  in  the  engllíh 
channel,  but  joined  to  the  contincnt  by 
a  caufeway  :  well  long,  2^,  north  lat. 
40'. 

MALO  PE,  betoTjy-leaved  mallow,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphi  í-po- 
lyan  Iria  clafs  of  p'ants,  the  flower  of 
vviiicb  i-  like  ihat  cf  the  common  malva  : 
the  fruit  is  compofcd  of  a  number  of 
conglomerated  capfules,  each  coniaining 
n  finóle  kidney  íliaped  feed. 

MALPAS,  a  market-town  of  Cheíhire, 
ten  miles  fonih-eaft  of  Cheíler, 

MALPIGHIA,  in  botany,  a  g-.nus  of  the 
decandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants  ;  the 
flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  five  large, 
hüÜow,  kidney- íliaped  petal?,  with  .long 
snil  linear  ungues  :  the  fruit  is  a  large 
globofebeny,  with  one  cell,  containing 
three  oír<:ou<í,  oblong,  obtufe,  and  an- 
guiated  l'eeils  ;  each  having  an  oblorg, 
•and  obtuTíí  kernelj 

MALPLAQUET,  a  villagein  the  auftiian 


Netherlands,  ín  the  province  ofHainauIt 
about  feven  miles  from  Mons. 
MALT,  is  barley  preparad,  to  fit  it  for 
making  a  potable  liquor  called  beer,  or 
ale,  by  ílopping  it  íliort  at  the  beginning 
of  vegetation. 

In  making  mait  from  barley,  the  ufual 
method  is  to  fteep  the  grain  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  for  two  or  three  days, 
till  it  fvvells,  becomes  plump,  fomewhat 
tender,  and  tinges  the  water  of  a  bright 
brown,  or  reddiíli  colour.  Then  th¡$ 
water  being  drained  away,  the  barley  is 
removed  from  the  fteeping  ciílern  10  ihe 
floor,  where  it  is  thrown  into  what  is 
called  the  wet  couch  ;  that  is,  an  evcn 
heap,  rifing  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet.  Jn  this  svet  couch,  the  capital  partof 
the  operation  is  performed  ;  for  here  ihe 
barley  fpontaneoufly  heats,  and  begins 
to  grow,  fliooting  out  firít  the  radíele, 
and  if  fuífered  to  continué,  then  ihe 
plume,  fpirc  or  blade.  But  the  procels  is 
to  be  lloppcd  íliort  at  ^le  eiuption  of  the 
radicle,  otherwife  the  malt  would  be  Ipoil- 
ed.  In  order  to  ílop  it,  they  fpread  the 
wet  couch  thin  overa  large  floor,  and  keep 
turning  it  once  in  four  or  five  hours,  fur 
the  fpace  of  two  days,  laying  it  fome- 
what thicker  each  time.  After  this,  it 
is  again  thrown  into  a  large"  hcap,  and 
there  fufFered  to  grow  íenfjbly  hot  to  the 
hand,  as  it  ufually  will  in  tweniy  or 
thirty  hours  lime ;  then  being  fpiead 
again,  and  cooled,  it  is  thrown  upon 
the  kiln,  to  be  dried  crifp  wiihout  fcorch- 

This  is  the  general  procefs  of  malling, 
in  which  aln)oíl  every  maltíler  has  his 
fecret,  or  particular  way  of  working. 
But  to  rcndcr  the  operation  peilc6\,  ihe 
following  cautions  muíl  be  obferved: 
I,  That  the  barley  be  newly  ihraílied,  or 
at  leaft  newly  winnowed,  2,  That  ¡t 
.  be  not  mixed,  or  made  up  of  diíFcrent 
.  forts.  3.  That  it  be  not  over  fteeped  in 
the  ciftern,  or  fo  long  as  ío  make  it  fofí. 
4.  That  it  be  well  drained.  5.  That  it  be 
carefuUy  looked  after  in  the  wet  couch, 
fo  as  to  ílop  the  fiift  tendency  of  the 
blade  to  íhooring,  6.  Another  caution 
is,  to  turn  the  wet  couch  infide  ouler- 
moíl,  if  the  barley  comes,  and  ílioots 
more  in  the  middle  of  the  hsap  than  on 
the  fides.  7,  To  keep  it  duly  tujning^ 
after  it  is  out  of  the  wet  couch.  8.  To 
give  it  the  proper  heating  in  the  flry 
heap.  9 .  To  dry  and  crifp  it  thoroughly 
upon  the  kiln,  btit  without  a  fierce  fireí 
fo  ss  to  be  fcvcral  days  in  dryíng  a  k¡l» 
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of  pille  malt.  And  if  thefe  díreílions  be 
cartfully  obferved,  the  malt  will  aiways 
be  good. 

The  method  of  mahing  indían  corn  or 
Virginia-vvheat,  ís  much  Icfs  laborious* 
For,  if  tbis  corn  be  biiried  two  or  three 
inclies  deep  in  the  earth,  and  covered 
vrith  the  loofe  mould,  dug  up  to  make 
loom  for  it,  in  ten  or  tweive  days  time 
the  corn  will  fprout,  and  appear  like  a 
green  field  j  at  which  time  being  taken 
up,  and  waflied  or  fanned  from  its  dirt, 
it  is  immediately  committed  to  the  kiln, 
and  by  ibis  means  it  becomes  good  malt. 
It  is  obfervable  of  this  corn,  that  boih 
¡(s  root  and  blade  muft  flioot  to  a  con- 
íiderable  lenglh,  before  it  wiil  make  malt  j 
and,  perhaps,  thisis  the  cafe  in  all  large 
bodied  grain. 

The  importation  of  malt  from  beyond 
the  feas  is  prohibited  :  and  on  its  being 
exponed,  it  is  not  oniy  freed  fiom  pay- 
ing  the  excife  of6d.  a  bufliel,  but  a 
hounty  is  allowed  by  a£l  of  parliament, 
for  which  fee  the  artícle  Corn. 
Malt-Iiquors  have  diíFerent  ñames,  and 
difFerent  virtues,  from  the  diíferent 
•  mcthods  of  preparing  the  malt,  whence 
ihcy  are  diítinguiflied  into  palé  and 
brown ;  and  from  the  various  methods 
taken  in  brewing  the  liquors,  whence 
iheyare  divided  into  ale  and  beer,  ftrong 
and  ímall,  new  and  oíd.  See  Brewing 
The  colour  of  the  liquor,  and  raany  of 
its  eíFeéis,  depend  on  the  manner  of 
drying  the  m  Ut  it  is  brewed  with  j  that 
which  has  the  paleít  tinge,  is  made  vviih 
malt  but  fltínderly  driedj  whereas  that 
which  is  high  coloured,  is  made  with 
malt  that  is  high  dried,  or  roaíied,  as  it 
were,  in  comparifon  of  the  other ;  and 
ambtr-ale  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  both. 
Another  difFerence  in  the  preparaiions  of 
malt- liquors  confifts  in  the  Jarger  quan- 
lity  ofhops  in  beer,  and  the  ímaller  in 
alej  for  hops  add  fomething  of  an  al- 
kaline  nature  to  the  liquor,  and  not  oniy 
render  it  more  ealy  oí  digtftion,  and  fe- 
crelion  in  the  body,  but  while  it  is  in  the 
liquor,  prevcnt  its  running  into  í'uch 
cohefions,  as  would  make  it  ropy,  vapid 
and  íbur:  for  this  reaíon  Dr.  Quincy  is 
of  opinión,  that  for  one  conílitution  in- 
jured  by  beer,  there  ace  numbcrs  ípoiled 
by  ale,  which  is  apt  lo  .íiufF  the  vtírds 
with  ílime  and  vifcidlty,  to  make  the 
body  imwieldy  and  corpulenr,  and  lo 
pave  the  way  for  cachcxies,  the  jaundice, 
althmas,  and  the  dropíy.  The  díñ'erent 
de^rets  of  ílrenvth  in  nuIi-Jiquois,  alio 
VOL.  llí. 
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them  produce  difirerént  eíFt^s* 
The  ílronger  they  are,  the  more  vifcid 
parts  they  carry  into  the  blood :  they  are 
iherefore  in  general  the  more  wholefpme 
fov  being  fmall  j  that  is,  of  fuch  a  ftrength 
as  to  carry  fome  degree  of  warmth  into 
the  llomach,  but  not  fo  as  to  prevent 
their  being  proper  diluters  of  our  ne- 
ceflTary  food.  Indeed  people  of  robuft 
conlVitutions,  who  labour  very  hard,  may 
difpenfe  with  reafonable  quantities  of  the 
ftrongeftj  cfpecially  as  their  food  is  fre- 
quently  poor  and  ílender  enough,  the 
deficiencies  of  which  this  fupplies;  and 
their  continual  exercife  and  ftrength  of 
body,  digefts  and  breaks  the  vifcidities 
of  the  drink  into  convenient  nouriíh- 
nient:  though  in  perfons  of-another 
habit,  and  way  of  living,  they  would 
only  produce  obftruélions  and  ill  hu- 
mours.  As  to  the  age  of  thefe  liquors, 
it  has  fomcwhat  the  fame  effeft  as  hops, 
for  thofe  that  are  longeíl  kept,  are  cer- 
tainly  leaft  vifcid  :  for  age,  by  degrees, 
breaks  their  vifcid  parts,  and  by  rtnder- 
ing  thcm  fmaller,  makes  them  fitter  for 
fecretion. 

Malt  -  5P1RIT3.  S^e  the  articles  Dr- 
STiLLERY  and  Spirit. 

MALTA,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  iíland  of  the 
fame  ñame  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  íítu- 
ated  in  eaft  long.  15*^,  nonh  lar.  35°  15'  j 
confiíling  oF  three  towns,  feparated  by 
channeis,  which  form  fo  many  peninfulas 
of  folid  rock,  rifing  a  greai  height  above 
the  fea :  the  firuaiion  is  Itrong,  and  no 
art  is  wanting  in  the  fortifications  to  ren- 
der it  impregnable. 

Knighfj  of  hÍALT A ^  otherwife  called,  hof- 
pitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jcrufalem,  a  iv- 
ligious  military  order,  whole  refidence  is 
in  the  ifland  of  Míilta.  The  order  con- 
filts  of  three  eftate?:,  the  knights,  chap- 
lains,  and  fervants  at  arms :  there  are 
alfo  prielts  who  ofliciate  in  the  churches, 
fiiar-fervants,  who  aíliit  at  the  offices, 
and  donnes  or  dtmicrofl'cs  ;  but  thefe  are 
not  rcckoned  conítituent  paiis  of  the 
body  :  the  governmcnt  of  the  order  is 
m'xr,  being  partly  nionarchícal,  and  pait- 
ly  ariftocratical  :  th?  grand  inaíler  is 
fovereign.  The  knights  formerly  con- 
fifted  of  eighc  diffeient  languages,  but 
novv  only  feven,  ihe  eogliíh  havingwith- 
drawn.themíVlves.  Non^  are  admitted  into 
ttiis  order  but  fuch  as  are  of  noble  birih  : 
ihe  knights  are  of  two  forts,  thofe  who 
have  a  light  to  be  candídates  for  the 
dignity  o^  grand  maíler,  called  grarid 
crefTes,  and  ihofe  who  art  only  knighu 
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aífiftí?nts :  they  never  mirry,  yet  have  con- 
tiniitd  from  1090  lo  tlie  prefént  time. 
The  knights  are  reccived  into  this  order 
eilher  by  undergoing  the  triáis  prefcribed 
by  ítatiites,  or  by  dirpenfaMon. 

Earth  (?/" Malta.    See  the  article  BoLE. 

MALTHA,  in  antiíjuliy,  a  kind  of  ce- 
nient,  of  whirh  thcre  were  two  íbrts, 
nativa  and  fa^itiousj  one  oF  xh^  latter 
jbrt,  much  in  ufe,  conlilied  of  p«tch, 
wax,  plalter,  and  greaíe.  Another  kind 
ufed  by  ihe  Romans  in  their  aquedu¿ls, 
was  inade  of  lime  íl^cked  in  wine,  in- 
corporatfd  with  melted  pitch,.and  freíli 
figs.  Natural  mahha  Is  a  kind  of  biiu- 
men,  wherewith  the  Afiatics  plafter  their 
wallsj  and  which  being  once  fet  on  fire, 
witer  makes  it  buin  more  fiercely. 

MALTON,  a  borough  of  Yorkíliire,  fítu- 
ated  on  ihe  river  Derwent,  twenty  miles 
north-eaíl  of  Yoik.  It  fcnds  two  mem- 
bers  to  parliament. 

MALVA,  MALLOW,  ín  botany,  a  genus 
of  ihe  nionadelphia-polyandria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confills  of 
five  petáis,  vertically  conlaied,  plañe,  and 
growing  togeiher  at  ihe  bafe ;  the  fruit 
confilts  of  a  great  number  of  capfules, 
joined  tOís;eiher  by  an  articulation,  and 
of  an  orbicular  depreíTed  figure,  fepa- 
raiing  from  one  another,  and  opening 
inwardiy:  the  receptacle  aífixed  10  the 
capfules  is  cohunnar.:  the  feed  is  folitary 
and  kidney-fliaped. 

Mallüvv  ¡s  one  of  the  five  emollient  herbs, 
being  loüfening,  cooling,  and  mollifying  ; 
a  cataplafm  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
eafes  the  íling  of  bees  and  wafps. 
MALVASIA,  or  Napoli  de  malva- 
si  a,  a  ciiy  and  port-iown  of  Eiuopean 
,Tuíky,  ¡n  the  province  of  Morei,  fitu- 
atcd  in  the  Archipeljgo,  thiny  miles  eaft 
ofMifitra. 

MALUS,.the  apple  tree,  in  botany, 
\Sy  according  toLinnxus,  a  fperies  of  the 
pyrus.    See  Apple  and  Pyrus. 

MAMALUKES,  the  ñame  of  a  dynaftie 
íhat  reigned  in  Egypt. 
The  mamalukes  were  oriprinally  turkiíh 
and  csrcaíTia- llaves,  bought  of  the  Tár- 
tara by  Melicfaleh,  to  the  number  of  a 
thoufand,  whom  he  bred  up  toarms,  and 
raifed  fome  to  the  principal  offices  of  the 
empirc,  They  killed  fultan  Moadam, 
lo  whom  they  fucceeded. 
Otheis  fay,  that  íhe  mamalukes  were  or- 
dinarily  chofen  from  among  the  chriftian 
llaves,  and  that  they  were  the  lame  thing 
in  a  great  menfure  with  the  janiíTaries 
¡*mong  the  Tuiks.  Tiicy  never  married  5 


they  firft  are  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  Circafiia,  and  fome  have  fuppofed 
that  they  began  to  reign  about  the  ywr 
869. 

MAMM-¿^,  the  breasts,  in  anatomy. 
See  rhe  article  BreasT, 

MAMMEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  four  roundiíh 
concave  patent  peíais,  greater  than  the 
cup:  the  fiuit  is  a  carnofe  berry,  very 
large,  poinied,  with  the  ftyle  of  a  fphe- 
rical  figure,  and  containing  only  one 
cell :  the  leed,  being  either  four  or  one 
in  number,  is  callous,  and  of  an  oval 
figuie. 

MAMMIFORM,  in  anatomy,  a  ñame 
given  to  apopHyfes  of  the  bonc  in  the 
back  part  of  the  fcull,  fo  called  fiom 
their  refembling  a  breaft. 

MAMMILLARY,  mammillaris,  in 
anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  two  little 
protuberances,  Ibmewhat  refembling  the 
nipples  of  the  breait,  found  under  the 
four  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  the  organs  of  fmelling, 
Thefeare  called  apnphyfes  mammiliares. 
There  is  alio  a  mufcle  called  mamillaiis, 
or  maíto  des,  ferving  to  ftoop  the  head. 

MAMMOTH's  TEETH,  in  naturrd  hif- 
tory,  certain  large  foílile  teeih,  found  in 
great  plenty  in  Ruífia,  and  fuppofed  lo 
have  bflonged  to  elephants. 

MAN,  homo,  in  zoology,  is  ¡uftly  ranhed 
at  the  head  of  the  animal  part  of  ihe 
creation  ;  making  a  dilünft  genus  rf 
that  order  of  quadruped?,  which  Li: 
naeus  calis  anthropomorpha,  from  tlu u 
lefemblance  to  the  human  form.  Ste 
the  article  Anthropomorpha. 
Thefame  author  diíhnguifties  the  raceof 
mankind,  , according  to  their  different 
colours,  into  ihé  Européans,  or  white 
men  5  the  Americans,  or  ruddy-coloured 
men  :  the  Afiatics,  or  tawney  coloured 
menj  and  thoíe  of  Africa,  or  blacks. 
Nofce  te  ipfumy  know  thylelf,  is  a  pre- 
cepí  worthy  of  the  law-giver  of  Aihcii?, 
the  antient  feat  of  polite  literature  \  an 
importa nt  brancli  of  knowletlge,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heatls. 
1.  In  a  religious  view,  tbeoíogice,  thatyou 
was  created  with  an  immortal  ibul,  aftcf 
the  image  of  God,  a.  In  a  moral  fenfe, 
vioraliter,  that  you  alone  was  bltfled 
with  a  rational  foul,  to  be  employed  to 
the  praife  of  ihe  crcator.  3.  ^Vith  re- 
fpeíl  to  ihe  other  woiks  of  the  cre.nicu, 
natuvalitery  that  you  are  conllituted  their 
lord,  fox  whofc  ufe  they  weie  madc  .  4» 
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In  a  phyfiological  fenfe,  phyjiohgicej  the 
moft  perfetSl  and  amazing  tabric  of  your 
body.  5.  With  regard  to  diet,  ciiatetice, 
vvhat  things  are  ufefül,  and  what  liurtful, 
inthis  refpeét.  6.  In  a  pathological  fenfe, 
fatko'ogice,  how  frail  yon  are,  and  how 
lubjeél  10  a  thoufand  calamíties, 
Thefe  are  the  heads,  which,  according 
to  Linnasus,  comprehend  the  knowlcdge 
of  man,  confidered  as  an  individual  j  a 
branch  of  knovvledge  fo  eíTeniial  to  the 
human  race,  that,  wiíhout  ít,  he  feems 
toíloubt  whether  any  other  chara¿\eis  be 
fufficient  to  entitle  one  to  be  ranked 
among  mankind  :  for  he  add?,  Hac  fi  no^ 
veris j  Homo  es,  ct  a  i'eliquis  anmalibus 
difitndijjimum  ^eíuis. 

The  whole  of  this  work  may,  ín  fome 
refpe5l,  beaccounted  an  analylis  of  M  an  ; 
ascomprehending  his  knovvledge  of  God, 
of  himíelf,  and  of  natural  and  nrtiHcial 
ohjeéls.  See  the  Tntroduction^ 
We  have  traced  him  frcm  his  conccption 
to  his  birth,  infancy,  puberiy,  married 
ítatc,  cid  age,  and  death.  We  have  con- 
fidered him  as  a  parent,  a  child,  and  a 
meml>er  of  fociety,  in  all  the  various 
ííuiations  and  conneóiions  of  human  life. 
We  have  anatomized,  fo  to  fpeak,  his 
mental  faculties  no  lefs  than  the  mem- 
bers  of  his  body.  In  fliort,  to  give  a 
juft  notíon  of  mankind,  and  of  their 
perfonal  and  focial  capacities,  of  their 
manners,  cuftoms,  opinions,  advantagcs 
and  difadvant:iges,  has  been  our  ftudy 
through  the  whole  of  this  work  5  which, 
beingreduced  to  the  form  ofa  di6\ionary, 
may,  wiih  the  greateft  eafe,  be  coñfulted 
3t  j)leaíiire,  on  whatever  fubje£l  the 
reader  dcfires  to  be  informed. 
As  to  the  articles  which  more  ¡mmediate- 
ly  concern  mankind,  the  reader  may  turn 
to  Generation,  Foetus,  Infant, 

PUBERTY,  MaRRIAOE,  DiET,  Di- 
8EASE,   MORTALJTY,  KNQWLEDGE, 

Reason,  &fr. 
MANAGE,  or  Manege.  See  Manege. 
Manar,  an  eaít  indian  iílínd,  fituated 

between  Ceylon  and  the  contineftt. 
Mancha,  a  territory  of  Spain,   in  the 

l>rov¡nce  of  New  Caílile. 
MANCHE,   the    french  ñame   for  the 

en^liíh  Channel. 
MANCHESTER,  a  largetown  of  Lanca- 

íhire,  foriy  miles  fouth-eaíl  of  Lancarter, 
MANDAMUS,  in  law,  a  writ  that  ilfues 

out  of  the  Cüurt  of  king's  b.-nch,  íent 

toa  Corporation,  commrinding  them  to 

sdmit  or  relloie  a  perfon  to  his  office. 

Ihis  writ  alfü  lits  vvhere  juiliceá  of  ihe 


peace  refufe  to  admit  a  perfon  to  take  the 
oaths,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  en- 
jcy ing  any  poít or  oíHce  j  or  where  a  biíhop 
or  archdeacon  refufes  to  grant  a  probate 
ofa  will,  to  admit  an  executor  to  prove 
it,  or  to  fwear  a  church-warden,  &c, 
MANDARINS,  a  ñame  given  to  the  ma- 
giltrates  and  govcinors  of  piovinces  in 
China,  who  are  chofen  out  of  the  molí 
learned  men,  and  whofe  govcrnmenr  is 
always  at  a  great  diltancefrom  the  place 
of  their  birtli.  Mandarín  is  alfo  a  ñame 
given  b^  the  Chinefe  to  the  learned  lan- 
guage  of  the  countryj  for  befides  the 
language  peculiar  to  every  province,  there 
is  one  common  to  all  the  learned  in  the 
empire,  v/hich  is  in  China  what  latin  is 
in  Europe;  this  is  called  the  mandarín 
tongue,  or  the  language  of  tlie  couit. 
MANDATE,  in  law,  a  judicial  com- 
mandment  10  do  fomething.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Mandamus. 
Mándate,  in  the  canon-law,  a  refcript  of 
the  pope,  commanding  an  ordinary  col- 
lator  to  put  the  perfon  therein-named  in 
poíTeííion  of  the  firít  vacant  bentfice  in 
his  collation. 
M  ANDERSCHEIT,  a  city  of  Germany, 
in  th'j  eleílorate  of  Triers,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Manderfcheit: 
eaít  Jong.  6^  32',  north  lat.  50*»  20'. 
MANDRAGORA,  mandrake,  in  bo- 
rany,  a  genns  of  the  pentandria  niono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confiíls  of  a  fingle  ere5k  hollow  peral, 
growing  gradual ly  wuier  from  íhe  bafe  \ 
being  a  little  larger  than  the  cup,  and 
divided  beyond  the  middle  inio  five 
lanceolated  fegments :  thefruit  is  a  great 
globofe  berry,  containing twocells :  the re- 
ceplacle  is  fleíhy  and  con vex  on  boih  lides : 
thefeedsarenumerous  and  kidney  fliaped. 
The  mandragora,  has  been  elleemed  a 
poifon,  by  many  j  and  by  others,  it  is  de- 
clarcd  innoceni :  the  bark  of  the  root  w:ís 
once  ufed  as  a  narcotice  but  at  prefent, 
the  leaves  are  only  ufed  in  medicine. 
MANFREDONIA,  a  city  and  port  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  in  the 
hay  of  Manfredonia,  in  the  gulph  of 
eall  long.  16**  40',  norlh  hit. 


Ven  ice: 
41^  20' 


MANDREL,  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley, 
making  a  mcmber  of  the  turner's  lathe, 
cf  which  there  are  írveral ,  kind?,  as  the 
fíat  mandrels,  which  have  ihree  or  more 
litrlc  pegs  or  poinis  nenr  the  verge,  and 
are  nfed  for  turning  flít  boards  on  ;  the 
pin  mandrel  are  thofe  which  havé  a  Pong 
wcoden  íliank  lo  fit  into  a  large  hole 
II  ^  2  made 
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hiade  in  the  work  to  be  turned  5  hollow 
mandreis  are  thofe  hollow  of  themfelves, 
and  ufed  for  turning  hollow  workj  fcrew 
mandreis  for  turning  fcrews,  (sfr. 
^ANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  from  a 
horfe's  neck,  vvhich  íhould  be  long,  thin, 
and  fine  j  and  ¡F  frizzled,  fo  much  the 
befter. 

MANEGE,  or  Manage,  the  exerdfe  of 
riding  the  great  horfe,  or  the  ground  fn 
apirt  for  ihat  purpoíe  ;  which  is  fome- 
tinies  covered,  for  continuing  theexercife 
jn  bad  weatherj  and  fomeiimes  open,  ¡n 
order  fo  give  more  liberty  and  freedom 
boih  to  the  horfeman  and  horfé, 
One  way  or  othcr,  we  always  fuppofe  a 
center  in  the  niiddle  of  the  manege- 
ground,  for  regulatírg  the  rounds  and 
volts.  Sometimes  ihis  center  is  dillin- 
giirílied  hy^  pillar  fixed  in  ir,  to  which 
ihey  liethe  hoffe  when  he  begins  to  learn  : 
íipon  the  fide  of  the  manege  other  pillars 
are  placed,  iwo  by  two,  in  order  to  teach 
horfes  to  raife  the  fore-quarters,  by  tyiiig 
them  with  ropes,  See  Pillar. 
The  manege  or  exercife  of  a  horfe,  is  a 
particular  way  of  working  or  riding  h¡m# 
Make  your  hoiTes  work  upon  tUe  a  ir 
and  the  manege  that  you  uM  to  pnt 
them  rnoft  to.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  ma- 
nege, when  he  works  upon  volfs  and 
nirs,  which  fuppofes  him  broke  and  bred. 
A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  thoroughly  ma- 
neged,  or  a  finiíhed  horle,  that  is  well 
broke  and  bred,  and  confirmed  in  a  par- 
ticular air  or  manege,  liigh  manege,  ís 
the  high  or  raifed  airs  which  are  proper 
for  leapinghorfes. 

In  choofing  a  horfe  for  the  manege,.mííke 
cholee  of  a  horfe  cf  a  middie  fize,  that 
is  lively,  full  of  fpirit  and  aflion,  íliort 
truífed,  well  coupicd,  havlng  good  feet 
and  legs,  and  íhculders  very  eafy  and 
fupple.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  horfes  that  have  thick,  itiff,  and 
í^iort  joints,  that  is  no  ways  flexible  or 
y)lianS  are  unfit  for  the  manege;  for  glib 
and  bendlng  joints,  if  they  be  not  too 
Jong,  are  one  of  the  chief  quallties  re- 
quifite  in  a  fine  and  delicate  horfe  of 
manege. 

As  for  ihe  age  mcft  proper  to  begin  to 
work  a  horfe  defigned  for  ihe  manege, 
he  ílioiild  not  be  too  young,  not  only 
becaufehis  apprehenfion  is  not  yet  come 
to  him,  but  alfo  becaufe  a  horfe  cf  thr.^e 
years  oíd  being  but  a  griíUe,  (lopping 
and  going  back  will  fpoíl  him,  by  ítrain- 
hig  his  bacic  and  ílretching  his  hams. 


MANESi  ín  the  pagan  fyftem  of  theology, 
a  general  ñame  for  the  infernal  deiiics 
or  gods  of  hell. 

Theantients  comprehended  under  manes 
not  only  Pluto,  Profperine,  and  Minos, 
but  the  íouls  llkewife  of  the  deceafed  w€re 
taken  into  the  number,  and  elteemed 
gods  of  hell.  It  was  ufual  to  ereft  altarj 
and  oífer  libations  to  the  manes  cf  de, 
ceafed  friends  and  relations,  Onebranch 
of  the  magic  art  among  the  pagans  con- 
fifted  ¡n  confulting  the  manes  of  the  dead 
in  matters  of  importance  :  this  w'ás  callcd 
Necromancy.  See  Necromancy. 
MANGALOR,  orMANGUELOR,  a  port- 
town  of  the  Hither  India,  fituated  on  the 
Malabar-coaft,  ¡n  caíl  Jong,  74®,!  noiih 
lat.  13". 

MANGANESE,  magnesia,  in  natural 
hlftory,  a  poor  kind  of  iron-ore.  Síe 
the  article  Iron. 

It  is  a  den  fe,  heavy  fubftance  in  í(s 
fineft  pieces;  being  compofed  of  a  num- 
I)er  of  broad  and  thick  Ihiaí  irregularly 
laid  together,  and  much  refembling  thofe 
üf  native  antimony ;  in  ihefe  maíTes  it 
is  fometimes  reddiíh,  fometim<'S  of  a 
dark  grey,  and  fomeiimes  of  a  fine  palé 
light  grey,  approachiñg  to  the  colouroí 
the'  finell  poliílied  iron  :  but  tlicre  is  a 
lefs  perfeóV  kind  in  which  the  whoíe 
mafs  feems  only  to  confift  of  a  numher 
of  irregularly  fígured  pieces,  of  a  britile 
and  fomcwhat  glofly  ore,  blendeíi  very 
lóofely  together. 
Manganefe  is  found  in  great  abundance 
ín  the  german  and  fwediíli  mines,  as  alfo 
ín  France,  Italy,  and  England ;  but 
ours  is  not  equal  in  beauty  or  goodnefs 
to  the  german.  It  is  recommended  by 
authbrs  as  an  añringent,  and  ordered  íq 
be  given  after  calcination  in  hasmor- 
rhages  5  but  it  is  very  improper  for  in- 
ternal  ufe.  It  is  of  great  fervire,  how- 
ever,  lo  the  glafl'men,  in  clearing  away 
the  greeniíh  colour  from  their  white  glafs 
while  in  fufion.    See  Glass. 

MANGIFERA,  in  botany,  a  gemís  of 
the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a  five-leaved  per!» 
anthlum  5  the  corolla  confifts  of  five 
fpeT^r-íhaped  petáis,  longer  than  the  cupj 
the  fruit  is  a  kidney-íhaped  oblong  gib» 
bous,  compreíFed,  drupe :  the  feed  isan 
oblong  compreíTed  woolly  nuti 

MANGOSTANS,  or  Magoustans,  tbe 
fruit  of  the  garcinia.    See  Garcinia. 

MANHEIM,  a  city  of  Germany,  inthe 
palatinate  of  the  Rhinej  fituated  at  the 
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conñiience  of  the  Rhíne  and  Neckar : 
eaftlong.  "ortji  lat.  49^  3°'. 

MANIA,  MADNESS,  in  medicine.  See 
ibearticle  Mad-NESS; 

MANICHEES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fefl 
of  chriftian  heretícs  in  the  third  century, 
tbe  foHowers  of  Manes,  who  made  his 
appearance  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Probus;  pretcnding  to  be  the  comforter, 
whom  our  S.iviour  promifed  to  fend  into 
ibe  vvorid.  He  taught  that  there  are  two 
principies,  or  gods,  coeternal  and  inde- 
pcndant  on  each  other,  the  one  the  au- 
thor  of  all  ev¡l,  and  the  other,  of  all 
good  ;  a  doflrine  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  peiTian  magi.  He  held  that  our 
fouls  were  made  by  the  good  principie, 
and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  ene,  and  that 
fhe  fouls  of  his  followerr  paíícd  through 
ihe  elements  to  the  moon,  and  from 
thence  ío  the  fun,  where  being  purified, 
they  then  went  to  God,  and  beca  me 
uniied  with  his  eflence  ;  but  as  for  the 
fouls  of  other  men,  they  either  wcnt  to 
liell,  or  were  united  to  other  bodies.  He 
ailedged,  that  Chriíl  had  his  refidence  in 
the  fun,  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  air, 
wifdom  in  the  moon,  and  the  faiher  in 
(he  ahyfs  of  light.  He  is  alfo  charged 
uith  denyíng  the  refurreflion  and  con- 
demning  marriage ;  with  teaching  that 
Chrill  was  the  ferpent  that  tempted  Evej 
witli  foibidding  the  ule  of  egg?,  cheeíe, 
milk  and  wíne,  as  proceeding  from  the 
bad  principie ;  with  ufmg  a  diíferent 
kind  oí  baptilm  from  that  of  the  church  ; 
with  teaching  that  raagiftrates  were  not 
tobe  obeyed,  and  with  condemning  the 
iTioIl  lavvi'ul  wars. 

MANiCORDON,  or  manichÓrd,  a  mu- 
fical  inrtrument  in  the  fonn  of  a  fpinet  9 
ihe  ftrings  of  which,  lilce  thofe  of  the 
chrichord,  are  covered  with  iittle  pieces 
ofdoth,  to  deaden,  as  wel)  as  to  foften, 
tlieír  round  j  whence  it  is  alfo  called  the 
dumb  fpinet.  It  is  much  ufed  in  nun- 
neries,  becaufe  the  nuns  may  pUy  upon 
it  without  difturbing  that  filcnce  which 
they  are  obliged  to  obferve  in  their  cells. 

MANIFESTO,  a  public  declaration  made 
by  a  prince  in  writing,  ílievving  his  in- 
tentions  to  begin  a  war,  or  other  enter- 
prize,  with  the  motives  that  induce  hira 
lo  it,  and  the  reafons  on  which  he  founds 
his  rights  and  pretenfions. 

Manihot,  or  manioc,  ín  botany,  a 
plant  otherwife  called  jatropha.  See  the 
artide  Jatropha. 

MANILLE,  in  commerce,  a  large  brafa- 
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ring  ín  the  form  of  a  bracelct,  clther 
plain  or  engraven,  flat  or  round, 
Manilies  are  the  principal  commodities 
^  which  the  europeans  carry  to  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  and  cxchange  with  the  na- 
tives  for  flaves.  Thefe  people  wear  them. 
as  ornaments  on  the  fmali  of  the  leg,  and 
on  the  tliick  part  of  the  arm  abovethe 
eibow.  The  great  men  wear  manilies  of 
gold  and  filver,  but  thefe  are  made  in  the 
country  by  the  natives  themfelves, 
MANINGTREE,  a  market-town  ofEíTex» 
twenty-five  railes  north-eaft  of  Chelmf- 
ford. 

MANIPULUS,  in  román  antiquity,  a  body 
of  infantry,  confifting  of  two  hundred 
men,  and  conftituting  the  third  part  of 
a  cohoít.  See  the  article  Cohort. 
Among  phyficians,  the  teim  m?.n¡puliis 
íignifies  a  handful  of  herbs  or  lea  ves,  or 
fo  much  as  a  m.»n  can  grafp  in  his  hand 
at  once  ;  which  quantity  is  frequently 
denoted  by  the  abbreviature,  M,  orm. 
MANIS,  the  scaly  lizard,  in  zoology, 
a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of 
thcagr'aej  rhe  body  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  kind  of  fcales,  and  it  has  no  ears  : 
there  is  but  one  known  fpccies  of  this 
genus,  which  has  been  confounded  with 
the  lizards  :  this  is  an  animal  of  great 
beauty,  and  pcrhaps  one  of  the  moft 
fmgular  in  the  world  5  its  afpefl  basa 
great  fliew  of  terror,  but  it  is  the  moft 
inoífenfive  crcaíure  imaginable  :  its  form 
is  Ibmewhat  like  the  lizard:  it  is  about 
fourfeet  in  length,  and  its  body,  in  the 
broadeft  part,  which  is  towards  the  hin- 
der  leg«,  is  about  ten  inches  ín  breadth  ; 
it  is  of  a  rounded  figure  on  the  back  ; 
the  legs  are  fliort,  and  ftand  about  a 
foot  dillance ;  the  reít  of  the  creature, 
from  the  hinder  part  to  the  extrem¡ty,.j$ 
a  tail,  bread,  thin,  and  between  two  and 
three  feet  in  lengih  5  it  is  not  conneíled 
to  the  hinder-part  of  tlic  body,  but  Í6 
continuous  with  it :  the  whole  upper  fur- 
face  of  this  creature,  the  back,  and  thí 
outíides  of  the  legs  are  covered  with  an 
armature  of  fcales  ;  the  belly  and  infidcs 
of  the  legs  are  naked  ;  the  fcales  are  of 
a  firm  fubílance,  and  havevery  much  the 
appearance  of  tortoife-íhell  ;  they  are  on 
the  body  two  inches  in  length,  and  more 
than  an  inch  in  breadth,  of  an  oval  fi- 
gure, and  each  terminating  in  a  kind  of 
Ipine;  the  head  is  finall,  of  a  conic  fi- 
gure, about  three  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  bafe,  and  thenre  gradually  growing 
fmallev  to  the  fnout,  which  is  flurp  and 
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naked  ;  the  head  is  covered  with  the  fame 
íbrt  of  fcales  wiih  that  of  t'ne  body,  only 
they  are  fmaller  5  there  are  no  teeth  ¡n 
íhe  mouth,  but  the  tongue  ís  ten  inches 
ormore  in  length  5  the  whole  creature  is 
of  a  brown  colour  ;  the  ítriated  parts  of 
the  fcales  is  of  a  red,  duíky  brown  ;  the 
fmooth,  poliíhed  part  has  an  admixture 
of  yellow  ;  the  fides  of  the  body,  and 
thofe  of  the  tail,  are  of  a  ferrated  form, 
the  fcales  ternfiínating  one  over  another 
at  fome  dillance  ;  the  legs  are  robuít, 
and  the  claws  very  ftrong  and  t'nick  ; 
it  is  a  native  of  the  eaít  Indies  and  South 
America,  lives  in  the  woods,  and  feeds 
on  infe6ls,  as  the  ant-bear  does,  thruít- 
ingoutits  tongue  till  covered  with  them, 
and  then  dravving  ¡t  in  loaded  with  the 
food. 

IVJANNA,  in  the  materia  medica,  thecon- 
creted  juice  of  íbme  vegetable,  naturally 
cxfudating  from  it,  foluble  in  water,  and 
jiot  infiammable. 

It  is  a  honey  lilce  juice,  brought  to  us 
from  Calabria  and  Sicily,  fometimes  ín 
fmall  granules,  or  drops  of  an  irregular 
íigíire,  roundiíli,  oblortg,  crooked,  and 
fometimes  contorted.  It  íliould  be  chofen 
w/hitiíh,  or  at  the  utmoft,  with  only  a 
faint  caít  of  yellow,  not  too  heavy,  in 
regular  dry  gri^nules,  or  in  moderarely 
Jong  ftrias  or  fl^kes,  of  a  pleafant  tafte, 
and  diíToU'ing  wholly  in  the  mouih,  not 
Jeaving  a  farinacious  fubítance  behind  it, 
as  much  cf  the  common  manna  does, 
that  has  [^een  adulterated  with  honey  and 
flour. 

IVÍanna  is  the  mildeft  and  fafeft  of  all 
purges,  and  may  be  given  to  children, 
to  women  with  child,  and  to  people  of 
ihe  nicll  tender  conftitutions,  with  perfeól 
fafety  j  and  ¡t  never  fails  gently  to  move 
the  howels,  and  to  carry  off  the  ihick 
vifcid  foulneíTes  from  them,.  Its  dolé  is 
from  two  drams  ío  an  cunee  or  more, 
and  is  moíl  convenienily  given  in  fo- 
lution.  Wlien  required  to  work  more 
violently  than  it  naturally  would,  it  niay 
be  quickened  with  an  addiiion  cf  Glau- 
hcr's  i\h, 

Mrtnna  is  obtained  from  feveral  forts  of 
trees,  efpecially  aíh ;  and  tiie  fiuell  kipd 
is  that  which  ooze's  naturally  out  cf  the 
leaves.  Bcfides  wliich  there  is  another 
coarfer  kind  obtained  by  wounding  the 
haik  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  thefe 
trees. 

In  the  french  íhcps  there  is  alio  met  with 
a  manna,  produced  from  the  larch-tree  ; 
and  pur  black-thorcj  or  íloe-tree,  fome- 
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times  ylelds  a  true  manna  from  the  riba 
of  the  leaves.  The  manna  períicum,  or 
perfian  manna,  is  obtained  trom  a  flirub 
called  alhagi.  See  the  article  Alhagí. 
As  to  the  manna  meniioned  in  fcripture  . 
it  could  not- be  true  manna,  becaufeit 
melted  with  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  which 
true  manna  does  not,  but  rather  hardens 
by  it. 

The  anlient  Greeks  likewife  called  the 
fmall  fragments  of  frankincenfe,  by  the 
ñame  manna. 

MANNER,  in  painting,  a  habitude  that 
a  man  acquires  ín  the  three  principal 
parts  of  painting,  the  management  of 
colours,  lights  and  íhadows,  which  is 
either  good  or  bad,  according  as  ihs 
painter  has  praé^ifed  more  or  lefs  after 
the  truth,  with  judgment  and  ftudy, 
But  the  beft  painter  is  he,  who  has  no 
manner  at  all,  The  good  or  bad  cholee 
he  makes  is  called  goüte. 

MANNERS,  in  poetry,  the  inclinations, 
genius  and  humour,  which  the  poet 
gives  to  his  perfons,  and  whereby  he  d¡- 
Itinguiílies  his  charaílers.  See  the  article 
Character. 

M  ANNING,  in  the  navy,  denotes  the  pro- 
vidíng  a  íliip  or  fíeet  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  men  for  an  expedition. 
In  nianning  the  navy,  it  is  ufual  to 
promife  by  proclamation,  a  bounty  toall 
íeamen,  and  able-bodied  landmen,  who 
come  into  the  fervicc  by  a  ceriain  time, 
which  isfrequenily  two  nionthspay,  and 
feldc  m  more.  This  does  indeed  prevail 
on  many,  yet  great  numbers  conceal 
themfelves  until  the  fleet  ís  at  fea,  and 
others  l^irk  about  even  till  the  time  li- 
mited  for  fuch  bounty  is  near  expired, 
which  does  not  a  little  prevent  fleets  of-  , 
tentimes  from  beingin  a  readinefs  foran 
early  expedition. 

And  as  feamen  are  thus  encouraged  to 
enter  themfelves  voluntarily,  fo  thcn; 
another  method  ufed  to  compel  them 
it,  and  that  is,  prefling  them  by  wan  ants 
from  the  lord  high  admiral  10  the  cap- 
tains,  and  by  them  afíigned  to  their 
lieutenants  5  and  to  pender  this  the  moré 
effc^lual,  veíTels  are  purpofely  hired  into 
the  fervice  to  proceed  from  place  tO' 
place  with  thof(?  oflicsrs,  and  their  prefs-" 
gangs,  not  only  to  receive  volunieers, 
but  to  imprefs  vvhat  men  they  can  light 
on.  Notwithftanding  this,  their  fuccéfs 
is  very  uncertain,  and  always  expenfivej 
therefore,  it  is  much  to  be  wifiied,  in  a 
matter  of  fo  gréat  a  confequence  to  the 
nation,.  ihat  more  fpeedy  and  e(fe61ual 
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meihods  could  be  taken  for  manning 
ihefleet. 

MANOMETER,  oi  ManoscopEj  an  ín- 
Itrument  to  fliew  or  meaíure  ihe  altera- 
tions  in  ihe  i-irity  or  denfity  of  the  air. 
The  manometer  dift'ers  froui  ihe  baro- 
meier  ¡n  ihis,  that  the  latter  oniy  ferves 
to  mealure  the  weight  pf  the  atmofphere, 
orof  the  column  oí*  air  over  it  ;  but  ihe 
foimer  the  denfity  of  the  air  in  which  it 
isfound,  which  denfity  depends  not  only 
on  the  >Ae¡ght  of  the  atinolphere,  but 
alfoon  the  aólion  of  heat  and  cokl,  (¿c. 
Authors,  however,  general! y  confound 
ihe  lwo  together,  and  Mr.  Boyle  him- 
fe!f  gives  us  a  very  good  manometer  of 
his  contrivance,  under  the  tiíle  of  a  Ita- 
tical  harometer.    See  Barometer, 

MA.NOR,  an  antient  royalty  or  lordíliip, 
lormerly  called  a  barony,  confifting  of 
(iemefnes,  fervice?,  and  a  court-baron  ; 
andcomprehendingin  itmelíuages,  lands, 
mcadow,  paíture,  wood,  rents,  an  ad- 
vowfon,  &c,  It  may  contain  one  or 
more  villages,  or  hamiets,  or  only  a 
gícat  part  of  a  vi  11  a  ge,  &c, 
A  manor  is  a  noble  kind  of  fee,  grant- 
cd  in  p^i  t  to  tenants  for  certain  fervices 
to  be  performed,  and  partly  referved  to 
the  ufe  of  the  lord's  famiíy,  with  ju-. 
nfdiftion  over  the  tenanis,  for  thcir 
farms  or  eftates, 

There  are  capital  manors  or  honours, 
that  have  other  manors  under  ihem  : 
and  alio  curtomary  manors  granted  by 
copy  of  ccurtrroil,  the  lords  cf  which 
have  powcr  to  hoid  courts,  and  grant 
copies,  Gff. 

MANS,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of 
Maine,  in  the  province  of  Orleanois,  in 
France;  eaít  long.  ^' ,  north  lat.  4$°  6'. 

MANSE,  in  law,  is  a  fArm-houle,  with 
land  heloí)£í¡ng  to  it. 

MANSFIELD,  a  city  of  Germany,  the 
capital  of  a  county  ofili^í  famc  ñame, 
inthecircle  of  Upper  Sasony  :  eaft  long. 
11'' 45',  north  lat.  51*»  36'. 

Mansfield  is  a!fo  a  markct-town  of  Not- 
linghamlhire,  iwelve  miles  n^ith  of  Not- 
linyham. 

MANSION,  in  law,  is  the  chief  dwelling 
houle  of  a  lord  within  his  lee,  or  ihe 
c:ípital  mcíTuage,  or  manor  nouíe. 
Mar.Gon  alfo,  in  a  more  general  fenfe, 
íi^nifies  any  dwtrlling-hoiiJe,  and  even  a 
chambfr  in  one  of   the  in ns  of  ci>urt 

^  comes  under  the  denocnination  of  a 
JiJ^infion  i  but  tbis  ¡s  not  the  cale,  with 
rt:ip25l  to  any  other  ciiamber  in  whi;:h 
a petfon  lod¿cs. 
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MANSLAUGHTER,  generally  termed 
homicide,  is  killiñg  a  perfon  wiihout 
permeditated  malice. 
Manflaughter  differs  from  murder,  in  its 
not  being  committed  from  the  dió^ates 
cf  a  fprmer  malicious  intention  ;  and 
from  chance  medley,  in  its  being  done 
with  a  prclent  intention  to  kill.  Thus, 
where  two  perfons,  who  before  meant  no 
harm  to  each  oiher,  meet  and  quarrel, 
and  in  the  heat  cf  paílion  one  kiíls  the 
other;  in  this  cafe  he  is  guilty  of  man- 
ila ughter.  If  two  peifons  fsll  out  and 
fight,  and  the  one  breaks  tlie  other's 
fword,  on  which  a  ftander  by  lends  him 
anoiher,  with  which  the  adverfary  is 
killed,  ¡t  Í5  manílaughier  both  in  the 
ílayer  and  ílander-by.  And  where  a  man 
is  taken  in  adultery  with  another  perfon's 
wife,  and  the  huíband  immediately  drawa 
and  kills  him,  it  is  only  manflaughter, 
the  huíband  having  had  a  juft  provocation 
for  fo  doing:  but  where  any  other  per- 
lón ftabs  another,  who  has  not  a  weapon 
drawn,  or  ftruck  firft,  fo  that  the  perfon 
ftabbeci  dies  within  fi.x  months,  notwith- 
ftanding  there  was  not  malice  afore- 
thought,  it  is  felony  wiihout  benefit  of 
clergy.  Ir)  other  cafes,  though  man- 
flaughter is  accounted  felony,  yet  for  the 
firít  offence  the  offender  is  allowed  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 

MANTELETS,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  kind 
of  moveable  parapets,  made  óf  planks 
about  three  inches  thick,  nailed  one  over 
another,  to  the  height  of  almoíl  fix  feet, 
generally  cafed  with  tin,  and  fet  upon 
liitle  wheeis,  fo  that  ín  a  fiege,  they  may 
be  driven  before  the  pioneers,  and  ferve 
as  blinds  to  flieiter  them  from  the 
enemy's  fmall  íhot.  See  píate  CLXX, 
fi-.  3. 

There  are  other  forts  of  mantelets  co- 
vered  on  the  top,  whereof  the  minerí 
make  ufe  to  approach  the  walls  of  a  town 
or  caírl*. 

MANTIS,  the  praying  locust,  ín 
zoülogy,  a  fpecifs  of  grylhif;,  fo  called 
írom  the  pollure  wherein  it  ufuslly  boids 
its  anterior  pair  of  legs. 

MANTLE,  or  Mantle-tree,  in  ar- 
chiteó^ure, .  the  lower  parí  of  the  chim- 
ney,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  is 
laid  acrofs  the  jauinbs  and  fuftains  the 
compartment  of  the  chimncy-piece.  See 
the,ariicle  CHirvJNr.y. 

MaNtle,  or  MaNTLino,  in  heraMry, 
that  appearance  of  folding  oí  cloth, 
flourilliing  or  drapery,  that  is  in  any 
atchitveuiciit  drawn  abcut  the  coat  cf 
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arms.  It  is  fuppofed  origínally  to  be  the 
reprefentation  of  a  mantle,  or  miütary 
habit,  worn  by  the  antíent  cavaliers  over 
their  armour  to  preferve  it  from  ruft  5  or, 
as  others  hold,  a  íhort  covering  oniy 
worn  over  the  helmet,  which  in  after- 
times  was  lengthened,  and  raade  to  hang 
from  the  helmet  below  the  whole  íhield, 
as  in  píate  CLXV.  fig.  3. 
The  mantle  is  always  faid  in  blazon,  to 
be  doubled,  fhat  is,  lined  throughout 
wiih  one  of  the  furs,  as  crmin,  pean, 
viary,  6?^.    Seethe  article  Coat. 

MANTUA,  the  capital  of  a  dutchy  of  the 
fame  ñame,  in  Italy,  is  fuuaied  in  the 
middle  of  a  lake,  formed  by  the  river 
Mincio,  but  has  a  communication  with 
the  continent  by  rhree  caufeways :  eaft 
long.  ii^'  15',  northlat.  45*^  20'. 

MANUCAPTIO,  in  law,  a  writ  which 
lies  for  a  man  who  being  taken  on  fuf- 
picion  of  felony,  and  ofFering  fufficient 
bail  for  his  appearance,  is  refufed  to  be 
admitted  thereto  by  the  íheriíF,  or  other 
perfon  having  powertoletto  mainprize, 

MANUCODIATA,  in  ornithology,  the 
bird  of  Paradife.    See  Paradise. 

MANÜMISSION,  in  román  antiquity, 
the  aft  of  Tetting  a  flave  at  liberty,  which 
was  ufually  performed  before  the  praetor, 
who  laid  his  wand,  called  vindi6^a,  on 
the  flave's  head,  and  declared  him  free. 

MANUFACTÜRER,  one  who  works  up 
a  natural  produél  into  an  artiñctal  com- 
raodity. 

Perfons  employed  in  making  up  the 
woollen,  linen,  fuftian,  cotton,  or  iron 
inanufa¿lures,  and  aJl  journeymen  dyers, 
hot- preíTers,  íhoe-aiakers,  glovers,  thofe 
employed  in  making  of  hat?,  or  in  any 
manufaÓlures  of  filk,  mohair,  fur,  hcmp, 
flax,  leather,  or  of  any  mixcd  materials, 
who  fliall  leíTen  the  valué,  embezzle  or 
purloin  any  materials  with  which  they 
are  intruíled,  on  being  convifled  by  the 
oath  of  one  witnefs,  or  confcííion  before 
a  juftice  of  peace,  are  to  foifeit  double 
the  valué  of  the  damages  fuítained,  with 
coíls :  and  in  cafe  immediare  payment 
be  neglcéled,  the  juftice  is  to  commit  the 
offender  to  the  houfe  of  correélíon  to  be 
whippsd,  and  to  fufFer  hard  labour  for 
a  term  rot  exceeding  fourteen  days. 
and  on  further  convi6\ion  for  cmbezzling 
any  of  the  materials,  whether  they  be, 
or  be  not  made  up,  the  perfons  are  to 
forfeit  four  limes  their  valué,  with  cofts. 
And  if  payment  with  coíts  be  neglefled, 
'  they  are  to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of 
corrt¿lioD|  to  hard  labüur^  for  a  time 
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not  exceeding  threemonths,  ñor  lefs  than 
one,  and  to  be  whipped  in  the  markeu 
town,  at  the  market-place,  or  crofs,  once 
or  oftener.  And  if  any  perfon  buy,  or 
take  by  way  of  gift,  pawn,  or  fale,  any 
materials,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  em. 
bezzled,  be  is  to  luffer  the  fame  forfc¡, 
ture,  as  the  perfon  purloining  them} 
all  which  forfeitures,  are  by  13  Geo,  II. 
to  be  applied,  one  half  ro  the  party 
injured,  and  the  other  to  the  poorof  the 
parifh.  But  any  one  aggrieved,  my 
appeal  to  the  general  or  quarier-íeíTioní, 
If  any  perfon  intrufted  wiih  materials  to 
manufaélure,  íhall  not  ufe  them,  and 
íliall  delay,  for  twenty  days  after  fuch 
materials  íliall  be  manufaÓtured,  tore- 
turn  (if  required  by  the  owner)  fo  miich 
as  íhall  not  be  ufed,  fuch  negleíl  w¡II 
be  deemed  an  embezzling.  And  ifany 
perfon  who  íliall  work  up  any  of  the 
manufactures  for  one  malter,  íhall  ne- 
gleél  to  finiíh  them  by  procuringhim- 
l'elf  to  be  letained  by  anolher,  before 
the  work  íhall  be  completed,  he  íhall  be 
ftnt  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  onc 
month. 

MANÜRE,  any  thíng  ufed  for  fattening 
and  improving  land. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  manure  ufed 
in  different  parts  of  England,  for  cn- 
riching  the  fevcral  foils,  fome  of  which 
have  bcen  already  mentioned  undcrthe 
articles  dung,  chalk,  lime,  Cs^c,  which  fee: 
but  there  are  others  that  migbt  be  ufed 
on  many  lands  with  equal  fuccefs. 
All  forts  of  marl  and  clay,  fpread  over 
gravelly  and  fandy  land,  are  cf  vaíl  ad- 
vantage  to  it,  by  making  it  more  folid 
and  tcnacious,  as  all  kinds  of  fand  are 
10  thofe  foils  that  confiíl  di  a  íliíF  loara 
or  clay.  Thefe  kinds  of  manure  areof 
lafting  advantage.  See  the  artidc  Sakd, 
Tannet's  bark,Jaid  in  a  heap,  and  roltcd, 
is  alfo  an  excellent  manure,  efpcciaily 
for  ftitf  cold  land,  and  one  load  of  it  wiíl 
improve  the  ground  more,  and  laft 
longerthan  two  loads  of  the  richeíl  dung: 
when  this  manure  is  laid  on  grafs,  it 
íhould  be  done  foon  after  Michaelir.as, 
that  the  winter  rains  may  waíh  it  into 
the  earth :  and  where  it  is  ufed  for 
corn-land,  it  íhould  he  fpread  on  tbe 
fu rface  before  the  laft  plowing,  that  it 
may  be  turned  down  for  the  fibrcs  ot  the 
corn  to  reach  it  in  the  fpring.  Roltcn 
vegetables  of  moft  forts,  alfo  greaily  en- 
rich  land,  fo  that  where  other  manure  11'* 
Icarce,  thcfe  may  be  ufed  with  greal 
fuccefs :  thus  the  wetds  ©f  pond?,  lake?) 
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bnd  dltcbes,  heíng  ciragged  ciit  juft  as 
tíev  bají^nto  flower,  anci  la  id  on  heaps  ro 
rot,' will  niake  excelient  manure  :  biit  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  rot;ing  tbeí'c 
vegetables,  it  will  be  proper  to  mix  íome 
cartb,  mud,  or  any  oiher  fuch  Üke  fub- 
ftance  vvitb  them,  to  prcvent  iheir  taking 
íirein  tbeír  fermcntation  ;  it  will  alfo  be 
proper  10  cover  the  heaps  wiih  earth, 
mud,  or  dung»  to  detain  the  falt?,  other- 
wife  many  of  the  finer  pijrts  will  eva- 
pórate ¡n   fermenting.    The  refufe  of 
kitchen-gardens,  when  Inid  on  heaps  and 
rotted,  wiii  alfo  afFord  good  manure  tor 
corn-land  :  and  alfo  fern  mowcd  down 
whilc  it  is  green  and  tender,  and  laid 
on  heaps  to  rot,  wül  make  cxceÜcnt 
manure  j  and  by  frequeiuly  mowing  it, 
this  troublefome  plant  will  be;  (Ufiroy^id, 
The  aflies  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
alfo  good  manure  for  land,  fo  that  whe  e 
the  ground  is  ovcr  run   with  buílies, 
brambies,  &c.  if  thcy  are  grubbed  up 
in  fummer,  fprcwd  abroad  to  dry,  and 
tíien  confumed   to   aílies,  and  fpread 
¿veríhe  land,  they  will  greatly  improve 
'  it,  R.otten  wood,  and  raw-duft,  w!ien 
rotted,  are  a  very  good  manure  for  ftrong 
land,  as  are  alio  bones,  horns,  íhells, 
woollen  rags,  &e,  and  whatcver  ferves 
toloofen  its  parts. 
MANUSCRÍPT,  in  matters  of  literatiire, 
denotes  awritten  book,  in  contradiíUnc- 
tion  to  a  printed  one.    See  Book., 
MANWORTH,  in  law,  the  piice  an- 
tienily  fet  upon  a  man's  life,  which  was 
paid  lo  the  lord  for  killing  his  villain. 
íMAP,  a  plain  figure,  repreíénting  the  íur- 
íace  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  thereof,  ac- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  perfpe6\ive,  See 
ihenrticlePERSPECTivE. 
In  maps,  ihefe  three  things  are  eíTtnti- 
ally  requifite,    i.  That  all  places  bu  ve 
ihe  fame  fituation  and  diíLmce  from  the 
great  circles  therein,  as  on  the  globe,  to 
(liew  iheir  parallels,  longitudes,  zones, 
dimites,  and  otiier  releftial  appearar.ces, 
a.  Th-Jt  their  magnitudes  be  praportiona- 
bleiothcir  real  magnitudes  on  the  globe, 
3.  That  all  places  have  the  fame  fnua- 
tion,  bearing  and  diftance,  as  on  the  earth 
itíelf. 

The  irue  chart  peffcrms  the  fiiíl  and  laft 
of  thefe  very  exafliy,  but  faih  extiava- 
gantly  in  the  fecond  ;  and,  indeed,  no 
kind  of  projeílion  yet  found  can  exhibit 
niorethan  two  of  them  at  once,  by  rea  fon 
•ofthe  great  differénce  betwe^en.a  plañe 
and  convex  fuperficies. 
Ivlaps  are  not  always  to  be  ufed  as  they 
VOL.  III. 


He  before  us,  for  fometimes  any  part  is 
uppíTmoft  ;  but,  gencrally,  the  top  is 
the  norih  part,  the  boitom  the  íbutli, 
the  right  hand  the  e?ift,  and  the  left  hand 
ihe  wfcft,  and  mai  ked  with  thefe  words, 
or  Istin  ones  of  ihe  fame  import.  Thcre 
is  alfo  infcribed  a  compafF,  pointing  lo 
all  the  quarters  of  the  wctld,  ihe  norlh 
one  being  marked  with  a  llower  de  luce. 
The  degrees  of  loogitude   are  always 
numbered  at  top  and  boitom,  and  ihc  de- 
grees  of  latitude  on  theeaftand  weíi  fidss. 
In  all  right-lined,  and  general  circular 
maps,  except  ihofe  of  VVVight's  Projec- 
lion,  the  degrees  of  laiitudc  on  the  fides 
are  of  an  equyl  breadthi  and  \n  al!  cir- 
cular and  lighí-lined  maps,  except  the 
fa¡<l  Wriohi's,  and  the  plain  chirts,  the 
degrees  of  lorgitude  are  unequal. 
In  general  maps,  the  circles  ccrrefpond- 
íog  to  thofe  in  the  heavens  are  infcribed, 
i^/s.  the  equator  is  expreíTed  by  h  ftratglít 
eaft  and  weíl  line ;  and  the  fiiíí  meridisn, 
the  polar  circhrs,'  the  tropics,  and  the 
oiher  meridians  and  parallels,.  whicli  are 
drawn  at  every  fivc  or  ten  degrees,  iater- 
fe(5\  each  other  at  right  angles. 
In  feveral  m^ps  there  are  three  forts  of 
fcales  of   nuiles,   according  ro  the  va- 
rious  compuiHtions  in  different  parts  cf 
the  fame  country,  *y/í5.  grcaier,  ItflTer  and 
mean  j    btfides  which,  theie  are  oftca 
afHxed  fcaks  of  oiher  country  meafures, 
as  Dotch,  Frcnch,  ItaHan,  &'V. 
As  for  oiher  matíers,  regarding  maps  in 
general,  the  chr.raclers  uf^d  to  denote 
ciiies,   rivers,  roads,  boundar«es,  and 
the  Üke,  ihey  are  ufually  explained  in  the 
maps  themfelves.     We  fliall  thertfore 
proceed  to  íliew  the  feveral  methods  of 
conífru<5ling  the  geographical  maps  in  cr- 
der  :  and  firíl  of  the 
Stcrecgj'aphic  proje6iion  of  Maps  upon  the 
piare  of  the  equaior,  ihe  eye  being  lup- 
pofdd  placed  in  one  of  the  poles.    To  do 
~    ibis  proceed  thus !  from  P,  the  pole, 
(píate  CLXVII.  fig.  i.  vP  i.)  draw  a  cir- 
cle  A  BC  D,  of  what  circumference  yon 
pleafc,  to  repre'ent-  the  equator,  whicli 
crofs  with  two  diameiers  AC,  B  D,  di- 
vidinj?  it  into  four  quadrants,  ihca  fuh- 
dividtí  each  of  thefe  into  nine,  and  ibele 
again  into  ten  more,  if  the  largenefi  wiil 
admit ;  and  from  D,  the  point  of  inter- 
fcélion  of  the  fiiíl  meridian  B  l3,  number 
every  tenth  degree  with  figuref,  boih  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  lefr,  till  they 
meetin  the  oppofite  point  B  iSo;  fo  will 
the  map  be  divlded  into  eall  and  weft 
Jongitude.    Then  from  the  pole  draw 
12  A  right 
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right  Unes  to  every  fuch  tenth  degree  ¡n  from  A  to  K  ;  and  drawing  lín^sljefweeB 

the  equator,  as  is  done  ín  the  quadrant  each,through  the  points  ot  jnterfe£\ionof 

D  C  5  and  thefe  vvill  reprefent  ihe  meridi-  the  firft  meridian  AP,  dravv  circles:  thus 

ans,  and  the  figures  will  ílitw  the  longi-  VL  will  reprtfent  the  polar  circles,  and 

tilde.  PM  the  tropic  of  cáncer.    The  eclipüc 

To  delinéate  the  parallels  of  latitude,  may  be  projeíled,  and  places  laid  down 

from  B  draw  lines  to  every  tenth  de-  in  the  fame  manner  as  above  ^  ibid.  n"  4, 

gree  in  the  quadrant  A  D  ;  and  where  This  kind  of  the  equatorial  piojeftion, 

they  interfe6\  the  díanieter  P  A,  through  íhews  the  irue  decreafe  of  the  degreesof 

thofe  points   miift  circles  be  defcrib-  the  equ¡no6\ial,  or  of  longitude,  in  every 

cd  from  the  center  P,  and  then  num-  parallel  of  latitude:  the  circumpolar  re- 

bered  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole  gions  may  be  delineated  better  in  this 

with  10,  20,  30,  Éff.    Thus  you  have  than  ín  the  former  projc6lion  5  and  foniay 

tlie  meiidians  and  parallels  projefted  5  Tartary,  and  the  north  parts  of  Europe, 

and  iince  the  polar  circles  and  tropics  are  as  Sweden,  Norway  and  Mufcovy. 

only  parallels,  at  a  certain  diftance  from  Butbefides  the  inconveniencie»,  alieady 

the  pole  and  equator,  <vix,  23°  30' j  mentroned,  attending  thefe  two  kinds  of 

therefore  fet  ofF  23°  30',  on  the  equator  projeílion,  there  is  no  bringing  all  ihe 

from  D  to  E,  as  alio  from  G  to  F  5  then  places  in  the  caftern  or  weftern  hemirpliere 

through  the  points  H  and  I,  where  the  into  lefs  than  two  hemifpheres,  (0  as  to 

línes  B  E  and  BF  ínterfeíl  AC,  defcribe  exprefs  Europe,  Afia  and  Africa,  or 

double  circles  to  diftinguiíh  them  from  America  by  itfelf,  in  one  map.  Geo- 

other  parallels.  So  fhall  P  H  reprefent  the  graphers  have  therefore  inví nted  anofher 

ar^tic  circle,  and  P  I  the  tropic  of  cáncer.  way,  fomewhat  more  difficult  inded, 

The  lineaments  of  your  map  being  ihus  but  much  more  natural  and  ufeful,  'viz, 

projeñed,  places  may   be  inferied  by  S/ereograpbic projeéiion  o/M.aps,  upon  tht 

help  of  a  table  of  latitudes  and  longi-  plañe  of  the  firft  meridian,  wherein  you 

tudes,  as  reprefented  ibid.xí'^  1,   But  in  muíl  conceive  the  eye  to  be  fitiiated  in 

thefe  maps,  the  mutual  bearings  and  di-  that  point  of  the  equator,  which  iscut 

flanees  of  places  cannot  be  determined  5  by  the  meridian  90®  diftant  from  the  firft 

alfo  countries  near  the  equator  take  up  mtridian.  In  this  projeflion  ihe  equator il 

more  room  than  proportionably  they  a  right  line,  as  is  alfo  the  meridian  90** 

fliould.  diítant  from  the  prime  one,  and  ciitting 

Crthographic  projeSiion  of  Maps  upon  the  ¡t  in  the  point  of  the  eye's  pofition :  but 

plañe  of  the  equator,  wherein  the  eye  is  the  other  meridians,  and  all  tlie  paralWs, 

fiippofed  to  be  at  an  infinite  diftance  in  are  arches  of  circles,  and  the  ccliptic  an 

the  axis,  two  hundred  femi-diameters  at  ellipfis. 

leaft  5  by  which  means  the  places  about  The  method  ís  this  :  defcribe  the  cirde 

the  polo,  which  may  be  difcerned  at  any  NE  S  W,  (píate  CLXVII.  fig.  3.)  re- 

diftance,  wi-ll  have  a  larger  prcje6lion  prefenting  the  firít  meridian ;  crofs  it 

than  thofe  nearer  the  equator 5  juft  the  with  two  dinmeters  ar  right  angles,  and 

reverfe  of  wbat  happened  ín  tl>e  forracr  WCE  íhall  reprefent  the  equator,  Wíhe 

proje6lion.  weft  part,  and  Ethe  eaftj  and  the  other 

In  this  proje6lion,  the  equator  mu ft  be  diameter  N  G  S  will  be  the  meridian,  90*' 

.  drawn  and  divided,  and  meridians  deli-  diftant  from  the  firft,  N  reprefenting  the 

neated  in  the  fame  manner  as  taught  noith  and  S  the  fouih  pole,  and  C  ihc 

sbove;  then  to  defcribe  the  parallels  pro-  point  where  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be* 

ceed  thus:  from  either  fide  of  the  firft  To  delinéate  the  meridians,  proceed thus: 

meridian  AP  (píate  CLXVII.  fig,  2,  from  N  draw  lines  thropgh  each  tenth  de- 

n*^  I.)  draw  right  Hnes  through  the  cor-  gree,  or  each  degree,  if  you  think  fit,  of 

i'efponding  degrees,  or  every  tenth  degree  the  quadrants  W  S  or  S  E,  which  fliall  col 

of  the  quadrants  A  B,  A  D,  parallel  to  the  quadrant  of  the  equator  W  C  in  F, 

the  diameter  B  D  ;  and  through  the  points  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  O,  P  5  or,  to  avoid  fcores' 

where  thefe  cut  the  meiidian  AP,  draw  in  your  paper,  make  a  point  in  the  linc 

circles  reprefenting  the  paralltls,  number-  where  the  fide  of  the  ruler  cuis  it.  Ycii 

ing  them  with  lo,  20,  30,        from  A  reed  oniy  divide  one  quadrant,  becauie 

to  the  pole  P,  to  íhew  the  degrees  of  the  divifions  in  it  may  be  transferred  into 

latitude.    To  delinéate  the  polar  circles  the  lines  CN,  CE  and  C  S,  which  v.i  l 

aud  tropics,  fetoft  frcm  B  to  G,  and  from  fave  the  trouble  of  their  particular  divi- 

D  to  íí  23^  30' j  as  alfo  from  A  to  I,  asid  fioiiSf  Thus  are  the  points  in  the^quMoi, 

iluougji 
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ttirougb  which  the  meridíans  are  to  pafs  5 
as,  alfo,  thofe  points  in  the  perpendicular 
meridian,  determining  the  ambit  of  the 
paralleis,  found  put.  The  ccnters  of  all 
thofe  meridíans,  whofe  diftance  from  the 
firft  meridian,  NWSE,  does  not  exceed 
45°,  may  be  found  out  in  the  Jine  C  E, 
reckoning  every  fecond  degree  from  the 
point  C,  for  the  centers  of  each  degree 
from  the  point  W.  By  the  fame  propor- 
tion,  we  muft  take  every  twentieih  de- 
gree, or  point,  from  C,  in  the  line  CE, 
for  centers  to  each  tenth  degree  or  point, 
from  W,  in  the  line  WC  :  therefore 
will  be  the  center  of  F,  R  of  G,  T  of  H, 
and  V  of  I.  But  beca  ufe  the  centers  of 
tlic  mcridians,  exceeding  45°,  lie  without 
the  circumference  of  the  firft  meridian, 
inthe  line  CE  extended;  therefore,  lay- 
ing  the  rulec  upon  N,  and  every  fecond 
degree,  or,  according  to  the  projeflion 
upon  every  twentieth  degree  of  the  qua- 
drant  NE,  make  points  ¡n  the  extended 
line  C  E,  which  íhall  be  the  centers  of  all 
iheother  meridi  ns  u-here  the  edge  of  the 
nilercuts  ít,  Thus  X  will  be  the  center 
of  K,  the  meridian  50**  diítant  from  the 
primitive,  and  fo  on.  And,  in  the  like 
mar.ner,  may  the  meridians  be  defcribed 
íhrough  the  points  in  the  line  C  E,  by 
transferring  the  center-points  of  C  E  to 
CW  continued. 

The  points  for  the  pro¡e6^ion  of  the  pa- 
rallels  being  already  marked  in  the  lines 
CN  and  C  S,  to  find  the  centers  of  thefe 
points,  ereél  a  perpendicnlar  at  E,  as 
ab'j  and  from  C,  throujjh  each  tenth 
degree  of  the  quadrant  N  E,  draw  fecant 
linestocut  the  faid  perpendicular  in  c, 
/,  /,  ^c,  Then  take  the  diítance  C  c 
¡dyour  compaíTes,  and  transfer  it  upon 
tbe  line  C  N,  continued,  from  C  to  i, 
which  will  be  the  center  to  the  paral  leí 
¿8o¿j  C  rransf  rred  to  C2  will  give 
the  center  of  the  parallel  Í70/;  C  3  zz 
Cíwill  be  the  center  of  k  60  k^  and  ib 
onfor  the  reíl  of  the  parallels. 
To  pro¡e«5l  the  tropics  and  polar  circles, 
íttofF,  on  each  fide  the  tquaior  and  poles, 
*f  30'»  tben  draw  a  fecant  from  C, 
ihrough  thefe  points,  and  transfer  ihe 
point  ofinterfeélion  wiih  the  tangent  line, 
a<  before,  for  the  centers  of  thoíe  circles, 
Theconltiu8ion  of  ihe  parallels  of  rhe 
other  hemifphere  is  performed  in  thefnme 
raanner,  fviz*  by  transferring  the  centers 
found  by  the  interfe¿\¡on  of  the  fecants 
vnlh  the  tangents,  to  the  Ime  C  S,  con- 
tinued. 

There  are  two  ways  cf  proje^ling  ihe 
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ecliptic :  for  fuppofing  C  to  be  the  firfb 
point  of  aries,  and  the  eye  to  be  in  the 
vertical  colure,  it  will  be  reprefented  by  a 
right  line,  drawn  from  the  beginning  of 
cáncer  B,  throiigh  the  beginning  of  aries 
C,  to  the  beginning  of  capricorn  M  j 
which  being  graduated  like  the  equator, 
the  degi  ees  of  each  íign  are  to  be  marked 
upon  it,  To  do  this,  crofs  the  eclipti« 
B  M  with  a  line  at  right  angles,  drawn 
from  the  oppofue  points  of  the  polar  cir- 
cles in  the  meridian,  Z,  D  ;  divide  the 
quadrant  BD  into  nine  equal  parts,  each 
containing  10^  ;  and  laying  a  ruler  upon 
Z,  and  upon  each  diviíion  of  the  quadrant 
BD,  cut  the  line  B  M  as  you  did  the 
equator.  But  all  this  trouble  may  be 
fpared,  by  transferring  the  divifions  of 
the  equator  upon  the  eclipfic  B  M, 
The  other  way  of  projeíling  the  ecliptic, 
where  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
folfticiai  colure,  ¡s  the  fame  as  in  all  maps 
of  the  hemlfpheres,  where  it  cuts  the 
points  of  the  interfeflion  of  the  firíl  me- 
ridian and  equator,  at  Wand  E;  and  the 
third  point  is  that  wherein  the  tropíc 
B  A  Y  cuts  the  meridian  N  C  S  at  A. 
The  conltruólion  is  now  ready  for  in- 
ferting  the  places  in  the  maps,  whicli 
may  he  done  by  the  help  of  a  table  of 
longitudes  and  latitudes,  as  in  the  forraer 
mcthods. 

Tíie  advantagcs  of  this  projeflion  are 
thefe  t  I .  It  very  agreeably  reprel'rnts 
the  hemifph^e  intercepted  betwcen  the 
two  poles,  wí;híall  the  parts  enrire.  2. 
It  íhews  th^  longitudes,  latitudes  and 
diftances  of  f labes  from  all  the  great 
circles,  exaólly  as  on  the  glohe  itreli'. 
Its  dcftéts  are  alfo  two.  i.  That  the 
dcgrees  of  the  equator,  meridians  and 
paraílds,  are  unequal,  except  thofe  of 
the  firft  meridian,  encreafing  gradually 
the  nearer  tht-y  approach  to  the  firft  or 
prime  meridian  j  and  coníequently  the 
parts  about  C  are  lefs,  and  thofe  about  A 
and  C  greater  than  they  ought:  and, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  places  about  the 
poles  bear  an  unequal  proportion  to  thofe 
nearer  the  equator.  2.  The  couríe  and 
diítance  between  places,  are  neither  with 
eafe  or  examinéis  found  m  this  proje6\ion. 
If  you  would  pro)e6l  a  map  of  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  earth,  lefs  than  an 
hemifphere,  you  muft  m-ike  the  projec- 
tion  proportionable  to  the  extent  of  the 
map  you  intend  to  draw,  and  then  cut 
out  fo  much  of  it  as  is  terminated  by  the 
greateft  degree  cf  longitude  and  Intitude 
of  the  country  to  be  projeóted.  For  ex- 
iz  Az  ampie j 
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ampie»  fuppofe  you  woulil  draw  a  map  of 
Einope,   accortling  to  thís  conílruítion," 
which  being  laid  down  as  direc^ed  above, 
througli  the  points  where  the  parallcis  of 
the  greater  and  leíTer  latitude  of  Europe, 
rui:^.  72^  and  34.°,  cutNC,  draw  lines 
parallel  to  the  equator:  and  becaufe,  ¡n 
the  common  maps,  Europe  íncludes  93^ 
of  longitude,  therefore  fet  ofF,  <viz.  46® 
30' from  n  to  ^"  and  from  n  to  p,  and 
draw^/)  11:93°,  the  extent  of  Europe  in 
longitude ;  then  ereíl  perpendiculars  on 
the  points  g  and  />,  to  fquare  yoiir  map  ; 
or,  to  fave  this  trouble,  fet  of^ftg  from  q 
to  r,  and  from  q  to  t,  and  cut  out  your 
map  accordingly.    However,  it  is  beft  to 
allow  a  littie  more  room  in  feparating 
your  map  from  the  reft  of  the  proje6lion 
to  exprefs  (he  fituation  thereof  in  refpeól 
of  other  countries, 
Ortho^raphic  projt'¿Ií07i  of  lA APS  on  the 
plañe  of  the  mcridian,  in    which  the 
parallels  of  Jatitude  are  ají  right  lines, 
and  all  the  meridians,  exiept  the  firft, 
femi-ellipí'es  j  which  conílruí^ion  is  form- 
ed  by  fnppofing  perpendiculars  to  fall 
from  all  points  of  each  hemifphere  on  the 
plañe  of  the  firft  meridian. 
ThuslecÑ£SW,(pr.CLXVIir.  fíg.  t.) 
the  meridian,  be  divided,  as  in  the  for- 
mér"  method,  into  four  quadrants,  and 
each  quadrant  into  9  or  90  equal  parís 
or  degrees;  from  tach  lenth  dsí^ree  qf  ihe 
quadrants  N  VV  and  WS,  draw  lines  (o 
tach  correrponding' tenth  deoree  in  the 
quadrants  NE  and  ES,  parallel  to  the 
equator  WE,  and  thefe  wiil  be  the  pa- 
■  ralléis  oflótitudc:  i^nd  liaving  numbered 
cach  paraliel  on  the  firft  meridian,  and  in 
G  N'and  C  S,  tran^fer  the  interfeéiions  of 
thcle  parallels  with  CN  or  C  S  into  CW 
rr.vJ.  CE,  which  vviil  give  the  points  in 
the  equator  through  which  the  raeridians 
iv.uíi  país  j  and  niimber  íhefe  from  W  to* 
w.rrds  E,  for  degrees  cf  hongiíudc, 
Then,  f;acc  the  meridiars  are  femi-elÜp- 
fís,  you  may  defcribe  ihem  through  the 
given  points,  'viz,  the  two  poies  and  the 
divifions  of  the  equator  W  E,  wiih  tllip- 
tlcal  coinprííTes  \  or,  by  help  of  a  fe6\or, 
you  may  fínd  the  points  in  each  parallel 
oí  latitude,  through  which  the^eilipres 
may  be  formed.    The  ediptic,  in  this 
projc^ion,'  will  be  repr^feníed  by  an  el- 
líptical  or  ftraíghi  líne,  in  the  íame  man- 
mr  as  in  the  fo'rmer  meiliocí. 
The  maps  of  this  con(lru6}ion  have  this 
advantage  above  the  precedíng  methods, 
that  they  exhibit  the  true  propoitional 
decreafeof  the  dff;:vieífs  of  the  equator  in 
each   parailei  j   but  this  advantage  is 
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countcr-balanced  by  a  great  inconv¿ní- 
ence,  <viz,  the  too  great  contraaion  of 
the  meridians  the  nearer  ihey  lie  to  ihc 
firfl:,  which  makes  this  projeílion  unfit 
for  general  maps  5  Africa  being  the  only 
quarter  of  the  globe  that  woidd  nearly. 
retain  its  due  ñ^uve  and  dimenfions. 
JStereographic  projecimi  of  Maps,  upon  tlie 
plañe  of  the  horizon,  the  eye  bei^ng  fup. 
pofed  in  the  zenith  for  the  upper  hemi- 
fphere, and  in  the  nadir  for  tlie  lower  one 
The  common  mcthod  of  Cünífru6\¡on  is 
this  :  fuppofe  it  were  requircd  to  defcribe 
an  horizontal  proje(5lion  for  the  cityof 
London,  in  latitude  51^  32';  from  L  or 
Z,  (píate  CLXVIIT.  fig.  2.)  the  zenith 
and  London  being  here  the  fame,  defcribe 
the  circle  N  E  S  W  of  what  extent  you 
pleafe;  to  reprefent  the  horizon,  quaner 
it,  and  divide  each  quarter  into  90"  j  or, 
to  avoid  confuíion,  divide  only  one  qua- 
drant N  W  or  W  S  ;  draw  the  diameter 
NS,  whici)  let  be  the  firft  meridian,  then 
will  WE  be  the  prime  vertical,  orazw 
muth  of  eaft  and  weft.  Nexl  take5i° 
3 2' from  the  divided  quadrant  NW,  and 
fet  it  oft'from  N  to  A ;  then  draw  a  line 
from  W  to  A,  and  where  the  ruler  cuis 
NS  make  a  point,  virhich  ílial!  reprefent 
the  ar6líc  pole  P,  Thirdly,  take  the  di- 
ftánce  cf  the  arch  of  any  of  the  quadrants, 
as  N  E,  and  fet  it  off  from  A  to  B  j  and 
where  the  line  WB  cuts  the  diameter  NS, 
that  point  Q^vill  be  the  pointof  theinter- 
feftion  of  the  meridian  with  the  equator, 
Fcurthly,  divide  the  femicirclc  NÁEBS, 
from  B,  into  degrees,  the  fame  in  pro- 
portion  to  thofe  of  the  quadrant  N  Wj 
and  from  W  to  each,  or  each  tenth  de- 
gree,  lay  a  ruler,  and  mark  whtrc  it  cuts 
the  line  N  S,  fnr  there  will  be  the  points 
of  the  interfecíion  of  the  p  » ralléis  with 
the  firft  meridian,  which  fall  within  the 
periphery  of  the  projeélion.  But  if  you 
would  find  the  oppofite  point  cf  each  pa- 
rallel, in  ordcT  to  deimeate  them  eafily  on 
the  j.rojeclíon.  continué  the  divlfion  of 
the  periphery  from  ihe  iquatorial  point 
B,  uppn  the  quadrant  N  W,  and  draw 
lines  as  before  through  each  point  lo  cut 
the  diiimettr  N  S  continued  j  then  de- 
fcribe circles  through  the  points  of  equal 
degrees  from  the  polo  P,  through  ?o, 
70,  60,  (se.  in  the  line  PS,  and  80, 
70,  60,  &c.  in  the  line  P  N,  extended. 
Tlms  may  all  the  parallels,  ttopic?,  and 
polar  circitrs  be  projpíled. 
In  the  conftiu^'tion  of  the.  meridians  pro- 
ceed  thus:  firft,  ihrcugh  the  points  W,P, 
E.  draw  a  circle,  the  half  of  which  is 
CPD,  and  delinéate  tbcrecn  the  meridian 
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pro]e6\íon,  by  dividing  it  ínto  ^eo*";  then 
dia>ving  lin'es  fiom  P  to  every  degree, 
or  lenth  degiee  :  and,  laílly,  defriibing 
circics  from  tho  centers  fovind  in  the  line 
CP,  continued  at  both  end^,  through 
thedivifion  in  ibe  diameter  W£,  and 
thepoles,  in  the  fame  manner  as  dire6lcd 
¡n  tl.e  ílereogrnphic  projeólion  upon  tbe 
nieriíiian,  the  paralleis  excepted,  wbich 
miift  nct  be  drawn.  In  (ieícribing  the 
meiidians,  obferve  to  draw  eacb  ihroiigh 
the  pnle  to  tourb  the  horizon,  which  vvill 
be  the  meridians  nortb  of  the  po!e. 
Thus,  when  you  defcribe  the  meridían 
FP,  defcribe  at  the  fame  time  FPG; 
nnd  the  fame  hoids  of  alí  the  reíi. 
Vhen  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  de- 
jdibe  a  circle  round  the  horizon  pretty 
clofe,  to  contain  the  degrees  of  gradua- 
tion,  which'  muft  be  made  between  the 
nieridíans,  and  not  the  paralleis,  each  in- 
toten  parts  or  degrees,  to  íhew  the  lon- 
gitULles  of  places.  The  latitude  niuil  be 
gr^duated  on  the  firft  merídian  NS,  and 
mimbered  from  the  equator  towards 
eiiher  pole,  and  from  the  pole  backward, 
towards  N.  This  done,  Jraw  a  circie 
with  this  again,  wide  enough  to  hold 
the  figures  bclonging  to  the  numbí-red 
degrees.  Laftly,  ddrribe  two  more  cir- 
cles,  the  fiiíl  near  the  former,  and  divide 
the  quadrants  into  eight  equal  parts  each, 
ort!iiriy-tsvo  inall,  to  reprefentthe  poinis 
of  the  cqmpafs,  and  íhew  the  bearings 
of  places  in  refpeíl  of  London  the  center, 
The  outward  graduated  circles  fupply  the 
place  of  azimuths,  to  dra'v  which  would 
occ;fion  confufion  in  the  /cheme  ;  for  if  a 
central  rule  be  fixed  upon  a  pivot  in  the 
center,  or  place  reprefenting  London, 
and  graduated  with  ihe  fame  diviíions  as 
ZN,  by  movino^  it  about  to  any  place,  we 
may  eafily  diícover  not  only  the  bear- 
ing  but  the  diílance  of  that  place  from 
London. 

All  thefe  circles  are  expreífed  in  the 
lower  figure,  in  which  fo  much  of  the 
earth  is  defcribed  as  is  contained  within 
the  horizon  of  London,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
tli^í  nature  and  ufe  of  this  projeé\ion. 
Thus  your  projeflion  being  con)pleted, 
it  is  eafy  to  infcrt  the  places,  according 
to  their  htitudes  and  longitudes. 
}hrizo7i!al  projcdion  of  Maps,  with  azi- 
muth  lines,  Thofe  who  are  unwilling 
to  take  tbe  trouble  of  laying  down  the 
former  projei5\ion,  and  are  contení  to 
know  the  bearings  and  díílances  cf  places 
from  the  center,  withoutthé  longitudeor 
latitude,  may  divide  ihe  circle  N  E  S  VV 
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(píate  CLXVIir.  fig.  V)  í^to  degree? 
and  poiiits  of  the  cpmpafs  ;  where  N  S 
reprefents  the  meridian,  WE  the  eaíl: 
and  wefi:  line,  and  Z  the  zenith,  or 
place  in  the  center.  Tiiisdone,  you  may- 
pul  London,  or  any  other  place  in  the 
center  5  and  by  ihe  help  of  the  fcale  of 
equ^I  parts  Z  A,  fixed  in  the  center,  the 
bearings  and  diílances  of  places  may  be 
laid  down  from  the  glohe  or  maps. 

Mércalo rs  or  U^righV s  projeSlion  of  Maps. 
The  principies  upon  which  this  admira- 
ble contrivanCe  is  founded,  havebeen  al- 
ready  exphined  under  the  artícleCHART. 
Now  to  appiy  this  method  to  the  projec- 
tlon  of  maps,  draw  the  line  AB,  (píate 
CLXIX.  fig.  I.)  and  divide  it  into  as 
many  degrees  as  your  map  ís  to  contain 
in  longiiude,  fuppofc  90^.  At  the  ex- 
treriiities  A  and  I>  raifc?  perpendicular^, 
to  which  draw  par^iilel  lints  at  eveiy 
lingle,  fifth,  or  tenlh  drgieeof  the  equa- 
tor for  the  meridians  5  as  in  the  figure 
where  ihey  are  drawn  at  every  tenth  de- 
gree.  This  done,  put  one  foot  of  the 
compaíTes  in  the  point  A,  and  extending 
the  othtrto  the  point  in  ihe  firft  meridian 
in  the  eqMator  G  ;  or,  for  greatef  exa6l- 
nefs,  to  fome  morediíiant  point,  as  B  90°. 
Defcribe  the  quadrant  F  B,  which  divide 
into  nine  equal  parif,  and  draw  lines 
from  A  to  each  point  of  tbe  divifion  ;  or, 
to  avoid  fcoring  the  paper,  only  mark 
where  a  ruler  cuts  the  fii  ft  meridían  G  H, 
al  every  tenth  degree^s  diítance.  Laftly, 
becaufe  the  diftances  of  the  paralleis  from 
one  another  are  marked,  by  this  means, 
in  the  line  G  H,  ycu  muft  transfer  them 
from  that  line  to  the  fide  lines  A  C,  B  D, 

.  after  the  followine  manner.  i.  Set  one 
footof  the  CünipaíTtis  in  A,  and  extend- 
ing the  oiher  to  the  firft  point  above  G, 
marked  i,  transfer  this  diftance,  mix, 
A  I,  10  the  lines  A  C,  B  D,  and  draw  a 
line  parallfl  to  the  equator  A  B,  for 
the  tenth  paralicl.  2.  Next  transfer  tiie 
•  diftance  A  a  into  the  lines  A  C,  B  I>, 
from  the  tenth  pirallel  to  the  twenticíh, 
which  is  to  be  drawn.  3.  In  the  fame 
manner,  rhe  diftances  A  5,  A  4,  A  5, 
dff.  laid  ofF  upon  the  lines  A  C,  B  D, 
from  the  immedintely  preceding  paral- 
lels,  20,  50,  40,  ^c.  will  fucceíTive- 
ly  point  out  where  the  parallels,  30,  40, 
50,  &c,  are  to  be  drawn. 
This  is  the  gpomeiricnl  pro¡e6>ion,  which 
may  alio  be  laid  down  by  means  of  a 
fcale  or  table  of  meiid¡oi)al  parts,  by  the 
Jine  of  fecants,  ^c, 

Thou¿h  this  prcjefíion  be  n;oft  truc,  yet 

hátíi 
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Iiath  it  tliisdifadvantage,  of  cxtorting  tlie 
íigure,  magnitude  and  proportion  oF 
countries  ;  weíhall  therefore  add  a  more 
exafl  mediod  of  projeíling  particular 
mapSy  vvherein  the  Iquares  are  ibpro¡c6l- 
ed  as  to  form  cqual  diagonals  througliout. 
A  «fTü,  eafy\  and  cxa¿i  ?netbod  ofproje^iíig 
particular  Maps.  Suppofe  you  would 
draw  a  inap  of  fonie  pavt  of  the  earlh, 
contaíning  6^  of  laiitude,  «z;/ís.  from  39^ 
t0  45°,  let  the  longitudebe  what  it  will. 
j.  Draw  the  line  E  F,  (píate  CLXIX. 
fig.  2.)  and  in  its  middle  raife  the  per- 
pendicular D  C,  vvhich  divide  into  fix 
cqual"  parts,  or  degiecs  of  latitude  ;  and 
through  C,  draw  a  Une  parallel  to  EF. 
2.  Divide  a  degree  into  ten,  or  if  larga 
enough  to  admit  it,  into  fixty  equal 

f)arts  5  and  in  the  table  for  decreafing 
ongitude,  find  the  content  of  a  degree  of 
longitude  in  the  latitude  of  39*^,  i/iís. 
46.62  miles.  3.  From  the  degree  fo  di- 
vided,  take  the  parts  46.62;  divide  ihat 
drftance,  and  from  D  fet  ofF  ene  half  to 

E,  and  the  other  halt  to  F.  4.  Find  the 
content  of  a  degree  in  latitude  45°, 
42.43  miles  ;  take  that  dlítance  hom  the 
fcale  of  the  degree  ;  divide  it;  and  from 
the  point  C  lay  one  half  to  I,  and  the 
other  half  to  K,  5.  Draw  ftraight  lines 
from  I  to  E  and  from  K  to  F  j  divide 
them  in  like  parts  wiih  C  D,  and  through 
thofe  marks  draw  parallel  lines. 

Thus  IKFE  is  a  proje¿lion  for  one  de^ 
gree  of  longitude,  including  fix  degrees 
of  latitude  j  whicU  may  be  transferred 
wpon  the  p'per,  as  often  a§  there  is  oc- 
cafion,  by  the  following  method. 
I.  If  the  compaííes  be  large  enough,  or 
the  projeflion  will  admit  it,  take  the  dif- 
tance  from  E  to  K,  or  from  F  lo  I,  and 
feiting  one  foot  íirít  in  E  and  then  in  F, 
delcribe  the  arches  L  and  M.  In  like 
manner  fet  one  foot  firft  in  I  and  then  in 
K,  and  with  the  fame  extent  draw  the 
arches  N  and  O  ;  táke  the  diílance  wiih 
another  pairof  compafTes,  between  E  aná 

F,  and  fet  it  off  from  E  to  N,  and  from 
F  to  O  :  likwife  fet  the  diílance  betwéen 

.  I  and  K,  from  I  to  L,  and  from  K  to 
Mj  draw  lines  between  L  and  N,  and 
M  and  O  i  divide  them  into  degrees, 
and  draw  parallels  from  thofe  points  to 
the  correfDonding  points  in  the  meridians 
lE  and  KF.  And,  afrer  ihe  fame  man- 
ner,  may  meridians  and  parallels  be 
dravvn,  to'^s  many  degrees  of  longitude 
as  your  map  coniains, 
íi.  if  the  map  be  vcry  large,  fo  that  the 
conipaíi'cs  cannot  extend  (o  the.^hcít 
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degree,  or  from  F  to  I,  then  you  njgy 
draw  one  or  more  diagonals,  as  you  can 
conveniently,  at  once  \  and  then  proceed 
to  draw  ihe  reft.  Thus,  when  you  have 
laid  down  the  fquaresPGEÑ  (ibid.) 
and  HQjP  F,  in  the  fame  manner  as  di. 
reíled  ahove,  go  on  to  draw  L I G  P 
and,  KMQ^H,  by  the  fame  method. 
In  this  proje6tion,  the  diagonals  bein/^ 
all  equal,  places  lying  in  the  remoteft 
longitudes  or  diagonals,  are  as  truly  ex- 
hibited  as  thofe  near  the  middle,  and  con- 
fequently  their  diftances  conformable  to 
one  common  meafure  j  fo  that  the  com- 
paííes, extended  between  any  two  places 
and  applied  to  the  fcale,  give  the  diílance 
wiihout  more  ado.  The  bearings  roo 
will  be  very  confpicuous  by  means  of  a 
compafs  drawn  on  a  córner  or  fide  of  the 
map. 

The  fcale  on  the  fide?,  ís  that  by  which 
the  diílances  are  meafured ;  but  it  mult  be 
graduated  on  one  of  the  meridians,  and 
not  on  the  out  lines  of  ihe  map,  as  is 
commonly  done. 

Printed  maps,  on  bcing  imported  from 

80 

abroad,  pay  a  duty  of  158.  4 — d.  per 

loo  ^ 

ream  ;  and  draw  back,  on  exportation, 
13  s,  6  d.  and,  if  in  frames,  for  each 

-AL 

the  drawback  being 
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MAPLE,  acer^  ¡n  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
o6landria  monogynia,  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flowcr  of  which  is  compofed  of  five  oval 
petáis  ;  the  fruit  confiíls  of  a  number  of 
capfules,  which  grow  togetherat  the  bafe; 
and  are  compreíTed,  roundiíli,  and  each 
terminated  by  a  very  large  membranaceous 
ala  ;  the  feeds  are  fmgle  and  roundiíh. 

MAPPARIUS,  in  román  aniiquity,  the 
ofRcer,  who  gave  the  fignal  to  the  gladia- 
tors,  fo  bcgin  fightingi  which  he  diil  by 
throwing  an  handkerchief,  that  he  had 
received  from  the  emperor  or  other  magi- 
llrate. 

MARACAIBO,  a  city  and  port-town  in 
the  territory  of  Venezuela,  fituated  on  the 
weft  fide  of  ihe  lake  of  Maracaibo,  in 
Terra  Firma,  in  South  America :  weíl 
long.  70**,  and  north  lat,  10^45'. 

MARAÑA,  orMARAGNA,  a  city  of  the 
provinceof  Romania,  in  european Tiirky  t 
eaíl  long.  26'*,  and  north  lat.  40**  36'. 

MARAÑO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Fri- 
uli,  in  the  territory  ol  Venice,  thirty 
miles  north-eaíl  of  that  capital. 

MARANTAj  in  botany,  ^  genus  of  the 

münandria 
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jbonandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
wiih  a  monopetalous  ringent  flower,  the 
tube  of  whicli  is  oblong,  compreíTed, 
X  crooked,  and  oblique,  and  its  Hmb  l'exi- 
fidj  the  fruit  is  a  roiindiíh  capfule, 
fomewhat  obfcurcly  trigonal,  conlaining 
a  fingle,  hard,  and  rugofe  íced. 
MARASMUS,  among  phyficians,  denotes 
an  atrophy  or  confumption,  in  its  laíl 
and  nioft  deplorable  ftage,    Sce  the  ar- 

tlcle  CONSUMPTION. 

MARAVEDI,  a  little  fpanifli  copper-coin. 
See  the  article  CoiN. 

MARBLE,  marmor^  ¡n  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  foflils  5  b'eing  hright  and  beau- 
tiful  ftones,  compofed  of  fmali  feparale 
concretions,  modei-ately  hard,  not  giving 
fire  with  fteel,  fermenting  with  and  fo- 
luble  in  acid  menArua,  and  calcining  in 
a  ílíght  fire. 

The  colours  of  marbles  being  a  very  ob- 
tioiis  and  ítriking  chara5ler,  they  are  ar- 
ranged  according  to  them,  in  the  follow- 
¡Dg  divifions.  I,  Of  the  white  plain 
marblcs  there  are  two  fortsj  the  parían 
inarble  of  the  aniients,  and  ftituary 
inarble  of  the  moderns,  an  extremely 
bright  and  clcgant  inarble 5  and  rhe  car- 
rara  niarble,  a  very  fine  marble,  more 
compa6\  and  clofe  than  the  former,  biit 
Icfs  bright.  a.  Of  the  plain  yellowiíh 
mavbles  there  is  only  one  fort,  which  is  a 
Barí^,  palé  yellow,  and  gloííy  marble, 
found  in  many  parts  of  ítaly.  3.  Of  the 
bluiíh  nnd  black  marbles  there  are  a  great 
many  fpecies,  as  the  chian  marble,  ba- 
íaltes,  ¿ifc.  4.  Of  the  plain  green  marbles 
thert:  is  only  one  kind,  the  lacedeincnian 
msrble  of  the  antients.  5.  The  palé 
loured  or  whiiiíh  brown,  fommcniy 
led  darby-marbie.  6.  The  green 
ni.nbles  with  íhelU.  7.  The  black  co- 
ralloide  marble,  with  and  without  íhclí?, 
%,  Of  the  vvhite  Vi! ricgated  marbles  there 
I  tre  a  great  m  »ny  ípecies,  variea;ated  with 
purple,  brown,  red,  bine,  9.  Of 

the  brown  variegated  marbles  there  are 
likewiff;  feveral  íbrts,  fome  with  red  veins, 
Others  with  white,  blrick,  or  brown  veins. 
io«  Of  the  yellow  veined  and  variegated 
marbles,  lome  are  veined  with  purplc, 
and  oíhers  wiíh  blue.  11.  Of  the  black 
í  iegated  marbles,  fome  are  veined  with 
lite,  and  oiliers  wiiU  blue,  yellow,  red, 
^c.  i^.  The^reen  variegated  nj'?j!^les 
are  bkewife  diltinguiíhed  by  the  colcur 
of  their  veins.  I3.  The  grey  fuoited 
marbles  iire  variegated,  fome  with  bhck, 
and  others  with  green  fpcts,  14.  The 
red  variegated  nurblc  is  the  brccattllo  of 
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the  Ttalians,  with  white  and  gold  veins. 

Cohuring  of  Marble.  The  colouríng  of 
marbles  is  a  nice  art,  and  in  order  to 
fucceed  in  it,  the  pieces  cf  marble,  on 
which  the  experiraents  are  tried,  muft  be 
well  poHílied,  and  clear  from  the  leaít 
fpot  or  vcin.  The  harder  the  marble  is, 
the  bctter  it  will  bear  the  heat  neceíTary 
in  the  operation ;  therefore  alabafter, 
and  thecommon  foft,  white  marble,  are 

^  very  improper  to  perform  thefe  opcra- 
tions  upon. 

Heat  is  always  neceíTary  for  the  openíng 
the  pores  of  the  marble,  fo  as  to  ren- 
dcr  it  fit  to  receive  the  colours ;  but  it 
muft  never  be  made  red  hot,  for  then  the 
texture  of  the  marble  itfelf  is  injured, 
and  the  colours  are  burot,  and  lofe  their 
beauty.  Too  fmall  a  degree  of  heat  í$ 
as  bad  as  too  great ;  for,  in  this  cafe, 
thoiigb  the  marble  receive  the  colour,  it 
will  not  be  fixed  in  it,  ñor  ftrike  deej> 
enough.  Some  colours  will  ftrike,  even 
cold,  but  they  are  never  fo  well  funk 
in  as  when  a  juft  degree  of  heat  is  uf- 
ed,  The  proper  degree  is  that  which, 
without  making  the  marble  red,  will 
make  the  liquor  boil  upon  iis  furface. 
The  menftruums  níéd  to  ftrike  in  ihe 
colours  mnft  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colcur  to  be  ufcd.  A  lixi- 
vium  made  with  horfe's  cr  dog's  uriñe, 
with  four  parts  quick-lime,  and  one  part 
pot-afties,  is  excellent  for  fome  colours; 
comtnon  lye  of  wood-aíhes  does  very  well 
for  others :  for  fome,  fpirit  of  wíne  is 
bcft  ;  and  fínnlly,  for  others,  oily  liquorj, 
or  common  white -wine. 
The  colours  which  have  bcen  found  to 
fucceed  beft  with  the  peculiar  menftruum?, 
are  thefe :  ftone  blue  diíFolved  in  Ííjc 
times  the  quanríty  of  fprrit  of  wine,  or 
of  the  urinous  lixivium  ;  and  that  colour 
which  the  painters  cali  litmouíb,  diíTolvei 
in  common  lye  of.  wood  aíhes.  An  ex- 
trafl  of  falfron,  and  ihat  colour  made  of 
buckthorn-herries,  and  called  by  tha 
painters  f:íp-green,  both  fucceed  welldif- 
Iblved  ¡n  uriñe  and  quick  lime,  and  to- 
lerably  we!l  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Vermillion, 
and  a  fine  powder  of  cochineal,  fucceed 
alfo  very  well  in  the  fame  liquors.  Dra- 
gon's  bloo.l  fucceeds  very  well  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  as  does  alfo  a  tinílure  of  logwood 
in  the  fame  fpirit.  Alkanet-root  gives  a 
fine  colour,  but  the  only  menftruum  to 
be  ufed  for  this  is  oil  of  turpentine  5  for 
neither  fpirit  cf  wine,  ñor  any  lixivium, 
vi'ill^tTo  with  it.  There  is  anoiher  kind 
of  fanguis    dracoais,  called  dragonas 

blooJ 
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blood  ín  lears,  whích,  míxed  wiib  uriñe 
alone,  gives  a  very  elegant  colour.  Be-, 
jicles  ihcíe  niixfuies  oí  colovns  and  men- 
fti'jums,  there  are  foiiie  colours  which 
areto  belaid  on  dry  and  inimÍKed.  Theíe 
arediagon's  blood,  of  ihe  pureít  kind, 
foraredj  gamhcge  für  a  yellow  j  pareen 
wax  for  a  gieen  j  coirmon  brimíione, 
pitch  and  turpeiuine  for  a  brown  colour.^ 
Tb^  mi'.rble,  for  theie  t-xperiments, .muft 
In;  made  coníiderably  bot,  and  then  t\ie 
caloius  are  to  be  rubbed  on  dry  in  tbe 
luiDp.  Some  of  thele  colours,  when 
once  given,  remain  immntable  j  otbers 
are  eafily  changed  or  defiroyed.  Thus 
the  red  colour  gtyen  by  dragonas  blood, 
or  by  a  dtcoólion  of  logwood,  vvill  be 
wholly  takei^-away  by  oil  of  Urtar,  and 
tbe  poüíh  of  tbe  marble  not  burt  by  it. 
A  fine  gé'ld-colour  is  givtn  in  the  fol- 
lowing  m:^nner  :  take  crude  fal  anno- 
ri¿c,  vitriol  and  verdegi  tafe,  of  each 
eqiial  qu:íntities ;  wbite  vitriol  fucceeds 
htñ,  and  nriuíl  be  ihoroughiy  mixed  in 
üne  powder. 

The  ftaining  of  marble  toall  ihedegrees 
cf  red  orytllow,  by  foUuions  of  dragonas 
blood  or  gariiboge,  nnay  be  done  by  re- 
ducing  thc'fe  gunri?  to  powder,  and  grind- 
ing  tbem,  wiib  ibé  fpirit  of  wíne,  in  a 
glafs  mortar  ;  but  for  l'iri::ller  af-^trípis, 
no^metbod      lo  good  as  the  nilxing  a 
littíc  of  eiibrr  of  thufe,  powders'  wiih 
fpirit  cf  wine  in  a  filv¿r  fpüon,  and  hold- 
ing it  over  bnrnii'rg  cliarcoal.    By  ibis 
mean?  a  fine  tiné^.ure  will  be  extra6\ed, 
anti  wiih  a  pcnrii  dipped  in  ibis,  tbe 
fineft  traces  may  be  niade  on  the  marble, 
while  co!d,  wliich,  on  ihe  heating  it  af- 
tsrwards,  either  on  fand,  or  in  a  bakcr's 
oven,  vvill  sil  fink  very  deep,  and  remain 
perfcflly  diltiniSl  in  the  Üone.    It  is  very 
caíy  to  make  tbe  ground  colour  of  the 
marble  red  or  yil'ow  by  ibis  means,  and' 
3eave  white  veirs  in  ir.    This  is  to  be 
done  by  covering  tbe  pÍ3ces  wbere  the 
whitcners  is  to  rtmain  with  fon'.e  whiie 
p-iint,  or  even  with  two  or  tbree  doubles 
only  of  paper,  either  of  which  will  pre- 
vent  the  c«.  lour  from  penetrating  in  that 
parr.    All  the  degrees  of  red  are  lo  be 
given  to  marble  by  means  of  tbis  gum 
alone  ;  a  ílight  tinítiue  cf  it,  without 
the  aOiftance  of  heat  to  the  marble,  gives 
cnly  a^psle  ft-cíh  colour,  but  ths  ftronger 
linílures  g'.ve  it  y.tt  deeper  ;  to  this  the 
aíTiftance  of  heat  tdds  yet  greatly  ;  and 
finaüvjlhe  addliion  of  a  litile  pitch  to  tlie 
tm5lur£  ^ivcs  it  a  icndency  lo  blackneís, 
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or  any  degVee  oí  deep  red  that  is  deílíed, 
A  bluc  colour.may  be  given  alfo  to  marblé 
by  diíTolving  turnfol  in  a  lixivíum  of  lime 
and  uriñe,  or  in  the  volatile  fpirit  cF 
uriñe;  but  this  has  always  a  tendency  to 
purple,  whether  made  by  the  one  or  ihc 
olher  t;f  thefe  ways.   A  better  blue,  and 
ufed  in  an  e^ifier  manner,  isfurniíhedhy 
the  canary-turnfol,   a    fublhnce  well 
known  among  the  dyers :  this  needs  only 
to  be  difiolved  in  water,  and  drawn  on 
'the  place  with  a  pencil  j  this  peneirates 
very  deep  into  tbe  marble,  and  the  co- 
lour may  be  increafed  by  drawing  the 
pencil  wetted  afreíli  feveral  times  over  the 
fame  lines.    This  colour  is  fubje6l  to 
fpread  and  difFufe  itfelf  irregularly ;  but 
it  may  be  kept  in  regular  bounds,  by  cii- 
cumfcribing  its  lines  with  bedsofwax, 
or  any  olher  fuch  fubftance, 
PoliJJjwg  o/'Marbles  is  performed  by  firft 
rubbing  tbem  well  with  a  free-ftone,  or 
fand,  till  the  ftrokes  of  the  axe  are  worn 
ofF,  tben  with  pumice-ílone,  and  afier* 
wards  with  emery. 
ví;7/;7r/^/-MARBLEs,  antient  marbles  with  a 
cbronicle  of  the  ciiy  cf  Athens  infcribed 
on  tbem,  many  yt ars  before  our  Savicur's 
birth  ;  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,\vhcncft 
the  ñame. 

MARBLING,  ín  general,  the  painting 
any  thing  with  veins  and  cleuds,  fo  as  lo 
reprefent  ibofe  of  marble. 
Míírbling  of  books  or  paper  is  perform- 
ed fhus  :  diíTolve  four  ounces  of  gura 
arable  into  two  quarts  of  fair  water j 
tben  provide  feveral  colours  mixed  with 
water  in  pots  or  íliclls,  and  with  penciis 
peculiar  to  each  colour,  fprinkle  thtm  by 
way  of  intermixture  upon  the  gum-water, 
which  muft  be  put  into  a  trough,  or  fome 
broad  veffcl ;  tben  wiih  aftick  curl  iliem, 
or  draw  them  out  in  ílreaks,  to  as  mucli 
variety  as  may  be  done,    Having  done 
this,  hold  your  book  or  book<;  clofe  to- 
gerher,  and  only  dip  the  edges  in,  on  the 
top  of  the  water  and  colours,  very  lií;ht- 
ly  ;  which  done,  take  them  cff,  and  the 
plain  in-.preíTion  of  the  colours  in  mixture 
will  be  upon  the  leav.es  j  doing  as  well 
the  ends  as  the  front  cf  the  book  in  the 
like  manner. 

After  the  fame  manner  you  may  make 
marbicd  paper,  by  dipping  it  on  the  fi'í, 
as  alfo  linen  cloth,  &c. 
Marbling  a  book  on  tbe  covers  is  per* 
formed  by  forming  clouds  wiib  aqua  for- 
lis,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol  mixed  with  ink, 

and 
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grui  afrerw.inís  olazing  thc  covfrs,  See 
the  aiiicle  Book-cinding. 
MARCASITES,  Tfiarchafitís,  in  natural 
hirto'  V,  are  defined  to  be  compon nd  ¡n- 
vnim  ible  metallic  bodies,  of  a  hai  d  and 
\\.\  Tubílance,  of  an  obfcurely  and  ¡r- 
itrcLilarly  foliaceous  (iruélure,  of  a  brioht 
glitreringappeanncc,  naturally  conlHtut- 
ing  whoie  (trata,  though  fomeiimes  four.d 
¡n  detached  maíTe?  ;  very  freely  giving 
fut  with  íleel  not  fermenting  wltíi  acid 
nifnítrunms;  and  when  put  into  ihe  Tire, 
yielding  a  b!ue  rulpluireous  ílame,and  af- 
tpfwardá  calcíning  into  a  piirple  powder. 
There  are  only  ihree  known  fpecitís  cf  ihis 
^enus  :  I-  The  filver  coloured  marcafuc, 
íounJ  in  vaft  abundance  in  lead  and  tín- 
mines.  2.  The  gold  colourcd  marcafite* 
3.  The  heavy  pale-white  marrafite. 
Marcafites  vveie  at  tirll  ruppofed  to  be  al- 
moft  all  piuv  go!d  or  fiiver,  according  to 
their  colour ;  but  experience  has  íhewn, 
ihatiFíhcy  contain  any  metal  at  all,  no 
method  has  liítherto  been  found  of'wcrk- 
ing  them  to  advantage,  In  Gtrniany, 
¡ndeed,  they  extra 6>  ful ph  11  r  and  vitiioi 
from  thc  (ilver  marcafite,  which  two  fub- 
Itinces  are  alwnys  contained  in  ¡t ;  and 
hitldesthe^,  it  has  ufually  a  quantíty  of 
arfenic,  It  has  been  recommended  as  a 
ílypíic,  aftcr  Ijeing  calcined  í  but  as  the 
srlenic  may  not  be  all  carried  oH'hy  that 
opei  ition,  its  uiie  as  a  medicine  feeins  ex- 
tffinely  dangerous. 
MARCGRAVE,  or  Margrave,  a  de- 
gree  cf  honour  in  Gerniany  anfwering  to 
I  our  niarquis-  See  Marquis. 
M/VRCGRAVÍA,  in  boiany,  a  gpnus  of 
í!ie  polynndria-nionogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
iií  coroÜa  whereof  conliíts  of  a  fingie 
t:il,  of  a  conico-oval  figure ;  and  its 
lií  is  a  globofe  berry,  with  a  linoie  rell, 
rtaining  a  great  number  of  vcrv  ímall 

•  ::!S. 

í'iARCH,  in  chronology,  the  thiid  month 
of  the  year,  confiftine  of  thirtv-one  days. 
See  the  arricies  MoNTH  and  YeaR. 

Marchantía,  in  hotany,  a  g^nus  of 

tlificrypiogamia  cUfs  of  plants,  the  corol- 

hicf  which  is  nionopetaloiis,  turbinated, 
1  íliorier  ihan  thc  cup  j  in  the  lower  ca- 
y  of  which  theie  are  contained  fever  U 

iiaked  feeds,  of  arbundiíh  but  comprJf- 

ed  figure. 

MARCHE,  a  territory  of  Lyonoi?,  in 
France,    having  Bcrry    on  the  north, 
^vjibonois  and  Auvergne  on  the  eaít, 
niofin  on  the  íouih,  and  Poi¿lou  on 
wtft. 

Marche  is alfo  a  town  of  Lorrain/fubje^ to 
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France:  e^ft  longitude  5°  45'',  north  \z- 
tifude  48**  10'. 

MARCHIENNES,  a  town  of  thc  auífriari 
Nclherland?,  on  the  confines  of  Namur, 
ibi  í-e  miles  weít  of  Charleroy  ;  eaít  Jong, 
4'  zo'i  nor»h  lat.  50°  26'^ 

MARCHPURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  ín 
the  circle  cf  Auftria  and  dutchy  of  Stiria  : 
weít  long.  i^®  50',  north  lat.  47*^. 

MARCIONltRS,  chriílían  heretics  in  fhe 
Ií<l  ceíítmy,  thus  denominated  f'omrtheir 
leader  Marcion,  who  maintained,  that 
there  were  two  principies  orGods,  a  good 
ajjjd  a  bad  onc.  Origen  afiirms,  that  he 
held  there  was  a  God  of  the  jews,  a  God 
of  the  chriíHan?,  and  a  God  of  ihe  gen- 
tiles. It  ¡s  faid  that  he  denied  the  refur- 
re^ion  of  the  body,  condemned  marríage^ 
and  taught  that  our  S^viour,  when  he  de- 
fcended  into  hell,  difcharged  Caín,  tbé 
Sodomítts,  and  other  impiou?  wretches 
out  of  that  place  of  torment."  He  reieóled 
all  the  Oíd  Teftament,  and  receivea  only 
partof  St.  Luke's  Gofpel,  and  ten  of  St. 
Paursl!:pillle<:,  in  the  Nevv¿ 

MARCOSIANS,  a  fea  of  chriflian  here- 
tics  in  thc  lid  century,  fo  calJed  froiri 
their  leader  Marcus,  who  reprefented  the 
fupreme  üod  as  confiíting  not  cf  a  tri~ 
nity,  but  a  qu^ternity,  <vix.  the  incfFdiIe, 
filence,  the  father,  and  truth.  He  held 
lv\'o  principies,  denied  the  realiiy  of 
Chrift's  fufíerings,  and  the  rerurrc<?.ion 
of  the  body,'  and  had  the  fame  fancies 
concerning  the  acons  as  Valentinus.  See 
the  articles  JEON  and  ValentíniaNs. 
The  marccfians,  it  is  faid,  inade  pre- 
tences  to  greater  perfe6l¡oñ  than  eiiher 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  5  and  being  per- 
íuaded  that  iiothing  could  hindtr  their 
falvation,  freely  indulged  themfelves  in 
the  pnfíire  of  vice, 

MARDIKE,  a  port-town  rf  frtnch  Flari- 
deis,  four  miles  vvcll  of  Dnnkirk. 

MARDIKERS,  or  Tópasses,  a  míxed 
breed  oí  Dutrh,  Poitiiguefe,  Indiar.:- 
and  other  nations,  iiicoi poraied  with  ihe 
Dut^h  at  Batavia,  in  the  Eaíf  Indics. 

MARE.  ihe  fcmale  of  the  horie  kmd.  See 
the  artille  HoRSE. 

Such  iniresas  are  defjgned  for  breédintr, 
onght  to  he  as  frce  írom  defffís  «s  pol- 
f)ble,  and  íhould,  no  more  than  the  IK^!- 
lions,  l'.ave  euher  moon-eye?,  wateiy 
tyes,  or  bloüdñiot-eyes  5  they  íhould 
have  no  fpünt,  rpm  in,  or  cui^,  ñor  anv  ' 
iiatural  impeifciTiion,  for  tho  cohs  wül 
take  after  them  :  but  choice  íhonid  \m\ 
made  of  the  beíl  and  ablvír,  the  inoíl  hjj-ll 
fp'rittíd,  bcít  coloured,  and  fir.eíl  íhipcct; 
12  B  5:i>'J. 
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snd  ihe  natural  def<:6l8  tha*  may  he  in-  the 
ílailií'n,  íliouM  be  amend -d  ¡n  ihc  mare, 
as  well  as  tlnt  whkh  is  aniifs  in  the  mare 
íliQuld  be  amended  ín  the  íiallion. 
As  for  her  age,  íhe  may  be  covered  when 
threc  years  oíd;  but  the  molt  convenient 
timí  ¡s  after  four,  when  ílie  will  nourlíh 
her  colt  beftj  and  ihoiigh  flje  may  breed 
till  file  is  ihirteen,  yet  ílis  is  not  íit  for  it 
when  ílíc  is  paft  ten,  for  the  colt  of  an  oíd 
mare  is  commonly  heavy.  Befare  a  mare 
is  covered,  fl)e  ftiould  be  in  the  houfe 
about  fix  weeks,  dwring  which  time  íhe 
íliouid  be  well  fed  wiih  good  hay^ and 
onts  well  fified  j  and  in  order  to  rendcrber 
conception  ihe  morecertain,  near  a  q.uart 
of  biood  may  be  taken^  from  ea:h  fide  of 
her  neck,  about  five  or  fix  days  before 
Cüvtring.  Anoiher  method  to  bring  a 
mare  in  feafon,  and  make  her  retain>  is 
to  eive  her,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  days 
before  you  bring  her  to  the  horíe,  about 
ttvo  quar:s  of  hemp  feed  in  the  morning, 
and  as  nuich  af  r.ight;  and  if  íhe  refuíés 
to  eat  it,  to  mingle  it  with  a  little  bran  or 
oats,  or  eife  to  let  her  faft  for  a  vsfhile  : 
and  if  the  ílallion  alio  eat  oF  it,  it  will 
grcatly  contribute  to  genemtion. 
Mares  go  with  foal  eleven  montiís  and 
as  ftiany  days  as  they  are  years  oíd,  and 
therefore  the  propereít  time  for  covering 
them  is  in  the  beginning  of  J^me^  that 
ihe  may  foal  the  May  following,  when 
there  will  be  plenty  of  grafs,  wíHch  will 
aíford  the  mares  a  great  abundance  of 
inilk,  for  nciiriíliing  their  foals :  but  á 
mare  íbouhl  never  be  covfred  while  fiie  is 
bringing  up  her  loal^  becaufe  the  foal  to 
which  íhe  is  giving  Ibck,  as  wrll  as  ihat 
in  her  belly,  will  be  prejudiced  by  it,  and 
íhe  herfelf  iboner  fpenN  Af  tr  covering, 
let  her,  for  ihrfe  weeks  or  a  monih,  have 
the  fame  diet  as  before,  and  be  kept  clean 
ín  the  Itable  til!  the  mi'.idle  cf  M  iy,  wlih 
lier  fcet  wcll  pared  and  thin  íliod  :  take 
]íer  in  ag  iin  aboiu  i'he  latrer  end  of  Sep- 
ten-ibcr,  if  not  hífire,  and  keep  her  to 
the  er.d  of  her  foaüng.  If  fiie  cannot 
readily  br-ng  forth,  hold  her  noltiils  fo 
as  to  ítop  her  taking  wind  j.  and  if  ihat 
will  not  do^.diíTt/l.ve  maddei,  to  ihe  quan- 
tity  of  a  walnut,  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and 
give  it  her  warm.  In  cafe  flie  caiuiot^ 
vcii!  her  íetundine,  or  after-burden^  boíl 
two  or  ihree  handfuis  cf  fennel  in  rnn- 
rir.f:  wat'T,  then  put  ha!f  a  pint  of  that 
liquor  into  as-  much  fatk,  or,  lor  want 
tlítrtof,  into  a  pint  of  ale,  with  a  fourih 
prt'tof  f^íiUd  od,  inixcil  to^ether,  and 
püiff  it  lukewarm  into  iiernüílrils,.liold- 


ing  them  clofe  for  fome  time.  Otherwife 
give  her  green  wheat,  or  rye,  the  laft  of 
which  is  beíl, 

If  the  mare  has  but  little  milk,  bollas 
nuicb  as  you  can  get  from  her,  with  ihe 
leaves  of  lavender  and  fpike,  and  bathe 
the  udder  with  it  warm,  till  the  knobs 
and  knois  are  diíTolved,  She  fljoold 
now  drink  only  white  water,  which  is 
bran  put  into  water  5  give  her  alfo  fweet 
mafhes  j  and  a  month  after  foaling  Itt  her 
have  a  maíh  with  fome  brímílone  or  favin 
ín  it. 

MARGA,  Marle,  in  natural  hiñory. 
Sce  the  artide  MaRLE. 

MARGARETTA,  ene  of  the  largeíl  of 
the  Leeward  iflands;  it  is  about  50  miles 
long,  and  twenty  foiw  broad,  and  is 
fjtuHtcd  fixty  miles  north  of  the  continent 
of  Paria,  or  New  Andalufia,  in  South 
America  :  weft  long.  64*',  and  rorth 
lat.  11^  30'. 

MARGARITA,  the  pearl,  in  natnral 
hiltory.    See  the  article  Pearl, 

MARGATE,  a  port-town  of  Kent,  in  the 
ífle  of  Thanet,  12  miles  north  ofDeal. 

MARGENTHEIM,  or  Mergentheí.m, 
a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran. 
conia  :  eaft  long.  9^  40',  and  ncilh  lat, 

MARIENBüRG,  a  town  of  the  french 
Neiherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hdinalr, 
ten  miles  weíl  of  Charlemont. 

Marienburg  is  alfo  a  town  cf  polilli 
Pruffia,  ao  miles  fouth  eaí^  of  Danizic. 

MARIGNAN,  a  ciiy  and  port-town  cf 
Brazil,  the  capital  of  the  capt^infliip  of 
Marignan,  fiiuated  at  ihe  mouih  of  thi 
rive  rSt.  Mary  ¡  weft  longiíude  44°,  and 
fouth  latitude  3°  15'- 

MARINER,  the  fame  with  f^ilor  or  fea- 
it>an.    See  Sailors  and  Skamen. 

MARINO,  a  city  cf  Italy,  in  the  diitchy 
ct  Ursino,  íhe  capital  cf  the  lerritoiy  of 
Malino,  a  little  líate  or commonwealth^ 
íituaifd  on  a  mountain  in  the  middie  cf 
the  pope's  ttrritories :  eaft  long.  13^  30', 
and  north  lat.  44°. 

Marino  ¡s  alfo  a  town  of  Iír>ly,  in  die 
Campania  of  Romc,  eight  miiestaftof 
that  c'tv. 

M  ARJOR  AM,  mcirjorana,  ín  botany,  e^f. 
Sce  tUe  artirle  Marjorana. 

MARITIME,  fomeihing  relating  to,  or 
bounded  by  the  fea:  ihuy,  a  marítima 
proyince,  or  country,  is  ene  bounded  hy 
ihe  Tea  5  and  a  maritime  kingdom,  or 
ílate,  is  one  that  mak<:S  a  ronfiderablc 
figure,  cr  i&  very  povverfnl  at  fea.  Herce, 
hy  mariuiae  pov/m^,  among  the  cnropMit 
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fiateit,  are  underftood  Great  Brifain  and 
Holland.  See  tlie  articles  Naval  af- 
FAIRS  NAVlGATlONjfifr. 

MA.KK,  in  commerce,  a  certaínnote  which 
a  merchant  puts  upon  his  goods,  cr  \ipon 
the  caík,  hogíhead,  &'C.  that  contains 
them,  in  ordei*  to  diftinguifli  then)  from 
others,  fuch  asa  grape,  a  ciow^foot,  a 
diamond,  a  crofs,  an  afteriík,  &c,  Some 
uleoneor  other  of  tliefe  marks  by  them- 
{elvesj  others  pin  ihem  with  the  initial 
leiters  of  their  ovvn  ñame,  and  others  ufe 
the  leiters  oniy. 

5/.  Mark  the  e'vartgeltji' s  iioy^  a  fcftival  of 
the  chriftian  rhurch,  übleVved  April  23. 

S/.  MaRkV  Gofpcl,  a  canonkal  book  of  ihe  ' 
TeíUrnent,  being  ene  of  the  f  juf 
Gofpels. 

Si  Mark  wrote  his  Gofpel  at  Romr, 
tvhere  he  accompanied  St.  Peter,  in  the 
yearof  Chrift  44.  Tcriullian  and  others 
pretend,  that  S  ,  Maik  was  no  more  ihan 
anamanueníis  to  Sr.  Peter,  who  diíl^ted 
this  Gofpel  to  him  5  others  afñrm,  that  he 
wrotfí  ii  aftí-r  St.  Prtt^r's  death.  Ñor  are 
the  It-arned  iefs  divlded  as  to  the  langnage 
this  Gofpel  was  wrore  ín^  fome  atlirni- 
ing  it  w¿s  compoftíJ  in  greek,  oihers  in 
latín,  Several  of  the  antient  heretics  i  e- 
ceived  only  the  Gofpel  of  5t.  Mark : 

'  others  among  the  caiholics  rejefled  the 
íweive  laft  verfes  of  ihis  Gofpel,  The 
Gofpel  of  St,  Mirk  is  properly  an  abridg- 
mcni  of  thit  of  St.  Matthew, 

CmmofSt.  Mark,  a  congregation  of  re- 
gular canons,  founded  at  Mantua,  by 
Albert  Spinola  a  prieít,  towanJs  the  end 
cf  ihe  Xllib  cerjtury.  Spinola  made  a 
nile  for  them,  which  was  approved, 
correíled,  and  confirmed  by  fcvfral  fuc- 
eeeding  popes.  About  the  year  1450, 
they  were  reformed,  and  followed  only 
the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  This  congre- 
gation having  flouríílied  fbr  the  fpace  of 
taiirhund  ed  years,  declined  by  liitle  and 
littie,  and  i>  moa»  become  exiin5>. 

fjii^kts  of  St.  Mark,  an  order  of  knight- 
hooil  in  the  republic  of  Venice,  under  tl)e 
prott'síiion  of  St.  Mark  the  evargeliiK 
The  arms  of  the  order  are,  gules,  á  lion 
winged,  or,  with  this  device,  pax  tibí 
MARCE  EVANGELISTA.  This  ordf.r  h 
never  conferred  but  on  thofe  who  have 
done  fignal  fervice  to  the  commonwcahh. 

Mark,  or  Marc,  alfo  denotes  a  weij^ht 
ulcd  in  ievfral  íhtes  ofEurope,  and  fcr 
feveral  ccmmoJitic?,  efpecially  gold  and 
filver,  ín  France,  the  mark  is  divided  ín- 
to8  ounces,  or  64  drachms,  cr  192  der» 


niers  or  penny-weighrs,  or  160  eflerlínfS» 
or  3C0  mailles,  or  640  felins,  or  4608 
grains.  In  Holland  the  maik-weíght  is 
ai  Ib  called  troy-wei^ht,  snd  ¡s  equal  to 
that  of  France.  When  gold  and  filvcr 
are  fold  by  ihe  mark,  it  is  divided  into 
^4  cara6l«.  See  rhe  article  Caract. 
Mark  is  alfo  iifed  an.ong  us  for  a  money 
ofaccount,  and  in  foaie  oiher  countries 
for  a  coin. 

The  ergÜíh  maik  is  twpthirds  of  a  pound 
fterling,  or  1  3  s.  4d.  and  the  fcorch  majic 
is  of  cqnal  valué  in  fcotch  money  cf  ac- 
count.  The  mark-lubf,  or  lubeck-mark, 
iifed  at  H^mburgh,  is  alfo  a  money 
of  accoiint,  equai  to  one  third  cf  che 
rix-doilar,  or  to  the  frf  nch  üvie :  eadi 
mark  is  divided  into  fixteen  fols  luh.«. 
M  rk-Iubs  is  alfo  a  daniíli  coin  eqú^i 
to  16  fo!s-Iubs.  Maik  is  alfo  a  copper 
and  i'\\vcr  coin  in  Sweden.  Sce  CoiN. 
MAKKET,  a  pirblic  place  in  a  city  or 
lo'.vn,  in  which  iive  caitle,  provifions,  cr 
othcr  goc^ds,  are  fct  to  falej  and  alfa  a 
prlvjl^ge,  eitherby  grantor  prefcriptíon, 
by  which  a  to\.vn  is  enabled  to  keep  a 
market. 

A  market  is  Jefs  than  a  fair,  and  is  com- 
monly  heid  once  or  twire  a  veek-  Ac- 
cording  to  Br-iétoii,  ene  market  ought  to 
he  diftdT)tfrom  a!l  others  at  ieaft  Íík  rriles 
and  a  hnlf  and  a  ihir  l  cf  a  haif :  but  no 
maikei  ís  lo  be  kept  within  fevcn  miles 
of  ihc-  oty  Londcn  j  "bnr  all  buichers, 
viíluallerF,  &c.  may  hire  ftalls  and  llamí- 
jngs  in  tlití  fitOi-ma.ketsuhere,  and  fcll 
mcat  and  other  prcvilii.ns,  faur  days  in  a 
weck.  Every  perfi»íí  who  h\s  3  maiker, 
is  cntiilcd  to  rective  toll  for  the  things 
fold  in  n-y  zind,  by  antient  cnitom,  for 
■things  Itíndingin  the  market,  thi  ugh  no- 
thing  be  íbIJ:  but  by  keeping  a  market 
in  any  oHicr  manner  than  it  is  granted, 
or  extortirg  cf  toil  cr  fees,  where  none 
aredue,  iliey  may  be  fod'eited. 

Market- JEW,  a  market-town  of  Corn- 
wal,  fimated  on"  Mountíbay,  ten  miles 
enlf  of  the  Land''?  end. 

MARLBRO,  or  Marlborough,  a  bo- 
rough  town  cf  Wiliíhire,  eightcen  miles 
north  of  Saliíbury.  •  / 

It  fends  two  members  fo  parliament, 

Marlbro-i-ort,  an  engliíli  f^£\ory  en 
the  wtlt  coaít  of  the  illand  of  Sumatra, 
th;  ee  miles  eaft  of  Bencoolen  :  eaít  long. 
101°.  and  fouth  lat.  4*^  1  ^\ 

MARLE,  inarga^  in  natural  hiftory,  ís 
an  earihbut  ílightiy  coherenr,  notduáile, 
ítiíf,  or  vifcid  whüe  moiíl,  ipoft  e^filj 
II  B  :^    '  diíFá 
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diíFuíible  in,  and  difunited  by  water, 
and  by  it  reciuced  inio  a  fofr,  loofe,  ia- 
coherent  mafs. 

Among  the  difFerert  kíndsof  marle,  there 
is  one  th^t  has  a  place  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  materia  medirá,  which  ¡s  known  in 
the  german  Oiops  under  the  ñame  c  f  mar- 
ga, or  mí^rh;  this  is  fometimes  white, 
and  at  oiheis  fleíli-coloured  :  but  ihe 
earth  is  the  íame  under  either  of  thefe  ap- 
pearances.  It  is  of  a  cómpaíl,  fraooíh, 
and  fomewhat*  gl^ííy  !»:rfice,  and  when 
fmall  pieces  of  it  are  rubbtd  bttween 
the  fingers,  it  very  eafily  rnouKlers  into  a 
fine  impalpable  powder.  This  is  efteem- 
ed  as  an  alhingenr,  and  is  given  a^  fuch 
in  diarrhcpas,  dyíenteries,  and  htemor- 
rhages  ;  the  red  kind  is  preferrcd  fui  the 
lalt  intention  j  bul  the  difrertnce  between 
this  nnd  ihc  whitti  is  not  vvorth  regarding. 
The  Gcrmans  alio  give  it  in  ftvers,  in 
convulfion?,  and  paiticularly  in  epileptic 
cafes,  ant^  in  internal  brúifes  :  but  we 
are  apt  to  believe,  that  too  many  virtues 
í?re  afcribeci  to  it. 

Mirle,  ufcd  as  a  manure,  is  ofvery  great 
fervice  to  land?,  efpecialiy.to  fucli  as  are 
fandy  and  loóle:  maris  are  of  diífiTcnt 
qualities  ¡n  the  difi't rent  countius  of  Eng- 
iand,   and  are  chitfly  diftinguiflvcd  by 
iheir  colour  ;  bur  the  properti^s  oí  any 
fort  of  marle  are  beiter  jadged  of,  by 
jis  purity,  and  by  ¡Is  dÜTolving  in  vvet  or 
froÜ  }  for  if  it  is  fil  and  tender,  and  will 
open  the  land  it  is  laid  on,  it  may  be 
taken  forgranted  that  it  will  be  bentfirial, 
to  ir.    Some  advife  burhing  the  maile  be- 
foreit  i?  hid  on  the  land,  by  which  means 
one  loííd  will  go  as  far  as  five.  The 
quantity  of  marle  ought  to  be  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  depih  of  ihe  earth  }  and  over- 
marling  has  oftcn  proved  of  worfe  confe- 
quence  than  under-márling,  efpecially 
where  the  land  is  llrongj  but  in  fandy 
land  there  can  be  no  danger  in  laying  on 
a.  great  quantity,  or  lepearing  it  cfien. 
Mnles  do  not  ímprove  lands  the  firft  year 
fo  much  as  they  do  afterwards, 
MARLI,   a  town  cf  France,  ten  miles 
ncrth-wtft  of  Riris,  remarkable  for  a 
royal  palace,  and  a  very  complex  machine 
for  raif^ng  water. 

This  machine,  if  Mr.  Bernouilli's  com- 
putation  be  right,  muft  be  a  very  'bad 
one,  fsnce,  accordir.g  to  him,  no  lefs  ihan 
'\z  P'*^'^  cf  its  abfolu te  forcé  ¡s  loft. 

JklARLOVy,  a  bqrough  town  of  Bucking- 
hamlhire,  fifteen  miles foulh  of  Aileíbury. 
It  fends  two  mcrpbers  to  parliament. 

MARMALADE,  a  qon-feílion  pf  plumbs, 
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apiiccts,  quinces,  Gfr.  bciled  with  fugar 
to  a  ronliftence, 
MARMOR,  MARBLE.    See  Marble. 
MARMORA,  a  little  irtand  of  Tuiky, 
fiiuated  in  the  fea  of  Mirinora,  to  which 
it  givcs  ñame,  íying  fixiy  miles  Ibuth- 
welt  cf  Coníianlinople. 
MARMOTTE,  in  zoology,  the  lar^eP, 
animal  of  the  mus  or  rat-klnJ,  wiih  ¿ 
long  naked  tail  and  tawney  body  :  it  i 
near  as  big  as  a  haré,  and  breeds  oniy  (mi 
the  tops  cf  mountains  in  Switzerland.  Its 
feet  are  lom^-^hat  Jike- thole  of  a  bear. 
See  oUte  CLXX.  fig.  a. 
MARNE,  a  confiderable  river  of  France, 
which,  r«fmg  in  the  fouth-eaíl  of  Ch^m- 
paign,  falls  into  ihe  river  Seine,  r\t¿: 
Pnti?:. 

MARONITE3,  in  chnrch  hiftory,  a  ft.i 
cf  chrtiiians  i^ear  mount  Libanus  in  Sv 
ria,  v;ho  are  in  communion  with  lii. 
church  of  Rome,  and  ha  ve  their  pstii- 
arch,  aíchbifnops,  biíhops,  &c, 
MAROSCH,  orMERiSH,  a  great  river. 
which,  rifing  in  the  Carpatlran  raoiii. 
t^iní,   ruíjs  ihrough  Tranfilvania  and 
Hungary,  and  falls  into  the  rivtr  Ttyfe 
at  Segedin. 
MARPURG,  a  city  of  Germany,  foity 
iniltís  north  of  Francfort :  ealt  long.  S^, 
40',  and  ncrth  lat.  <;o°  40'. 
MARQUE,  or  Letietj  of  Marque,  in 
miütary  affairs,  are  letiers  of  rcprifal, 
granting  the  fubjeíls  of  one  prince  or  ftaie 
liHpi  ty  to  make  reprifals  on  thofe  of  an- 
other. 

Let  ers  of  marque  among  up,  are  exrra- 
ordinary  commiflions  granied  by  autho- 
rity,  for  reparation  to  mtrchants,  taken 
and  defpoiled  by  ftrangers  at  fea;  and  re- 
prifils  is  only  the  retaking,  or  lakirgof 
ene  thing  for  another. 
lo  the  profecution  of  thefe  letters  there 
muít  be,  I.  The  oath  of  the  perfon  in- 
jured,  or  other  fuíHcient  proof,  touching 
the  injury  íuftained.    2.  A  proof  ofdue 
profccution  for  latisfa¿lion  in  a  legal  way. 
3.  The  dtfvirlng  ordcm'al  of  jullice.  4. 
A  complaint  to  his  own  prince  or  ítaie. 
5.  A  requififion  of  juliice  made  10  the 
fupreme  head  of  the  flate,     After  all 
which,  letters  of  repiifal,  under  certain 
reftriftions.  areiflued;  but  if  ihe  fupreme 
power  think  thefe  letters  of  reprifal  may 
affeft  the  peace  of  the  flate,  they  art  put 
off  tÜI  a  more  convenitnt  time, 
For  the  diíirihution  cf  fuch  prizes  as  are 
t.iken,  in  confequence  of  theíe  letters  of 
marque»  fee  the  article  Prize. 
MARQUETRY,  or  Inlaid  work,  ia 
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(1  curloiis  work  compofed  of  feveral  fine 
Ijard  pieces  of  wood,  cf  various  colouif, 
fdltened  ¡n  thin  ílices  on  a  ground,  and 
fomelimes  enriched  witb  other  matters,  as 
filver,  brafs,  türtoife-fliell,  apd  ivory  5 
wiih  thefe  afliftances  the  art  ¡s  now  ci- 
pable  of  imiiating  any  ihing  j  whence  it 
isby  lome  called  the  art  of  painthig  in 
ivood. 

The  ground  on  which  the  píeces  are  to 
be  anangcd  and  glued,  is  uíually  of  welJ- 
dried  oak  or  deal,  and  ¡s  compofed  of 
feveral  pieces  glued  togethcr,  to  prevent 
Íi8  warping.  The  wood  to  be  ufed  in 
niarqueíry  is  reduced  into  leaves,  of  the 
thickners  of  a  line,  or  the  twelfth  partcf 
an  inch,  and  is  either  of  ¡ts  natural  co- 
jcur,  or  ftained,  or  made  black.  to  form 
the  Andes  by  other  inethods :  this  fome 
perform  by  putting  it  in  fand  hcated  vcry 
hot  over  the  fire:  others,  by  íleeping  it  in 
lime  water  and  fuhlimatej  and  others,  in 
olí  üf  lulphur.  The  wood  being  of  the 
proper  colüurs,  thecontours  of  the  pieces 
are  forined  according  to  the  psrts  of  the 
déíign  they  are  to  reprelent;  this  is  the 
moA  tliHicult  pnrt  of  marquetry,  and  ihat 
which  «equires  the  moft  paiience  and  at- 
teniion, 

The  two  chief  ínílruments  ufed  in  this 
work,  are  a  faw  and  a  wooden  vice,  which 
has  ene  of  ¡ts  chaps  fixed,  and  the  óther 
moveablé,  which  is  open  and  íliut  by  the 
foot,  by  means  of  a  cord  faílened  to  a 
tredtlle.  See  píate  CLXX.  fíg,  4. 
The  kaves  to  be  formed,  of  which  there 
arefrequently  three,  four,  or  more  joined 
together,  are,  after  they  have  been  glued 
on  the  outermoft  pai  t pf  the  dt  fign,  whofe 
profile  they  aretofollow,  put  wíthin  the 
chaps  df  the  vice  5  then  the  woikman 
prtfling  the  treddle,  and  ihus  holding  faíl 
the  piece,  wiih  bis  faw  runs  over  al!  the 
out-lines  of  bis  defign.  By  thus  joíning 
or  forming  three  or  four  pieces  together, 
not  oniy  time  is  faved,  but  alfo  the  mat- 
ter  is  the  hetler  enaliled  10  fuftain  the  ef- 
fort  of  the  faw,  which,  how  fine  foever  it 
may  be,  and  how  flightly  foever  it  may 
be  conduóled  by  the  workman,  except 
this  precauiion  were  taken,  would  beapt 
to  raife  fplinters,  and  ruin  the  beauty  of 
the  work.  All  the  pieces  having  been 
thus  formed  by  the  faw,  and  marked,  in 
orderto  their  being  known  again,  each  is 
vaneercd,  or  faftened  in  its  place,  ón  ibe 
common  ground,  wiih  the  htil  englifli 
gluej  and  this  being  done,  the  whole  is 
iet  in  a  prefs  to  drv,  planed  over,  and 
pplifiied  with  the  íkin  of  ihe  fca-dug, 


vvax,  and  fliave-gr;ifs,  as  ín  íímple  va- 
neeriitg,  and  the  fine  branches  and  mere 
dclicate  parts  of  the  figures  are  touched 
up  and  finiíhed  with  a  gravcr. 

MARQUIS,  a  litle  of  honour,  next  ííi 
dignity  to  that  of  duke,  firlt  given  to 
thole  who  comman'ied  the  marches,  that 
is  the  borders  and  frontiers  of  countiies. 
Marquiíres  were  ñor  knov/n  in  England 
till  king  Richard  lí.  nn  the  year  1337, 
created  his  gr^ai  favourite,  Robert  Veré,, 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  marquis  cf  Dublin  j 
lince  which  fime  there  have  '  een  many  cre- 
ations  of  this  fort,  though  at  prefent  there 
is  butone  engliíli, three fcotch  and  one  iriíli 
m^rquiífes.  The  manner  of  creaiing  a 
marquis  differs  in  nothingfrom  that  of  a 
duke,  except  ihe  diüertnce  of  the  titles, 
and  the  marquisas  being  condu6\ed  by  a 
marquis  and  an  earl,  while  a  duke  is  led 
by  a  duke  and  a  marquis:  he  is  alfo  girt 
wiih  a  fword,  has  a  gold  verge  put  into 
his  hand,  and  his  robe  or  mantle  is  the 
fame  as  thole  of  a  duke,  wiih  only  this 
difference,  that  a  duke*s  mantle  has  four 
guards  of  ermine,  and  a  marquis's  only 
three  and  a  balf.  The  title  given  him, 
in  the  ílyle  of  the  heralds,  is  moíl  noble 
and  potent  prince.  His  cap  is  the 
fame  as  a  duke's,  and  the  diftcrence  be- 
tween  their  coronets  confifts  in  the  duke's 
being  adorned  wiih  only  flowers  or  leaves, 
while  the  marquisas  has  flov/ers  and  py- 
ramids  with  pearls  on  them,  intermixeJ 
to  fliew  that  he  is  a  degree  between  a 
duke  and  an  eari. 

MARR,  that  part  of  Aberdeeníliire  fitu- 
ated  bfitwetn  the  rivers  Dte  and  Don. 
Sec  the  article  Aeerdeen. 

MARRIAGE,  a  conrracl  bcih  civil  and 
religious,  between  a  man  and  awoman, 
by  which  they  eng^ge  to  live  together  iii 
mutual  love  and  friendíliip,  for  the  ends 
of  procre.'iiion,  fe^r. 

The  firíl  inhabitants  of  Greece  líved  to- 
gether wlthout  mirriage.  Cecrops,  king 
cf  Athens,  was  the  firll  author  of  this 
honouiable  inílitution  anior.g-that  people. 
After  the  commonwealliis  of  Greece  were 
fettied,  marriage  was  very  much  encou- 
raged  by  their  laws,  and  the  aMlaining 
from  it  was  difcountenanced,  and  ¡n  ma- 
ny places  puniíhed.  Tht  L:icedemoni- 
ans  were  pariicularly  rematkahle  for  their 
feverity  towards  thofe  who  deíerred  mar- 
rying,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  wholly  ab- 
ftained  from  it.  The  Athenians  had  an 
exprefs  law,  that  all  commanders,  ora- 
tor?,  and  perlbiis  entrufted  with  any  pub- 
Jic  affairs,  üxould  be  married  men.  Foiy- 

gamy, 
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'gamy,  or  ihe  havíng  more  than  one  wife 
a  time,  was  not  commonly  toierattíd 
in  Greece.  SeePOLYGAMY. 
The  time  of  marriage  was  not  thc  fame 
in  all  places;  the  psrticular  number  oF 
ye:«rs  to  which  they  vvere  limited,  de- 
pended upon  ilie  humour  of  each  law- 
giver,  nothing  being  genetally  agreed  on 
in  this  matier.  The  ffafon  of  ihe  year 
tlie  moft  properfor  m.^riíage,  was  thought 
tobe  ihe  winter,  and  efpecially  the  niüiuh 
of  Januiry.  See  GameLION,  &c» 
The  Grerks  thought  ii  fcandalous  to  con- 
traf^  marriage  within  certain  degrees  cf 
coníanguiníiy  ;  whilil  molt  of  ihe  bar- 
barous  nations  allovved  ¡nceftuous  mix- 
tmes.  Moft  of  the  grecían  íf ates  requir-^d 
that  citizen.^  íhould  match  wiih  none  but 
citizens;  and  the  children  were  not  al- 
lowed  to  marry  without  the  confent  of 
their  parents  ;  when  ihere  wcre  orphan- 
virgins  without  any  inherítance,  the  nt-xt 
of  kin  was  obliged  to  marry  them,  or  to 
ftíttle  a  poition  on  íhem  according  to  his 
tjuih'tV. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
diíallüwed  of  polygamy.  A  Román 
might  not  marry  any  woman  who  was 
not  a  Román.  It  was  thought  diího- 
rcurable  for  a  woman  to  marry  twice, 
Among  the  Romans  the  kalend?,  none?, 
and  ides  cf  each  month  wf  re  thought  un- 
lucky  to  be  married  in,  as  was  aifo  the 
fcíaft  of  the  paréntalia,  cr  fcralta,  and 
the  wholc  month  of  May  was  rcckoned 
the  moft  iinhappy  feafon, 
Wé  fiod  but  few  laws  in  the  books  of 
Mofes  concerning  the  inftituiion  of  mar- 
riage: he  rtftrained  the  Ifraelites  from 
marrying  within  certain  dr^grees  of  con- 
fanguiniiy  ;  but  we  find  that  polygamy, 
though  not  expreíly  allowed  ¡s  however 
taritly  implied  in  the  laws  of  Mofes: 
there  is  a  particular  law  that  obüged  a 
mnn,  who'e  brother  died  without  iíTue, 
to  marry  his  widow,  and  raife  up  chil- 
dren to  his  brother.  The  Hrbrews  pur- 
chafed  their  wive?,  by  paying  down  a 
competent  dowry  for  them;  and  aman 
was  at  liherty  to  mairy,  not  only  in  any 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  even  out  of 
them,  proviiled  it  was  with  fuch  nations 
as  ufed  círcumcifion. 
The  antient  chriftian  churcb  laid  feveral 
reftraints  upon  her  members  in  relation 
to  marriage  \  fuch  was  the  rule  forbid- 
ing  chriftians  to  marry  with  infidels  and 
he;ithens:  another  reííraint  related  to  the 
confanguinity  and  affinity  prohibited  in 
¿cripturc  :  a  thtid  was^  that  children  un- 
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der  age  fliouíd  not  marry  without tije 
confent  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or 
next  relations:  and  anoihcr  was,  ilijt 
there  íliould  be  fome  parity  of  condition 
bstween  the  con:ra6ling  partics.  They 
not  only  condemned  polygamy,  but  even 
reckoned  itunlawful  to  marry  afteradi- 
vorce.  As  to  the  feafon  in  which  marri, 
age  might  or  might  not  be  celebratedin 
thc  ch:i:iian  church,  all  we  find  is,  that 
ít  wQs  forbidden  in  lent.  The  romifli 
<:hurch  requires  cf  tlie  clergy  perpetual  ab- 
ítinence  from  marriage  ;  and  has  ad- 
vanced  this  inílituiion  to  the  dignity  of  a 
facrament.  The  church  of  England, 
though  flie  does  not  confider  marriage  as 
a  f.icrament,  yet  looks  upon  it  as  an  in- 
ftitution  fo  facred,  as  that  it  ou^ht  aU 
ways  to  be  ceiebrated  by  an  ecdefiaftical 
perfon  ;  but  marríages,  without  this  fanc- 
tion,  are  not  therefore  nuil  and  void. 
There  is  no  cannon  of  this  church,  which 
foi  bids  marriages  to  be  folemnizcd  at  any 
time.  Thc  canonical  hours  for  celehraiing 
cf  matrimony,  are  from  eight  to  iweive 
in  the  forenoon.  The  impediments  to 
marriage  are  fpecified  in  Canon  CIÍ.  of 
this  church,  and  are  thefe  :  i.  A  pre- 
ceding  marriage,  or  contradi  j  or  any 
controverfy  or  fuit  dependingon  ihc  fame. 
a.  Confanguinity  or  affinity.  3.  Want 
of  confent  of  parents,  or  guardians.  For 
the  feveral  ceremonies  regarding  marii- 
ages,  fee  Bride,  Brjdegroom,  Nüp- 

TIAL  RITES,  HUSBAND,  ^C. 

Marriage,  according  to  our  law,  canncl 
be  diífoived  but  by  death,  breach  of  faiib, 
or  other  notorious  miíbehaviour.  It  is  re- 
quifiíe  to  complete  a  marriage,  that  there 
be  a  free  and  mutual  confent  betweenthe 
paríies,  The  marriages  performed  by 
lomiíh  priefts,  wholc  orders  are  acknow-. 
ledged  by  the  church  of  England,  are 
deemed  good  in  fome  inftances  j  bul  they 
ought  to  be  folemnized  agreeable  lo  the 
ri'es  of  our  cwn  church,  to  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  atlending  on  marriage  here, 
fuch  as  dower,  thirds,  A  maniagein 
reputatior,  as  among  the  quakers,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  fufficient  to  give  tille  to  a 
per  fonal  eftate  ;  though  in  the  cafe  of  a 
perlón  mnrried  by  a  dilTenting  miniÜer, 
who  was  not  in  orders,  it  has  been  held 
that  where  a  huíband  demands  a  right 
due  to  him  as  fuch  by  the  ecdefiaftical 
law,  he  oujc^ht  to  prove  himfelf  a  huf- 
band,  thercby  tobe  entitled  to  it  j  and 
yet  this  marriage  is  not  altogether  a  nul- 
liiy,  becaule  by  ihe  laws  of  na:ure,  the 
conti'aél  is  binding.    O-í  a  prooiifp  of 
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niarnage,  if  ít  be  mutual  on  both  fides, 
ílamages  may  be  reccvered  in  cafe  eiiher 
party  refuíes  to  many :  and  thoiigh  no 
time  í'or  the  man  iage  is  agre ed  on,  if  the 
pbintifF  avers  tliat  he  oífered  to  marry 
the  defendant,  who  refuled  it,  an  aólion 
is  maintainable  for  the  damages  :  but  no 
aíiir.n  Hiall  be  broiight  upon  any  agree- 
meni,  except  it  is  in  writing,  and  figned 
by  the  party  to  be  charged. 
Fortije  be'ter  preveniing  clandeftine  mar- 
riages,  and  the  inconveniencies  ariling 
therffrom,  an  a6l  of  parliament  lately 
piíTed,  wherein  the  following  regulations 
were  made,  njiz,  Th^it  fiom  and  after 
March  515,  i754.,"banns  of  matiimony 
ftiall  be  piibliíhed  in  the  parifli  church  or 
fome  public  chapel  belonging  to  ihe  pa- 
riíh  wherein  the  parties  dweil,  i\ipon  three 
Sundays  before  the  marriage,  during  the 
time  of  fervice,  immediately  afier  ihe  íe- 
«ond  leflon  :  and  where  the  parties  dwelI 
¡ndifTerent  pariíhes,  the  banns  íhall  be 
publiíhed  in  both  j  and  the  marriage  fliall 
be  folemnized  i;i  the  church  or  chapel 
wherein  the  banns  were  publiíhed,  and  no 
where  elfc;  and  it  is  a!íb  required,  that 
boih  or  either  cf  the  paules  to  be  mar- 
lied,  do  reíide  tbur  weeks  at  Jeatt  in  the 
p'rifli  where  the  banns  are  publiflied. 
Nothing  in  this  a¿l  deprives  the  arch- 
biíliop  of  Canterbury  of  bis  ufual  right 
of  granting  fpccíríl  licences  10  marry  at 
sny  convenient  time  or  place.  All  mar- 
risges  folemnized  conirary  to  the  foreiaid 
regulations,  fliall  be  void  ;  and  the  per- 
fon  fclemnizing  the  fame,  fliall  beadjiids;- 
eJguiity  of  felony,  and  be  titinfporied  for 
fourteen  years  to  his  majefly's  colonias. 
Marriages  folemnized  by  liccnce,  where 
fither  of  the  parties  (not  bcing  a  widow 
crwidower)  fiiall  be  under  age,  withcut 
¡he  coníent  of  the  f»ther  firft  hnd  (if  liv- 
ing)  or  cf  the  guardians  or  one  of  them, 
and  wheie  there  fliall  be  no  guardián s,  of 
ihemother  (if  iiving  and  unmarrieJ)  or 
of  lile  guardiin  appointed  by  chancei  y, 
ílíall  he  void  10  all  intents  and  purpoíe'>. 
Wiieie  any  fnch  guardián  fliall  be  nort 
corr;pcs  nienii?,  or  in  patts  beyond  the 
ítí,  or  fliall  ifcfiife  their  c  onfentto  a  pío- 
|er  matri),  the  party  rrtay  apply  by.  peti- 
íion  to  the  Icrd  chancellor,  lord  keepcr, 
or  lords  commiflioners  of  the  grent  feal, 
who  ílial!  proceed  on  foch  a  petition  in 
altunmary  way;  and  where  the  mani- 
íge  propoftíd  fliall  appear  to  be  pvoper, 
Ihey  íhall  judicially  declare  the  fame  to 
líelo  by  an  order  of  court,  which  ÜwW 
^«dcemed  efl'tauül,  Ail  niarrif-^es  íhall 


be  folemnized  in  the  preTence»  of  tv»o-  or 
more  crcditable  witnefíes  beíjdes  tbe  mí- 
nifteri  and  an  entry  thereof  fliall  be  im- 
mediately made  in  a  rt^'iñtr  kept  tor 
that  purpofe.  This  a6l  flíaÜ  not  cxiend 
to  the  marriages  of  any  of  the  roya!  fa- 
mily,  ñor  to  Scotland,  ñor  lo  thofe  per- 
Ibns  calied  quaker?,  ñor  lhüf<í  pioíefling 
the  jewifli  reüg'on, 

Policy  ofetiCGuraging  Marriage.  Dr. 
Hally  obferves,  that  the^growth  and  :n- 
creafe  of  mankind  is  not  fo  nuich  ftinted 
by  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  fpecies, 
as  it  is  from  the  cautíous  djíficulty  moíí 
peojíle  make  to  adventure  on-  the  flate  of 
maniage,  from  the  proípeíl  oí  the  trou- 
ble  and  charge  of  providing  for  a  f^mily  : 
ñor  are  the  pooier  fort  vi  people  herein 
to  be  blamed,  who  befides  themfelves  and 
fa  ni  i  i  ¡es,  are  obliged  to  wotk  ibr  the 
propnetors  of  the  lands  that  feed  them  ; 
and  of  ílich  does  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind  CGnfiíl.  Were  it  not  for  the  back- 
wardnefs  to  marriage,  there  mighl  be 
four  limes  as  many  birtbs  as  we  ñn¿  ; 
for  by  computation  from  the  table,  given 
under  the  article  Mortality,  there  are 
150C0  períbns  above  flxieen  and  under 
íorty.five,  of  which,  at  Icafl,  7000  are 
wnmen  capable  of  bearing  childrtn  j  yet 
there  areonly  1238,  or  little  more  than 
a  fixth  part  of  iheíe,  that  breed  yearly  : 
whereas  were  they  all  married,  it  is  higbly 
probable  that  four  of  lix  íhould  bnng 
f.  rih  a  child  evcry  year,  the  political  con- 
ft'qu¿nces  of  which  are  evidei.t.  There- 
fore,  as  the  ftrergih  and  glory  of  a  king- 
dom  or  ílate  conliít  in  the  muliiíude  of 
fuhjcñs,  celibacy  above  all  thíngs  ought 
to  Ue  diícouraged,  ?.s  by  exir 40idinary 
tixipg  or  military  fervice :  and,  on  the 
contra» y,  thofe  who  h.ave  numcrou&  fa- 
miíies  fliould  be  allowed  ceitain  privir- 
legt^s  and  immunitics,  xhc  jus  irjum 
liberoriim  amone  tlie  Romans  j  and  tf- 
pecially,  by  fíFrílualIy  providing  í<  i  ihe 
fu lifí Henee  of  the  poor. 

M ARROW,  mcdiiílay  in  anatcmy,  a  fcfc 
cleaginous  fubltance  coiiiair.ed  in  ihc  ca- 
vity  oí  the  bones, 

The  marrow  of  the  bones,  which  anafo- 
miíts  of  many  ages  fook  to  be  a  riierd 
íhapelefs  and  irregular  rn^ís  cf  mstier, 
is  fnind  in  na'iíy  to  coi.f;ít  of  a  number 
cf  fine  fübtilc  fjt  oiea^^inuus  inbítances, 
snd  of  a  number  of  minute  veficifS  cf  a 
mt-nihran^ceous  íhu^ure,  uhich  it  is 
fecrered  from  the  arterial  hltod  in  Ihe 
fime  mñriRer  as  the  cf  ú.c  cf  ibe 
bcdv.    Jt  is  cof.í.iiiH'd  in  a  {ír<'itt«;  or 
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leíTer  quantity  in  the  cavities  of  nioíl  of 
the  cylindrical  bones  :  in  the  cavernous 
bones  theré  is  not  properly  any  marrow, 
bút  a  kind  of  red,  fatty,  meduliary  juice. 
The  meduliary  vcíTels,  found  running 
here  and  there  througii  their  appropri- 
ated  canals,  penétrate  into  the  ¡nner  ca- 
vity  of  the  bones,  and  fecrete  the  me- 
duliary part  from  the  blood  there ;  ihe 
blood  being  afterwards  reiurned  again 
hy  the  veins.  The  nerves  are  diftribu- 
ted  to  the  fanie  places  for  the  fake  of  fenfe 
and  motion.  It  has  bccn  a  common  opi- 
nión, that  the  marrow  increafed  and  de- 
creafed  in  quantity  according  to  the  in- 
creafe  and  decreafe  of  the  raoon  ;  but 
this  isby  modern.anatomifts  thought  idle 
and  erroneous  j  it  does,  indeed,  increafe  . 
and  decreafe  in  its  feveral  cavities,  ac- 
cording to  the  excrcife  or  reíl  of  the  ani- 
mal, orto  iís  eating  more  or  lefs,  or  bst- 
ter  or  worfe  food.  This  íubtile  oleagi- 
nous  fubftance  penetrates.in  between  the 

'  fibres  of  the  bones,  and  preferves  them 
irom  drynefs  and  from  that  brittlenefs 
which  vvculd  be  the  confequence  of  it  5 
but  it  does  not  nouriíh  them  as  was  ori- 
ginallv  brlieved.     See  BoNE. 

MARRUBIÜM,  HOARHOUND  and  BAS- 
TARD-DITTANY,  in  botany,  agenusof 
the  didynamia  -  gymnofpermia  clafs  cf 
plants,  wiih.a  monopetalou^  ringentflow- 
er,  the  upper  lip  cf  which  is  ereél,  fe- 
mibifid,  and  acuie,  and  the  under  lip  re- 
fiex  and  femitrifid :  the  feeds  are  four, 
and  contained  in  the  cup. 
Hoarhound  is  reputed  attenuant  and  re» 
Iblvent,  and  accoidingly  prefcribed  in 
moift  afthmas,  and  in  all  difeafes  of  the 
breaíl  and  lungs.  There  ufed  to  be  a 
compound  fyrup  of  ¡t  kept  in  the  íhops, ' 
but  it  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

MARS,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  fuperior 
planets,  moving  round  the  fun  in  an  or- 
hit  between  thofe  of  the  earth  and  juptter. 
See  fhe  article  Planet. 
For  ihe  diame:er  of  this  planet,  and  its 
mean  diftance  íVom  the  fun,  fee  the  ar- 
tirles  DiAMETF.R.  ;»nd  Distance. 
The  charaólcr  cf  this  pljnct  \s  S  9  the 
txcentritity  of  its  orbit  is  141,  fuppcfmg 
the  diít.  nce  oí'  the  earth  from  the  fuii 
loco  cqv::il  p^rts  ;  the  inclination  of  its 
orhit  to  rhat  of  the  earth  ¡s  1°  51' ;  the 
periodical  time  in  which  it  pcrforins  its 
revülution  round  the  fun,  is  686  days, 
a3  houjs,  30";  its  revolution  round 
its  own  rtX'S  24  hour«j  40';  and  its  pa- 
raliax,  30''.  See  the  arricies  CharaC- 
TER,  ExCENTRiClTY,  Gff. 
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In  the  achronical  rifing  of  this  planet 
that'is,  when  it  is  in  oppofition  to  the 
fun,  it  is  fjund  twice  as  near  the  earth 
as  the  fun,  which  is  a  phasnomenon  that 
has  greatly  difcrcdiíed  the  ptolemaic  hy- 
poihefis.  This  planet,  as  well  as  the 
reft,  borrows  its  light  from  the  fun,  and 
has  its  increafe  and  decreafe  of  light  like 
the  moon ;  and  it  may  be  fcen  almod 
biíTeóled  whcn  in  its  quadratures  wiih  the 
fun,  or  in  its  perigason  ;  but  is  never  cor- 
niculated  or  falcated,  as  the  inferior- 
planets.» 

Dr.  Hook,  in  1665,  obferved  feveral 
fpots  in  this  planet,  which  having  a  m'o* 
tion,  he  concluded  the  planet  to  havea 
turbinated  moiion  round  its  centeri  In 
1666,  M.  Caífini  obferved  feveral  fpoij 
in  the  two  hemifpher¿s5  of  mars,  which, 
by  continuing'  his  diftVrent  obj'ervaiions 
very  diligently,  he  found  to  move  by  liitle 
and  little  from  eall  to  wtft,  and  to  re- 
turn  in  the  fpace  of  .24  houis  40'  to  theír 
former  fituation.  Whence  boih  the  mo- 
tion  and  period  or  natural  day  of  that 
planet  were  determined,  See  the  article 
Macula. 

Mars  always  appears  with  a  niddy 
troubled  light,  whence  we  concludethaf 
it  is  encompaíTed  with  a  thick  cloutly  at- 
mofphere,  which  by  difturbing  the  rays 
of  light  in  their  paíTage  and-  re-paíTage 
through  it,  occafion  that  appeaiancc": 
befides  the  vuddy  colour  of  mars,  wc 
have  another  argument  of  his  being  en- 
compaíTed with  an  atmofphere,  andltia 
this,  that  when  any  of  the  fixed  ítnrs  aie 
feen  near  his  body,  they  appear  extremely 
obfcured  and  almoíl  exiinft ;  and  if  this 
be  the  cafe,  a  fpeélator  in  mars  would 
fcarce  evcr  fee  mercury,  unlefs  perhapsin 
the  fun  at  the  time  of  conjunólion,  when 
mercury  paíTes  over  his  diílc,  as  he  foine- 
times  appears. to  us,  in  form  of  a  fpct. 
An  eye  in  mars  will  fee  venus  at  about 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  fun  as  mercury 
appears  to  us,  and  the  earth  about  the 
fame  djftance  from  ihe  fun  that  venus  ap- 
pears to  US ;  and  when  (he  earth  is  found 
in  conjun61ion  with  and^very  near  the 
fun,  the  eye  in  mars  will  fee  the  carlh 
horned  or  falcated,  and  its  attendant, 
the  moon,  of  the  fame  figure,  and  atits 
xiímoíl  diftance  from  the  earth  not  above 
fifteen  minutes  of  a  dcgree  :  and  as  thi$ 
planetas  diftance  from  the  fun  is  to  the 
diftance  of  the  earth  and  fun  as  il  to  i, 
therefore  a  fpe^lator  in  mars  would  kt, 
the  fun's  diameter  lefs  by  one  third  than  • 
ít  appears  to  ús^  and  confequcntly  the 
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dcgree  of  light  and  heat  which  mars  re- 
ceives  from  the  fun,  is  lefs  by  one  third 
iban  thát  received  by  the  earth  j  this 
proporiion  will,  howevér,  admit  of  a 
ítínfible  variatíon,  on  account  of  the 
great  excentricity  of  this  planet. 
Though  the  peiiod  or  year  of  this  planet, 
os  has  been  aíready  oblervcd,  is  nesrly 
twice  as  long  as  ourí,  and  his  natural 
day,  or  the  time  in  which  ilie  fun  appears 
above  the  horiron  (íVtting  íífide  the  con- 
fiíleration  of  twilight)  is  aimoft  every 
vvhei'e  equal  to  his  night;  yet  it  appears 
tiiat  in  one  and  the  fame  place,  on  his 
fijifice,  therc  will  be  but  very  lirtle  va- 
rieiy  of  feafons,  or  fcarce  any  difFerence 
o(  fummer  *and  vvinrer:  and  the  reafon 
¡s,  that  the  axis  of  his  diurnal  rotation  ¡s 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  plañe  of 
his  orbit.  It  will  be  found,  notwith- 
Itanding,  that  places  fituated  in  diífcrent 
latitudes,  that  ¡s,  at  difFerent  diílances 
from  his  equator,  will  have  very  differ- 
ent  degrees  of  hear,  on  account  of  the 
(litTerent  inrlination  of  ihe  fun's  rays  to 
the  horizon,  as  it  is  with  us  when  the 
llui  is  in  the  equino\'e<í. 
rVom  this  confideration  Dr.  Gregory  en- 
deavcurs  to  account  for  riie  appearance 
oí  the  fafc'ie  in  nnrs,  which  are  certain 
fvvaths  or  fillets  fe  en  in  thfs  planet,  and 
pwfited  paraücl  to  his  c([uator :  for  as 
among  u?,  the  fiine  climates  has  at  dif- 
ftrent  fealbns  very  iinequal  degrees  of 
heat,  but  as  in  mars  it  is  oiherv^ife,  the 
fame  parallel  having  always  a  pretty  equa- 
ble  degrce  of  heat,  ir  follows,  that  thfcfe 
fpots  may  probably  be  formed  in  mars,  or 
in  lu's  atmorphcte,  as  fnow  and  clouds 
are  in  our?,  't>i'^.  by  íhé  coníiant  difFerent 
in'eniions  of  heat  and  coid  in  the  difíer- 
ent  parallels,  and  fo  come  to  he  extend  - 
ed in  circles  or  belrs  parallel  to  hís  equa- 
tor, or  the  circle  of  his  diurnal  motion. 
And  this  fanrie' principie  may,  perhaps, 
fyive  the  ph^noj-acnon  of  jupiters  belrs, 
that  plaiiet»  like  m^r*?,  having  a  perpe- 
tual tquinox.    Ste  Júpiter. 

Mars,  ami^ng  chf:m:lts,  denotas  iron,  as 
being  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  infiut  nce 
of  that  planet.    See  the  aiticle  Iron. 

Ci-Qcus  j/Mars.    Sec  rhe  articlt;  Crocus. 

Crjjlals  of  Mars.    See  th^t  article  Cry- 

i?)'avrj  (j/  Mars.    See  the  article  Flos. 
Írríc/'MARS,  arbor  fíiartis,  ín  chemillry, 
■  á  fpecies  of  mctailic  vtrnrt^tion,  ihe  pro- 
.  cefs  cf  making  wjiich  is  this:  diíToIve 
ftefl  filingfi  in  ¡pirit  of  nitre,  and  to  the 
Icliüion  a.hl  o:l  of  tartar  per  dtl'"quium  : 
VüL.  11 L. 


by  thi8  means  a  fermentatlon  wIlI  be  ex- 
cited,  which  being  over,  there  will  (  e 
formed  beautíful  vegetations  about  the 
furface,  expreíTing  the  branches  of  trees. 

MARSALA,  a  port-tovvn  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Mazara  :  eaft  long.  12°  6% 
north  lat,  -^7'  ^o''. 

MARSALQJJIVER,  a  port-town  cf  AU 
giers,  on  the  coaíl  of  Barbary,  fituated  en* 
a  bay  of  the  fea,  oppoGte  to  Oran. 

MARSEILLES,  a  city  and  port  of  Pro- 
vence,  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  oftlie  Me- 
diterranean,  twenty-fivc  miles  nonh-wtft 
of  Toulon  :  eaíl  long.  5'°  zq\  north  lat, 

MARSH  AL,  ín  its  primary  íignifícation, 
means  an  officer  who  has  the  commaníl 
or  care  of  horfes  ;  but  it  is  now  applled 
to  ofíicers  who  havc  very  diffcrentem- 
*  ploymenf?,  as  e.u  l  maiílial,  knight  mar- 
íhal,  or  marílial  of  the  kirg's  houfe,  £rr, 
See  the  articles  Earl-marshal>. 
Knight-marshal,  &c, 

tAüKsvíAL  oj  the  kiíi^^s  heuch^  an  officer 
who  has  the  cuftody  of  the  king's  b-nch- 
prifon  in  Southwaik,  Tliis  ofiicer  Í9 
obliged  to  give  his  attendance,  and  to 
take  into  his  cuftody  all  perfons  com- 
mifted  by  that  court, 

Marsh  AL  cf  tke  cxckcqucr.zn  offirer  to 
whom  thdt  court  commits  the  king*s 
debtors^ 

Marsh  AL  0/^/^5  k'mg's  hall  y  an  officer  who 
has  the  c.ire  of  placing  rhe  houfliold-fer- 
vants  and  ilrangers  at  table,  according  lo 
iheir  quality. 

Marshal,  or  Mareschal,  ofFrance, 
an  o'fficer  of  the  greateíi  dígnity  in  the 
french  armies.  When  tviro  or  more  mar- 
íhals  are  in  the  army,  the  eldeít  com- 
mand?, 

MARSHALLÍNG  a  coat^  in  heraldry,  ís 
the  difpoial  cf  íever^l  coats  of  arms  l^e- 
longing  to  dilliníl  families,  in  one  and 
the  fame  cfcut  heon  or  íh¡eld,  togerher 
wiih  iheir  ornaments,  paits,  and  appur- 
tenanres. 

MARSHFIELD,  a  maiket-town  of  Wilt- 
íhire,  iliirtv- nnles  north  weft  of  Saliíbury. 

MARSHLAnD,  the  wcft  dividen  of  Ñor- 
fo!k.    S»'e  ihe  niMcle  NoRFOLK, 

MARSHMALLOW,  cJiha^a,  ¡n  botany 
and  medicine.  See  thearticle  Althtea. 

MARSRY  lands,  thofe  liableto  be  over- 
flowed  by  the  lea,  or  large  rivers,  for  the 
drainingof  which,  feethe  articlesDiTCH, 
Drain,  ^c. 

As  maríliy  lands  fatten  catíle  the  íbóneft 
of  any,  and  preferve  íheep  from  the  rot, 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  of  ihem 
12  C  to 
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to  ralfe  a  crofs  or  femicircular  bank  of 
earth  in  them,  and  to  plant  this  witli 
trees,  vvhich  might  afFord  íhelter  to  the 
caitle,  a  tliing  very  much  wanted  ¡n  alt 
oftherr». 

MARSICO,  a  city  of  Italy,  feventy  miles 
füuth-eaft  of  Naple?. 

MARSILEA,  in  boíany,  a  genus  of  the 
cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants,  witliout  any 
coro! la  or  cup  :  the  antheiíe  are  füur, 
and  placed  on  an  obtufely  conic  body  : 
the  fruit  is  of  a  roundiíli  figure,  confift- 
ing  or  four  ceJIs,  in  each  of  which  are 
contained  í'cveral  roundiíli  feeds. 
Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  ihe 
falvinia  of  Micheli,  and  pilularia  of  Dil- 
Ipnius. 

MARSUPIALIS  MUscuLus,  in  anato- 
iny,  a  mufcle  otherwiíe  called  the  inier- 
nal  obturator.    See  Obturator. 

MARTABAN,  a  city  and  port-iown  of 
the  fur  her  India,  on  the  eaít  fide  of  the 
b.iy  of  Bengal  :  eaft  long  97°,  north  lat, 
ló*»  lo'. 

MARTES,  the  martin,  ín  zoblogy.  See 
the  article  Martín. 

St.  MARTHA,  a  city  and  port-town  of 
Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  and  the 
capital  tf  the  province  of  St.  Maitha  : 
weit  \ons;.  74°  50',  north  lat.  11**  45'. 

MARTI  AL,  among  phyficians,  an  appel- 
laiion  given  to  the  prep.irations  of  íion. 
See  the  article  Iron. 

Martial  law,  is  the  law  of  war,  which 
entireJy  depends  on  the  arbitrary  power 
üf  the  prince,  or  of  thofe  to  whom  he 
has  deíegated  it.  For  though  the  king 
can  males  no  lavvs  in  time  of  peace  wíth- 
cut  the  confent  of  parliament,  yet  in  time 
of  war  he  ufes  an  abfolute  power  over 
the  army. 

MARTÍGÜES,  a  port-town  of Provence, 
in  France,  fituated  on  a  bay  ofthe  Mediter- 
i'anean-,  f.xteen  miles  weft  of  Marfeille?. 

MARTIN,  martes  y  in  zoology,  a  fpeciis 
of  murtela,  of  a  blackiíli  brown  colour, 
and  with  a  palé  throat  :  it  is  aboiu  the 
íize  ofthe  common  cat,  but  more  ílender. 
See  the  article  Müstela. 

Martin  is  alfo  the  ñame  of  a  bird  of  the 
hirundo'kind,  of  a  blark  colour,  and  witlí 
thetnroat  whiie.    S.e  Hirundo. 

Ccife  Martin,  a  promontory  of  Valencia, 
in  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean  :  it  is 
ijnder  the  meridian  of  London  :  north 
lu.  38*'  50'. 

MAPvTINGALE,  in.tlie  manege,  a  ihong 
of  leather,  faílened  10  ene  end  of  the 
girths  under  the  belly  of  a  hoife,  and  at 
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the  othcr  end  to  the  mufs-roll,  to  kecp 
him  from  rea  ring. 

MARTINICO,  the  chief  of  the  french 
Caribbee-iflands,  fituated  in  61^  of  weít 
long.  and  between  14*^  and  15°  north 
ht.  It  is  fixty  miles  long,  butisfcarce 
twenty  broad  in  any  part. 

MARTLETS,  in  heraldry,  little  birds 
r<fprefented  wiihoiit  feet,  and  nfed  as  a 
diíference  or  mark  of  dlliinflion  for 
younger  brotliers,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  to  truft  lo  the  wings  of  vir- 
tue  and  mcrir,  in  order  to  raiíe  them- 
felves,  and  not  lo  their  feet,  they  having 
little  land  to  fet  their  footon.  See  píate 
CLXV.  fig.  4. 

MARTNETS,  in  aíhip,  fmall  lines  fallen 
ed  to  the  Icetch  of  a  fail,  reeved  througl 
a  block  on  the  top-maíl  head,  and  coni- 
íng  down  by  the  maft  to  the  deck.  Theii 
ufe  is  to  bi  ing  the  leetch  of  l^he  fail  clolc 
to  tlie  vard  to  be  furled. 

MARTYNrA,  in  botany,  agenusofllie 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plañís, 
with  a  monopttalous»  flower,  campanu- 
lated,  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  and  contain- 
ing  a  honey-juice:  the  fruit  isan  ohlom^, 
capfule,  containing  four  íteds  of  the  fame 
figure. 

MARTYR,  in  the  chfiílian  fenfe  of  llie 
word,  is  ene  who  lays  down  his  lífe  for 
the  gofpeK  orfuíTers  death  for  thefiketi 
bis  religión. 

The  cliriftian  churcb  has  abountled  in 
martyrs,  and  hiltory  is  filled  with  fur- 
prizing  accounts  of  their  fjnguhr  con 
ftancy  and  forniude  under  the  crufltlr 
torments  human  natiire  was  c^pal)ie  < 
fuíFering.    The  priin-rlve  chriltians  wci  : 
accnfeil  hy  their  eneniies  cf  p'iying  a  fni ' 
of  divine  worlhip  to  the  martyrs.  O 
this  we  have  an  inllance  in  the  anfwer  i>: 
the  church  of  Smyrna  to  the  fuggcílíí;; 
of  the  Jcws,  who,  ai  ihe  martyrdom  i; 
.  Polvcarp,  defned  the  heallu-n  jmlge  n; 
to  fuñ'er  tlie  chrilli^íns  to  carry  oíT  hij 
body,  leit  they  íhüuld  Isave  their  criici- 
fied  maíier,  and  worílilp  hiu)  in  his  (Icact. 
To  which  they  anfwered.        VVe  can 
**  neither  forfike  Chrifi,  ñor  woríliip 
**  any  cther:  for  we  wojíli^p  him  as  the 
fon  of  God  i  but  love  the  ninrtyrs  as 
tlie  difciples  and  tbllowcrs  ciihe  LorU, 
for  the  grcat  aílí^ion  ihey  have  ihcwn 
to  ihí'ir  kmg  and  :na{ler."    A  like 
anf^^.er^'Vas  gíven  at  fbe  ii^rlyidom  cf 
Fíuítuofus  in  Spiin.  Fór  when  thf¡i¡;>^e 
aíked  Eulogius,  bis  deacon,  wlulhtrlie 
would  not  woiíhip  Fiuéluüfus,.  as  ihink- 
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ín¿  that  tboiigh  be  refufed  to  worfiiip  the 
lieathen  idols,  he  miglit  yet  be  inclíncd 
to  woríhip  a  chriftian  martyi'5  Eulogius 
replíed,  I  do  not  worfliip  Friifluofus, 
<'  but  blm  whom  Fmótuofus  woríliipp/* 
The  primitive  cbrillians  believed,  that 
the  martyrs  enjoyed  very  fingular  privi- 
leges:  that  upon  tlieir  death  they  weie 
immediately  admilted  to  the  beatifíc  v¡- 
fion,  wbile  olher  fouls  waited  for  the 
.  completion  of  their  happinefs  till  ihcday 
ofjudgment:  and  that  God  vvould  grant 
chiefly  to  their  prayers  the  haílening  of 
his  kingdom,  and  íliortening  the  times 
of  perfecution. 

The  churchcs  built  over  the  graves  of  the 
jnartyrs,  and  called  by  their  ñames,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  memory  of  their 
fufíerings,  were  diftinguiíhed  by  the  title 
martyrinm,  confefíio,  or  memoria. 
The  feílivals  of  the  martyrs  are  of  very 
antient  date  in  the  chriftian  chtirch,  and 
may  be  carried  back  at  leaft  till  the  time 
of  Polycarp,  who  fuffered  martyrdom 
about  ihe  year  of  Chrift  168.  On  thefe 
days  the  Chriftians  met  at  the  graves  of 
the  martyrs,  and  ofFered  prayers  and 
ihanklgivings  to  God  for  the  examples 
they  had  afTorded  them  :  they  celebrated 
theeucharift,  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor  ; 
which,  together  with  a  panegyrical  or.i- 
lion  or  fermon,  and  reading  the  aéts  of 
the  martyrs,  were  the  fpiritual  exercifes 
of  thefe  annivcrfaries. 
MARTYROLOGY,  in  the  church  of 
Reme,  is  a  catalogue  or  lift  of  martyr?, 
induding  the  hiítory  of  their  Uves  and 
fuíFering'í  for  the  fake  of  religión» 
The  niartyrologies  draw  their  materials 
froni  ihckalendars  of  particular  churches, 
in  which  the  feveral  feftivals  dedicated  to 
them  are  maikcd  5  and  whírh  feem  to  be 
dcrived  from  the  pratlice  of  the  antient 
Ronians,  who  infertcd  the  ñames  of 
héroes  and  great  men  ín  their  faíli,  or 
public  rcgilters. 

The  maríyrologies  are  very  numerous, 
and  contain  many  vidiciilous  and  even 
contradi61ory  navralives;  which  is  eafily 
accounted  for,  if  we  confidcr  how  many 
forged  and  fpurious  accounts  of  the  lives 
ofraintsand  maityrs  appeared  in  the  firít 
ages  oi  ihe  churcli,  wíiich  tl:e  iegendaiy 
wriicrs  afierwards  adopted  without  exa- 
niining  iiuo  the  truih  of  them.  How- 
evcr  Tome  good  critics,  of  late  years,  hava 
,gí>ne  a  f;reat  way  towards  clearing  the 
Évcs  of  the  faints  and  martyrs  from  the 
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monftrous  heap  of  fí6>¡on  they  laboured 
under,  See  the  arricie  Leg EN D. 
M  ARVEL  of  Perú,  in  botany,  a  ñame  ufed 

by  fome  for  ¡alap.    Sec  Jalap. 
MARY  MAGDALENAS  DAY,  a  feftival 
of  the  romiíh  church,  obfcrved  on  the 
tvventy-fecond  of  July. 
MARYGOLD,  or  Marsh-marygold, 
a  plant  called  by  botanjíts  cahha.  Sea 
the  article  Cai.tha. 
Co;'A?  Mar-YGOLD,  chryfanthemum.  See 

the  article  ChrysanTHEMUM. 
Frepicb  Marygoi  D,  in  botany,  tagetc?. 

See  the  article  TAGETES. 
MARYLAND,  one  of  the  briiiHi  planta- 
tions  in  North  America,  íitualed  between 
74**  and  78^  weíl  long,  and  between  38" 
and  4.0^  north  lat. 
MASANDERAN,  a  province  of  Perfn, 
filuated  on  the  ibuthern  coaft  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and  ufually  comprthended  in 
Gilan. 

MASCON,  or  Macón,  a  ciiy  of  Franca, 
in  the  dulchy  vt'  Burgundy,  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  Lyons. 
MASCULINE,  crMAscuLiNE  gender, 
among  grammarianí,  that  belcnging  to 
the  male.   See  the  article  Gen der. 
MASílAM,  a  m^jket-town  of  Yorkíliire, 
fituated  twenty-four  miles  norih-weft  of 
the  city  of  York. 
MASIERS,  orMEsiERs,a  town  of  France, 
ín  the  province  of  Champ^ign,  fituated  on 
the  river  Maes,  thirty-five  miles  norlh- 
eaft  of  Rheims. 
MASK,  or  Masque.    See  the  article 
Masque. 

MASON,  a  perfon  employed  under  the  di- 
re61ion  of  an  architefl,  in  the  raifing  of 
a  fione-building. 

The  chi(  f  bufincfs  of  a  mafon  is  to  make 
the  inortar;  raife  the  walls  from  the 
foundation  to  the  top,  with  the  necelTary 
retreats  and  perpendicularsi  to  form  the 
vaults,  and  employ  the  llones  as  dclivered 
to  him,  When  the  ftones  are  Jarge,  the 
bufinefs  of  hewing  or  cutting  them  be- 
longs  to  the  ftone-cutters,  ihough  thefe 
are  frcquently  confounded  with  mafons : 
the  ornaments  of  fculpture  are  performcd 
by  carvers  in  ftones  or  fculptors.  The 
tools  or  implements  piincipally  ufed  by 
them  are  the  fquare,  Icvel,  plnmb-line, 
bevel,  compafs,  hammer,  chiftTel,  mnllet, 
faw,  irowej,  See  Square,  &c, 

Ikfides  the  common  iníhumentí  ufed  in 
the  hand,  they  have  likewife  machines 
for  raifmgof  great  burdens,  and  the  con- 
iz  C  %  duíling 
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duíling  of  Urge  ftones,  the  principal  of 
whicli  are  the  iever,  pully,  vvheel,  crane, 
^c,    See  the  arricie  Lever,  &c, 

^''ce  aníi  accepted  Mas  O  ti  s,  a  very  antient 
Icciety  or  body  of  men,  fo  called,  either 
fro:i)  íbme  exrraordinary  knowledge  of 
inafonry  or  building,  which  thcy  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  mr.íU'rs  of,  or  becaufe  the 
fi\i\  founders  of  ihe  fociety  were  perfons 
of  that  proftííTion.  Thefe  ^re  now  very 
ccnlider«iblc,  both  for  niimber  and  cha- 
ra¿ler,  being  found  ¡n  evcry  country  in 
Europe,  and  confifting  princípally  of  per- 
fons oF  merit  and  conñderation.  As  to 
antiqiiity,  they  lay  claim  to  a  ftandíng  of 
fome  thoufand  years.  What  the  end  of 
their  íníUiution  is,  feems  ñiU  in  fome 
.  meaíbre  a  fecret  5  and  they  are  faid  to  be 
admitted  into  the  fraternity  by  being  put 
in  poíTeflion  of  a  great  nuinber  of  fecrets, 
called  the  mafon^s  word,  which  ha  ve 
been  religión fly  ¡cept  from  age  to  age, 
being  never  divulged. 

^^ASONRY,  in  general,  a  branch  of  ar- 
chiteélure,  confiíting  in  the  art  of  hew- 
ing  or Tquaring  ílones,  and  ctitting  them 
level  or  perpendicular,  fcr  the  ufes  of 
buÜding  :  but  in  a  more  limiied  fenfe, 
iiíafonry  ¡s  the  art  of  affembling  and 
jolning  ftones  together  with  mortar. 
Htnce  arifes  as  many  different  kinds  of 
maibnry,  as  ihere  are  dífferent  fornns  and 
inarjnsrs  for  layíng  cr  joining  ftone?. 
Vitruvius  mentions  f!:ven  kinds  of  ma- 
fonry  ulcd  among  the  antients,  three  of 
liewed  (Ion?,  ^viz,  that  in  form  of  a  net; 
lint  in  binding,  and  that  called  the  greek 
ma'bnl  y  j  ano  lin  ee  of  unhewed  ftones, 
fífiz,  that  of  an  equál  couiTe,  that  of 

.  an  unequal  courfe,  and  that  filled  up 
in  ihe  middle  j  and  the  feventh  was  a 
compolliion  of  aíl  the  reft,  each  in  their 
order. 

Ner  m^fonry,  callíd  by  Vitruvius  rellcu- 
latuin,  from  :ts  refemhlance  tó  the  medies 
cf  a  nct,  ccnfift>  cf  ftones  fquared  in 
their  courí'es,  and  fo  difpofed  as  that  their 
jojnts  go  obliquely  j  and  their  díjgonals 
are  ihtt  one  perpendicular,  and  (he  other 
Icvtl,  This  is  the  nioíl  agreeablc  mafon- 
ry  to  the  eye,  but  is  very  apt  to  crack, 
S:!e  píate  CLXX.  %.  6.  n°  i.  .  ' 
Bound  maíbñry,  thritin  wlíich  the  ftones 
wt-re  piaceii  one  cv  r  anoiher  Irke  tifes : 
the  jíunts  of  ihelr  béds  being  level;  and 
tlic  jiíounters  pu  p^nd.Vular,  fo  tlíat  the 
joint  ihat  müUíits  d  (eparates  two 
Uone*?,  alwsys  fíills  dircótiy  ovcrthe  mid- 
dle'of  the  ftone  bdów.  .  This  is  Jefs 
beautiíul  than  the  net  worlc^  but  it  is 


more  folid  and  durable.  See  ibid,  n**  2. 
Greek  mafonry,  according  to  Vitiuvius 
is  that  vvhere  after  we  have  laid  two 
ftones,  each  of  which  makes  a  courfé, 
another  is  laid  at  the  end,  which  makes 
two  courfes,  and  the  fame  order  is  oV 
ferved  throughout  the  building ;  this 
may  be  called  double  binding,  iñ  regard 
the  binding  is  not  only  of  ftones  of  the 
fame  courfe  with  one  another,  but  like- 
vvife  of  one  couríe  with  another  coui'fe 
Ihid  n**  3. 

Mafonry  by  equal  courfes,  called  by  the 
aiitieríts  irodomum,  difFersin  noihingfróm 
the  bound  maíbnry  but  onlv  in  this,  that 
its  ftones  are  nct  hewn.  Ibid*  n^,  4. 
Mafonry  by  unequal  courfes,  called  pfeu- 
difodomuni,  is  alfo  made  of  unhewed 
ftones,  and  laid  in  bouñd  work :  but 
then  ihey  are  not  of  thé  fame  th¡cknef«, 
ñor  is  there  any  equality  obíVrved,  ex- 
cepíing  ¡n  the  feveral  courfes  ;  the  courfes 
themftlves  being  unequal  to  each  o^her 
Ibid.  n^  5.  * 
Mafonry  filled  up  in  the  middle,  called 
by  the  antients  empleólion,  is  likevVifé 
made  of  unhewed  ftonéj,  ahd  by  courfes: 
but  the  ftones  are  only  fet  in  order  as' to 
the  courfes  5  the  middle  being  filled  up 
with  ftones  thrown  in  at  random  amcng 
the  mortar.  Ibúl.  n®  6. 
Compound  maíbnry  is  of  Vitruvius*s  pro* 
pofmg,  fo  called  as  being  /oi  med  of  all 
the  reft,  In  this  the  courfes  are  of  hewed 
ftone  ;  and  the  niiddle  being.  Icft  void,  is 
filled  up  with  mortar  and  pebbles  thrown 
in  together:  after  this  thé  ftones  of  one 
courfe  are  bound  to  tliofe  of  another 
courfe  with  era 01  p  irons  faftened  wiih 
melted  lead.  Ibid.  n*^  7.  ' 
All  the  kinds  cf  mafonry  now  in  ufe 
may  be  reduced  to  thefe  five,  O'/z.  bound 
mafonry  thst  of  brick-work,  where  the 
bo-iies  pro¡e6luií;s  of  the  ftones  in« 
clofe  fquare  fpacps  or  pannel?,  &c.  fet 
with  biicksj  that  de  moijon,  or  fmall 
work,  where  the  courfes  are  equal,  wt!l 
fquared,  an'd  their  edges  or  beds  rufti- 
csied  j  that  where  the  courfes  are  uri' 
equal  j  and  that  filled  up  in  the  middle 
with  lirrle  ilones  and  mortar. 

MASQUE,  or  Ma  SK,  a  cover  for  the  face, 

•  wiíh  fiiitable  apjiiures  for  the  eyes  ánJ 
moudi.  • 

MASQUES,  in  arcliiíeélure,  denotes  cer- 
lain  groré((]ué  faces,  uíed  to  fill  vacant 
places,  as  friez2s,  panntls  of  doors,  l:e)S, 
of  arciie.R,  &c,  *^ 

MASQUERADE,  an  affembly  of  perfons 
maíkcd,  and  dielíed  ir.  peculiar  habits, 
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meefing  to  dance  and  divert  themfelves. 
ijASS,  mtjfa,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
oiiíce  or  prayeis  ufed  at  the  celebration 
ot  the  euchariíl  ;  .  or  in  other  vvords, 
confecrating  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  and  ofFering 
them  fo  tranfubftantiated,  as  an  expia- 
toiy  facrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
As  the  mafs  ¡s  ín  general  belieyed  to  be 
a  reprefentalion  of  the  paíllon  of  cur 
bleílcd  Saviour,  fo  evcry  a6lion  of  the 
prieit,  and  every  particular  part  of  the 
l'eivice,  is  fuppoíed  to  allude  to  the  par- 
ticular circumílances  of  bis  paífion  and 
deaih. 

The  general  divifion  of  maíTes  confifts  in 
high  and  low  j  the  fiift  is  that  fung  by 
the  choiifters,  and  celebrated  with  the 
aífiftancc  of  á  deacon  and  fub-deacon  : 
lowmaíTes  are  thbfe  in  which  the  prayers 
are  barely  rehearfed 'without  linging. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  different  or 
occafional  maíTes  in  the  romiíh  church, 
many  of  v;hich  have  nothing  peculiar 
but  ihe  nanie  :  l'uch  are  ihé  maíTes  of  the 
faints;  that  of  St.  Mary  of  the  íhovv, 
celebrated  on  the  fífth  of  Auguít  ;  that 
bf  St.  Margaret,  patronefs  oí  lying-in 
women  j  that  of  the  feaft  of  Sr.  John 
the  baptiíl,  at  which  are  faid  three 
maíTes ;  that  of  the  Innccents,  at  which 
iíie  gloria  ín  excelfis,  and  the  hallelujah 
2re  omitted,  and  it  beinga  day  of  moum- 
ing,  the  altar  is  of  a  vtolet-colour.  As 
to  orJinary  maíTes  fome  íre  faid  for  the 
dead,  and,  it  is  fuppof¿d,  contribute  to 
íeich  the  loul  out  of  purgatory  j  at  theí'e 
rnaíTes  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and 
tfie  oniy  dccorations  are  a  crofs  in  the 
midíl  of  fix  yellow  wax-lights  :  ihe  drcfs 
of  the  celébrant,  and  the  very  mafs-book 
are  black :  many  parts  of  the  ofike  are 
omitted,  and  the  people  are  dilmiíTed 
withouf  the  henedi¿liüri.  If  the  maís 
be  faid  for  a  perlón  dilli  guiílied  by  his 
rank.  or  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a  fu- 
neral oration  :  they  ere^  a  chapclle  ár- 
dente,  that  is,  a  repreíentation  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  w.th  branches  and  tapcrs  of  yel- 
low wax,  eiiKer  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  or  near  the  deceafed's  tomb, 
where  ihe  prieit  pronounces  a  folemn  ab- 
foliuion  of  the  decealed.  There  are  llke- 
wile  private  maíTcs,  fiid  for  íioicn  or 
ftrayed  goods  or  cattie  j  for  healih  5  for 
traveller?,  fefr.  which  go  undcr  the  ñame 
of  votive  maílcs.  There  is  llill  a  furiher 
Hi(tiné\¡on  of  maíTes  denoniinafed  from 
the  cüuntries  in  which  tjiey  were  ufed  5 
thuj  the  gothic  mafs,  or  imíia  moíarabuni. 


is  that  ufed  among  the  Goths  when  tbey 
were  mafters  of  Spain,  and  which  is  Itill 
kept  up  at  Toledo  and  Salamanca  ;  the 
ambrofian  mafs  is  that  compofed  by  St. 
Ambrofe,  and  ufed  on!y  at  Milán,  of 
which  city  he  vvas  biíliop  5  the  gallic 
mafs,  ufed  by  the  antient  Gauis  j  and  the 
román  mafs,  ufed  by  almoft  a II  the 
churches  in  the  romiíli  communion. 

Mass  of  tkc  prafan^ified^  iJiiJfa  prafanc^ 
tificaioriim,  is  a  mais  peculiar  to  the 
greek  church,  in  which  there  is  no  con- 
lecration  cf  the  elements  5  but  after  fing« 
jng  íbme  hymns,  they  receive  the  bread 
an~d  v/ine  which  was  before  conlecrated. 
This  mafs  is  performed  all  Lent,  except 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  the  annun- 
ciation,  The  príeíl  counts  upon  his 
fingers  the  days  of  the  enfuing  wtek  on 
which  it  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  cuts  ofF 
as  many  pieces  cf  bread  at  the. aliar,  as 
he  is  to  l'ay  maíles  5  and  after  having 
confecrated  ti)em,  íteeps  them  in  \fine, 
and  then  puts  them  in  a  box  j  out  of 
which,  upon  every  occafion,  he  takes 
fome  of  it  with  a  Ipoon,  and  putting  it 
on  adiíh,  íets  it  upon  the  altar. 

MASSA,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  fouth- 
fide  of  the  gulph  of  Naples,  twenty  miles 
fouth  of  that  capital. 

Massa,  the  capital  ofthe  dutchy  ofMaíTi 
G  irara,  in  Iialy,  fituated  between  ihe  rer- 
ritories  ofLucca  and  Genoa  :  eaft  long. 
10^  40',  norih  lat.  43^  55^ 

Massa  is  alio  a  town  of  Iialy,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Tufcany:  eaít  long.  \\^  50',  noriU 
Iat.430,'. 

MASSACHUSET-coLONY,  theprír.cipal 
fub-divifion  of  New-England,  is  bound- 
ed  by  New  Hampíhire,  on  the  north  ;  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  eaíland  Ibuth  j 
and  by  Conne¿licut  and  New-York,  on 
Jhe  weít.  It  is  about  ico  miles  long, 
and  40  broad, 

MASSALÍANS,  a  fet  of  enthuíiafts  who 
fprarg  up  about  the  year  361,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Conllantius,  who 
maintained  that  men  have  two  fouls,  a 
celcílial  and  a  diabolical,  and  that  the 
laiter  is  driven  out  by  práyer.  They 
pretended  to  prophecy,  and  aíiirmed  that 
they  could  fee  the  trinity  with  iheir  cor- 
poreal  eyes  ;  and  belíeved  that  the  holy 
ghoíl  defcended  viiiblv  upon  them,  cfpe- 
cially  at  the  time  of  iheir  ordination, 
when  they  trod  the  devil  under  fooí,  and. 
danced  upon  him, 

MASSETER,  inanatomy,  a  mufcle  which 
has  ils  origin  in  the  lowrr  and  interior 
part  of  the  j^igum,  and  its  end  at  the  ex- 
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tfrnal  fuperficies  of  the  angle  ef  ,the  jaw, 
The  duélus  ítenonianus,  or  falival  dufl 
of  Steno,  paíTes  over  this  mufcle. 
MASSIVE,  aniong  buililerf,  an  epithet 
given  t'3  whatevt-r  ís  too  heavy  and  íblid  : 
thus  a  mafTive  coliimn,  is  .one  too  flíort 
and  thick  íor  the  ordtr  whofe  capital  it 
bears  ;  and  a  maíTii'e  wall,  is  one  whole 
opcnings  or  lights  are  too  ímall  in  pro- 
poriion. 

MASSORA,  in  matters  of  líteratuie,  a 
oltícal  work,  containíng  remarks  on  the 
verfe?:,  words,  Jetters,  and  vowel-points 
cf  the  hebyew-tcxt  of  the  bible  ;  a  work 
more  labcrious  than  ufcfiil,  fuch  peor  ob- 
fervations  being  beneath  tbe  notice  of 
men  of  learning. 

MASSOVIA,  or  Warsovia.  See  the 
article  Warsovia. 

M  AST,  in  naval  arch¡te6^urc,  a  large  tlm- 
ber  in  a  íliip,  for  íuftainingr  the  yavds, 
fails,  íífr.-  S'iQ  the  article  Ship. 
In  large  veíTels  there  are  four  mafts,  ^vipí, 
the  mdin  maft,  fore-maíi,  mizen-maft, 
and  bowlprit.  The  main-maft  is  the 
principal  one,  ftanding  in  the  middle  of 
the  íbip  :  it.5  length,  according  to  Tome, 
íhoüid  be  that  of  the  midíhip-beam. 
Oihers  give  the  foilowing  rule  for  find- 
in^  ito  length,  ^iz.  multiply  the  briadtli 
cf  the  íliip,  in  feet,  by  24 ;  from  the  pro- 
<1m61,  cut  oíf  the  lalt  figure  towards  the 
jrght  hand  5  and  the  rell  will  be  tlie 
iengih  required,  Thus  fuppoíe  the  length 
of  the  midfhip  beam  vvas  50  feet ;  tlien 
30  X  a4zz  720,  from  which  cuttingofF 
the  laít  figure,  there  remains  7a  feei  for 
tbe  length  of  the  main-inaíl.  And  as 
for  the  thicknefs  cf  the  inain-maít,  it  is 
iifual  10  allovv  an  inch  to  every  yard  in 
Jength. 

Jn  píate  CLXX.  fíg.  5.  the  reader  will 
fei  a  fiift  rate's  main-mal^,  main-top, 
»nain-top-gallant,  and  bowfprit,  drawn 
jM  oportionally  by  a  íbale  of  j-  of  an  inch 
to  loo  feet  ftatute  mea  Ture. 
'For  the  proportions,  (^c  of  the  fore-maft 
«nd  rr.izen,  fec  the  anieles  Forb-Magt 
and  MiZEN.  .  ^ 

M  ASTER,  Tftagfjler,  in  general,  ís  a  title 
of  auihority  ;  as  the  grand  maílcr  of 
Malta,  the  mafter  of  St.  Lazarus,  fcfr. 
The  Romans  had  a  great  many  oíbcers 
!h\)s  denoniinated  j  as  tbe  mafter  of  the 
people,  or  diílatpr  ;  the  mafter  of  the 
cavalry,  foot,  ceníiis,  í¡íc,  See  thearticlts 
DiCTATOR,  Cavalry,  (^c. 

Master  cf  aris,  is  the  fitft  degr?e  taken 
up  in  foreign  univeifities,  and  fir  ihe 
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moft  part  in  thofe  of  Scotland ;  biit  the  Í 
fecond  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  can-  ? 
didates  not  being  admitted  to  it,  till  thev  t 
have  ftudied  feven  years  in  the  univerfity, 
See  the  article  Degree,  : 

Master  of  tbe  ceremojiies.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Ceremonv. 

Master s  in  chancery^   in  ordinary,  of  * 
which  there  are  twclve,  the  mafter  of 
the  rolls  being  chief,  are  ufually  chofer, 
out  qf  the  barrifters  of  the  common  law, 
and  fit  in  chancery,  or  at  the  rolls,  as 
aíFiftants  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  mafter 
of  the  rolls.  \ 
To  them  are  alfo  commítted  interinen- 
tory  reports,  ftating  of  accounts,  taking  ^ 
cofts,  And  fometimes  by  way  ot  • 

reference,  they  are  impowered  to  makc  a  ^ 
final  determination  of  caufes. 
They  have,  time  out  of  mind,  had  the 
honourto  fit  in  the  lords  houfe,  without 
either  writ  or  patent  to  empower  thera, 
They  formerly  infpe61ed  all  writs  of  fum- 
mons,  which  is  now  performed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  petty  bag,  Meflages  from 
the  lords  to  the  commons  are  carried  by 
them.  Affidavits  are  made  before  them, 
and  deeds  and  recognizances  acknow- 
ledged. 

There  are  alfo  mafters  in  chancery  ex- 
traordinary,  appointed  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor in  the  feveral  counties  ofEngland^ 
for  taking  affidavits,  recognizances,  6f¿;, 
for  the  eafe  of  the  fuitors  of  the  court. 

Master  cf  ihe  faculttesy  an  oíficer  under 
the  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury,  who  grants 
licences  and  difpenfations. 

Master-gu'nner.    See  Gunner. 

Master  of  tbe  borfet  a  great  ofiiter  of  the  - 
crown,  who  orders  all  matters  relating 
to  the  king's  ftables  races,  breed  ot 
borfes  j  and  commands  the  equerries  and  ' 
all  the  olhcr  ofhcers  and  tradefmen  em- 
ployed  in  the  king's  fiables.  His  coachc?, 
horfes,  and  attendanls  are  the  king's,  and 
be^ir  the  king's  arms  and  livery. 

Master  cf  the  ordimnce^  a  great  officer, 
who  has^the  chief  command  of  theking'8 
ordnance  and  artillery. 

Master  cf  there^jelsy  an  ofHrer  who  or- 
ders all  ihir.gs  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance of  plays,  maíks,  balls,  Éfr.  at  court. 

Mastí-R  of  the  rolls,  a  patent  oíTicer  for 

^  üfe,  who  has  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  of 
pnriiament  and  patenis  which  pafs  the 
grest-feal,  and  ofthe  records  of  chan- 
cery, as  alfo  commiíTions,  deeds,  recog- 
nizances, which,  being  made  of  rcllsof 
parchmeüt-  gave  rife  to  ihe  nanie. 
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In  abfence  of  the  chancellor  he  fits  as 
judge  in  the  coui  t,of  chancery  :  at  other 
times  heheais  caufes  in  the  rolls-ch?.pel, 
and  makes  orders  ;  but  all  hearings  be- 
fore  him  are  appealableto  the  chancellor. 
He  haih  a  writ  of  fummons  to  parlia- 
uient,   and  fits  on  the  fecond  wooll- 
pack  next  the  lord  chief  ¡uftice. 
ín  his  gift  are  the  fix  clerks  in  chancery, 
ihe  cxaminers,  three  clerks  of  the  petty 
bag,  and  the  fix  clerks  of  the  rolls-cliapel, 
where  the  rolls  are  kept,  and  the  rolls- 
houfe  for  his  habiiation, 
MasTER  of  a  fitp,  the  fame  with  captain 
¡a  ainerchant-man  ;  but  in  a  kíng's  íhip 
he  is  an  officer  who  ¡nl'pefls  the  provi- 
fions  and  ftores,  ánd  acquaints  the  cap- 
tain of  what  is  not  good,  takes  particu- 
lar care  of  the  rigging  and  of  the  ballaft, 
and  gives  direftions  for  ítowing  the  hold ; 
he  navigates  the  fliip  under  the  dire6\¡ons 
of  his  fupcnor  otücer  j  lees  that  the  loj*- 
and  log-hook  be  diily  keptj  obkrves  the 
appcarances  of  coalts,  and  notes  ilown 
in  his  journal  any  new  íhoal  or  rocks 
under  water,   wiih  their  bearing  and 
deplh  of  water,  &c. 
Master  at  arms  in  a  king's Jlñp^  an  oílicer 
wbodaiiy,  by  turns,  as  the  captain  ap- 
poinis,  is   to  exercife  the  petty  ofiicers 
anJ  Hiip's  company  5  to  place  and  re- 
lieve lentinels  ;  to  fee  the  candles  and 
fire  put  o'.it  according  to  ilíe  captain's 
oiüers  i  to  take  care  the  fmall  arms  are 
kept  in  good  order,  and  to  obferve  ihe 
direílions  of  the  lieutenant  at  arms. 
Master  of  tbe^temple,  fince  the  diífolutlcn 
oFthe  order  of  the  templars,  the  ípirirual 
giiide  and  pallor  of  the  Temple  is  ib 
called,  which  was  the  denomination  of 
ihs  founder  and  his  fiicceíTors. 
Master  of  the  'vjardrobc^  an  officer  un- 
der the  lord  chamberlain,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  royal  robes,  as  well  as  the 
vvearing  appartl,  collar,  george,  and  gar- 
tír,  fefc.    He  has  alfo  the  charge  of  all 
former  kings  and  queens  robes  remain- 
irgin  the  Tower,  all  hangings,  bedding, 
éfí".  íor  ihe  king's  houfe,  the  charge  and 
dtlivery  of  velvet  and  fcarlet  allowed  for 
liveries.  He  has  under  him  a  clerk  of  the 
sobes,  wardrohe  keeper,  a  yeoman,  Éfr. 
*ÍASTER-PiECE,  ckef  d'  ceuure,  is  parti- 
ailarly  ufed  among  the  Fiench,  for  a 
piece  of  work  done  by  thofe  who  defire 
lo  be  admitted  maíter  of  any  art  or  trade, 
W  way  cf  rpecimen  of  their  capacity. 
MtSTER-wORT,  in  boiany.    See  the  ac 
líele  Imperatoria. 
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^¿zr/^'r- Master.  See  Quarter.  ^  ' 
MASTIC ATION,  mafikatto,  in  medí* 
cine,  the  aólion  of  chewing,  or  of  agi- 
tating  the  folid  parts  ofourfood  betweea 
the  teeth,  by  mcans  of  the  mation  of  the 
jaws,  the  tongue,  and  ihe  lip:,  whereby 
it  is  broken  rnto  fmall  pieces,  impreg- 
nated  with  faliva,  and  fo  fítted  for  deglu- 
tition  and  a  more  eafy  digeftion. 
MASTICATORIES,  in  medicine,  fueh 
remedies  as  aietaken  in  at  tlie  mouth, 
and  chewed  in  order  to  promote  ihe  eva- 
cuation  of  che  faliva!  humour,  as  tobáceo, 
ginger,  pepper,  fage»  roíemary,  thyme, 
mailich, 

MASTICH,  ín  the  materia  medica,  a  folid 
refm,  of  a  palé,  yellow,  whtte  colour, 
brought  tous  principally  from  the  iíland 
of  Chios,  in  drops  or  tears  as  it  natnrally 
forms  itfelf  in  exfudating  from  the  tree, 
about  the  bignefs  and  much  in  the  fonn 
of  a  pea.  Ir  is  to  be  cholen  clear,  pel- 
lucid,  nnd  of  a  palé  yellowiíh  colour, 
well  fcented,^  and  brittle.  Wt  meet  with 
a  kind  of  caement  fometimes  kept  in  ths 
íhops  under  the  ñame  of  maftich.  It  is 
compofed  of  maítich  and  feveral  other 
ingredient?,  and  is  formed  into  cakes  for 
ufe.  This  is  intended  for  the  fervice  cf 
the  lapidaries,  to  fill  up  cracks  in  ftones, 

•  and  for  other  fuch  purpofes  :  but  is  by 
no  means  to  be  ufed  as  maftich  for  any 
of  the  medicinal  purpofes. 
Maftich  isdetergent,  aftringent,  and  fto- 
machicj  it  is  greatly  recommended  in 
invetérate  coughs  and  againft  fpi'.ting 
bloüd.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  aííiíts 
digeftion,  and  ftops  vomiting.  I(  is  ufed 
externally  in  platters  to  ihe  fegions  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines;  and  is  faid  lo 
ftop  vomiting  and  uurgi.igs,by  any  means» 

MASTtGADOÜR,  Masticadoür",  or 
Slabbering  bit,  in  the  manege,  a 
fnaíRe  of  iron,  all  fmooth,  and  of  a  picce, 
guarded  with  paternofters,  and  compofed 
of  three  halfs  of  great  rings,  made  into 
deml-ovals,  of  unequal  bignefs  5  the 
ItíFer  being  inclofed  wirhin  the  greater, 
which  ought  to  be  about  half  a  foot  higU 
See  the  article  Bit. 

MASTOIDES,  inanatomy,  the  fame  with 
mammillaris  ;  being  a'pplied  to  fuch  pro- 
ceíTtíS  in  tlie  body  as  have  the  appearance 
of  breafts  or  dugs,  arifing  in  a  broad 
bafis,  and  terminating  in  an  obtufe  top, 
Maftoides  is  fometimes  applied  to  the 
mufcle  which  ftoops  the  head,  próceed- 
ing  from  the  neck-bone  and  breaft-bonc, 
and  terminating  in  the  procefs  of  the 

mam- 
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Bnammtrormis.    Sec  the  artíclés  Mam- 

MILLARY  and  MUSCLE. 

MASULIPATAN,  a  city  and  port.town 
cf  the  hither  India  :  eaít  long.  Si**,  and 
north  lat.        i8',  » 

MAX  AGORD  A,  a  forfrefs  at  tbfc  entrance 
of  the  harbour  of  Cádiz. 

MATAMAN,  a  country  in  tlie  foulh  wea 
of  Africa,  bounded  by  Bengiielo,  on  the 
north  5  by  Manomotapa,  ón  the  eaft  ;  by 
CaíTraiia,  ón  the  íbuth  5  and  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  on  the  weft, 

MATAPAM-CAPE,  in  the  Morea,  the 
fouth  molt  promontory  cf  Europe,  fituat- 
ed  in  caíl  long.         ncrth  lat.  36". 

MATARO,  a  town  of  Spain,  fituated  on 
the  co^ft  of  Catalonia,  twelve  miles  eaít 
of  Bircelona. 

MATCH,  akindof  rope  flíghtly  twifted, 
and  prepared  to  retain  Hre  for  the  ufes  of 
nrtülery,  mines,  fire-works, 
It  is  made  of  hempen  tow,  ffjun  on  the 
wlieel  like  cord,  but  very  ílack ;  and  is 
compofed  of  three  twiíls,  which  are  af- 
rerwards again  covered  with  tow,  fo  that 
the  twilis  do  not  appear :  laftiy,  íi  is 
boiled  in  the  lees  of  oJd  wines.  This, 
•when  once  lighted  at  the  end,  buros  on 
gndually  and  regularly,  withouc  ever 
giiing  oat,  til!  the  whole  be  confumed  : 
the  hardeft  and  drieft  match  ís  gener^lly 
the  beíh 

I^ATCHING,  inthewine  trade,  the  pre- 
parlng  veíFels  to  preícrve  wines  and  oiher 
íiqiiors,  wiihout  iheir  growing  Ibur  or 
vapid.  The  meihod  of  doing  ir,  as  di- 
reéled  by  Dr.  Shaw,  is  as  foliows:  meit 
briiTiftone  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  when' 
thoroughiy  melled,  dip  into  it  ílips  of 
coiirfe  linen-cloih  j  take  thefe  out,  and 
íet  them  cool ;  this  ihe  wine-coopers  cali 
a  match  ;  take  one  of  thefe  matches,  fct 
on«  end  of  it  on  fíre,  and  put  it  into  the 
bung  hole  of  a  caík;  (iop  it  looíély,  and 
th'js  fuffer  ihe  match  to  burn  nearly  out  : 
then  drive  in  the  bung  tighf,  and  fot  the 
caík  afjde  fcr  an  hour  or  two,  At  the 
end  of  this  time  examine  the  cafk,  and 
yon  vvlll  fínd  that  the  fulphur  has  com- 
ínunicated  a  violent  pungcnt  and  fnftb- 
cating  fcent  to  the  caík,  vv¡;h  a  confider- 
able  degrí-e  of  acidiry,  wliich  ís  the  g-^s 
and  acid  fpir  t  o\  the  fulphur.  The  caík 
may  after  ihis  be  filkd  with  a  fmall  wine, 
which  has  (cavcq  done  its  fermentation, 
nnd  bunglng  ii  down  tight,  it  will  be 
kcpt  good,  ?.Tíá  will  foon  clarify;  this 
ís  a  commcn  and  verj'  uki'ul  meiliod. 


for  many  peor  wines  could  fcarcé  be  kípt 
potable  even  a  few  months  withoút  ir, 

MATER  Tentiis^  or  Pia  Mater.  See  the 
arrices  Meninges  and  Pía  mater. 

Mater  DURA,  or  ¿///r¿í  mater.  Seed- 
fo  Meninges  and  Dura  mater. 

MATERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king. 
dom  of  Naples  and  teriitory  c  f  Otianio, 
fituated  thirty  miles  fouth- weít  of  Birri. 

MATERANj'the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of 
ihe  fame  name^  íituaied  on  the  loutfi 
coaít  of  the  iíiand  of  Jiv^.  This  ciiy 
is  faid  to  lye  in  eaíl  long.  110°,  fouth  lat. 
7^  45'.  ' 

MATERIA  SUBTILI5,  denotes  a  fine 
fubtile  matter  which  the  Cartefians  fup- 
pofe  to  pervade  and  penétrate  freely  the 
pores  of  all  bodies,  to  fill  up  all  tlieir 
pores  ib  as  not  to  leave  tlie  Icaíl  vacoity 
or  interltice  between  them  \  they  bad  rc- 
courí'e  to  this  machine  to  fupport  the  doc- 
trine of  an  abíblute  plenum,  and  to  mike 
it  confiítcnt  with  the  phasnomenon  of 
motion,  See  Cartesian  Phíloso- 
PHY,  Plenum  and  Vacuum. 

Materia  chemica,  a  term  ufed  by  au- 
thors  to  exprefs  íuch  bodies  as  are  the  pe- 
culiar ohjeíls  of  chemical  experiments, 
See  Laboratory  and  Chemistry. 

Materia  medica,  comprehends  all  the 
fubíiances  eitherufed  in  medicine  in  their 
natural  ífaie,  or  which  aíFord  preparations 
that  are  fo;  thefe  belong  panly  lo  the 
animal,  partly  to  the  vegetable,  and  pait- 
ly  to  the  foíTil  kingdom.  See  the  articles 
Animal,  Vegetable  and  Fossii.. 
The  preparations  and  virtucs  of  all  which 
are  delivered  under  iheír  refpeflive  arti- 
cks,  but  in  as  concife  and  fcrupidous 
a  mannfr  as  we  pofiibly  could  j  fmce 
we  cannot  but  remark,  with  the  great 
Boyie,  that  it  is  too  frequcni  in  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  to  give  us  rathcr 
encomiums  iban  impartial  accounts  of 
the  fimples  they  treal  of.  However,  the 
fame  great  author  prcfers  the  ufe  of  aji- 
proved  fimples  to  that  of  compound  me- 
dicines, becaufc  one  or  othcr  of  the  in- 
gredients  may  ha  ve  diíferent  optiations 
from  thofe  intended  by  the  phyliciun : 
and  hcadds,  that  he  bad  fo  many  un- 
welcome  proofs  of  ihis  himfe*f,  thit  le 
ihought  it  his  duiy  to  caution  ütheis. 
agaiv.ft  the  like  inconvenicnce. 

MATHEMATICS,  from  /^^5>jírK,  o.¡- 
ginally  fignified  any  difciplme  or  learn- 
ing;  but,  at  prcfent,  dencves  that  fci- 
encé  which  teache?,  or  contemplares, 
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Uíhatever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or 
mealured,  ¡n  fo  far  as  computable  or 
meafurable;  and,  accordingly,  is  fub- 
(livided  into  arithmetic,  which  has  num- 
bers  for  its  objef^,  and  geometry,  which 
treats  of  magnitudf».  See  the  anieles 
^RiTiiMETic  arid  Geonjetry. 
Malhematics  are  commonly  diftinguinied 
into  piirc  and  fpeculative,  which  confidcr 
quantity  abftraéledly  ;  and  mixed,  which 
trcat  of  magnitude  as  fubfifting  in  mate- 
rial bodies,  and  confequently  are  Inter- 
woven  every  wherewith  phyfical  confide- 
rations; 

Mixed  mathematícs  are  very  comprehen- 
five }  fmce  to  them  may  be  referred  aftro- 
flomy,  optics,  geography,  hydrogra- 
phy,  hydroftatics,  mechanics,  fortifica - 
non,  navígation,  &c.  See  tlie  aiticles 
AsTRONOMY,  Opt:cs,  Gfr. 
Puré  mathematícs  have  ene  peculiar  ad- 
Vaniagc,  that  they  occafion  no  difputes 
among  wranglíng  difputants,  as  in  other 
branches  cf  knowledge  j  and  ihe  reafoii, 
i>,  hecaufe  the  definitions  of  the  terms 
areprcmifed,  and  every  body  that  reads 
a  propofition  has  the  fame  idea  of  every 
part  of  it.  Henee  it  is  eafy  to  put  an 
cndtoall  mathematical  cootroveríies,  by 
Ihcwing,  either  that  oifr  adveifary  has 
•  m  ftuck  to  his  definitions,  or  has  nct 
laid  down  true  premife?,-  or  elfe  that  he 
has  drawn  falfe  conclufions  from  trlie 
principie? ;  and  in  cafe  we  are  able  to  do 
miilierof  ihefe,  we  muft  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  proved. 
It  is  true,  that  in  mixed  malhematics, 
where  we  reafon  mathematically  iipon 
phjfical  fubjef^s,  we  cannot  give  íiich 
juft  definitions  as  the  geometricians :  we 
muft  therefore  reft  contení  wiih  defcrip- 
tions ;  aiid  they  wiH  be  of  the  fame  ufe 
as  definitions,  provided  we  are  confiíient 
v.iih  ourlclves,  and  always  mean  ilie  íbtne 
thing  hy  thofe  terms  we  have  once  tx- 
phined. 

Dr.  Barrow  gives  a  itioft  elegant  defcfip' 
lion  of  the  exccllence  and  ufcfuinefs  of 
mathematical  knowledgc,  in  his  inaugn- 
niloiation,  iipon  being  appoiniad  pío- 
ffíiorof  mathematícs  ai  Gambrid^e. 
The  nKJthemaricR,  he  ohferves,  etfeélunl- 
lyexcrcife,  not  vaiidy  dc'üdt,  ñor  ve::a- 
líouíly  tos-ment  lludious  minds  with  ob- 
fcure  fuhiiltics  ;  hiu  phínly  demdr.ftr^ie 
every  thirrg  witliin  the  ir  rcacb,  d£aw  ccr- 
lain  conclufions,  in(lru6l  by  profitable 
riilt^  and  unfold  pícala nt  nOeltions. 
Voi,.  IIL- 


Thefe  difcíplínes  likewife  cnnre,  an  *1 
corrobórate  the  mind  10  a  conliint  di- 
Jio^ence  in  ftudyj  they  wholly  dfliver  vi 
from  a  crediilous  fimplicity,  molí  Itron^'y 
fortify  US  ag:?inlt  the  vaniiy  of  rceptícilhij 
eíTcílually  rettrain  us  írom  a  raOi  pre- 
fumption,  moít  eifily  incline  u->to  a  dué 
alíent,  perfe6l;y  fiibje61  n«  to  the  goverri- 
ment  of  right  reafon,  Wliile  the  rnind 
is  abílraíled  and  elcvaied  from  fenfib-c 
matter,  diftinílly  víews  puré  forms,  con- 
celves  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  inveíti- 
gates  the  harmony  of  prí>portions  5  the 
manners  themfclvcs  air  íenfibly  conei^cd 
and  improved,  the  aft'e¿lions  compofcd 
.  and  reéiified,  the  fancy  calmed  and  fct- 
tled,  and  the  underÜanding  railed  and 
excited  to  more  divine  contempiationr, 

MATRA.SS,  CucuRBíT,  or  Boltheaí?, 
amongít  chemiíts.    See  Cucurbit. 

MATRICARIA,  feverfew,  in  butany, 
a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygainía  fu- 
perflua  clafs  of  plant?,  the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  radiated,  the  herma- 
phrodite  flowers  are  tubulofe  and  nume- 
rous.  placed  on  an  hemilpherical  difc: 
the  female  ones  are  ligulated  and  placed 
in  the  radius  :  the  feeds  are  obiong,  nak- 
cd  and  folítary,  being  contained  in  the 
cup,  and  plactd  on  a  convex,  naked  re- 
ceptacle.  See  píate  CLXXI.  fig.  i. 
Tliis  plant  has  always  been  allowéd  ohe 
of  the  fifíf  places  among  the  hyíleric  and 
utcrine  plants.  It  has  been  prefcri'oed  in 
powder  from  a  fcruple  to  h  df  a  dram  for 
a  dofe,  but  the  much  btiter  way  is  ¡ñ 
ílight  infufion  made  in  the  mnnner  of  tea, 
Taken  in  the  fame  msnner  fot  a  conti- 
nuance  of  time,  it  vvii!  bring  the  mentes", 
thouoh  fubjeft  to  be  interiupreJ  and  ir- 
regular, to  their  true  period,  and  vvill  re-: 
move  a  niimber  of  compinints,  the  na- 
tural conlequenres  of  fuch  an  irregulari- 
ty.  It  is  an  agreeable  c  irminative  and 
hiiicr;  it  ftrcnothens  thí*  ílomach  and  diP 
prrfcs  flítulencics  j  and  the  ex}>rrnc(l  juice 
is  l'tid  tokill  worr¿3  in  the  bowck.  Hü»F- 
man  praifes  it  as  a  febrifúge. 

MATRICE,  or  Matrix.  See  the  artiele 
Matrix. 

MATRICULA,  a  reguler  kent  of  the  ad- 
niiííion  of  officers  aod  perlons  ent-red  in* 
to  any  bpdy  or  focicty,  whereof  a  lift  is 
irade. 

TJús  vYord  was  formerly  appTied  to  a  kind 
of  alms-houfe  where  the  poor  were  pro- 
vided for,  having  certain  revenuCá  appro- 
pii.ited  to  it  for  tliat  puipofe, 
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MATRIX,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 

lUeriis.    See  the  ailicle  Uterus. 
Matríx,  ¡n  letter-foundery.    See  ihe  ar- 

(icle  FOUNDERY. 

MATRON ALI  A,  a  feftival  of  the  antient 
rom^n  matrons,  from  whom  ít  had  its 
líame.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  kalends 
of  March  in  honour  of  ihe  god  Mars  : 
and  was  to  the  román  ladies  what  the  fef- 
tival of  the  faturnalia  was  to  their  huf- 
bands;  for  at  this  timethey  ferved  their 
women  ílaves  at  tables,  and  received  pre- 
fents  from  their  huíbands.  See  the  article 

SaTURxNALIA. 

There  are  two  reafons  given  for  ?ts  inftí- 
tution :  iis  being  kept  in  rcmembrance  of 
the  peace  concluded  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines  by  tb.'  mediation  or  the  wo- 
men 5  or  of  Ilia,  ihe  mother  of  Romulus, 
being:  wiih  child  by  M^rs. 

M  ATROSSES,  are  foldiers  in  the  train  of 
ariillerv,  who  are  next  to  the  gunners, 
and  aíTiít  them  in  loading,  firing  and 
fpunging  the  great  guns.  They  carry  , 
lire-locks,  and  march  along  with  the 
fíore-wa^gons,  both  as  a  guard,  and  to 
give  their  fífiftance  in  cafe  a  waggon 
íbould  break  down. 

MATT,  in  a  íhip,  rope-yard,  junk,  fefr. 
beat  flat  and  interwoven  5  ufed  ín  order 
to  preferve  the  yards  from  galling  or 
nihbing  in  hoifting  or  lowering.them. 

MATTADORE,  in  playing'at  ombre. 
See  the  arriele  Ombre. 

MATTAGESS,  ín  ornitholopy,  a  ñame 
by  which  the  greater  butcher-bird  is  fome- 
times  called. 

M ATTER,  materia,  in  phyfiology,  what- 
ever  is  extended  and  capable  of  making 
refiílance:  henee,  becaufa  al!  bodies, 
whether  folid  or  fluid,  are  extended,  and 
do  refilt,  we  co|clude  that  they  are  mate- 
rial, or  msde  líp  of  matter.  The  Car- 
tefians,  it  is  tru^  make  matter  to  confift 
in  extenfion  alone;  but  extenfion,  with- 
oiii  refiíldnce,  is  nothing  but  mere  fpace. 
That  nmtter  ís  one  and  the  fame  thing  in 
sil  bodies,  and  that  ali  the  variety  we 
oblerve  arlfes  from  the  various  forms  and 
ihapes  it  puts  on,  feems  very  probable, 
and  may  be  concluded  from  a  general  ob- 
fervation  of  the  procedure  of  nature  in 
.  the  gsneration  and  deftruSlion  of  bodies, 
Thus,  for  inftance,  water,  rarified  by 
beat,  becomes  vapour;  great  colleélions 
of  vapours  form  clóuds;  thefe  condenfed 
dfcfcend  in  the  form  of  hail  or  rain  ;  part 
of  this  collefled  on  the  eaith  conftitutes 


rivers ;  anothier  part  mixíng  wíth  tíic 
earth  enters  into  the  roois  of  plants,  and 
fupplies  matter  to,  and  expanda  itfeíf  into 
various  fpecies  of  vegetables.  In  each 
vegetable  it  appears  in  one  íbape  in  the 
root,  anoiher  in  the  ftalk,  another  in  the 
flowers,  another  in  the  feeds,  ^c, 
From  henee  various  bodies  proceed' 
from  the  oak,  houfes,  fliips,  fef¿-.  froi¿ 
hemp  and  flax  we  have  thread  ;  from 
ihence  cur  various  kinds  of  linen  ;  from 
thcnce  garments;  thefe  degenerate  inio 
rags,  which  receive  from  the  mili  the  va- 
rious  forms  of  paper  \  henee  our  books- 
which  by  fire  are  con  verted  partiy  into 
water,  partly  into  oil,  another  part  into 
air,  a  fourth  part  into  fait,  and  a  fífih 
into  earth  ;  which  are  called  iheelements 
of  bodies  5  and  which,  mixed  with  com- 
iTion  earth,  are  again  refufcitated  in 
various  forms  of  bodies. 
According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  it  feems 
highly  probable,  that  God  in  the  begin- 
ning  formed  matter  into  folid,  maíTy, 
impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  or 
atoms,  of  fuch  fizes  and  figures,  and 
with  fuch  other  properties,  and  in  fuch 
proportion  to  fpace,  as  moft  conduced 
to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  themj 
and  that  thefe  primitive  particles  be- 
ing folids,  are  incomparably  harder 
than  any  porous  bodies  compounded 
of  them,  even  fo  hard  as  never  to  wear 
or  break  in  pieces  ;  no  ordinary  power 
being  able  to  divide  what  God  himfdf 
made  one  in  the  firft  creation.  While 
thefe  particles  continué  entire,  they 
may  compofe  bodies  of  one  and  the 
fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  agesj 
but  íhould  they  wear  away,  or  break 
in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depend- 
ing  on  them  may  be  changed.  Water 
and  earib,  compofed  of  oíd  worn  par- 
ticles and  fragments  of  particles,  would 
not  be  of  the  fame  nature  and  texture 
now,  with  water  and  earih  compofed  of 
iniire  particles  ín  the  beginning;  and 
iherefore,  that  nature  may  be  laíling, 
the  changes  cf  corporeal  things  are  to 
be  placed  oniy  in  the  various  fepara- 
tions  and  new  aíFociations  of  motions 
of  thefe  permanent  particles,  com- 
pound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not 
in  the  midft  of  folid  particles,  butwhere 
thefe  particles  are  laid  together,  and 
only  touch  in  a  few  points.  See  the 
anide  Atom. 

The  elements,  or  principies  cf  matter» 
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towliichall  bodies  are  ultimately  redu- 
cible,  have  been  already  mentioned  un- 
der  the  article  Element. 
And  the  exiftence,  laws  and  properties 
ofmatter  have  becn  treated  of  under  the 
artides  Essence,  Existence,  Iner.- 
TiA,  Extensión,  Divisibility, 
Gravitation,  Experimental  Phi- 

LOSOPHY, 

Matter  in  deed,  in  lav?,  fignifíes  a  parti- 
cular niatter  of  faól  to  be  proved  by  fome 
deed,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  with 
inaiter  of  record  j  as  where  a  man, 
during  his  abfence  abroad  in  the  king's 
fervice,  is  fued  to  an  exigent;  in  which 
cafe,  ¡f  fuch  perfon  would  take  advan- 
tageof  this  matter  in  deed,  he  naufi:  al- 
ledge  ¡t  before  a  fcire  facías  for  execu- 
tion  is  awarded  againft  him,  othcrwife 
he  can  have  no  relief  but  from  matter  of 
record  5  ihat  is,  fome-error  in  ihe  pro- 
ceedings  appearing  upen  the  face  cf  the 
record, 

A  diíFerence  is  likevvife  made  between 
niaiter  in  deed,  matter  of  record,  and 
nude  matter;  which  laft  is  a  naked  alle- 
gation  of  a  thing  done,  proved  by  wit- 
neíTes  only,  and  neither  by  record  ñor 
deed. 

MATTHEW,  or^  GoJ^el  of  St.  Mat- 
THEW,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teftament. 

Sr.  Matthew  virote  his  gofpel  in  Judea, 
al  the  requeft  of  thofe  be  had  converied, 
and  ii  is  thought  he  began  it  in  the  year 
41,  eight  years  after  Chrift^s  refurrec- 
tion,  It  was  written,  according  to  the 
teílimony  of  all  the  antient?,  in  the 
hebrew  or  fyriac  languagfc,  which  was 
Ihen  commón  in  Judea  j  but  the  greek 
verfion  oF  it,  v^'hich  now  paíTes  for  the 
original,  is  as  oíd  as  the  apoíloh'cal  times. 
Sí.  Matthew's  view  in  writing  his  gofpel, 
was  chiefly  to  rtiew  the  royal  defcent  of 
Jefus  Chritt,  and  to  reprefent  his  life  and 
converfation  among  men.  No  one  of 
the apofties  enters  fo  Uv  into  the  particu- 
lar of  ihe  a6l:ions  of  Jefus  Chi  ift,  or  has 
given  fo  many  rules  for  the  condu6l  of 
life.  If  we  compare  him  with  the  other 
ihree  evangelifts,  we  may  obferve  a  re- 
nurkable  difTerencein  the  order  and  fuc- 
Ccífion  of  our  Savionr's  aflions,  from 
chap.  iv.  to  chap,  xiv.  13.  Some  have 
imputed  this  variation  of  Sr.  Matthew 
lo mfre chance;  and  others  to  choice  and 
«^efign  :  however,  it  can  be  no  prejudice 
ipthetruth  of  the  fafls,  which  are  the 


eíTential  part  of  the  gofpel ;  and  as  to 

the  order  of  lime,  the  íácred  authois  weie 

not  always  folicitous  about  it. 
St,  Matthew  the  E^angelift' 5  doy,  a 

feftival  of  the  chriíiian  church,  obltrved 

on  September  21, 
St,  Matthew,  in  geography,  a  fmall 

ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  planted  by 

the  Portügueze,  but  deferted :  welt  long. 

9^,  fouth  lat.  30'. 
St,  MATTHIAS^s  day,  a  fellival  of  the 

chriftian  church,  obferved  on  the  a4th  of 

February. 

MATTHIOLA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of 
plants  not  reduced  to  any  clafs ;  its  flower 
is  faid  to  be  tubular,  with  an  undivided 
limb;  its  ftamina  five  fubulated  filameni?, 
and  its  fruit  a  globofe  drupe,  coronated 
with  the  cup,  and  containing  a  nut  and 
kernel  of  the  fame  íliape  with  itfelf. 

MATTINS,  the  firft  canonical  hour,  cr 
the  firft  part  of  the  daily  fervice  in  the 
romifii  church. 

MATTURANTS,  maturantia,  ín  phar- 
macy,  medicines  which  promote  the  fup- 
puration  of  lumours.  See  the  articie 
Suppuratives. 

MATURATION,  in  furgery,  the  fame 
with  fuppuration,    See  the  article  Sup- 

PURATION. 

MAUBEUGE,  a  town  of  the  Auílrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault, 
eleven  miles  fouth  of  Mons. 

MAULEON,  a  town  of  Gafcony  in  France, 
feventeen  miles  fouih-eaíl  of  Bayonne. 

MAUNCH,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  of  sn 
ancient  coat  íleeve,  borne  in  many  gen- 
tlemcn's  efcutcheonjs. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY,  is  the  Thurfday 
in  Pafiion-week,  which  was  calltd  Maun- 
day  or  Mándate- thurfday,  from  thecom- 
mand  which  ourSaviour  gave  his  apollles 
to  commemorate  him  in  the  Lord's  fup- 
per,  which  he  this  day  inlUiuted  ;  or 
from  the  new  commandment  which  he 
gave  them  to  love  one  anolher,  after  he 
hsd  waílied  their  fcet  as  a  token  of  his 
love  to  them. 

Our  Saviour"'s  humiüty  in  waíhing  his 
difciples  feet,  is  commemorated  on  th¡s 
day  by  moft  chriíiian  kings;  who  vvaíli 
the  feet  of  a  ceitain  number  of  poor 
people,  not  indeed  with  their  cwn  royal 
hands,  but  by  the  hands  of  their  lord  al- 
moner,  or  fome  other  deputy. 
Si.  MAURA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  fiiuated  between  the  province  cf 
Epirus  and  ihe  ifland  of  Cephalonia  ; 
la  D  s  fubjeft 
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fiibjeft  to  Ve  ni  ce 
lat.  38^  <;o'. 
IVIA.UKICE,  orMoRiTius,  an  ifland  ín 
the  índian  ocean,  íubjeíV  to  the  Dutch  : 
eaft  long.  56°,  fouth  lat.  20". 
MAÜRIENNE  St.  John,  the  capit.il  of 
ihe  teiritory  of  Muirienne,   in  Savoy, 
eaft  Ion?.  6^  10',  north  ht.  45°  18'. 
5vL\URíTANIA.,  the  antientname  of  the 
coaft  of  Br4rl)n  y,  from  the  cily  of  Tan- 
gier  to  thai  of  Algiers;  the  weft  part  of 
it,  in  vvliieh  Tangicr  ftands,  was  called 
Miuritíinia  Tingitana  j  and  that  farther 
<aft,  Mauritania  Cíeiaiienfis. 
MAÜSOLEUM,  a  magnilicent  tomb,  or 
fnneiAl  monument.    The  word  is  de- 
rivad from  Manfolus,  kíng  of  Caria,  to 
vvhoni  AiteniiíÍ3,  his  vvidow,  ereóted  a 
moft  ftately  monument,  efteemed  one  of 
the  wondeis  of  the  wo'  ld,  and  called  it, 
from  his  ñame,  maufoleiim. 
Si,.  iVÍ  A.WRS,  a  port  and  borougb  town  of 
Cornvvall :  fitu^tt-d  twenty  miles  north  of 
tbe  L  zard.    It  fends  tvvo  meinbers  to 
pnlia'iíent, 
MAXILLA,  the  jaws,  or  thofe  parts  of  an 
anim  »l  in  which  ihe  tecth  are  let, 
The  j^ws  are  íhorter  in  the  human  frame 
than  in  thal  of  ;iny  oth&r  animal,  in  pro- 
portion  to  (he  fize  <'f  the  body  ;  and  this 
isa  cirjumílr»nce  that  ajids  greatly  to  the 
heauty  of  the  face.    The  upper  jaw  is 
compofed  of  ihirteen  bones,  twelve  of 
which  are  in  piirs :  thefe  are,  i.  the  la» 
írhrymil ;  2.  the  nafa!  5  3.thejugalj  4.. 
thd  tnaxilUr  5  5.  the  fpongtofum  ¡nfe- 
•  r'us  5  6.  tile  palatinc:  ihs  thirteenth  is 
pn  odd  bone,  and  is  called  the  vomcr. 
Thefc:  fevejsl  bones  of  the  upper  maxilla. 
are  united  to  one  anoiher  by  a  kind  of 
junciiire,  which  appears  equal  and  even, 
and  is  called  by  anaiomilis  junÓlura  pejr 
liarrnoniam. 

The  maxilla  inferior,  of  Io\yer  jaw,  is 
thnt  moveable  bone  of  the  head  which 
ccntains  the  lower  ferias  of  le'eth  ;  this  is 
compofed  of  two  bones  which  unite  in 
the  middle  cf  rl.e  chin,  by  the  int-rven- 
tion  of  a  cartilage,  which  hardens  as  the 
child  grows,  and  at  length  becominjy  bo- 
ny,  joins  the  two  bones  into  a  coiiLinued 
pne,  refembling  the  greek  v.  It  confiíis 
bf  two  tibies,  beív/een  whuh  there  is  a 
fpongy  fiibibnca,  which  in  children  is 
rnediillary.  The  fore  part  is  íhallow, 
f»nd  just  fumcient  lo  conMiii  the  fockn^  of 
|:>íteen  teeíh.  It  has  two  nrocf.nes,  ihe 
^Gi  3^oi4e  í^nci  condylüides  j  four  fcidr 


mina  or  boles  for  the  p^íTage  of  blood- 
vcíTels  and  nerves,  and  fix  pair^  of  Vnuí. 
cíes,  of  which  two  are  depreífors,  anít 
four  elevators  ;  the  depreífors  are  called 
the  platyfna  myoides,  and  the  biventer; 
and  the  four  pair  of  elevators  are,  the 
crotaphites,  the  maífcters,  and  the  inter- 
nal  and  external  pterygoidaei,  which  fce 
undcr  their  fevcral  ñames.  There  is  alCo 
the  maxillary  gland,  fituated  on  the  in- 
fide  under  the  lower  jaw- bone.  See  the 
aiticle  Glan  d. 
MAXIM,  an  cftabliflied  propofiticn  or 
principie,  in  which  fenfe  it  denotes  much 
ihe  fame  with  axiooa.    See  the  anide 

AXIOM. 

Maxims  are  a  kind  of  propofitions,  wbich 
ha  ve  paífed  for  principies  of  fciencf»  and 
which,  being  felf-evident,  bave  been  hy 
fotie  fuppofed  innate. 
MAXIMUM,  in  mal  hematíes,  denotes  ihe 
grcateft  quantity  altainable  in  any  given 
cafe. 

If  a  quantity  conceivcd  to  be  gencrated 
by  motion,  increafes,  or  decreaíes,  lili 
it  arrives  at  a  certain  magnitude  or  po- 
fiíion,  and  then,  on  the  contrary,  grows 
leífer  or  greater,  and  it  be  required  to 
determine  the  faid  magnitude  or  pofition, 
the  qucftion  is  called  a  probiem  de  niaxi- 
mis  et  minintis» 

Thus,  Ict  a  point  m  move  uniformly  in  a 
right  line,  from  A  towards  B,  and  Itt 
anoiher  point  n  move  after  it,  widi  a  ve» 
locity  eiiher  increaílng,  or  decreafing, 
but  fo  that  it  inay,  at  a  certain  pofition, 
D,  become  cqual  to  that  of  the  former 
point  M,  moving  uniformly, 
Tiiis  being  premifed,  let  the  motion  of 
.  n  be  firft  confidered  as  an  increafmg 
one :  in  which  cafe  the  diftance  of  n 


D 

n 
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behind  will  continually  increafe,  till 
the  two  points  arrive  at  the  coteinporary 
pofiíions  C  and  D  j  bct  afierwards  it 
will  again  decreafe  j  for  the  motion  of 
till  then,  being  flower  than  at  D,  ¡t  is 
alfo  ílower  than  that  of  the  preceding 
point  (by  the  hypolhefis  •,)  but  becom- 
ing  quicker  afterwards,  than  thatof;;;, 
the  diftance  m  7t  (as  has  been  alreaiiy 
faid)  will  agnin  decreafe:  and  thereíore 
is  a  miximum,  or  the  greaieft  of  a'l, 
when  the  celerit/ís'  of  the  two  points  are 
cKual  to  each  other, 
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;But  íf  «  arrives  at  D  wíth  a  decreafing 
celerityi  then   its  motion   beíng  firít 
fwifter,  and  afterwards  flower,  ihan  that 
of  7;/,  the  di  (lance  7nu  will  firft  decrea  fe 
and  then  increafe;   and  iherefore  is  a 
iTiinimum,  or  the  leaft  of  all,  in  the 
forementioned  circumftance.    Since  then 
the  diftance  w«  is  a  máximum,  or  a 
niinimum,  when  ihe  velocities  of  ;/z  and 
;;are  equal,  or  when  that  diftance  in- 
creafes  as  fall  through  the  motion  of 
as  it  decreafes  by  that  of      its  fluxión 
atthatinftant  is  evidenlly  equal  to  no- 
tliing.    Therefore,  as  the  motion  of  the 
points  m  and  n  may  be  conceived  fuch 
that  their  diftance  7n  71  may  exprefs  the 
meafure  of  any  variable  quanlity  what- 
ever,  ¡t  follows,  that  the  fluxión  of  any 
variable  quantity    whatever,   when  a 
nia^cimum  or  a  mínimum,  is  equal  to 
nothing. 

The  rule  therefore  to  determine  any 
f\o\ving  quantity  ¡n  an  equation  propoR-d, 
to  an  extreme  valué,  is,  having  put  the 
¿quation  into  fluxions,  let  the  fluxión  of 
that  quantity  (whofe  extreme  valué  is 
fought)  be  fuppofed  equal  to  nothing  j  by 
which  means  all  thofe  members  of  the 
equation  in  which  it  is  found,  will  va- 
iiiíli,  and  the  remaining  ones  will  give 
the  determina! ion  of  the  máximum  or 
mínimum  required. 

Prob.  I,  To  divide  a  given  right  Une 
into  two  fuch  parts,  thát  their  produ6V, 
or  reftangle,  may  be  the  greateft  poíTible, 
This  is  the  cafe,  when  the  line  is  bifteft- 
eJ,  or  divided  into  equal  píirt?,  as  has 
been  ftiewn  under  the  article  Fluxión. 
In  any  mechanical  engine  the  proportion 
of  the  power  to  the  weight,  when  they 
baliance  each  other,  is  found  by  fiip- 
pofing  the  engine  to  move,  and  rcducing 
their  velocities  to  the  rel'psflive  direélions 
in  which  they  a(5l }  for  the  inverfe  raiio 
of  thofe  velocities  is  that  of  the  power 
to  ths  weight  according  to  the  general 
principie  of  mechanics.    But  it  is  of  ufe 
to  determine  llkewife  the  proportion  thsy 
üught  to  bear  to  each  other,  that  wheri 
the  power  prevails,  and  the  engine  is  in 
motion,   it  may  produce  the  greateft 
efte6l  in  a  given  time.    When  the  power 
prevails,  the  weight  moves  at  firít  with 
:m  acceleraíed  motion;- and  when  the 
velqciiy  of  the  power  is  invariable,  its 
a£\ion  up  )n  the  weight  decreafes,  whüe 
the  velocity  of  ihe  weight  increifes. 
Thi;s  the  aílicn  of  a  fti  tain  oí  wai«r  or 


air  upon  a  wheel,  is  to  be  eftimated  from 
the  excefs  of  the  velocity  of  the  fluid 
above  the  velocity  of  the  part  of  the 
engine  which  it  ftrik.es,  or  from  their  re- 
lative  velocity  only.  The  motion  ofthe 
engine  ceafes  to  be  accelerated  when  this 
relative  velocity  is  fofar  diminifhed,  that 
the  a6fion  of  tbe  power  becomes  equal 
to  the  refiftance  of  the  engine  arifmg 
fiom  tht  gravity  of  tbe  matter  that  is 
elevated  by  it,  and  from  friélion  ;  for 
when  ihefe  baliance  each  other,  the  en- 
gine proceeds  with  the  uniform  motion 
it  has  acquired. 

Prob.  II.  Let  a  denote  the  velocity  of 
the  ftream,  u  the  velocity  ofthe  part  of 
the  engine  which  it  ftrikes  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  machine  is  uniform,  and 
a — II  will  reprefent  their  relative  velocity. 
Let  A  reprefent  the  weight  which  wouU 
baliance  the  forcé  of  the  ftream  when  its 
velocity  is  ^,  and  p  the  weight  which 
would  baliance  the  forcé  of  the  fame 
ftream  if  its  velocity  was  only  a — 
Then  /> :  A  :  :  a-^u^  :  ¿2%  ovp  iz  A  X 

^        ,  and*íhall  reprefent  the  aflíou 
a  a  '  *^ 

of  the  ftream  upon  the  wheel.    If  we 

abftrafl  from  fri6lion,  and  have  regard  to 

the  quantity  of  the  weight  only,  let  it  be 

equal  to  y  A  (or  be  to  A  as  y  to  1)  and 

•   becdufe  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  fup- 


pofed uniform,  pzzqx  Azu 


Ax/2- 


or  qz 


The  momentum  of  this 


-  u*.  -  X  Auxa — , .  , 
weight  IS  y  A  uzz  ;  which 

m  the  fluxión  of 
vanifties,  that  is,  when  u  x 


is  a  máximum 
u  X  a — u 


a  —  ti  — 2  uuxa  —  wizo,  orzz— 3  uzzo, 
Therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  machine  will 

have  the  greateft  effea  if  u  or 


the   weight    q  A-=: 


Axci—u-    4  A 


aa  9 
That  is,  if  the  weight  that  is  raifed  by 
the  engine  be  lefs  than  the  weis^ht  which 
would  baliance  the  power  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4  to  9  ;  and  the  momentum  of 

.1       ...  4  A 

the  weight  is-^  

Prob.  III.  Suppofe  that  the  given  weight 

? 
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P  (píate  CLXXr.  fig.  3.  i.)  defcend- 
sng  by  its  gravity  in  the  vertical  line, 
raifes  a  given  weight  W  by  the  cord 
PM  W  (ihat  paíTes  over  the  pulley  M ) 
along  the  inclined  plañe  BD|  the  height 
of  which  BAisgivenj  and  let  the  po- 
fjiion  of  the  plañe  B  D  be  required,  along 
which  W  wiil  be  railed  in  the  Icalt  time 
from  the  horizontal  line  A  D  to  B. 
Let  ABrz¿z,  B  Dzzat,  /  ~  timein  which 
\V  defcribes  D  Bj  ihen  the  forcé  which  ac- 

aW 

celerates  the  motion  of  W  \s  P   , 

it\s  asrr  — ,  and  if  we  fuppofe 

the  fluxiop  of  this  qiiantity  to  vanifli,  we 

fliall  nnd  x  — — ^  or  P  —  5  con- 

P  x  ' 

feqiiently  the  plañe  B  D  required  is  that 
upon  vvhich  a  weight  equal  to  2  W  would 
be  fuítained  by  Pj  or  if  B  C  be  the  plañe 
upon  which  W  would  fuftain  P,  then 
B  D  n  2  B  C.  But  if  the  pofition  of 
the  plañe  B  D  be  given,  and  W  being 
íuppofed  variable,  it  be  required  to  find 
the  ratío  of  W  to  P,  when  the  greateíl 
iDoinentum  is  produced  in  W  along  the 
given  plañe  B  D  j  in  this  cafe,  W  ought 

to  betoPasBD  to  BA  +  jt^iiD-^-BA 
+  v/BA.  _ 

Qtieílions  of  this  kind  may  be  likewife 
demonftrated  from  the  comraon  elemen- 
tary  geometry  of  vvhich  the  following 
may  ferve  as  an  example. 
Prob.  IV.  Let  a  fluid,  moving  with  the 
velocity  and  direflion  A  C  (ibid,  n^  2.) 
ftrike  the  plañe  C  E,  and  fuppofe  that 
this  plañe  moves  parallel  to  itfelf  in  the 
dircílionCB,  perpendicular  to  C  A,  or 
that  it  cannot  move  in  any  other  dircc- 
tion  5  ihen.  Ict  it  be  required  to  find  the 
inoft  advantngeous  pofuion  of  the  plañe 
C  E,  that  it  may  receive  the  greateíl  im- 
pulfé  f\om  the  aélion  of  the  fluid.  Let 
A  P  be  psrpendirulir  to  CE  in  P,  draw 
A  K  parallel  to  C  B,  and  let  P  K  he  per- 
pendicular upon  it  in  K  5  and  AK  will 
nicafure  the  forcé  with  which  any  par- 
ticle  cf  the  fluid  ímpels  the  plañe  E  C, 
in  the  direó^ion  C  B.  For  the  forcé  of 
any  fuch  particle  being  reprefented  by 
A  C,  let  ihis  forcé  be  refolved  into  A 
parallel  to  E  C,  and  AP  perpendicular 
to  it  i  and  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  latter 
AP  only  has  any  effe5l  upon  the  plañe 
C  E.  Let  this  forcé  AP  be  refolved  into 
the  forcé  A  L  ptrpendicular  to  C  Bj  and 
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the  forcé  A  K  parallel  to  ít ;  then  it 
nianifeft,  that  the  formér,  AL,  hastio 
efFeíl  in  promoting  the  motion  of  the 
plañe  in  the  dire6tion  C  B  ;  fo  that  the 
latter,  AK,  only,  meafures  the  efforthy 
which  the  particle  promotes  the  motion 
of  the  plañe  CE,  in  the  direólion  CB. 
Let  EM  and  EN  be  perpendicular  tó 
C  A  and  C  B,  in  M  and  N ;  and  ihe 
number  of  particles,  moving  with  di- 
reélions  parallel  to  A  C,  incident  upon 
the  plañe  C  E,  will  be  as  E  M.  There- 
fore  the  eíFort  of  the  fluid  upon  C  E,  be. 
ing  as  the  forcé  of  each  particle,  and  the 
number  of  particles  together,  it  will 
be  as  AKxEM;  or,  becaufe  AK  ¡s 
to  A  P  (n  E  M)  as  E  N  to  C  E,  as 
EM-EMxEN  ^  ,  ^ 
 5  ib  that  CE  being 

given,  the  problem  is  reduced  to  this,  to 
find  when  E  M  *  x  E  N  is  the  greateíl 
poílible,  or  a  máximum.  But  becaufe 
the  fumof  EM^  and  ofEN^  (rrCM^) 
is  given,  being  alwavs  equal  to  C  E%  ¡t 
follows  that  EN^xÉM-^is  greateíl  when 
E  N^— |C  E^ ;  for  when  the  fum  of  two 
quantities  A  C  and  C  B  (ibid,  n'  3.) 
was  given,  A  C  x  C  B^  is  greateíl  when 
ACn^AB,  as  will  be  very  evident  if  a 
femicircle  is  defcribed  upon  AD.  But 
when  E  X  E  M''-  is  greateíl,  its  fquarc 
root  E  N  X  E  is  of  neceíTity  at  the 
fame  time  greateíl.  Therefore  the  aflion 
of  the  fluid  upon  the  plañe  C  E  in  the 
direflion  C B  is  greateíl  when  EN*z: 
^  C  E%  and  confequently  EM^=:|CE»i 
Thatis,  when  E  M  the  fine  of  the  angle 
A  C  E  in  which  the  ílream  ftrikes  the 
plañe  is  to  the  radius,  as  {o\/1  j  in 
which  cafe  it  eafily  appears  from  the  tri- 
gonometrical  tables,  that  this  angle  is  of 
54°  44'» 

Several  ufeful  problems  in  mechanics 
may  be  refolved  by  what  we  have  ¡uíl 
now  fliewn.  If  wereprefent  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  by  A  C,  (n*'  7,.)  a  fection 
of  the  fail  of  a  windmill  perpendicular 
to  its  length  by  C  E,  as  it  follows  frora 
the  nature  of  the  engine,  that  its  axis 
ought  to  be  turned  directly  to  the  wind, 
and  the  fail  can  only  move  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  appears,  that 
when  rhe  motion  begins,  the  wind  will 
have  ihe  greatefl:  effect  to  produce  this 
motion,  when  the  angle  A  CE  in  which 
the  wind  íkikes  the  fail  :s  of  54^  ^4'. 
In  ihe  fame  manner,  if  CB  repreícnt 

the 
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thc  direction  of  the  motíon  of  a  íliip,  or 
ihe  pofilíon  of  lier  keel,  abftracling  from 
her  lee-way,  and  A  C  be  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  perpendicular  to  her  way, 
then  the  moíl  advantageous  pofition  of 
the  fail  C  E,  to  promote  her  nioiion  in 
the  direílion  C  B,  ís  when  thc  angle 
^CE,  in  which  the  wind  ftrikes  the 
fail,  is  of  54°  44^  The  beft  pofition  of 
the  rudder,  where  it  may  have  the  great- 
eft  eíFe£l  in  turning  round  the  íhíp,  ís  de- 
termined  in  Hke  manner. 

MAY,  maiiu,  the  fifih  month  of  the  year, 
confifting  of  thirty-one  days,  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Month  and  Year. 
In  this  month  the  fun  enters  the  íign 
gemini,    See  the  article  Ge  mi  ni, 

May  is  alfo  the  ñame  of  a  little  iíland,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  near  the 
coaft  of  Fife  in  Scotland, 

MAYENNE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Orleanois  :  weft  long.  45', 
andnorth  lat.  48°  ao^ 

MAYHEM,  or  Maim,  in  law.  See  ^he 
article  Maim. 

MAYL,  among  falconers,  íignifies  to 
pinion  a  hawk's  wings. 

MAYO,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  iílands  : 
weíl  iongi  23°,  north  lat.  15'. 

Mayo  is  alfo  a  county  of  Ireiand,  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  having  Siego  on 
the  north,  and  Rofcoramon  on  the  fouth. 

MAYOR,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  a  city 
or  town,  chofen  annually  out  of  the 
aldermen. 

If  any  perfon  intrudes  into  the  office  of 
mayor,  a  quo  warranto  lies  agaínft 
him,  upon  which  he  íhall  not  oniy  be 
oulled,  but  fined.  And  no  mayor,  or 
perfon  holding  an  annual  office  in  a  Cor- 
poration for  one  year,  is  to  be  ele«5íed 
into  the  fríoie  office  for  the  next  5  in  this 
cafe,  perfons  obftru6ling  the  choice  of  a 
fucceíTor,  are  fubjeft  toiool.  penalty. 
Where  the  mayor  of  a  corporaiion  is 
not  chofen  on  the  day  appointed  by 
charter,  the  next  officer  in  place  íliall  the 
day  after  hold  a  court  and  elect  one; 
and  if  there  be  a  default  or  omiffion  that . 
way,  the  eleflors  may  be  compelled  to 
choofe  a  mayor,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of 
mandamus  out  oí  the  king's  bench. 
Mayors,  or  other  magiftrates  of  a  cor- 
pcration,  who  fliall  voluntaríly  abfent 
thefnfelves  on  the  day  of  eleélion,  are 
Jiable  to  be  imprifoned  and  difqualifíed 
from  holding  any  office  in  ihe  Corpora- 
tion. 


MAZAGAN,  a  port-town  of  Morocco : 
weft  long.  lo*',  north  lat.  33*^. 

MAZARA,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  fame  ñame  in  Sicily,  fituated  on 
the  fouth-wcft  coaft  :  caft  long.  iz^  30V 
north  lat.  37^^  42'. 

MAZORAH,  orMASSORA.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Massora. 

MEACO,  a  city  of  the  iíland  of  Niphon, 
or  Japan  :  eaft  long.  135^,  north  lat. 
35°  ^o'. 

MEAD,  an  agreeable  líquor  made  of 
honey  and  water.  See  Honey. 
There  are  many  receipts  for  making 
mead,  of  which  the  followíng  ís  one  of 
the  beíi.  Take  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  as  much  honey  as  wili  make  it  bear 
3"  ^gg  i  ^dd  to  this,  the  rind  of  three 
lemons  5  boil  it,  and  fcum  it  well  as  it 
rifes.  Then  take  it  off  the  fíre,  and  add 
the  three  lemons  cut  in  pieces  ;  pour  it 
into  a  clean  tub  or  open  veffi;!,  and  let 
it  work  for  three  days  :  then  fcum  it  well, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  part  into  a  caík, 
and  let  it  ftand  open  till  it  ceafes  to  make^ 
a  hiffing  noife  ;  then  ftop  it  up  clofe,  and 
in  three  months  time  it  wili  be  fine  and 
fit  for  bottling. 

If  you  would  give  it  a  fíner  flavour,  take^ 
cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  of  each  four 
drams  í  beat  them  fmall,  tie  the  powder 
in  a  piece  of  cloth,  ar.d  put  it  into  the 
caík. 

MEADIA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Bannat  üf  Tamefwaer,  fifteen  miles  eaít 
of  Belgrade. 

MEADOW,  in  its  general  fignificatíon, 
means  pafture,  or  grafs-land,  annually 
mown  for  hay  ;  but  it  ís  more  particular- 
ly  applied*to  lands  that  are  fo  low  as  to 
be  too  moift  for  cattle  to  graze  upon 
them  in  winter,  without  ípoilihg  the 
fward.  Too  much,  or  too  little  water  \^ 
almoft  equally  prejudicial  to  meadows, 
but  the  beft  land  for  meadows  is  a  rich 
foil,  that  has  a  moift  bottom,  efpecially 
where  a  fmall  brook  may  be  brought 
over  it,  and  where  there  is  fuch  a  de- 
fcent  that  the  water  wili  not  lodge  : 
thefe  are  beiter  than  thofe  by  great 
rivers,  where  the  crops  are  often  loft, 
Thofe  that  may  be  over-flowed  at  plea- 
fure,  are  called  water-meadows  ;  thefe 
fliould  never  be  over-flowed  till  the  end 
of  March,  excepi  once  or  twice  in  win- 
ter, when  ihere  are  fuch  floods  as  bring 
down  a  gresi  deal  of  foil  from  the  uppec 
]ftnd9^  and  if  the  í'cafon  íhould  prove 

dry. 
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¿tyt  It  will  be  of  greát  "fefvice  to  ihe 
grais,  if  ihe  meadows  are  overflowed 
again;  but  then  ihe  cattle  íbould  not  be 
tuined  ¡n  till  the  fward  ís  dry  enough 
to  bear  their  weight.  Miller  recom- 
mends  the  weeding  of  meadpws  in  April 
and  Oé^ober,  with  a  fpaddle,  and  rolling 
them  with  a  heavy  roller  ¡n  fpring  and 
autumn,    See  the  article  Pasture. 

MEAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  middie 
between  two  extremes :  thiis  we  fay, 
mean  dlílance,  mean  proportion,  &c, 
See  the  articles  Distance,  Propor- 
tion, Gff. 

Mean  Anomaly,  in  aftronomy.  See  the 
article  Anomaly. 

Tvyr^        S  CONJUNCTION,  7  .  o 

^^^^  iopposiTiON,  aftronomy, 
js  when  the  mean  place  of  the  fun  is  in 
5  conjun¿\ion,  7  with  the  mean  place  of 
coppofition,  S  the  mcon  in  the  eclíp- 
tic.  See  thear^ticles  CoNjUNCTiON  and 
Opposition. 

Mean  dtftance  of  a  plañe  f  from  i  he  fnn^  in 
aftronomy,  is  the  right  line  drawn  from 
the  fun,  to  the  extremity  of  the  conjú- 
gate axis  of  the  ellipfis  the  planet  movcs 
in  ;  and  this  is  equal  to  the  femitranf- 
veife  axis,  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is 
a  mean  between  the  planetas  greateft  and 
leaft  diílance- fiom  the  fun.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Distance. 

Mean  Motion,  in  aftronomy,  that  where- 
by  a  planet  is  fuppofed  to  move  equally 
in  its  01  bit,  and  is  always  proporiional 
to  the  time.    See  the  article  MoTiON. 

MEASLES,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous  dil- 
eafe,  attended  with  a  fever,  in  which 
ihere  is  an  appearancc  of  eruptions  that 
do  not  lend  to  a  ííippuvation.  The 
meafltís  legin  with  chiJnefs  and  íliiver- 
ing,  and  heat  and  cold  fiiccecd  by  turfis. 
The  next  day  the  fever  comes  oñ, 
wiih  great  íicknefs,  thirft,  and  lofs  oF 
appetite  ;  the  tongue  is  white,  l)ut  not 
dryj  there  is  a  little  cough,  a  heavincfs 
of  the  head  and  eyes,  and  a  continual 
íleepínefsj  then  folio ws  a  fneezing,  and 
fweilino  cf  the  eye  lids,  and  a  ferous 
htimour  cft  diftíls  from  the  nofe  and  eyes, 
which  are  certain  Hgns  that  the  eruption 
is  at  h^nd.  In  the  face»  the  fpots  are 
fmall,  but  oij  the  breaft  broad  and  rtd. 
The  patient  vcmiis,  but  cftner  has  a 
loofeneís  with  ^rcenifli  ftoois.  Thefe 
r>mptoms  continué  and  incrcafe  till  the 
fourih,  and  íbmcíimes  ihe  fifih.day,  at 
which  time  the  fpots,  which  are  like 


flea-bítes,  increafe  in  number  and  xtítvi 
nitude,  but  rife  little  above  the  íl;¡n, 
The  fymptoms  do  not  immediately  va- 
nifti  after  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  except  the  vomiting.  The  cough 
and  fever  increafe,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing.  About  the  fixth  day,  the 
íkin  df  the  face  and  forehead  begins  to 
grow  rough,  and  the  cuticle  breaking, 
the  puftules  die  away ;  and  on  the  eigluh 
day  the  fpots  difappear  in  the  face,  and 
are  fcarce  vifible  any  where  elfe ;  on  the 
ninth,  they  quite  vanifli,  and  fine,  ihin, 
light  fcales,  fall  from  the  íkin. 
The  meaíle^  are  in  general  not  danger- 
ous,  unlefs  from  an  infalubrious  epi- 
demical  cpnftilution  of  the  year,  which, 
fometimes  renders  them  malignant : 
which  may  be  known  by  a  fudden  lofs 
of  ftrengih,  coldnefs  of  the  extreme 
parts,  great  reftleft'nefs,  and  a  deliriuir. 
Thofe  who  die  of  the  meafles,  are  ge- 
ñerally  fuffocated  on  the  ninth  day. 
Some  haVe  a  loofenefs,  which  continúes 
feveral  weeks,  and  brings  on  a  mortal 
tabes.  Some  have  a  flow  fever,  with  ail 
atrophy  and  a  fwelling  of  the  abdomen, 
which  are  fatal  5  and  when  a  cough  and 
hoarfenefs  remain  after  the  difeafe,  a  con- 
fumption  will  foliow  without  fpeedy  af- 
fiftance, 

If  children  are  fufpeíled  to  abound  with 
crudities  in  the  inteftines,  it  will  hepropcr 
to  evacúate  with  half  a  grain  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  fyrup  of  fuccory  with  rhu- 
barb.  When  there  are  worms,  anthel- 
mintics  ftiould  be  given.  In  adults 
abounding  with  blood,  phlebotomy  is 
neceífary  on  the  firft  days;  and  as  foon 
as  the  eruption  is  ended  a  gentle  cathartic 
is  proper:  in  a  cough,  nothing  is  belteí 
than  oil  of  almonds  frefti  drawn,  mixt 
with  fyrup  of  capillaire  j  half  a  fpoonful 
of  which  íhould  be  often  given  in  water- 
gruel.  The  p-.tient  íhould  keep  his  bed 
for  two  days  üfter  the  firít  eruption,  and 
take  abforbt^nt  and  diaphoreiic  powdcrs, 
to  which  half  a  grain  c  f  fafí'ron  may  be 
added ;  thefe  fticuld  be  taken  every 
night  from  the  firft  oníet  of  the  difeafci 
till  the  patient  recover,  encreafing  or  di- 
rniniflíing  the  dofe  acccrding  to  his  age. 
íf  after  ihé  meafles  difappear,  they  fliould 
be  fúllowed  by  a  difficulty  01  breaihing, 
a  fever,  and  other  íymptoms  cf  an  in- 
fiammation  of  the  lungs,  let  blood  be 
taken  fVeely  from  the  arm,  once,  twice, 
oí  three  tiints,  as  occaíion  ftiall  reqivlify 
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leaving  a  due  fpace  between  each  bleed- 
jngj  ancl  give  oil  of  fweet.  almonds, 
jind  about  twelve  days  from  the  invaílon 
Jet  the  patient  be  purgad.  The  diet 
oughttobe  the  lame  as  in  the  fmali-pox, 
taking  particular  care  that  the  body  be 
kept  lax  rather  than  bound  up,  through 
the  courfe  of  the  diftemper.    See  Pox. 

MEASURE,  me?ifitra,  in  geometi-y,  de- 
notes any  quantity  aíTumed  as  one,  or 
un¡ty>  to  which  the  ratio  of  other  homo- 
geneous  or  fimilar  quantíties  ís  expreiTed. 
This  deíinition  is  Ibmewhat  more  agree- 
able  to  praótice  than  that  of  Euclid,  who 
defines  meafure,  a  quantity  which  beíng 
repealed  any  nunriber  of  times  becomes 
tqual  to  anoiher.  This  latter  dcfinition 
anlwers  only  to  the  idea  of  an  aríth- 
metical  m'eafure,  or  quota-part,. 

Mbasure  of  an  anghy  is  an  arch  defcrib- 
ed  from  the  vértex  in  any  place  between 
ils  legs. 

Henee  angles  are  d¡ftinguifl)ed  hy  the 
ratio  of  the  arclies,  defcribed '  f.»  oni  the 
vértex  between  the  legs  to  the  periphe- 
ries.  Angles  then  are  diílinguiílied  hy 
thüfe  arches ;  and  the  arches  are  diílin- 
guiíiicd  by  their  ratio  to  the  periphery  : 
tbus  an  angle  is  faid  to  be.  fo  many  de- 
grces  as  there  are  in  the  í'aid  arch.  See 
the  aríicle  Angle. 
Measure  of  a  figure^  or  pl^nc  furface,  is 
afquare  whofe  fide  is  one  int  h,  foor,  yard, 
orfomeotherdeterminatelengih.  Among 
gcometricians,  it  is  ufunlly  a  rod  caiied 
a  fquare  rod,  divided  inlo  ten  íquare 
fiel,  and  the  fquare  feet  into  ten  fquare 
di^its.  Henee  fquare  meaíiires,  Sse  the 
ameles  Triangle,  Square,  Paral- 

LELOGRAM,  SURVEYING,  ^f. 

Measure  of  a  liiie^  any  right  line  taken 
at  pleafuie,  and  confidtred  as  unily. 
The  modern  geometricians  ufe  a  deccm- 
peda,  or  perch,  divided  into  ten  equaj 
parís,  called  feet  j  the  feet  they  fubcii- 
vide  into  ten  digits,  and  the  digit  inio 
ten  Ünes,  <¿ff. 

Measure  of  ihe  inafsy  or  quantity  of 
matíer,  in  mechanics,  is  ¡ts  weight  ;  it 
being  appnr<int  that  all  the  mattcr  which 
foheies  and  moves  wiih  a  body,  gravi- 
tatcs  with  it,  and  it  being  found  by  ex- 
periment,  that  the  gravities  cf  homo- 
génea! bodies  are  in  proporiion  to  iheir 
biilks;  henee,  wliiie  ihe  maís  continuas 
VOL.  III. 
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the  fame,  the  weight  will  be  the  famo, 
whatever  íÍ£ure  it  puton:  by  which  is 
meant  its  abfolure  weight,  for  as  to  its 
fpeciíic,  that  v.irits  as  the  quantífy  of  the 
furface  vari'^s.  Scethearticles  Gravit  Y 
and  MOMENT* 
Measure  ofanumber,  ¡n  arithmetic,  fuch 
a  number  as  divides  another  without 
leaving  any  fraílion :  tbus  9  is  a  meafure 
of  ly. 

Measure  of  a  folid,  isa  cube  whofe  íide 
is  one  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  any  orher 
determínate  length.  In  geometry,  it  is  a 
cui^ic  perch,  divided  into  cubic  fuet, 
digits,  &c.  henee  cubic  ihe¿furj;s»  or 
irieáíures  of  capacity.  See  the  articles 
Sphere,  Cube,  &c, 

Measure  of  ^vciocuy,  in  mcchí^nics,.  the 
fpace  páífcd  cver  by  a  moving  body-in  a 
given  time.  To  meafure  a  velocity  ihere- 
fore,  ihe  fpace  muft  be  divided  into  as 
many  equ3Í  paits  as  the  time  is  conceived 
to  bií  divided  into;  the  quantity  of  fpats 
anfwerins^  to  l\ich  an*  article  of  fiüie  i<: 
the  me  í  fu  re  of  the  velocity.  See  the  ar- 
ticle VeEtOCITY. 

Measure,  in  a  legal  and  commcrcial 
fenfe,  denotes  a  certain  quantity  or  pro- 
poriion ol  any  ihing  bought,  fold,  va- 
hu  d,  or  the  like,  Meafures  are  then  va- 
rious,  according  to  the  various  kind?;  and 
dimerfions  of  the  things  meafured.  Henee 
ajift;  lincBl  or  longitudinal  meafures,  for 
lini-'S  or  Jengihs;  fquare  meafures,  for 
arcas  cr  fuperficies ;  and  folid  or  cubic 
mejfures,  for  bodies  and  ihcir  c^ípacities. 
All  which  again  are  very  difffírent  in 
diflercnt  count:  íes,  and  in  diflerent  ages, 
and  even  ir>any  of  ihem  f .  r  diffcient 
commodities.  Whence  arilc  othcr  di- 
vifions  of  antient  and  modern  meafures, 
domeftic  and  foreign  ones,  dry  meafures, 
liquid  nieafuiYs,  ^c» 

Long  Measures,  or  A^asures  of  appli^ 
cntioti»  Th:;  englifli  ftandard  long  mea- 
fure for  commerce,  or  that  whiífeby  the 
qu'.n:ities  of  things  are  oidiníirily  eíii- 
matíid  in  the  way  of  trade,  is  the  yard,  % 
conrainia^g  three  engiifii  feet.  Ls  tüvi- 
fíons  ?.rc  the  foot,  lj»an,  palm,  inch,  and 
bíriey  corn  ;  its  múltiples  the  pace,  fa- 
ihom,  p-de,  forlón?,  ?.nd  n/ile.  The 
propoitions  thele  feverallv  btr^r  lO'  t:»cli 
cMher,  are  expreíTed  in  the  follorTing 
table. 

la  E  Engliíh 
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Engüfh  Measures  of  Length. 


Bar7ev-( 

9 
a? 

:orns 
ínch 

3 

9 

Palm 

3 

Span 

^6 

12 

4 

Foot 

5^ 

>8 

6 

2 

IT 

Cnbít 

108 

36 

12 

4 

3 

2  |Yard 

P.ice 

180 

60 
72 

ao 

6| 

5 

3i 

216 

^4 

8 

6 

 4__ 

2 

594 

198 

66 

22- 

i6h 

I  I 

440 

si 

2^7  60 

7920 

2640 

880 

660 

220 

190080 

6336c 

X  1 120 

7040 

S280 

3520 

1760 

I056 

Fathom 
1|PoIe 


880 


4.0 
320 


Furlong 
T¡  Milé. 


Scriptuye-MEASURES  of  Length  reduced  to  Engliíb» 


Palm 


Span 


_24 
96 


6 
2^ 


144 
J92 


Ti 


CuKt 
Fathom 

Ezechiers  reed 


1920 


+80 


160  ¡80 


i-|  Arabian  pole 

io|Schoenus,  or  meafuring  line. 


Eng. 
feet. 

0 

0.922 

0 

3.648 

0 

10.944 

I 

9.888 

-  7 

3-55* 

10 

11.328 

14 

7.104. 

145 

11.04 

The  LoBger  Scrlpture-ME asures. 

Englííh 
miles  paces  fect.  • 


iCubit 

0 

0 

1.824 

400 

Stadíum 

0 

145 

4.6 

2COO 

5 

Sab.  day*s  journey 

-  0 

729 

3.000 

4000 

10 

2 

Eaftérn  mile 

I 

4^3 

I.OOO 

I200C 

30 

~6 

Parafang 

-  4 

153 

3.000 

96000 

240 

48 

24 

S¡  a  day'8  journey 

33 

172 

4»QC0> 

o  f  o 
o  I  o 


M   I  S 


l        I  I 


a  I  oslo*  I  «  2. 
IH»* 


o 

G  i  »^ 

O  \^ 


OO  I  en 

?  3 


I  » 


o 
3 


a 
era 
5" 


a 
tro 


v«   o  o 


p 
Ó 


O    O  O 


o   ^  tn 
M    O  O 
0\  Vi 


O  rt*  n 


M    »»    o  o 


o. 


Crecían  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to  Engüíh. 


Engliíh 
Paces,  feet.  dec. 


Da6lylns,  digi 

t 

0  0 

4 

Doron  j 

dochme 

x>  0 

IC 

Lichas 

0  0 

ir 

Orthodoron 

0  0 

12 

.  3 

I  1 

s 

Spilha 

me 

0  0 

i6 

4 

li 

Foot 

0  I 

i8 

44 

» -t 

l-7_ 
I  I 

i\ 

Cubit 

0  f 

2C 

5 

z 

'f 

H 

Pygon 

0  1 

24- 

6 

2_'_ 

a 

lí 

Cubit  larger  — 

0  I 

96 

9  4 

8 

6 

5i 

4 

Pac( 

0  6 

9600 

2400 

960 

800 

600 

53  3Í 

480 

400 

100 

Furlong 

ICO  4 

76800 

19x00 

76S0 

69»!/^ 

6400 

4800 

4266I 

3840 

3200 

800 

8|Mile 

805  5 

3.0218  i 

8.3101/^ 
9.C656  i 
0.0875 
1.5984  I 
3*109  f 

6.13125  - 
0.525 

45 
o 
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A  Ta'ole  of  tíie  P^Ieasures  oF  Len^th  of 
the  principal  Places  in  Eiuope,  ccippif- 
.    ed  with  the  Engüíh  Yard. 

Ens:. 
yarcl. 

700  Aunes  or  e1Is  of  En^land  equ.i!  to  t  25 
300 

ICO 
ICO 
lOÜ 
JOO 

loo 
1  00 

J  QO 

J  co 
100 
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Engliíh  Square-MEASURES, 


of  Holland  or  AniHerdam  75 
of  Br.ibant  or  Antweip  76 
of  France  -r-  120  4 

of  Hamlniroh,Fiancforl,Éfc,62Í 


60 
>7  4i 


cf  Brcílnii 

ofDanizick  — 
of  Bel  gen  anH  Drontheím 
cf  Sweílí-.n  or  S'ockholm 
oí'  St.  Gáll,  for  iinens 
of  diito,  cloths  — 
of  Gsneva  — 
jco  Canes  oíMaifi-ilíes  and  Mont- 

pefier         —  '142 
JOO  of   Touloiife  and  hígh 

Lmguedoc  200 
100  cf  Genoa,  of9p:jlms  245Í 

JOO  ofRome  —  227Í 

,  jr  o  Varas  oí  Spain  ~  —  93Í 
JOO  t.f  Portugal         —  123 

loo  Caviílos  of  Portugal  —  75 

3  02  BiaíTcs  of  Vt-nice  —  7oí 

JOO  of  Bergamo,  &c.  71?^ 

3 00  of  Florence  and  Leghorn  64 

jpo  of  Milán  —  58  ! 

N.  B.  The  aunes  or  ells  of  Ainfieninm, 
Haerlcm,  Leyden,  rhe  íí'g'^e,  Koüfr 
dam,  and  other  ci'jes  of  Holland,  as  alio 
ihat  of  Nuremberg.  lieing  all  **qual,  are 
comprehtnded  unc^er  fh^t  (f  Af».ft  r- 
dam;  as  thofe  of  Oínahrug  nre  un(!er 
thofe  cf  Fmnce;  and  thoíe  of  Be»n  and 
Bnfil  are  eqnal  to  ihcí'e  of  Hdinburg, 
Francfoit,  and  Lcipfic. 
For  <he  (ubdíviíions  3nd  mtdlip'es  of  each 
of  tbefe  meafiires  of  Itngih.  Scc  tiie  ar- 
ticle  Aune» 

For  the  pióportion  o'  the  feet  of  ihe  prin- 
cipal rítions  of  Europe,  coaipijed  wiih 
the  engÜíli  foot,  lee  the  article  Foor. 

Sruare,  or  Supárfiial  M  E  A  s  V  R  E  s ,  E n g I i íh 
jquarc  or  lupfrficial  nu^fures,  are  rr-rilVd 
ffoni  'he  y;*rd  cf  36  incbts  niuinnlied  in- 
toitftrlf,  and  tbuN  producing  1296  íqMare 
incbcs  in  the  Iquaie  ysrd  :  ihe  iiivilions 
i)f  ihis  are  fqu?re  f-et  and  in?hes  j  and 
the  n)uhipl«rs,  poles,  roods,  and  acies, 
%s  ixí  the  Ivljowi^g-  lable, 


tnches 


14^ 


I Í96 


3600 
'59104. 


Feet 


*5 


^72^ 


1 368  I  boj  I  0890 


6  z-7  264-o\a^'í  S^'O 


Yards 


1210 
4840 


Paces 


io.89jPoIeg 


43'>-6 


174^.6 


40 


__Rcod 
6og|acrc. 


Crecían  fquare-meafures  were  the  pie. 
thron,  or  acre,  by  fome  faid  to  contain 
1444,  oihers  10000  fquarefeetj  and 
atonrn,  the  haif  of  {he  plelhron.  The 
ar<.'Uia  of  ihe  Egyptians  was  ihe  fquarc 
100  cubiis. 

Román  Square-ME asure  reduced  to 
Engliíh. 

The  inleger  was  the  ¡ugerum  or  acre, 
vvhicb  the  Romans  divided  like  the  libra 
or  as  :  thus,  the  ¡ugerum  contained 


As 

Deunjc 
Dtxtans 
Dodrans 
Bes 

vSírptunx 

S  mis 

Qn^incunx 

Tiiens  * 

Qtiadrans 

St-xtans 

Uncia 


fquart 
eet. 

28800 
26400 
^4000 
21600  2l6 
192 


I92«0 

1 6800 
14400 
12000 
960c 
72CO 
4800 
2400 


288 

264 
240 


168 

144 

1 20 

96 

72 

48 

,  24 


^quare 
feet. 


150.05 
183.85 
117.64 

257.46 

125.03 
58.81 
264.85 
198.64 

66  21 


Note,  Aflús  major  was  14400  fquarc 
feet,  equnl  toa  íemisj  clima,  3600  fquarc 
feet,  equal  lo  fefcuncia  j  and  aftus  mi- 
nimus  equal  to  a  fcxtans. 
Cubical  Measures,  or  Meafures  of  cafa- 
city  for  liqui^s, 

Thcengliíli  meafures  were  originally  raif- 
fcdfiom  troy-weighíj  it  being  ena¿led  by 
feveral  fíaiutes  ihat  eight  pourids  troy  of 
wheat,  gathered  fom  the  middleofthe 
car,  and  well  dried,  íhcuid  weigh  agal- 
lón of  wine  menfure,  the  divifions  and 
■'múltiples  wliereof  were  to  form  iheother 
meafures  i  al  the  fame  time  it  was  al!b 
orderedj  that  ihere  íhould  be  but  one 
liquid  meafnre  in  the  kingdom:  yet  cu- 
fto^^  has  prcvailed,  and  ibeie  havirg  hcen 
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jntroduced  a  new  weigbt,  'viz,  theavoir- 
dupois,  we  have  now  a  fecond  ílandard- 
gallonadjufted  thereto,  and  therefore  ex- 
cceding  the  former  in  the  proportion  of 
the  avoirdiipois  weigbt  to  troy  weight. 
From  this  latter  ftandard  are  laifed  two 
feveral  meafures,  the  one  for  ale,  the 
oiher  for  beer. 

The  fealed  gallón  at  Guíldhall,  wbicb  is 
the  ftandard  for  wines,  fpirits,  oils,  &c, 
isfuppofed  to  contain  231  cubic  inches ; 
ami  onthis  fuppofition  the  other  meafures 
laifed  therefrom,  will  contain  as  in  the 
table  iniderneath:  yet  by  a6lual  experi- 
ment,  made  ¡n  1688,  before  the  lord- 


mayor  and  the  commiíTioners  of  excifr, 
this  gallón  was  found  to  contain  oniy 
az4  cubic  inches:  it  was  howcver  agreed 
to  continué  thecommon  fuppofed  conients 
of  231  cubic  inches  ;  fo  that  all  compu- 
tations  ftand  on  their  cid  footing.  Henee 
as  la  Í6  to  231,  fo  is  i^i*  to  281^  the 
cubic  inches  in  theale-galion  :  but  inef- 
fe£l  the  ale.quart  contains  70^  cubic 
inches,  on  which  principie  the  ale  and 
beer-gallon  will  be  282  cubic  inches. 
The  feveral  divifions  and  múltiples  of 
ihefe  meafures,  and  their  proportions, 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  tables» 


Engliíh  Measure  of  Capaclty  forLíquids. 
Wine-Meafure, 

Solid  inches 
Pint 

Gallón 

Rundlet 
Barrel 


28-^ 


231 


4158 


7276^ 


970Z 


14- «:5? 


'9^79 


29  106 


58212 


8 


144 


252 


336 


504 


672 


roo8 


aoi6 


18 


3^' 


63 


84 


252 


14 


Tierce 

Hogfliead 
Punchion 
iIlButt 
3  ulTun. 


Ale-Meafure. 


Beer-Meafure. 


Pints 

8 

Gallón 

'64 

8 

Firkin 

128 

16 

Klilderkin 

256 

32 

4 

Barrel 

<;  12 

64I8 

4 

zlHogíhead 

Pints 

8 

Gallón 

72 

9 

Firkin 

144 

18 

2 

Kilderkin 

288 

36 

4 

2 

Barrel 

576 

72 

8 

4 

2|Hog(head 

Jewiíh  Me  ASURES  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to  Engliíh  Wíne-meafurc. 


Caph 

«i 

Log 

5i 

4 

Cab 

16 

12 

'\ 

32 

21 

6 

95 

72 

]8 

960 

720 

i8o 

Hín 


Seah  — 


Bath,  or  Epha  ^ 
rolCoron,  or  Chomer 


T3 

5* 

Solid 

Gall. 

tn 

inches^ 

— ^  0 

o| 

0.177 

—  0 

o| 

o.aix 

—  0 

3i 

0.844 

2 

a. 53^ 

—  % 

4 

5-067 

4 

—  7$ 

5 

7.625 

Attíc 
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Attíc  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquida,  reduced  to  Engüíh  Wine-meafure. 


Cocbliarion 
Cheme 


60 


Myftron       —  — 
Conche  — 
Cyííthos 

Oxybaphon  — 


30 


60 


720  I  360 
8640  I4320 


2+ 


48 


288 


1^ 


144I  7a  I  48 


4¡Cotvle  —  — 
"8     aixeftes  — 

ólChous  — 


1728I864  I576 


i44l72|i2|Metrttes 


1  ints. 

oj 

n 
»• 

0 

f 

T  ^  0 

o.oi  c6  s 

0 

I 

0.0711  i 

0 

1  _ 

4-  b 

0 

ji 
1 X 

0.178»' 

0 

I 

0 

-J 

0 

T 
2 

2.I4I  i 

0 

I 

4.283 

0 

6 

25.698 

10 

2 

I9.629 

Román  Measures  of  Capacity  for  liquids,  reduced  to  Englifli  Winc-mcafurc. 

G4II.  Pints,  1.  Dcc 


Lígula 

—  0 

0.117^5^ 

4 

Cyathus 

—  0 

0.469  1 

6 

Acetabulum 

—  0 

0  i 

0.704  { 

1 1 

 3_ 

2 

Qnartarius 

—  0 

0  i 

1.409 

^4 

6 

4 

2 

Hcmina 

0 

oi 

2.818 



12 

4 

2 

Sextaríus  — 

0 

I 

5.636 

288 

72 

48 

^4 

12 

6 

Gong  i  US  — 

—  0 

7 

4.94a 

1 152 

288 

96 

*4- 

4lUrna  — , 

<* 

5.33 

2304 

576 

384 

96 

48 

~l  2|Amphora 

—  7 

I 

10.66 

II  520 

768^13840 

1920 

960 

i6o!4o|2o|Culeus 

M3 

3 

X1.095 

In  the  modfro  líqui«l  meafures  oF  foreígn 
nations,  it  is  to  be.obíei  ved,  ihat  their  íe- 
vcral  vtlTcIs  for  wine,  vinegar,  &c,  have 
alfo  various  dcnominatiors,  according  to 
their  different  fizes,  andthe  places  where- 
in  tbey  are  uí'ed.  The  woeders  of  Ger- 
many,  for  holding  rheniíh  and  niofeile- 
wines,  are  diíFerent  in  their  gauges  j 
fome  containing  14  aumcs  of  amíierdani- 
meal'ure,  and  others  more  or  Icfs.  The 
aume  ís  reckoned  at  Amlterdam  for  8 
fteckans,  or  20  verge?,  or  for  Jof  a  ton 
of  2  pipes;  or  4  barréis  of  France  or 
Bourdeaux,  which  t  at  this  Jatter  place 
IS  callad  tiercon,  becaufe  3  of  them  make 
a  pipe  or  2  barrel??,  and  6  the  faid  ton. 
The  fteckan  is  16  mingle^,  or  32  pints; 
and  the  verge  i?,  in  refpefl  of  the  faid  the- 
nifh  and-moreJle,  and  fomeother  forts  of 
wine,  of  6  mingies  ;  biit  in  meafuring 
"  6 -^^  m ingles.  The 
Qckers,  and  the 


ancker  ínto  a  fteckans,  or  32  mingleí. 
The  ancker  istaken  fometimes  for-¿Lof 
a  ton,  or  4  barréis,  on  which  footing 
the  bourdeaux-barrel  ought  to  contam  at 
Amfterdam  (when  the  caík  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  juft  gauge)  12  -J  fteckans, 
or  200  mingles,  wine  and  lees;  or  ix 
fteckans,  or  192  mingles  racked  wine; 
fo  that  the  bourdeaux-ton  of  wine  con- 
tains  50  fteckans,  or  800  mingles,  wine 
and  lees  ;  and  48  fteckans,  or  768  min- 
gles of  puré  wine,  The  barréis  or  poin- 
9ons  of  Nantes  and  other  places  on  the 
liverLoire,  contain  only  12  fteckans  am- 
fterdam nieafure.  The  wine-ton  of  R(^ 
chelle,  Cognac,  Charente,  and  the  lile  of 
Rhé,  differs  very  litile  from  the  ton  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  confequently  from  the 
barréis  and  pipes.  A  ton  of  wine  of 
Chalofte,  Bayonne,and  the  neighbouringí 
places,  is  reckoned  60  fteckans,  and  the 
barrel  15,  amfterdam  mcafurc, 

Th6 
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The  muid  of  París  contains  150  quarts, 
or  300  pints,  wine  and  lee  5  or  280  pinis 
clearwinej  of  which  muids  3  make  a 
ton,  and  the  fraflions  are 


The  muid        -%     r  36  fetíers 

The  fetier  ^14-  quaris 

The  quart         1*5  )   %  pints 

The  pint  f  ^  i  ^  chopins 

Thechopin  8  /  ^  demi-fetiers 

The  demi  fetier  J  ^  ^  %  poiíTons. 

The  muid  is  alfo  compofed  of  pipes,  or 
poirjons,  quarteaux,  queves,  and  demi- 
qucves :  thefe  poinjons  of  París  and  Or- 
leans  contain  about  15  íleckans  amfter- 
dam-meafure,  and  ought  to  weigh  with 
thc  caík  666  Íl3,  a  littie  more  or  lefs.  In 
Provence  they  reckon  by  milleroles,  and 
the  milleroIeofToulon  contains  66  paris- 
pints,  or  100  pints  of  Amfterdam,  near- 
]y;  and  the  parís  pint  ís  nearly  cqual  to 
ihe  englifli  wine-quarr. 

AlRochelle,  Cognac,  the  Ifle  of  Rbé,  and  the  country  of  Aunis 
At  Nants,  and  feveral  places  of  Bretagne  and  Anjou  — 
AtBourdeaux,  and  different  parts  of  Guienne  — 
At  Amfterdam,  and  other  cities  of  Holland  — 
At  Hambucgh  ^nd  Lubeck  —  «  — . 

AtEmbden,  —  ^  ^  — ^ 


The  butts  or  pipes  from  Cádiz,  Malaga, 
Alicant,  Benecarlo,  Saloe,  and  Mata- 
ro,  and  from  the  Canaries,  from  Liíbon, 
Oporto,  and  Fayal,  are  very  different  in 
their  g3ug€s,  though  in  affreightments 
they  are  all  reckoned  two  to  the  ton. 
Vinegar  is  nieafured  in  the  fame  manner 
as  wine  ;  but  the  meafures  for  brandics 
are  different:  thefe  fpirits  from  Frunce 
Spain,  Portugal,  t^c,  are  generally  íhip- 
ped  in  large  caíks  called  pipes,  butts, 
and  pieces,  according  to  the  places  frora 
whence  they  ire  exported,  In  France, 
brandy  is  íliippcd  in  csíks  called  pieces 
at  Bourdeaux,  and  pipes  at  Rochelle, 
Cognac,  the  lile  of  Rhé,  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  which  contain  foine 
more  and  fome  lefs,  even  from  60  to  90 
amfterdam-verges  or  veertels,  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  veífcls,  and  the 
places  they  come  from,  which  beingredu- . 
ced  into  barréis^  will  ftand  as  followsj'c//^;. 


27  Veertels 
^9  Veertels  , 
32  Verges 
30  Veertek( 
30  Verges 
27  Verges 


In  Provence  and  Languedoc,  brandy  is 
fold  by  the  quintal,  the  caíks  included  5 
and  at.Bruges,  in  Flanders,  the  verges 
are  called  fcíters  of  16  ftops  each,  and  the 
fpirit  is  fold  at  fo  much  per  ftop. 
Olive-oil  is  alfo  íliipped  in  caíks  of  vari- 
óos íizes,  according  to  the  cuílom  of  the 
places  where  it  is  embarked,  and  the  con- 
veniency  of  ílowage.  In  England  ic  ís 
fold  by  the  ton  of  236  gallonsj  and  at 
Amílerdam  by  the  ton  of  717  mingles, 
or  1434.  pints.  [n  Provence  it  ís  fold  by 
milleroles  of  66  paris-pints  :  from  Spaln 
and  Portugal  it  is  brought  in  pipes,  or 
butts,  of  diííercnt  gaugcs ;  at  the  Hríl  place 
it  is  fold  by  roves,  whereof  40  go  to 
thebuit;  and  at  the  laiter  place  by  al- 
moudas,  whereof  26  make  a  pipe.  Train- 
oil  is  fold  in  England  by  the  ton,  at  Am- 
fterdam by  the  barreL 
Measures  of  capacity  for  things  dry. 
Kngliíli  dry  or  corn  meaíiires  are  raifed 
fíoni  the  wincheíler-gallon,  which  con- 
tains 27  2Í  folid  inches,  and  ought  to  hold 


ofpure  runnin^water9  pounds  13  ounces^ 
This  feems  to  ítand  on  the  foot  of  the  oíd 
wine- gallón  of  124.  cubic  inches,  la  be- 
ing  to  14  as  224  to  272!:;  but  by  an 
a¿l  of  parliament  made  in  1697  it  is  dc- 
creed,  that  a  round  buíliel,  i8|  inches 
wide,  and  8  deep,  is  a  legal  wincheííer- 
buíhel.  Now  fuch  a  buíliel  will  oniy  hold 
2150.42  cubic  inches,  confequently  the 
gallón  will  hold  268.8  cubic  inches,  the 
divifions  and  múltiples  whereof  are  as  in 
the  fcllowing  table: 

Englííli  Dry  or  Corn-raeafure, 


SoHd  inches 

6ÍPint 

208.» 

8 

Gallón 

537.6 

16 

P^ck 

21  í;o  4 

64 

8 

T7203  1 

517 

H 

^2|bjQuarter, 
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P€ck 

Gal. 

folid  ü 

Gach.il 

0 

0 

°tVo  0.031 

ao 

Cah" 

0 

0 

a   i-  0.073 

,36 

Gomor 

0 

0 

120 

Ó 

."i 

I 

0 

I  4.036 

36c 

18 

lo 

3 

Epha       —  — ,         —  — 

3 

0 

3  ii-107 

1800 

90 

5|Leteeh           —             ^  — 

16 

0 

0  26,500 

3600 

180 

100 

lojzlChoracr,  or  Coron  — 

5^ 

0 

I  18.969 

Atlic  Measures  of  Capacity  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  Englífli  Corn-meafure. 


10 


Cocliliarion  —  — 

Cyathos  —  — 

Oxybaphon  — 

Cotyle       —  — 
~lXeftes  — 
^[Choenix 


15 


60 


120 


3!  I 


rt> 
o 
7V 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

4 


?  inch. 


4-m 


o 
o 
o 

o  16-579 

0  33-IJ8 

1  75.705  f 
6  3.501 


|864o|864  [s76|i44[72  |48|Medimnos       —  — 
Román  Measures^oF  Capacity  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  Englifli  Corn-n'.eafure. 


O  y.  Solido 

L?      ni      -1     .     ,  o 

incb.  i> 


Lígula 


Cyatluis  — 
Acctabuluin 
Hemina 


48 


384 
768 


12 
192 


_4 
___8 

T28 


Sextarius 
8jSemimpdius 
TójllModius 


O 
O 
O 

o 
o 
o 
I 


o. '2  0.01 

o  /-V  o  cí- 
-  o.g6 
0.24 

0.48 

7.6S 


o  i 

o  V 
I 

O 

o 


In  the  fever.il  parts  of  Europc,  falt,  wbicli 
is  a  more  ítaple  and  cuirent  commodity 
than  any  other,  is  bought  and  fold  by 
difFerent  meafiires,  according  to  the  feve- 
ral  places  of  its  difpatch  ;  at  Amnerdam 
it  is  fold  by  the  cent  of  404  meafures,  or 
fcheppeb,  which  cent  is  reckoned  to  be  7 
lafts,  or  14  tons,  and  the  laft  is  to  weigh 
4000  ib.  ihe  7  Jafts  making  ¿800016. 
callad  the  cent  of  falt,  which  alfo  contains 
ao8  lacks  j  though  fome  of  this  commo- 
dity is  miich  heavier  than  others.  In  the 
cities  of  France,  falt  is  fold  by  the  muid, 
whofe  fize  varies  according  to  the  diíferent 
places  of  its  manufaílure  and  difpatch. 
At  Paris  this  meafure  is  reckoned  to  con» 
tain  12  fetiers,  or  48  minots,  which  raí- 


not  is  alfo  divided  in»o  other  meafure?. 
The  cent  of  falt  from  Marans,  Brouage, 
Sude, and  the  lile  of  Rhc,contain  28  ftnc- 
ken  muids,  and  each  muid  24boiíe3UX, 
which  yields  at  Amftcrdam  11^-  laíls,  or 
2 3  tons,  more  or  lefs.  In  Copenhageo  ihe 
íaid  cent  rendéis  only  9Í  laíts,  the  laft 
being  reckoned  heie  equal  to  18  tons,  and 
50  laíls  to  correfpond  vvith  52  oí  Coningf- 
bcrg,  at  which  place  the  cent  prodiices 
about  1  o  lafts,  or  40000  Íl3.  AtRiga" 
the  faid  cent  yields  the  fame  meafure  as 
at  Coningíberg,  and  about  61  lafts  of 
Riga  make  the  great  cent  of  Amílerdara, 
The  Hiid  french  cent  produces  at  Dant- 
zick  from  iij  to  12  lafts,  of  which  lafts 
from  71  to  -jí  make  likevvife  the  great 
c  cent 
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ecnt  of  Amfterdam.  At  Stetin  in  Po- 
merania,  the  tVench  cent  yielded  ten  laíls, 
making  40,000  meafure  and  weight  oí 
the  faid  place.  In  Portugal  it  ís  boiight 
by  the  muid,  of  which  four  make  a  laíV, 
and  feven  the  cent  of  Amfterdam.  Ac 
AUniai  and  Ivica  ít  is  fold  by  the  modin, 
which  weíghs  from  ¿7¿  to  28  hundred 
weight  engliflu 

jkiEASURE  of^ood,  for  fiiing,  Sce  the  ar- 
licle  COKD  of  fwood» 

Measure  for  borfeSy  is  the  hand,  which 
by  ftatute  contains  four  inches. 

Measure  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  ca- 
denee and  time  obferved  in  poetry,  dan- 
cing, and  mufic,  to  render  them  regular 
and  agreeable.  SeeMETRE. 

Measure,  in  mufic,  the  interval  or  fpace 
of  lime  which  the  perfon  who  beats  time 
tajees  between  the  rifing  and  falling  of  his 
hand,  in  order  to  'tohdufl  the  movement 
fometinies  quicker  and  fomeiimes  ílowei  j 
according  10  the  mufic  or  lubjeél  that  is 
tobe  fung  or  played.    See  Time. 

MEAT,  cihus,  in  medicine.  See  the  ar- 
ncles  Food,  Díet,  Driníc,  6fr, 

MRA.TH,  the  ñame  of  two  counties  in 
heland,  in  the  province  pf  Leiníltr,  dif- 
finguiíhed  by  the  epiihet-i  ealt  and  well. 

MEATÜS  AÜDITORIUS,  in  anatomy, 
the  auditory  paíTage.  See  Ear, 
The  entrance  of  ihis  pafl'agc  is  guarded 
by  hairs,  as  well  to  keep  out  foreign 
bodies,  as  to  break  the  Ímpetus  of  the  ex- 
Icrnal  air  j  and  for  much  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  dees  the  cerumen,  or  ear-wax, 
fevve.  Sce  the  article  Cerumen. 
Anatomifts  ükewife  gave  the  ñame  of 
meatus  cyfticus,  to  the  biliary  duéi  j  and 
míatus  urinarlus,  to  the  urinary  paíTage 
in  women.    See  BiLE,  Uriñe,  6ff. 

MEAUX,  a  city  of  France,  twenty-four 
miles  north  eaft  of  París. 

MEB,  or  WiNDER-MEB,  a  bird  of  the 
larus  or  gull  klnd,  about  the  fize  of  a 
widgeon.    See  the  article  Larus. 

MECCA,  the  capital  of  Arabia,  and  phce 
of  Mahomei'8  nativiiy  :  ealt  long.  43* 
30',  norih  lat.  21^  10', 
It  is  a  laige  vvell-built  city,  in  ihc  middle 
of  which  itands  thecaaba,  or  temple.  See 
the  anide  Caaba. 

MECHANICS,  that  branch  cf  praaical 
inatliematics  which  confidcrs  motion  and 
n)oving  povvers,  their  nsture  and  lavvs, 
^viih  their  efFtéís  in  machines.  S:e  ihe 
priiclf  Machine. 

The  term  mechanics  ís  equally  appiied 
toihe  doíHrine  of  thetquilíbrium  ot  pyw- 
Cfs,  more  properly  called  lialicsj  and 
VOL.  III. 


to  that  fcience  which  trfats  of  tke  gefiera* 
tioh  and  communication  of  motion,  which 
conftitutes  mechanics  ftr¡f\!y  fo  called, 
See  Statics,  Power,  Motjon,  C^c. 
The  knosvledge  of  mechanics  is  one  of 
thofe  thing?,  lays  Mr.  Mac  Laurin,  that 
ferves  to  diftingulAi  civiÜzed  nationsfrom 
barbarianf!.  It  ís  by  this  fcience,  that 
the  utmoft  improvement  ís  madeof  every 
power  and  forcé  in  nature  ;  and  the  mo- 
lions  of  the  elements,  water,  air,  and 
fire,  are  made  fubfervient  to  the  various 
purpofes  of  life  ;  for  however  weak  thé 
forcé  of  man  appears  to  be,  when  un- 
aífiíted  by  this  art  j  yet,  with  iis  aid> 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  above  his  reacb. 
It  is  diftinguiflied,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^ 
into  praflical  and  rátional  mechanics  i 
the  former  of  which  treats  of  the  mecha- 
nical  powers,  ñjiz>,  ihe  lever,  balancej 
axis  and  whee!,  pulley,  wedge,  fcrew, 
and  ínclined  plañe.  See  the  artideS' 
Lever,  Bal  lance,  £fr. 
Rational  mechanics  comprehends  the 
whoie  theory  of  motion  ;  fliews,  when 
the  powers  of  forces  are  given,  how  to 
determine  the  motiohs  that  are  produced 
by  them ;  an^l,  converfely,  when  the 
ph'cenomcna  of  the  motions  are  givcn, 
how  to  trace  the  poweis  -or  forces  fiotn 
which  ihey  arifc,  See  MoTiON. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  ihe  whole  of  na- 
tural phllofophy,  befides  defcribing  the 
phaínomena  of  nature,  ís  líttiemore  than 
the  proper  applicatíon  cf  rational  mecha- 
nics to  thofe  phíenomena  j  in  tracing  the 
powers  that  opérate  in  nature  from  the 
phíenomena,  we  proceed  by  analyfis  ^ 
and  in  deducing  the  phsenomena  fiom 
the  povvers  or  caufes  that  produce  them, 
we  proceed  by  fynthefi?.  BtU  in  either 
cafe,  in  order  to  proceed  with  ccrtainty, 
and  make  the  greafefl  adi-ímces,  it  ¡5  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  principies  of  mechanics 
:1iould  be  clearly  títablinicd  ^  which  has 
already  been,  done  undcr  the  articltfs 
Inertia,  Gravity,  Experimental 
PHiLOsoPHY,  and  Communication 

of  MOíid/t. 

por  though  the  caufes  cf  the  moi'on*;, 
the  nature  of  thr  ímpied  foicc.  or  of  the 
refillance,  be  unknov/n  or  obfcuiely  un- 
derñocd  j  yet  thisxjbfcurity  does  not  hin- 
cier  US  from  tiacing  its  tíFeíls  in  mecha- 
nics vv.rh  fufficieju  evidtnce,  provioed  we 
can  fubjeól  its  wCÍ'on  to  a  jult  m<*n(ur3- 
tíon  :  and,  in  fi8,  we  kuow  that  ex* 
rellent  contrivancrs  h:ive  bceii  ¡nventid 
for  raifing  wfighis,  ai:d  ovtr<'ü«;.ir*g  ih^ir 
rellíianrcs,  by  ihoic  who  gavc  ihtailclvcs 
iz  F  1)0 
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no  trouble  tb  enquire  into  the  caijfe  of  cian's  reg:^rd,  only  by  virtue  «f  its  ptcu. 

gravity.  Har  conltru6^ion  ;  it  naturaÜy  leads  2 

The  iiiechanical  powers,  accordinp  to  perfon  to  confider  the  feveral  parts,  ac- 

their  difFerent  ft¡  iió^ure,  íerve  for  difFer-  cording  to  their  figures,  contcxture,  and 

ent  pvirpofes  ;  and  it  is  the  bufiners  cf  u'e,  either  as  whecls,  puHies,  wedgfc,  ' 

the  Ikilfül  mechanic  to  choofe  them,  or  levers,  fcrevvs,  cords,  canal?,  ftraineis  ¿ 

combine  theiTJ,  in  ihe  manner  that  nny  &<r,    For  whicíi  purpofe,  continueshe, 

be  bell  edapied  to  produce  ihe  efteíl  re-  it  is  frequently  found  hcipful  to  defign  in 

qviired,  by  the  powcr  he  ¡g  poíTefiTed  cf,  diagrams,  whatíbever  of  that  Icind  is  un- 

and  at  ihe  leall  expence.    The  lever  can  der  confideration,  as  is  cultomary  ¡n  geo. 

be  enij^loved  to  raife  weights  a  little  way  meirical  demonftrations. 

oniy,  unlcfs  the  engine  itfelf  be  moved  j  For  ihe  application  of  this  do6lnne  to  tic 

as,  f jr  cxample,  to  laife  (iones  oul  oftheir  human  body,  fce  the  article  Human. 

beds,  in  qnarries,     But  the  axis  and  Mechanical,  in  mathematics,  denótela 

wheel  ferve  for  raifmg  wélghts  from  the  conlh  u6lion  of  fome  probiem,  by  tlieaf. 

grealtft  dtfpihs.    The  piillies  being  eafily  fiíhmce  of  inftiuments,  as  the  duplin. 

portable  aboard  fliips,  aretherefore  much  ture  of  the  cube  and  quadrature  of  ihe 

employed  in  them.    The  wcdge  is  ex-  circle,  i n  contradi ílmílion  to  that  whith 

cellent  for  feparating  the  parts  (  f  bodies  ;  ís  done  in  an  accurate  and  geometricaí 

and  the  fcréw,  fur  compreíHng  or  fqueez-  manner. 

jng-them  together;  and  its  great  fric-  Mech ANi CAL  CURVE,  h a  curve,  accord. 

tion  is  fomctimes  of  ufe,  to  preferve  the  ing  to  Defcartes,  which  cannot  be  de  fin. 

effecl  ah  eady  produced  by  it.  ed  by  any  algebraic  equ:ition  :  and  fo 

The  íirenglh  cf  every  engine,  and  of  all  íb.nds  contradifiinguiflitd  from  algébrale 

its  parts,  nuiít  be  propoitioned  to  ihe  or  geometrical  curves, 

effeéls  which  they  are  to  produce.    And  Leibnitzand  others  cali  tbefe  mechanical 

as  we  found,  when  treaiing  of  the  lever,  curves  tranfcendental,  and  diíTent  from 

that  the  f'jlcium  placed  between  the  pow-  Defcartes  in  excluding  them  out  ofgeo- 

er  .and  weight  muft  fuíUin  the  fum  cf  mttry.    Leibnitz  found  a  new  kind  of 

their  efforts,  therefore  a  fmail  balance  tranfcendental  equations,  whereby  ihtfe 

onght  not  to  be  employed  for  v,'eighing  curves  aredtfined  :  but  they  donotcon* 

great  weight;?  5  neither,  on   the  oiher  tinue  conftantly  the  fame  in  all  poinlstf 

band,  are  great  engines  proper  for  pro-  the  curve,  as  algebraic  ones  do.  Scethc 

ílucing  fmsll  efFe<5ts.     See  the  articles  article  Transcendental. 

Entine,  MiLL,  MECHLTN,  alarge  well  huilt  and  fortífifd 

But  btfides  ihe  railing  of  weiohts,  snd  cíty' of  Brabant,  twel've  miles  norlh-eaft 

overcoming  rcfdtances,   we  have    cfif  o  of  Bi  uífeis. 

othero^jc¿ls  in  view  ;  as  ro  malee  docks  MECHO  ACAN,  a  province  of  Mexicn, 

and  wnfche?,  to  meafure  rime  as  exa«51!y  houndtd  by  Panuco,  on  the  nordi  ;  hy 

as  pofiiblc  ^  anil  to  conlfi u6t  machine^,  Mtíxico  Proper,  on  thecaft  :  by  the  Pa- 1 

that  by  «heir  movemení$,  may  illultrate  ciíic  ocean,  on  the  fontli ;  and  by  Gua- 

the  motions  cf  the  lieavenly  bodie?,  as  dalujarí,  or  New  Galicia,  on  theweft. 

oríerit-s,  planet^riums,  cornetarium«,  tff.  Müciioacan,  in  the  mueiia  medica,  a 

^se  the  anieles  Clock,  Orrhry,  Fla-  iarge  uitít  of  a  plant  cf  the  convolvuhss 

"  \FTArs.iUM,  ^c.  or  bindwt-fd  kind.    It  is  of  a  fomfwhal 

Mechanical,  an  eplihet  applíed  to  roT7p,h  fuffice,  mMrked  with  feveral  im- 

whatevt-r  relates  to  mechanics  :  tlius  v.e  pt^f;»5\  annular  funowsj  but  it  is  al- 

fay,  mechanical  powers,  cauíés,  (^c,  See  wnys  fent  over  in  llice?,  lo  wlii^h  it  has 

t'>e  :h  líeles  Power,  Cau  se,  feí'í-.  ^    been  cu(  for  the  convenience  of  dryingir. 

The  mechanical  philofopliy  is  ihe  f:=me  The  rooi  in  powdtr  is  a  gentie  aiul  milii 

wich  vv  Iti»  ís  o'herwiíé  called  corpuícul  u*  puigitíve  ;  it  does  not  occafion  lickncfs 

p4í  lofot'hy.    See  Corpuscular.  or  ^ripings  during  its  operatirn :  and  jI 

This  mm  ner  of  realbning  is  nuicii  ufed  in  is  ii-conim»  n:íed  by  many  in  pnfertn^e 

i>íti¡ic¡ne,  and  according  to  Dr.  Quincy,  is  to  j^lap  in  aJl  chronic  cifes  occafiontd 

tbe  rcluJr  of  3  ihorough  arquaintnnre  wiih  by  oiilti  uflions  of  tlie  vilcera  j  but  it  is 

the  fliu61uíe"'of  ithirr.al  bodies  :  for  ror.fi-  now  iiftie  uícd.    Its  dofc  is  from  oneto 

ticring  an  animal  body  as  a  compofiticn  kvo '^rnms. 

out  oí  the  fame  maiter,  from  which  aJI  MFX.K.LENHURG  DUTcnr,  a  provlrce 

other- hfjüíts  are  f  u  nic.l,  and  to  have  :tll  •     í  f       m.^ny,  m  the  province  of  L"wa* 

thefe  propcniea  which .Cüflcon  a  phyfj.  S.<xcry,  abcat  ico  miles. long^  an'd  60 

bwadi 
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koad-;  ^ounded  by  tlie  Balric  fea,  on 
ihenorth^  by  Pomerqnia,  on  thecaíl; 
hy  Brandenbnrg,  on  the  (both  ;  nn(i  by 
the  dutchies  of  Hoiftein,  Luncnburg  and 
í.iwenl)urgj  on  the  weít. 

JilECON,  a  great  river,  which  rifes  i n  the 
north  of  further  India,  and  riinniror 
fouth  through  the  kingdoms  cf  Lans  and 
CamhoclinT  falls  into  tlie  Indian  ocean. 

MECONIUM,  in  medicine,  a  black  thidc 
fícesgathered  ¡n  the  ¡nteftines  of  inf'ants 
andbrought  with  them  into  the  worid  at 
the  time  of  their  birth.  The  rctcniion 
of  ihefe  fíKces  is  one  of  the  difeafes  to 
which  ínfants  are  liable  5  for  the  cure  of 
which,  fee  tlie article  Infant. 

MccoKiUM,  in  pharmacy,  theextraflcf 
englifli  poppies. 

Meconiiim  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  fe- 
reign  opium,  but  in  a  fomewhat  lower 
degree.  See  the  article  Opium. 
MEDAL,  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  cf 
(oin,  intending  to  copvey  to  poltcriry 
llieportrait  of  íbme  gieat  perfon,  or  the 
memory  of  /orne  illuftricus  a^lion. 
The  parts  cf  a  mcdal  are  the  two  fides, 
one  oi  which  is  calicd  the  f  ice»  or  íiead, 
aiicl  (he  oiher  the  reverfo.  On  ca>  h  fi  ie 
íj  ihe  arca,  or  fieid,  whicli  make*í  ihe 
rniddie  (  f  the  medal^  the  rim,  or  bor- 
(Ifr;  and  ihe  exergum  :  and  on  th.e  two 
Imícs  are  dilHnguiílied  the  type,  or  the 
ígiire  reprefcnted,  and  the  legend,  or 
inícriptioi). 

Asto  ihe  anliquity  of  medals,  tbe  greelc 
are  certainly  the  moft  antient  j  f.ir  long 
bffore  the  buihling  of  Romc,  the  Grer-ks 
iiaii  beauiifi»!  money  in  go'd,  tílver,  and 
cofiper.  This  plainly  nppears  from  fe- 
veral  genuine  medals  pf  M  ¡Cí-don,  oldcr 
ihanPhilip  snd  Alcxar^dcr ;  frcm  gietk 
ijiídals  with  ihe  ñames  of  feveral  magi- 
árales  prior  to  the  mafedonlnn  tmpirc  ; 
to  which  we  may  add  fo  ñe  ílcilian  coins 
of  ftill  grearer  anliquity.  As  the  greek 
medals  are  the  mcft  aniienr,  fo  are  ihey 
the  moft  lipauíifal ;  liiey  have  a  deH^rj, 
atcuracy,  forcé  and  delicacy  thar  eKprtlfes 
tventhtí  nuifcles  and  veins,  and  ái  e  ftruck 
wiih  fiich  exquifite  art,  as  tlíe  Rotiiars 
could  ncver  come  up  to.  Thofe  íbur.k 
«hen  Rome  was  govtrned  by  coniulf, 
sre  the  moít  antient  amon:^  the  Ko- 
mans:  but  the  ccpper  and  (i)ver  medals 
<^t>  not  go  bevond  the  4?ii.'h  >e^r  rf 
Kome,  ñor  th^  go'^^  bfyónd  t^ie  )ear 
546.  Among  the  impei:al  me^nh,  we 
*l'itingu:íh  heiween  the  iipper  aniilovv#r 
*t'pire :  the  fiilt  commenced  uiidcr  Ju- 
Iws  Cgsfar,  a;id  endtd  A.      ib^KM  ?.6o  j 


tlie  lower  empire  includes  near  jino 
years,  and  ends  at  the  tnking  of  Con- 
Itaniinople.  Ir  is  the  cuílom,  however, 
to  account  all  the  imperial  medals  till 
the  time  cf  the  Paleologí,  among  ihe  ar- 
tique  tho'  we  have  none  of  any  ronfi- 
derable  beauty  l'tcr  than  the  time  cf  He- 
racliu?:,  who  died  in  641.  The  gothíc 
medals  make  part  of  the  imperial  one?.- 
Modern  medals  are  thofe  ílruck  vvithia 
thefe  300  years.  There  nre  no  true  he- 
brew  me.dalf,  cxccpt  a  f,w  ílickels  of 
copper  and  filver,  but  none  cf  goid  ;  ih^' 
thcre  is  mention  made  of  one  ¡n  the  king 
of  Denmark's  cabinet, 
There  was  formerly  no  difFercnce  be- 
twefn  money  and  medaU.  An  oíd  Ro- 
mán had  his  purfo  full  of  the  fame  pieces 
that  we  now  preferve  in  cabinets.  As 
füon  as  an  emperor  had  done  any  thing 
remai'kable,  as  gaining  a  viílory,  giving 
upa  tax,  or  ihelike,  it  was  immediately 
ftamped  on  a  coin,  and  became  current 
•through  his  whole  dominions.  This  w?« 
a  prettv  device  to  fpread  abroad  the  vir- 
tues cf  an  emperor,  and  make  bis  aólions 
circuíate;  and  tluis  a  fr^íli  cofn  was^ 
kind  of  fijazelte,  that  publiílied  ihe  lateít 
rcws  of  the  empire. 

Several  cf  our  modern  coms  have  the  le- 
gend round  the  edges :  but  the  antients 
were  too  wif*?  to  regilk'r  t'aeir  exploiis  on 
fo  nice  a  furfare.  As  to  the  figures  upoa 
medals,  the  Romans  always  appcar  in 
the  propcr  drefs  of  their  country,  ib  thst 
we  may  obfcrve  the  Üttle  variaiions  cf 
the  modo  in  the  drapcry  cf  tlie  medal  : 
thcy  wonld  have  thought  ir  ridirulous  ro 
have  drnwn  an  emperor  of  Rome  in  a 
grecian  clo?k,  era  phrygi^n  mitre.  On 
the  contr^ry,  werfien  í*:e  a  kir.g  of  Eng- 
land  or  Frnnce,  diefled  up  like  a  Julius 
Cíefar,  as  if  they  h  id  a  mind  to  país  them- 
ftlvps  upon  polletity  for  román  emper-^r.c. 
Niithing  is  more  ufual  th^^n  to  fee  alTu- 
fions  to  roinan  curtoms  and  ccrmiontes 
on  the  med;»U  of  oih*  own  nation  ;  nay, 
they  very  cfren  cirry  the  figure  ofan 
he^then  gbd.  If  polterity  take  ifs  no- 
tions  of  US  fiom  oui'  medals,  ih^y  muík 
f.incy  that  one  of  our  kings  paid  a  preat 
dexxtion  to  Mineiva,  anothf:  to  Aroüo, 
&c.  or,  at  le.>ft,  that  our  wbol?:  jcligírm 
was  a  mixture  of  pafjanifm  ai-id  chrií*i- 
an'ty.  H'id  the  oíd. Roip^ns  l»epn  K'uiltv 
cf  the  fnme  extravjagance,  thcre  woultl 
have  heen  fo  great  n  corfufion  in  thjeir 
-  antiquitie?,  that  their  coins  would  not 
have  had  half  the  ufe  we  npw  find  in 
ihtm. 
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The  ufe  cf  medals  is  very  confiderable  : 
they  give  a  very  great  üght  inlo  hiílory, 
in  confirmlng  fuch  paíTiges  as  are  truc  in 
oíd  aiiihors,  in  reconciling  fuch  as  are 
%o\ó  in  ditferent  manners,  and  in  record- 
ing  fuch  as  have  been  omitted.    In  this 
cale  a  cahinet  of  medals  ¡s  a  body  of  hif- 
tory.    It  was,  indeed,  thc  beíl  way  in 
the  woríd  to  perpetual  tí  ilie  memory  of 
great  aílions,  ihus  to  coin  out  thc  life  of 
'fen  emperor,  and  to  put  every  exploit  in- 
to  the  mint.    It  was  a  Icind  cf  printing 
before  the  art  was  invented  ;  and  they 
bave  this  advantage  over  books,  that  they 
tell  their  ftory  qnickcr,  and  fum  up  a 
whole  volume  in  twenty  or  thirty  rever- 
fes  :  (hus  Mr.  Vaillant,  out  of  a  fmall 
colleclion  cf  medals,  has  given  us  a  chro- 
nicle  of  ihe  kings  of  Syria.    They  are, 
indeed,  the  beft  epitomes  in  tlie  world, 
and  Ict  US  fee,  with  one  caíl  of  tlie  eye, 
thc  fubftance  of  above  an  hundred  pages. 
Another  u'é  of  medals  is,  that  they  nc/t 
only  íhew  the  aflions  of  an  emperor,  but 
at  ihe  fame  time  maik  out  the  year  in 
which  they  were  performed  ;  for  as  evtry 
cxploit  his  its  date  fet  to  it,  a  feries  of  an 
cmpcror's  coins  is  his  whole  iifc  digelíed 
into  annals.    A  mcdallift,  upon  the  firft 
iiaming  of  an  empero:*,  will  immediately 
tell  his  age,  fimily,  and  Jife.    To  re- 
iTiember  where  he  enters  in  the  fucccííion, 
he  only  confiders  in  what  part  of  the  ca- 
binet  he  lies  ;  and  hy  running  over  ín  liis 
thoughts  fuch  a  particular  drawer,  will 
give  an  account  cf  all  the  remarkable 
parts  of  his  reign.    Ñor  are  medals  of 
iefs  ufe  in  architc£lure,  painiing,  poerry, 
&Cé    Acabinet  of  medals  is  a  collefliun 
of  picures  in  miniature,  and  by  them- 
the  plans  cf  many  cf  ihe  moft  confiderable 
biiildings  of  antíquiiy  are  preferved. 
Lnpr,]lllo?ts  of  MiSDALS.    A  very  eafy  and 
clegant  way  of  taking  the  impreíTions  of 
medals  and  coins,  not  generally  known, 
h  thus  dire6led  by  Dr.  Shav^' :  mcit  a  little 
ífinglafs-glue  made  wiih  branc'y,  and 
pourit  thinly  ovtr  ihe  medal,  fo  as  to 
covcr  iís  wiiole  fui  face  5  leí  it  remnin  on 
for  a  d.^y  or  two,  tiíl  it  is  thoroughly 
dry  and  hardcned,  and  ihen  taking  it  off, 
jt  will  he  fine.tclear,  and  hard,  as  a  piece 
pf  mufcoyy -ghfs,  and  will  have  a  very 
clegant  imprtífion  of  the  poin. 
AnoihcT  taiy  methcd  is  as   foilows  : 
Take  a  ptíiíefl  and  íh»rp  imprt filón  in 
the  finelt  hiack  fealing-wax,  of  the  coin 
pr  medal  you  delire,    Cut  av/ay  the  w;íx 
round  the  edges  of  the  impreíTion  j  thcn 
V/iib  3  preparaiion  of^um  v/atcr.  pf  the 


colouryou  would  have  the  pi£lure,  fpre.-id 
the  paint  upon  the  wax-imprefiion  with 
a  fmall  haír-pencil,  obferving  to  work  ¡t 
into  all  the  finking  or  hollow  places, 
thefe  being  the  rifing  parís  of  the  mcdai; 
and  the  colour  muft  be  carefuUy  taken 
from  the  other  parts  <vith  a  wet  fingtr. 
Then  take  a  piece  of  very  thin  poft-paper, 
a  little  larger  ih^n  the  medal,  and  moillen 
it  quite  tbrouRh,  Place  it  on  the  wax- 
impreíTlon,  and  on  the  back  of  the  paper 
Jay  three  or  four  pieces  of  thick  woollen 
cloth  or  flannel,  of  about  the  fame  fize. 
The  imprefíion,  with  its  covcrings, 
íliould  be  placed  between  two  fmooth  iion 
piafes,  íTbout  two  inches  fcjuare,  and  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  Thcle  niuíl  be 
carefully  put  into  a  fmall  prefs,  madeof 
two  pbtes  of  iron,  about  five  inches  and 
a  half  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
and  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  havinga 
couple  cf  long  male  Icrcws  running  thro' 
them,  with  a  turning  female  fcrew  on 
cach,  to  forcé  the  plates  together.  Thefe 
being  brought  evenly  together,  by  means 
of  the  fcrews,  will  take  off  a  truc  and 
faír  pi6\ure  of  the  medal  5  which,  if  any 
deficiencies  íhould  appear,  may  eafily  be 
repaired  with  a  hair  pencil,  or  pen,  dip* 
ped  in  the  colour  made  ufe  of, 
If  a  relievo  only  be  defired,  nothing  is 
neceífary,  but  10  take  a  piece  of  card,  or 
white  pafte-board,  well  foaked  in  water, 
then  piacing  it  on  the  wax-mould,  with, 
out  any  colouring,  and  letting  it  remain 
in  thc  prefs  for  a  few  minutes,  a  good 
fioiire  will  be  obtained. 
This  method  of  taking  off  medals,  fiff. 
is  convenient,  and  feems  much  more  fo 
than  the  feveral  inveniions  uCually  prac- 
tiíed  in  fulphur,  plaífer  of  París,  paper, 
^c,  wherein  a  mould  muft  he  formcd^ 
eitber  of  clay,  horn,  plafter,  or  other 
materials,  which  requirts  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  trouble. 
MEDALLION,  or  Medalion,  a  medal 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fuppofed  tobe 
anriently  ftruck  by  the  cmperors  for  thcir 
fi  iends,  and  for  forf  ign  princes  and  cir- 
baíf^dcrs  5  but  that  tlie  fm;\lli]ers  of  their 
numbpr  might  not  cndanger  the  lofs  cf 
thc  dcvices  they  bcre,  the  Romans  ge- 
nerally  took  care  to  llamp  the  fubjeft  of 
them  upon  their  ordinary  coins. 
Medallions,  in  refpecf  of  the  other  coins, 
were  the  fame  as  madetn  medals  in  re- 
fpe^  of  modero  money  :  they  were  ex- 
empted  from  all  rommerce,  and  bad  no 
other  valué  but  what  was  fet  upon  thnn 
by  ihe  fancy  of  ihe  owner.  Medallions 
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jre  fo  Tcarce  that  there  cannot  be  any  fet 
niade  of  rhem,  even  though  the  metáis 
and  fizes  fliould  be  joined  promifcuouíly. 

jj5;pELlN,  a  town  of  Spain,  tweniy  miles 
cali  of  Mrrifía. 

MEDELPADI  A,  a  fmall  province  of  Swe- 
dcnlyinjí  northward  of  Hcifingía. 

MEDENBLICK,  a  port-town  of  Holland, 
fituated  on  the  Zuyder  fea,  ten  miles 
norib  of  Hoorn. 

;í1EDE0LA,  in  botany,  a  ^en\is  of  the 
hexandiia-trigynia  ciafs  oí  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confiíls  of  fix  oblong, 
patent,  and  revolute  petáis  :  the  fniit  is 
abeny  of  a  roundifli  form,  with  thrce 
celiS)  in  each  of  which  is  contained  a 
fingle  cordaied  feed. 

MEDÍA,  in  geogiaphy,  the  antient  ñame 
ofGilan.    Sec  the  article  Gilan. 

MEDIAL,  or  Ai.LiGATiON  medial,  in 
arithmeiic.    See  Alligation. 

Medial  voice,  'vox  median  in  greek 
grammar.    See  the  article  VoiCE. 

MEDIANA,  a  vein  formed  by  the  con- 
couiie  of  the  cephalic  and  bafilic  veins 
inthe  hend  of  the  elbovv. 

MEDIASTINA,  in  anatomy,  a  n^me 
given  to  both  a  vein  and  an  artery  cf  ihe 
intdiaftiniim.    See  the  next  anide. 

MEDIASTINUM,  in  anatomy,  is  a 
double  membrane  continuous  to  the  fter- 
num,  fituaied  under  it,  and  adhering 
firmiy  to  it.  It  divides  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  longitudinally  into  two  parts : 
hutas  itis  not  exa<5lly  under  the  middle 
oííhe  fternum,  but  fomewhat  to  the  left 
fidr,  the  right  pare  of  the  thorax  is  larger 
ihan  the  left. 

The  mediaftiniim  is  connefled  vi'iih  the 
Hernum,  pleura,  pericardium,  and  oiher 
adjoining  parts.  It  receives  veins  and 
arteries  from  the mammary  and  diaphrag- 
inatic  veíTels,  and  fometimes  has  proper 
and  particular  ones  of  its  own  from  the 
acrta  and  cava  :  thefe  are  then  called  the 
mediaftinal  veíTels*.  lis  nerves,  which 
áre  rmall,  are  from  the  diaphragmatics 
and  the  pir  vagum.  It  has  alfo  a  num- 
berof  lymphatics,  which  run  to  the  duc- 
tiis  thoracicus. 

The  ufes  of  ihe  mediaftinum  are  two. 
The  firft  is  to  divide  the  breaft  longitu- 
diñally  inio  two  parts,  by  which  feveral 
grcaipurpofes  are  anfwered  ;  as,  i.  That 
onone  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  being 
ülcerated,  the  othcr  mfght  not  be  im- 
mcdiately  affefled.  2.  That  water,  mat- 
fer,  or  any  thing  elfe  contained  in  one 
p3rt  of  the  thorax,  might  not  at  the  fame 
lime  afi'tft  both  parts  of  the  lungs,  3^ 
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That  in  cafe  cf  a  wound  in  one  fide  of 
the  thorax,  refpiration  might  be  conti- 
nued  in  the  other,  and  the  perfon  not  he 
immediately  fuíFocated.  The  fécond  ge- 
neral ufe  of  the  mediaílínum,  is  to  fup- 
port  the  heart  in  its  pendulous  rtate,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  free  monon,  efpecially 
when  we  lie  on  our  backs. 
Mediastinum  cerebri,  the  fame  wítli 
the  tranfverfe  feptum  of  the  brain,  See 
the  article  Brain. 
MEDÍATE,  cr  Intermedíate,  fome- 
thing  that  ftands  between  and  conneéls 
two  or  more  terms,  confidered  as  ex»- 
tremes ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofcd  to 
immediate. 
MEDICAGO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
diadelphia  decandria  clafs  of  piants,  witli 
a  papilíonaceous  fiower,  and  a  long  com- 
preíTed  and  crooked  pod  for  its  fruit. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  medicago, 
medica  falcata,  and  cochleata  of  authors* 
MEDICINE,  medicinay  the  art  which  treats 
of  the  means  cf  preferving  health,  when 
prefent ;  and  of  reftoring  it,  when  loft. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  origín  of  the  ait 
of  medicine,  we  íliall  find  its  fii  ft  foun- 
daiions  to  be  ov^ing  to  mere  chance,  un- 
forefeen  events,  and  natural  inftiné>  :  in 
ihe  early  ages,  the  íick  were  placed  iii 
crofs.ways,  and  other  public  places,  to 
receive  the  advice  of  thole  pafiengers 
who  knew  an  efficacious  remedy  fuitable 
to  their  diforder.  And  the  better  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory  of  a  remarkahle  cure, 
both  the  difeafe  and  the  remedy  were  en- 
graved  on  pillars,  crwiitren  on  the  walls 
of  temples,  ih^ít  patienis  in  the  like  cafes 
might  have  recourfe  to  them  for  iníiruc- 
tion  and  relief.  Thus  what  mere  acci- 
dent  had  difcovered,  was  rcgiftered  in 
thefe  chronicles  of  health.  This  art 
arofe  from  repeatcd  triáis  and  long  ex- 
perience,  which  gave  an  iníight  into  the 
viriues  of  herbs  and  plant?,  metáis  and 
minerals. 

As  to  the  part  which  rea  fon  has  a£íed 
in  the  impravement  of  medicine,  itfeenis 
to  have  confiíted  in  obferving,  j,  That 
difeafes  att^nded  with  particular  circum- 
íiances,  called  fymptoms,  were  fometimf  5 
cured  without  the  aíTiftance  of  art,  by 
fpontaneous  evacuations,  as  haímorrha- 
ges,  diarrhoeas,  vomitings,  or  fweats  $ 
whence  bleeding,  purges,  and  vomits 
took  their  rife.  a.  That  the  paiíents 
wereofcen  relieved,  by  the  breaking  out 
of  various  tumours  j  whence  arofe  the 
application  of  topical  remedies.  And, 
indced,  \\  is^tbe  beft  method  of  improv- 
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ing  plíyfic,   to  obferve  carefully  what 
nieans  natuic,  unaíTífted  by  art,  employs 
to  free  tbe  conílitution  from  diftempers; 
4ince  mmy  important  hints  may  be  tbence 
taken,  for  tbe  relief  of  other  patienis  un- 
der  ihe  Hke  círcumftances. 
So  mucb  for  tbe  rife  ot'  tbís  art.    Let  us 
now  (ay  íbmething  of  tbe  regular  niethod 
cf  ftndving  ir.    And  firíl,  witb  Boer- 
haave,  let  iis  ímngine  the  yoiing  íhi-  • 
dent  laying  the  foiindatlon  of  bis  art  in 
the  conteniplaiion  of  geométrica l  figures, 
hodies,  weigbts,  meafure?,  ví:locity,  the 
fabric  of  machines,   and  tbe  power  of 
a6íing  upon  other  bodies  tbence  arifing* 
Wbile  he  employS  hi«;  iboiigbts  about 
♦befe  matrers,  he  i«í  likewife  taught  a  juft 
metbod  of  reafoning  ;    after  whicb  he 
may  proceed  to  infonn  bimfelf  of  the 
properties  of  fluidiiy,  eíafticity,  tenuity, 
weight,  and  tenacity  of  üquids,  from  liy- 
droftatks-     His  reaíon    being  by  this  - 
!4me  mucb  improved,   be  next  applies 
to  fludy  the  forcfs  of  fluid?  upon  ma- 
chines, and  of  theft;  upon  fluids  ;  and 
to  demoníh-ate  tbem   by  mathematics, 
confirm  them  by  bydroítytics,  and  iUu- 
ttrate  ihem  by  cbemical  experinients  ;  at 
the  lame  time  eniertaining  liimfclf  witb 
fpeciil3tions  on  the  nature  cf  fíre,  v/ater, 
atr,  filts,  and  other bomogeneoü'»  bodies. 
Having  Jaid  this  foundation,  his  next 
buílnefs  is  to  apply  himieif  to  the  íiudy 
of  anatomy,  in  order  to  obtain  a  citar 
idea  of  the  human  fabric.    To  this  he 
joins  the  knowledge  of"  the  vi(al  fluids, 
and  examines  them  witb  the  aííiftance  of 
anatomy,   chemiftry,  hydroftatics,  and 
even  of  ihe  microícope  5  and  fo  now  you 
fee  him  quaÜfíed  for  writing  a  theory  of 
health,  aad  inveíligating  the  caufes  cf 
diíeales.   Now  behold  him  bufied  in  fur- 
niíliing   bimfelf  witb  medicinal  obfer- 
vations,  fiom  all  quarters  5  íomeiimes 
ht  diífcóls  ihe  dead  bodies  of  pfrrons, 
whofe  difeafes  he  had  obfervcd;  at  other 
t^mts,  he  marks  the  fymptoms  of  fick- 
nefs  procnred  by  art  in  brutes ;  and  nt 
íengtb  collei5ling  logetber  all  the  effefís 
of  difeafes,  vvitii  tbeir  remedies,  whether 
Jearned   from   his  own  experience,  or 
found  in  the  beít  authois,   he  digefts, 
eonfiders,  and  compares  them  wiih  tbcfe 
v.'bich  áre  demonftrated  by  tlíeory.  Tiii?, 
he  lells  US,  is  the  meihod  whicli  he  tock 
himfeJf,  and  which  he  recommcnded  to 
his  pupils,  ín  order  to  gain  a  tborcugb 
knowledge  of  medicine. 
.  If,  then,  he  vvould  advan^'e  tbe  healing 
art,  hepp^l^t  tp  colft^i  a  Iripfl  treafuic 
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of  pra^ical  obfervaiions,   reft  Cñihñtti 
witb  a  fe.vv  but  well  chofen  medicines,  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  vviih  theirvirtues 
and  efficacy  in  different  conílitutions  and 
difeafes,  dcrpife  the  cumberibme  load  cf 
recipes  vviih  which  praélical  writers  cí 
an  inferior  rank  abound,  rejrél  ihe  fo 
mucb  extolíed  medicines  of  the  chejuills 
and  atlempt  the  relief  of  patierits  by  á 
proper  dietand  exercifL-,  and  fuch  medi. 
cines  as  oblervation  and  found  pliilofophy 
rccommcnd  :  for  to  the  improvementof 
anatomy  and  natural  philofophy  is  much 
of  tbe  fuccefs  of  phyfic  to  be  attributed. 
The  knowledge  of  medicines,  or  fuiiable 
remedies,  is  alio  bighly  neceíf^ry  lo  phy- 
ficinns  ;  wbo,  in  order  to  modérate  the 
ímpetus  in  acute  diforders,  nukc  evacu- 
ations,  blunt  acriuiony,  dilute  tco  ihick 
fluids,  condenfe  thofe  that  are  too  thin, 
brace  up  too  hx  parts,  and  relax  fuch 
as  are  too  much  confírií>ed  ;  thcy  alio 
derive  the  humours  10  parts  where  ihey 
will  be  leaft  prejudicial,  upon  occaf:. 
mitígate    pain,    and  in  languors,  li 
íHmulating  medicines.    Wine,  vinegat, 
bnrley,  ni-Te,  honey,   rhubarb,  cpiiim, 
and  other  funples,  are  found  both  fife 
and  powerful  medicine»,  Sydenhamtelh 
^is,  that  all  manner  of  cif^afes  m  ¡y  he 
cured  by  blecding,  pnrgmg,  wiih  a  íiib- 
fequent  opiate,  and  propeF régimen.  In 
chronrcal  cafe?,    mineral  wateis,  falis, 
dia.phoreiics,  foap,  mercury,  lleel,  with 
a  few  vegetable*:,  and  proper  exerciíe, 
will  generallv  efftft  ihe  cure. 
As  to  the  drugs  recommended  by  the 
antienis,  adds  Bofrhaave, .  we  are,  nr.'l 
afways  fliall  be  ignorant  of  them,  uní 
perhaps   a  .  few  5    fmce  they  conten! 
them'eK'es   witb   gíving   the  virtues ; 
omiiting  ihfi  defcription  cf  plants,  :\3 
tiíings  well  known.   The  moderns,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  accurate  in 
the  defcriptive  part,  but  have  given  U8 
vcry  litile  concemingthe  virtues  of  plañís, 
except  what  ihey  tranfcribed  from  the, 
antients,  and  this  upon  an  unccrtain  fup» 
poíition  cf  the  plínts  being  the  fame. 
To  conclude,  what  is  there  in  the  molí 
elabórate  preparaiion,  that  is  woith  half 
ihe  pains   taken    about  it  ?  Mercury, 
cpium,   the  peruvian  baik,  and  «ther 
fmipics,  with  fire  and  water,  are  ac- 
kuowledged  as  the  fureft  remedies  hy  the 
ableít  maíters  of  the  art ;  and  ihefe  are 
found   to  be  more  efficacious  in  that 
cruda  ftate,  in  which  bountiful  nature 
has  impaned  them  to  us,  iban  afier  tbe 
piolv  pperofe  and  ariificial  preparations. 
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\Ve  can  defpair  of  notliing,  while  we 
follovv  fimpliciry ;  biit  the  event  of  in- 
tricaie  labour  is  faüacious. 
As  to  the  general  divifions  oF  medicine, 
they  are  thefe.  I.  Phyfiology,  or  tlie 
doárine  of  the  animal  osconomy,  the  ufe 
of  the  feveral  parts,  whetherfolids,  vellcls, 
or  fluids  :  under  ihis  branch  is  conipre- 
hendcd  anatomy.  2.  Hygieine,  which 
Jays  down  rules  for  the  prefervation  of 
hcalth,  and  the  prolongation  of  life  :  its 
objeéls  are  chitfíy  the  fix  ncn-natiirals. 
3.  Pathology,  or  the  do6lrine  of  difeafes, 
their  difTcrences,  caiifes,  fymploms^,  and 
oiher  accidents.  4.  Semeiotice,  is  ihat 
part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
(ipns  of  difeafes,  and  their  ufe  ;  as  alfo 
how  the  various  degrees  and  tfTefts  of 
heahh  and  ficknefs  may  be  known.  5. 
,']^herap^utrJce,  is  the  laíl  and  principal 
p3rr^  comprehending  tíiet,  pharmacyj 
furgcry,  and  the  method  of  cure  ;  con- 
íidciing  the  materia  medica,  ihe  pre- 
paration  of  remedies,  and  the  manner 
ofafingthem,  in  order  to  recover  heahh 
a.'id  banifli  difeafes.  See  the  'article 
Physiology,  &c. 
Medicines,  7nedica7neiita^  whatever  fub- 
flances  ferve  to  reftore  heahh.  See  the 
aniel  e  M  AT  E  R I A  MEDI  c  A ,  ftip  ra . 
Medicines  are  e«ther  fimple  or  compound; 
the  fornier  being  formed  by  nature  alone, 
jnd  the  teiter  owing  to  the  induftry  of 
men,  hy  variouíly  mixing  the  fimple  ones 
logethtT. 

Medicines  are  likewife  diftinguiíhed, 
from  the  manner  of  ufjng  them,  inlo  in- 
Icrn^l  or  external  5  and  with  regard  to 
ibcir  cfft¿ts,  they  are  faid  to  be  aíhin- 
l>ent,  cathartic,  enietic,  See  As- 

TRINGEMTS,  CaTHARTICS, 

l\t(hanical    oferatkn    of  Medicines. 
To  acrount  for  the  operaiions  of  medi- 
cines mechanically,  leems  to  have  been 
il>e  favouriie  fcheme  of  phyficians  and 
phyíiologifts  of  the  laft  and  prefent  cen- 
tury.    Siahl  and  bis  difciples  reje6l  thefe 
accounts,   and   think  them  fufíiciently 
refuíed  by  the  opfration  of  opiura,  antí 
of  nltringents.     Oi  t  grain  of  opium, 
properíy  laken,   will,   for  a  time,  af- 
linge  pains  all  over  the  body.    A  very 
fcw  ^rain*!  of  ciocus  martis  afiringens 
Ibmeumes  ftop  an  hiemoptyfií?,  before 
'      can  be  fuppofed  to  hive  entered 
>  ihe  iiumours  of  the  body.    Is  ¡t 
'  p-íft  nll  belief,  fay  they,  that  fo  few 
ins,  niixed  witíi  fo  many  pounds  of 
tis,    IhoTild   retain  any  mechanical 
-       efpecially  ;}s  it  is  w<rll  known, 
i:  aílringfcnts  lofe  iheif  forcé  by  diiu- 


tion.  They  farther  urge,  that  \\\t  va- 
rious effeéls  of  the  fuñe  medicine  are  a 
refutation  of.the  mechanical  bypothefis  ; 
thus  emetics  fomeiimes  purge,  and  <vice 
njcrfa  \  alfringents  enoreafe  hasmor- 
rhages  \  opium  excites  alacrity  in  fomc 
inftead  of  íiupifying.  Again,  the  fighr, 
or  even  bare  imagination  of  fome  me- 
dicines, will  produce  a  íénfible  eíTecl  on 
the  body,  wirhout  any  contacV.  •  Stahl 
and  his  followers  iherefore  hold,  that 
medicines  opérate  chiefíy  by  exciting  the- 
vital  fenfc  5  and  that  this  is  the  chief 
effe6\  of  medicines,  even  where  theyfcem 
moft  to  a¿l  mechanically. 
HoíFman,  Heiíler,  and  others,  have  at- 
tacked  the  hypothefis  cf  Stahl.  We  íhall 
r.ot  pretend  to  give  any  farther  account 
of  the  controverfy.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  in 
others,  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  logo- 
machy.  Stric^iy  fpeaking,  mechanical 
principies  muft  be  infufficient  to  account 
for  the  operation  of  medicines,  as  ihís 
fometimes  undoubtedly  depends  (in  the 
primae  viie  at  leaft)  on  chemical  prin- 
cipies 5  and  no  bpdy  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  account  mechanically  for  the  phae- 
nomena  of  chemilhy,  The  laws  of  the 
mínima  naturas  have  not  hítherio  been 
reduced  to  thofe  of  the  preíTure  and  im- 
pulfeof  large  fenfible  maíTes.  And  pcr« 
haps  when  the  laws,  that  obtain  in  the 
minute  parts  of  matter,  have  been  found, 
we  fliall  llill  be  at  ^  lols  to  account  for  all 
the  phoínomena  of  animaied  bodies,  par- 
licuiarly  the  human. 
Fof/^r/.MEDtciNES,  ín  furgery,  thofe 
which  a  furgeon  ought  to  carry  always 
about  him,  in  a  boi:  or  convenieni  cale. 
Thofe,  according  to  Heiller,  are  the  com- 
mon  digeítive  ointment,  and  the  brown  or 
egyptian  ointment,  for  cleanlíng  and  di- 
gtlling  foul  ulccrs,  and  íome  vulr.erary 
balfams,  as  the  linimentum  Arcaei,  orthe 
balfam  cf  Perú,  of  Gilead  or  Capiví, 
or  the  Samaritan  balfam  :  to  thefe  muíí  ^ 
alfo  be  added  a  plalter  or  two,  as  the 
diachylon,  or  ílypticum  Crollii,  fince 
one  or  oíbi-r  of  thefe  is  ^Imoíl  conftmtly 
wanteí},  Neither  íhould  there  be  wantiog 
a  picce  cf  blue  vitriol  lor  ihc  takirg 
do*n  luxurrant  fír/li,  and  to  ftop  hie- 
morrhages  ;  but  ¡f  vitriol  is  w.-mtlng, 
bnrct  alum,  red  precipítate,  the  inffrnól 
ílone,  or  any  oiher  corrofive  medicine, 
wi  1  fupply  its  place  in  coírofive  ii»- 
tentions,  and  ihe  hll  wíH  alfo  ftrve 
to  open  abfceíle?,  ta  make  üínes,  and 
pertorm  many  oiher  optraiions  bf  tiüit 
kind. 

Wiih  thefe  there  íhould  always  he  kcpt 
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ín  readinefs  alfo  5-  quantity  of  fcraped 
lint,  tliat  the  fiirgeon  may  be  able  to 
give  immediate  alFiftance  to  wounded 
psrlons,  fince,  if  he  is  unprepared  for 
this,  ihey  may  eafily  be  taken  ofFby  an 
hsemorrhage  j  a  circumftancé  which  ought 
nlfo  to  prevail  with  him  tobe  always  pro- 
vided  with  fuítable  bandages,  See  ihe 
article  BaNDAGE. 
MEDIETAS  LiNGUiE,  ín  law,  fignifíes 
a  jury,  or  inquett  inipanelled,  of  which 
fhe  one  half  are  naiives  of  this  land,  and 
the  other  foreígners.  This  jury  is  never 
ufed  except  where  one  cf  the  partics  in 
a  p^ea  is  a  fti*anger,  and  the  other  a  de- 
Djztn.  In  petit-trealbn,  .murder,  and 
felony,  foreigners  are  allowed  this  privi- 
Jege,  but  not  in  high-treafon,  becaufe 
an  alien  in  that  cafe  fliall  be  iried  accord- 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  comnion  law,  and 
not  by  a  medietas  linguac,  A  grand 
Jury  ought  not  in  any  cafe  to  be  of  á 
medietas  linguse,  and  the  períbn  %kt 
would  have  the  advantage  of  a  tria!  in 
this  way,  is  to  pray  the  lame,  otherwií'e 
it  will  not  be  permitted  on  a  challenge  of 
the  jurors. 

MED IM ÑUS,  /xt^/M^e?,  ín  grecian  antí- 
quity,  a  meafutf:  of  capacity.  See  the 
article  Measure. 

MEDINA,  a  cityof  Arabía* Defería,  íitu- 
ated  two  hundred  miles  north-vvett  of 
Mecca  :  in  eaít  iong.  40**  35',  north  lat. 
24.** 

This  is  called  the  cíty  of  the  propliet, 
on  account  of  Mahomei's  being  received 
and  proteiSlcd  by  the  inhabitanis  on  his 
flight  hiiher  from  Mecca,  wheie  the 
mahomeian  xra  commcnre?. 

Medina  celi,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Oíd  Calille,  and  territory  of 
Siquenca,  fiiuared  in  wtft  long.  2°45', 
north  lat.  40**  20'. 

Medina  sidonia,  a  city  cf  Spiin,  in  the 
province  of  Andalufja,  twenty  miles  eaíl 
of  Cádiz. 

Mhdina  del  rio  secco,  a  city  of  Spaín, 
in  ihe  province  of  León,  fifty  two  miles 
fouih-eaíi:  of  the  city  of  Leo». 

Medina  del  campo,  another  city  of 
Síjain,  in  the  province  of  León,  f.fty 
miles  north- eaft  of  Silarnanca. 

MEDITERRANEAN-Íea,  extenfjB  from 
fhe  Stiaits  of  G¡bralt3r,  pp  the  coalts  of 
Syria  and  Paleftine,  being  upwards  of 
2000  miles  in  length,  but  of  a  very 
imeqnal  breadth  5  the  weft-psrt  -of  it 
feparaies  Eiu*ope  from  Africa  ;  and  the 
I,evant  or  eaft- pan  of  it,  divides  Afia 
from  Africa.    See  Europe,  c^c. 


MEDITULLIUM,  is  ufed  by  anatomitfs 
for  that  Tpiingy  fubftance  belween  the 
two  plates  of  the  cranium,  and  in  tlig 
interltices  of  all  lamináted  bones.  Ste 
the  article  DiPLOE, 

MEDIUM,  in  logic,  the  mean  or  middie 
term  of  a  iyllogifm,  being  an  arguinent, 
reafon,  or  ccnfideration  for  which  we 
affirm  or  deny  any  thing :  or,  itisthe 
caufe  why  ihe  greater  extreme  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  lefs  in  the  conclufton 
SecthearticlesSYLLOGisM,  Extremes* 
and  Conclusión,  * 

Médium,  in  arithmetic,  *  or  arUhmetkal 
Médium,  or  mean,  called  in  the 
fchools,  médium  rei,  that  which  \% 
equally  diftant  from  each  extreme,  or 
which  exceeds  the  lefier  extreme  ai 
mucil  as  it  is  exceeded  by  the  greater,  ¡n 
refpeíl  of  quantity  not  of  proportion: 
thus  9  is  a  médium  between  6  and  la, 
See  the  article  Proportion. 

Geomeir'ical  Médium,  called  in  the  fchoob 
médium  perfonas,  is  that  where  the  fame 
ratio  is  preferved  between  the  firft  and 
fecond,  as  belween  the  fecond  and  third 
terms,  or  that  which  exceeds  in  the  fame 
ratio,  or  quota  of  itfelf,  as  it  is  exceeded  j 
thus  6  is  a  geümetrical  médium  between 
4  and  9. 

Médium,  in  philofophy,  that  fpace  or 
región  through  which  a  body  in  motion 
paífes  to  any  point  ;  thus  as'.her  is  fup* 
pofed  to  be  the  médium  through  whidi 
the  heavenly  bodies  move  j  air,  the  me. 
dium  wherein  bodies  move  near  o«r 
earth  ;  water,  the  médium  wherein  fiílies 
live  and  move ;  and  glafs  is  alfo  a  mé- 
dium of  light,  as  it  affords  it  a  free  paf- 
fage.  That  denfity  or  confifttnce  in  ihc 
parts  of  the  médium,  whereby  the  motion 
of  bodies  in  it  is  retarded,  is  called  fhe 
reliftance  of  the  médium,  which  togeilm* 
with  the  forcé  of  graviiy,  is  the  caufeof 
the  ceíl'ation  of  the  motion  cfprojeéiiies. 

Subt'tle  or  (ctherial  Médium.  Sir  Ilaac 
Newton  makes  it  probable,-  that  befidcs 
the  particular  aerial  médium,  wherein 
wc  live  and  breathe,  thcre  is  another  mcfá 
univerfal  one,  which  he  calis  an  íciherial 
médium,  vaftly  more  rare,  fubtile,  elaftic, 
and  aftive  than  air,  and  by  that  mean$i 
fieely  permeating  the  pores  and  inter* 
ílices  of  all  other  médiums,  and  diffullng 
itfelf  through  the  whole  creation  j  and 
by  the  iniervention  htreof,  he  thinks  it 
is  th^t  moftofthe  great  phsenomena  of 
naiure  are  effeéled.  This  médium  he 
feems  to  have  recouríé  to,  as  the  fiiíl 
and  racíl  remote  phyfical  fpring,  and  the 
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ultímate  of  all  natural  caufes.  By  the 
víbrations  of  thís  médium,  he  takes  heat 
to  be  propagated  from  lucid  bodies,  and 
the  intenfeneís  of  heat  increafed  and  pre- 
ferved  in  hot  bodies,  and  from  them 
communícated  to  cold  ones,  By  thís 
médium,  he  takes  líght  to  be  reflefled, 
infleílcd,  refrafled,  and  put  alternately 
in  fits  of  eafy  reflexión  and  tranfmiflion, 
which  efTeóls  he  elfewhere  afcribes  to  at- 
íraílion  i  fo  ^^at  thís  médium  appears 
ihe  fource  and  caufe  even  of  attra¿Íion. 
Again,  ihis  médium  being  much  rarer 
Nvitíiin  the  heavenly  bodies  ihan  in  the 
heavenly  fpaces,  and  growing  denfer  as  it 
rccedes  further  from  them,  he  fuppofes 
the  caufe  of  the  gravitation  of  thtfe 
hodies  towards  each  other,  and  of  the 
parfs  towards  the  bodies.  Again  from 
ihe  vibrations  of  thís  fame  médium  ex- 
cited  ¡n  the  bottom  of  the  cye,  by  the 
rays  of  light,  and  thence  propagated 
through  tile  capillaments  of  the  optic 
naves  into  the  fenfory,  he  takes  viíion 
to  be  peiformcd  j  and  fo  hearing  from 
the  vibrations  of  this  or  fome  other  mé- 
dium excited  in  the  auditory  nerves  by 
íiie  tremors  of  the  air,  and  prop3gated 
throiigli  the  capillaments  of  the  nerves 
into  the  mufcles  5  and  thus  contraé^ing 
and  dilating  them. 

The  elaftic  forcé  of  this  médium,  he  fliews, 
njuft  be  prodigious.  Light  moves  at  the 
ratc  of  70,000,000  miles  in  about  feven 
minutes,  yet  the  vibrations  and  pulfes  of 
this  médium,  to  caufe  the  fits  of  eafy 
rfñeflion  and  eafy  tranTrniflion,  muít  be 
fwifíer  than  light,  which  is  700,000 
limes  fwifrer  than  found.  The  elaftic 
fjfce  cf  this  médium  therefore  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  denfity  muft  be  above 
490,000,000,000  times  greater  than  the 
íiaftic  forcé  of  the  air  in  proportion  to 
its  denfity  5  the  velocities  and  pulfes  of 
tfieelaílic  médiums,  being  in  a  fubdu- 
plicate  ratio  of  the  elafticiiies  and  the 
raritics  of  the  médiums  taken  togeiher  ; 
and  thus  may  the  vibrations  of  this  mé- 
dium be  conceived  as  the  caufe  of  the 
elafticity  of  bodies. 

MEDLAR,  MESPiLUS,  ín  botany,  fefr. 
Seeth-i  anide  Mespilus. 

MEDNICK,  a  city  ofPolcmd  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Samogitia  :  eaft  long.  22°  15', 
norih  lat.  56^. 

MEDULLA,  M ARROW,  in  anatomy.  See 

the  anide  Marrow. 
Medui.la  oblongata,  is  thelower  and 

'  '^'llary  part  of  the  cerebrum  and  ce- 
OL.  IJI. 


rebellum,  formed  into  a  kind  of  táil, 
and  extended  to  the  great  forrinien  or 
hole  in  the  occipital  bone  of  the  cra« 
nium,  where  it  gives  origin  to  the  fpinal 
marrow,  and  to  the  nerves  of  the  brain. 
See  the  anieles  Brain  and  Nerves. 
Medulla  spinaus,  or  fpinal  marrow, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata  of  the  bVain,  and  foi  ms,  as  itwere, 
a  tail  to  that  part.    It  is  included  in  a 
kind  of  bony  canal,  formed  by  the  ver» 
tebraí,  and  in  this  is  coniinued  from  the 
head  to  the  extrcmiiy  cf  ihe  os  facrum. 
Its  length  is  therefore  the  fame  vvith  that 
of  the  fpina  dorfi,  which  is  different  ia 
perfons  of  different  ftature.     Its  thick- 
nefs,  in  general,  is  nearly  equul  to  that 
of  a  fmger  j  but  it  is  n  /t  uniformly  of 
the  fame  díameter  ihroughout.    Its  fub- 
ftance  in  the  upper  part,  as  far  as  to  tho 
laft  vertebra  of  the  thorax,  is  the  fame 
v/ith  that  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of 
the  brain  5  but  fomewhat  tougb.er  and 
more  firm  :  they  are  extcrnally  of  a  me- 
dullary  fubftance,  that  the  nerves  may 
eafily  m^ke  their  way  out  j  internally 
cineritious,  and  of  the  fame  nature  witb 
the  cineritious  or  cortical  part  of  the 
brain :  but  the  lower  part  of  them,  from 
the  laft  vertebra  of  the;  thorax  to  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  os  lacrum,  is  fibrous  and 
very   tenacious,  and    is   called  cauda 
equina,    The  divifion  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
row is  formed  by  means  of  a  filTure:  it 
is  by  this  feparated  into  a  rigiit  and  left 
part,  orinto  two  columns;   but  this  fe- 
paration  is  not  continucd  to  the  cenler. 
Its  proper  integuments  are  no  iefs  than 
fix;  th?fe  are,  i.  Tlie  bony  canal,  formed 
by  the  cavjíies  of  the  twenty  four  ver- 
f ebrje,  and  the  os  facrum  :  z.  The  túnica, 
which  is  very  íirong,  and  connc¿ls  the 
vertebras  within :    3.  Th.e  ccllular,  or 
adipofe  coat,  which,  in  fat  peifons,  al-, 
ways  contains  more  or  lefs  far,  and  f^ems 
deííined  by  nature  to  foften  the  former  : 
4..  The  dura  mater,  which  is  ftronger  in. 
the  upper  pirt,  and  finer  and  weaker  in' 
the   \o\ver ;    this   loofely   inclofcs  the 
medulla  in  the  fpine,  and,  in  its  anterior 
part,  is  firmly  conneíied  %vith  the  ver-, 
tebi  x:  5 »  The  tánica  arachnoldes,  which 
in  iíl  anterior  párt,  adheres  very  firmly 
to  the  pia  .^nater,  but  in  its  pofterior 
part  is  loofe  ánd  fluíluatirg  :  6.  The  pia 
mater,  which  furx'ounds  cvcry  part  oí 
the  fpinal  marrow,  and  all  the  nerves 
that  arife  from  it,   and  enters  aKo  its 
longitudinal  divifion,    The  arteries  and 
12  G  veini 
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veíns  of  the  fpinal  manow  enter  at  the  MELAMPODIUM,  in  botany,  agenusof 

aperdires  of  the  verifcbne,  which  give  the  íyngenefia  polyganiia  necefiaria  clafj 

paH'iige  out  to  the  re:  ves:  they  make  a  of  plants,  the  compound  flovvcr  of  which 

iDuhihicle  of  anaftomofes,  and  are  de-  is  radiated,  and  the  particular  herina- 

*  lived  from  the  vertebráis  of  the  neck,  ihe  phrodiie  ones  infundibuliform,  and  fitu. 

jnrercoílals,  and  the  lumbar.  The  nerves  ated  on  the  difc  :  the  ftamina  are  five 

of  the  Ipine  are  ihiriy-one,  or  as  oihers  very  fmail  íilameiUs  ;  the  receptade  of 

count  ihem,  thirty-tvvü  pair.    Theíb  are  the  fteds  is  paliaceous. 

conipoffd  each  of  a  niultltude  of  nhres,  MELAMPYRÜM,  a  gemís  of  the  didy. 

;5rlfing  from  the  anterior  and  poíierior  namia  angíofperniia  clafs  of  plani?,  w¡th 

parts'of  ihe  medulla  :  ihefe  fibres  after-  a  ringcnt  monopetalous  flower,  ancla 

wards  unite,  and  are  conne¿led  by  and  roundiíli  bilocular  capfule  for  its  frqit, 

covered   with  incmbranes,  and  in  ihat  containing  a  number  of  feeds, 

fíate  they  conftitutewhatvi'e  cali  nerves.  MELAKCHOLY,   in  medicine,  a  kind 

The  ufes  cf  the  fpina!  marrow  are,  to  of  dcliiium,    aitended    with  gloomy 

give  origin  to  ihe  before-nientioned  pairs  thoughts,  heavinefs  and  forrow,  witbout 

of  nerves,  which  are  principally  diftri-  any  npparent  caufe  j  arifing  from  an  ex- 

buted  tothelimbsand  txternal  parts ;  and  celiive  congeftíon  of  blood  in  the  brain, 

to  fecrete  and  prepare  a  nervons  fluid.  This  dreadful  difeafe  is  ncarly  allled  to 

MEDUSA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  naked  rr.arinefs,  and  only  diíFers  from  ¡t  inde- 

infeas,  lile  bodyof  which  is  of  an.or-  pjee.    Stre  the  article  Madness. 

biculated  figure  and  convex,  and  isofa  IvIELANE,  among  phyficians.   See  ihe 

gelatinous  lubftance,  and  not  hairy  :  the  '  anide  Alphos. 

tentacula,  or  the  plicíe,  which  are  in  the  MELANTERIA,  ín  natural  hiftory,  a 

place  of  them,  are  fituated  in  tiie  center  very  beautiful  foíTil  of  a  denfe,  compaít, 

of  the  under  part  of  the  animal.  and  regular  texture,  and  of  an  extremely 

Authors  have  defcribed  fevcral  cf  the  biight  pale-yellovv, .  refembüng  nolhing 

ípecies  of  this  genus,  under  the  ñames  fo  much  as  the  pureft  gold  :  it  is  re- 

pulmo  marinus  and  urtica  marina.    See  markably  heavy,  and  is  ufuíilly  found 

the  anieles  PuLMO  and  Urtica.  in  liitle  irregular  inaíTes  of  the  bignefj 

TvÍEDusA^s  HEAD,  in  aftronomy.    See  the  cf  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  are  broicen 

article  Algol.  with  a  ííight  blow  :  but  it  is  uíuaÜy 

Medusa's  head,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  met  with  m  the  fonn  cf  a  fine  gold-co- 

ñame  given  by  fome  to  the  ílar-fiflv.    See  loured  cíñorefcence  or  vitrrolic  and'py- 

the  arricies  Stah-FIsh.  rltical  bodies  5  or  in  loofe,  fiiatíery,  and 

MEDWAY,  a  river  which  rife.í  iq  Afn-  fiiable  maíTes  of  a  more  duft;y  >ellow, 

down  Foreíl   in  SuíTex,   and   lunning  in  which  latfer  íbte  it  fo  much  rciembles 

through    Kent,    is   divided    into   two  a  nntive  fulphur,  that  it  is  frequently 

branches  by  the  lile  of .  Sheppey,  one.of  miítakcn  for  one  :  however,  it  :s  not  in- 

which  is  calledEaíl  Swale,  and'the  oiher  ílammable  ;  but  calcines  in  thefiretoa 

Weft  Swaie.  greyírh  powder,  which  by  burning  longtr 

MEETER,  orMETRi:.    See  Metre.  cbanges  to  a  deep  nnd  fine  purple. 

MEGEN,  a  town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  ten  The  Greeks  ui'ed  it   externally,  as  a 

miles  fouth-weft  of  Ni  nieguen.  genile   tfcharciic   and  a  íiyptic  :  ihey 

MEGIERS,  a  town  of  TranHlvania,  fub-  made  it  an  ingrcdient  in  their  ointüitnts 

jecuto  the  houfe  cf  Auílria  :  eaft  long.  for  oíd  ulcers,  and  ufed  to  fprinkle  the 

-24^  25',  north  ht.  47**  5'.  powder  of  it  on  fieíh  wounds  to  flop  the 

MEHAIGN,  a  river  cf  the  Aufirian  Ne-  ^ílímorrba^e. 

thrrlands,  which  rifes  in  the  piovince  of  MELANTHIUM,  ín  botany,  a  gemís  of 

Mannir,  and  falls  into  the  Maes,  a  liitle  the  hexandria  trigynia  clafi.  ';í  plañís; 

weft  of  Huy.  the  fcmale.  flower  of  which  h.as  no  cup, 

TyIEI,  or  Miserere  i^ej,  in  medicíoe.  and  is   ccmpofed   of   five  lanccohied 

See  thí  anide  Miserere.  petáis.;  the  fiuit  is  an  ovato-triarguiar 

MEISSEN,  once  the  capital  of  the  mar-  capfule  with    tbree    cells  in  each  cf 

quifate  of  Miffen  or  Mifiiia,  in  Uppcr  which  í;re  coníained  feveral  oMong,  cora- 

S-ixony,  on  the  river  Elbe,  ten  miles  n^rth  prt-r'ed.  and  mcmbranaceüus  íeeds.  ; 

of  Drefden. .    *  MELANURX3S,  in  ichdiyology,  a  ípecies 

lylEL,  honey.    See  the  article  Hcney.  of  SparuS;  varirgaied  with  a  number  o( 

Ion- 
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lon^ituí-inal  lines,  and  wiih  a  blacíc 
Ipo^on  each  üde  at  thc  tail;  See  the  ar- 
ticle  SpaRUS. 
MELASTOMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
thedecandria  digynia  clafs  oí'plants,  the 
riower  of  which  confiíls  ofíive  loimdiíh 
petáis;  and  its  fruit  is  a  roundiíli  i)eny, 
wkhfive  cells,  each  cpntaining  a  nutnber 
of  feeds. 

WELAZZO,  a  town  of  Turky,  ín  the 
Lefler  Alia,  fjtuated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Archipelago :  eaft  long  a8°,  iioiih  l.ir. 

MSLCHíTES,  in  church-hiflory,  the 
ñame  piven  lo  the  Syriac,  Egypiian,  and 

oiher  Chriítians  of  the  Lpvant.  The 
Melchites,  excepting  fome  fcw  poinls  of 
iitt!e  or  no  importance,  whIch  rehire  only 
toceremonies  and  ecciefiaftical  vilfciplme, 
are  in  every  lefpeól  profsíTed  Greeks  j 
bül  they  are  governed  by  a  particular 
pairiarch,  who  refides  ac  Damas,  and 
alTumes  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
They  celébrate  mafs  in  ihe  Arabían  ian- 
gU3ge.  The  religious,  among  the  Mel- 
(hius,  follow  the  rule  of  Sí.  Bafii,  the 
common  rule  of  all  ihe  greek  monks. 
Tliry  have  four  fine  convenís,  diítant 
íbout  a  day's  journey  from  Damas,  and 
nevergoout  of  the  cloifterk 

MELCHIZEDECHIANS,  in  church- 
l.iliofy,  a  feíl  which  arcfe  about  thí*  be- 
ginningof  the  tiiird  century,  and  affirm- 
ed,  ihat  Melchiíedech  was  not  a  man, 
bula heavenly  power,  fuperior  to  Jefus 
Chrift:  for  Melchifedech,  theyfaid,  was 
the  interceííor  and  mediator  of  the  angcls, 
bul  Jefus  Chriíl  was  fo  only  for  men, 
and  his  priefthood  only  a  copy  of  that 
of  Melchifedech.  This  herefy  was  re- 
vivid ¡n  Egypt  by  one  Hierax,  who 
pretended  that  Melchifedech  was  the 
HolyGhoft.    See  HiERACiTES. 

MELCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lowcr 
Auftria,  fituaied  on  the  Danube,  forly- 
ííren  miles  weít  of  Vienna. 

í'lELCOiMB  REGJS,  a  borough  town  cf 
Weiíliirc,  fix  miles  fouíh  of  Dorcheltcr. 
Itfendsiwo  members  to  parlianient. 

MELDERT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrtan  Ne- 
ilierlands,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
tight  miles  fouth  of  Lovain. 

í*i£LDORP,  a  town  of  the  circlc  of  Lower 
5JXony,  and  dutchy  of  Hollttin  :  eiift 
W'  8°  50',  north  lat,  54O  40', 

M^EAGRIS,  the  TURKEY,  in  orn¡< 
.tó)ey.    See  the  article  Tu  R  K  e  y . 

WELES,  the  baDGER,  in'zooiogy,  is 
"üxtdby  LirüKus  uiuier  ihc  fumv¿¿caus 
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wiih  ihe  civet-cat  and  ichneumon  ;  m 
ali  which  the  fore-ieeih  are  obiufe,  and. 
thofe  oF  the  iipper  jaw  ftriated.  They 
have  líkevviíe  a)l  a  bag  of  fecreted  mattcr, 
fituated  near  the  aniis,  See  the  articles 
Ichneumon  and  Zibetiiicus. 
The  badger  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
dog,  vvith  a  ílicrt  and  ihick  body,  Its 
fur  is  coropoíéd  of  briílly  hairs,  which 
being  yellow  towards  the  roots,  of  a 
black'fli  brovvn  in  the  middie,  and  of  a 
deeptr  yellow  at  the  tips,  give  the  creature 
an  odd  mixture  of  deepljiown  and  palé 
yellow,  which  together  íorm  a  kind  of 
grey;  whthce  ihe  animal  itfelf  is  called 
the  fijrey,  in  many  places.  See  píate 
CLXXI.  fíg.  z. 

MELIA,  the  BEAD-TREE,  inbotany,  be- 
Jongs  to  ilie  decandria-hionogynia  clafs 
.of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  com- 
pofcd  cf  fíve  long,  patcnt,  and  lanceo- 
iated  petáis  j  the  fruit  is  a  foft,  globofe 
drupe,  with  a  roundiíli  nut,  marked  wiib 
furrows,  and  containing  five  cells,  in 
each  of  which  is  an  oblong  ker^el. 

MELIA  TERRA,  in  natural  hirtory,  ihe 
faniewith  inelinum.  SeeMELiNUM, 

MELIANTHÜS,  honey-flower,  ín 
botany,  a  genus  of  ihe  didynamia-poly- 
petala  clafs  rf  plants,  the  ílower  of  which 
confiíis  of  füur  peíais  ;  and  its  fruit  is. 
a  capfule  vvith  four  cells,  each  contain* 
ins  a  roundiíli  feed. 

MELIAPOUR,  a  city.  on  the  coaft  of 
Cormandel  in  India,  and  ihe  fame  with 
Sr.  Thomas.    See  St>  Thomas. 

MELICA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tri- 
andria  digynia  clsls  of  plañís,  the  flower 
of  which  is  compofcd  of  two  valves, 
not  arillated,  and  containing  a  ñngle 
feed. 

It  is  frcquent  ín  woods,  and  is  called 
by  authors  gramen  avenaceum,  or  oat- 
grafs. 

MELICERES,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of 
encyíkd  lumours,  fo  called  .when  their 
contents  aie  of  the  confiítence  ofboney ; 
but  when  this  is  cf  the  confiíience  of 
parte,  they  are  called  alheromata.  See 
the  anieles  Atheroma  and  Tumour. 

MELIDA,  an  ifljnd  in  the  gulph  cf 
Venice,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Dal- 
maíía,  fubjvcb  to  the  rf  public  of  Raguí'a  : 
eart  long  18°  30',  noith  lat.  4.1°  30'. 

MELILOr,  nieiihtuSi  is  by  Linnieuü  ac- 
counted  a  fpecies  of  tr¡fv>Iium.  bccíhe 
articltf  Trjfohu.\¿.  "  , 

Mi'liiot  is  fcarce  ever  gívcn  intcrnally, 
but  fxternally  ufcd  it  is  a  grcat  emolü- 
ji  G  2  ont, 
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ént,  réfolvent,  and  digeftive.  Tt  is  a  good 
ingredient  in  cataplalms  and  foment'i- 
tions,  and  alio  in  clyfters.  It  ufed  to 
be  an  ingredient  in  ihe  plaíler,  employed 
in  dreíTing  blifterr,  5  but  it  is  now  leftout 
of  that  compofition.  The  flowers  are 
recommended  by  fonne  in  infufion,  as  a 
remedy  for  ihe  flúor  albus. 
MELINDA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  fame  ñame,  and  of  all  the  Portii- 
gueze  fettiemtnts  on  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar, in  Africa  :  eaft  long.  39**,  fouth 
lat.  3". 

MELINUM.  in  natural  hiílory,  the  na  me 
of  an  eanh,  famous  in  the  earlieft  ages 
of  painling,  being  the  only  white  of  the 
great  painters  of  antiquily  j  and,  ac- 
cording  to  t*liny's  account,  one  of  the 
ihree  colours  with  which  alone  they  per- 
formed  all  their  works.  It  is  a  fine, 
white,  marly  earlh,  of  a  very  compaft 
texture,  yet  remarkably  light  5  a  fort  of 
texture  which  miift  render  any  earth  fit 
for  the  painier's  ufe,  that  is  of  a  praper 
colour.  It  is  frequently  found  forming 
a  rtratum  inthe  earth,  lying  immediately 
under  the  vegetable  mould.  It  is  of  a 
vcry  fmooth,  but  not  gloíTy  furface,  is 
very  foft  to  the  touch,  adheres  firmiy  to 
the  longue,  is  eafily  broken  betvveen  the 
fingers,  and  ftains  the  Ikin  in  handiing. 
It  meits  readily  in  the  mouth,  and  is 
perfeílly  fine,  leaving  not  the  ieaft  gritti- 
nefs  betvveen  the  teeth.  Thrown  into 
water,  it  m^kes  a  great  bubhling  and 
loud  hiíTing  noífe,  and  moulders  away 
ínto  a  fine  powder.  It  does  not  ferment 
wiih  acids,  and  luffers  no  change  in  the 
•ñre,  Thefe  nre  the  charaí^ers"  by  which 
the  melinum  of  ihe  antients  is  diítin- 
'cuiflied  from  all  the  other  white  earths. 
it  is  ftill  found  in  the  fame  place  from 
whence  the  painters  of  oíd  had  it,  which 
is  that  fr¿)m  whence  it  has  its  ñame,  ihe 
iíland  of  M\\o,  called  Melos  by  the 
Greeks,  and  is  common  in  moft  of  ihe 
ádjacent  iílandr.  It  has  been  of  late 
tried  here  as  a  uainr,  and  is  found  r.ot 
to  make  fo  Lright  a  white  as  the  other 
iübftances  now  in  ufe  among  the  painters, 
but  fetms  not  liable,  like  them,  to  tuin 
yellow  j  and  if  fo,  would  be  worlh  the 
confideration  of  perfons  in  the  colour 
trade,  efpecially  as  it  inay  be  had  in  any 
quanuries  for  can  iage. 

MKLISSA,  BAUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
(he  didynamia  gymnofpermia  clafs  of 
plapts,  wiih  a  monopetalous  ringent  flov/- 
er,  the  lower  lip  of  which  is  divided  in- 


to ihree  fegmenis,  whei^of  the  middieone 
is  cordated  :  the  feeds  are  four  in  number 
and  contained  in  the  bottom  of  thecup! 
Baum  is  greatly  efteen[)ed,  among  ihé 
common  people,  as  good  in  diforders  of 
the  head  and  ítomach  j  büt  it  is  lefs  re. 
gardcd  in  the  íliops.  It  is  moft  conve- 
niently  taken  in  infufion  by  v/ay  of  teaj 
the  green  herb  is  greatly  better  than  the 
dry,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
in  relation  to  other  plants. 

MELITENSIS  térra,  earih  of  Malta, 
in  the  materia  medica,  an  earih  of  which 
there  are  two  very  difFerent  klnds,  the 
oneof  the  genus  of  the  boles,  the  other 
of  the  marles.   The  latter  is  that  known 
-by  medicinal  authors  under  this  namej 
the  former  is  the  Malta  earth  now  in  ufe: 
but  boih  being  brought  from  the  fame 
place,  are  confufedly  called  by  the  fame 
ñame.   The  maltefe  marle,  which  is  the 
térra  mclitenfis  of  medicinal  author?,  jj  a 
loofe,  crumbly,  and  very  light  eanh,  of 
an  unequal  and  irregular  (exture,  and 
when  expofed  to  the  weather,  foon  falls 
into  fine  foft  powder;  but  when  prcferv» 
ed  and  dried,  it  becomes  a  loofe,  lighí 
mafs,  of  a  ci^r^y  white  colour,  with  a 
greyilh  caíl :  íl  is  rough  to  the  touch,  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  very  eafily 
crumbled  to  powder  between  the  fingcrs, 
and  ftains  the  hands.   Thrown  into  wa- 
ler  it  fwells,  and  afterwards  moulders 
away  into  a  fine  powder,    It  fermenis 
very  riolcntly  with  acid  menfinjunis, 
Both  kínds  are  found  ín  great  abundancc 
in  the  iíland  of  Malta,  and  the  latter  haj 
been  much  eftcemed  as  a  remedy  agsinft 
the  bites  of  venomous  animáis,  but  wiih 
how  much  juftíoe  we  cannot  fay.  The 
other  has  fupplied  its  place  in  the  german 
íhops,  and  is  ufed  there  as  a  cordial,  a 
íudorific,  and  aflringent.    See  Bole. 

MELITITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  in- 
duraied  clay,  fo  called  from  its  yellowiíh 
or  honey-like  cólour.    See  Lapis, 

MELITTIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
didynamia  angrofpermia  claí's  oF  plañís, 
the  upper  lip  of  whofe  cup  is  emarginat* 
ed  ;  the  upper  lip  of  its  flosver  is  plañe, 
and  the  lower  one  crenatcd. 

MELIUS  iNCtyiRENDUM,  in  law,  awrit 
that  lies  for  a  fecond  inquiry  to  he  made 
of  what  lands,  6ff.  a  man  died  feized  ; 
when  partiality  isfufpeéled  upon  thewrit 
diem  clauíit,  &f¿-. 

MELLE,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Weftpha», 
lia,  in  Germany,  ten  miles  fouth -eaít  of 
Ofnaburg,  fubitréi  to  the  ckólor  of  Co'o?n. 

MEL. 
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'lELLER»  a  large  lake  of  Sweden,  on 
'  the  north  fide  of  which  ftands  the  capital 
j.ity  of  Stockholm :  it  is  eighty  miles 

MELLIL-A.,  a  port  iown  on  the  coaft  of 

'  B3rbary,  ¡n  the  province  of  Fez :  weft 
long.  í'^y  and  north  lat.  35°  50'. 

MELNICK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  twenty 
miles  north  of  Prague. 

MELOCHIA,  in  botany,  a  gemís  of  the 
inonadelphia-pentandria  clafs  of  plants, 
theílower  of  which  confifts  of  five  large 
petáis,  vertically  cordated  5  and  its  fruit 
is  a  roundiíh  capfule  with  five  cells,  ¡n 
each  of  which  Í8  a  fmgle  «"oundiíh  feed. 

MELODY,  in  mufic,  the  agreeable  effe6t 
of  different  founds,  i-anged  and  difpofed 
ÍD  fucceíTion  5  fo  that  melody  is  the  effeft 
of  afingle  voice  or  inftrument,  by  which 
Íti8  diftinguiíhed  from  harmony,  See 
ihearticle  Harmony. 
However,  the  term  melody  is  chiefly  ap- 
pücable  to  the  treble,  this  being  chiefly 
diftinguiíhed  by  its  air. 
MELOE,  the  Oíl-beetle,  in  zoology,  a 
gemís  cf  inleéls,  of  the  order  of  the  co- 
leóptera ;  the  antennas  of  which  are  ílen- 
der  and  filiform  5  the  exterior  wings  are 
dimidiated,  and  there  are  no  interior 
ones.  See  Insects  and  ScARAB-ffius. 
MELON,  me/o,  in  botany,  is  accounted 
only  a  fpecies  of  cucumbcr.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  CUCUMBER. 

Melcn-fced  is  efteemed  cooling  and  diu- 
mic ;  being  poííefled  of  the  fame  vir- 
(ucs  with  the  other  cold  feeds,  ns  they  are 
called  ;  and  togethcr  wiih  them  is  ufed 
¡n  emulfions,  and  in  fome  íliop-compofi- 
(ions. 

MELOTHRIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ihe 
Iriandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
cerolla  whereof  is  compofed  of  a  fmgle 
rotated  petal  5  the  tiibe  is  of  the  length 
of  the  Clip,  and  evei-y  where  grows  to  it  5 
the  limb  is  plañe,  and  is  dividcd  into  live 
veiy  obtufe  fegments,  broadeft  towards 
theedgc;  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  oblong 
body,  divided  wiihin  into  three  parts, 
and  containinga  number  of  oblong,  com- 
prcfltíd  feedíí. 

In  Canadá,  Virginia,  and  Jamaica,  where 
this  fruit  commonly  grows,  it  is  pickled 
for  the  table. 
MELTING-cone,  inaíTaying,  is  defined 
by  Cramcr  to  be  a  Tmali  velfel  madc  of 
copper  or  brafs,  of  a  conic  figure,  and 
of  a  nicely  poliíhed  furface  within  5  the 
nfe  of  which  is  to  receive  melted  metáis, 
and  ferve  for  their  precipitation,  which  is 
cffe^ed,  when  iwo  bodics  raelted  loge- 


ther,  and  yet  not  mixing  perfeflly  with 
one  another  in  the  fufion,  feparate  in  the 
rooling  into  two  ftrata,  on  account  of 
their  different  fpecific  gravity.    See  the  • 
article  Precipitation. 
This  precipitation  might  be  made  in  the 
fame  vcífel  in  which  the  fufion  is  per- 
formed  j  but  then  the  meltir.g-pot  or  cru- 
cible  muft  be  broken  every  time  to  get  it 
out,  whereas  the  conic  fliape,  and  po- 
liílied  furface  of  this  veflel,  makes  it  ea- 
fily  got  out  without  apy  violence.  The 
íhape.of  this  veíTel  is  alfo  of  another  ufe 
in  ihe  operation  5  for,  by  means  of  it, 
the  heavy  matter,  fubfiding  to  a  point, 
is  formed  into  a  perfeíl  and  feparate  re- 
gulus,  even  where  the  whole  quantity, 
as  is  very  frequently  the  cafe,  has  been 
but  very  fmall.    When  the  quantity  of 
the  melted  matter  is  great,  it  is  common 
to  ufe,  inílead  of  this  cone,  a  large  brafs 
or  iron-mortar,  or  any  olher  conveniently 
íliapcd  brafs  or  iron-vtfl'el.    It  is  necef- 
fary,  when  the  cone  is  of  brafs,  to  be 
cautious  that  it  be  not  made  too  hot ;  for 
the  britilenefs  of  that  metal,  when  hot, 
makes  it  eafily  break,  on  the  ítriking 
with  any  forcé  on  ihat  occafion,  to  make 
the  Hielted  msfs  fall  out. 
Thefe,  and  all  other  moulds  for  the  re- 
ceiving  melted  metáis,  muft  always  be 
well  heated  before  the  mafs  is  poiired  into 
4hirr>,  left  they  íhould  have  contrafted  a 
moifture  from  the  air.  or  have  been  wet- 
ted  by  accidcnt  j  in  which  cafe  the  melted 
metal  wiil  be  thrown  out  of  them  with 
great  violence  and  danger.    They  ought 
alfo  to  be  fmeared  ovcr  with  tallow  on 
their  infide.  that  the  regulus  may  be  the 
more  eafily  taken  out  of  them,  and  the 
íurfsce  of  the  mould  not  corroded  by  the 
melted  mafs  poiired  in.    If  a  very  large 
quantity  of  a  metal  is,  however,  10  be 
received  into  them,  and  efpecially,  jf  any 
thing  fulphureous  háve  place  among  ir, 
ihis  caution  of  tallowing  the  moulds  does 
not  prove  fuíficient;   fcr  the  large  quan- 
tity of  the  mafs  makes  it  continué  hot  fo 
long,  ihat  this  becomes  but  a  ílight  de- 
fence  to  the  furface  of  ihe  mould.  In  this 
cafe  the  aflayer  has  recourfe  to  a  lute,  rc- 
duced  to  a  thin  pap  with  water,  which 
being  applied  in  form  of  a  very  thin  cruft, 
all  over  the  infide  of  the  cone,  or  mould, 
foon  dries  up  indeed,  but  always  pre- 
ferves  the  fides  of  the  veííel  from  the  con- 
rofion  of  the  mafs. 
MEMBER,  in  architeílure,  denotes  any 
parí  of  a  building;  a?,  a  frieze,  cor- 
niche,  or  the  like,  This  word  is  alfa 
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fometimes  ufed  for  the  moulding.  See 

tlie  arricie  MouLDiNG. 
Memcer,  in  grammar,  is  applíed  to  the 

parts  of  a  period  or  fentence.    See  the 

anieles  Period,  Sentence,  £fr. 
Member  of  parliament.    See  the  aiticle 

Parliament. 
Members,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior  parís 

arifing  from  the  trunk  or  body  of  an 

animal. 

MEMBERED,  or  Membred,  in  heral- 
dry,  is  where  the  legs  or  feetot'an  eagle, 
giifíin)  or  oiher  bird,  are  of  a  difFeient 
colour  from  the  reft  of  the  body. 

!MEMBRANE,  in  anatomy,  a  ph'able  tex- 
ture  of  fibres,  interwoven  togeiher  in  the 
íame  plañe, 

The  membranes  difFer  ¡n  thicknefs,  ac- 
cording  to  the  fmalnefs  of  their  fibres, 
or  the  number  of  their  planes.  Thefe 
particular  planes  are  terraed  laminas,  and 
are  diftingiiiíhed  into  internal,  external, 
and  middie.  The  diíFerence  of  mem- 
branes, in  general,  depends  on  that  of 
the  fibres  of  which  they  are  compofed. 
Small  portions  of  membranes,  efpecially 
when  they  are  very  thin,  are  called  peí- 
lides  5  and  fome  membranacecus  laminas 
are  united  together  by  the  interveniion  of 
a  particular  fubílance,  compofed  of  this 
fort  of  pellicles,  and  called  the  cellular 
or  fpungy  fubílance. 
The  membranes  of  the  body  are  vaiious, 
and  variouíly  denominaied :  fuch  are  the 
peritonasum,  pericardium,  pleura,  &c. 
Thofe  which  ferve  as  intcguments,  or 
covers  of  veflels,  are  called  tunics  or 
coats  j  and  thofe  which  cover  the  brain, 
are  called  meninges.  The  mufclcs  too 
are  each  cnclofed  in  a  peculiar  membrane. 
The  ufe  of  the  membranes  is  to  cover 
and  wrap  up  the  parr«,  and  ftrengthen 
thcm  5  to  fave  them  from  external  in- 
juries 5  lo  preferve  ihe  natural  heat ;  to 
join  one  part  !o  another  j  to  fuftain  fmall 
veíTeis,  and  the  nerves  which  run  thro' 
their  duplicatures  j  to  ftop  rhe  returning 
of  the  humours  in  their  veíftris,  as  the 
valves  Ilop  the'  returning  of  the  biood  in 
the  veins  and  hcartj  of  the  chyie  in  the 
thoracic  du£l,  and  of  the  lympha  in  the 
lymphatic  v.íTels. 

MEMBRANOSÜS,  in  anatoipy,  a  mu fde 
otherwiíe  called  falcialata.  See  the  ar- 
ticlepASCiA. 

MEMBRED,  or  Membered,  in  hera!dryi 
See  the article  Membered. 

MEMBRILLO,  a  town  of  Spaín,  four- 
teen  miles  Ibuta  of  Alcatiiara. 

MEMECYLON,  in  bctany,  a  penus  of 
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the  o6landria-monogynia  chfs  of  planf^ 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  petai 

-   and  its  fruic  is  a  berry. 

MEMEL,  a  port-town  of  Poland,  feventy 
mi.'es  north  of  Koningíberg :  eaft  Ion/ 
30',  north  lat.  56^  ^' 

MEMMINGEN,  a  dty  of  Gerraany,  25 
railes  fouth  of  Ulm» 

MÉMOIRS,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
fpecies  of  hiílory,  written  by  perfons  who 
had  fome  filare  in  the  tranfaélions  they 
relate ;  aniwering  to  v/hat  the  Komans 

[  called  commentarii,  commentaries, 
The  journals  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
líierary  fociely,  or  a  colleólion  of  mat- 
ters tranfafted  thereirt,  are  likewife  called 
memoirs. 

MEMORY,  vmnoriay  a  faculiy  of  the 
human  mind,  whereby  it  retains  or 
keeps.  the  ideas  it  has  once  perceived. 
See  the  article  Idea. 
Memory,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  ?s,  as  it  vvere, 
the  ftore-houfe  of  our  ideas ;  for  the 
narrow  mind  of  man  not  being  capable 
of  having  many  ideas  under  view  at 
once,  it  was  neceílary  to  have  a  repofi- 
tory  in  which  to  lay  up  thofe  ideas  which 
it  may  afterwards  have  ufe  of.  But  our 
ideas  being  nothing  but  aílual  per» 
ceptions  in  the  mind,  which  ceafe  to  be 
any  thing  when  there  ís  no  percepiion 
of  them  j  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in 
the  repofitory  of  the  memory,  íignifies 
no  more  but  thisj  that  the  mind  has  a 
power,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive  per- 
ceptions  it  has  once  had,  with  this  ad- 
ditional  pcrception  annexed  to  them, 
thai  it  has  had  them  before.  And  it  is 
by  the  aíTiftance'of  this  faculty,  that  we 
are  faid  to  have  all  thofe  ideas  in  cur 
underftandings  which  we  can  bring  in 
fight,  and  make  the  ob¡e6ls  of  our 
thoughts,  vviihout  the  help  of  thofe  fen- 
fible  qualities  whi<íTi  fíi  íl  imprinted  them 
there. 

Attention  and  repetition  help  much  to 
the  fixing  ideas  in  our  memoriesi  but 
thofe  which  make  the  deepeít  and  moft 
lalting  imprefijons,  are  thofe  which  are 
accompanied  wiih  pleafure  and  pain. 
Ideas  but  once  taken  in  and  never  again 
repealed,  are  foon  loft  j  as  thofe  of  co- 
lours  in  fuch  as  loíl  their  fight  when  very 
young. 

The  memory  of  fome  men  is  tenacicus 
even  to  a  miracle  :  but  yet  there  fcen.s 
to  be  a  coiífiant  deciy  cf  all  our  idea?, 
even  of  thofe  which  are  ílruck  deepeíl  j 
and  in  nnnds  the  moft  retentive  :  lo  that 
jf  they  be  not  fometimes  renev/ed,  the 
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prÍTit  wears  out,  and  at  at  hft  there  re- 
jnains  ncthing  to  be  feen. 
Thofe  ideas  that  are  often  refieflied  by  a 
freqiient  return  of  the  objeó^s  or  aólions 
that  produce  them,  fi)C  themfelves  beft  in 
the  iDcmory,  and  rennain  longeít  there  : 
fuch  are  the  original  qualities  of  bodie?, 
tuia,  folidity,  exteníion,  figure,  motion, 
and  thofe  that  almoíl  conftantly  af- 
fefl  US,  as  heat  and  cold. 
In  memory,  the  mind  ¡s  oftentimes  more 
than  barely  paflive ;  íor  it  oí'ten  fets 
ilfelf  on  work  to  fearch  fome  hidden* 
ideas ;  fometimes  they  ftart  of  their  own 
accordi  and  fometimes  tempelluous  paf- 
fíons  tumble  thcm  out  of  tlieir  cells.  This 
facuhy  other  animáis  feem  to  ha  ve  to  a 
grcat  degree,  as  well  as  men,  as  appears 
by  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  their 
endeavour  to  hit  the  notes  right.  For 
itfeems  impoífible  that  they  fliould  en- 
dcavour  to  conform  their  voices  (as  it  is 
plain  ihey  do)  lo  notes  whereof  ihey  have 
ro  ideí. 

DifiS  of  Memory,  is  a  misfortune  which 
niay  proceed  from  falls,  contuíions,  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  &c.  If  the  memory  is 
much  impaired,  vithout  sny  external 
caufe,  it  is  a  fore-runner  of  an  f.poplexy, 
and  if  it  proceeds  from  malignant  acute 
difcafes,  or  poifons,  it  is  incurable. 
Wben  the  cure  is  judged  pra6\icable, 
Heifter  recommends  a  modérate  and 
ílrengthening  diet,  together  with  car- 
minative,  aromatic,  cephalic,  and  fto- 
inachic  medicines.  Spiric  of  lavender, 
hungary. water,  HofFman's  balfam  of  life, 
and  fal  vehtiie  oleofum,  are  alfo  proper, 
ofed  eilher  ir.ternally  or  externally,;  like- 
wifi  oil  cf  cinnamon  vv:iii  fugar,  naiive 
dnnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony  ;  but 
bcing  hct  medicines,  ihey  fliould  be  ufed 
with  cauíion.  Externally,  oil  of  myrrh 
íhould  be  applied  tb  the  temples,  and 
?ertex.  Cubebs  aredeemed  fpecifíc  j  but 
young  people  ought  to  ufe  them  with 
camión.  In  oíd  perfons,  amber  fliould 
bemixcd  with  the  o^her  medicines. 

í¿y^/MemoPvY,  among  oraiors,  is  nothing 
bul  ihe  aíTociating  the.  diíferent  lieads  to 
hchandied,  with  the  obje61s  before  the 
fpeai;er\*;  eyes;  fo  that  by  only  looking 
around  him,  he  is  put  in  mind  of  what  he 
fofa  y. 

Artificial  Memory,  w.ejnona  tschnicat  a 
"letliüd  cf  afliíting  the  memory,  by  form- 
jnor  crrtain  words,  the  letrers  of  wiiich 
íliail  íignify  the  date  or  ícra  to  be  re- 
membered.  In  order  to  ihis,  the  fol- 
\%  feries  oí  vüwels,  diphihongSj  and 
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confonants,  together  with  their  corre- 
fponding  numbers,  muft  beexaílly  learn- 
ed  j  fo  as  to  be  able  at  pleafure  to  form  a 
technical  word,  that  fliall  íland  tor  anv 
number,  or  to  refolve  fuch  a  word  al- 
ready  formed. 


a 
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u 

aii 

oi 

ei 

ou 
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o 
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d 

/ 

f 

/ 

s 

P 

k 

n 

The  firft  five  vowels,  in  order,  naturally 
reprcfent  i,  i,  3,  4,  5  ;  the  diphthong 
aii  1=  6,  as  being  compofed  of  a  and  a, 
or  I  -f  5  —  ^  ;  ^ntl  fo»'  the  like  reafon, 
oi  —  7,  and  ou  zz  o.  The  diphthong  ei 
will  eafily  be  remembercd  for  8,  as  be- 
ing the  initials  of  the  word.  In  like 
manner,  where  the  initial  confonants 
could  conveniently  be  retaíned,  they  are 
made  ufe  of  to  fígnify  the  number,  as 
t  for  3,  /  for  4,.  s  for  6,  and  Ji  for  9. 
The  reft  were  afligned  wiihout  any  par- 
ticular reafon,  unlefs  that  pofljbly^  may 
be  more  eafily  remembered  for  7  or 
feptem,  /•  for  S,  or  okta;,  d  for  a,  or 
dúo  i  b  for  I,  as  being  the  firft  confonant, 
and  /  for  5,  being  the  román  Icttcr  for 
50,  than  any  others  that  could  have  beca 
put  in  their  places. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  and  j7 
being  made  ufe  of  to  reprefent  the 
cypher,  where  many  cyphers  meet  to- 
gether, as  1000,  loooüoo,  &c,  inllead 
of  a  repetition  of  a  z,y  zy,  Scc.  let 
g  ftand  for  100,  ib  for  a  thoufand,  and 
for  a  million.  Thus  will  be  loo, 
30*^5  oug  ()oo,  &c.  ath  1000,  arn 
icooooo,  lou?H  59000000.  feff. 
Frailions  may  be  fet  down  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner  ;  let  r  fignify  the  line  jepa- 
rating  the  numerator  and  dcnominatcr, 
the  firíl  coming  before^  the  other  after  it  9 
as  ir  o  J,  urp  ^,  pourag  ^^f;^,  6fr.  When 
the  numerator  is  i  or  iinit,  it  need  not 
be  exprefled,  but  begin  the  fraólion  with 
r ;  as  re      ri  |,  ro  J,  6fr.    So  in  deci- 

This  is  the  principal  part  of  the  meihod, 
which  confifts  in  exprefling  numbers  by 
artificial  words,  The  appÜcation  to 
hiltor}'  and  chionology  is  alfo  performed 
by  artificial  words.  The  art  htrein  con- 
fifts in  making  fuch  a  change  in  the  end- 
ing  of  the  ñame  of  a  place,  períbn, 
planet,  coin,  &c,  without  altering  the 
beginning  of  it,  as  fliall  readily  fuggcft 
the  thing  fought,  at  the  fame  lime  ihat 
the  beginning  ol*  the  word,  being  pre- 
fervcd,  fliall  be  a  leading  or  prompting 

fyll^ble 
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fvtlable  to  the  endlng.  of  ít  fo  changed, 
Thns,  in  order  to  remember  the  years  ¡n 
which  Cyriis,  Alexaiider,  and  Julius 
Caefar,  founded  their  refpeólive  mo- 
naichies,  the  following  words  may  be 
formed ;  for  Cyrus,  Qymts ;  for  Ale- 
xander,  Aiex;/a  ;  for  Julius  Caefar, 
Jülioj-.  Ufs  fignifies,  according  to  the 
powers  aíTigned  to  the  letters  before- 
jnentioned,  536  j  ita  ¡s  331,  and  is 
46.  Henee  it  will  be  eafy  to  remember, 
that  the  empire  of  Cyrus  was  founded 
536  years  before  Chriíl,  that  of  Ale- 
xander,  331,  and  that  of  Julius  Caefar  46» 
This  account  is  taken  from  a  treatife, 
entitled,  a  New  method  of  Artificial 
Memoiy  5  where  the  readcr  will  find 
fereral  examples  in  chronology,  geo- 
graphy,  &c.  of  fuch  artificial  words 
diTpofed  ¡n  verfes,  which  muft  be  allowed 
to  contribute  much  to  the  afíiílmce  of 
the  memory,  fince  being  once  learned, 
they  are  feldom  or  ncver  forgot.  How- 
ever,  the  author  advifes  his  reader  to 
form  the  words  and  verfes  himfelf,  in  the 
jnanner  defcribcd  above,  as  he  will  pro- 
bably  remember  thefe  better  than  thofe 
formed  by  another. 

Be  ihis  as  it  will,  we  íhall  here  give  bis 
table  of  the  kings  ofEngland  fince  the 
conqueftj  where  one  thoufand  being 
added  to  the  italics  in  cach  word,  ex- 
preíTcs  the  year  ^when  they  began  their 
leígns,  Thus, 
Wí11coít/27.v,  Rufy^o/,  Htnrag 
Steph¿;7<S:  Henfec^/f/i  R¡ch¿tf/;/,  ]ann, 

tltthdas  &  Eódoid. 
Edfc/>'/>,  Eáteitep,  Rife/o/j,  Hdoioufti 

Hefiy¿?¿/que. 
Henfi/í¿/,  Edquar/¡z«%,Efi  "Rokt,  Henfep- 

/¿/7,  Henoc/v;?. 
Edfex/w,    Mary/w/,    EbM,  Jam^'^, 

Caroprimy^/. 
C^rfec/ok,    ]^mfetfy    WiI/^;7',  Avipjd, 

Gzobodoi. 

MEMPHIS,  crtce  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
ftood  on  the  weít  fide  of  the  Nile,  almoll 
oppofite  to  Grand  Cairo. 

MENAN,  a  great  river  of  the  further  In- 
dia, which  rifing  north  of  Siam,  runs 
through  that  kingdom,  and  falls  into  a 
hay  of  ihe  Indian  ocean  below  Bancock. 

MENCHOU,  a  town  cf  France,  in  the 
province  of  Champaign,  fixteen  miles 
north-eaft  cf  Chalons. 

MKNDELSHAM,  a  market-town  of  Suf- 
folk,  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Bury. 

MENDICANTS,  or  begging  fryar?,  fe- 
veral  orders  of  reügious  in  popifli  coun- 
tries,  who  havingno  i'ettled  rev'i-nues,  are 
fupported  by  the  chaiitable  coniiibutions 
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they  reccive  from  others.  This  foriof 
fryars  began  in  the  thírteenth  centuryj 
when  the  Waldenfes  making  a  profeflion 
of  renouncing  their  eftates,  and  leading 
a  life  of  poverty,  gave  rife  to  this  inftiiu, 
tion.  Two  of  that  feíl,  Bernard  and 
Durand,  fet  up  a  congregation  callad  the 
poor  catholics ;  thoíé  who  afterwards 
followed  their  example  are,  the  dominU 
cans,  francifcans,  auguftins  and  carme, 
lites. 

MENDIP,  a  ñame  given  to  fever?!  hüls 
near  the  city  of  Wells,  in  Somerfetíhire, 
in  which  are  lead  mines. 

MENGRELIA,  a  province  of  afiatic  Tur- 
ky,  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  part  of  ihc 
Euxine  fea,  belween  Georgia  and  Cir- 
caíTia,  where  the  Turks  purchafe  boys 
and  young  women  for  their  feraglios, 

MENIALS,  in  law  books,  domeñic  or 
houíhold-fervants,  who  live  under  thcír 
lord  or  mafter's  roof. 

MENIN,  a  littlefortified  town  in  Flanderí, 
eight  miles  north  of  Lifle. 

MENINGES,  or  Menynges,  in  anato- 
my,  a  ñame  given  to  the  dura  and  pia 
mater  of  the  brain.  See  the  ariidí 
Dura  Mater,  &c, 

MENIPPEAN,  in  poetrj^  a  kind  of  fa- 
tyr,  confiílíng  of  profe  and  verfe  inter. 
mixed. 

MENISCÜS,  in  optics,  a  lens  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  olher.  See 
the  article  Lens. 

For  fínding  the  focus  of  a  menifcus,  the 
rule  is  :  as  the  difference  of  the  femi- 
diameters  of  the  concavity  and  convexityj 
to  the  femidiaineter  oí  the  concavity  j  fo 
is  the  diametcr  of  ths  convexity  to  the 
focal  diftmce. 

MENISPERMUM,  virginian  ivy,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  trigy- 
nia  clafs  o\  plañís,  the  corolla  wliereof 
confifts  of  fix  ovato  oblong,  obtafe,  hol- 
low,  ere6lo-patent  petáis  ;  the  fruit  is 
compofed  of  three  oval  berries,  each  con- 
taining  a  fingle  cell,  and  in  ¡ta  largc, 
fingle,  lunated,  compreíTed  fted, 
It  is  tobe  obferved,  that  the  parts  of  fruc- 
tification  vary  extremely  in  this  genus. 

MENNONITES,  a  fea  of  baptifts  in  Hol- 
land,  fo  cailedfrom  Mennon  Simonisof 
Friezeland,  who  lived  in  the  fixteenth 
century.  This  feft  helieve,  that  the  New 
Teftament  \$  the  only  rule  of  faiih  j  that 
the  terms  Perfon  and  Trinity  are  not  to  be 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghoíl;  that  the  firft  man  was  not 
created  pcrie^}  that  it  is  unlawful  to 
fwear  or  to  v/agc  war  upon  any  occrifion; 
that  infants  are  not  the  pr^-per  Tubje^s  of 
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baptirm  ;  and,  that  minlílers  of  ihe  gof- 
pel  oiight  to  receive  nofalary.  Tney  a!I 
uQÍte  in  pleading  for  roleration  ín  reli- 
gión, and  debar  none  froni  iheir  aíTem- 
blies  who  lead  pions  líve?,  niul  own  tlie 
fciiptures  for  the  word  of  Gjd.  Tlie 
mennonítes  meet  privately,  and  evevy  one 
in  the  afiembly  has  the  liberty  to  fpeak, 
toexpoiind  the  fcriptures,  to  pray  and 
Jing.  They  aflemble  iwice  every  year, 
from  all  parts  of  Holland,  al  Rvníboiirg, 
a  village  about  two  leagiies  from  Ley- 
den,  at  vvhich  time  they  receive  the  com- 
munion,  íitting  at  a  table,  where  the  fiiít 
(liflributes  to  the  reñ  j  and  all  leíls  are 
admitted,even  the  román  catholics  if  they 
pleafe  to  come. 
MENOLOG^T,  the  greek  calendar,  ín 
wh'ch  the  lives  ot  the  faínts  in  íhort,  or 
barely  their  ñames,  are  citcd  j  anfwering 
nearly  to  the  murtvrolopv  cf  the  laii:i 
chiirch.  See  Martyrologv. 
MENSA,  in  law-books,  a  term  that  ín- 
dudes  in  it  all  patrimony,  and  neceíTaries 
for  livelihood. 
MENSALS,  vietifalia^  ín  chnrch-hiftory, 
fiich  living»?  as  were  formcrly  united  to 
ihs  t.ibles  of  leligious  houfes,  and  henee 
called  meníiil  henefices.  See  Benefice. 
MENSES,  Flours,  Courses,  caíame- 
}¡ia,  in  medicine,  the  monthly  evacua- 
lions  from  the  ut^rus  of  wonjen  not  with 
cliild  and  not  givíng  fuck. 
Amono^  the  natural  a(5l¡ons  which  prepare 
pioper  juices  and  matter  for  carrying  on 
the  vital  motions,  may  be  reckoned  this 
menítnial  purgation  ofu-omen,  fince  by 
means  íhereoí  the  í'uperfluous  and  redun- 
dant  blood  is  evacuated,  that  what  re- 
mains  in  the  veins  may  circuíate  with 
greater  freedom,  and  be  the  more  eíteflu- 
ally  dfpurated.  This  evacuation  is  oc- 
calioncd  by  the  redundance  of  that  fluid  in 
wonien  and  the  peculiar  ílru¿lure  of  the 
uterus  i  and  as  it  is  cf  great  importance 
to  Health,  fo  it  is  the  means  by  which  the 
fcetus  is  nouriílied.  The  antient  phyfi- 
cians,  and  the  generality  of  the  modern 
ones,  afcribe  the  perio  bcal  return  of  this 
flux  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  or  to 
the  lunar  phafef.  The  quantity  of  blood 
thiis  evacuated  cannot  be  exa6\ly  and 
accurately  afcertained,  for  it  varíes  ín 
women  of  diítertnt  ages,  meihods  of 
life,  and  conftitutions.  About  the  firft 
eiuption  of  the  menfes  the  quantity  dif- 
charged  is  generally  but  fmal).  Lsan  wo- 
men, and  jhofe  who  abound  in  blood, 
evacúate  more  than  fuch  as  are  fat  and  of 
a  cold  conftitution  j  and  ihofe  who  aie 
VoL.  III. 
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addiflcd  to  luxury  and  id^cnefs,  a  larger 
quarítity  than  thoí'e  who  live  upon  lo^v 
and  ílender  diet,  or  ufe  much  exercife. 
The  meníliual  blood  is  l'riid  to  be  eva- 
cuated büth  from  the  minure  veíTfíls  of 
the  uterus  and  vagina;  it  is,  however,  a 
great  controveríy  among  anatomifts, 
whether  this  blood  is  di{ch:írg(.'d  from  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  alone,  or  thofe  of  the 
vagina,  exclufive  of  the  uterus.  The 
meníVs  generally  make  their  firft  eruption 
in  girís  about  fourteen  years  of  nge,  and 
ceale  between  forty  and  fifry.  When  this 
evacuation  begins,  the  body  is  frequently 
freed  from  number.'efs  diforders  arifing 
from  the  redundance  of  ferum  before 
generatedj  and  when  it  ceafes,  a  large 
number  of  diforders  are  generally  pro- 
duced. 

Immoderate  flux  of  tbe.  Menses.  Every 
large  flux  of  blood  from  tíie  uterus  is  not 
to  be  edeemed  noxiou?,  but  fuchonly  as 
is  attended  with  lofs  of  Itrength,  which 
brings  on  other  fymptoms,  fuch  as  want 
of  appctite,  rrudities  from  indigeftion, 
a  fcní'ation  of  weight  near  the  legion  of 
the  ftomach,  an  i  11  colcur  in  the  face, 
a  languid  pulíe,  often  with  ageniie  hear, 
an  oedematous  finelling  of  the  feet,  and 
a  dííhirbed  fleep  wiihout  refreflmient. 
Sometimes  the  menfes  flow  in  too  great 
plenty  and  with  impetuofity  the  ufual 
perio  ) }  fometimes  twice  or  oftencr  in  a 
monihí  fometimes  again  they  continué 
feveral  days  longer  than  ordinary.  This 
flux  fometimes  conHfts  of  thin  florid 
bloo  I,  which  happens  chicfly  in  aborlions 
and  from  a  retentton  of  pieces  of  the  fe- 
cundines,  which  keep  the  mouths  of  the 
vefl*elsopen;  fometimés  there  ar.i  coagu- 
lated  and  dotted  mafles,  like  flefli  whjch 
come  away  with  the  blood,  of  the  fize  of  an 
egg,  which  is  occafioned  by  a  íloppage 
of  the  Hienft's  for  two  or  three  months, 
At  other  times  the  blood  is  grumous, 
coagulatcd  and  bl.ickj  generally  on  the 
firft  days  cf  childb?d,  in  flender  and  ple- 
thoric  fubjeíls.  When  the  patient  is  ca- 
che6\¡c,  and  the  flux  contijiues  long,  it  is 
then  watry  and  mucid  ;  in  froibutic  per- 
fons  it  is  watry  and  fetid,  with  acriniony 
and  pain,  in  the  younger  fort,  before 
qhild-bearing  ;  if  the  evacuation  be  im- 
moderate, ir  is  commonly  followed  by  a 
flúor  albus. 

The  ciufe  may  be  referred  to  a  cnplous 
and  impetu«.:iis  sfflux  of  the  blood  to  the 
uterus,  and  an  uneqnal  and  impeded  re- 
flux by  the  vein?,  which  diítending  and 
relaxinjí  the  utcrine  vtflels,  niakc  ibe  ori- 
22  H  fices 
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fices  too  wlde,  or  rend  and  corrode  ihem, 
by  wbich  .ibe  blood  flows  too  freely : 
tbísmay  bappen  from  a  plethora,  or  wben 
there  has  been  a  long  fuppreíTion,  or  an 
abortion,  or  a  difíicult  labour.  It  gene- 
rally  happcns  to  women  about  ihe  ííhieth 
year,  wben  the  menles  are  going  to  leave 
tbem,  and  not  always  wiihout  danger. 
If  tbe  body  is  cacochymic,  or  fcorbu- 
tic,  or  fuU  of  bad  buniours,  or  affli6led 
with  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  cafe  ¡sdan- 
gerous  and  troublefome. '  It  is  produced 
by  a  fedentarv  Ufe,  by  too  frequent  an  ufe 
of  falt,  acrid'andíeafoned  meats,  by  fpi- 
rituoiis  líquors,  by  violent  agiiat'ons  and 
paíTions  of  the  mind,  from  loíTes,  love, 
anger,  fefr. 

The  cure,  according  to  Aftruc,  íliould 
refpeft  the  reílraining  a  piefent  flux.  It 
fliould  begin  wlih  reft  if  convenient,  in 
bedj  the  patient  lying  on  ber  back  and 
kept  as  filenr  as  pofíiMe :  flie  fliould  be 
bled  in  the  arm  in  prnportion  as  hercon- 
ílitution,  ftrength  and  the  urgency  of  tbe 
fymptoms  will  adinit.  Let  her  fare  flen- 
derly  on  veal  and  chicken-broth,  fiíli- 
foops,  and  drlnk  a  ptifan  of  nettle-tops 
yarrow  and  plantane,  with  orange  ptcl, 
or  of  ihe  gicUer  comfrey ;  if  the  patient 
is  hot  and  bilous,  wilh  I  nfeed.  If  thefe 
fail,  let  her  take  twenty-fívc  or  thiriy 
grains  of  roch-akini  in  fubftance,  wiíb  a 
draughi  of  an  aíbingent  decoflion.  Jn 
inore  defperate  cr^fts  the  uterus  may  be 
fyringed  with  a  fyrin^e  inade  for  thst 
purpofe,  with  a  decofiion  of  plantane, 
red  rofes,  an  I  yarrov/,  with  vinegar  or 
powder  of  roch  alum.  If  ihe  menfes  ap- 
pear  in  brecding  women,  tbe  true  and 
only  remedy  is  opium,  which  mufl  be 
given  freely  tlil  the  intention  is  ohtiined. 
Supprcji¡07t  of  the  Mensas.  Boerhaave 
obferves,  that  in  a  lapprefllon  of  the 
menfes  thtie  isa  pleihora,  wi-.h  a  lili- 
jeíínefs  to  motion,  a  heavinefs  a  pale- 
nefs,  a  pain  of  ihe  lüins  and  of  the  groin  ; 
all  the  funaions,  whtther  natura!,  vital, 
or  animal,  are  depr¿íved  ;  fometinaesllie 
menfts  will  forcé  a  way  ibrough  the  eye>, 
eirs,  nolhil?,  gums,  the  l'alival  dufls, 
ihe  cefcjphnguk,' from  tbe  alvu9,  bladder, 
breafls^  Ikin,  wounds  or  ulcers.  Henee 
ofren  arifes  a  depravation  of  all  tlievi- 
ícera,  as  alfo  dilVa'es  without  number, 
partly  from  a  pulref  u"flion  nlready  b¿ígun, 
and  partiy  from  the  hurt  which  ihe  veiTeIs 
have  received. 

From  this  diforder,  Aftruc  obfcrvcs,  pro- 
cccd  vvar.t  of  appetiie,  the  .',-»ica  nuiacia; 
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or  a  deoraved  appetite.  If  ¡t  ís  habitual 
and  obíHnate,  a  fchirrus  or  dropfy  of  the 
vvomb  are  to  be  feared,  or  a  rupture  of 
fome  blood  veflel,  efpecially  of  the  lungj. 
It  is  not  fo  dangcrous  wben  the  úteros  ¡s 
not  infar^ed,  or  wben  there  is  no  other 
fymptom  of  the  menfes.  If  this  difeafe 
is  attended  with  the  flúor  albu?,  itmay 
become  habitual,  and  from  yellow  be- 
come  green  and  acrid,  corroding  theute- 
rus,,  and  laying  the  foundaiion  of  a  drop. 
fy  therein. 

Things  which  retard  the  menfes  are  im- 
modérate  cold,  forrow,  a  fudden  fríght, 
too  great  ev.icuation?,  incraflating  diet, 
a  crudity  of  the  humours,  acids,  and 
aAring^nt  medicine?. 
This  diforder,  according  to  Sydenliam, 
is  to  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
hyfleric  afte(5iion,  but  if  the  remedies  for 
that  fail,  the  patient  muít  take  every 
morning  five  fpoonfnls  of  hyfteric  ¡ulep 
with  twelve  drops  of  f;:int  of  hartfliorn; 
and  every  night  one  fcruple  of  powder  cf 
myrrh  camphoraled,  made  inioaholusor 
piíl^  with  the  lyrup  of  orange  peels.  Al- 
ien recommends  cantharides  and  cam- 
p]\or :  the  dofe  is  from  tvvo  grains  to  fix. 
Hoffman  direas  chalybeais,  or  pills 
made  of  aloes,  myrrh,  lafTron,  amber, 
caftor,  snd  round  bírthwort.  Pitcairn 
tbinks  mercury  more  eíficaciousthan  ftetl, 
If  the  fluids  are  inclinable  to  ftagnale, 
their  fluidity  may  be  preferved  by  fumen, 
tations  and  friaions  of  the  feet,  by  open- 
ing  a  vein  in  the  foot>  and  bíeeding  elfe- 
wbere,  by  giving  uterine  purges,  by  em- 
msnagogues,  by  plaftcrs,  fomentition?, 
liniments,  vapours  and  hcat,  by  ftrength- 
ening  the  veflel s  debilitated  wiih  a  pie- 
thcra  by  chalybeats  ai.d  aftringents.  Sec 
the  anieles  FomenTx\tion,  Friction^ 

EmMEN  AGOr.UES,  LlNIMENT,^¿-. 

MENSTRUÜM,  in  chemiítry,  any  body 
which.  in  a  fluid  or  fubtiüfed  Ihte  isca- 
pable  of  inlerpofmg  its  fmall  p^rts  be- 
tvvixt  the  final!  parts  of  other  bodies,  ío 
as  to  divide  them  fubtily,  and  form  a  new 
uniform  compound  of  the  two.  Henee 
chpmifls  have  divided  menftruums  into 
füüd  and  fluid.  Dry  or  folid  mcnftVuiims 
may  again  be  divided  inlo  five  claíTesj 
which,  according  lo  Bosrhaave,areasfol 


low.  I.  The  fix  metáis,  gold,  lead,  filver, 
coppcr,  iron  and  tin,  wliich  aft  upononc 
another  after  being  fufed  in  the  fire,  and 
may  be  intimaieiy  mixed,  fo  as  to  make 
an  apparently  homogmecus  mafs,  every 
particle  cf  which  hdds  the  fame  propor- 
^  tioa 
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ticn  C'f  a  diíFerent  metal  as  the  whole. 
For  if  ten  ounces  offilver  be  thus  mixed 
Nviih  an  ounce  of  goIH,  anti  a  crrain  of 
this  mafs  be  given  to  an  aíTay-maíler,  he 
will  difcover  ihat  itcontains  one  eleventh 
part  gold  and  ten  parts  filvcr.  2.  The 
femi-metals,  as  antimony,  bií'muth,  c¡n- 
r.abar,  marcafites  and  zink,  which,  when 
nielted,  mix  with  one  anoihcr  or  with 
metáis;  but  when  thus  inixfd  they  are 
nolonger  malleahle,  but  may  eafily  be 
reduced  to  powder,  3.  The dry  íalts,  as 
alum,  bórax,  nitre,  íal-aminoniac,  fea- 
falt,  vitriol,  fixcd  alkali,  and  mercury- 
füblimate,  which  may  be  fubtily  divided 
by  fire,  and  intimately  niix  wiih  one 
anoiher,  with  metáis,  femi-míítak,  and 
other  thingp.  4.  Hírd  loíTil  l'ulplujreous 
hodie?,  as  fuij^hur  viviim,  common  brim- 
jlone,  arlenic,  orpimtnt  and  cobalt.  5. 
The  folTil  bodies,  called  by  refíners  ce- 
ments,  which  confitl  of  falts,  fulphur  and 
bíick  reduced  to  dry  po^ders  and  ftiovved 
betwixt  pistes  cf  metáis,  in  order  to  raife 
tbdrcolour,  or  ftpiraie  one  metal  from 
acothtr. 

Some  raenílruums  being  left  to  them- 
felve?,  after  íbiution  concrete  into  an  hard 
mafs,  which,  ih  uigh  compounded,  ap- 
pwn  of  an  unií'  rm  fimple  nature.  In  ,  , 
this  manner,  if  melted  lead  be  mixed 
with  íin,  thiy  uniré,  as  water  with  watpr, 
Oímercury  with  mercury.  The  cafe  is  «he 
famein  ali  the  mt-tals,  and  in  fome  of  the 
ferai- metáis.  Thus  if  a  fcruple  of  regu- 
lu5  of  anliofony  I)e  adiltd  to  a  pound  of 
milted  lin,  the  mafs  when  coid  will  ap- 
ptar  iinifoim,  but  become  eniiiely  briltle: 
íofixed  alkali  unites  with  laúd  in  the  fire  j 
íDíl  Ailphui  and  mercury,  b.y  being 
gíound  togeihür,  turn  toa  blackand  dry 
powder,  whirh  being  fublimed  produces 
anapparent  fimple  body  called  cinnabar. 
Many  become  an  hard,  and  fometimes  a 
(íry  body.  Thus  almoft  all  ihe  men- 
ílniums  of  meláis  unite  with  their  re- 
fpíéiive  metáis  into  lolld  vilriül<  :  and 
ifíiis  ilrong  dillilled  vinegar,  when  it  has 
díTolvtrd  fliells,  chalk,  and  ítony  fub- 
ÍJiiccs,  leparates  from  ¡ts  water,  and 
logeiher  with  ihe  body  itdiífolves.  forms 
adry  hard  mafs.  See  SoLUTiON. 
.Niimerous  mtnílruums  havealíquid  form 
hffore  they  aít  as  fclvents  ;  as  vinegar, 
faline,  acíd,  alcaline  and  com- 
poundéd  fpirits,  alcaline  oils  per  dcliqui- 
"^n^  &c.  fome  menÍTruums  become  li- 
<l'JÍi1  after  the  folution,  and  continué  fo 
íiili  die  fülvtnt.  Thys  in  the  diíTolution 
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of  fíve  of  the  metáis  with  íímpíe  mercury 
afofi  paíle  is  produced,  which  may  indefi- 
nitely  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  more 
mercuiy,  but  there  is  fcarcely  any  known 
meihod  of  reftoring  this  amalgama  to  its 
folidi^y.  All  the  liquid  menftruums,  after 
liaving  diOblved  metáis  in  a  large  propor- 
tion,cannot  eafily  bedried  ;whencemany 
have  ¡magined  thefe  folutions  to  be  fixed 
metalíjc  oils,  and  in  vain  fought  fecrets 
¡n  them, 

It  is  now  eafy  to  obfeivethat  many  men- 
ftruums  unite  bodies  as  well  as  feparate 
them  j  for  frequentty  after  the  diíTolution 
the  pariicles  of.the  menftruum  prefently 
join  with  thofe  of  the  folvent,  and  pro- 
duce a  néw  com pound,  oftfn  very  differ- 
ent  from  the  nature  of  the  fimple  refolved 
body.  Theputs  ho we ver  of  the  folvent, 
after  its  concretion,  no  longer  touch  one 
anoiher,  but  are,  leparaled  by  the  inter- 
pofiíion  of  the  partides  of  the  mattcr 
diífolved.  And  the  partióles  which  be- 
fore  conftituted  the  folvend  are  feparated 
by  the  interpcfiiion  of  the  pariicles  of 
the  folv€nt.  Henee  it  is  plain  ihat  the 
parts  of  the  menítruums  apply  themfelves 
to  the  parts  of  the  folvend  5  and  a  ceríain 
caüíc  is  hcre  requirr^d  to  make  the  parti- 
/  clcs  of  the  folvent  fly  from  one  anoiher 
and  approach  the  particles  of  the  folvend, 
rather  than  remain  in  their  former  fitua- 
tion.  The  like  cauíé  feems  to  be  required 
to  make  the  particles  of  the  folvend,  now 
feparated,  remain  united  with  the  parts 
of  the  meníhtium,  rather  than  fuffer  the 
diíToivtng  and  dillolved  particles  to  unite 
by  their  natural  affinity  into  homogeneous 
bodies.  This  caufe  mull  be  fought  in  the 
folvend  as  well  as  in  the  folvent,  for  the 
añion  is  reciprccal.  Thus  while  aqua 
regia  diffolvts  thrice  its  weiglu  of  gold 
into  a  yellow  liquor,  the  particles  of  gold 
are  united  with  the  aqua  regia,  and  re- 
main fufpended  in  ir,  though  gold  be 
eighleen  times  heavier  than  aqua  regia. 
Whence  there  muít  be  a  mutual  corrc- 
Ip  .ndin^  povver  i^etween  the  particles  cf 
the  gold  and  aqua  regia,  whcrcby  they 
a(5l  upon,  emf)race  and  dctain  each  othei', 
otherwiletbe  particles  of  gold  vvould  f  \ll 
to  the  bottom,  the  faline  particles  rell  up- 
on them,  and  the  water  float  over  boíh, 
If  we  wcre  to  deduce  the  caufe  from 
fimilitude  cf  fubílance,  the  aílion  of 
oiíTolution  féíejns  to  iie  performcd  by  a 
certatn  powcr  of  the  parts  cf  the  m'en- 
fíruum  to  attraél  the  diílolved  parts  ra. 
ther  than  to  repd  them  j  and  linot  a  nit 
12  H  z  (¿utak 
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chanical  aílian,  or  unfiiendly  comnio- 
tion,  but  rather  an  appetite  of  iinion. 
TIhi!í.  in  a  violent  folution,  ihe  aglra- 
tion,  heat,  hífiing  and  tunuilt  ceale  when 
all  the  paits  of  the  íblvencí  have  united 
v'iíh  tliole  of  the  folvenV,  as  apptars  ¡n 
throwjng  a  piece  of  iion  into  weak  aqua 
fortis. 

Tli<*  vvhole  lolvent  never  a6ls  at  once  on 
the  whole  folvend,  oníy  ihoíe  particles  of 
the  íblvend  which  rouch  fome"  others  of 
the  folvent  aíl  fv.ii ;  and  thefe  being  fe- 
parated,  fnlh  pnitlcies  of  the  menííi  mim 
apply  ihcinfelve^  to  oihers  of  the  loivend  : 
thcrcfoie  part  of  the  menftriíuin  aóls  upon 
thdt  pait  of  the  boiiy  which  ii  ftrikes  oíF 
and  l'eparaies,  biu  ihe  confiicl  made  in 
this  Icpaiation  excites  a  gi  tater  motion  in 
the  mtnllruiim,  bv  which  mcsns  other 
parís  of  the  menlti  uuni?  are  aoiiated  and 
applied  10  other  parts  of  ihe  foK'end. 
Fire  excites,   promotí-s,   and  increafes 
the  aC:lion  of  meníbuums  ;  for  in  extreme 
cold,  foiuiions  are  either  not  maile  or 
made  i)ut  flowly,  but  they  are  íbon  per- 
formed  by  the  aíTiliance  of  heat:  fome 
menílruums  require  a  llro'ng  hent,  as 
mercury,  btfore  it  will  diíTolve  metáis  : 
fome  a  fmalltr  ;  thus  fal  arnióniac,  íea 
falt,  anti  fait  cf  tartar  eafily  diíTolve  in 
water:  fome  menftriuims  aél  wiih  a  mo- 
dérate heat,   but   lofe  their  dilfolving 
power,  or  even  acquire  a  povver  oí  coa- 
gulaiing,  by  a  ílronger  j  thus  warm  wa- 
ler  difiblves  the  white  of  eggs,  wjjich 
boilinfr  water  coaguhtes.    This  tífefl  of 
fire  ieems  to  be  produced,  1.  by  impel- 
ling,mov!ngand  agitatingthe  menflrunm 
in  the  manner  of  a  mere  mechjnical 
inotion.    2.  By  its  general  power  of  ex- 
panding  the  fuhftance  of  all  bodies.  5. 
By  l'e[)arating  the  parts  fo  as  to  fet  thenn 
farther  afunder.    In  moít  cafes  the  heat 
js  increafed  duríng  the  folution,  and  even 
the  aé^ion  of  thofe  menftruums  is  aug- 
nicníed  by  heat,  which  genérate  a  great 
degree  of  cold  in  the  foh)tion  j  thus  fal 
ammoniac   diíTolves  fooneít  in  \wann 
water. 

The  above  being  part  of  the  do6lríne  of 
Boerhaave  conccrning  menftruums,  we 
illa  11  liibj  >in  the  fo'.lowing  axioms  and 
Vanons  in  relation  to  the  fame  fubjc6l 
froni  Dr.  Shaw's  chemical  lefíures. 
Tbat  author  having  derived  thefe  axioms 
fiom  experimcnts,  thence  deduces  the 
canons  in  the  manner  fdlowing.  1. 
That  water  is  a  menítruum  which  of  it- 
Itlf  díflbives  liitle  more  than  falls,  but 
being  aíTillsd  by  acids,  diíTolves  eanhs, 


and  even  metáis  themfelves.    See  the  ar» 
ticle  AciD  ?ni7ijiruums. 
Henee  a  general  rule  of  praélice  might  be 
drawn  for  making  water  an  almolt  uni- 
verfal  menílruum  5  tlius,  by  the  addítion 
of  a  fixed  aikaline  falt,  it  diíTolves  oil 
into  a  íbap  ;  by  the  addítion  of  alcohol, 
¡t  exrrafls  the  refmous  tin¿\ures  cf  vege- 
tablesj  and  in  this  manner  it  might  be 
proper  to  run  through  the  diíFercnt  fub- 
jecls  of  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral 
klngdoms,  and  form  tables  of  the  íolu. 
ti  ve  powt»rs  of  water,  fcparate,  and  in  con- 
jiinéiion.    1.  That  íuch  ta'iles  may  be 
readily  formed  ofthe  diíToiving  po.vcr  of 
all  known  menlhuums,  to  íhtíw,  by  in« 
fptílion,  in  what  lime,  in  wh^t  proj-or- 
tion,  and  with  what  degree  of  htat  all 
folvents  perform  their  a¿\ions  j  which 
being  once  rcduced  to  a  ceríainty,  would 
grearíy  facilítate  and  improve  the  praflice 
of  chemiílry.     3.  That  the  pov^'er  of 
alcohol,  as  a  menftruum,   is  chieíly  H- 
mited  to  refins  and  oib',  but  by  ceriain 
additions  may  be  extended,  as  v;as  faid 
cf  water,  fo  as  to  become  an  almoít  iini- 
verfal  folvent,    Thus,  by  the  sddiiionof 
water,  it  becomes  brandy,  or  fpiril  which 
extraéis  many  tinflurts  that  puré  water 
and  puré  alcohol  will  not  leparately  cx- 
trafl.    Whcnce  we  have  a  good  inflruc- 
lion  for  attempting  a  new  fet  of  men- 
ftruums by  mixture,  or  the  compcfilion  of 
tvi'o  or  thrce  fimple  folvents :  and  if  ihe 
requihte  care  and  Ikill  were  employcd  in 
thií  mnttcr,  many  uf'efiil  difcoveri-s  might 
be  julUy  expeéled  from  it.    Indiied  the 
mixing  of  iwo  menftruums  may  fome- 
times  deftroy  the  virtue  of  boih:  thus 
fpirit  of  nitre  and  fimlpe  water  will  eadi 
of  them  leparately  diíTolve  the  calciilus 
humanus,  but  not  touch  it  when  they  are 
mixed:  but  this  inftance  is  oniy  particu- 
lar, and  there  are  a  large  number  produ- 
cible  on  the  contrary  fide,  which  may  ra- 
tionally  recommend  a  further  profeculion 
of  ihis  enquiry.    4,  That  metáis  arefo- 
luble  in  oiis  and  acid  fpirits,  fo  as  not  lo 
be  eafdy  difcoveted  therein  :  whence  a 
rule  may  be  drawn  for  a  prudent  fufptn. 
fion  of  the  judgment,  and  a  rational 
diftruft  ofthe  fenfes,  in  chemical  opera- 
tions }    and  again,   a  caution  derived 
againft  being  impofed  on  by  vain  pretenceá 
ofalchymifts.    5.  That  the  power  of  a 
menftruum  is  not  to  be  judged  of  hy  its 
ínnoccncy  with  regard  to  the  animal 
body  ;  the  acid  fpirit  of  bread  ¡s  inno- 
cent  and  wholefome,  yet  capable  of  dil- 
folving coral  and  gems.    Puré  oil-olije 
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wiU  diíTolve  ;e.ul  and  íin.    The  white  of 
jjpegg  \^o\M  iíard,  ar.d  fuílered  »to  lun 
éer  dciiQuium,  <liflolves  the  tüiigh  body  of 
njyri'h     6.  That  the  ac^icn  of  meníhu- 
uins  depíods  iijíon  a  certaln  íecret  and 
reciprocal  relation  betwixt  thc  foJvent  and 
foívciul,  fc^ict'  co^^nizaHle  by  the  direél 
fcnles,  ñor  hitherto  weil  níiade  out  by  in- 
ftances  and  indnílion.     7.  That  mcn- 
ftiiiums  h.ive  not  their  full  aólion  unlefs 
leduce'l  lo  a  fluid  or  fubtile  ftate.  Water 
jn  the  firm  an<i  folid  fann  of  ice,  doe.s  not 
a¿l  on  íalts,  but  they  foon  begin  to  dif- 
folvc  each  other  11  pon  contaól.  Metals 
do  not  aí^  upon  metáis  in  the  way  of  fo- 
lution  lili  they  arerufed  j  ñor  docs  I'u!phui' 
dillblve  quickfilver  lill  ihey  are  boih  re- 
duced  eiiher  to  a  fluid  or^vcry  fubtile  ftate 
by  triture  ormelting;  whence  ío  promote 
the  aílions  of  menftruums,  vve  are  di- 
re£ted  to  reduce  both  the  folvent  and  foU 
vend  10  minute  parts,  or  the  nrareft  poflTi- 
blc  lo  a  fluid  líate,  whetht-r  by  heat,  tri- 
ture, fufion,  or  btherwife.     8.  That 
quickíilver  is  a  true  folvent  cf  metáis,  fo 
asto  drink  ihem  in  as  water  drinks  in 
faltsj  by  which  means  one  metal  may  be 
readily  united  wiih  another  in  any  pro- 
porlion  by  fimple  triture  j  and  by  this 
means,  umalgamation  and  many  cpera- 
tions  in  the  fubümer  metallurgy  are  per- 
íormed.     9.  That  acid  fpirits  are  not 
equally  proper  menftruums  to  all  the  me- 
táis: iluis  fpirit  ^;f  nitre,  though  it  dil- 
folves  the  rel^,  will  not  dilTolve  gold, 
10.  That  Fill  bodies  in  natuie  may  be- 
come  meníbuums  to  one  another,  each  cf 
thein  being,  by  fome  n^eans  or  other,  ca- 
pable  of  having  their  paits  uniformiy 
interpül'ed  betwixt  the  fmall  parts  of  any 
of  the  rcft ;  ihus  even  metáis  may,  by 
art,  f)e  made  to  di/folve  in  water,  as  we 
evidently  fte  from  numerous  foluiions  ot 
metáis  in  acid  fpirits :  thefe  fpirits  be- 
ing no  more  ihan  warer  chargeíl  \yitli 
the  fine  or  more  volatilepaits  <  f  (ahs. 
ji.  That  the  caufe  con:  moni  y  aíBí^ned 
of  fülution,  'viz,  the  admiífion  of  tiie 
fine  particles  of  one  body  into  the  pores 
of  another,  whofe  figure  fits  them  for 
their  reception,  ¡s  not  ¡uít  or  ^dequate, 
but  hypothitical  and  ill  prefumed  j  fince 
we  find  that  fome  bodics  will  unifcrinly 
dllTolve  their  own  quantity  of  othtrs,  as 
water  does  of  Eprom-falt,  alcohol  ofef- 
fential  oils,   mercury  of  metal?,  one 
metal  of  another,  Sff.  whereas  the  fum 
of  the  pores  or  vacuities  of  every  body, 
muít  be  neceflTariiy  lefs  than  the  body  it- 
fclf,  and  confequently  thofe  pores  can- 
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not  receíve  a  quantity  of  matter  eqiial  ta 
the  body  vvherein  they  refide.  12,  That 
the  diíTolving  power  of  water  may  be 
jmmeníely  increafed  by  means  of  the 
digeítor,  from  which  ínftrument  there 
are  íoüd  grounds  of  hope  that  it  may, 
under  a  proper  regulation,  greatly  con« 
tribute  to  the  impiovement  cf  chemillry, 
natural  philofophy,  and  arts,  See  ihe 
article  Digestor. 

13.  Upon  the  whole,  it  fliould  ftem  that 
many  defireable  improvements  are  deriv- 
able  to  arts  from  an  ímprovement  ín 
the  bufinefs  of  meirftruums.  The  difco- 
very  of  that  conjmon  menftruum  aqua 
füitis,  inuoduced  the  art  of  aífaying,  and 
the  fcarkt-dye.  That  of  alcohol  intro- 
duced  the  arts  of  varniíhing  and  japan- 
ing.  Numerous  pigments  for  paintersj 
colours  for  dyers,  lan-liquors  for  tan» 
ners,  the  ftaining  of  bone,  horn,  ívory, 
marble,  various  kinds  of  ink,  tinélures, 
and  folutions  ín  medicine,  chemiftry, 
and  other  arts,  have  all  refulted  from  the 
difcovery  of  menítruums  j  yet  this  fub- 
jeft  feems  almoft  as  new  and  rich  as 
everc  fo  that  numerous  other  difcoveries 
of  tfie  fame  kind  could  not  exbauft  it. 
Vni'verfalM.E^STKWiA,    See  the  aiticle 

Alkahest. 
MENSURATION,  in  general,  denotes 
the  aól  or  art  of  meafiiring  lines,  fuper- 
fícies,  orfoüds.  See  Distance,  Gaug- 
iNG,  Height,  Surveying,  6ff. 
MENTHA,  MiNT,  in  botany.    See  .the 

article  Mi  NT. 
MENTZ,  the  capital  cf  ene  of  the  elec- 
torales of  the  fame  ñame  in  Germany, 
fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Maine:  eaft  long.  8°,  and 
north  lat.  50^, 
MENTZELI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria-monogynia  clafsof  plants,  the 
fiower  of  which  conliíis  of  five  patent 
petáis  :  the  fruit  is  an  oblong,  unilocu- 
íar  capfule,  containing  a  number  of  fmall 
roundiíh  feeds. 
MEN  VANTHES,BUCKBEAN,  ¡nbotany, 
a  genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a  monopet  ilous  funnel- 
like  flower,  divíded  into  five  deep  feg- 
ments  at  the  limb :  the  fruit  is  an  oval 
capfuie  w¡:h  one  cell,  containing  a  great 
many  fmall  feeds. 

Buckbean,  called  by  authors  trifoHum 
paluíire  tnd  paludoíum,  and  by  Tour- 
ntfori  nymphoides,  is  greatly  recom- 
mended  as  a  diuretic,  in  dropfical  cafes  5 
as  alfo  in  the  cure  of  intermiitent  íf:vti\  s^ 
and  diforders  of  the  bre::ft  aiifing  from 
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tough  matter  in  the  lungs  :  thc  general 
way  cf  taking  it  is  in  a  Itiong  infufion, 
ihough  niany  prefer  ihe  juice  freíh  ex- 
prtfled  from  the  lea  ves. 

MEOTIS,  or  Palus  meotis,  a  fea  of 
Turky,  which  divides  Europe  fVom  Afia, 
cxtending  fronn  C'im  Tamry  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Don,  or  Tañáis. 

MEPPEN,  a  city  o(  Gtrrmany,  in  the  cir- 
cle  (  f  W eltphalia,  and  biíliopric  of  Mun- 
Iter:  caftlong.  7°,  north  lar.  jz*»  55'. 

MEQUENENCA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Arragon,  fiíty  miles  fouth- 
eaíl  of  SaragcíTa, 

MEQUINEZ,  a  city  of  Fez,  in  theempire 
of  Morocco :  weft  long.  6**,  noi  th  lat.  34^. 

MERAM,  or  Moran,  a  city  in  the  circle 
of  Aultria  and  county  of  Tyrol  :  eaft 
long.  11^  15',  north  lat,  46^  40'. 

MERCATOR's  sailing,  that  performed 
by  Mt^rcator's  chart.  See  the  articles 
Chart  and  NavigatiON. 

1s/1ekcato^"5  proje¿lio?i  ofmaps,  See  the 
article  Map. 

MERCHANT,  a  perfon  who  buys  and 
feils  commodities  in  grofs,  or  deals  in 
exchanges  ;  or  that  traffics  in  the  way  of 
commerce,  eiiher  by  importation  or  ex- 
portaiion.  Formerly  every  one  who  was 
a  buyer  or  feller  in  the  retail  way,  was 
called  a  merchant,  as  they  are  ílill  both 
in  France  and  Holland  5  biit  here  íliop^ 
keepers,  or  thofe  who  attend  fairs  or 
marktts,  have  loft  that  appellation. 
Previous  to  a  perfon^s  engaging  in  a  ge- 
neral trade,  and  becoming  an  univeríal 
dealer,  he  ought  to  treafure  up  fuch  a 
fiind  of  ufeful  knowledge,  as  will  enable 
liim  to  carry  it  on  with  eafe  10  himfelf, 
and  without  riíking  fuch  loíTes  as  great 
ill-ccncerted  undeitakings  woiild  natu- 
rally  expofe  him  to.  A  merchant  íliould 
thcrtfore  be  acquainled  with  the  íollow- 
ing  parís  cf  co;Timercial  learning:  i.  He 
íliould  write  properly  and  ccrrc£lly.  2. 
Undcrítand  all  the  rnles  cf  aiithmetic 
that  have  any  relation  to  commerce.  3. 
Know  how  to  keep  books  of  double  and 
fingle  entry,  as  ¡ournals,  a  ledger,  (^c. 
4.  Be  expert  in  the  forms  oF  invoices, 
accounta  of  Tales,  policies  of  infurance, 
charter-partics,  bilis  of  lading,  and  bilis 
of  exchange.  5.  Know  the  agreement 
beiween  the  money,  weights  and  mea- 
fures  of  all  parts.  'ó.  If  he  deals  in  filk, 
woollen,  linen,  or  hair  manufa¿lures, 
he  ought  to  know  the  places  where*  the 
different  forts  of  merchandizes  are  ma- 
mifaélured,  in  what  manncr  they  are 
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made,  what  are  the  materials  of  which 
they  áre  compofed,  and  from  whence  they 
come,  the  preparations  of  thefe  materials 
before  working  ijp,  and  the  places  to 
which  they  are  fent  after  their  fabrica- 
tion.  7.  He  ought  to  know  the  lengths 
and  breadths  which  filk,  woollen,  or  hair- 
ftuíTs,  linen,  cottons,  fuftians,  fefc.  ought 
to  have  according  to  the  feveral  ftatutes 
and  regulations  of  the  places  where  they 
are  manufa6lured,  with  their  difFerent 
prices,  according  lo  the  times  and  fea- 
fons  5  and  if  he  can  add  to  his  know- 
ledge the  diífercni  dyes  and  ingredienís 
which  form  ihe  various  colours,  it  will 
not  be  ufelefs.  8.  If  he  confines  his 
trade  to  that  of  oils,  wines,  ^c,  he  ought 
to  inform  himfe'.f  particularly  of  the 
appearances  of  the  fucceeding  crop9,  ia 
order  to  regúlate  his  diípofmg  cf  what 
he  has  on  hand ;  and  to  learn  as  exa6lly 
as  he  can,  what  they  have  produced  when 
got  in,  for  his  dire<51ion  in  makiug  the 
neceíTary  purchafes  and  cngagcmems. 
9.  He  ought  to  be  acquainled  with  the 
l'orts  of  merchandize  fcund  more  in  ene 
country  than  anolher,  thofe  which  are 
fcaice,  their  djflFerent  fpecies  and  quali- 
ties,  and  the  propereft  method  for  bring- 
ing  them  to  a  good  market,  either  by 
land  or  fea»  10.  To  know  which  are 
the  merchandizes  permitted  or  prohibited, 
as  well  on  entering  as  going  out  of  the 
kingdoms  or  ttates  where  they  are  made. 
II.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  price  of 
exchange,  according  to  the  courfe  of  dif- 
ferent places,  and  what  is  the  caufe  of  iis 
rife  and  fall.  1 2.  To  know  the  cuftoms 
due  on  importation  or  cxportation  of 
merchandizes,  according  to  'the  ufage, 
the  tarifs,  and  regulations  of  the  places 
to  which  he  trades.  13.  To  know  the 
bell  manner  of  foldingup,  embalirg,  or 
tunning  the  merchandizes  for  their  pre- 
fervation.  14.  To  underíland  the  price 
and  condition  of  freighting  and  infuring 
íhips  and  merchandize.  15.  To  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  goodnefs  and  valué  of 
all  neceífaries  for  the  conftruflion  and 
rf  pairs  of  íhipping,  the  different  manner 
ot  their  budding,  what  the  wood,  the 
mafts,  cordagé,  cannons,  fails,  and  all 
requintes  may  coft^.  16.  To  know  the 
wages  commonly  given  to  the  captains, 
officers,  and  failors,  and  the  manner  of 
engaging  with  them.  17.  He  ought  to 
underíland  the  foreign  languages,  or  at 
leaft  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  attain  to ; 
thefe  may  be  reduced  to  four)  ^¡ü.  the 
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Spanilh,  which  is  ufed  not  only  in  Spain, 
huton  the  coait  of  Africa,  from  the  Ga- 
ñanes to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopc :  the 
Italian,  which  is  undcrílood  on  all  the 
coaftsof  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  mnny 
parts  of  the  Levant :  the  Germán,  which 
'  is  underftood  iñ  almoft  all  the  northern 
countries  j  and  theFrench,  whicli  is  now 
become  ahiiolt  univerfally  current.  j8. 
He  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  con- 
fular  jurifdíflion,  with  the  lavvs,  cú(- 
toms,  and  ufages  of  the  different  coun- 
íries  he  does  or  may  trade  to  ;  and  in  ge- 
neral all  the  ordinances  and  regiilation?, 
both  at  honie  and  abroad,  that  have  any 
rclation  to  comtnerce.  19.  Though  it  is 
not  neceffary  for  a  merchant  10  be  very 
leamed,  it  is  proper  that  he  íliould  know 
Ibmething  of  hiftory,  particularly  ihat  of 
his  own  country,  geography,  hydrogra- 
phy,  or  the  fcience  of  navigation ;  and 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  difcove- 
ries  of  the  countries  in  which  trade  is 
{ftabliflied,  in  whst  manner  it  is  fettled, 
ofthe  companies  formed  to  fupport  tholé 
eftablirtimenis,  and  of  the  coiunies  they 
bave  fent  out. 

All  tbefe  branches  of  knowledge  are  cf 
great  lervice  to  a  merchant  who  cariies 
on  an  exienfive  conimerce ;  but  if  his 
trade  and  his  views  are  more  ümitéd,  his 
iearning  and  knowledge  may  be  fo  too  : 
but  a  material-  requifiíe  for  forming  a 
merchant  is,  his  having  on  alloccafions  a 
ftrift  regard  to  trmh,  and  his  avoiding 
fraud  and  deceit  as  corroding  cnnkers 
that  muft  ineviiably  deítroy  his  reputa- 
tion  and  fortune. 

Tilde  is  a  thing  of  fo  univerfal  a  naíure, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land,  or  of  anv  other  nuiicn,  to  deter- 
mine all  the  aílaifs  rclatir.g  to  it;  there- 
fore  all  nations,  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
íliew  a  particular  regard  to  the  law  mer- 
chant, which  is  a  law  made  by  the  mer- 
diants  among  themfelvesí  however,  nier- 
chants  and  other  ftrangers  are  fubjeíl  to 
the  laws  ofthe  counlry  in  which  they  re- 
lide.  Foreign  merchants  are  to  lell  iheir 
merchandize  at  the  port  wherc  they  land, 
ingrofs,  and  not  by  retail;  and  they  are 
allowed  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  fil ver-bu  1- 
lion,  in  foreign  coin  or  ¡ewels,  which 
Biay  be  exported,  If  a  diíFerence  arifes 
beiween  the  king  and  any  foreign  ftate, 
the  merch:ínt3  of  that  ítate  are  allowed 
íix  months  time  to  fell  their  efFeéts  and 
Icave  the  ktngdom,  during  which  time 
they  aie  to  remain  free  and  unmolefted  in 
tíir .  ^         -  - j  --ods.    Sec  ihe  articles 


CoMviERCE    and  Naval  Affairs. 

MERCURIAL,  fomethingconfilling  of  or 
relating  to  merrury.  See  MeRcury. 
The  efficacy  of  mercurial  medicines  de- 
pends  on  the  extreme  finenefs  and  great 
weight  of  their  partidas,  whereby  they 
penétrate  into  the  inmoft  receíTes  of  the 
animal  ftruílure,  and  there  remove  ob- 
ftru5lions.  However,  as  they  tend  ta 
quicken  the  circulatíon  of  ihc  blood,  their 
ufe  in  heflical  cafes  feems  dangerous. 

MERCÜRIALÍS,  mercury,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  dioecia  ennendria  clafs  of 
plants,  with  an  apetalous  flower,  con- 
fiíling  only  of  (lamina  :  the  fruii  is  a  la  rge 
bilocular  capfule,  with  a  fmgle  roundiíh 
feed  in  each  ctll. 

MERCüRIFICATION,in  chemiftry,the 
method  of  feparating  the  mercurie»  of 
metáis,  which  is  moft  eafily  effeéled  by 
means  of  a  burning-glafs  j  for  the  metal 
being  placed  in  its  focus,  its  mercurial 
parts  are  faid  to  fly  oíf  in  fmoke,  which 
when  condenfed  and  colleóled,  appears  to 
he  true  quickfilver. 

MERCURY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  femí- 
metal  naturally  fluid,  and  the  heavieft  of 
all  known  bodies  except  go!d  :  it  is  fo 
perfecily  homogeneouji  and  fimple  in  its 
nature,  that  it  is  a  queftion  wheiher  gold 
itfelf  be  more  fo  :  when  perfeflly  puri. 
ñed,  it  appears  the  fame  in  all  its  parts» 
as  far  as  our  utmoft  tefts  can  go,  till  we 
come  to  that  fevere  trial,  the  folar  fire. 
It  penetrares  the  parts  of  all  the  other 
metáis,  renders  them  brittic,  and  in  part 
diíTolves  them.  It  is  wholly  volatile  in 
the  fire,  and  miy  bedriven  up  in  vapour 
by  a  degree  of  heat  very  little  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water.  It  is  the  leaft 
tenacious  of  all  known  bodies,  for  its 
parís  feparaie  into  more  minute  ones  of 
the  fame  figure,  with  the  fmalleft  forcé. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  moft  divifible  of  all 
bodits,  for  the  vapour,  in  form  of  which 
it  rifes  in  evaporation,  is  almoft  too  thin 
to  be  diftinguiílied  from  the  ambient  air, 
yet  this  is  puré  unaltered  mercury  ;  for 
if  it  is  received  into  cold  water,  it  forms 
itfelf  again  into  regular  round  drops. 
Notwithftanding  a  fmall  heat  ferves  to 
evapórate  mercury,  yet  if  it  be  kept  ia 
a  degree  fmaller  than  that,  in  a  vefí'el 
carefully  clofed,  a  long  continuance  of 
that  heat  svill  reduce  it  to  a  red  calx  in 
form  of  powder,  and  this  may  be  again 
revived  into  fluid  mercury  by  a  gentle 
heat  given  it  in  ftrarifir^tion  wiih  char- 
coal-duft.  If  it  be  placed  in  its  crude 
ftate  in  the  focus  ot  a  greaí  biirninjr- 
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glafs,  it  is  immediately  díflipated  in 
fumes,  and  leaves  no  remainder  :  but  if 
inftead  of  crude  mercury,  ihis  rfd  calx 
be  iifed,  it  runs  into  a  kind  oí  glaf^',  and 
imnriediately  afterwards  evapoiates,  leav- 
ing  a  fm^il  quantity  of  diiíky  powder 
behind,  vvhich,  on  bein^  fiirther  iirged 
by  the  fame  intenfe  heat,  vitrifies  and 
flies  ofF  as  Ihe  other  part  had  done  :  but 
if  this  calx  be  expofed  upon  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  the  effeél  is  the  fame,  as  in 
giving  it  the  heat  of  a  common  fire  with 
charcoal-duft,  it  runs  into  liquid  mer- 
cury, and  immediately  afterwards  eva- 
porates.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  mer- 
cury, fimple  as  it  feems  to  be,  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  vitrifiable  earth,  and  a  ful- 
phur,  which  hí\  gives  it  the  brightnefs 
and  appearance  ot  metal  j  for  when  rob- 
bed  of  this,  it  cea  fes  to  be  bright  and 
metalüne,  and  again  recovers  thofe  qua- 
litíes  on  its  being  added  again,  tho'  from 
jio  other  fubftance  than  charcoal.    It  is 
poíTible  to  calcine  mercury  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree,  that  it  íliall  bear  heating  red  hot  in 
a  crucible  without  evaporation.  The 
penetrating  power  of  mercury  is  fo  great, 
thatin  falivations  any  thing  ofgold  worn 
by  the  perfons,  will  be  amalgamated  with 
the  fumes  of  it  paíTing  thro'  the  íkin,  and 
will  be  rendered  vvhite  and  foft  by  it, 
It  diflblves  very  readily  in  the  ílronger 
acid  menftrua,  and  wh^t  is  very  fmgular, 
in  aqua  fortls  and  aqua  regia  iadiífer- 
ently,  while  the  other  metáis  in  general 
that  are  foluble  in  one  of  thefe,  are  not 
to  be  affeóled  by  the  other.   With  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  yields  us  the  yellow  emetic 
powder  called  turbith  mineral  5  and  with 
fpirit  of   fea-falt,  corrofive  fublimate. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  puré  mercury  is 
to  water  as  14020  to  10005 
the  heavieft  of  all  fluids,  it  is  alfo  the 
coldcft  :  common  water  is  much  more 
cold  to  the  touch,  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  than  fpirit  cf  wine,  and 
confeq'.^ently,  mercury  ihan  either;  and 
when  hi!3ted,  mercury  is  in  an  equal  de- 
gree  the  hotteft  of  all  fluids  j  that  heat, 
which  given  to  water  would  fcarce  be 
feit  by  the  flcíh,  will  burn  it  if  given  to 
mercury. 

Mercury  readily  mixes  with  gcld,  íilver, 
lead  and  tin,  among  the  metal?,  and 
with  zink  and  bifmuth,  among  the  femi- 
TOetals.  See  AmaLG amation. 
"  Butnotwithílandingthis,  it  doesnot  eaíily 
blend  with  any  other  fubftance,  except 
by  the  means  cf  fire,  or  of  trituration  : 
by  either  of  thefe  meihods,  it  niay  be 
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blended  intimately  with  fulpburj  by 
former,  into  a  red  matter  5  by  the  latter 
into  a  black  powder,  called  jethiops  mil 
neral,  See  JEthiops  mineral. 
No  drug  ought  to  he  fo  carefully  ¿xa- 
mined  as  to  its  purity  as  mercury,  as 
none  is  fo  frequenily  fophifticated.  The 
weighing  it  hydroítatically  is  the  fureft 
of  all  means  to  find  out  this  adultera- 
tion  }  or  it  may  be  difcovered  by  evapo. 
rating  a  little  of  it,  to  try  if  any  thing 
will  remain  behind  :  or  when  it  is  aduf. 
terated  in  the  common  way  with  lead 
by  grinding  it  in  a  mortar  with  vinegar, 
This  mild  acid  is  a  menftruum  forleíd 
though  not  for  mercury,  and  confc. 
.  quently  if  there  has  been  lead  mixed 
among  the  mercury,  it  will  grow  fweet 
to  the  tafte,  but  if  the  mercury  be  purf, 
it  will  remain  unaltered. 
The  ores  of  mercury  are  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  moft  genei*al  one  is  known  by  the 
ñame  of  cinnabar,  which  very  readily 
parts  with  its  quickfilver,  on  its  being 
diíblled  in  a  glafs  retort,  with  the  addi- 
tion  of  quick  lime  or  iron-filings.  la 
many  places  it  is  feparated  by  burying 
certaxn  earthen  veífels  in  the  earth,  and 
inverting  into  them  others  containing 
cinnabar,  and  ftopped  with  a  bundiecf 
mofs }  when  a  fire  being  made  aboiit 
thefe,  the  quickfilver  runs  through  tlis 
mofs,  and  is  faved  in  the  under  veficl. 
The  fulphur  is  not  fo  cafily  feparated 
from  this  mineral  in  its  properform,  but 
if  it  be  boiled  in  a  ftrong  lixivium  of 
wood-aíhes,  and  diftilled  vinegar  be  add- 
ed to  the  clear  liquor,  it  will  be  precipi- 
tated.  For  the  properties  and  virtues  cf 
nativa  and  faélitious  cinnabar,  feeihear» 
ticle  Cinnabar. 

Mercury  is  not  only  found  in  cinnabar, 
and  other  ores,  but  is  fometimes  mfi 
with  in  its  puré  and  fluid  ílate,  lodged 
in  the  accidental  cavities  of  hard  ftone, 
for  when  the  workmen  who  fearch  for 
its  ore  accidentally  break  into  thefe  ca- 
vities, it  runs  out  like  water.  The  un- 
,  happy  creatures  who  v^^ork  in  thefe  mines 
feldom  live  more  than  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  die  in  a  moft  miferablc 
mannerj  and  the  people  who  work  it  ¡n 
any  other  manner  in  abundance,  and  fot 
a  conftancy,  are  as  certain  of  mifchicf 
from  it,  being  always  afhifted  with 
palfies  and  tremblings  cf  the  limbs.  Wc 
have  alfo  had  abundant  experience  from 
the  common  mercurial  ungupnls,  and 
from  the  method  of  taking  it  internally, 
that  when  proper  care'has  not  been  laken, 

the 
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the  tierves  have  frequently  been  terribly 
hurt  by  it,  tlie  humours  coÜiquated,  and 
befide  ihe  common  fymptoms  of  a  ptya- 
Jifm,  iilcers  of  the  moiuh  and  throat,  and 
diarrhoeas  of  the  moíl  dangerous  kind, 
have  been  brought  on. 
However,  under  proper  regulations,  ít  is 
a  moft  powerful  and  noble  medicine.  Its 
virlues  in  opening  the  obftiuéled  paf- 
fages,  and  in  attenuating  tough  and  vifcid 
humours  in  the  very  remoteft  part^  of 
the  body,  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  al  moft 
any  other  medicine.  Whence  it  is  found 
of  great  ufe  in  ftoppages  of  the  glands, 
in  fchiiTofities  of  the  fplcen  and  mefen- 
tery,  and  in  ftrumous  and  fcrophulous 
caíés.  It  is  alfo  vvell  known  to  be  fu- 
perior to  any  thing  in  the  itch,  and  other 
cutaneous  eruptíons  of  the  moft  malig- 
nant  kind,  and  alfo  in  venereal  ulceis. 
On  its  being  imported  it  pays  a  duty 

of  6-^d.  the  pound,  and  draws  back  on 

ICO 

exporlation  6-JJ^^d. 

Crude  mercury  is  beft  prepared  for  in« 
ternal  ufe  by  diftilling  it  in  a  reiort  5 
and  3  good  method  of  giving  it  in  fmall 
dofes,  is  the  rubbing  it  wiih  fine  fugar 
in  a  mortar,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of 
oil  of  almonds,  till  it  is  perfcftly  blend- 
ed  with  the  fugar. 

Crude  mercury  is  an  ingredient  in  many 
of  the  ointments  and  plafters  of  the 
íliops,  and  is  frequently  orJered  in  ex* 
temporaneous  prefcriptions.  In  this  cafe 
the  common  method  of  giving  it  is  in 
the  form  of  pills,  in  which  it  is  killed 
wiih  turpentine,  and  mixed  with  other 
ingredients  principally  of  the  purging 
kind. 

Preparations  of  "Mercury  i  now  in  ufe  in 
the  íhops,  are  chiefly  thefei  i.  íethiops 
mineral:  2.  fa6litious  cinnabar:  tur- 
bith  mineral :  4.  white  precipítate  :  5. 
corrofive  mercury  fublimate  :  6.  mercu- 
rios calcinatus,  commonly  called  preci- 
pítate per  fe:  7.  red  mercurial  corrofive: 
8.  coralline  mercury :  and,  9,  mercurius 
dulcís. 

Fcr  the  manner  of  prep^ríng  the  four 
firft  of  thefe,  fee  ^THiors  Mineral, 
Cinnabar,  &c, 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  or  white 
corrofive  mercury,  is  preparad  in  the  fol- 
lüwing  manntr:  take  cf  purified  mer- 
cury, forty  ounccs  ;  cf  fea-falt,  thiríy- 
three,  ounces;  of  niire,  twenty-eight 
ovinces,  and  of  calcined  green  vitriol, 
fixiy-three  ounces,  Rub  the  ^uickfüvcr 
VOL.  III» 
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firft  in  an  cunee  or  more  of  corrofive  fub  • 
límate,  in  a  wooden  or  íione- veífel,  lili 
it  bebroken  inte  Tmall  grains  ;  then  mix 
wiih  it  the  nitre,  nfierwards  the  lea-íait, 
till  the  mercury  quite  difappears  j  JaftJy, 
add  the  calcined  vitriol,  but  do  not  rub 
the  mixture  tco  long  wiíh  it,  kft  the 
quíckfilver  fliculd  hegin  to  part  s^ain  ; 
put  the  whole  into  a  matrafs  with  an 
alembic-head,  and  fublime  it,  The  cor- 
rofive fublimate  will  he  found  in  the  head, 
and  a  fpírit  in  a  fmall  quantity  will  run 
into  the  receiver.  Th»s  is  a  terrible 
poifon,  and  corrodcs  every  part  ít  touches 
as  it  gocs  down  into  the  Itomach  j  it  is 
therefore  only  ufed  exteinaily,  for  eating 
down  proud  fleíli,  and  cicanfing  oid  and 
foul  ulcers.  Mercurius  calcinatus,  or  cal- 
cined mercury,  commonly  called  preci- 
pítate per  fe,  is  thus  prepared:  íet  pu- 
rified mercury  upon  a  fand  heat  for  feve- 
ral  months,  in  a  glafs-vtfiel  with  a  broari 
botiom,  and  a  fmall  aperture  to  ^  in 
the  air,  till  it  be  reciuced  to  a  red  pow- 
der.  This  preparation  is  in  great  efteem 
in  all  cafes  in  which  mercurials  are  pro- 
per  :  Iwo  or  three  grains  are  geixraliy 
given  for  a  dofe.  Red  mercurial  corro- 
five, improperly  called  red  precípitate,  is 
thus  prepared  :  take  any  quantity  of  pu- 
rified mercury,  put  it  into  a  flat-botiomed 
glafs,  and  add  to  it  an  tqual  quantity  in 
weight  of  aqua  foriis  :  fct  iho  mixture  in 
a  fand-heat  till  all  the  moiílure  is  eva- 
porated,*  and  the  mafs  at  boltom  has  ac- 
quired  a  fine  red  colour.  This  is  a  mild 
efcharotíc,  and  is  ufed  in  eating  down 
carnofities  and  prcud  fitíli  in  ulcers, 
which  it  performs  with  very  littls  pain. 
Coralline  mercury,  or  arcanum  corstlli- 
num,  is  thus  prepared  :  pour  upon  the 
mercurial  red  corrofive  thiice  its  weight 
of  reílified  fpiiit  cf  win^*,  and  digt-ft 
them  together  two  or  three  days  in  a  gen  - 
lie  heat,  ofien  íhaking  the  veficl :  th»  n 
fet  fire  to  the  fphit,  ftirring  the  pow.ier 
continually  till  the  fpirít  is  quite  burnt 
away.  This  powder  is  given  in  im^U 
dofes  of  two  or  three  gr  in?.  For  úrt 
manner  of  preparing  mercuriu"  dulcís, 
alió  called  draco  mitlgatus,  aquila  all  a, 
and  calomel.    See^  CALOMtL. 

Atii?;:aiedMhTt.QVKY,    See  Animated. 

Mercury,  ,  in  aftronomy,  ihc  ímalitríi; 
of  the  pl^netf,  and  the  neareft  the  km, 
See  the  article  COPERNICAN. 
Its  mean  diltance  from  .the  fun  ís  387 
cf  fuch  parts  of  v/hich  the  earth  is  joc.- , 
its  rx'^entricity  is  80  of  fuch  parts,  T^ 
indi  nailon  Qj:  lU  Qibit  is  (P   ^v/;  - 
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performs  if^  rev^hition  round  the  fun  ín 
87  days,  a5  lioui'c^  16';  it-  ^rcateft  elon- 
gation  is  about  22^  46'.  The  place  in  the 
e:l»p?¡c  íor  ilie  aícendinp^  n-.de  is  ¡n  14.^ 
4z'  of  taurus.  lis  ciiameter  lo  that  oF  the 
earlh  ¡í<  3?  3  to  4  :  and  thcrefore  the  plobe 
of  mercury  wiil  be  to  that  oí  the  eai  th  as 
^  to  c. 

Mcírcury,  in  the  fame  manner  as  venus, 
always  keeps  himfelf  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  fun,  and  never  recedes  from 
him  fo  far  as  venus  dees  ;  he  hides  him- 
ftlf  ib  much  in  the  íplendor  of  the  fun's 
rays,  that  he  is  hut  feldom  feen  by  us  on 
the  earth  :  but  fince  ihe  invention  of  te- 
lefcopt-s,  he  has  becn  frequently  obferv- 
ed,  when  in  conjunílíon  with  the  fun, 
to  pafs  under  his  diík  like  a  black  fpot. 
The  exceeding  bri^hincfs  by  which  mer- 
cury outíliines  all  the  piareis,  does  evl- 
dently  p;ove  him  to  be  much  nearer  the 
fun  than  any  of  tbe  reíl ;  for  the  nearer 
any  body  is  to  the  fun,  the  greater  illuf- 
tratíon  it  receives  from  him.  Fiom  all 
this  it  ¡5  evldcn?,  that  mercury  does  üke- 
wife  go  round  the  í'un  in  a  leíTer  ori  ¡t,  in- 
pluded  wíihin  the  prbit  of  venus.  See  the 
articie  Venus. 

Again,  whaiLVfir  is  demonílrated  con- 
cerning  the  molions  of  venus,  is  likewife 
true,  and  to  be  underítood  of  the  motlons 
cf  mercury;  but  the  conjunólions  of  mer- 
cury with  the  fun,  his  dire<!r\ionF,  fta- 
tions,  and  retrogradations,  are  more  fre- 
quent.than  in  venus;  for  mercury  cir- 
culating  faftcr,  and  in  a  lefier  orbit  than 
venus,  does  cftncr  overtnke  the  earth 
|:han  ü\e.  Henee  rt  is  plain,  that  the  nio- 
tions  of  thefe  two  planets  feen  from  the 
earth,  are  very  irregular  and  untqual. 
Unce  t'u-v  are  fomctimes  feen  to  have  a 
motion  forvvard  ;  fometimes  rhey  appear 
immoveal)]?,  cr  llationary,  afterthis  ihey 
f:hange  iheír  courfe,  and  move  back- 
wards,  and  after  fiuh  a  reg:  t  ilion  they 
again  take  up  their  ftaiions,  and  kcep  for 
fomc  time  the  fame  place  in  the  zodiacs 
whereas  a  fpe8aior  in  the  fun  al- 
vvays  obferve  ihefe  planets  to  go  forward 
v^ith  a  ipotion  regufated  aftrr  a  certain 
rale;  for  the  apparent  inequality  of 
thefe  moiions,  feen  from  the  earth,  is  fuch 
as  exaflly  anüveis  to  a  regular  motion 
round  the  fun  :  and  therefore  it  is  ma- 
riftft  that  thcí  fun,  and  not  the  earth,  is 
the  ccnter  of  theCe  planets  morions. 
Dr.  Halley,  in  h'S  obferyaiion  of  mer- 
curv,  feen  in  the  fun,  A.  D.  1677,  at 
St.  Píelena,^  iays,  that  this  planet  may 
\}c  Iten  nine  úmes  in  the  íun,  near  th^ 
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afccnding  node,  A.  D.  1710, 1 713,  i^^*;, 

1743»  lyjó»  i769>  I77<^>  178a,  1789, 
in  Oé^ober,  and  four  times  near  the  oihcr 
node,  in  the  month  of  April,  A.  D.  1707, 
^753»  1786,  1799;  all  in  this  century. 
Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  elements  of  aíiro- 
nomy,  deícribes  the  phaenomena  that  will 
appear  to  the  eye  in  mercury:  he  fays, 
that  befídes  the  phasnomena  of  fue  order 
of  the  fíxed  ílars,  which  agree  alike  with 
an  eye  placed  any  vvhere  wit'pin  the  orbit 
of  faturn,  it  is  plain  that  the  eye,  pofited 
in  mercury,  will  fee  ihe  fun  almoíl  three 
times  broader  than  we  fee  it  from  the 
earth,  becaufe  that  planet  is  almoíl  three 
times  nearer  to  the  fun  than  the  earth. 
Whence  alíb  Ihe  folár  diík,  feen  from 
mercury,  is  feven  times  greater  than  the 
diík  as  it  appears  to  us,  and  mercury 
•-has  feven  times  more  light  and  heat, 
caler  is  parihus,  than  the  earth.  But 
thefe  qualities  are  much  more  or  lefs  in- 
tenfe,  according  to  the  differe'bt  diftaiice 
of  mercury  from  the  fun  ;  for  ils  orbit 
is  much  more  excentric,  than  the  orbit  of 
any  other  planet, 

The  accelerating  gravity,  towards  the 
fun,  is  alfo  feven  limes  greater  therethan 
here. 

It  has  not  yet  been  found  by  obferva- 
tion,  wheiher  mercury  turns  upon  its 
own  axis,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  ccr-. 
táinly  defined,  wheiher  to  an  eye,  placed 
on  its  furfíce,  all  the  things  without  will 
appéar  to  reyolve  with  a  conlrary  mo- 
tion ;  that  i?,  whether  it  has  the  vicifll- 
tude  of  day  añd  night,  much  lefs  what 
is  the  fpace  of  its  nychthemeron,  or  na- 
tural day  :  but  we  may  (:i{t\y  enough 
cot)¡e£)ure,  that  it  does  revolve  ahoiit  its 
axis,  fince  other  planets  do.  But  the 
ycar  of  mercury  is  fcarceequal  toaqiiar- 
ter  of  our  year,  tho*  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther it  has  difierent  fei^fons,  becaufe  they 
depend  upoij  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
of  its  rotation,  which  is  unknown,  to 
the  plañe  of  the  orbit  which  it  defcrihes 
ahout  the  fun,  The  eye  placed  in  mer- 
cury, looking  nt  the  (un,  will  fee  the 
fun's  fpots  (when  it  has  any)  fometimes 
in  a  right  line  croíTing  his  diík  from  eafl: 
to  well,  at  another  time  their  vvay  will 
appear  elliptical  and  curved,  towards  one 
fide  or  thi-  otl.er,  and  all  the  varieiy  of 
this  pha?nomenon  will  happen  in  ene 
year,  in  which  the  track  or  way  of  the 
ípots  will  appear  twice  r^flilineal.  B«t 
the  way  of  the  folar  fpots,  feen  from 
mercury,  will  be  always  almoft  ftraight 
bscau.e  mercury  never  declines  much 
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ffom  the  plañe  of  the  fun's  equator, 
and  tberefore  not  fenfibly  from  the  planes 
br  the  circles,  which  the  fpots  defcribe 
by  theii"  rotation.  And  as  the  plañe  of 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  ís  moít  of  all  in- 
dincd  to  the  faid  plañe  of  the  íun's  equa- 
lor,  the  way  of  the  fpots,  feen  from  the 
tarth,  appears  more  curved  than  ¡f  the 
fun  was  feen  from  any  other  planet. 
This  curvature  will  be  fomething  lefs^ 
feen  from  ¡upiter  or  mars;  and  yet  Jefs 
from  faturn,  lefs  ftill  froiii  venus,  and 
leaft  of  all  from  mercury,  as  we  have  juít 
obferved. 

The  other  fíve  planets  are  fuperior  to 
mercury,  tberefore  their  phssnomena  are 
lo  an  eye  placed  in  mercury,  as  the  phas- 
.ñomena  of  mars,  ¡upiter  and  faturn,  feen 
from  the  earth.  Tberefore  venus  and  the 
carth,  when  they  are  in  oppofition  with 
the  fun,  will  íhine  with  a  full  orb,  and 
j-efleóling  the  fun's  rays  very  direílly, 
will  fliine  upon  mercury  all  night,  and 
pí^werfuily  expel  the  darknefs.  For  íince 
venus,  when  it  is  horned,  and  íhews  the 
leaíl  part  of  íts  enlightened  hemifphere  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  is  fo  bríght 
astocaít  a  íliadow,  it  will  appear  very 
hright  to  mercury,  to  which  ¡t  turns  iís 
whole  enlightened  hemifphere. 
Mercury  fces  no  inferior  planet  known 
to  US,  confcquently  fees  no  celeítial  body 
falcated  or  horned  5  and  tberefore  a  fpec- 
tator  there,  will  want  the  argument  taken 
from  fuch  phafes  of  ihe  planets,  lo  efta- 
bliíli  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world  ;  for 
the  phafes  of  the  inferior  planets  have 
dcarly  fliewn  that  they  moved  about  ihe 
Ainj  whence  it  was  natural  to  thínk  the 
fame  of  the  other  motions.    But  never- 
ihflefs,  tho'  we  do  not  fee  any  planets  in- 
ferior to  mercury,  it  does  by  no  means 
fbllow  that  there  are  no  fuch  :  for  mer- 
cury himfelf  is  feldom  feeñ  in  our  ob- 
lique  fphere,  and  one  that  fliould  be  much 
inferior  to  it  vvould  ncver  be  feen,  upon 
account  of  its  ncarnefs  to  the  fun. 

Mercury,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed,  ín 
blazoning  by  planets,  for  the  purple  co- 
lour,  in  the  arms  of  fovereign  punces, 
Sce  the  article  Blazoning. 

Mercury,  in  matters  of  liierature,  de- 
notes a  book,  or  other  paper,  chiefly  filled 
with  news;  fo  called  from  the  pagan 
deiiy  Mercury^  who  is  faid  to  have  bc^n 
ihe  ineílVnger  of  the  grods.  Henee  alio 
the  perfons  emplpve;i  to  cpileft  newsi  or 
diihibute  the  ncws  papers, ;  are-  caílcd 
Diercuries. 


MERGY,  mif¡ncordiay  in  law.  Sce  tbc 
article  Misericordia. 

Mercy-seat,  or  Propitiatory,  in 
jewiíh  antiquity,    See  Propitiatory, 

MERGANSER,  in' ornithology,  a  fpecics 
of  mergus,    See  the  n'  xt  article. 

MERGUS,  in  orniihol>gy,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  the  anferfs,  diftin- 
guiíhed  by  having  the  heak  of  a  cylin- 
drical  figure,  and  hooked  at  the  extremi- 
ty,  and  its  denticuiations  of  a  fubulaied 
form. 

To  this  genus  belóngf?  the  merganftr, 
with  ahanging  crclt.  a  bluiOi-bLick  heat^^ 
and  a  circlc  of  white  round  ,  ihe  neck : 
the  male  and  fcmale,  hovVever,  are  fo 
very  unlike,  that  they  have  got  dillinít 
engliH;  ñames  5  the  former  being  called 
goofeander,  and  the  latter  the  dundiver^ 
or  fparling  fowl.  There  are  feveral  other 
fpecies,  diftinguiíhed  by  their  diíferent 
cclours. 

MERIDIAN,  in  aftronomy,  a  great  cír- 
cle  paífing  through  the  poles  of  tlie  world¿ 
and  both  the  zenith  and  nadir,  croíFeth 
the  equinoiftial  at  right  angles,  and  di- 
videth  the  fphere  into  two  hemifpheres^ 
the  eaftern  and  welHrri  :  it  has  its  polca 
in  the  eaft  and  weít  points  of  the  horizon. 
It  is  callcd  meridian,  becaufe  when  tho 
fun  comeih  to  the  fouth  part  of  this  cir- 
cle,  it  is  then  mid-dav;  and  then  the  fun 
has  bis  greaieíl  altitude  for  that  day. 
Thefe  meridiaiis  are  v:i'  ious,  and  change 
according  to  the  longitudes  of  places  ; 
folhat  they  may  be  faid  to  be  infinite  in 
ñumber,  for  all  places  from  eaíl  to  weft 
have  their  feveral  meridians:  bnt  ihcre 
is  (or  íhould  be)  one  fixed,  which  is 
called  the  firft  meridian.    Pfolemy  chofe 
to  make  that  the  firíl  meridian  which 
pafies  near  the  FortunaleiQands,  at  about 
the  diítance  cf  one  degree  from  ihem  ; 
and  reckons  from  ihencé  to  the  enft  ihro' 
Africa  and  Afia  ;  choofing  to  btgin  at  a 
place  inhabitfd,  and  which  was  then  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  the  known  part  rf 
the  eatth  to  the  weft,  and  to  end  at  the 
eaÜern  fiiore  of  Scain  in  Afia  ;  but  Ame- 
rica being  cilfcovered  not  many  ages  ago, 
and  long  aficr  Ptolemy's  time,  the  fírlt 
meridian  was  removed  more  to  the  weft, 
Some  niadc  that  the  fírll  meridian  which 
pafles  thrcuoh  the  iíle  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  one  of  tholi;  near  Cape  Vtrd  5 
and  Hon< lilis  chofe  ihe  iíle  of  St.  Jamts 
to  be  the  firít  in  bis  maps. 
Others  chofe  ú\^l  which  príT  s  through 
íhe  iOo  del  Coivo,  one  of  ihé  Azcrf  ?, 
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becnufe  the  needle  was  fcund  not  to  de- 
cline froni  the  north  there  and  ¡n  the 
sdjacent  feas,  but  to  lie  in  the  meii- 
di.in  líne  5  and  tl)is  beginning  Mcrcator 
choofes.  But  feeing  (here  are  other  places 
whtie  the  needle  poinis  to  the  north,  and 
if  doth  not  fo  in  eyery  part  of  that  meri- 
ciian,  gcographers  thoiií:ht  this  not  a 
Aífíicient  realon  ;  Tome  fíxing  it  3t  the 
íliüre  of  Brafil,  that  runs  out  inio  the 
f:a.  Later  geographers  chcofe  to  begin 
at  ihe  mountain  Teneiiff,  in  the  Fortú- 
nate or  Canary  iflands,  which  is  counted 
ene  of  the  higheít  on  the  earlh  j  and  the 
lathcr  becauíé  thcy  thonght  fome  re- 
niaikable  place  íhould  be  chofen  that 
mighí  be  moft  known  to  future  ages; 
and  ib  Ptolemy's  ñvñ  meridian,  though 
long  obíérved,  was  not  laid  afide  with- 
out  good  reafon,  The  French,  fince  the 
year  1634,  have  laken  that  which  goes 
tbrough  the  weíi  part  of  the  iíle  of  Fero, 
one  of  the  Canarics.  Aílronomers  alfo 
have  t?ken  divers  places  for  the  firft  me- 
ridian ;  the  foUowers  of  Tycho  fix  it  at 
üranibiirg,  an  ifiand  in  the  daniíh 
ftrcights,  and  calcúlate  the  cefeílial  mo- 
*tions  to  that  place,  and  from  thence  ac- 
commodale  ihem  to  the  reft.  Otbers 
chooí'e  o'her  places,  according  to  the  au- 
thors  üf  ihe  ephemeris  tliey  uíe,  who  cal- 
cúlale the  ephemeris,  and  the  plantts 
pl  ¡ees  for  the  meridian  cf  iheir  own 
pince.  As  Riccioli,  who  fixed  hisfijít 
meridian  at  Bologna  ;  Mr.  Flamfteed, 
nr  ihe  royal  obfervatory  ?.t  Greenwich  j 
and  the  French,  at  the  obitrvatory  at 
Paris.  See  Observatory. 
]^ut  without  regaid  to  any  of  ihefe  rules, 
our  geogrnph-ríi  r.nd  map-makers  fre- 
Cjuertly  afiiirrve  the  meridian  of  the  place, 
or  the  capital  of  the  counrry,  for  the  fírít 
meridian  ;  and  thence  reckon  the  longi- 
tudes Oi  ti  eir  places. 

In  the  Plidoíópliical  Tranfaílioníí,  there 
is  a  íugüeílion  that  ihe  mtridians  vary  in 
time.  This  ítems  verv  pro^-able,  from 
fhc  oUI  meridian  }inein  the  churchofSt. 
Pctronio  at  Bologna,  which  is  found  to 
vjry  no  lefs  4ian  eight  degreis  from  the 
true  meridian  of  that  phce  at  this  time  ; 
and  fronj  that  of  Tycho  Brahe  at  Ura- 
nibuig,  which  M  Picnrt  oblerves  va- 
rias <=Jghl^en  minutes  fiom  the  modern 
meiidian.  If  ilierc  be  any  thmg  ( f  truth 
in  this  hin<»  Dr.  Waíüs  lays,  the  change 
muli  aiife  from  a  change  of  the  tcrref- 
trial  polcs  (here  on  earth,  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  mcticn)  not  of  iheir  pointing  10 
this  or  that  of  ihe  fixed  ílar^s  íbr  if  ihc 
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poles  of  the  diurna!  motion  rennin  fíxe 
to  the  fame  place  on  the  earth,  the  meri- 
diars  which  pafs  throiigh  thefe  poles  muít 
be  the  fame. 

But  this  notíon  of  the  changes  of  the 
meridian,  feems  overthrown  by  an  ob- 
fervation  of  M.  Chazelles,  of  the  french 
academy  of  fciences,  who,  when  ¡n  Egypt^ 
found  that  the  four  fides  of  a  Pyraraid 
built  3000  years  ago,  ftill  looked  very 
exaflly  tx)  the  four  cardinal  points  j  a 
poíitioti,  which  could  never  be  looked  on 
as  fortuitous. 

The  meridian  on  the  globo  or  fphere,  [« 
reprefented  by  the  brazen  círcle,  in  which 
the  globe  hangs  and  turns.    It  ig  di. 
vided  into  four  times  90,  or  360^,  be- 
ginning at  the  equ¡no6^ial.  See  Globe. 
On  it,  each  way  from  the  equinoó^ial,  on 
the  celeítial  globes,  is  counted  the  fouth 
and  north  declination  of  the  fun  orílars  j 
and  on  the  terreftrial  globe,  the  latitude 
of  places  north  or  fouth.    There  are 
two  points  of  this  circle,  which  are  called 
the  poles  of  the  wcrid  ;  and  a  diameter 
continued  from  thence  through  the  cen- 
ter  of  either  globe,  is  called  ihe  axis  of 
the  earth  or  heavens,  on  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  turn  round.    On  the  terref- 
trial globes  there  are  ufually  thiríy.lix 
meridians  drawn,  one  ihio'  every  lenih 
degree  of  the  equator,  or  thro'  every 
tenth  degree  of  longitude.    The  ufes 
of  this  circle  are.   i.  To  fet  the  globes 
to  any  particular  latitude.    2,  To  íhew 
the  fun^s  or  a  ftar's  declination,  right  af- 
cenfion,  or  greateft  altitude,  &c. 
To  fuid  ihe  fun's  Meridian  altitude  or 
deprc/Jion  at  niqht,  hy  the  globes*  Bring 
the  fun's  place  10  the  meridian  above  (he 
horizon  for  his  altitude  at  noon  ;  which 
wíll  íliéw  the  degrees  of  it,  coimied  from 
the  horizon.    For  his  midnight  depref* 
fion  below  the  norlh-point  of  the  hori» 
zon,  you  muft  bring  the  oppoíite  poirít 
to  the  fun's  prefent  phce,  as  before  10 
the  meridian  ;  and  the  degrees  there  in- 
tercepted  bttwcen  that  point  and  the  ho- 
rizon, are  his  midnight  deprcffion. 
Mtrridian  line  is  an  .arch  or  part  of  the 
meridian  of  a  place,  terminated  each 
way  by  the  horizon.    Or  it  is  the  in- 
terfeélion  of  the  plañe  cf  the  meridian 
of  the  place  wiih  the  plañe  of  the  ho- 
rizon, vülgarly  called  a  nojth  and  fouth 
line,  becaufe  its  direólion  is  from  one 
pole  towards  the  other.    It  ís  of  2,Ttit 
ufe  in  aftronomy,  geogrnphy,  diallrng, 
&r,  and  on  its  exa¿lnefs  ail  depends ; 
whejjc*  divera  afíronpmers  have  look  in- 
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iinlte  pains  to  have  it  to  the  kft  preciíion.  hended  between  the  horizon  and  tlie  í^rr 

ruirai'J  ^  Meridian  Ihíe.  Knowingthe  or  ftar  then  in  the  meridian  of  the  place^  - 

■  ¿jjth  quarter  pietty  ncarly,  obfei  ve  the  To  take  theM^í'^imh^  aliitticie  iviib  a  qua-^ 

áltitude  F  E  (píate  CLXXI.  fig.  4.  n°  i.  draiit,  If  the  pofition  of  the  meridian  be 

üt  fome  ftar  on  the  eaftern  fide  thereof,  known^and  the  plañe  of  an  aftronomical 

notfar  from  the  meridian  HZRN:  then,  quadrant  be  placed  in  the  meridian  Jine, 

keeping  the  quadrant  fírm  on  its  axis,  fo  by  means  of  the  phimb-line  fusípended  at 

as  the  plumbct  may  ftill  cut  the  fame  de-  ihe  center,  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 

gree,  only  direíling  it  to  the  weftern  fule  ftars,  which  are  the  principal  ohferva- 

of  the  meridian,  wait  till  the  ftar  has  the  tions  whcreon  the  whole  art  of  aftronomy 

fime  altiiude  as  before,  /  e.    Laftly,  is  founded,  may  eafily  be  determined. 

bilVcft  the  angle  E  C  ^,  formed  by  the  The  meridian  altitude  of  a  ftar  may  like- 

interfeflion  of  the  twq.  planes  wherein  wife  be  had  by  means  of  a  pendulum- 

ihe  quadrant  is  placed  at  the  time  of  the  cloclc,  if  the  exaól  time  of  the  ftar's  paf- 

twoobfervations,  by  the  right  Hne  H  R.  fage  by  the  meridian  be  known.   Now  ¡t 

Tbis  line  H  R  is  a  meridian  line.  muft  be  obferved,  that  ftars  have  the  fame 

Or  ihus  :  which  is  a  very  eafy  and  good  altitude  for  a  minute  before  and  after  their 

method  for  praílice.    On  an  horizontal  pafíage  by  the  meridian,  ifthey  be  not  in 

plañe,  from  the  center  C,  (¡bid,      2.)  or  near  the  zeniihj  but  if  they  be,  their 

defcriberevcralconcentricarchesBA,  ¿/z,  altitudes  muft  be  taken  every  minute 

Éff.  and  on  the  fame  center  C,  ereól  a  vvhen  they  are  near  the  meridian,  and 

(iyle  or  gnomon,  perpendicular  to  the  their  greaieft  altitudes  will  be  the  meri- 

plañe  ACB,  a  foot  or  half  a  foot  long.  dian  altitudes  fought.    See  Quadrant. 

About  the  time  of  the  tropics  before  MERIDIONAL  DisTANCE,innavfgation, 

nron,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  is  the  fame  with  tl>e  dcparrure,  ealiing  or 

eleven  in  the  morning,  and'belween  one  wcfting,- or  thedifference  of  longitude  be- 

and  three  in  the  afcernoon,  obferve  the  tween  the  meridian  under  which  the  ftiip 

poínts  B,  b,  &c.  A,      wherein  the  ília-  now  i?,  and  any  other  meridian  íhe  was 

dow  of  the  ftyle  terminates.    Biftedl  the  before  imder. 

arches  AB,  aby  &c.  in  D,  ¿/,         If  Meridional    parts,  miles,  or  mi- 

then  the  right  line  D  E  bifleól  all  the  ñutes,  in  navigation,  are  the  parts  by 

arches  A B,  ab,  &c,  \t        be  the  me-  which  the  meridians  in  Mr.  Wiight's 

ridian  line  fought.    As  the  extremity  of  chí»rt  (commonly  though  falfely  calle J 

íhe  fliadow  is  fomewhat  hard  to  deier-  Mcrcator's)  do  increafe  as  the  parallels  of 

mine,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  the  latitude  decreafe :  and  as  the  cofine  of  the 

íiyle  flat  at  the  top,  and  to  drill  a  litile  latitude  of  any  place,  is  equal  to  the  ra- 

hole,  noling  the  lucid  fpot  proje61ed  by  it  dius  or  femi-diameter  of  that  parallel  ; 

on  the  arches  AB  and  ab,  inftcad  of  the  therefore,  in  the  true  fea-chart,  or  nau- 

cxtremity  of  the  fliadow.  tical  planifphere,  thisradius  berng  the  ra- 

llence,  if  the  meridian  line  be  biflefled  dius  of  the  equintélial,  or  whole  fine  of 

by  a  right  line  O  V,  drawn  perpendicu-  90'',  the  meridional  parts  at  eacb  degree 

larly  through  the  point  C,  O  V,  will  be  of  latitude  muft  increafe,  as  the  fecanís  of 

the  inttrfeólion  of  the  meridian,  and  firft  the  arch,  contained  between  ihat  latitude 

vertical,  and  c^nfequcntly  O  will  ftiew  and  the  equino<Flin),  do  decreafe,  The 

the  eaft  point,  and  V  the  weft.  tables  therefore  of  meridional  parís,  wh'ch 

Meridian  line,  on  a  dial,  is  a  right  we  have  in  books  of  navigation,  ats 

line  arifing  from  the  interfcólion  of  the  made  by  a  continual  addiiion  of  fecants; 

meridian  of  the  place,  with  ihe  plañe  of  they  are  calculated  in  fome  books  for 

the  dial :  this  is  the  line  cf  twelve  o'clock,  jevciy*  degree  and  minute  of  latitude  ; 

and  from  henee  the  divifion  of  the  hour-  and  they  will  ferve  either  to  make  or  gra- 

lines  begins.    See  the  aiticle  Dial.  duale  a  ISíItrcator's  chart,  or  to  work  (he 

Magnética!  Meridian,  is  a  great  circle  Mercator's  failing.    To  ufe  them,  you 

paíTnig  through  the  magnética!  poles,  to  muft  enter  the  table  wiih  ihe  degree  of  la- 

whioj^  the  magnetic  needle,  or  needle  of  litudeat  ihe  head,  and  the  minute  on  the 

the  marineras  compafs,  ccnforms  itfelf.  firft  column  towards  the  left  hand,.  and 

Meridian  altitude  of  íhe  fun  orjíarsi  is  in  the  angle  of  mecting  you  will  haveihe 

their  altitude  when  in  the  meridian  of  the  meridional  pans.    Having  the  latitudes 

place  where  they  are  obferved.  Or  it  may  of  two  places,  to  find  the  meridional 

bedefined,  an  arch  of  a  grtai  circle  per-  miles  or  minutes  between  t4icm,  confi- 

pendigular  to  the  horizon,  and  compre-  der  wheiher  one  of  ihe  places  lies  on  the 

equ-itcr. 
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eqnstor,  or  both  on  the  fame  fiJe  of  ít, 
cr,  laft!y,  on  diíFerent  lides,    i.  If  one 
oF  the  pi-opofed  places  líes  on  the  equa- 
tor,  tlien  the  meridional  difference  of  la- 
titude  is  the  fame  with  the  latitude  of  the 
other  place,  taken  from  thetable  of  meri- 
dional pirrs.    a.  If  the  two  propofed 
places  be  on  ihe  fame  fide  of  the  equator, 
then  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 
is  foiind  by  fubtrafling  the  meridional 
parts  anfweringto  the  leaft  latitude,  from 
thofe  anfwering  to  the  greateft,  and  the 
difference  is  that  required.    3,  If  the 
places  lie  on  different  lides  of  the  equator, 
then  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 
is  found  by  adding  togelher  tlie  meri- 
dional parts  anfwering  to  each  latitude, 
and  the  fum  is  ihat  required. 
We  have  here  added  a  table  of  meridion- 
al parts  calculated  both  fwthe  fphereand 
óblate  fphcroíd,  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
IVIui  doch,  in  hí»  new  and  learned  Treatife 
of  Mercaror's  Sailing  applied  to  the  true 
Figure  of  ihe  Earih.    By  this  table  may 
be  proje»5ied  a  true  chart,  for  any  part  of 
the  earth's  furface,  and  the  feveral  pro- 
blems  of  failing  may  be  folved  by  ir. 
Maps  of  countries  may  be  delineated  and 
applied  to  the  various  purpofes  of  naviga- 
tion,  geography,  and  aftronomy.  Ñor 
are  the  errors  of  the  common  fpherical 
projeíiions  fo  very  fmall  in  many  cafes,  as 
to  be  inconííJerable  and  not  dangerous, 
For  inílance,  if  a  íhip  fails  froin  fouth  la- 
titude 25°,  to  norlh  latitude  30°,  and  the 
«ngie  of  the  couríe  be  4.3^^ ;  then  the  dif- 
ference  of  longitude  by  the  corarwon  table 
would  be  3206',  exceeding  the  true  dif- 
,  ference  3T4i'by  65',  cr  mile?.    Alfo  the 
diftance  failed  would  be  4512,  exceeding 
the  true  diftance,  44.23,  by  89',  or  miles  5 
vvhích  differences  are  too  great  to  be  ne- 
gle^^ed.    For  other  ínftances  of  fuch  a 
correflion  of  the  charts,  we  referió  the 
suthor's    admirable   book  above-msn- 
tionsd, 

A  Tablé  of  meridional  Parts  to  the  Sphe- 
roid  and  Sphere,  with  their  Differences. 
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D. 
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0 
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I 
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0 
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7 
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37-75 

JilERÍOl  'ETHSHIRE,  acountyof  rorth 
Wale?,  boundcíl  hy  Ciei  nai  von  and  Den- 
bighíhire  on  flu  north,  by  Mor.tgoraery-» 
llíifc  on  ibe  lovith  eaft,  and  by  the  Iriíh 
íea  on  ifie  w^^tt, 

MBRIT,  in  i5ieoJog5S  fignífics  defcrt.  This 
unn  is  mere  particularly  uled  to  fignify 
lii; moral  goodnefs  of  ihc  aflions  ot  men, 
an.l  ihe  revvards  to  which  thofe  aólions 
iniile  thtm. 

Th'i  lomifii  fchoolmen  diftinguiíli  merit 
to\v.ir(!?  God  into  two  kinds,  ^iz.  mcrit 
ofcongruify,  3nd  nierit  of  condignity, 
Tiie  fiift,  v.'hich  is  improperiy  caüed  me- 
lií,  ií  when  there  is  no  manner  of  pro- 
pDrtion  between  the  a^lon  and  the  rc- 
ward,  but  he  who  beftows  ir,  fiipplies, 
by  his  goodn>r?,  what  is  wantiiig  in  the 
aílion.  Merit  of  condignity  is  vvhen 
tlicre  is  a  ju(l  and  ítr¡6\  proportion  be- 
IwMii  ihe  aóiion  and  rhe  reward,  as  in 
the  wages  of  a  workmnn,  Proteílanis 
¿ifdiim  all  merit  of  ihis  kind. 

MERK,  a  river  of  the  Auftrian  Nerher- 
hnds,  which  rifes  in  ihe  province  of  Bia- 
bant,  and  falls  into  the  fea,  oppofite  to 
ibe  iOand  Overfiackee  in  Hoüand. 

MERLIN,  ¿cfalon/m  ornithology,  the  leaft 
cíihehavvk  k  nd,  but  much  lelembling 
lile  haggard-f  íleon. 

The  merlin,  if  weíl  manned,  makes  an 
l*:clleni  hawl^,  wiüch  will  nalurally  fly 


at  a  partridge,  thruíh,  or  lark.  See'thc 
arricies  Falcon  and  Hawk. 

MERLON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of 
a  paraptt  which  is  terminated  hy  two  em- 
braíTures  of  a  battery.  Its  height  and 
thicknefs  is  the  fame  with  ihat  of  the  pa- 
rapet;  but  irs  bieadth  is  generally  nine 
fset  on  the  infide,  and  fix  on  tlie  ouifide- 
It  ferves  to  cover  thofe  en  the  battery  í  rom 
the  enemy  ;  and  is  better  when  made  of 
carrh  well  beat  and  clofe,  than  whea 
built  with  done  ;  becaufe  theíe  fly  about 
an'd  wound  thofe  they  íhould  defend. 

MERLUCIUS,  in  Ichthyology,  afifli  cali- 
ed  in  enghíli  the  hake.    See  Hake. 

MERMAID,  or  Merman,  an  imaginary 
animal,  fuppofed  to  be  half  human  and 
balf  fiOi ;  which  probably  took  its  rife 
from  an  imperfeft  view  of  the  fiíh  called 
thrichechus.    See  Thrichechus. 

MERNS,  a  cour.ty  of  Scoiland,  boiinded 
by  Mar  on  the  north,  by  tlie  Germán 
ocean  on  ihe  eaft,  by  Angus  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  Gowry  on  the  weít. 

MERO,  a  tovvn  of  the  further  india, 
fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  :  eall 
Icng.  94*^,  and  north  lat.  17*^. 

MEROPS,  the  BEE-EATER,  in  orniiho- 
logy,  the  blue-breafted  ifpida,  with  a 
vaiiegated  head;  a  very  bcaiitiful  bird, 
fomevvhat  hrger  than  the  common  king- 
fiflier.  See  the  article  IsPiDA. 
It  catches  bees  and  o'her  flying  ínfefls 
while  on  the  wing,  whence  its  enghíh 
ñame  :  they  ufually  fly  in  flocks,  and  make 
a  loud  but  not  difagreeable  noife,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  a  man  whiíiling, 

MERS,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bouoded  by 
Loihian  on  the  north,  by  the  Germán 
ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  Northumberland 
and  Tiviotdale  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Tweednle  on  ihe  weít. 

MERSBURG,  a  city  of  npper  Saxony.  in 
the  marquilate  of  Milnia,  fixteen  miles 
north  wfft  Leipfic. 

MERSPURG,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  oí  Swabia  and  biíliüpric  of  Con- 
ftancc,  eight  miles  north  eaít  of  the  city 
of  Conftance. 

MERTOLA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentíf)0í  well  long.  8^  15% 
and  north  lat.  37^  35'. 

MERUE,  the  nonh  branch  of  the  river 
Maes,  on  which  the  city  of  R  jtte;dam  i$ 
fitunred, 

MERVILLE,  a  town  of  french  Flanders, 
near  the  confines  of  Artois :  eafHongit. 
2^  36',  and  north  lat.' 50*^  40'. 

MpPwULAj  the  ELACíCBiRD,  in  ornitho- 
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Icgy,  a  fpecies  oí  the  turdus  or  thiufli- 

kind,    See  ihe  artícle  Turdus. 

It  is  ahoiit  the  fize  of  the  common  thruíh, 

all  over  black,  except  the  bcak  and  eye- 

]ids,  vvhich  are  yellowifli. 

Theieis  alíb  anoiher  f^íecies,  callcd  me- 

rula  faxatilis,  of  a  grey  coloiir,  with  pin- 

nated  plumes  :  it  is  about  the  fizo  of  ihe 

forme  r, 

MESCHED,  orTHUS,  a  city  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  ChoraíHm  :  eaft.  Ion. 
57**  30',  and  north  lat.  36°. 

MESEÍEN,  ihe  cnpital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  ñame,  inRuíTia  :  it  ís  a  port  town, 
fituated  on  the  coaít  of  the  Whíte-fea, 
one  hiindred  and  fiíty  miles  north-eaftof 
Archa  ngel. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMÜM,  in  botany, 
a  gemís  of  the  polyandria-pentagynia 
clals  of  plañís,  the  coiolla  whereof  con-  , 
fjlh  of  a  fingle  petal,  with  a  multitudeof 
pt;tals  oi  a  lanceolated,  narrow  figure, 
formed  inlo  feverai  /eries  a  little  longer 
thau  the  cup,  and  cohering  at  the  bafe 
by  their  ungues  ;  the  fruit  is  a  flefliy, 
roundiíli  capfule,  with  a  radiated  um- 
bilicus,  and  with  a  number  of  cells 
equal  to  that  of  the  ftyles  j  the  feeds  are 
Dumerous  and  roundiíh.  The  number 
of  ftyles.^ is  fometimes  ten,  and  fome-  • 
limes  ihe'y,  and  the  fegments  oftheca- 
}yx,  are  only  foiir. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  ice-plant, 
and  ihtr  flowering-  kali. 
MESENTERIC  fever,  called  by  Heifter 
the  ftoinachic  or  inieílinal  fever,  and  by 
Sydénham  the  new  fever,  is,  by  the  ge- 
r.ei'^lify  of  thofe  who  have  wrote  aboiit 
ir,  referred  to  the  malignant  kind  from 
its  berng  ufually  attended  wiih  fevercand 
uncommon  Pyiuptoms.  ItdifFersfromother 
acule  fever?,  according  to  Heiíter,  in  be- 
íng  always  atlencjtd  with  a  diarrhoea, 
"  wincb  hcwtver  is  filutary,  and  is  dange- 
rous  to  ílop.  This  fever  has  its  íeat  in 
thf.  ftomach  and  inteftincs.  Many  of  the 
díílempsrs  mentioned  by  authors  under 
peculiar  ñames,  are  properiy  to  be  refer- 
rtd,  as  to  their  caufe?,  10  this  fpecies  of 
fever  :  the  dyfenteric  is  ablbiutely  of  this 
kind,  and  many  of  the  petechial  oncs. 
The  patient  is  feized  witU  this  diftemper, 
which  reiurns  at  diíFcrent  and  irregular 
inteivals,  wiih  frequent  flúverings ;  aí- 
ter  tbefe,  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  fiuces 
are  covered  wilh  a  loul  and  vifcid  phlegm  9 
ihe  tongue  in  parncular,  afier  iooking 
yellowiíh.and  blackiíli  vAih  it :  the  pa- 
lient  peiceives  a  difagreeable  tafte  in  his 
ijjoaiii  fipm  this,  ;an4  the  psoplt;.ab;uc 
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bim  an  ill  fmell  :  the  hypochondríí.  „ 
always  diftended,  and  often  in  pain-  Oie 
uriñe  becomes  turbid,  and  depofites 
muddy  fediment,  during  the  wholecourfe 
of  the  diftemper.    In  the  cure,  all  hot 
medicines  muft  be  avoided,  and  the  dif 
charge  of  the  peccant  matter  by  thediar 
rhoea  muft  be  promoted  by  cJyftersan 
by    piirging   medicines :    fome  advife 
aloes  and  other  medicines  of  that  kind 
others   fena    and  manna ;    fome  th 
purging  falts  ;  but  moft  prefer  rhubar 
given  in  often  repeated  fmall  dofes ;  larg 
draughts  of  the  lubricating  decoóhons 
fuch  as  barley. water  and  water-gruel,  a 
to  be  given,  and  emulfions  of  fweet-al 
nionds  and   of  the  cold  feeds :  fmall 
quantities  of  oil  of  fweet-almonds  a 
alfo  to  be  given  at  times,  and  julep 
of  the  cooüng  waters,  and  fyrupsrao 
derately    acidulated  ;   and  powdcrs  o 
nitre,  cinnabar,  and  the  common  abfor 
bents,  as  crab's  eyes,  and  the  like, 
to  be  given,  to  take  off  the  pains, 
fpafms,  and  to  aitemperate  ihe  aciid 
matter.    The  diet  is  not  to  be  fo  ver 
thin  and  weak  as  in  other  acute  fevers 
but  modérate  nouriíhment  is  to  be  al 
lowed, 

MESENTERY,  in  anatomy.  a  thick 
membrane,  placed  in  the  midftof  thei 
teílines  particularly  of  the  fmaller  enes 
whence  it  has  the  ñame.    Its  fuhftancc 
compofed  of  membranes,  fat,  veífels 
all  kinds,  and  in  the  human  body  of 
number  of  glands.   In  the  upptr  parr 
is  conne6led  wiih  the  three  fuperior  verte 
brseof  the  loins;  and  in  the  lower,  w 
the  inieftines,  and  particularly  with 
jejunum  and   ileum  5  to  which  it  1 
gives  their  outer  coat.    Whcn  it  is  fep 
rated  from  the  inteftines,  it  has  fevi 
foids  refembling  gloves.    Its  length, 
the  whole,  is  about  three  ells ;  bul 
inteftines  which  are  joined  to  it,  are 
leaft  four  times  that  length.    its  o 
or  membranes  are  lwo,  and  beiween  i 
there  is  a  cellular  fubftance,  vvhich  ( 
tains  the  fat :    the  meferaic  veífels 
g^lands  are  alfo  placed  there,  which  m 
reckon  a  third  coat  of  the  mefeiitery, 
that  not  improperly  j  this  they  cali 
túnica  cellulofa. 

The  veÜeIs  of  the  mefentery  are  bl( 
veíTtls,  nerves.  laéteals,  and  lympha 
The  blood-veííels  are  the  fame  with  I 
of  the  inteftines,  and  ihefe  makea  m 
lude  of  ftrange  meanders,  and  have 
f  requent  anaOomofes.  The  nerve^ 
come  frora  the  par  vagum,  and  the  ii 
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coftals.  There  are  a  multitude  of  glands 
dirperfed  throughout  the  who!e  mefente- 
ry  :  thefe  vary  greatly  ¡n  their  fize,  fi- 
gure, and  fituation  in  diíFerent  fubieéls, 
and  in  oíd  people  they  frequently  alinoft 
(Jifappevir.  In  comparative  analomy  we 
fiiid,  ihat  in  dogs  there  ¡s  oniy  one,  hut 
that  very  large,  called  páncreas  AíbUii  : 
the  Iaí:"leal  veflffls  pafs  thro'  thefe  glands. 
The  ules  of  the  mefeniery  are,  i.  To 
fuípcnd,  conne6V  together,  and  retain  in 
their  due  place  all  ihe  inteílines.  a.  To 
fuftain  the  fanguiferous  and  la¿>eal  veffels 
of  ihe  inteltines.  And,  3.  To  make  the 
way  for  the  laíleals,  to  the  recepiacle, 
the  íliorter. 

IVIES^3E,  in  law,  fignifies  him  who  is  lord 
cfaniinor,  and  who  haih  tenants  hold- 
ing of  him,  yet  himfelf  hohling  of  a  íu- 
perior  lord.  This  word  alfo  fignifies  a 
wrií,  which  lies  where  there  is  a  lord- 
melne  and  tenant,  and  the  tenantisdif- 
tiaincd  for  fervictrs  due  from  the  mefne 
to  the  fuperior  lord. 

MESOCOLON,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
ihe  mefentery  conneóled  with  the  gieat 
giit",  efpecially  the  colon.  See  the  ar- 
iicle  Mesentery. 

The  mcfocolon  meets  the  mldíl  of  the 
colon,  to  which  it  is  joined.  Its  losver 
pjrt  fticks  to  a  part  of  the  reílum. 
MF.^OLABE,  an  inltiument  ufed  by  ths 
lients  for  fioding  t^o  mean  proporiion- 
;.  mechanically,  which  they  could  not 
etfcíl  geomctrically. 

Itconülled  of  three  parallelogram?,  mov- 
ing  in  a  gioove  to  certain  interfeélions. 

MESOLOGARITHMS,  according  to 
Kepler,  are  the  logarithms  of  ihe  co- 
fines and  co  tangents,  the  former  of  which 
vvere  called  by  lord  Napier  antiloga- 
riihms,  and  the  latter  dif?erentia!s. 
They  are  otherwilé  called  artificial  fines 
and  tangents  See  LOG ar ITHM,  SiNE, 
Tange"nt,  fiff. 

MESOPLEÜRIÍ,  ín  anatomy,  the  inter- 
co(lr,l  mufcles.    See  Intercostal. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  the  an-ient  ñame  cf 
Diaiheck.    See  the  article  DíaRBEck:. 

^vIESOPTERYGIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a 
ii'iin  applicd  to  fuch  fiílies  as  havc  cnly 
cji.c  back  fin,  and  that  fituated  in  the 
«niildle  of  the  back.  See  the  article 
Ichthyology. 

MESPILUS,  the  medlar,  in  borany,  a 
genus  of  the  ícoíandj  ¡a  pentagynia  clafs 
oí  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  made 
iip  of  roundiíli  hollow  petáis;  and  its 
írirt  is  an  umbilicated  globofe  bí?rry,  con- 
lí.in,  five  oíl'eous  and.gibbous  fecds, 
VOL,  III, 


The  frult  of  the  mediar  is  very  grateful, 
though  not  eatable  tili  rotten. 

MESS  ASIPPI,  or  Mesch asippi,  a  coun- 
try  of  North  America,  bounded  by  Ca- 
nadá on  the  north,  the  briiifii  plantat  ons 
on  the  ea(í,  the  gulph  of  M  xico  on  the 
fouth,  and  the  province  of  New  México 
on  the  weft.    See  Louisíana. 

Messasippi,  the  river  whi<h  gives  ñame  to 
tl)e  countiy,  riles  in  Canadá,  and  runs  to 
the  fouiiiward  till  it  falls  into  the  gulph 
of  México. 

MESSENGERS,  are  certain  officers  chief- 
ly  emuloyed  uíider  the  direélion  of  the 
fecrctaiíe^  of  ftate,  and  always  in  readi- 
ncfs  to  be  fcrnt  wiih  al  i  kind»*  of  difpatches 
foreign  and  domeftic.  They  alfo,  by 
virtueof  the  fecretariss  warrants,  take  up 
períóns  for  high  trtafon,  or  other  oílences 
a^ainít  the  ítate.  The  prifoneis  they 
apprehend  are  ufually  k;ipt  at  their  oww 
houfes,  for  each  of  which  thí'y  areallow- 
ed  6  s.  8  d.  per  day,  by  the  government: 
and  when  thty  are  fent  abrorid,  they  have 
a  ítated  allowance  for  the'r  journey, 
^jíz.  30 1.  forgoingto  Paris,  Edi^^.hurgh, 
or  Dublin  }  25  1.  for  going  to  Holland, 
and  to  other  places  in  the  fame  prooor- 
tion  ;  part  of  which  oiontry  is  advanced, 
for  the  expence  of  their  joui  ney.  Their 
ftanding  lalary  is  4^  1.  per  annum\  and 
their  pofts,  if  purchifed,  are  eíteemed 
worth  300  1.  The  mefl'cngers  wait  iwen- 
ty  at  a  time,  monihly,  anJ  are  diftribut- 
ed  as  f^íllowp,  «v/z.  four  at  courr,  five 
at  one  l'tcretnr-es  office,  five  at  anotlier, 
two  at  the  third  for  North  Britain,  three 
at  the  council-oíiice,  and  one  at  the  lord 
chamberlain's  of  the  houfiiold. 

Messengers  of  the  exckcquer,  are  fou  r  o  f- 
licers  who  aitend  the  exchequer,  in  the 
nature  of  purfuivants,  and  carry  the  lord 
treafurer's  Ittteis,  prerepts,  £¿ff. 

Messhnger  ofiheprefsy  a  perfon,  who, 
by  orderof  the  courr,  fearches  printing- 
houfes,  boukíeilers-flicps,  &fr.  in  orJer 
to  difcover  the  printers  or  publiíliers  of 
feJitious  books,  pamphlets,  éfr. 

Messenger  at  avfns,  in  the  fcotriíh  po- 
lity,  oÍTicers  whofe  bufinefs  it  istoexecute 
fummonsand  letrers  of  diligence  for  civil 
debt,  real  or  pírlbnal  ;  thus  called  from 
the  imprefs  of  the  king's  arms  on  thcír 
bbzon,  being  a  piece  of  brafs  or  filver 
fixed  upon  the  mtflcínger^s  brea  ft,  to  dif- 
cover bis  warrant  and  authority,  when  he 
difchai  ges  the  duty  of  bis  office  5  and  the 
reCfting  him  iherein,  is  a  ciime,  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  called  deforcemeni.  See 
the  article  DEFORCEMEN T, 

11  K  The 
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The  meílengers  at  arms,  of  wbom  tbere 
are  a  great  number,  ai  e  among  the  offi- 
cers  untler  the  lyon,  who,  togetber  wiib 
his  brcthren  the  herald^,  is  ihe  judge  of 
the  malverfation  cf  nv.íTingers.  SeeCoL- 
LEGE  oí  He  ral Js,  K.I  n  G  at  Arms,  Scc. 
MESSIAH,  the  anointed  j  a  tille  whicb 
the  Jevvs  gave  to  their  expe¿^ed  great  de- 
líverer,  whofe  coming  they  wait  for  s 
and  a  name  the  Chriltians  apply  to  Je- 
fus  Cbrift,  in  wboin  the  prophecies  re- 
lating  to  the  MeíTíab  were  accompliflied. 
Among  the  Jews,  anointing  was  the  ce- 
remony  of  confecrating  perfons  !o  ihe 
higbeft  offices  and  digniiies ;  kings, 
priefts,"  and  fometimes  propheis  were 
anointed  :  tbiis  Aaron  and  his  fon  re- 
ccived  the  facerdotal,  Eliíhatbe  prophelic, 
and  David,  Solcmon,  and  others,  the  royal 
un6lion. 

The  prophecies  in  the  Oíd  Teftament, 
which  relate  to  the  co'ning  of  the  melíiah 
are  very  numerous,  íome  oí  which  may 
be  found  in  Gen.iii.  15.  xlix.  10.  líaiah 
vii.  14.  Dan,  ix.  aj, 
The  antient  ^I-íhrews  being  ¡nftru6led  by 
the  propheis,  had  very  clearnotions  of  the 
mefliah  :  ihefe  were  changed  by  littie 
and  liitle,  infoniu  b  ibat  whcn  Jelus 
Chrift  appcared  in  judea,  they  were  in 
expeílation  oí  a  temporal  monarcl),  who 
íhoiild  frce  them  from  tli^ir  fubjeétion  lo 
the  Romans.  Henee  ihey  were  greatly 
offended  at  the  outward  apjie^rancé,  ihe 
bumility,  and  feemMig  weaknefs  of  our 
Suviour;  which  prevenied  their  acknow- 
Jédgincr  hiir»  10 bt-  ibe  Chrift  they  expeéU 
cd.  The  laiier  Jevvs  have  fallen  into  ílill 
greater  miftakes,  nndformed  tothemfelves 
cbinKrical  notions  ol  the  M.fliab,  ntter- 
Jy  unknown  to  their  forcfathers.  Some 
think  be  is  alreidy  come,  in  ihc  perfon  of 
kingHezekiab  :  ibis  opinión  was  fii  ít  ad- 
vanced  by  the  lanious  Híllcl,  who  lived 
bffore  ChriíK  Oihtis  think  the  beltf  f 
of  the.  coming  of  the  mcíTiah,  is  no  anide 
cf  faith  j  and  tliat  he  who  den  ¡es  this 
tioótrine,  n^^ikes  hiii  a  in  all  breach  in  the 
In-.v  j  beonly  lops  oft' a  branch  from  íhe 
Cree,  wilhcnt  huiting  tlie  rtiot.  Bul  the 
gtcaifcft  pjrrr  />f  iht  nuulern'iabhlns,  jic- 
ror<iing  to  Duxlorf,  beiieve  that  tlic  mef- 
íi^h  is  alrt-ady  cotns,  but  that  he  keeps 
himielf  coDcealed,  and  wiH  nor  maniftft 
hiinftlf  becauíe  cf  the  fnvs  of  the  Jews. 
Some  aílign  him  ib^;  ttneftiial  paridife 
for  the  plañe  bií>  abndc  :  oibers,  ihe 
citycfRoine,  wherf,  they  fay,  bu  ktfps 
bimfelf  concealed  among  ihe  leproiis  and 
infiíin^  ^at  the  gatc  of  the  city,  expeflmg 


Elias  to  come  and  manifeft  him  to  men. 
But  the  mofl:  general  opinión  of  the  Jcwj 
is,  tbat  the  mefliah  is  not  yct  come- 
and  thefe  are  ftrangely  divided  about  ihc 
time  and  other  circumftances  of  his  corn» 
ing:  difFerent  times  bave  been  fixed  for 
-  his  appearance,  many  of  which  areelapf. 
cd,  'and  confequenily  their  hopes  have 
been  baffled  j  infomncb  tbat  they  have 
pronounced  an  anaihema  againft  all  thofe 
who  íhall  pretend  to  calcúlate  his  coming. 
In  order  to  reconcile  thofe  prophecies 
which  feem  to  oppbfe  each  other,  Ibmeof 
tlie  Jews  have  had  recourfe  to  an  bypo- 
tbefis  of  two  meííiahs,  who  are  to  fiiccted 
each  other  :  one  in  a  ftatc  of  humiliaiion, 
poverty,  and  íuffering  5  the  other,  of 
glory,  fplendor,  and  power.  Thisfirft 
is  to  proceed  from  the  tribe  of  Jofcph, 
and  the  family  of  Eupbraim  ;  his  father 
is  tobe  called  Huziel,  and  himfelf  Nehe- 
miah  :  the  fecond  is  to  be  born  of  ihí 
race  of  David,  to  rebuild  the  temple  ofje- 
rufalem,  and  reign  over  the  whole  worlil, 
Our  Saviqur  foretold  that  falfe  Chrifts 
ibould  arife,  who  íliould  perform  fjgns 
and  wonders,  by  which  evcn  the  ekft 
fliould  be  in  danger  of  being  deccived. 
The  event  has  verifíed  this  prediíbon, 
and  there  has  been  a  confiderable  number 
of  thefe,  from  Barchochebas,-  who  arofe 
in  the  reign  of  the  cmperor  Adrián, 
to  Zabatai  Tzevi,  v;ho  appearcd  about 
the  year  1666. 

MESÚA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly* 
andiia- monogynia  dafs  pf  plants,  iheco- 
rolla  whereof  confiíls  of  four  large,  hol- 
lov/,  rounded  petáis  ;  the  fruit  isa  cori- 
aceous  capfule,  of  a  roundifli,  acuminatcd 
figure,  formcd  of  four  valves,  and  maik- 
ed  with  as  many  elate  fuiures  running 
longitudinally  j  the  feeds  are  four,  large 
a nd -ifleíby,  of  a  lurbinated,  triquetrous 
and  obtufe  form. 

MRfACARPUS,  in  anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  hand  between  the  wrilt  and  the 
fir.gers,  See  HaND  and  Wrist. 
The  melacarpus  confifts  of  four  hones, 
which  anfwer  to  ihe  four  finger?,  wheie* 
of  that  which  fuftains  the  tore-fini;er  is 
the  biggeíl  and  iongelL  They  are  all 
round  and  long,  a  hitle  convex  towards 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  roncave  and 
pUin  towards  the  palm.  They  are  hol- 
low  in  the  middie,  and  full  of  marrowj 
they  touch  one  another  only  at  their  cx- 
tremitief,  having  fpaces  in  the  middie, 
in  which  lie  the  miifculi  interoíTei,  See 
the  article  Interosseus. 
JLn  iheii  uppa  end  thtie  is  a  finus,  which 
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rccelves  tlie  bones  of  the  wrííl  5  their 
Jower  extremity  is  round,  and  ¡s  received 
into  the  finus  of  the  firft  bones  of  the 
fingers.  See  the  aiticle  FiNGER. 
Xheinner  part  of  the  metacarpus  ís  call- 
ctithepalm,  and  the  other  the  back  of 
the  hand.  See  the  article  Palm. 
For  fractures  and  luxations  of  the  meta- 
carpos, fee  the  articles  Hand,  Wrist, 
Fracture,  andLuxAxiON. 
IvIetacarpus,  íignifíes,  alfo,  a  fmall, 
very  fleíhy  mufcle,  fnuated  obliquely  be- 
tween  the  large  iniernal  annular  or 
tranfverfe  ügament  of  the  carpus,  and 
the  whole  infide  of  the  fourih  metacarpal 
boñe. 

Ii  is  fíxed  by  a  fmall,  íliort  tendón  to  the 
os  orbiculare,  and  to  the  neighbounng 
part  of  the  large  Hgament  of*  the  carpus, 
From  thence  its  libres  run  more  or  Icfs 
obliquely,  towards  the  Jnfide  of  the 
fourth  metacarpal  bone ;  the  fibres  of 
ihis  mufcle  are  of  unequal  lengihs,  and 
extend  all  the  way  to  the  nrticulation  of 
the  firft  phalanx  of  the  llttie  fínger  with 
the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  but  have  no 
nianner  of  relation  lo  that  finger.  This 
mufcle  ferves  to  turn  the  fourth  bone  of 
the  metacarpus  towards  the  ihumb,  and 
attbe  fame  time  to  increafé  the  convexity 
of  the  back  of  the  hand,  which  is  called 
raaking  Diogenes's  cup.  The  fourth 
bone,  thus  moved,  carries  the  ihird  along 
with  it,  by  reafon  of  their  connexion, 
which  ftill  augments  the  hoilow  on  one 
fide,  and  the  convexity  on  the  othtr. 

METAGITNION,  (^irayuirccy,  in  chro- 
nology,  the  fecond  month  of  the  Athe- 
nian  year,  containing  tweniy-nine  days, 
and  anfwering  to  the  b.tter  part  of  our 
July,  and  beginning  of  Auguíl. 

METALS,  722etalla,  in  natura)  hiftory, 
ale  defined  to  be  foflile  bodies,  fufible  by 
íire,  concreting  again  in  the  coid,  and 
malleable,  or  diftenfible  and  duflile  un- 
der  the  hammer;  Tbefe  are  the  diltln- 
guifliing  charaflers  of  thofe  bodies  ín  their 
puré  ftate  :  but  many  of  them  are  not 
found  in  this  puré  ftate  in  the  earth,  be- 
ing  reduced  by  admixtures  of  fulphur  and 
olher  bodies  to  the  ttate  of  ore.  See  Ore. 
The  clafs  of  the  metáis,  according  to 
ihefe  charaflers,  include  íix  bodies,  lúx, 
gold,  filver,  coppíír,  lin,  iron,  and  lead. 
For  the  propenies,  preparations,  ufes, 
and  peculiar  chara6lers,  &c,  of  each, 
fee  the  articles  GoLD,  SiLVER,  ^c. 
The  weight  of  the  metáis  is  one  of  their 
rireat  dlflinguiíhing  charaflers,  frcm  all 
•her  fubftances;  and  it  ferves  alfo>  by 


means  of  the  hydroííatícal  balance,  by 
which  their  fpecific  gravitles  are  accuratc- 
ly  determined,  to  diftinguiíli  them  even 
in  mixture  írom  one  another,  in  a  man- 
ner  ihat  no  cther  means  could  evercome 
up  to  :  the  fpecific  gravity  of  each  metal 
may  be  fetn  in  the  table  of  fpecific  gravi- 
tie?,  under  íhe  article  Gravity. 
The  chemifts  have  divided  the  metáis  in- 
to two  cbflts,  the  peifeíl  and  theimper- 
fe£l.  Gold  and  filvcr  only  aj»e  aliowed  to 
be  of  ihe  firíl  clafs,  as  loílng  nothingof  ' 
their  weight,  ñor  receiving  any  alter» 
atioh  in  the  fíre  ;  the  other  four,  as  they 
want  this  quality  of  refiRin;y  the  forcé 
of  the  heat,  they  cali  imperfeéV  :  but  this 
is  thought  to  be  a  diftinílion  not  verv  cb- 
vious,  ñor  cíTential.  The  learned  Boer- 
haave,  from  his  Hiftory  of  Metals,  draws 
the  following  coroliaries :  i.  That  me- 
táis diflTer  abfolulely  from  all  other  natu- 
ral or  artificial  bodies  hitherto  difcovered, 
fmce  the  lightfft  metal  is  ir  oreihan  douhle 
the  weight  of  the  heavieft  non-metalline 
body.  2.  They  iheicfore  are  greatly 
miftyken,  who  expe^,  by  any  converficn 
of  fubftanre,  to  take  metáis  cutof  bo- 
dies non  metalline  ;  fjnce  condenfation  is 
the  mcft  dilHcult  of  all  cperations  ;  and 
weight  being  the  index  of  corporeal 
quantity,  rcqtnres  fonieihing  like  a  crea- 
tive  power  to  increafe  it,  3.  True  n.e- 
tals  do  not  difcover  ihe  afFinity  of  their 
matter  by  any  ihing  more  evidently  thaii 
by  their  referiiblance  in  point  of  weight. 
4.  Nothing  thercfore  refcmbles  gold  more 
nearly  tlvan  quickfilver,  vi/ith  regard  to 
the  matter  in  both.  5.  The  other  pro- 
pertics  of  metal?,  as  fixity,  colour,  mal- 
íeabUiiy,  and  fimplicity,  may  probably 
be  prcduced/and  changed  with  more  caie 
than  their  wtight,  6-  Gold  therefore 
confifts  of  a  rooít  puré  fimple  matter,  like 
mercuiy-,  fíxed  by  another  puré,  fimple, 
fubtile  principie,  diírufed.through  ¡ts  mi- 
nuteft  parts,  and  intimatt-ly  uniting  them 
to  one  another,  and  to  itfelf.  This  the 
chemifts  mean,  when  they  fay  it  confifts 
cfmercuryand  fulphur.  7.  The  otbcr 
metáis  confift  of  the  fame  principies,  but 
togeiher  íhtrewith  have  another  light  mat- 
ter intermixed,  which  is  difí*erent  in  the 
diftcrent  metáis,  and  is  callrd  earth  j 
confequently  thefe  are  compofed  of  three 
matters,  to  which  in.fome  may  be  add- 
ed  crude  fulphur.  8-  The  diíFerent  me- 
táis are  refolvable,  therefore,  inio,di!Te- 
lent  elementSj  both  in  refpf6>  of  nnture 
and  number.  9.  Thijj  reíoluiiot»  m?y  be 
effeíled  by  means  ofmcrcury,  le^entfrar- 
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íngf'Us.  orfire,  but  difFerentíy,according 
to  thediflferent  metáis.  10.  Itis  a  miüake, 
therefore,  to  fay  that  metáis  may  be  ea- 
fily  convertecl  ¡nto  one  anotherj  excepting 
with  regard  to  tbe  mercurial  parts,  and 
by  fiift  utterly  deftroying  theirform  j  and 
conTequently  the  quantiiy  of  gold  procur- 
cd  {rom  any  oiher  metal  by  iranfmuiation, 
can  oniy  be  in  proporiion  to  the  quan- 
tity  oF  mercury  it  before  conrained.  1 1 . 
Ñor  dees  it  appear  that  any  befides  the 
íix  above-mt:ntioned  metáis  can  be  pro- 
ciired  by  art,  how  confidently  foever  Van 
Helmont  may  have  aíTeried  this  of  mer- 
cury fixed  by  the  alkaheft,  12.  All  the 
fix  metnls,  whcn  fufed  by  fire  in  clean 
veíTeU,  have  the  fame  appe^irance  and 
perfcé\iy  refemble  mercury,  bcth  in  re- 
ípeé\  of  colour,  denfity,  the  fphericity  of 
their  drops,  the  attraflion  of  their  parts, 
their  mobility  and  manncr  of  running  : 
henee,  iherefore,  it  feems  tofollow,  ihat 
mercury  is  a  me:al  fuíed  by  ihe  fmalleíl 
fire;  that  tin  requires  a  greater  de- 
gree  cf  fire,  am'  that  if  the  atmofphere 
vvcre  hot  enough  to  fufe  it,  it  would  be 
piercury,  but  mercury  which  fmokes  and 
cafts  up  a  {voúi :  that  lead  would  alfo  be 
rnercury  with  the  ncxt  degree  of  heat,  but 
mercury  wiih  certain  peculiar  properties 
of  fiotbing  and  penetraling  veíTels :  fo 
filver  and  gold  are  mercury,  which  re- 
quire  a  mitph  greater  degree  of  fire,  and 
remain  immutable  therein  :  copper  ag?.in 
is  mercury,  which-inelts  in  a  much  in- 
tenfer  heat,  but  is  changed  withal  :  hi\~ 
]y,  iron  becomes  mercury  in  a  degree  of 
heat  beyond  any,  though  changeable 
thertby. 

For  the  chemical  charaílcr  of  metalf?, 
oííaying  meláis,  copptlling  of  metáis, 
folulion  of  metáis  by  mer,ftruum?,  ^r, 
fte  the  anieles  Character,  Metal- 

l.UllGY,  ASSAYING,  C0PPELLl!sG, 
MeN5TRUü?v1, 

For  the  gencration  of  metáis  by  esrth- 
quakes.  See  the  ariicle  Earthq¿iake. 
Frbjcf^  Metal,  callcd  alfo  ^P^/A-Metal, 
a  kind  of  faflit-ous  metal,  of  a  beauiiful 
yellow,  and  difpofed  lo  receive  a  fine  po- 
llíh    lunre,  It   h  preparad,  ac- 

coiding  to  Dr.  Shaw,  a?  follows  :  take 
fix  our.ces  of  copper,  meitirg  it  in  a 
wind-fuvnace  ;  add  to  it  ene  ounce  cf 
2Ínk-  ihen  ftirring  the  v  hele  wcll  toge- 
ther,  pour  out  the  metal  imrneíüateiy. 
The  copper  and  zink  may  be  put  irto  the 
crufihie  rogcther,  if  fiift  coveied  over 
íl;e  biatk  flus?;  whicb  pr^vsiit?  J.he 


evojutíon  of  the  zink,  or  preferves  íts  me- 

talUne  form.    See  the  anide  Flux. 
Bell'METAL.    See  the  article  Bell. 
Homberg's  Metal,  an  imitation  of  gold. 

See  the  article  Gold, 
¿■^/wí-Metals,  metallic  foíFiIs,  fufible  by 

fire,  and  not  malleable  in  their  pureft 

ftste. 

Thefe  are  all,  in  their  native  ftate,  pe. 
netrated  by,  and  intimately  mixed  with 
íiilphur,  and  other  adventitious  matler 
and  rtduced  to  what  are  called  ores, 
Of  this  feries  cf  foíTils  there  are  oniy  five 
bodies,  all  naturally  comprehcnded  ¡n  the 
fame  clafs,  but  each  making  a  feparaie 
and  diítinfl  genus :  thefc  are  antimony, 
biTrnuth,  cobalt,  zink,  and  quickfilver, 
For  the  charaflers,  prepa-rations,  arul  ufes 
of  each,  fee  A  N TIMON  Y,  BiSMUTH, 
Coealt,  Zinx,  and  Mercury. 
Metal,  in  heraldry.  There  are  twome- 
tais  ufed  in  heraldry,  by  way  of  colour*, 
^viz.  go!d  and  filver^  in  blazon  called  ir 
and  argefit, 

In  the  common  paíntíng  of  arms  thefe 
meláis  are  reprefcnted  by  white  andyel- 
low,  which  are  the  natural  cclrurs  of 
thofe  niítal?.  Tn  engraving,  gold  is  ex- 
pifcflVd  hy  dotlir.g  the  coat,  &c,  all  over  j 
and  filver,  by  leaving  it  quite  hl  ink. 
It  is  a  general  rule  in  heraldryj  nevcr 
to  place  metal  upen  metal,  ncr  colour 
upon  Colour  ;  fo  ihat  if  the  fieUl  he  of  one 
of  the  metáis,  the  bearing  muít  he  of 
fome  coloiir  5  and  if  ihe  field  he  ofany 
colour,  the  bearing  muft  be  of  ene  ofihe 
metáis. 

METALLIC,  orMETALLiNE,  an  ad? 
jeélive  applied  to  fcmething  that  bears  ^ 
relation  to  metáis.    Ste  Metal. 

METALLURGY,  metallurgia,  accord- 
.  ing  lo  Boerhaave,  comprehends  the  v.-hole 
art  of  preparing  and  working  metáis, 
from  the  glebe,  or  ore,  to  the  utenfil  j 
in  which  íénfe,  aíT^ying,  fmelting,  re- 
fning,  fmithery,  gilding,  areonly 
branchcs  of  metallurgy. 
Dr.  Shaw  however  nftrains  mctal'urgy 
to  thoí'e  operations  rcquired  to  fcparatc 
metáis  from  their  ores,  for  the  ufes  of 
life.  Thefe  operntisns  are  of  íwo  kindj, 
or  i'maller  and  largc  ;  w.íh  regard  to 
which  ihe  whole  an  of  metallurgy  may 
be  ílivided  into  two  part?,  aflaying  and 
fmelting.  See  Assaying,  fefr. 
Dr.  Cramer  obfirves,  that  the  art  cf  af- 
faying  coníífts  in  a  wcll  made  feparation 
of  rr.incrals,  efpecially  met^íls,  and  in  a 
divifion  of  ihe  f?v?ral  cpi^ftituent  par^s  of 
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(liem  fi'oii^  each  other,  in  order  tbat  the 
Quantity  and  qiiality  of  each  in  particu- 
lar may  be  known  :  it  is  plain  that  thofe 
or>crat¡ons  which  helong  to  the  general 
cíafs  of  foliuion,  appertaín  ftr¡6lly  and 
primarily  to  this  ;  and  that  the  oihers 
which  are  performed  by  ihe  aíTayer,  are 
only  fecondary  or  aiixiliary  operations. 
Butthere  is  hardly  any  chemical  opera- 
lion  which  is  not  fometimes  neceíTr^ry  to 
be  pSíformed  in  the  art  of  aíTaying: 
there  are  niany,  on  the  contrary,  which 
jre  peculiar  to  aflaying  alone  j  therefore 


we  (hall  here  give  a  general  víew  of  thofe 
which  properly  helong  to  it}  or  of  thofe 
which,  though  taken  from  chemlliry  at 
large,  are  neverthelefs  uíed  by  aífayers  ; 
only  firft  obferving  that  every  primary 
dociiTiaftical  operation  msy,  on  account 
of  its  eífeóls,  becalled  foliition,  fince,  in 
every  operation,  the  incnftrna,  among 
which,  I  think,  the  air  and  fire  have  a 
right  to  be  chífed,  cffeft  a  folution,  by 
interpofing  themfelves  between  the  parts 
of  the  objeíls  to  be  changed,  See  the 
anieles  Menstruum  and  Flux. 


^Dry 


Kow  a  docimaftical  fo- 
lution is  either 


Vmoí 


✓Fufion. 
j  Vitrification. 
I  Scorificaiion, 
I  Coppelling. 
/  Redu61ion. 
(  Amalgamation, 
\  Subliination. 
I  Caementation. 
I  Roarting. 
I  Calcination. 
^Eliquation  by  fufion. 

r  Elutríatíon. 
^3  Edulcoration. 
/  Qiiartation. 
V  Moift  precipítation. 


} 


i  precipita 

An  account  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  found  under  their  proper  heads 


Thefe  may  be  called  almoft 
univerfal,  becaufe  they  dif- 
folve  either  the  whole  mafs, 
or,  at  leart,  by  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  fubjeót 

,  in  hand. 

We  may  cali  thefe  partial, 
as  they  all  dlífolve  but  one 
part  of  ihe  fubje6l  in  hand, 

All  thefe  are  pnrtial,  and 
leparate  fome  parts  from 
the  others. 


Dr.  Shaw,  after  mentioning  the  manner 
cf  exlracting  metal  from  the  ore,  by  af- 
íayingand  fmelting,  gives  feveral  axioms 
and  canons  of  metallurgy,  among  which 
are  ihe  following :  that  the  art  of  affaying 
is  hitherto  imperfect,  but  capable  of  re- 
ceiving  confiderable  improvement  from 
chemical  and  mechanical  knowledge  : 
ihatihetroublefome  and  expsnfivemethod 
of  feparating  gold  from  filvcr  by  qiiarta- 
tion,  may  be  advantageoully  fuperfeded, 
or  fci  afidc,  by  means  of  fufion,  or  a 
dex'erous  management  of  the  fírei  that 
gold  and  filver  are  feldom  rendered  ab- 
folutely  puré,  or  feparated  from  all  other 
kinds  üf  metallic  or  mineral  matters  5  and 
that  to  purify  them  in  ihis  manner  re- 
qi'ires  the  ufe  of  betrer  meihods  thnn 
thofe  commonly  ufed  for  that  purpofe  5 
though  the  ihing  itfelf  is  ílill  performabie 
by  art  and  a  fiiirahlc  procfs :  that  fulphur 
lias  liiíi^rent  effects  upon  different  meláis ; 
which  effects  being  well.  noted,  rules  of 
praclice  might  thencc  be  derived,  for  the 
hnhtv  improvement  of  metallurgy  :  that 
ihe  ignobier  metáis  are  feparable  from  each 
other  by  the  application  of  proper  degrees 
ai  beat,  fp  as  to  make  the  mor«  fufible 


melt  away  from  the  lefs  fufible,  at  leaft 
with  the  aífiílance  of  lead  :  that  all  meláis 
are  reducibfe  by  burning  or  calcination, 
to  terreítrial  powders,  which,  by  being 
melted  with  any  ihflammable  maiter,  af- 
fume  their  meial'.ine  form  :  that  the  great 
enemies  to  ductility,  or  the  true  metallic 
nature,  are  fulphur,  cobait,  and  thinga 
compounded  thereof }  but  that  all  unctuous 
or  inflammable  bodies  are  friendly  to  me- 
táis, and  promote  or  reftort  their  ductili* 
ty,  when  melted  therewith  :  that  copper 
may  be  made  to  approach  to  the  colour  of 
gold,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  lofe,  but 
increafe  its  ductility,  by  being  am^Iga- 
mated  with,  and  diftilled  from  quick- 
filver  ;  and  that  probably  many  artificial 
or  compound  metáis  are  difcoverable  by 
mixing  various  metailine  and  mineral 
bodies  together,  fo  as  greatly  to  enrich 
and  improve  the  art  of  metallurgy  s 
that,  in  general,  ores  are  no  more  ihan 
a  natural  loofe  mixture  of  metallic  mat- 
ter  with  earthy  and  fulphureous  ones; 
whence  artificial  ores  may  be  readily 
made  by  calcining  a  metal  with  fulphur, 
and  mixing  it  with  eaifh,  fo  as  with  heat 
to  form  folid  lumps  of  ore,  refemblirs: 

thtfe 
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thofe  tiug  out  oí  thc  mines :  anJ  that  nu- 
snerous  experiinents  remain  to  be  made, 
and  faóls  of  nature  or  obfervations  to  be 
regiftered,  or  the  relations  of  bodies  to 
be  füund,  before  this  ufeful  fubjeSl  of  me- 
tallurgry  can  be  brought  to  perfeflion. 
METAMORPHOSIS,  in  general,  de- 
notes  the  changing  of  fomctliing  into  a 
difFerent  form  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  includes 
the  transformation  of  inftÓls,  as  well  as 
the  mythological  changes  related  by  the 
antient  poets. 

Myihological  metamorphofes  were  hcld 
to  be  of  two  kind?,  apparent  and  real  : 
thus  that  of  Júpiter  into  a  biill,  was  on- 
ly  apparent ;  whereas  that  cf  Lycaon  in- 
to a  vvolf,  was  füppofed  to  be  real. 
Moft  of  the  antient  metamorphofes  ío- 
chide  fomc  allegoiical  meaning,  relating 
cither  to  phyfics  ormoraÜty:  fdiBe  au- 
thors  are  even  of  opinión  that  a  great 
part  c  í'  the  aníicnt  philofop.hy  is  couphed 
imder  them  ;  and  lord  Bicon  and  Dr. 
Hook  have  attempted  to  unriddle  fcveral 
of  them. 

Ovidos  Metamorphofes  make  an  excel- 
cellent  fyftem  of  morality  ^  the  (lories 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  of  Phacton, 
of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  of  Minos  and 
Scylla,  &c.  being  excellent  leílbns  in  this 
way. 

METAPHOR,  ín  rhetoric,  a  trope,  by 
which  we  put  a  ftrange  word  for  a  pro- 
per  word,  by  rea  fon  of  iis  refemblance  to 
ii  j  or  it  may  he  defined,  a  fimiie  or  com- 
parifon  intended  to  enforce  and  illuftraJe 
the  thing  we  fpeak  of,  víithout  the  figns 
or  forms  of  comparifon.  Thus,  if  we 
fay,  Goctis  a  íliield  to  good  mniy  it  is  a 
jTsetaphor,  becaufe  the  fign  of  comparifon 
Js  not  exprcíTed,  though  tiie  rcfemblan  e 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  trope,  is 
plain  ;  for  as  a  fliield  guards  hjm  that 
bears  it,  againft  the  attacks  of  an  enemy, 
fo  the  providence  and  favour  oí  God  pro- 
teos good  mcn  from  maüce  and  mi^fcr- 
lunes :  but  if  the  fentence  be  put  ihu.«, 
God  is  as  a  íhield  to  good  met?,  then  it 
becomes  a  fimile  or  comparifon, 
A  metaphor  may  be  formed  from  any 
thing  that  is  theobjeíl  ofany  cfour  fenles  j 
but  that  is  generally  the  molí  agretaMe 
and  fprightiy,  which  arifes  frqm  the  ftnftf 
offeeing5  becaufe  of  all  ihe  íenfes,  fce- 
ing  is  the  moft  peife<5l  and  comprehtn- 
fjve,  the  mott  unweaiied  and  inquifitive, 
the  moft  defiraWe  and  debghif  li.  " 
If  anauthor  is  obliged  to  give  a  large 
account  of  things,  plain  and  in  the  ro  ul 
©f  common  obieivation,  Ixe  IJiould  ¿ailé 


and  enoble  them  by  ftrong  and  gracífbj 
metaphors.  This  rulé  Tulíy  has  ob, 
ftrved  in  bis  defcription  of  the  fevcral 
parts  of  this  habitable  globe,  in  his  book 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods.  So  has  Vlr. 
gil,  in  his  Georgics,  where  he  has  madí 
his  meaneft  and  coarfeft  fubje¿\s  fine  and 
admirable,  by  his  judicious  ufe  of  meta, 
phors  5  in'his  perfeft  lines,  the  littie  aíFairs 
of  íliepherdsand  farmers  appear  withdig- 
nity  5  his  defcriptions  make  thecounirja 
paradife,  and  his  touches,  as  a  noble  writíf 
exprefles  it,  turns  every  thing  into  gold. 
Thofe  are  admirable  and  beautiful  me- 
taphors, in  which  the  properties  of  raiio. 
nal  creatures  are  applicd  to  animaly,  and 
thofe  of  animáis  to  plants  and  trecs ; 
this  way  of  treating  a  fubje6>  gíves  life 
and  beauty  to  the  whole  creaiion,  But 
we  reccive  the  ftrongeft  pleafurc  froin 
thofe  bold  and  comprehcnfive  meiaphors 
in  wliich,  befides  the  illuftration  of  ihe 
fubjeft  they  are  intended  to  raife  and  im. 
pro  ve,  convey  to  us  a  frefli  and  livdy 
image. 

Mr.  Du  Bofs  juftly  obferves,  that  meta- 
phors, and  all  the  olher  figures  of  rhetc 
ric,  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  circnm- 
flanees  and  fituation  of  thofe  for  whofc 
i)fe  they  are  defigned,  and  that  we  lofc 
much  of  the  beauty  of  ihofe  meiaphors 
which  allude  to  the  refrefliing  íliade  af- 
forded  from  the  beams  of  a  fcorching 
fun ;  and  adds,  that  had  Virgil  wrotc 
for  the  cold  rort'aern  nations,  infteadof 
dr^wing  his  metaphors  from  a  brook 
whofe  cool  ftreams  quench  the  traveller's 
tiiiift,  or  fiom  a  grove  ípreading  a  dc- 
lightful  ftiade  on  the  brink  of  a  fcuntaioi 
he  would  have  taken  them  from  a  ge 
warm  ftove  \  from  the  pleafurea  man  who 
ís  almcft  ítiff  with  eold,  feels  upen  ap. 
proaching  the  fire,  or  fiom  the  flowcr, 
but  more  agreeable,  fenfation  hefinds  on 
putting  on  a  ccat  lined  with  good  com- 
for'able  fur^ 

METAPHRASE,  ufually  fignifies  fomc 
thing  more  than  eiiher  a  tranfiation  ora 
paraphrafe  :  sccording  to  Baillet,  a  me 
taphraft  implies  a  tranflator,  glcífator, 

■    and  interpolator  altogether. 

METAPHYSICS,  wetaphyftca  tranjnntu^ 
ralis,  ontoioEiy,  or  oníolophy,  a  Icience 
that  treat^  oV  being,  as  fuch,  in  the 
abftraa. 

All  othfr  fclences  have  a  neceíTary  depenr 
dence  on  thi?,  for  it  fupplies  them  with  a 
foundationand  a  meihod  to  procted  upon, 
^ithnut  which,  our  knowledge  oí  any 
fubjca  niuíl  be  ve/y  confufed  and  irt)per- 
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fcft.  This  was  probably  thé  réafon  that 
maíie  Anllotle  ílyle  this  fcience  the  true 
beginning  of  philofophy,  and  the  moft 
jioble  of  all  the  fciences.  As  it  is  wholly 
converfant  in  the  a6ls  of  the  underftand- 
iDg  it  raifes  ¡tfclf  above  the  verge  of 
ftnfe  and  matter,  by  its  abftraíled  views. 
The  quantity  of  bodies  it  referjs  to  the 
confideration  of  geometry,  and  their  fen- 
fihle  qualities  to  natural  philofophy,  ap- 
plying  itfelf  only  to  beings  feparated  frorn 
thtir  individual  íingulanty,  luch  as  fub- 
(|3pces,accidents,  relations,'and  whatever 
elfe  may  be  conceived  abílra<5ledly  from 
matter;  hut  particularly  beings  purely 
fpiriuial,  íuch  as  God,  angels,  and  the 
foulof  man  :  henee  Aiiílolle  icrms  it  na- 
tural theology.  The  cnd  of  this  fcience 
isthe  fearch  of  puré  and  abítraéled  truth. 
It  cafts  a  light  upen  all  ihe  objeé^s  of 
tliouglit  and  meditaiion,  by  ranging 
cícrybeingf  with  ali  ihe  abfolute  and  re- 
látive  perfeólions  and  properties,  modes 
and  attendants  of  it,  in  proper  ranks  or 
daffes;  and  thereby  it  diícovers  the  vari- 
cusrelations  of  things  toeach  other,  and 
what  are  their  general  or  fpecial  diíFer- 
«ccs  from  cach  other ;  whercín  a  great 
parí  ot  human  knovvicdge  conAfts  :  and 
bythis  mcans,  it  greatly  conduces  to  in- 
ílruñ  US  in  method,  or  the  difpofition 
of  puiting  every  thing  ín  its  proper 
nú  and  clafs  of  being,  at  tribu  tes  or 
añions ;  and  henee  its  proper  affinity 
vvithlogic.  See  Method. 
This  fcience,  however  it  may  feem  to 
have  bcen  la'>oured,  is  yet  capable 
of  king  farther  improved  :  but  it  has 
many  obllacles  in  its  way.  If  we  are 
(lioit.fighied  in  phyfical  matters,  which 
are  nearer  our  fenfe,  and  in  a  nianner 
within  our  view,  how  much  more  muft 
we  be  bewildered  in  our  fearch  afier 
fpiritual  abítraéled  truíh?,  in  the  confider- 
ation  of  univerfals,  and  of  things  of  a 
tranfcendant  nature,  fuch  as  fall  properly 
iinder  ihe  coníideralion  of  meiaphyfics, 
This  fcience  proceeds  in  unfrequenttd 
and  almoíl  unknown  p-iths,  containing 
Vfryfew  do£^ riñes  ofallowed  and  eítab- 
liíhed  ccrtainiy  ;  few  principies  in  which 
incíi  are  univerí'ally  agreed  ;  fcarce  any 
jüíl  (lefinition,  any  ex^S:  and  complete 
divifion ;  and  confequently  aífords  large 
matter  for  doubis  and  difputes.  For, 
ihcnjgh  metaphyfical  truths  may  be  c<;r- 
lain'eñough  in  their  own  nature,  yet  ihey 
arcnotuíually  fo  to  us;  but  being  abílrufe 
'liings,  and  lying  deep  and  r-cmote  from 
ítníc,  it  is  noi  every  one  that  is  capable 
«1  undtrítanding  ihem,  and  ihere  are 
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fewer  yet  who  underftand  their  triw  ufe* 
Ariftotlf:  fcems  to  have  been  the  firft 
founder  and  inventor  of  this  ahftraóled 
method  of  reafoning,  and  the  confider- 
ation  of  immaterial  beings  :  for  bis  pre- 
deceíTors  in  philofophy,  fcarce  delivered 
any  thing  that  was  good  and  foiid  upon 
thefe  fubjeéls  j  and,  indeed,  antiquity 
affords  noihing  upon  it  compofed  with  fo 
much-ftrength  of  reafon  as  Ciccro's  boolc 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Gdds.  We  have 
but  few  modern  works  of  this  kind^  the 
chief  of  which  are  Defcarte?,  Malle- 
branch,  Dr.  Willis,  Locke,  Hutchinfon, 
S'  Gravefande,  Dr.  Moor, 
METAPLASMUS,  in  ^ammar,  a  tranf- 
mutation  or  change  made  ín  a  word,  by 
adding;  rctrenching,  onaltering  a  Jettcr 
or  fyilable  thereof. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  this  figure  are  ten 
in  number,  profthefis,  cpenthtfis, 

paragoge,  diaerefis,  aphaerefij:,  fyncope, 
apócope,  crafis,  metathefis  and  aniitheíis ; 
four  of  which  augmenl  the  letters  or  fyl- 
lables  of  a  word,  four  retrench  them, 
and  two  alter  them.  See  the  articles, 
Prosthesis,  Epenthesis,  &c, 

METASTASIS,  in  medicine,  atranfpo- ' 
íition  or  felllement  of  fome  humour  or 
difeafe,  on  fome  other  part ;  and  fome- 
times  it  (igniñes  fuch  an  alr^ration  of  a 
difeafe,  as  h  fucceeded  by  a  folution. 

METATARSUS,  in  anatomy,  a  flcíliy 
mafs  lying  under  the  fole  of  the  foot. 
See  the  arriele  FoOT. 
It  is  fixed  by  one  end  ín  the  fore  part  of 
the  great  tuberofity  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
running  forwaxd  from  thence,  it  termi- 
nares in  a  kind  of  íhort  tendón,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  tuberofity  and  pofterior 
part  of  the  iower  fide  of  the  fifth  bone  of 
the  metatarfus. 

Meiat^rfus  is  alfo  the  aíTemblage  of  fmall 
•    bones  arircul  ued  to  the  tarfus  atone  end,^ 

and  to  the  toes  at  ihe  other. 
METATHESIS,  in  grammar,  a  fpecies 
of  the  mefaplafmus  ;  being  a  figure 
whereby  the  letters  or  fyllables  of  a  word 
are  tranfpofed,  or  íliifted  out  pf  their 
ufual  fituation,  as  piftris  for  priftis,  lybia 
for  libya,  See  Met aplasmus. 

This  word  is,  by  phyficiáns,  uíed  with 
refpeft  to  morbific  caufes  i  which,  when 
they  cannot  be  evacuated,  are  removed 
to  places  where  they  are  leís  injurious. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS,  the  doarine  of 
iranfmígration,  which  fuppofes  that  hii» 
man  fouh,  upon  their  leaving  ihe  body, 
becomc  the  fouls  of  fuch  kind  cfbrutes 
as  they  moft  refemble  in'their  manners. 
This  was  the  do^lrine  of  Fytbagoras  and 
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hís  followers,  who  held  that  the  foiils  of 
vicíous  men  were  imprifoned  ¡n  the  bodies 
of  miferable  beafts,  there  to  do  pennance 
for  feveral  ages,  at  rhe  expiration  whereof 
they  reiurned  again  to  anímate  men;  but 
íf  they  had  livcd  viituoufly,  íbme  hap- 
pier  brute,  or  even  a  human  creniure, 
was  to  be  their  lot.  V/h-it  led  Pytha- 
goras  ínto  this  opinión  was  the  perfuafioii 
he  had  thit  the  foul  was  not  of  a  ptrriOi- 
able  nature  ;  whence  he  concluded,  that 
it  mult  move  into  íbme  other  body  upon 
iis  abandoning  this.  Lucan  thinks  this 
do6lrine  was  contrived  lo  mitig&te  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  deaih,  by  peiTuading  men 
that  they  only  changed  their  lodgings, 
and  ceafed  to  live  only  to  begin  a  new 
life.  Reuchh'n  denies  this  dofliine,  and 
maintains,  that  the  metempfychoíis  of 
Pythagoras  implied  nothing  more  tban  a 
fimilitudepf  manners  and  defires  formerly 
exiíiing  in  fonie  períón  decealed,  and 
DOW  revi ving  in  andther  alive.  Pythagoras 
is  faid  to  have  borrowed  the  notion  of 
a  nietemplychofis  from  the  Egyptians  ; 
others  fay  from  the  antient  brachmans. 
It  is  íiill  retained  among  the  antient  ba- 
jrtians,  and  other  idolaters  of  India  and 
China,  and  makes  the  principal  founda- 
tion  of  their  religión.  Miny  of  the 
modern  Jews  are  faid  to  efpoufe  this  doc- 
trine, and  to  fupport  their  opinión  quote 
ihefe  words  of  Job,  •*  Lo  all  thefe  ihings 
**  workeih  God  oftentimes  with  man 
(in  hebrew,  andibrice)  to  bring  back 
**  his  foul  from  the  pit  10  be  enlightened 
**  with  fhe  bght  of  the  living,"  It  is 
certain,  that  at  the  time  of  Jdus  Chrift 
this  opinión  was  very  common  among 
the  Jews  ;  this  appears  in  the  Gofpel, 
when  they  fay  that  fome  thought  Jtfus 
Chrift  to  be  Jolin  the  Baplift,  others 
Elias,  others  Jcremiah,  Gff. 
METEMTOSIS,  a  ferm  in  chronology, 
expreíHng  the  folar  eqiiation,  necefi'ary 
to  preve'nt  the  new  moon  from  happening 
a  day  too  late,  by  which  it  is  oppofed  to 
proemptofis,  which  fignifies  the  lunar 
tqiiation  neceíTary  to  prcvent  the  new 
nioon  from  happening  a  day  too  foon. 
The  new  moon*s  runníng  a  little  b^ck- 
ward,  th;it  íí:,  coming  a  day  too  foon, 
at  the  end  of  three  hundred  twelve  years 
anda  ha!f;  by  the  proemptofis  a  day  is 
adfíed  every  three  hundred  years,  and 
anotherevery  twothoufand  four  hundred 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  me- 
temptofis,  a  b;fi'eXiile  is  fuppreíl'ed  every 
ore  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  ;  that 
ít,  three  times  in  füur  hundred  yeais. 


Thefe  alteratíons  are  never  inade  butat 
the  end  of  each  century  ;  that  period  b« 
ing  very  remarkal)ie,  and  rendering  the 
pr  i6ltcc  of  the  calendar  eafy, 
There  aie  three  rules  for  making  thijad- 
dition  or  luppreífion  of  the  bilTextile  dAv 
and  by  confequence  for  changing  the  in! 
dtx  of  the  epaíls.  1.  When  there  isa 
metempiofis  without  a  proemprofis,  the 
next  followine,  or  lower  índex,  mufthe 
taken,  2.  Whtn  iherc  is  a  proemptoGs 
without  a  meterñptofis,  the  next  pre. 
ceding,  or  fuperior  índex  is  lo  he  laktn. 
3.  When  there  are  both  a  metempiofisand 
proemptofis,  or  when  there  is  neiiher  ihe 
one  ñor  the  other,  the  fame  inda  is 
preferved. 

METEOR,  in  phyfiology,'  an  imperfea, 
changeable,  and  mixt  body,  or  tlic  re. 
femblance  of  a  body  appearing  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  formed  by  the  aíhon  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  out  of  the  common 
elements. 

Meteors  are  of  thtee  kinds,  fiery,  airy 
and  watery.  Fiery  meteors  confilt  of  a 
fat  fulphureous  fmoke  fet  on  fire^  fuclias 
lightning,  thunder,  falling  fiar?,  drsco 
volans,  the  ignis  fatuus,  and  other  plia;. 
nomena,  appearing  in  the  air.  Airy  me- 
teors confiít  of  fiatulent  and  fpuituou} 
exhalations,  fuch  as  winds.  £ff.  Waiery 
inetcors  are  compofed  cf  vapours,  or 
watery  particle?,  variouíly  mcciified  by 
heat  and  cold,  fuch  as  clouds,  rain,  bail, 
fnow  and  dew.    See  the  ai  ticles  LiGHT- 

ENING,  WiND,   HaIL,  ^C, 

Dr.  Woodward  fuppolcs  that  the  malter 
of  which  many  of  the  meteors  are  formed, 
is  in  a  great  meafureof  a  mineral  natuicj 
and  that  the  mineral  partides  confained 
in  the  ftrata  cf  the  carth,  are  raiíed  f  r 
the  fubterraneous  hcat,  together  with  the 
vapours  afcending  from  the  abyfs  and 
pervading  thofe  ílrata,  efpecially  al  fuch 
times  as  the  fun's  heat  is  fufíicientlo  pe- 
nétrate the  exterior  parts  of  the  earih, 
and  to  make  room  for  their  cfcape  into 
the   atmofphere.     Thefe  fiiiphiircous, 

^  nitrou?,  and  other  active  and  vohlilc 
mineral  pai ticles,  form  vaiious  meíecrs, 
particulai  ly  thunder,  lightning,  and  the 
oiher  phsenomena  of  a  fiery  nature,  Stc 
Exhalations,  Damps,  fcfr. 

METHEGLIN,  a  drink  prepared  of  ho- 
ney,  one  of  the  moíl  pleafant  and  gene- 
ral drinks  ihe  norihern  parís  oí  Ei>Topc 
afford.  It  is,  according  to  Baily,  mailc 
as  follows  :  putasmuch  newhoney,  natu- 
•  rally  running  from  the  con)b,  into  fpnng- 
vraier,  as  that,  when  ihe  hontry  is  t^o- 
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j-obgbly  diíTolved,  an  egg  will  not  fink  to 
the  bottom,  but  be  juft  fufpendcd  ín  ít. 
Then  boil  the  liquor  for  an  hour  or  more, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  egg  fwim  above  the 
iiquor  5  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  ít 
cool.  "When  very  cool,  next  morning, 
it  may  be  bairelled  up  ;  and  addíng  to  ¡t 
iialf  an  ounce  oF  ginger,  as  much  of 
cloves,  as  niiich  of  mace,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  all  grofly 
pounded,  a  fpoonful  of  yeaft  may  be 
added  alfo  at  the  bung  to  íncrcaíé  its 
fermentation.  When  it  has  done  vvork- 
ing,  it  may  be  clofely  ftopped  up,  and  af- 
ter  it  has  ftood  a  raonth  it  may  be  drawn 
offinto  bottles. 

Meiheglin,  on  its  ímportatíon,  pays  a 
duly  of  7  s.  8-/^o%d.  the  hogíhead  :  and 
draws  back,  on  exportatíon,  6s.  9  d. 
JilETHOD,  fxt9c^^,  in   logic,  the 
arrangement  of  our  ideas  in  fuch  a  regu- 
lar order,  that  their  mutual  conneílion 
and  dependente  may  be  readily  compre- 
hended,    See  Idea  and  Knowledge. 
The  do61rine  of  method  makes  one  of 
the  fubdivifions  of  logic,  which  is  always 
placed  laft  in  order,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  a 
previous  exercife  of  our  other  facidties  of 
percepúon,  ¡udgnientand  reafoning,  and 
ibme  progreís  made  in  knowledge  before 
wecan  exert  it  in  any  extenfive  degree.  See 
the  anieles  Perc'eption,  Intuition, 
JüDGMENT,  and  Reasoning. 
The  proper  bufineís,  therefore,  of  me- 
thod,  is  to  diftribute  our  ¡deas  into  va- 
rious  claífes,  combinihg  into  a  regular 
fyftem  whatever  relates  to  one  and  the 
íaraefubjefV,  to  afcertain  the  various  di- 
vifions  of  human  knowledge,  and  fo  to 
conneft  the  parts  in  every  branch  that 
they  may  feem  to  grow  one  out  of  ano- 
ther,  and  form  a  r^-gular  body  of  Tcience, 
rifing  firft  from  principies,  and  proceed- 
ing  by  an  orderly  concatenation  of  truths, 
In  this  view  of  things  it  is  plain,  that 
v/e  muít  be  before  hand  well  acquainted 
with  the  truths  we  are  to  combine  to- 
geiher-,  otherwife  we  could  neither  dif» 
cem  iheir  feveral  conne6"tions  and  rela- 
tions,  ñor  fo  dirpofe  of  ihem  as  their 
mutual  dependence  may  require. 
Butit  often  happens,  that  the  underftand- 
ing  ¡s  employed,  not  in  the  arrangemenf 
and  compofition  of  known  truths,  but 
in  the  fearch  and  difcovery  of  fuch  as  are 
unknown  :  and  here  the  manner  of  pro- 
.  ceeding  is  very  difterent,  inafmuch  «s  we 
aíTeinble  at  once  our  wholc  ítock  of  know- 
Ifdge  relating  to  any  fubjcft,  and  after  a 
general  furvey  of  ihiogs,  begin  with  ex- 
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aminíng  them  feparately  and  byparfs; 
and  when,  by  fuch  a  fcrutiny,  we  have 
thoroughly  informed  ouríelves  of  the  na- 
ture  and  eontexture  of  each,  we  thea 
compare  them  together  in  order  to  judge 
of  their  mutual  aélion  and  influence. 
Henee  it  appears,  that  in  difpofing  and 
putting  together  our  thoughts,  eiiher  for 
our  own  ufe,  that  the  difcoveries  we  have 
made  may  at  all  times  lie  open  to  the  re- 
view  of  the  mind,  or  where  we  mean  to 
unfoid  and  communicate  thefe  difcoveries 
to  others,  there  are  two  methods  of  pro- 
ceedrng  equally  within  our  choice :  for 
we  may  fo  propofe  the  truths  relating  to 
any  part  of  knowledge,  as  rhey  prefented 
themfelves  to  the  mind  in  the  manner  of 
inveftigation,  carrying  on  the  ferifs  of 
truths  in  a  reverfe  order,  until  they  at  laít 
termínate  in  firft  principies  j  or  beginning 
with  firft  principies,  we  may  take  the  con - 
trary  way,  and  from  them  deduce,  by  a 
direSl  train  of  reafoning,  the  feveral  pro- 
pofilions  we  want  to  eíiabliíh.  The  for- 
mer  of  thefe  methods  is  termed,  by  Ic- 
gicians,  the  analytk:  method,  or  the  me- 
thod  of  refolution,  in  as  much  as  it  traces 
things  backward  to  their  fource,  and  rc- 
folves  knowledge  into  its  firft  and  original 
principies.   The  iatter  conftitutes  what 
is  called  the  fynthetic  method,  or  the  me- 
thod of  compofition  ;  becaufe  ,  here  we 
proceed  by  gaibering  together  the  feveral 
ícattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  com- 
bining  them  into  one  whüle  or  fyftem,  in 
íuch  a  manner  ihat  the  underftandíng  is 
enabled  diftinflly  to  followtruth  ihrougli 
all  her  different  ftages  and  era<l3tions. 
There  is  this  farther  to  be  taken  notice  of 
in  relation  to  thefe  two  kinds*of  meihod, 
that  the  anaiytic  has  alfo  obtained  the 
ñame  of  the  method  of  inventíon  j  be- 
caufe it  obferves  the  order  in  which  our 
ihoughts  fucceed  one  another  in  the  in- 
vention  or  dil'covcry  of  truth :  whercas 
the  fynthetic  is  often  denominated  the  me- 
thod of  doólrine  or  ínftruflion,  inafmuch 
as  in  laying  our  thoughts  before  oílíers,  we 
generally  choofc  to  proceed  in  this  man- 
ner, déducing  them  from  their  firft  prin- 
cipies.   For  we  are  to  obferce,  that  al- 
though  there  is  gteat  pleafure  in  pur- 
fuing  truth  in  the  method  of  inveftiga- 
tion, becaufe  it  places  us  in  the  condition 
of  rh?  inventor,  and  íhews  the  particular 
train  cf  thinking  by  which  he  arrívecí  at 
his  difcovery,  yet  it  is  not  fo  well  accom- 
modated  to  the  purpofes  of  evidence  and 
cónvuSlioo,  finre,  at  c.ír  firft  futting  out, 
vve  arecommonly  unabie  to  divine  where 
xa  L  ihe 
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tlie  analyfis  will  lead  us ;  and  even  aftcr 
light  begíns  to  break  in  upon  us,  we  are 
ftill  obliged  to  many  reviews,  and  a  fre- 
quent  corapariícn  of  the  feveral  fteps  of 
the  inveftigation  among  themfelves :  nay, 
when  wc  have  unravelled  the  whole,  and 
reached  the  very  fonndation  on  which  our 
difcoveries  ftan'd,  all  our  certainty,  in  re- 
gard  to  their  truth,  will  he  found,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  arife  tVom  that  con- 
ne5llon  we  are  now  able  to  difcern  be- 
tween  them  and  firft  principies,  taken  in 
the  order  of  compofition.  But  in  the 
fynthetíc  method  of  diCpofing  our  thoughis 
the  cafe  is  quite  difFfrent :  for  as  we  here 
begin  with  intuitive  truths,  and  advance 
by  regular  dedu61íons  from  them,  cvery 
fíep  of  the  procedurc  brings  evidence  and 
conviólion  along  with  it ;  fo  that  in  our 
progrefs  from'one  part  of  knowledge  lo 
another,  we  hava  always  a  clear  perdep- 
tion  of  the  ground  on  which  our  aíVent 
refts.  In  communicating,  thercfore^  our 
difcoveries  to  others,  this  method  is  appa- 
rently  to  be  chofen,  as  it  wonderfully  icn- 
proves  and  enlightens  the  undet.^anding, 
and  leads  to  an  immediate  perception  of 
truth :  and  henee  it  is  called  the  meihod 
of  fcience,  becaufe  all  the  parts  of  know- 
Jedge,  which  properly  bear  the  ñame  of 
fciences,  are  and  oug^ht  to  be  deliveredin 
it.  -See  the  article  Science. 
In  order  to  prcceed  fuccefsfully  in  the 
analytic  method,  wc  muft  endeavour,  as 
much  as  poíTible,  to  enlarge  the  capa- 
city  of  the  mind,  by  accuíioming  it  to 
wide  and  comprehenfive  views  of  things  5 
we  muft  alfo  habitúate  ourfelves  to  a 
Itrong  and  iinfliaken  attention,  which 
c:irefuily  diftinguiflies  all  the  circum- 
ftances  that  come  in  our  way,  and  lets 
nothing  materií^l  ílip  its  notice ;  in  fine, 
we  muít  furniíli  ourfelves  wiih  an  ampie 
variety  of  intermediate  ideas,  and  be 
much  in  the  exercife  of  fmgh'ng  them 
out  and  appiyíng  them  for  the  difcovery 
of  truth.  Thcfe  preparatory  qualifica- 
tions  obtained,  what  furiher  depends 
lipón  US  lies  chiefly  in  the  mp^nner  of 
cómbiníng  our  perception?,  and  clafling  - 
them  with  addrefs  ;  and  here  the  advan- 
,  tageíJ  of  a  propcr  notation  are  very  great, 
See  Notation,  Analysis,  &c, 
With  refpe<5l  to  the  fynthetíc  or  fcientiíi-  ^ 
cal  method,  the  great  fecret  lies  in  fo  raa- 
n^ging  and  condufting  our  thoughts,  as 
that  their  feveral  relattons  may  be  IaÍd 
cpen  to  the  view  of  the  undei  lianding, 
and  become  the  unavoidable  objeíls  of 
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our  perception.  In  order  to  thís,  we  muf{  ' 
make  it  our  firft  care  diftin^Iy  to  fram- 
and  fettle  the  idea,  about  which  our  en- 
quiries  are  to  be  employed :  for  as  ihe 
relations  fubfifting  between  them  can  no 
other^vife  be  difcerned,  than  by  compar- 
ing  them  one  with  another;  and  as  this 
comparifon  neceíTarily  fuppofes,  that- 
the  ideas  themfelves  are  adtually  in  the  ' 
mind,  and  at  that  very  time  under  our 
immediate  infpe«5lion  ;  it  plainly  follcw^, 
that  all  fcience  muft  begin  with  fixirg 
and  afcertaining  thofe  ideas.  See  Idea. 
By  this  means  alone,  are  thefe  cur  more 
intricate  notions  kept  diftinél  and  invari- 
able ;  infomuch,  that  in  all  our  feveral 
views  of  them,  they  ever  have  the  fame 
appearance,  and  exhibit  the  fame  habi- 
tudes and  refpeéls.  And  here,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  art  of  knowledge  begins: 
for  although  we  find  it  cafy  enough  to  • 
bound  and  fettle  our  ideas,  where  they' 
confift  of  but  a  few  perceptions,  yet  when 
they  grow  to  be  very  complicated,  it 
cften  requires  great  addrefs  and  manage- 
ment to  throw  them  into  fuch  views  as 
may  prevent  the  confufion  that  is  apt  to 
arife  from  the  joint  confideration  of  a  muí- 
tipliciiy  of  obje£ls,  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience,  the  fynthetic  method  leaches 
US  to  difpofe  our  perceptions  into  claffes, 
feriefes  and  genera  :  and  as  in  advancing 
from  one  degree  to  another,  we  are  al- 
ways  to  proportion  the  number  cf  notices 
united,  to  the  ftrength  and  capacity  of 
the  mind,  it  is  apparent,  that  by  fuch  a 
proccdure,  the  ideas  will  be  thorouglily 
afcertained  in  evcry  ftep,  and  howev'er 
large  and  bulky,  lie  neverthelefs  fairly 
wiihin  our  grafp*  This  obvioufly  ac- 
counts  for  that  wonderful  clearnefs  of 
apprehenfion  which  we  often  experience 
within  ourfelves,  even  in  regard  to  the 
moft  complicated  conceptions  :  for  tlío* 
the  muhitude  of  parts,  in  many  cafes, 
be  great,  a! moft"  beyond  belief,  yet  as 
they  have  all  previoufly  beenformed  inlo 
feparate  claftes  and  fubdivifion?,  all  di- 
ílinflly  feitied  in  ihe  underftanding,  we 
find  it  eafy  by  fuch  a  feries  of  fteps  to  rife 
to  any  idea,  how  complex  foever,  and 
with  a  fingle  glance  of  ihought  embrace 
it  in  its  full  exient.  See  ihe  articics 
Class,  Genus,  &c, 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  barely  form 
¡deas  inour  minds ;  we  muft  alfo  coninve 
a  way  not  oniy  to  make  them  ftable  ar.d 
permaneni,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  recolleft 
them  wiih  eafe  aud  certainty,  but  alfo  to 
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unfold  them  to  others ;  whiz-h  ir.  hell  done 
by  well  defined  words.  Sde  the  anieles 
Word  and  Definition 
This  tbundation  bfing  iniJ,  the  commu- 
nication  of  our  co  Tirk;.  concept'ons,  by 
defin^tions,  hecom^s  bolh  eafy  and  cer- 
tain :  íor  fince  riu;  ideas  tbemfel ves  are 
formed  ¡ni'^  iimT.  r^nt  orders,  and  thef;i 
orders  arif?  ro^uinually  out  oF  ihofe  com-, 
binations  üiai  conftitiue  the  claíles  next 
below  them,  fo  the  definitions  corre- 
fpondi'ji;  { '  '.iiefe  dlí^crent  ordcr  -,  f;radu- 
ally  tikt  lu  the  terms  hy  which  ihe  íeveral 
inferior  divifions  are  regiilaily  and  fuc- 
cefllvely  expreíTed.  In  iuch  a  feries  of 
dtfcriptions,  it  is  evident,  at  ñvi\  fi^ju, 
ihat  nothing  can  be  obfcure  ^nd  unjntel- 
Ügible.  For  as  it  begins  vvíih  the  ñames 
of  fioiple  ideas,  whofe  nieanir.g  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  known  ;  and  as  in  evcry  crdcr 
of  definitions,  fuch  ttrms  oniy  occur  as 
haveheen  prtívioufly  explained  m  the  pre- 
ccding  dilh'ibutions  ^  by  advaiicing  regu- 
larly  from  one  to  another,  we  r;r3daai!y 
fiirniíh  ourfelves  with  wharever  is  necef- 
fary  towards  a  diftinól  conception  of  all 
ihat  is  laid  before  us.  Ñor  is  it  a  fmall 
advantage  attending  this  difpofition,  that 
the  Tcveral  ideas  defcribed  are  hereby 
fxcited  in  the  nnderltanding,  in  the  very 
order  and  manner  in  which  they  are 
framed  by  a  mind,  advanced  uniformly 
from  fimple  to  the  moft  complicaíed  no- 
lions.  Henee  we  fee  diílin6lly  the  various 
dependence  of  things,  and  being  piit  into 
ihatvcry  train  of  thinking,  which  leads 
diret^Iy  to  fcience  and  certainty,  pre 
drawn  ínfcnfibly  to  intereft  ourfelves  in 
the  pinfiiil ;  infomuch  that  while  in  faél 
we  do  no  more  than  follow  a  guide  and 
conduílor,  we  can  yet  hardly  forbear  fan- 
cying  ourfelves  engaged  in  the  a61ual  ex- 
erciftíof  deducing  one  part  of  knowledge 
from  another, 

When  we  have  thus  fixed  and  afcertained 
our  ideas,  and  diltin£\ly  exhibited  them 
in  dcfiniiions,  we  then  eiuer  upon  the 
important  taP.c  of  iracing  iheir  feveral 
relations;  in  order  to  wiiich,  we  fet 
about  con^paring  them  among  themfelves, 
andviewing  them  in  a  variery  of  lights: 
and  here  it  happens,  that  fome  reiaiions 
fúrwardiy  offer  themfelves  to  the  notice 
of  the  underftanding,  and  becojiie  the 
neceíTary  objeíls  of  perception,  upon  the 
very  firlt  applicaúon  of  our  ideas  to  one 
another  ;  and,  confeqnently,  conÜitute 
our  priinary  and  intultive  judgment}:, 
bcingattended  with  the  highelt  dt-gree  of 
.ÉUsíCíice,  and  pioducing  abfüliuc  cer- 


tainty in  the  mínd,  But  in  many  cafes, 
the  conneólion  or  repugnance  between 
our  ideas,  even  when  real,  comes  not 
within  our  immediate  view,  but  requeres 
fearch  and  examination  to  difcoveritj 
and  henee  arifes  the  neceííity  of  reafon- 
ing  and  demonítration.  See  the  articles 
Reasoning,  Demonstration,  &c. 
But  what  is  particularly  eh  gant  and 
happy  in  the  method  above  explained,  we 
hereby  fee  knowledge  rifing  out  of  its 
firft  elements,  ar-d  difcern  dillinólly  how 
ihofe  elements  are  interwoven,  in  order 
to  the  ^reéling  a  goodly  fuprr(hu6lure  of 
truth.  Expcrience  furniílies  us  with 
fmiple  ideas  and  iheir  ñames,  which  are 
the  primary  material»  of  thinking  and 
cominnnicaiion,  Dí;ííniiions  teach  how 
to  unite  nnd  bind  thefe  ideas  together,  fo 
as  to  form  them  into  complex  notions  of 
various  orders  and  degrees.  Intuiiive 
truths  conftitute  the  fundamental  prin- 
cipies of  all  knowledge,  and  the  ulti- 
mategroundcf  certainty.  Demoní!r3íions 
link  known  truths  together,  in  fuch  a 
manuer,  that  they "  neceffyrily  lead  to 
others  unknown.  Thus  are  we  gradu- 
ally  led  fiom  fimple  ideas,  ihrough  all 
the  wihdings  and  lahyrinths  of  truth, 
until  we  at  length  reach  ilie  moft  exalred 
difcoveries  of  human  reafon.  It  is  true, 
the  mtthod  here  laid  down,  hath  hitherto 
bcen  pbferved  íiriflly,  only  among  ma- 
thematicians  ;  and  is  ihertforc,  by  many, 
thoughr  to  be  peculiar  to  luimher  and 
magnitude.  But  it  appears  evidenily 
from  what  we  have  faid  above,  that  it 
may  be  equally  applied  in  all  fuch  other 
parts  cf  knowledge  as  rí'gárd  the  abílraft 
ideas  of  the  mind,  and  the  relations  fub- 
fifting  between  them. 
As  to  the  method  to  be  obferved  in  ¡udg- 
ing  of  the  hiílorical  and  experimental 
parts  of  our  knowledge,  fee  HistoRY 
«nd  Experimental  Philolophy, 
The  mí  tiiods  alfo  of  fluxions,  of  the  d»f- 
fVreniial  calculu^,  of  tangenrs,  oí  finding 
the  máximum,  Cfc.  may  be  fcen  undc-r 
the  articles  Fluxión,'  Calcllus  Dif- 

FERENTIALIS,  &C, 

METHODISTS,  a  ñame  at  firft  givcn  to 
a  Ibciety  of  relígious  young  men  at  Ox- 
ford, and  now  applied  to  all  thofe  who 
a  (Hiere  to  the  doólrin'e  of  the  church  of 
En&land  as  taught  by  Whiiefield,  Wef- 
ley,  fef c.  They  are  fañl  to  be,  in  general, 
phun  wtll-me'*ning  ptople,  who  <io  not 
diíTcnt  from  ihe  eltal)liíhed  church;  but 
prcfeís^tD  live  with  great  puriry,  «ccord- 
ir.g  to  her  articics,  Al  ihsic  ñilt  appear- 
i2  L  angi 
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anee  thelí  teachers  were  charged,  in  the 
heat  of  their  zeal,  wirh  íeveral  irregulari- 
tíes,  and  many  exprefíions  in  their  preach- 
ing  which  were  not  altogether  unexcep- 
tionablej  but  as  ihe  civil  government, 
with  a  moderation  and  wifdom  pecu- 
liar to  the  prelVnt  time,  thought  fit  to 
overlook  thtrir  behavour,  they  have  lince 
honeftiy  acknowicdged  wherein  they 
were  miftak^n  ;  and,  in  confequence  of 
the  perfcí\  liberty  of  confcience  they  en- 
joy,  have  fubíided  into  a  more  regular 
and  peaceahie  conduft,  agreeabie  to  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  chriílianity. 

Methodists,  Methoíiiciy  is  alfo  an  appel- 
lation  given  a  fecl  of  antient  phyficians, 
who  reduced  the  whole  healing  art  to  a 
few  common  principies  or  appearances. 
See  the  anide  Physicians. 
They  were  alio  called  TheíTalici,  as  be- 
ing  the  fuÜovvers  of  ThcíTalus.  Galen 
ftrenuouíly  oppofed  them,  and  fcrupled 

,  not  to  aílert  thit  the  methodical  herefy 
ruined  every  thing  good  in  the  art  of 
phyíic, 

Methodists,  among  botaniñs,  Linnxus 
defines  to  be  thofe  perfons  who  have  at- 
tempted  the  ftudy  of  botany  upen  certain 
principies,  and  have  beftowed  their  la- 
bours  upon  tbc  difpofition  and  anange- 
ment  of  plants,  and  allolting  theni  pro- 
per  and  diftinélive  ñames. 

IvlETOCHE,  ñn  antient  archite6lure,  a 
term  uíed  by  Vitiuvius  to  fignify  the 
fpace  or  interval  between  the  dentils, 
See  the  article  Dentil. 

METONIC  CYCLE,  in  chronology,  the 
fame  wirh  the  cycle  of  the  moon.  See 
the  article  CyCLE.  . 

JMí^TONYMY,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  trope  in 
which  onti  ñame  is  put  for  another,  on 
acccunt  of  the  near  relation  íhere  is  be- 
tween them»  By  this  rrope  any  of  the 
moft  figniíicant  circumftances  of  a  thing 
are  pul  for  the  thing  itfelf.  The  me- 
tonymy  is  ufed  wiih  moft  advantage  in 
<he  foilowing  cafes,  i.  When  the  nar- 
ration  ftands  for  the  aólion,  and  what 
the  poet  or  hirturian  dcfcribes,  he  is  faid 
todo;  whicii  is  a  lively  manner  of  ex- 
prefiion,  exceeding  the  common,  as  much 
as  a6>ion  goes  beyond  defcription,  or  Jife 
cxcels  paintíng.  2.  When  the  ñame  of 
any  reiation  i$  put  for  the  duty  it  re- 
cjuirts!,  and  the  benevolence  and  ten- 
dernels  ihat  may  be  expeéled  from  it. 
Thus  Anacreon  fays,  that  thro'  money 
there  is  no  longer  any  fnch  thing  as 
hrerhren  or  p?irenrs  in  the  worid,  3.  When 
the  word  which  is  ufíd  for  a  procer 


ñame,  is  eíther  taken  from  the  perfon's 
country,  family,  profeííion,  perfonal  cir- 
cumítance,  or  refemblance  to  fome  other  j 
thus,  as  Sardanapalus  was  a  moníler  of 
debauchery,  and  Ñero  of  cruel  ty,  to  cali  a 
very  debauched  perfon  a  Sardanapalus, 
and  a  cruel  one  Ñero,  brands  them  much 
deeper  than  to  cali  one  debauched,  and 
the  other  cruel. 
METOPE,  meiopa,  in  architeñure,  is  ihe 
interval,  or  fquare  fpace  between  the 
triglyphs  of  the  doric  frieze,  which 
among  the  antients  ufed  to  be  painted  or 
adorned  with  carved  work,  reprefentl 
ing  the  heads  of  oxen,  or  utenfils  ufed  in 
facrifices. 

Mr.  Le  Clerc  fays,  that  the  beauty  of 
metopes  confifts  in  their  regularity,  that 
is,  in  their  appearing  as  perfc6l  fquares, 
He  alfo  obferves,  that  when  [the  trigr 
lyphsand  metopes  follow  each  other  re- 
gularly,  the  columns  muft  ftand  one  by 
one,  except  thofe  of  the  inner  angles, 
which  ought  always  to  be  accompanied 
with  two  others,  one  on  each  íide  j 
frpm  which  the  reft  of  the  colunrins  may 
be  placed  at  equal  diftances  from  each 
other. 

Semi'METOPEf  in  arcbiteflure,  is  a  fpace 
in  the  córner  of  the  doric  frieze,  forae- 

,    what  lefs  than  half  a  metope. 

METOPOSCOPy,  the  pretended  art  of 
knowing  a  perfon's  difpofilions  and  man- 
ners,  by  viewing  the  traces  and  Unes  in 
the  face.  •  Ciro  Spontoní,  who  has  wroie 
exprefsly  on  metcpofcopy,  fays,  that  fe- 
ven  lices  are  examined  in  the  forehead, 
and  that  each  line  is  confidered  as  having 
its  particular  planet :  the  firft  is  the  line 
of  Saturn,  the  fecond  of  Júpiter,  the 
third  of  Mars,  &c,  Metopofcopy  is  oniy 
a  branch  of  phyfiognomy,  which  founcJs 
its  conjeétures  on  all  the  parts  of  the 
body.    See  Physiognomonics. 

METRE,  /txETfítt,  in  poetry,  a  fyllem  of 
feet  of  a  juft  length.  See  NuMBERS.  ' 
The  difFerent  mttres  in  poetry,  are  the 
difFcrent  manners  cf  ordering  and  com- 
bining  the  quantities,  or  the  lorg  and 
íhort  fyllables  j  thus  hexameter,  pcnta- 
meter,  iambic,  fapphic  verfes,  &c»  coM 
of  difterent  metres,  or  meafures.  See 
Hexameter,  Pentameter, 
In  engliíh  verfes,  the  metres  are  extrcine- 
]y  various  and  arbiirary^  every  poet  being 
at  liberty  to  introduce  any  new  form  that 
he  pleafes.  The  moft  ufual  are  the  hc- 
roic,  generally  confilling  of  five  long 
and  five  íliort  fyllables,  and  verfcs  of 
four  feet,  and  pf  thrce  feét,  and  a  cjc- 
•     *  fura, 
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füffl,  OY  Tingle  fyllable.  See  the  artícles 
Syllable  and  C/esura. 
The  aniíents,  by  varioufly  combining 
and  tranfpcfing  their  quantities,  made  a 
vaft  vaíiety  of  difFerent  meafures,  by 
forming  fpondees,  of  diíferent  feet, 
See  the  artfcle  Foot. 
METRETES,  an  antient  meafure  of  ca- 
pacity,  containing  a  little  more  than  nine 
gallons. 

METRIC  AL,  fomething  relating  to  metre. 
See  the  article  Metre. 

^lETROCOMIA,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
borough,  or  vilbge,  which  had  other  vil- 
lages  under  its  jurirdi6\ion  j  being  the 
fame  among  villages,  that  a  metrópolis  ís 
among  citics»    See  the  following  article. 

METROPOLIS,  the  capital  or  principal 
oity  of  a  country  or  province. 
The  term  metrópolis  is  alfo  applíed  to 
archiepifcopal  churches,  and  fometimes 
tothe  principal  or  mother  church  of  a 
ciiy.  The  Román  empire  having  been 
divided  into  thirteen  diocefes,  and  one 
hnnclred  and  twenty  provinces,  each 
diocefe  and  each  province  had  its  me- 
trópolis, or  capital  city,  where  the  pro» 
confuí  had  his  rcfidence.  To  this  civil 
dÍTifion,  the  ecdefiaftical  was  afierwards 
adapted,  and  the  biíhop  of  the  capital 
city  had  the  direftion  of  affairs,  and  the 
preheminence  over  all  the  bifliops  of  the 
province,  His  refidence  in  the  metro- 
polis  gave  him  the  tiíle  of  metropolitan. 
This  ereílion  of  meiropolitans  is  re- 
ícned  to  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
Nice.  A  metropolitan  has  the  privilege 
of  ordaining  his  fuffragans;  and  ap- 
peals  from  íentences  paíTed  by  the  fuf- 
fragans,  are  preferred  to  themctropolitan. 

METROPOLITAN.  See  the  article  Me- 
trópolis. 

METZ,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Lorrain,  capital  of  the  biíliopric  cf 
Metz,  fitualed  ihirty  miles  north  of 
Ñancy, 

MEVAT,  a  province  of  India  iii  Aíía, 

nonh   of  Bengal,   having    the  river 

Ganges  on  the  weíh 
MEÜLUN,  a  town  of  France,  fituated  on 

the  river  Seyne,  fifteen  miles  north-weft 

of  París. 

MEÜRS,  a  town  of  Germnny,  in  the  círcle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  dutchy  of  Cleve, 
fituated  on  the  river  Rhine,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Duíleldorp. 

MEW,  a  place  where  a  hawk  is  fet,  dur- 
ing  the  time  (he  raifes  her  feaihers. 

?4í:Wí^IG,  the  faiiing  off^  or  change  cf 
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haír,  feathers,  íkin,  horns,  or  other 
parts  of  animáis,  which  happens  in  fome 
annually,  in  others  only  at  certain 
ílages  of  their  üves :  but  the  generality 
of  beafts  mew  in  the  fpring.  An  oíd 
hart  caíts  his  horns  fooner  than  a  young 
one,  which  is  commonly  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  after  which. 
they  begin  to  button  in  March  or  April  ; 
and  as  the  fun  grows  ftrong,  and  the 
feafon  of  the  year  puts  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  fo  their  heads  grow,  and 
are  fummed  full  by  the  middle  of  June,  ' 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a  hart  be  gelt 
before  he  has  a  head,  he  will  never  have 
any,  and  if  he  be  gelt  áfter  he  has  a  head, 
he  will  never  caft  his  horns ;  again,  if 
he  be  gelt  when  he  has  a  velvet-head,  it 
will  always  be  fo,  vvithout  fraying,  or 
burniíhing. 
MEXICO,  the  metrópolis  of  New  Spain^ 
at  prefent,  and  formerly  of  the  empire 
of  México,  fituated  in  weft  long.  103% 
north  lat.  ao^. 

This  province  of  New  Spain  m  America, 
ís  now  divided  into  Oíd  and  New 
México, 

OU  México,  fituated  between  83  and  116 
degrees  of  weft  long.  and  between  8  and 
28**  north  lat.  is  bounded  by  New 
México,  or  Granada,  on  the  north  5  by 
the  gulph  of  México  on  the  north-er:ftj 
by  Terra- firma  on  the  fouth  eaft;  and 
by  tht  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  foulh-weft. 
A^f-w  México,  including  California,  fitu- 
ated between  loo  and  140  degrees  «of 
weft  long.  and  between  the  Tropic  of 
Cáncer  and  4,8  degrees  of  north  lat.  is 
bounded  by  unknown  lands  on  the 
northj  by  Florida  on  the  eaft  9  by  Oíd 
México  on  the  foulh  5  and  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  wéft. 
MEZIERES,  a  town  of  France,  ¡n  the 
Province  of  Champaign,  fituated  on  the 
river  Maes,  in  caft  iongitude4'',  latitude 
49°  55'. 

MEZZOTINTO,  a  particular  manner  of 
reprefenting  figures  on  copper,  fo  as  to 
form  prints  in  imitation  of  painting  in 
indian  ink.  ■ 

The  manner  of  making  mezzotmtos  ís 
very  different  írom  all  other  kinds  of  en- 
graving  and  etching,  fince  inftead  of  form- 
ing the  figures  with  lines  and  fcratches 
made  with  the  point  of  a  graver,  or  by 
mcans  of  aquafort¡s,theyarewholly  form- 
ed  by  fcraping  and  burnífiiing.  Mezzo- 
tintos  are  made  in  íhe  following  manner  : 
take  a  weli-polifiied  copper-plate,  and 
beginning  at  the  córner,  rake  pr  fur- 
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row  the  fui  face  all  pvcr  with  a  knlfe  or 
ínltrument  made  for  the  purpoíe,  firít  one 
\v3y,  and  then  ibe  other,  till  the  whole 
ís  of"  a  regular  roiigliiieís,  wiihout  tbe 
Jtaíl  fíiiooih  part  to  be  feerij  in  wbich 
ñaie,  if  a  paper  was  to  be  woiked  cfF 
iVom  it-at  tlie  ccpper- piale  prefs  ¡t  would 
be  all  over  black.  When  this  is  dore, 
tbe  plata  is  rubbed  over  vviib  charcoal, 
black  cb:ilk,  or  black  lead,  and  tben  tbe 
defign  is  drawn  v/iib  white  cbalk,  aüer 
vvhicb  tbe  out  iirts  are  traced  out,  and 
ihe  píate  finifiied  by  fcraping  oÁF  ibe 

^  roiighnef!:,  fo  ys  to  lea  ve  tlic  figure  on  the 
píate.  Ti»e  out-lines  and  dcepeit  íbades 
are  not  fcraped  at  all,  tbe  next  íbades 
?.re  Tcraped  but  iiitle,  tbe  next  more,  and 
ib  on,  tlll  tbe  íliadss  gradualiy  falling 
oíF,  leave  tbe  paper  vybite,  in  wbicb 
places  tbe  píate  is  neaily  burniílied, 
Ey  an  ariíul  difpofition  of  the  íbades, 
and  diíferent  parts  of  a  figure  on  dif- 
ferent  plates,  mtzzotintos  have  been 
prínted  in  colour?,  io  as  nearly  to  le- 
preíent  veiy  beauíiful  paintings. 

MIASMA,  among  pbyíici.ms,  denotes  the 
contagious  eííluvia  of  peílilential  dif- 
eafes,  wbcreby  they  are  communicated 
to  people  at  a  diítance.  See  the  articles 
Contagión,  Plague,  fifr. 

MICA,  GLiMMER,  in  natural  biítory,  a 
génus  of  tales,  otberwife  called  braéle- 
arium,  See  Bractearia. 
The  brígbt  appe:^rance  of  tbe  gold  and 
iilver  güinmcrs,  jias  led  fonie  to  imagine, 
they  w'ere  gold  and  filver  ores;  but  ibe 
truth  is,  they  conuin  not  tbe  leaft  grain 
of  eiiher  of  tjiele  metáis,  being  mere 
tale,  accidentaily  colourcd.    See  Talc, 

MICAH,  or  Ú1C  BooJ^  ofMiCAH,  a  cano- 
nical book  of  tbe  Oíd  Teílament,  wriitcn 
by  the  prophet  Micab,  who  ís  tbe.fevenib 
cf  tbe  tv-elve  leíTer  prophets.  He  is  cited 
by  Jeremiab,  and  propbeíied  in  the  days 
of  Jotbam,  Abaz,  and  Hezekiah,  He 
ceniurcs  tbe  reigning  vices  of  Jerufalem 
and  Samaría,  and  denounces  the  judg- 
nients  of  God  againlt  both  kingdoms. 
líe  likevvife  foreteiís  the  confuíion  of  tbe 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  the  coming  of  the 
MeíTiah,  and  tbe  glorious  fuccefs  of  bis 
cb'Jrcb. 

MICHAEL,  or  Moiwt  SL  Michael. 

See  the  anide  Moxjnt. 
MICHAELMAS,  or  Fe^^JIof  Sí. M^c^l^^L 

and  all  A^igels,  a  feílival  of  tbe  cbriítian 

church,  obfeived  on  the  29th  cf  Sep- 

ttmber. 

MICHELIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
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oaandria-polygyiiia  clafs  of  plants,  tli 
ílower  of  wbich  cpnfifts  of  eio-ht  acut 
lanceolated  petáis,  lefs  tban  the  cup 
tbe  ñuit  conliíts  "of  a  number  of  globüi: 
imiiocular  berrics,  difpofed  in  a  cluíltr  5 
in  each  cf  wbich  tbere  are  four  feed-, 
convex  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  ti; 
■  other. 

MICROCOS,  in  botany,  a  genus  cf  iL 
polyandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plant 
tbe  calyx  of  wbicb  is  a  nve  le.ifed  pet  - 
antbium  ;  ibe  corolh  conliíts  oí  ^vevei , 
fm-kll  leaves  j  the  frnit  is  a  roundiüi 

'  drupe,  with  one  cell,  in  wbich  is  abony, 
tufbinated,  fibrous  feed, 

MICROCOSM,  fAiy.icKOs-fxo';,  a  greek  term, 
fignifying  tbe  Htde  world  i  uíéd  by  fome 
for  maii>  as  being  fuppofed  an  epitome 
of  llu*  univerfe,  or  ejrent  vvorid, 

MICROGRAPHy//Uixg;ypa<J,;a,  the- de. 
fcription  of  objedts,  too  minute  to  be 
viewfd  without  tbe  aíTiftance  of  a  micro- 
fcone.    See  tbe  article  Microscope, 

MICROLEÜCONYMPHxlíA,  in  bota- 
ny,  tbe  láme  with  the  bydrocharis,  See 
tbe  article  HydroCHaris, 

MICROMETER,  an  altronomical  ma- 
chine, wbich,,  by  means  of  a  fctew,  ferves 
to  meaíure  extremely  fmall  diílances  in 
the  .heavens,  &c.  and  that  to  a  great 
degree  of  accuracy. 

The  micromeier  confiíls  of  a  graduated 
circle,  (píate  CLXXI.  fig.  5.)  ofa  fcrew 
g  o,  and  its  index  ^r.  The  threads  of 
tbe  fcrew  are  fucb,  that  50  make  the 
lengtb  of  one  incb  ex\¿Íly.  When  it 
is  to  be  ufed,  tbe  point  o  is  fet  to  the 
fide  of  tbe  part  to  be  meafured,  and 
tben  tbe  índex  is  turned  about  with  the 
finger,  till  tbe  eye  perccives  the  point  has 
juít  paíTed  over  the  diameter  of  ihe  part  5 
tben  the  number  of  turns,  and  parís  of 
a  turn,  íliewn  by  tbe  graduated  circle, 
will  give  the  dimenfions  in  parts  of  an 
incb,  as  we  íliall  (hew  by  the  following 
example  :  Suppofe  it  required  to  meafure 
the  diameter  of  an  human  bair,  and  I 
obferve  tbe  índex  is  turned  ¡uíl  once 
round,  while  tbe  point  o  paíTes  oyer  it, 
l^hen  it  is  plain  the  diameter  of  tbe  haiij, 
in  the  image  ís  of  an  incb..  Now  ¡f 
ibe  microfcope,  IDEF  í/^/,  magnifies 
6  times,*-  or  makes  the  image  6  limeá 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  objefl:, 
then  is  tbe  diameter  of  the  bair  iiíelf 
but  {-  of  that  is,  biít  ^  part  of 
an  incb. 

Alfo  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  there 
are  10  large  divifions,  aod  a.o  ftnaU  oneíij» 
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on  the  micrometer-plaee,  fo  each  of  i^hofe 
fmall  divifions  are  the       of       or  ihe 
pait  of  an  inch.   Theiefore,  if,  in 
mcafuring  any  part  of  an  objeól,  you  ob- 
fervc  how  many  cf  thcfe  fmaller  divifions 
are  paíTed  over  by  the  index,  you  will 
have  fo  many  thoufandch  parts  of  an 
inch  for  t^^e  meafuce  required.  All 
which  ¡s  fo  plain,  ihat  no:hing  can  ht 
faid  to  illuftrate  the  matter. 
MICROPÜS,  in  botany,  a  ^enus  of  ihe 
fvngenefia  polygamia  neceflaria  clals  of 
plants,  with  a  paleaceoiis  rcceptacle,  but 
no  pappus  or  down  to  the  feeds  j  and 
ihecorolla  ís  of  the  naked  kind,  or  has 
no  radius  :  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and 
ftanH  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 
.MICROSCOPE,  an  optical  inib  ument,  by 
mians  whereof  very  minute  obje(51s  are 
repvefented,  exceedingly  enlarged,  and 
are  viewed  very  diílinélly  accofding  to 
ihelaws  of  refraflion,  or  refleílion,  See 
Refraction  and  ReflectIon. 
Microfcopes  are  either  íingle  or  double  ; 
a  fingle  microfcope  is  bnly  a  very  fmall 
glübiile  of  glaís,  or  a  fmall  double  con- 
vex  glafs,  whofe  focal  diílance  is  very 
íhort.     A    minute   objeíl  p  q-  (píate 
CLXXÍL  fig.  I.  n°  I.)  ften  diftindly 
Ihroiigh  a  fmall  glafs  A  E  by  the  eye  put 
dofeto  it,  appears  fo  much  greater  than 
itwould  to  the  naked  eye,  placed  at  the 
Icaíldiftance  qL,  from  whence  it  appears 
fuliicienily  diltinct,  as  ihis  latter  diltance 
5 L  is  greater  than  the  former  ^E.  For 
having  put  your  eyeclofe  to  the  glafs  E  A, 
¡n  order  io  fee  as  rauch  of  the  objeft  as 
poíTible  at  ene  view,  remove  the  objefl 
fq  to  and  fro  till  it  appears  molí  di- 
ihnílly,  fuppofe  at  the  diftance  E  y,  Then 
conceiving  the  glafs  AE  to  be  removed, 
andathin  píate,  with  a  pin-hole  in  it,  tobe 
put  in  its  place,  {ib,  n°  a.)  the  objeíl  will 
appear  d¡íl¡n6l,  and  as  large  as  bcfore, 
when  fsen  through  the  glafs,.  only  not  fo 
bright.    And  in  thís  hlter  cafe,  it  ap- 
pears fo  much  greattr  than  it  does  ro  the 
naked  eye,  at  ihe  diíhncc  yL,  either 
with  the  pin-hole  or  without  it,  as  the 
angle/)E(/  is  greater  than  the  angIe/>L^, 
01  as  the  latter  diílance  y  L  is  greater  than 
theformeryE.    Since  the  interpofition 
of  the  glafs  has  no  other  elFeft  than  to 
render  the  appearance  diílinjfl,  by  help- 
ing  the  eye  to  increafe  the  refraólion  of 
ihe  rays  in  cach  pencil,  it  is  plain  that 
lile  greater  apparent  magnitude  is  entlrely 
owing  to  a  nearer  view  than  could  be 
taken  by  the  naked  eye.    If  the  eye  be 
í*o  perfect  as  lo  fee  diílinctlj'  by  penciis  of 
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parallel  rays  falling  upon  ít,  the  dillance, 
E  q,  of  the  object  from  the  glafs,  is  then 
the  focal  diílance  of  the  glaÍK<  Now  jf 
the  glafs  be  a  fmall  round  globule  whofe 
diameter  ís  -1^  of  an  inch,  its  focal  dif- 
tance  E7  being  three  quarters  of  its 
diameter,  is  of  an  inch;  and  \í  qh 
be  eight  ínches,  the  nfuil  diílance  at 
which  we  view  minute  objects,  this  glo- 
bule will  magnlfy  -at  the  rate  of  8  to 
^Vj  or  of  160  to  I. 

In  microfcopes  made  with  íingle  lenfes,  a 
given  object  placed  at  their  principal 
focuftís  will  appear  equally  diílinct,  if 
their  linear  aperiures  hs  as  their  focal 
diílances.  And  in  mícrofcopical  lenfes, 
whofe  focal  diílances  are  not  much  Icng- 
er  than  half  an  inch,  there  is  no  need  tp 
contract  their  apertures,  for  procurin^ 
diílinct  vifionj  the  popil  itfelf  being  fm-ill 
cnough  to  exelude  the  exterior  ílraggling 
rays,  But  in  fmalltr  leníes,  where  aper- 
tures are  neceíTary,  to  preferve  the  fame 
degree  of  diílinctnefs,  their  diameters 
muíl  be  as  their  focal  diílances  ;  and  then 
the  apparent  brightnefs  will  decreafe  in  a 
'  duplícate  ralio  of  their  focal  diílances, 
fo  that  by  ufina^  fmaller  glaífes  the  ap- 
parent magnitude  and  the  obfcurity  of 
the  object  will  boih  increafe  in  the  fame 
ra  ti  o. 

A  double  microfcope  is  compofed  of  two 
convex  glaífes  placed  at  E  and  L,  (jhuL 
fig.  2.)  The  glafs  L  next  the  object  P  Q 
ís  very  fmall  and  very  much  convex, 
and  confeqiiently  its  focal  diílance  L  F  is 
very  íliort ;   the  diílance  L  Q^of  the 
fmall  object  P  Q^,  is  but  a  little  greater 
than  LF;  fo  that  the  iniage  pq^  may 
be  formed  at  a  great  diílance  from  the 
glals,  and  confequenily  may  be  much 
greater  than   the  object  itfelf.  This 
picture  p  q  being  viewed  through  a  con- 
vex eye-glafs  A  E,  whofe  focal  diílance 
is  y  E,  appears  diílinct.    Now  the  ob- 
ject appears  magnified  upon^two  ac- 
counts  j  firíl,  becaufe  if  we  viewed  its 
pi6lure/>^  with  the  naked  eye,  it  would 
appear  as  much  greater  than  the  objc5l, 
at  the  fame  diílance,  as  it  really  is  greater 
than  the  object,  or  as  much  as  ís 
-greater  than  L  Qj  and  fecondly,  becaufe 
this  picture  appears  magni/icrd  through 
the  eye-glaís  as  much  as  the  leaíl  diílance 
at  which  ít  can  be  fecn  dillinctly  with 
the  naked  eye,  is  greater  than  9E,  the 
focal  diílance  of  the  eye-glafs.    For  ex- 
ample,  if  this  la(ter  rario  be  5  to  i, 
and  the  former  ratio  of  L  9  to  L  Q,  be 
20  to  t,  then  upon  boih  accounis  the 

objett 
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ótject  will  appear  5  times  20,  or  100 
times  greater  than  to  the  naked  eye. 
To  fit  thefe  miciofcopes  to  íliort-íight- 
ed  eyes,  the  glaíTcs  E  and  L  muít  be 
placed  a  liitle  nearer  together ;  fo  ihat 
the  rays  of  cach  pencil  may  not  emerge 
parajiel,  but  may  fall  divergíng  upon  the 
eye ;  and  then  the  apparent  magnitude 
will  be  altered  a  little,  but  fcarce  fenfiblyé 
T¿?  maJic glafs  globíilcs  for  Míe roscopes. 
Mr.  Butterfíeld,  in  the  Phílofophical 
Tranfaélions,  n*^  141,  fays,  he  had 
tried  fevcral  ways  of  makíng  glafs-glo- 
bules  of  the  bignefs  of  great  pin-heads 
and  lefs,  as  in  the  flame  of  a  candle 
made  of  tallow  or  wax;  but  that  the 
beft  fort  of  fíame  for  makíng  them  clear 
and  vvithout  fpecks,  was  that  of  a  lanip 
made  with  reó^ífied  fpírit  of  wine,  where 
inftead  of  a  cotton  wick,  he  made  ufe  of 
üne  íilver-wire,  doubled  up  and  down 
like  a  íkein  of  thread.  Then  having 
prepared  fome  fine  glafs,  bcaten  to  pow- 
der  and  waflied  very  clean,  he  took  a  little 
of  it  upon  the  íharp  point  of  a  filver- 
jieedle  wetted  wiih  fpittle,  and  held  ¡t  in 
the  flame,  turning  it  about  till  it  mehed 
and  became  quite  round,  but  no  longer, 
for  fear  of  burning  ¡t.  The  art  lies  in 
giving  the  globule  an  exact  roundnefs, 
vvhich  can  only  be  learned  by  experience. 
"When  a  great  many  globules  are  thus 
formed,  he  rubs  them  clean  with  a  foft 
Jeather.  Then  having  feveral  fmall 
pieces  of  thin  brafs-plates,  twice  as  long 
as  they  are  broad,  he  doubles  them  up 
into  the  form  of  a  fquare,  and  punches 
a  fine  hele  ihrough  ihemiddle  of  them  : 
and  having  rubbed  ofF  the  bur  about 
the  boles  with  a  whetftone,  and  blacked 
the  infides  of  the  plates  with  the  fmoke 
of  a  candle,  he  places  a  globule  between 
the  two  boles,  and  tacks  the  plates  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  rivets.  Then 
lie  tries  how  they  magnify  fmall  objeéls  j 
and  keeps  the  bcft  of  them  for  ufe. 
Dr.  Hook  ufed  to  take  a  very  clear  piece 
of  glafs,  and  to  draw  it  out  into  long 
threads  in  a  lamp;  then  he  held  thefe 
threads  in  the  fíame  till  they  run  into 
round  globules  hanging  to  theend  of  ihe 
threads.  Then  having  fixt  the  globules 
wiih  fealing  wax  to  the  end  of  a  ítick, 
fo  that  the  threads  ílood  upwards,  he 
ground  ofí:  the  ends  of  the  threads  upon 
a  whetílone,  and  poliílied  them  upon  a 
fmonth  metal-píate  with  a  little  putty* 
Mr.  Slephen  Gray,  in  the  Philofophical 
Traníaólions,  n^  221,  223,  fays,  that 
tor  want  pf  a  Ipirit  lamf,  he  laid  a  fmall 


párticle  of  glafs,  about  the  bignefs  of 
the  intended  globulej  upon  the  end  of  a 
charcoal ;  aud  by  the  help  of  a  blaft. 
pipe,  with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  he  foori 
melted  it  into  a  globule.    By  this  means 
he  made  them  indiflerently  clear,  and 
the  fmalleft  very  round ;  but  the  larger 
by  refting  upon  the  coal,  were  a  little 
flatted,   and  received  a  roughnefs  on 
that  fide.    Therefore  he  was  vvont  to 
grind  and  poliíh  them  Upon  a  brafj 
píate,   till  he  reduced  them  to  hcini. 
fpheres.    But  he  found  that  the  fraall 
round  globules,  befides  that  they  inag- 
nified  more,  lliewed  objeSls  more  diftiriñ 
than  the  hemifpheres, 
Mr.  Wilfon's  pocket-microfrope,  has 
nine  diíferent  mágnifying  gblTes,  eiglit 
of  vvhich  may  be  ufed  with  two  difTerent 
inftruments,  for  the  better  applying  them 
to  various  objeéls,    One  of  thefe  inftra. 
ments  is  reprefented  by  A  A  B  B  (éti 
fig«  3»       !•)         is  made  of  ivoryor 
brafs;  it  has  three  thin  brafs-plates  atE, 
and  a  fpiral  fpring  of  fteel-wire  H  within 
it  5  to  one  of  the  thin  plates  of  brats  ií 
fixed  a  piece  of  leather  F,  wíth  a  finsll 
furrow  G  both  in  the  leather  and  braísto 
which  it  is  fixed  í  in  one  end  of  lh¡$ 
inftrument  is  a  longfcrew  D,  with  a  con. 
vex  glafs  C,  placed  in  the  end  of  it:  in 
the  other  end  of  the  inftrument  there  is 
a  hollovv  fcrew  oo\  wherein  any  of  (he 
magnifying  glafles,  M,  {ib.  n**  2.)  are 
fcrewed  when  they  are  to  be  made  ufe  cf. 
The  nine  difFerent  magnifying  glafiesarí 
all  fet  in  ivory,  eight  of  which  are  í'etin 
the  manner  exp:cfled  at  M.   The  great- 
eft  magnifier  is  marked  upon  the  ivory 
wherein  ¡t  is  fet,  with  n°  i.  and  fo  oq 
to  n«  85  the  ninth  glafs  is  not  marked, 
but  is  fet  in  the  manner  of  a  little  barrel- 
box  of  ivory,  as  at  b,  {ib.  n^  3.)  At  eé^ 
ís  a  fíat  piece  of  ivory,  {ib.  n°4.)  vyhere* 
of  there  are  eight  belonging  to  this  mi- 
crofcope,  tho""  any  one  may  have  as  many 
as  he  pleafes ;  in  each  of  them  are  llirw 
holes // /,  wherein  three  or  moreobjeíls 
are  placed  between  two  thin  glaíTes,  or 
pieces  of  tale,  when  they  are  to  be  ufeü 
with  the  greater  magnifiers. 
The  ufo  of  this  inftrument  AABBís 
this:  having  taken  the  handie  W  from 
the  inftrument  {ib.  n<>  5.)  and  fcrewed  it 
upon  the  button  S  in  n^  i.  take  one  oí 
your  flat  pieces  of  ivory  ff,  or  íliders, 
and  fíide  it  betwixt  the  two  thin  plates  of 
brafs  at  E,  through  the  body  of  the  rai- 
crofcope,  fo  that  the  objeft  you  intend 
to  -iook  upon  be  íuft  in  the  middlej  re- 
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fiiai  king  ihat  you  put  that  fide  of  the 
píate  ee,  where  the  brafs  rings  are, 
fai'iheft  frorn  the  end  AAí  then  you 
are  to  Icrew  intooo  (the  hoUow  fcrevv 

•  in  the  end  of  your  microfcope)  the  3d, 
^th,  ^c,  magnifying  glafs  Mj  which 
being  done,  put  the  end  A  A  clofc  to 
your  eye,  and  while  you  are  ]ooking 
throiigh  your  magnifying  glafs  upon  the 
objefiV,  you  are  to  fcrew  in  or  ou-t  the 
long  fcrew  D,  which  moving  round 
upon  the  leather  F,  held  tight  to  ¡t  by 
the  fpiral  wire  H,  will  bring  your  objeft 
to  the  true  diítance  5  which  you  wiil 
knowby  feeing  it  clearly  and  dillimSlly  : 
afterthis  manner  may  be  feen  all  tranf- 
parent  objeóls,  dufts,  liquids,  cryítals 
oflalis,  fmall  infe6ls,  Éfc 

The  other  inílrument  {ib.  5.)  is  made 
ofbrafs,  with  joints  PPP  to  turn  eaíily 
any  way,  and  with  a  fmall  pair  of  tongs 
GG,  which  open  at  the  points  K,  by 
prefling  togeiher  the  two  heads  of  the 
pins  1 1,  ror  taking  up  of  objeéls.  At 
the  other  end  of  theíé  tongs  GG,  is 
fcrewed  on  a  piece  of  blacic  wood  H, 
with  a  píece  of  ivory  fet  inlo  it,  for 
placing  opake  obje£l$  on,  according  to 
their  diíference  of  colour.  Upon:  the  end 
L  there  is  a  fcrew,  upon  which  the  glafs 
h  [xi^  3.)  fet  in  the  barrel-box,  may  be 
fcrewed.    When  the  other  glaíles  are  to 

•  be  ufed,  there  is  a  ring  R  of  bral's  to  be 
fcrewed  on  the  end  L,  into  which  ring  all 
the  other  glaífes  M,  may  h%  fcrewed.  So 
when  any  ob¡e¿l  is  takeo  up  in  the  point 
of  the  tongs  K,  or  laid  upon  the  other 
end  H,  it  may  very  eafily  be  applied  to 

,  ihé  true  focal  diltance  of  any  of  the 
glaffes M,  by  the  help  of  ihe  ¡otnts  PPP, 
aod  by  means  of  the  fcrew  C,  with  the 
wbeel  D,  which  being  regulated  by  a 
fpring  N,  will  bring  the  obje<5ls  lo  the 
cxaól  dirtance  for  diltinót  vifion. 
The  glafs  placed  in  the  manner  of  a 
barveUbox  at  {tb.  n"  3.)  is  oniy  to  be 
ufed  with  the  brafs-inílrument,  or  in 
yourown  hand,  being  the  leaft  magnilier, 
for  greaier  objc6\s,  fuch  as  flics  and  com- 
mon  infeóls,  ©"r.  remembering  to  put 
the  hole  b  next  to  your  eye. 
The  ingenious  Mr,  Ayfcongh  has  con- 
trived  a  ra¡crorco])e,  which  may  be  uléd 
either  with  a  fingle  or  with  compound 
lenfes,  and  that  for  opake  as  weil  as 
tianfparent  oljjccts. 

Being  taken  out"  of  the  box  Y  Y,  and 
fittcd  for  obfervation,  it  ílands  as  in 
'    pbie  CLXXIII.  the  boitom  of  the  pil- 
lar A  being  fixed  in  ibe  fwckét  a,  and 
VoL.  IIL 
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faílened  by  the  fcrew  ¿;  the  bndy  of 
tii¿  microfcope,  B,  fixed  in  the  collar  ci 
and  the  illuminator,  C,  placed  under- 
neath  the  ftage  at  d, 

If  an  object  in  an  ívory-ílider  ís  to  be 
viewed,  the  apparatus  D  is  to  be  fixed 
in  the  center  of  the  ftage  E.  This  done, 
fuch  a  magnifier,  F,  as  is  moft  propec 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  object, 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube  e  : 
fuppofc  the  magnifier  n°.  i,  be  ufed,  the 
upper  edfije  of  the  collar  /  muft  be  fet 
to  the  fame  numberon  the  pillar  A;  and 
if  not  perfecrly  diftinct,  the  button  g 
muft  be  fcrewed  tight  j  and  then,  by  a 
turn  or  two  of  the  button  b,  it  is  adjufted 
to  the  fücus  with  the  greaieft  exactnefs  : 
and  fo  of  the  other  magnifier^.  But 
whiin  the  ohjtíct  ís  placed  above  or  be- 
neath  the  ftage,  no  regaid  mult  be  had 
to  the  number  on  the  pillar  A  5  but  the 
pillar  G,  that  carries  the  object,  is  to  be 
moved  higher  or  lower,  till  the  object  is 
feen  nearly  diftinct,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
adjufted  as  before. 

Whenever  the  ift,  ad,  or  3d  magnifier 
is  ufed,  the  cone  H  muft  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ftage,  whereby  the  object 
is  rendered  much  more  diftinct.  Arid  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  offen  fcrewing  and  un- 
fcrewing  the  magnifiers,  let  three  or  fouv 
of  thcm  be  fcrewed  to  the  píate  I,  which 
ílides  in  the  dove  lail  of  the  píate  K. 
IF  the  object  to  be  viewed  be  a  fiíh, 
place  its  tail  over  the  hole  at  the  end  of 
the  brafs  pla'e  Lj  and  then  by  flipping 
the  button  ;  into  the  flít  k  on  the  ftage, 
it  will  be  fixed  under  the  bottom  of  the 
microfcope.  Frogs,  £fr.  muft  be  placed 
in  the  glafs  tube  M.  The  brafs-cup  N, 
with  a  glafs-bottom,  is  made  to  contaiii 
any  fluid  for  viewing  aquatic  objects : 
and  to  fecure  any  object  for  obfervation, 
confine  it  between  ihe  glaíTes  in  the 
büx  O. 

Thet'e  are  the  parts  for  viewing  tranf- 
parenl  übjects  5  and  thofe  for  opake  ones 
are  a  filver-fpeculum,  wljich  fcrews  into 
the  end  of  the  brafs-cylinder  P,  at  /;  and 
here  the  fuurih,  fifth,  and  fixih,  are  th<^ 
moft  pr^er  mí«gn¡fiers.  Moft  infects 
m*y  br:  confined  by  the  fórceps  at 
the  end  cf  the  fteel-wire  or,  on  the 
poini ;;.  To  view  objects  by  candle-light, 
place  them  on  the  piece  R,  which  muft 
be  laid  on  the  ftage,  where  they  will  be 
illuinined  by  the  iens  S,  fupporiedby  the 
íi»:m  />  q, 

The  inethod  of  ufing  this  microfcope 
with  fjngle  lenfes,  is  this :  the  body  of 
la  M  the 
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the  compound  microfcope  muft  be  taken 
out  of  iis  collar  c,  and  the  apparaius  D 
placed  in  the  fame ;  the  ftem,  r,  muft 
be  turned  ovcr  the  ítage,  to  liipport  the 
magnifiersj  the  brafs  píate  T,  wilh  a 
hole  to  receive  the  ¡lluminator,  C,  muft 
be  fixed  in  the  center  oF  the  ftage ;  all 
the  magnifiers,  except  V,  Iciew  in  un- 
dcrneath  the  ftem  r;  but  this,  and  all 
others  wiih  covers,  fcrew  in  above  it. 
W  ¡s  a  filver-rpeculum,  ufed  ín  this  ap- 
paratus  ;  and  X  is  a  fórceps,  to  take  up 
any  objef^  wiih. 
ibouble  rejlecling  Míe  ROS  cope,  ín  ufe  at 
prefent,  is  an  alteration  and  improve- 
ment  by  Mr.  Culpepper  and  Mr.  Scarlet, 
of  Mr.  Maríhal's  large  double  micro- 
fcope; than  which  it  is  lefs  cumberfome, 
may  be  managed  wiih  much  more  eafe, 
and  by  means  of  a  refiefled  üght,  is  ca- 
pable  of  fliewing  objeSls  in  a  clearer  and 
more  pleafing  manner.  The  body  of 
this  microfcope,  A  A  A  A,  (píate 
CLXXIV.)  being  a  large  tube,  is  fup- 
ported  by  three  brafs-pillars  bbby  rifing 
from  a  wooden  pedeftal  C  ;  in  which  pe- 
deftal  there  is  a  drawer  D,  to  hold_  the 
objefl-glaiTes,  and  other  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus. 

A  leíTer  tübe  e  e,  flides  inte  the  greater, 
and  fends  from  íts  bottom  another  tube 
jnucb  fmaller  than  itfelf,  f,  with  a  male 
fcrew  at  the  end  thereof,  whereon  to  fcrew 
the  objeft-glafsor  magnifier.  There  are 
five  of  thefe  magnifiers  numbered  i ,  2, 
3>  4»  5»  which  numbers  are  alfo  marked 
on  the  inner  tube,  to  dire6t  whereabout 
to  place  it  according  to  the  magnifier 
inade  ufe  of:  but  if  then  it  fits  not  the 
eye  exa£\ly,  flide  the  ¡nner  tube  gently 
higber  or  lower,  or  lurn  the  fcrc^  of  the 
ínagnifier  gradually  till  the  objeél  ap- 
pears  d¡ftini5t.  O  is  a  round  brafs-plate 
with  feveral  boles  for  placing  objefls  in, 
but  tvvo  boles  are  commonly  referved  for 
fmall  concave-glaá'es,  whereon  to  place 
a  drop  of  any  liquid,  in  order  to  view 
the  animalcules,  &c,  There  is  alfo  a 
piece  of  white  ivory,  and  a  piece  of  black 
cbony,  of  the  fame  fize  and  íhape  as  the 
boles  for  objeóls :  the  ivory  is  to  put 
opake  objefts  on  that  are  black,  and  the 
''bony  is  to  receive  fuch  as  are  white  j 
by  which  contrariety  of  colours  they  will 
be  feen  more  cléariy.  Q^is  a  concave 
looking.glafs,  which  refle6\s  the  light  of 
a  candie,  or  the  íky,  dircélly  upwards  on 
the  obje6l  to  be  viewed,  V  is  a  plano- 
cpnvex  lens,  v/hich  ferve»  lo  tranfmit  the 
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light  of  a  candle  or  fun-íhíne  upen  any 
opake  objeól  which  is  placed  on  the  ivory 
or  ebony  for  examination. 
'Tbe  filar  or  camera  obfcuraM.iCROsco?t^ 
depends  on  the  fun-íhine,  and  muft  be 
made  ufe  of  in  a  darkened-chamber,  ai 
its  ñame  implies.    This  inftruraeni  con- 
fifts  of  feveral  parts,  ^iz.    A  (píate 
CLXXV,  fig.  2.)  a  fquare  frame  cf 
mahogany  to  be  fixed  to  the  íhutter  of 
a  window,  by  means  of  the  fcrews  i,  i, 
To  this  frame  is  applied  a  circular  collar 
of  the  fame  wood,  with  a  groove  on  iu 
periphery  on   ihe  outfidé,  denoted  by 
5^,   3.     This  collar  is  conne¿\ed  by  a 
cat-gut  to  the  pully  4  on  the  upper  parr, 
which  is  turned  round  by  the  pin  9 
wíthin»    On  one  part  of  the  collar,  on 
the  outfide,  is  faftened,   by  hinges,  a 
looking  gUfs  G,  in  a  proper  frame,  lo 
which  is  fixed  the  ¡ointed  wire  6,  7 ;  by 
which  means,  and  the  fcrew  H  8,  kmay 
be  made  to  ftand  in  an  angle  more  or 
lefs  inclined  to  the  frame.    In  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  collar  is  fixed  a  tube  of  brafs 
C,  near  two  inches  in  diameterj  the 
end  of  which,  on  the  outfide,  has  a  con. 
vex  lens   5  to  colleft  the  fun-beams 
thrown  on  it  by  the  glafs  G,  and  con- 
verging  them  towards  a  focus  in  thi 
other  part,  where  D  is  a  tube  íliding  ¡n 
and  out  to  adjuft  the  ob¡e6l  to  a  due  dif- 
tance  from  the  focus,    To  the  end  G  of 
another  tube  F,  is  fcrewed  one  of  Wilfon'í 
fingle  pocket-microfcopes,  containingthe 
objeél  to  be  magnified  in  a  fliderj  and 
by  the  tube  F,  Miding  on  the  fmall  end 
E  of  the  tube  D,  it  is  brought  to  a  dae 
focal  diftance. 

The  fun's  rays  being  direóled  by  the 
looking- glafs  through  the  tube  upon  the 
objeíl,  the  image  or  picture  of  the  objecl 
is  thrown  diftinctly  and  beautifully  upon 
a  fcreen  of  white  paper,  or  a  white  linea 
ílieet,  placed  at  fome  diftance  to  receive 
the  fame ;  and  may  be  magnified  to  t 
fize  beyond  the  imagination  of  thofe  who 
have  not  feen  it.  For  the  farlher  off  the 
fcreen  is  removed,  the  larger  will  the 
object  appear,  in'fomuch  that  a  loufe  may 
be^magnified  to  the  length  of  five  or  fix 
feet,  or  even  a  great  deal  more}  butil 
is  more  diftinct  when  not  enlarged  tí 
above  half  that  fize. 
This  inftrument  has  been  contrived  vei7 
commodioufly  in  feveral  different  fornis} 
but  we  ftiall  here  illuftrate  the  followÍDg 
by  a  diagram.  AR  (ibüt  n^  2.)  isj 
fection  gf  the  window-íhulter  of  a  dark 
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/fibm,  CD  of  the  frame  containíng  a 
fcioptiic  ball  EF  5  in  the  forepart  where- 
of  ¡s  fcrewed  the  tube  GIKH,  at  one 
cnd  of  which  is  a  lens  G  H,  whicb,  by 
converging  the  í'un-beams  into  a  narrow 
compafs,  does  ftrongíy  enh'ghten  the 
fmall  object  placed  on  a  ílip  of  glafs, 
or  otherwiTe,  in  the  part  of  the  tube  NQ^ 
where  a  ílít  is  made  on  each  fide  for  that 
purpofe.  Wiihin  this  tube  there  flides 
another,  LmrM,  which  contains  a  fmall 
magnifying  lens  fn?;  By  moving  the 
exterior  tube,  I G  HK,  one  way  and  the 
olher,  the  glafs  GH  will  be  brought  to 
rcceive  the  rays  of  the  fun  dire6lly,  and 
will  therefore  moft  inienfely  illuminate 
theobject  a¿\  The  other  tube,  L  M, 
being  ílid  backwards  and  forwards,  will 
adjult  the  diftance  of  the  fuialler  lens  ///  r, 
fo  ihat  the  image  of  the  object  a  b  íhall 
be  made  very  diftinct,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  room  at  O  P  5  and  the  mag- 
niliide  of  the  ¡mage  will  beto  that  of  the 
objéct,  as  its  diftance  from  the  lens  m  r 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  object  from  it,  as 
is  evident  from  the  figure, 
Thus,  for  example,  fuppofe  the  focal  dif- 
tance of  the  lens  vir  to  be  one  inch  —  r, 
and  let  the  diftance  at  which  it  is  placed 
from  the  object  be  i,  i  n¿/i  then,  if  the 
lens  be  double  and  equally  convcx,  as 
ufual,  the  diftance  of  the  image  will  be 

^— ^n/zz  lio;  therefore  the  ¡mage  will 

he  lio  times  larger  than  the  object  in  its 
linear dimenfions,  and  i lox i loni^ioo 
limes  larg.T  in  furface  ;  and  in  folidity  it 
will  be  110x110x110  —  13331000 
times  larger  than  the  object. 
This  is  the  moft  entertaining  of  any ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  moft  capable  of  mak- 
iog  difcoveries  in  objecis  ihatare  not  too 
opakc,  as  it  ítiews  them  much  larger 
than  can  be  done  any  other  way.  Such 
too  as  have  no  íkill  in  drawing,  may,  by 
this  contrivance,  eafily  íketch  out  the  ex- 
act  figure  of  any  object  they  have  a  mind 
to  preferve  a  picture  of. 

MiCRoscoPE/or  opahe  oljeBs,  reme- 
dies the  inconvenitnce  of  having  the  dark 
íideofan  object  next  ihe  eye,  which  has 
hitherto  been  an  unfurmountable  obftruc- 
tion  to  the  making  obfervaiions  on  opake 
ebjects  with  any  confiderable  degree  of 
exactnefs  or  fatisfaclion  :  and  notwith- 
ftanding  ways  have  been  tried  to  point 
Hght  upon  an  object  from  the  fun  or  a 
candie,  by  a  convex  glafs  placed  on  the 
fide  thereof  j  yet  ihe  rays  from  either  can 
be  tlirovvn  upon  it  in  fúch  an  acule  angle 
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only,  that  they  ferve  to  gíve  a  confufed 
glare,  but  are  infufficient  to  affbrd  a 
clear  and  perfect  view  of  the  object.  But 
in  this  nevv  microfcope,  by  means  of  a 
concave  fpeculum  of  filver,  highiy  po- 
liíhed,  in  whofe  center  a  magnifying  lens 
is  placed,  fo  direct  and  ftrong  a  light  is 
reflected  upon  the  object,  that  it  may  be 
examined  wiih  all  imaginable  eafe  and 
pleafure. 

G7/í>/>/r/r  MiCROScoPE.  Though  micro- 
fcopes  compofed  of  refracting  glaíTes  only 
have  been  vaftly  improved  as  to  their 
eíFects  of  magnifying,  yet  they  have  been 
attended  with  fuch  great  inconvenien- 
cies,  that  their  application  to  many  arts, 
in.  which  they  might  be  very  convenient, 
is  not  fo  common  as  might  be  expected. 
There  is  a  catoptric  microfcope  defcribed 
in  the  Philofophical  iranfactions,  n<^  44z, 
which  remedies  moft  of  the  defects  of 
the  others,  and  is  made  on  the  model  of 
the  nevvtonian  telefcope.  This  micro- 
fcope magnifies  from  the  diftance  of  nine 
to  twenty-four  inches.  The  manner  of 
nfing  this  inftrument  as  a  microfcope 
isthis:  when  it  is  fixed  on  its  ftand, 
the  fmall  fpeculum  A  (píate  CLXXV. 
fig:  I.)  muft  be  thruft  home  in  its  lli- 
der,  in  the  iníide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
inftrument  B,  and  the  fcrew  C  turned 
till  the  Índex  D  cuts  one  of  the  numbers 
at  M  ;  then  the  mouth  of  the  inftrument 
B  muft  be  removed  from  the  object  the 
diftance  in  inches  expreffed  by  that  num- 
ber,  and  be  directed  towards  the  object, 
by  looking  through  the  hole  in  the  great 
fpeculum  ;  the  tube  that  holds  the  eye- 
glafíes  bein^  taken  off,  and  adjufting  it 
by  means  of  two  racks  E  and  E,  in  fuch 
manner,  that  the  image  of  the  object  may 
be  vifible  in  the  middle  of  the  little  fpe- 
culum :  then  the  tube  F,  holding  the 
eye- glafs,  muft  be  fcrewed  on,  and  the 
fmall  eye-hole  in  the  little  brafs-plate, 
which  turns  on  a  pivot,  applied. 
N.  B.  As  the  fame  adjuftment  of  the  fpe- 
culum will  not  fuit  ail  eyes,  the  fcrew  C 
muft  be  turned  round  to  the  right  or  left 
a  Httle,  till  the  object  appears  diftinct. 
This  inftrument,  befides  its  ufe  as  a  mi- 
crofcope, is  convertible  into  a  gregorian 
telefcope,  by  changing  the  fmall  fpecu- 
lum for  one  of  a  different  focus. 

MIDAÍS-Ear-sheli.,  the  fmooth  ovato- 
oblong  buccinum,  with  an  oblong  and 
very  narrow  mouth.  ítconfifts  of  fixvolu- 
tions,  but  the  Ipwer  one  alone  makes  up 
almoft  the  whole  íhell.  See  Buccinum. 

MID-HEAVEN,  the  point  üf  the  ecliptic 
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tliat  culminates,  or  in  wbích  it  cuts  ihe 
meridian. 

MIDDLEBURG,  the  capital  city  of  Zea- 
land,  one  of  the  United  Provincts,  firu- 
aied  ín  the  ifland  of  Walcherin,  twenty- 
fix  m»le«  north-eaft  of  Bniges. 

MiDDtEBURG.  a  caftleof  dutch  Flandvrs, 
eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Br\ige.«. 

MIDDLEHAM,  or  Midham,  a  market- 
town  in  thé;  north  riding  of  Yorkíhire. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  county  of  England,  in 
which  London,  the  metropoh's,  ftands  5 
it  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  only 
fourteen  broad,  and  is  bounded  by  Hert- 
fordíhire,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  river  Lea, 
which  divides  it  from  EíTex,  on  the  eafi:  j 
by  the  river  Thames^  which  fepnrates  it 
from  Surry,  on  the  fouth  ;  imd  by  the 
brook  Coln,  which  divides  ¡1  from  Biick- 
inghamíliire,  on  the  weft.  Sce  the  ar- 
ticle  London. 

MIDDLEWrCH,  a  market-town  of  Che- 
íhire,  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Cheíler. 

MIDHURST,  a  borcugh-town  of  SuíTe)?, 
ten  miles  north  of  Chicherter ;  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

MIGRATION,  the  paíTiige  or  rcmoval  of 
a  thing  out  of  one  ftate  inte  another,  See 
Transmigration  and  PaoSace. 

MILAN,  the  capital  of  the  Milanefe,  or 
dutchy  of  Milán,  in  Italy  ;  eall  long.  9** 
3o^  north  lat.  4.5^  25'. 

MILAZZO,  or  MelazzO,  a  port-town 
of  Sicily,  thirty  miles  north-weft  of 
Meííina. 

MILBORN  PORT,  a  borough-town  of  So- 
merfetíhire,  twenty-five  miles  foutli  of 
Bath.  It  fends  tvvo  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

MILDENHALL,  a  market  town  of  Suf- 
folk,  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Bury. 

MILDEW,  rubigo,  a  difeafe  happening 
to  plants,  caufed  by  a  dewy  moífture, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  fpecies  of  blight. 
See  the  article  Blight. 

MILE,  jnille  fajfm^  a  meafure  of  length  or 
diftance,  containing  eight  furlongs, 
See  the  article  Measure. 
The   engliíli  ftatute  mile   ís  fourfcore 
chains,  or  1760  yards;  that  is,  5280  feet. 
See  Chain,  Yard,  and  Foox. 
We  ftiall  here  give  a  table  of  the  mile? 
in  ufe  among  the  princíp-.l  nntions  of 
Europe,  in  gtomerrical  paces,  60,000  of 
which  make  a  df  o  ree  of  the  equator. 

Qeomeirical  paces. 
MileofRuíTia  750 
oflialy  loop 
ofEngland    -  1250 
of  Scotland  and  Irela^id  2509 


Geometrícal 


2500 
2000 
2500 
300» 
30ÜP 

4000 

5001 

500Q 
6000 


Oíd  league  of  France 
The  fmall  league,  ibid, 
The  mean  league,  ihid, 
The  great  league  of  France 
Mde  of  Poland 

of  Spiin 

cf  Germany 

of  Sweden 

of  Denmatk 

o'  Hungary 
MILFORD-HAVEN,  the  moft  conimo'- 
diour»  harbour  in  Great- Britain,  fiiuatcd 
in  the  fouth' weft  parí  of  Pembrokeíhire 
in  Wales,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the 
Briftol-channel, 
MILÍARV,  in  general,  fomethíng  refem- 
bling  millet  feeds. 

Anatomifts  give  the  ñame  miliary-glands 
to  numerous  fpherical  bodies,  each  wiih 
an  excretory  duct,  found  ii^^the  nofe,  the 
eye-lids,  the  ears,  the  nipples,  underthe 
arm  pits,  and  in  the  cutis  of  the  penis 
and  ¡crotnm,  the  pudenda  of  women; 
and  about  ihe  anus  :  but  ihey  are  found 
lo  vary  extremely,  both  as  to  fize  and 
number,  in  different  perfons ;  and  Hei- 
fter,  Boerhaave,  Ruyfch,  and  othen,  dci 
clare,  that  thefe  globofe  bodies  are  not 
true  glands,  but  only  certain  fícretory 
ducts  from  the  arteries  of  the  íkin  5  whid 
either  from  the  denCty  of  the  cuticle  in 
thofe  parts,  or  from  the  thicknefs  of  tlic 
maitcr  contained  ín  them,  becomingob- 
ftructed,  are  thereby  formed  inte  ihefe 
tubercles, 

MiLiARY  FEVER,  a  malignant  fev€r,  fo 
called  from  the  eruptíon  of  certain  puí« 
tules  refembling  millet-feeds. 
It  begins  wiih  a  flight  ftiivering,  fue* 
ceeded  by  heat  and  loís  of  ftrenglh,  fomer 
times  even  to  faintnefs;  there  is  a  ftrait- 
neffi  and  anxiety  about  the  bread,  au 
tended  with  deep  figos,  reftleíTnefs,  and 
difturbed  fleep  \  and  to  thefe  liiccecd  \ 
roughnefs  of  the  í}:in  like  that  of  a  gooff] 
and  a  great  number  of  pnftules  áppear, 
fometimes  vvhite  and  fomelimes  red,  or 
both  to^ether,  of  the  fize  of  a  millet  or 
muftard-feed^'  They  firft  befet  the  neck, 
then  ihe  breaft  and  back,  and  afterwards 
the  arms  and  hands :  and  when  thefe  ap- 
pear,  the  other  fymptoms  gradually  go 
oíf;  the  puftules  ripening,  and  coniain» 
inga  ftinking  ichor.  Thefe  puftules ap« 
pefir  on  the  tbird,  fourth,  fevtnih,  or 
fomelimes  not  till  the  fourteenth  day. 
The  principal  intention  of  cure,  is  tí 
expcl  and  keep  out  the  morbific  niattei 
which  forms  the  puftules ;  for  it  is  oítei 
^         ^      ■  fatal 
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fatal  when  tbe  puftules  dlfappear,  and 
cannot  be  driven  oiit  again.  Bleeding 
íliouid  be  cautioufly  ufed ;  and  the  pa- 
tient  íhould  not  rife  out  of  bed,  or  con- 
tinué long  in  an  ere6l  pofture,  for  fear  of 
fainting,  or  ftriking  the  puftules  in  : 
analeptic  medicines  are  neceíTary  to  keep 
up  tlie  fpírits ;  and  to  thefe  may  be  add- 
ed,  accordihg  to  circumftances,  gentle 
diaphoretics,  Some  greatly  commend 
diaphoretic  antimony,  for  promoting  the 
difcbarge  of  the  puftules,  and  to  take  off 
a  delirium  j  the  dofe  being  a  fcruple 
evei  y  fixth  hour.  HofFman  recommends 
blifters,  applied  to  the  legs,  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

Hamilton's  method  of  cure  ís  to  gíve  the 
teítaceous  powders,  which  keep  up  a  mo- 
dérate warmth,  abíorb  ihe  acidíty  of  the 
blood,  and  promote  a  breathing  fweat : 
take  of  pot.vder  of  orabas  claws  and  fper- 
ma-cet¡,  eacb  one  fcruple;  of  faffron, 
five  grainsj  and  of  the  pe6loral  fyrup  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  make  into  a  bolus, 
to  be  taken  every  fixth  hour.  Blifters 
are  alfo  neceíTary  through  the  whole 
courfe. 

MILITANT,  or  Church-militant, 

denotes  the  body  of  chriftians  while  here 
on  earth.    Sec  the  anide  Church. 

MILIT ARY,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
foldieiy  or  militia. 

MiLiTARY  ARCHiTECTURE,  the  fame 
withíjprtification.  SeeFoRTiFiCATiON. 

MiLiTARY  ART,  the  fcience  or  art  of  mak- 
ing  or  fuftaining  war  to  advantage. 

Militar  Y  ways,  'vi¿e  ?nilitarej,  the  largo 
román  roads  which  Agrippa  procured  to 
be made  through  theempire  ¡n  Auguftus's 
time,  for  the  marching  of  froops  and 
conveying  of  carriages.  Thefe  were 
paved  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  to  the 
utmoft  h'raits  of  the  erapire.  See  Road. 

MILITIA,  in  general,  denotes  the  body 
of"  foldiers,  or  thofe  who  make  profeftion 
of  arms. 

In  a  more  reftraíned  fenfe,  militía  de- 
notes the  trained  bands  of  a  tovvn  or 
cüuntry,  who  arra  themfelves,  xipon  a 
íliort  warning,  for  their  own  defence» 
So  that,  in  this  fenfe,  militia  is  oppofed 
to  regular  or  ftatcd  troqps, 
For  the  direftion  añil  command  of  the 
militia,  the  king  conftiiutes  lords-Heu- 
tenants  of  each  county. 

MII.IUM,  MiLLET.    See  MiLLET. 

MlLK,  /ac,  a  well  known  animal  fluid, 
which  nature  prepares  in  the  breafts  of 
Y/omen,  and  the  udders  of  other  ani- 
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malsj  forthenouriíhmentof  theír  young. 
Milk,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is  a  liquor 
prepared  from  the  aliment  chewed  in  the 
mouth,  digefted  in  the  ftomach,  per- 
feíted  by  the  foVce  and  juices  of  the  in- 
teftines,  and  elaborated  by  means  of  the 
mefentery  and  its  gland  and  juices,  and 
the  juices  of  the  thoracic  dii6l.  It  has 
undergone  fome  aólions  of  the  veins,  ar- 
teries,  heart,  lungs,  and  juices,  and  be- 
gan  to  be  aílimilated  ;  yet  may  ftill  be 
had  feparate  and  difcharged  out  cf  the 
body.  And  thus  by  their  own  milk,  pre- 
pared from  the  proper  matter  of  the 
chyle,  all  the  known  laóliferous  animáis 
are  nouriíhed,  both  male  and  ftrmale- 
For  milk  is  always  prepared  from  chyle 
as  well  in  men  as  in  women,  in  virgins 
and  barren  women,  ín  raothers  and 
nurfes.  Whence  every  fuch  animal  coñ- 
fifts,  is  nouriíhed,  and  Uves  on  its  own 
proper  milk;  and  from  this  alone  pre- 
pares all  the  other  parts,  both  the  íolid 
and  fluid,  by  means  of  the  vital  adions, 
It  is  alfo  certain  that  many  live  for  years 
by  feeding  on  milk  alone,  and  perform 
all  the  aiSions  of  life,  and  have  all  the 
folid  and  fluid  parts  of  their  bodies  per- 
fe^ly  elaborated:  the  feium,  therefore, 
the  blood,  the  lymph,  the  fpirits»  bones, 
cartilages,  membranes,  and  veíTels,  pro- 
ceed  from  milk;  and  milk  muft  coH- 
tain  in  itfelf  the  matter  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  human  body.  Milk  approaches 
nearer  to  an  animal  nature  than  chyle. 
See  Chyle  and  Chylification. 
If  milk  be  good,  and  fuffered  to  reft  in 
a  clean  veífel,  it  firft  appears  uniformly 
white;  then  throws  up  a  white,  thick^ 
un6luous  cceam  to  its  furface,  and  re- 
mains  fomevvhat  bluiíh  below.  The 
milks  of  all  the  known  animáis  have 
thefe  properties  alike.  The  human  milí^ 
is  very  fvveet  and  thin,  the  next  is  that 
of  aíTes,  then  that  of  mares,  then  of  goats, 
and  laftly  of  cows  :  whence  it  is  pre- 
fcribed  in  thiá  order  to  confumptive  per- 
fons  of  weak  vifcera.  The  rennet  pre- 
pared of  the  juices  of  fuch  cieatures  as 
chew  the  cud  lieing  mixed  witb  milk,  co- 
agulates  it  into  an  uniform  mafs,  which 
may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  it  thus 
fpontaneoufly  feparates  into  whey  and 
curds;  if  long  boiled  over  the  fire,  it 
lofes  its  more  fluid  parts,  and  condenfes 
into  a  butyraceous  and  cheefy  mafs. 
It  may  be  fliewn  from  reafon,  without 
the  evidence  of  experience,  that  milk  is 
Sin  eflicacious  remedy  in  diforders  of  the 
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brcaíl".  But  it  ¡s  to  be  obferved,  that  all 
milks  are  not  of  the  fame  kind,  and  of 
the  íame  efficacy  for  all  purpofcs  :  fince, 
according  to  the  diverííty  of  animáis  and 
their  refpeólive  foods,  they  are  pofleíTed 
of  difFcrent  and  peculiar  qualities  whích 
are  to  be  confidered  apart.  Firft,  then, 
aíTes  niilk,  which  was  alvvays  greatly 
cfteemed  by  the  antíents,  contains  a  great 
deal  of  fweet  ferum,  but  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  earthy,  cafeoiis,  and  pinguí- 
ous  fubftance,  for  which  reafon  it  is  not 
cafily  coagulated,  and,  confequently,  but 
"very  unfit  for  butler  and  cheefe.  Its 
whey  is  aftringent,  laxativa,  moiftening, 
and  proper  for  correiSling  the  acrimony 
cf  the  humours,  Goats-milk  does  not 
contain  fo  large  a  quantity  of  whey  as 
that  of  afles,  ñor  is  ít  oF  fo  laxative  and 
aftringent  a  nature,  but  of  a  thicker  con- 
liftcr.ce.  And,  as  goats  eat  the  leaves 
of  trees  which  contain  fomething  of  a  re- 
iinous  quality,  their  milk  ¡s  very  cffica- 
.cious  for  the  confolidation  of  fuppuratcd 
parts.  Cows-milk  is  more  pinguious, 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  earlh,  but 
lefs  whey,  for  whicli  reafon  ít  generally 
yitlds  a  great  dea!  of  butter  and  cheefe. 
Tiiis  fpecies  of  milk  is  cf  a  temperating, 
nutritive,  and  confolidating  virtue,  Wo- 
men's  milk,  for  medicinal  purpofes,  is 
preferable  to  all  others  ;  for  it  is  ihe 
fweeteft  of  them  all,  and  its  nutritive 
quality  is  fuíficiently  obfervable  in  in- 
fants.  The  virtues  of  milk  are  alfo  dif- 
ferent,  according  to  the  diverfity  oí  herbs 
and  pafturage,  which  animáis  eat.  Henee 
milk  in  the  fpring  is  highly  falutary, 
becaufeat  that  time  the  vegetables  abound 
"with  températe  juices;  whereas  milk  in 
the  winterís  accounted  lefs  falutary,  be- 
caufe  the  animáis  feed  on  hay  and  ftraw, 
According  to  Quincy,  milk  is  very  pro- 
per  to  alrer  a  íharp  thin  blood  into  a 
crafis  more  foft,  balfamic,  and  nutritive 5 
and  in  the  conílitutíons,  where  it  agrees 
in  the  firft  paftages,  it  cannot  but  be  pro- 
per  for  fuch  an  end,  as  being  already  pre- 
pared  into  nouriíhment  as  far  as  is  re- 
quired  for  its  admiflion  into  the  blood. 
Where  milk  of  what  kind  foever  is  or- 
dered  in  confumptions,  and  as  a  reftora- 
tive,  it  is  with  very  good  reafon  joined 
with  the  teftacea,  anci  fuch  things  as  are 
proper  to  deftroy  acidities.  As  for  the 
diíierence  of  müks  from  the  dífterent 
creatures  which  produce  them,  there  feems 
as  much  owing  to  their  dífterent  food 
ard  nnnner  of  living,  as  to  any  fpecific 
tíiiference  in  the  crealures  thtiufelves» 
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That  whích  ís  moftcommon  ín  ourfooJ 
cow's  milk,  feems  to  be  of  the  moft  fub- 
ftance and  moft  nutritive  of  all,  In  the 
ufe  of  thefe  there  is  a  great  deal  in  being ' 
more  or  lefs  accuftomed  to  any  particu- 
lar fort  5  for  at  firft,  with  many,  it  1% 
frequently  purgative,  but  this  does  not 
continué.  In  ftiort,  experience  is  the  beft 
guide  in  thcfe  courfes,  and  phyficians  of 
the  beft  íkill  and  penetration  fometimes 
are  difappointed  in  their  expeílation  from 
their  ufe.  There  are  fome  other  inten- 
tions  for  which  milk  courfes  are  direfted 
befides  that  of  a  reftorative  ;  for  they  are 
gone  into  frequently  as  corre^ors  and 
fweetners,  but  they  are  not  to  be  trufted 
to  in  fuch  cafes,  although  they  certainly 
are  good  helps  together  with  more  eífec- 
tual  means* 

Dr.  Cheyne  recommends  a  milk  and  feed- 
diet  with  water  for  drink,  as  the  fureft 
prefervative  againft  difeafes,  and  cure  of 
them.  Seé  GouT,  Palsy,  éff. 
Diforders from  Milk.  The  milk  is  often 
very  troublefome  and  dangerous  10  wo« 
men  in  their  lying-in,  and  fubjc£ls  them 
to  many  painful  diforders.  The  millc 
fever  happens  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
from  del  i  very,  and  arifes  from  a  con- 
jeélion  of  milk  in  the  breafts,  which  fre- 
quently extend  to  the  arm-pit?,  where 
the  pain  is  fometimes  violenta  This  fe- 
ver  generally  continúes  a  day  or  two, 
and  cnds  fpontaneoufty,  by  the  benefit  of 
nature,  in  copious  fweats,  vv'hich  are  pro- 
portionable  to  the  cold  fits  or  preceding 
rigours.  There  may  fometimes  be  oc- 
cafion  for  hot  diluents  and  gentle  dia- 
phoretics:  the  patient  ftiould  ufe  a  ílen» 
der  diet,  and  put  the  child  often  to  the 
brcaftj  but  if  ftie  does  not  defign  to  give 
fuck,  a  flender  diet,  teftaceous  powders, 
and  diaphoretics  will  be  more  neceífary  j 
and  the  breaft  ftiould  be  drawn  by  fome 
proper  perfon*  If  the  flux  of  the  lochia 
be  too  fparing,  it  ftiould  be  prometed. 
If  the  pain  ís  great,  the  lochia  commonty 
ftop;  but  flow  again  when  it  ceafes.  To 
prevcnt  the  infpilfation  of  the  milk,  the 
breafts  may  be  embrocated  with  warm 
linfeed-oil,  or  oil  of  fwcet  almonds,  or 
the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  laid 
thereto.  If  ihe  fever  is  very  acute  and 
hot,  and  an  inflammation  ot  the  breaíls 
is  feared,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed, 
Women  commonly  put  double  cloths 
dipt  in  brandy  under  the  arm-pits,  to 
drive  back  the  milk.     See  the  arlicle 

INFLAMíMATORY  FEVERSi 

A  too  great  thinnefs  of  the  milk  i»  a 
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fommon  complaint  whh  nurfes  5  this  ís 
tobe  laid  fometimes  to  the  diet,  fome- 
times  to  the  concoflion,  and  fometimes 
to  the  unnatural  tenuity  of  the  humours. 
In  this  cafe  the  milk  is  foraeümes  per- 
feftly  watry,  and  ihe  child  is  tJjrovvn  into 
an  atrophy  by  it.  The  remedies  for  this 
are  a  changfe  of  diet,  and  a  purging  of 
the  primse  viae,  by  forae  gentle  cathar- 
tic,  and  afterwards  a  ftrengthening  of 
tliem,  by  bitters  and  Itomachic  medi- 
cines :  fometimes  it  is  alfo  neceíTary  lo 
evacúate  the  ferous  humours,  by  the  com- 
nion  phlegmagogues,  fuch  as  jalap  in 
proper  doíés,  with  a  líttle  powdered  gin- 
ger,  which  is  an  excellent  conetStíve 
íor  it. 

STIie  milk  is  fometimes  falt  to  the  tafte, 
and  fometimes  of  a  biJious  yellow  colour, 
and  thefe  diftemperatures  of  it  ufually 
throw  the  child  into  colics,  diarrhoeas,  vo- 
mitings,  cutaneous  eiuptíons  widi  fcabs, 
fometimes    abfohité    ulcerations,  and 
fometimes  into  fevers.    In  this  cafe  the 
nurfe  is  to  talca  the  abfoibents  and  ni- 
trous  medicines  with  intermedíate  purges  ¡ 
but  during  the  courfe  of  taking  thefe 
remedies,  and  for  fome  lime  aftcrwaids, 
the  diet  mu(t  be  under  fome  regulations, 
particulaily  falt  foods  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  all  acids,   aiomatics,   and  ítrong 
liquors  ciiher  wholly  let  alone,  or  talcen 
very  fparingly  ;  the  perfon  muít  carefully 
avoid  all  violent  paílions  oí  the  mind,  as 
anger,  fear,  and  the  like,  and  abílain 
from  all  violent  emotions  of  ihe  body. 
A  contrary  extreme  to  the  thinnef»  and 
watiy  appearance  of  the  milk  is  a  mu- 
cous  thicknefs  of  it ;  this  is  principaÜy 
tioublefomeand  dangerous  to  the  parent, 
asit  is  apt  to  bringon  tumours  and  Dodes 
of  the  breaft.    The  method  of  treatment 
in  this  cafe  is  to  give  gentle  alexipbar- 
mics  for  fome  days :   then  the  gentle 
laxative  medicines  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
íinally  allow  a  modérate  uíé  of  wine. 
Deficiency  of  milk  is  alfo  a  very  com- 
mon  complaint,  and  it  is  in  fome  cafes 
abfolute  ;  there  being  no  milk  at  all  de- 
rivcd  into  the  breafts  :  in  oihers,  it  is  only 
a  parcial  one  5  there  being  fome  milk, 
though  not  enough  to  fupply  the  child 
with  nouriíhment.    A  total  deficiency  of 
milk  moft  frequently  happens  to  thoíé 
wbohave  their  firft  child  when  fomewhat 
advanced  in  years,  and  to  fuch  as  are  of 
a  choleric  dilpofuion  ;  but  a  partial  de- 
ficiency of  it  is  often  owing  to  a  faltnefs 
ef  the  ferum,  and  fometimes  to  the  want 


of  noiirríhments,  and  often  is  brought  oa 
by  forrovv.  When  faline  and  bilious 
humours  are  in  fault,  thcn  lac  lunaf,  cal» 
cined  cryftal,  and  oiher  abforbent  pow- 
ders  become  of  great  ufe  :  fome  alfo  pre- 
fcribe  the  powders  of  earth-worms  care- 
fully dried,  and  the  voiding  ihe  humours 
by  ftool,  by  means  of  gentle  purgcs  : 
when  the  want  of  nourifliment  is  iheon'y 
occafion  of  it,  the  milk  may  always  be 
recovered  in  a  proper  quantity,  by  meana 
of  good  foods  with  milk  and  other  nou- 
rifhing  ñuids. 

An  over-abundance  of  milk  is  as  com- 
mon  a  complaint  as  a  deficiency  of  it, 
and  requires  as  mucb  care  in  the  treat- 
ment ot  it,  otherwife  the  perfon  is  fre- 
quently fubjeft  to  nodes  and  abfcefies  in 
the  breaft:  the  proper  remedies  are  the 
eating  and  drinking  more  fparingly,  and 
letting  two  children  fuck  inftead  of  one, 
logether  with  thofe  methods  already  pre« 
fcribed  in  the  milk-fever. 

Milk  ofSulphur»    See  Sulphur. 

MILL,  a  machine  or  engine  for  grindíns: 
corn,  &c.  of  which  there  are  l'everal 
kinds,  according  to  the  various  meihods 
of  appiyingthe  moving  power  j  as  water- 
milis,  wind-mills,  milis  worked  by 
horfes,  Gfr, 

In  water-milis  the  momentum  of  the 
water  is  ihe  moving  power,  and  the  at- 
trition  of  the  two  Ttones  ¡n  grinding,  is 
the  forcé  to  be  overeóme.  Of  thefe  there 
are  two  kinds,  ^iz,,  thofe  where  the  forcé 
of  the  water  is  applied  above  the  whceí, 
and  thofe  where  it  is  applied  below  ihc 
wheel  5  the  former  heing  called  ovei  - 
íliot,  and  the  latter  under  íliot  milis  :  and 
to  thefe  we  may  add  a  breaft -mili,  where 
the  water  ftrikes  againft  the  middle  of  the 
wheel, 

Some  may  imagine,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  write  about  fo  common 
a  thing  as  a  corn-mill  5  but  the  com- 
monnefs  of  it  íliews  its  ufefulnefs,  and 
thei-efore  it  would  be  unpardonable  in 
US  to  pafs  it  over  in  fdence, 
Few  people  are  ignorant,  that  corn  ís 
ground  by  two  nidl-ftones,  placed  ere 
above  the  other,  without  icuching.  The 
lower  or  nether  mill-ftone  is  immove- 
able,  but  the  upper  one  turns  upon  a 
fpindle,  The  oppofite  furfaces  of  the 
two  ftones,  which  act  to  grind  ihe  con  , 
are  not  plañe  or  flat  5  but  ihe  upper  01  e 
is  hollow,  and  the  under  one  fwells  up  j 
each  of  ihem  being  of  a  conic  figura, 
whofe  axis  iadeed  is  very  íliort  in  pro- 
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portíon  to  the  diameter  of  its  bafe  :  for 
the  upper  one,  being  fix  feet  in  diame- 
ter, ¡s  liolloweíl  but  about  one  inch  at 
its  center  ;  and  the  lower  one  rifes  but 
about  ¿  of  an  inch.  Thefe  two  mill- 
ftones  come  nearer  and  .nearer  towards 
tbeir  circumference,  whereby  the  corn 
ihat  fjlls  from  the  hopper  has  roora  to 
infinuate  betwecn  them  as  far  as  |  of  the 
radius,  which  is  the  place  wheré  it  be- 
gins  to  be  ground,  and  where  it  maíces 
the  greateft  refiftance  that  it  is  capable 
of  5  the  fpace  bef.veen  the  ftones  being 
in  that  place  about  but  |  or  ^  of  the  thick- 
refs  of  a  grain  of  corn.  But  as  the  mil- 
lers  have  the  liberty  of  raifing  or  íinking 
the  upper  ftone  a  littie,  they  can  pro- 
portion  its  diítance  fiom  the  lower  one, 
according  as  they  would  have  the  flour 
finer  or  coarfer, 

The  circular  motion  of  the  upper  mill- 
ftone  brings  the  corn  out  of  the  hopper 
by  jerks,  and  caufes  it  to  recede  from 
the  center  towards  the  circumference, 
where  being  quite  reduced  to  flour,  it  is 
thrown  out  of  the  mili,  by  the  centri- 
fuga! forcé  of  the  ftone,  through  a  hole 
provided  on  purpofe. 
As  the  water  a¿ts  upon  an  crer-íhot 
mili  both  by  impulfe  and  weight,  fo  does 
it  likewife  *upon  a  breaft-miil,  or  that 
where  the  water  comes  upon  the  breaft 
or  middie-part  of  the  wheel :  and  here, 
though  the  weight  of  the  water  is  not  fo 
great  as  in  the  overíhot  mili,  being 
c<&ntained  in  the  buckets  of  the  lower 
quartcr  only  5  yet  the  impulfe  of  the 
water  is  much  greater,  the  height  of  the 
water  being  increafed  nearly  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  great  wheel,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  If  the  height  of 
the  water  remain  the  fame,  the  aperture 
of  the  penftock  muft  be  enlarged  to  nearly 
l^wice  the  área,  that  the  forcé  may  be  the 
fame  ;  fo  that  to  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fe£^,  twice  as  much  water  is  neceíTary 
for  a  breaft-mill  as  for  an  over-íhoi  one, 
evf  ry  thing  elfe  being  the  fame. 
As  to  the  underíliot-mill,  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  only  the  impulfe  from  the 
water  j  and  therefore,  the  height  of  the. 
water  remaining  the  fame,  there  muft  be 
a  larger  aperture  of  the  penftock  for  the 
difcharge  of  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
¡n  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  produce 
the  fame  effeíl  as  in  the  overfliot  or  breaft- 
mill  !  whence  a  greater  expence  of  water 
will  be  madc  here  than  in  any  oth0 
mili,  and  can  only  be  fupplied  for  a  con- 
ftancy  by  a  rivcr  5  and  where  this  can  be 
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had,  the  underíhot  is  the  eafíeft,  cheapeff, 
and  moft  fimple  ftruflure  a  mili  is  ca« 
pable  of. 

The  diameter  of  common  milKftones, 
according  to  Dr.  Defaguliers,  is  from 
five  to  feven  feet,  and  their  thicknefs, 
twelve»  fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches :  they 
laft  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ;  and  when 
they  have  been  long  ufed,  fo  that  theír 
thicknefs  ¡s  confiderably  diminiíhed,  they 
are  cut  anew. 

Here  follows  the  defcríption  of  an  un* 
deríhot-mill,  takerk  from  Belidofs  ar- 
chiieólure  hydraulique,  •  A  B  (píate 
CLXXVI.  n^  I.)  is  the  underíhot. 
wheel,  upon  whofe  íhaft  D  is  fixed  a  fpiir 
or  cog-wheel  E,  whofe  cogs  take  the 
rounds  of  the  trundle  or  lantern  G,  which 
carríes  round  the  mill-ftone  in  the  hurft 
or  round  frame  I,  containing  the  lower 
mill-ftone  at  NN,  and  the  upper  oneat 
VV5  the  axis,  or  fpindie,  fixed  to  tbe 
upper  mill-ftone  being  the  iron-barFHi 
They  commonly  make  thefe  fort  of 
underíhot-wheelsfrom  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter,  the  float-boards  about 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long,  and  ten 
or  twelve  inches  deep.  The  íhaft  is  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  j  the 
cog-wheel,  eight  feet  in  diameter  :  ithas 
forty-eight  cogs  four  inches  high,  and 
thrce  inches  and  a  half  wide.  The  lan- 
tern or  trundle  is  made  of  two  round 
pieces,  orflat-heads,  twenty-two  inches 
"  in  diameter,  and  four  inches  thick,  ¡n 
which  are  l'et  nine  rounds  of  two  inches 
and  a  half  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches 
high.  Through  the  trundle  goes  an  ¡ron 
axis,  two  inches  and  a  half  fquare,  and 
of  a  height  proportionable  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  mill-ftones:  it  muft  be  well 
faftened  to  the  upper  mill-ftone,  and  its 
lower  end  being  reduced  to  a  pivot,  turn^ 
in  a  focket  letinto  the  fupporting  pieceH. 
The  feótion  of  a  mill-hopper  and  drum 
that  covers  the  mill-ftones,  is  reprefented 
ibid.  2.  The  hopper  is  a  fmall  trough 
A,  ivith  a  fpout  B,  to  convey  the  corn 
out  of  the  hopper  into  the  aperture  of 
the  upper  mill-ftone,  DD.  The  iron- 
bar  which  paíTes  through  ihe  trundle,  is 
marked  C,  and  the  under  mill-ftone  EE, 
the  interval  or  fpace  between  the  ftones 
being  reprefented  by  the  dark  crooked 
line  F  F. 

To  this  account  of  an  under ftiot-mill, 
we  íhall  add  that  of  an  over-ftiot  oncj 
wherein  AB  nV  3.)  is  the  axle-trcc 
or  ftiaft  of  the  water- wheel,  which  has 
fix  arms  C,  C,  (^cr.  fixed  in  it  at  D.  The 
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íble  of  the  wheel,  marked  ÉÉE,  is 
fixcd,  and  contains  thirty  biickets,  about 
eighteen  inches  broad,  and  fourteen  ¡nches 
decpí  the  elbow  to  the  fole,  GH,  being 
four  inches.  L,  a  cog-wheel  placed  on 
the  fame  íhafc  by  four  arms  at  M,  has 
forty-eight  cogs,  which  tiirn  the  wal- 
lovver,  pinion,  or  trundie  N,  with  nine 
rounds  or  leavcs  ;  and  in  this  rrundle  is 
fixcdan  iron-fpindle  N  going  ihrough 
the  middie  of  the  lower  mill-ftone  P, 
and  turninp  the  upper  one  R,  by  means 
of  the  rind  Q^^ 

lis  another  wallower  or  trundie,  which 
Í5  applied  at  pleafure  to  the  cog-  wheel 
L}  and  on  the  fame  axis  is  another  cog- 
wheel  K,  having  forty  cogs,  which  turn 
S  a  wallower  of  nine  rounds  5  whofe  axis 
T  has  a  rind  V  at  its  top,  whereby  it 
bears  and  turns  ihe  upper  mill-rtone  W. 
YZ  is  a  trough  or  lander,  which  conveys 
the  water  from  the  pool  ^ov  dam  to  ihe 
bückels  of  the  wheel  at  Z.  This  has  a 
pehftock  ab,  and  an  orifice  cd,  with  a 
íhuttle  or  fluice  to  open  or  íliut  it  i  and 
isgenerally  raifed  about  two  inches  above 
the  wheel,  by  means  of  a  lever  ¿?,  fíxed  to 
the  íhank  by  the  handle /.  The  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  pool  muft  be  confi- 
derably  higher  than  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  wheel. 

Dr.  Barker's  new  ínvented  mili  (ibU. 
n^4,)  is  of  the  'moft  (imple  ftru6lure  of 
anyyettnade,  performing  its  effeó^  with- 
oTit  any  wheel,  trundle,  cog,  or  round; 
themanner  of  whofe  operation  may  be 
eafily  underftood  from  the  following  ac- 
count  of  its  feveral  parts.  ABCD  is 
an  upright  frame,  ftanding  on  a  proper 
bafej  E  F  is  the  wider  part  of  G  H,  an 
«pright  hollovv  pipe  or  tube,  fixed  at  the 
Itottom  to  an  horizontal  fquare  trunk 
IICj  which  trunk,  together  with  the 
tube,  is  fixed  to  an  upright  fpindlc  or 
axis  R  S,  by  means  of  a  nut  and  fcrew 
atS,  The  lower  end  of  ihe  axis  moves 
on  a  fine  point  in  the  pivot-hole,  in  ihe 
part  of  the  frame  at  T.  On  the  upper 
pm  of  the  frame  is  a  hole  ihrough 
Nvhich  the  fpindle  paíTes,  as  alio  ihroufth 
the  round  circular  piece  P,  fixed  on  the 
faid  frame.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
fpindle  is  fixed  another  round  piece  O, 
vvhich  reprefents  the  upper  mill-ftoné, 
is  a  fpout  of  water  filling  tlie  tube  or 
trunk,  and  giving  motion  thereto  5  and 
confequently  to  «he  axis  and  upper  ítone  : 
hy  the  hmizontal  jets  of  water  from  each 
«nd  to  the  trunk  IK,  through  holes 
made  at  each  end  on  contrarv  fides« 
VOL.  IIÍ. 
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While  the  holes  continua  í^opped,  the 
trunk  will  be  at  reft,  becaufe  then  the 
preíTure  is  equal  over  allihe  parts  5  but 
when  the  holes  are  open,  the  preíTore  of 
the  water  (by  its  having  liherty  ro  iflue 
out)  wili  be  leís  on  that  pirt  where  the 
hole  is,  than  on  tiie  other  part  oppofite 
to  it  5  which  ftronger  prtíTure  will  pre- 
vail,  and  carry  round  the  trunk  and  tube 
with  the  axle  and  ftone,  in  a  contrary 
dire6lion  ;  and  each  hole  contributes  lo 
produce  this  motion,  which  will  be  great- 
erorleíTer  in  proportion  to  the  momenta 
of  the  jets  of  water,  or  greater  or  leíTer 
aperture  of  the  holes. 
For  it  is  eafy  to  underftand,  that  the 
power  of  this  machine  is  derived  from, 
or  dependí  upon,  three  things  :  i.  The 
velocity  of  the  fpouiing-water.  2.  The 
quantity  thereof.  .  And,  3.  The  diftance 
at  which  the  wat?r  fpouts  from  the  axis 
of  motion.  The  two  firíl  make  the  mo- 
mentum  arifing  from  the  preíTure  of  the 
fluid,  which  is  proportional  to  the  alti- 
tude  or  height  of  the  tube  ;  the  laft  is  of 
a  mechanicaj  nature,  for  the  trunk  ís,  in 
this  refpeól,  exaélly  of  the  nature  of  the 
lever. 

When  the  quantity  of  water  ís  not  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  turn  an  underíliot-wheel,  and 
there  is  not  height  enough  for  an  over- 
fhot  one,  «he  water  is  made  to  fall  into 
the  buckets  of  a  breaft-wheel,  as  it  is 
called,  (fee píate CLXXVII.  fig.  1.)  about 
the  height  of  the  center  of  the  Ihaft,  and 
to  work  by  its  weight  till  it  gets  to  the 
bottom,  thro'  the  channel  T  G  D. 
The  late  ingeniousDr.  Barker  contrivcd 
one  of  thefe,  which,  notwiihílanding  the 
difadvantage  already  hinted,  fell  little 
íliort  of  an  overfliot  one.  The  wheel 
A  A  A  is  nincteen  ftet  in  diameier,  with 
twelvc  anns  and  twenty-four  ladle- 
boards,  which  receive  the  water  a  little 
above  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
at  T,  and  do  not  part  with  it  till  they 
come  to  the  loweft  partof  the  wheel.  Ta 
efFeft  this,  ihcre  is  a  circular  channel 
GGH,  the  ftaion  of  which  gg  GG, 
(ibid.  fig.  a.)  made  by  a  plañe  pafling 
through  the  whecrs  centc-r,  isevery  where 
eighteen  «nches  fquare  :  the  ladle-bonrds, 
F  F,  (ibid,)  neaily  fiil  this  channel,  fo  as 
to  ¡uft  pafs  down  without  touching  it, 
D¿/isthe  fupportcr  of  the  ladle-board, 
with  a  hole  near  d  to  drivc  a  key  or  wedge 
on  the  infide  of  the  fole  of  the  wheel,. 
aaaOi  to  hold  faíi:  this  piece  togethec 
with  the  ladle  board. 
Of  all  the  water- milis  that  have  hitherto 

been 
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bcen  thought  of,  there  are  none  more 
íngenlous  or  finíple  than  thol'e  which 
bave  heen  invented  at  Touloiiíe  ¡n  Lan- 
gueil^'c  5  the  deícription  of  vvhicli,  taken 
fiom  BeÜdor,  ¡s  as  fipllows. 
Tlif  ie  are  fixteen  milis  a-breafl:  which 
go  co:"!tinually,  and  which  ferve  both  the 
<  ity  and  county  around  it  wíth  flour  : 
f)ut  as  tliey  are  a  11  equnllv  aéled  upon 
by  the  curren»^,  and  are  invicpenderc  of 
one  another,  we  íhall  only  delbribe  three 
of  ihem* 

Píate  CLXXVJII.  fig.  i.  Ihews  the  plan 
of  Tevcral  pieces  of  mafon  vvork  ihat 
j'erve  as  piers  to  feveral  arches  which  fluit 
with  íluices,  and  are  reprefented  in 
lig.  4.  which  is  an  elevation  look  upon 
the  lengih  A  B.  Every  fluice  anfwers  to 
a  channel  7,  faced  with  mafo^-work, 
and  which  grows  narrower  continually 
till  it  corr.es  to  C  D,  where  it  ternninates 
at  a  cyh'ndrical  vefTel  CE  D  without  any 
bottom,  which  is  likewife  of  ílone-work : 
the  water  which  is  confined  brhind  the 
Hulee  5,  and  paífing  ihrough  the  hole 
22,  entera  with  great  velocny  into  the 
channel,  and  not  finding  fo  large  a  paf- 
fage  to  run  out  by  as  that  hy  which  it 
entered,  it  Iwells  and  falls  with  the  great- 
er  forcé  into  the  cylinder,  forming  a 
whiilpool,  and  t\irns  a  horizontal  wheel 
at  ihe  bottom  of  it,  which  is  repreíented 
at  F.  The  axle  I  of  this  wheei  termi- 
iiates  at  the  mill-ftone  K,  fig.  a.  The 
water,  when  it  has  run  round  feveral 
times  in  the  cylinder,  and  flruck  the 
latllcs  of  the  wheel,  runs  out  again  by 
the  openings  left  betwixi  ihefe  ladles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  gees  ctf 
on  the  underfide  by  a  ílope.  This  niay 
Jerve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  con- 
ítruílion  of  thelé  mill«,  wliich  we  íhall 
now  deícribc  more  parlicularly. 
The  wheel  has  a  pivot  which  is  fixed  in 
the  r-cket  made  iu  the  refting  place  N, 
(ííg.  a.)'  This  reíting  place  is  hipported 
at  V  by  a  threíhold  inio  which  it  is  mor- 
ticed  5  tlie  extremity  of  it,  X,  is  fixed 
hy  an  iron-pin  to  the  beam  O,  luí'pended 
hy  the  lever  PQ^,  (fig.  a.)  lupported  at 
ene  etíd  P,  and  liifpended  at  the  othcr  to 
the  beam  Q^,  pierced  at  the  top  with 
íeví  ial  holes  to  receive  an  irun-pin  :  and 
as  »!l  the  difftrent  pteccs  move  to^'.ether, 
when  the  exrrcmity  R  is  Ijfted  upor  iet 
down,  the  wheel  F  may  be  raiíed  or 
Jüwered  on  purpofe  to  bring  the  up)>er 
mlll-rtone  K  nenr  to  ihe  under  one,  as 
is  uíml  in  commoo  milis. 
The  hcitjht  cí  i\k  cylinder  is  exprefíed 
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by  L  M,  and  you  may  fee,  on  the  ííá* 
where  the  water  runs  ofF,  the  ma'on- 
vvork  of  which  it  ís  compoíed,  and  which 
h  fuppoited  by  thefe  beams  M  andT. 
There  is  in  this  part  an  arch  S  hehÍDd 
each  cylinder,  which  cannot  be  wcll 
diftinguiíhed  but  in  fig,  3.  which  is  an 
elevation  of  the  n^ill  upon  the  line  QJÍ, 
wheie  you  may  djllinguiíli  the  differcnt 
parts  en  the  infide  froin  the  place  where 
the  water  enters  to  where  it  runs  oüt. 
And  to  know  them  you  have  only  to  fetk 
for  the  different  figures  and  letters  oF the 
feveral  plates,  which  íliow  the  relationof 
the  parís  10  one  anoiher,  in  the  different 
points  of  view.  The  mafonry  of  the 
cylinders  is  founded  upon  carpentefs 
work :  for  as  the  water  paíTes  under. 
neath,  it  was  neceíTary  to  build  them  in 
the  air,  and  to  fupport  thtm  on  the 
piers  Y, 

Thefe  milis  are  fo  difpofed,  that  all  the 
parts  belongíng  to  one,  may  he  taken  10 
pieces  without  hindering  the  going  of 
any  of  the  reft,  when  there  is  any  re. 
pairs  to  be  made,  as  every  one  has  ¡ts 
own  channel,  whirh  needs  only  to  íhut 
to  be  at  libcrty  of  working  boih  above 
and  below. 

As  there  is  only  five  fcet  four  inches 
(almoít  fix  feetEngliíh)  from  the  cerner 
of  one  njill-ftone  to  anoiher,  you  may 
build  twelve  milis  upon  a  river  of  Un 
or  twelve  fathowis  in  breadth,  whereag 
ufirally  they  only  mske  four,  and  morc- 
over  they  are  obliged  to  build  on  bcth 
fides  :  in  this  kind,  as  theic  is  neithtr 
cog- wheel  ñor  trundle  head,  ñor  nry 
fr¡5\lon  befides  thar  of  the  pivot  of  the 
whcei,  they  feldom  want  repairs.  Tlie 
v^hecl  is  three  feet  in  diameterandisroade 
cf  one  piece  of  the  body  of  a  tree,  and 
the  !ad!es  are  cut  out  on  it,  which  sre  in- 
clined  on  its  thicknefs,  and  made  lomewbat 
bending,  as  you  may  fee  on  the  figure, 
There  migbt  be  feveral  curious  enquiñes 
made  for  the  improving  this  wheel; 
we  íhall  only  mention,  that  the  water 
which  turns  it  moves  it  with  a  torce 
compouuíled  cf  its  weight  and  the  dr- 
cular  dircíHon  which  it  receives  from 
the  cylinder:  the  bending  of  ihe  ladles 
ought  to  be  circular,  and  the  inclination 
which  they  have  from  top  ro  bcticm, 
ought  to  lUrike  an  anglc  of  54.**  44 
the  axle  of  the  wht-el,  fince  it  is  the  lame 
cafe  as  the  faüs  of  a  wind-mill. 
//WJVI1LL,  ov  hcrfi  MiLL y  thatworked 
by  the  hand,  or  by  horfes,  A  {píate 

CLXXVIL  fi-.        the  lon^  beam  or 
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levcr  for  moving  ít,  may  be  double, 
triple»  or  quadruple,  fo  as  to  receive  íe- 
vcral  men  or  borles,  to  drive  fevera)  milis 
at  once.  B  is  the  cog  vvheel,  placed 
horizontally,  with  pins  fixed,  not  on  its 
jilane,  biu  on  the  ouifide,  at  the  circuni- 
f¿rence  of  the  joints.  The  trundle  head 
is  mailced  C,  the  fupport  D,  the  iron- 
axis  E,  and  the  drum  where  the  inill- 
(lones  are  inclafed  F. 
MiLL  is  alfo  ufed  fbr  any  machine,  whi'-h 
being  moved  by  fonie  externa  1  for<:e, 
irakés  a  ftrong  impreífion  on  ihings  ap- 
püed  thercto :  fuch  are  fulling-miiis, 
paper-mills,  milis  ufed  in  coining,  gun- 
pDwJer-müIs,  oil-mills,  ftamping-mills, 
fugAr-mills,  Éff.  SeeFuLLiNG,  Paper, 
Coining, 

C).//rMfLL,  Thecyder-mill  {ibid^ñg,  2.) 
confifts bf  a  large  round  trough,  A  ;  into 
tthich  the  apples  are  thrown,  and  there 
reduccd  to  a  pulp,  by  means  of  the 
wooden  vvheel,  B,  wbofe  axis,  D,  is  faí- 
tened  to  a  turning  beam,  C,  and  turned 
round  hy  a  horfe.  When  the  apples  are 
ihus  reduced  to  pulp,  they  are  put  into 
thecyder-preís.    See  the  anide  Press. 

Q¡f¡-p(rtvder  MiLL,  is  ihatiiled  for  pound- 
ing  and  beating  together  the  ingredienis 
whcrcof  gun-powder  is  compofed,  See 
the  anide  Gun-povvder. 
Thefe  ingredients  being  diily  propor- 
tioned  and  put  into  the  mortars  of  the 
mili,  which  are  hollow  pieces  of  wood, 
each  capable  of  holding  twenty  pounds 
cf  pafte,  are  incoi  porated  by  means  of 
the  peftles  and  fprinkling.    There  are 
iwenty-four  mortars  in  each  mili,  where 
aremade  t^ch  day  480  pounds  of  gun- 
pov/der;  care   being  taken  to  fprinkie 
the  ingredients  in  the  mortars  with  water, 
fiom  time  to  time,  Jeft  they  íbould  take 
me.  The  peftle  is  a  piece  of  wood  ten 
fíít  high  and  4    inches  broad,  armed  at 
boiíoni  with  a  round  piece  of  metal,  It 
^riglisabout  fixty  pounds,  ^ 
But  the  operaiion  of  ibis  mili  will  be 
UCérconceived  from  an  infpeélion  of  its 
ífveral  parts.    Píate  CLXXIX.  fig.  i. 
repcfenis  the  plan  of  the  water  wheel  and 
tnindle-heads  j  where  A  is  the  wheel, 
l^itsarbor ;  C,  D,  the  two  irundle-heads, 
fJch  turning  with  their  proper  arbor  ;  E 
ths  cog.wheel  dríven  by  the,  arhors  of 
j^e  great  wheel,  and  inferiing  its  teeih 
^'^'•••'ccn  the  fpindles  of  ihe  trundle-heads, 
"■•^^esone  of  ihem  turn  ene  way  a^d  the 
o'banoiher  way. 

2.  ibiíi.  is  the  profile  of  the  great 
»''i{eland  co^-wheel,  naarked  A  and  E  j 
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where  B  B  is  the  arbor  of  the  great 
wheel,  C  the  arbor  of  the  truixijf-head  C, 
FF  ihc  peíties,  and  H  H  the  uuifides  of 
the  moitats, 

Fig.  3.  ilíiíí.  is  a  plan  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine i  A  being  the  great  wheel  j  B  its 
arbor  j  C,  D,  the  íjrundle-heads,  eacli 
wiih  ifs  proper  arbor,  called  here  cant- 
ing- wheel  j  being  each  environed  witli 
tweive  fmail  pieces  of  wood,  called  lifrs, 
jutting  out  to  raife  the  pcft!e<:.    E  is  the 
cog- wheel  5  GG  the  tails  cf  the  peílles, 
and  HH  the  bottoms  of  the  mortars. 
If  water  be  given  to  the  great  wheel,  the 
cog- wheel  mull  likewife  move  and  drive. 
contrary  ways  the   two  trundle-heads 
and  their  canting-wheejs  ;  and  each  lifr, 
turning  with  the  caiiting-wheels,  ineets 
with  the  ftay  of  a  peílle,  and  lets  it  faíl 
into  its  monar,    Thefe  tweive  lifts  are 
difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  is 
always  four  of  them  up,  and  four  peftles 
unequally  ready  to  faJI,  ío  that  oniy  ene 
of  ttiem  falls  at  a  rime  5  and  on  this 
dilpofition  of  the  peftles  depends  the  equa- 
lity  of  the  trituration,  which  fucceeds 
ftiíl  berter,   by  making  the  pafte  pafs 
tnro' the  feveral  mortar?  at  regu!?r  taimes. 
Mi  T.  L  for  iroji-nvork,    See  S m IT h  E  r  y, 
Saiving  MiLL,    See  the  article  Sawíng. 
Sugar  MiLL.  See  the  article  Sugar. 
Tann'wg^WliLl,,   See  Tanníng-Mill. 
MiLL-POOL,  a  ftock  or  pcnd  pf  water, 
by  the  forcé  of  vvhich  the  mction  of  a. 
water-mili  iseñeéíed. 
The  dam  of  a  mili  pool  is  raifed much  in 
the  fame   manner  as  direíled  íor  fifti- 
ponds.    See  the  article  Fish-pond, 
MlLL-STONE,  that  ufed  in  milis,  for  grind- 
ingj  being  ufually  made  of  feveral  fpe- 
cíes  of  pfaduria,  or  free  flone.    See  the 
article  PsADURiA.  ' 
MILLAND,   or  Milhand,  a  town  of 
Guienne  in  France,  fixty  miles  north- 
weft  Montpelier. 
MILLENARIANS.  or  Chiliasts,  a 
ñame  givcn  to  thoíe,  who,  in  the  primi- 
tive  ages,  believed  that  the  faints  will 
one  day  reign  on  earth  with  Jcfus  Chrift 
a  thoufand  years.    The  formrr  appel- 
lation  is  of  latín  original,   the  Jatter 
of  Greek,  and  both  of  the  fame  im- 
port. 

The  millenarians  held,  ihat  after  the 
coming  of  antichrift,  and  the  deftru6\ion 
of  all  nations,  which  fliall  follnw,  there 
Ihall  be  a  fiift  rerurrcálion  of  the  jtift: 
alone :  th?.t  all  who  ftiall  be  found  uoon 
earth,  boih  good  and  bad,  Ihall  continué 
alive  5  the  güod^  toobey  the  juíl  who  are 
i2i  N  a  rircn;^ 
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rifen,  as  their  prínces ;  tbe  bad,  to  be 
conqtieif  d  by  the  jufl:,  and  to  be  fubje5l 
to  thetr.  :  ihat  Jefus  Chrift  vvill  then  de- 
fcend  fiom  heaven  in  bis  glory  ;  that  the 
city  of  Jerulalem  will  be  rebuilt,  en- 
Jarged,  embelliíhcd,  a^  d  ¡ts  gates  lland 
open  nielit  and  day.    They  applied  to 
ihls  nesv  Jerufalem,  what  Is  í'aid  in  ihe 
Apocalypi'e,  ch.  xxi.  and  to  the  tennple, 
.        that  is  wiitten  ín   Ezekitl  xx'^vi. 
Here,  ihry  pretenfled  Jeí'us  Chriít  will 
fix  the  fest  <  f  his  empire,  and  reign  a 
íhouland  vears  wiih  «he  laints,  patii- 
3r-  Hs  and  proph^ts,  who  will  enjoy  per- 
feft  and  unit'terrupíed  felicity. 
Thii^  irign  of  our  Saviour  on  earth  isufu- 
aiiy  ftyled  the  millenium,  or  reign  of  a 
thourmd  v'^ars. 
MILLEPES,  the  common  wood-louse, 
a  ipcties   of  the  oniPrus  with  a  blunt 
fo'kfd  tol.    See  tht  article  Oniscus. 
lis  hr-dy  is  fliort  anti  hroad,  approaching 
to  a.i  oval  figure  ^  it  grows  to  near  half 
an  inrh    r.  length,   and  aboui  half  ils 
length  in  dian  éter ;  its  hack  is  Icme- 
wh  it  ronndt'il,  ihe  bL-íly  fl::t  j  the  colour 
a.  biuiíh  prey  ;  and  ih?  legs  are  feven  or 
eight  on  t-ach  fide,  hut  the  more  uíual 
number  'S  ft-ven.    ít  runs  niinbly,  and 
on  be»rg  tourhtd  rolls  itfelf  up  to  a  kind 
of  bail.    It  is  common  about  oíd  trees, 
and  under  logs  of  wood  and  ftones. 
The  Iifft  way  of  taking  thefe  animáis,  is 
jwallowing  them  alive  ;  for  a?  thty  roll 
themftlves  inlo  a  kind  of  pill,  they  eafily 
ílip  down  the  throai  untalted,  and  are  im- 
mediátely  deftroyed  on  falling  into  the 
Itomach  :  this  is  ihe  furtft  way  of  hav- 
ing  ?11  their  virtues  ;  the  ncxt  to  this  h 
bruifing  them  in  wine,  and  taking  the 
expreíTion,    They  are  fometimes  dried, 
and  given  in  powder,  but  in  this  ftate 
they  loíe  the  greater  part  of  their  virtues  ; 
however,  if  the  patient  can  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  them  no  other  way,  the  beft 
method  of  preparing  them,  is  that  or- 
dered  in  the  New  London  Difpenfator)', 
which  is  the  tying  them  up  in  a  thin  can- 
vas-cloth,  and  fufpending  them  within  a 
covered  vtíTel,  overthefteam  of  hot  fpí- 
rit  of  wine  j  they  are  foon  killed  by  this 
vapour,  and  rendered  friable. 
Millipedes  are  aperient,  attenuant,  and 
detergent;  they  diííolve  vifcous  humours, 
are  good  inali  obftruólions  of  the  vifcera, 
and  have  even  been  celebratcd  by  fome 
writers  as  a  remedy  for  the  llone,  which 
it  is  pretended  they  have  a  'power  of  re- 
ducing  to  a  mucilage,  and  carrying  ofF. 
They  are  ofien  found  to  be  of  fcrvice  in 
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aílhmas,  and  gaeat  good  has  been  füm«. 
time  done  by  a  Icng  courfe  of  them  in 
diforders  of  the  eyes, 

MILLERIA,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia- 
pplygamia  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  radíated  j  thereis  Icarce 
any  vifible  receptacle  of  the  feeds,  which 
are  fmgle  after  each  particular  flower, 
and  have  no  pappus  or  down. 

MILLET,  ?miiumf  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  triandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a  bivalve  glume  j  ihe 
corolla  is  bivalve,  íhorter  than  the  cup, 
and  grows  lo  the  fetd,  which  is  fingle 
and  roundiíli, 

MiPet«feed  is  accoimted  refriger.int  and 
drying,  sn-l  recommended  in  fluxcs :  it 
is  alfo  faid  to  promote  fweat  and  uriñe 
very  powerfully. 

MILLING,  in  the  manufaílure  of  cloth, 
the  fame  vvith  fuUing,  See  Fulling, 
Mdling  of  filk,  is  an  operaiion  otherwife 
called  throwing. 

MILLION,  in  arithmetic,  theniimberof 
ten  hundred  tliouland,  or  a  ihoufand 
times  a  thoufand.    See  ihe  anide  NuM. 

BER  and  NUMERATION. 

MILLREE,  a  Portugueie  gold-coin.  Sse 

the  article  CoiN. 
MTLO,  or  Meló,  one  of  the  iílandsof 

the  Archipelago,  fixty  miles  nortb  of 

Candia. 

MILT,  in  anatomy,  a  ñame  fometioici 
given  toihe  fpleen.    See  SPLEEN. 

MiLT,  or  Melt,  is  alfo  a  denomination 
by  which  fome  cali  the  rows  of  fiíhes, 

MILTENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany, 
eighteen  miles  fuuth  of  AfchaíTenherg. 

MILTON,  the  ñame  of  feveral  market- 
towns,  as  one  twelve  miles  north-eaílof 
Dorchefter,  and  anoiher  twelve  mil« 
north-eaft  of  Maidftone. 

MILVUS,  the  k.ite,  in  ornithology,  a 
fpecies  of  falcon,  with  a  forked  tail,  a 
yellow  cera,  a  brown  body,  and  a  wbitiíh 
head.  It  is  a  very  common  bird  with  ü8, 
about  the  fize  of  a  large  tame  pigeoB. 
See  the  arttcle  Falcon  and  KiTE. 

MiLVUs,  in  ichthyology,  the  lame  with 
the  hirundo  pifcis,  or  fwallow.fiüi.  See 
the  article  HiRUNDO. 

MIME,  fxt¡x^,  in  the  antieot  comcdy,  a 
perfon  who  a¿led  any  charaíler  by  mere 
geílures,  and  henee  denominated  panto* 
mime.    See  the  article  Pantomime. 

MIMESIS,  fxifxr.ai;,  in  rhetoric,  the  ¡mt- 
tating  the  vóice  and  geftures  of  anoiher 
perfon , 

MIMOSA,  the  sensitive  plant,  in 
bolany.    See  llie  avticle  Sensitive. 
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MlMULUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe 
(lidynamia-angiofpermía  dais  of  plants» 
withiiouble  lligmaia,  and  a  ringcnt  mo- 
nopetalous  flower;  the  fruit  is  a  bilocular 
capfule,  with  feveral  feeds  in  each  cell. 

MIMÜSOPS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
oftandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confiíls  of  eight  petáis  § 
and  its  fruit  is  a  drupe. 

MINA,  in  grecian  antiquify,  a  money  of 
account,  equal  to  an  hundred  drachms. 
See  MoNEY  and  Drachm. 

MíNCIO,  or  Menzo,  a  liver  of  Italy, 
which,  after  running  thiough  the  dutchy 
of  Mantua,  difchaiges  itfelí"  ioto  the  Po, 
at  Borgoforte. 

MIND,  mens,  vu;,  a  thinkíng  ¡ntelligent 
being,  oiherwife  called  fpirit,  in  oppoíl- 
lion  to  matter  or  body,  See  the  anieles 
BoDYand  Spirit. 

.  The  culture  of  the  human  mind  ís  more 
immediately  laught  in  the  fciences  of  lo- 
gics  and  ethics,  See  Logic  and Ethics. 
When  themin'.',  fays  Mr.Locke,  turnsits 
view  inwards  upon  itfeif,  thinkingis  the 
fii  ít  idea  that  occurs;  wherein  it  oblérves  a 
great  variety  of  modifications,  whence  it 
íVames  to  itlelf  diítinft  ideas.  See  Idea. 
Thus  the  preception  annexed  to  any  im- 
prefiion  on  the  body  by  an  external  ob- 
je£l,  is  called  fenfation  ;  when  an  idea 
recuis  without  the  prefence  of  the  obje6l, 
it  is  called  remembrancc  5  when  fought 
after  by  the  mind,  and  broughtagain  in- 
to  view,  it  is  recolleftion  ;  when  the 
ideas  are  taken  notice  of,  and  as  it  were 
regiftered  in  ihe  mcmory,  it  is  aiiention  5 
when  the  mind  fixes  its  view  on  any  one 
idea,  and  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  ii  Í8 
called  ftudy. 

MINDANGO,  the  largeft  of  the  Philip- 
pine  lílandí,  except  Luconia,  is  fituated 
between  110°  and  izG^  eaíl  longitude, 
and  hetween  5^  and  10°  north  iat. 

MINDELHEIM,  a  city  of  Germany, 
thirty-three  miles  fouth  eaftofUlm.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Min- 
delheim,  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Marl- 
boiough,  by  thecmperor  in  1704.. 

MINDEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capi- 
tal üf  a  dutchy  of  the  fame  ñame,  fitu- 
ated fon  y  miles  weft  of  Hanovcr. 

MINDORA,  oneofthePhilippine  iflands, 
lies  fouth-weft  of  Luconia,  from  which 
it  is  fituated  by  a  narrow  channel. 

MINE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  place  under 
ground,  where  metáis,  minerals,  or  even 
precious  ftones  are  dug  up.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  DiGGiNG. 

As,  therefore,  the  matter  dug  out  of 
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mines  Is  varíous,  the  mines  themfelves  ac» 
quire  various  denominationj:,  as  gold- 
mines,  filver-mints,  copper-mines,  iron- 
mines,  diamond-mines,  falt-mines,  mines 
of  antimony,  of  alum,  See  the  ar- 

ticles  GOLD,  SlLVER,  &c. 
Mines,  then,  in  general,  are  veins  cr 
cavities  within  the  carth,  whofe  fides  re- 
ceding  from,  or  approaching  nearer  to, 
each other,  make them  of  unequal breadths 
in  different  places,  fometímes  forming 
larger  fpaces,  which  are  called  holes  : 
they  are  filled  with  fubftance?,  which, 
whether  metallic  or  of  any  other  nature, 
are  called  the  loads  j  when  the  fubftances 
forming  thefe  loads,  are  reduciblc  to  me- 
tal, the  loads  are  by  the  míncrs  faíd  be 
alive  5  otherwife  they  are  called  dead 
loads,  In  Cornwal  and  Devon,  the 
loads  always  hold  their  courfe  from 
eaftward  to  weftward  ;  though  in  other 
parís  of  England,  they  frequently  run 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  miners  report, 
that  the  fides  of  the  load  never  bear  in  a 
perpendicular,  but  conftanily  under-lay, 
either  to  the  north  or  to  the  fouth.  The 
load  is  frequently  intercepted  by  thecroíT- 
ing  of  a  vein  of  earth,  or  ftone,  or  fome 
different  metallic  fubftance;  in  whicii 
cafe  it  generally  happens  that  one  part  of 
the  load  is  moved  a  confiderable  diftance 
to  the  one  fide.  Thís  tranfient  load  is  by 
the  miners  called  ñooking:  and  the  part 
cf  the  load  which  is  to  be  moved,  is  faid 
tobe  heaved.  See  the  article  Flooking. 
According  to  Dr.  Nichols's  obfervations 
upon  mines,  they  feem  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  the  channels  througb  which  the  wa- 
ters  pafs  within  the  earth,  and,  like  ri- 
vers,  have  their  fmall  branches  opening 
into  them,  in  all  dire¿iions.  Moft  mines 
have  ílreams  of  water  running  through 
them  5  and  when  they  are  found  dry,  it 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  waters  having 
changed  their  courfe,  as  being  obliged  to 
it,  either  becaufe  the  load  has  ftopped  up 
the  antient  paílages,  or  that  fome  new 
?nd  more  eafy  ones  are  made. 
Mines,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  are  liable  to  ma- 
ny  contingencies  j  being  fometimes  poor, 
fometimes  foon  exhauftible,  fometimes 
fubjeól  to  be  drowned,  efpecially  when 
deep,  and  fometimes  hard  to  trace ;  yet 
thercaremany  inftanccs  of  mines  proving 
highly  advantageous  for  hiindreds  of 
years  :  the  mines  of  Potofi  are  lo  this  day 
worked  with  nearly  the  fame  fuccefs  as  at 
firít;  the  gold-mines  of  Cremnitz  have 
been  worked  almoll  thefe  ihoufand  years  5 
and  our  coinifli  tin-mines  areextremely 
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antícnt.  The  neat  profít  of  tlie  filver 
alone,  clug  in  ihe  mifnian  filver-mines  in 
Saxony,  is  ftill,  ¡n  thefpaceof  eight  years, 
computed  at  a  thoufand  ííx  hundred  and 
forty  four  míllions,  befides  fe\renty-three 
tons  of  gold.  Many  mines  have  been 
djfcovercd  by  accident :  a  torrent  firft  laid 
open  a  rirh  vein  of  the  filver-mine  at 
Fríberg  in  Germany  ;  fometimes  a  vio- 
lent  wind,  hy  blowing  up  trees,  or  over- 
turning  the  parts  of  rocks,  has  difcovcred 
a  mine  ;  the  fame  has  happened  by  vio- 
lent  íhovvers,  earthquakes,  thundcr,  the 
firing  of  woods,  or  even  the  ftroke  of  % 
plough-íhare,  or  horfe's  hoof. 
But  the  art  of  mining  does  not  wait  for 
thefe  favourabie  accidents,  but  d¡re611y 
goes  upon  the  fearch  and  difcovery  of  fuch 
mineral  vcins,  orrt,  or  fands,  as  may  be 
worth  the  wcrking  for  metal.  The  prin- 
cipal inveftigation  and  difcovery  of  mines 
depend  upon  a  particular  fagacity,  or  ac- 
quired  habit  of  ¡udging  from  particular 
figns,  that  metallic  matters  are  contained 
in  cerlain  parts  of  the  earth,  not  far  below 
its  furface.  The  principal  figns  of  a  la- 
tcnt  metallic  vein,  feems  reducible  to  ge- 
neral heads,  fuch  as,  i.  The  difcovery 
of  certain  mineral  waters.  a,  The  dif- 
colouration  of  the  trees  or  grafs  of  a 
place.  3.  The  finding  of  pieces  of  ore 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  4.  The 
rife  of  warm.  exhalations.  5.  The  find- 
ing of  metallic  fands,  and  thelike.  All 
which  are  fo  many  encouragements  for 
maklng  a  ftrifler  fearch  near  the  places 
where  any  thing  of  ^his  kind  appears  ; 
whence  rules  of  praélice  might  be  formed 
for  reducing  this  art  to  a  greaier  certainty, 
But  whcn  no  evident  maiks  of  a  mine 
appears,  the  íkilful  mineralift  ufually 
bores  into  the  earth.  in  fuch  places  as 
from  fome  analogy  of  knowledge,  gain- 
ed  by  experience,  or  by  obferving  the  fi- 
tuation,  courfe,  or  nature  of  othcr  mines, 
he  judges  may  contain  metal:  this  me- 
thod  of  boring  we  have  already  given 
iincier  the  article  Boring. 
Aftcr  the  mine  is  found  the  next  thing 
to  be  confidered,  is  whether  it  may  be 
dug  to  advantage.  In  order  to  determine 
this,  we  are  duly  to  weigh  the  nature  of 
the  place,  and  its  íituation,  as  to  wood, 
water,  carriagc,  hcalthinefs,  and  the  like, 
and  compare  the  relult  with  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  ore,  the  charge  of  digging, 
fíamping,  w^Oiing,  and  fmelting.  See 
STAMPiNG,WASHiNG,and  Smelting. 
Particularly  the  form  and  fituation  of  ihe 


fpot  íhould  be  well  confidered.  A  mine 
muíl  either  happen,  i.  In  a  mountain, 
a.  In  a  bilí.  3.  In  a  valley.  Or,  ^] 
in  a  flat,  But  mountains  and  hills  are 
dug  with  much  greater  eafe  and  conveni- 
ence,  chiefly  becaufe  the  drains  and  bur- 
rows,  that  is  the  adils  or  avenues  may  be 
here  readily  cut,  both  to  drain  the  water 
and  to  form  gang-ways  for  bringing  out 
the  lead,  &c,  In  all  the  four  c;:fe5  we 
are  to  look  out  for  the  veins  which  the 
rains,  or  other  accidental  thing,  niay 
have  laid  barc.5  and  if  fuch  a  vein  be 
found,  it  may  often  be  proper  to  opea 
the  mine  at  that  place,  efpecially  if  the 
vein  prove  tolerably  large  and  rich :  other- 
wife  the  moft  comraodious  place  for  fitu- 
ation ís  to  be  chofe  for  the  purpofe,  fv¡x, 
neither  on  a  flat,  ñor  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, but  on  the  fides.  The  beft  fitua- 
tion  for  a  mine,  is  a  mounta¡nous,woody, 
wholfome  fpot ;  of  a  fafe  eafy  afcent,  and 
bordering  on  a  navigable  river.  The 
places  abounding  with  mines  are  gene- 
rally  healthy,  as  ftanding  high,  and  cve. 
ry  where  expofed  to  the  air  5  yet  fome 
places,  where  mines  are  found,  prove  poi- 
lónous,  and  can,  upon  no  account,  be 
dug,  though  ever  fo  rich  :  the  way  of  ex- 
amining  a  fufpefled  place  of  this  kind,  is 
to  make  experiments  upon  brutes,  byex- 
pofing  them  to  the  effluvia  or  exhalations 
tofind  theeffefls. 

For  the  difFcrent  veins,  and  the  manner 
©f  tracing  them,  fee  the  anides  Vein, 
and  Metals, 

Devoníhire  and  Cornvi^al,  where  there  are 
a  great  many  mines  of  copper  and  tin,  is 
a  vcry  mountainous  country,  which  gives 
an  opportunity  in  many  places  to  make 
adits,  or  fubterraneous  drains,  to  fome 
valley  at  a  diftance,  by  which  to  carry 
off  the  water  from  the  mine,  which  other- 
wife  would  drown  them  out  fi  om  geiting 
the  ore.  Thefe  adits  are  fometimes  car- 
ried  a  mile  or  two,  and  dug  at  a  vaft  ex- 
pence,  as  from  2  to  4000  1.  efpecially 
where  the  ground  is  rocky  ;  and  yet  they 
find  this  cheaper  than  to  draw  up  the  wa- 
ter out  of  the  mine  quite  to  the  top,  when 
the  water  runs-in-f>lenty,  and  the  mine 
is  deep.  Sonríetimes,  indeed,  they  can- 
not  find  a  lével  near  enough,  to  which 
an  adit  may  be  carried  from  the  very  bot- 
tom  of  the  mine 5  yet  they  find  it  worth 
while  to  make  an  adit  at  half  the  height 
to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raifed,  thereby 
faving  half  the  expence  5  where  being  dc- 
livered  into  the  trough  LZ  (pl,  CLXXX. 
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fig.  I»)  ^'^^^  ""^^^  ground,  wíth- 
out  being  drawn  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
inine. 

The  late  Mr.  Coftar,  confidering  that 
fojnetimes  from  fmall  ftreanis,  and  fome- 
times  from  little  íprings,  or  colle6lions 
of  rain-water,  one  míght  have  a  pretty 
(leal  of  water  above  ground,  though  not 
afufficient  quantlty  to  turn  an  overíhot- 
wheel,  thought  that  if  a  íufficient  fall 
might  be  had,  this  colle5lion  of  water 
might  be  made  ufefiil  in  raifing  the  water 
in  a  mine  to  the  adir,  where  it  may  be 
carried  ofF.  The  fall  to  be  had,  appear- 
ed  to  him  to  be  C  L  (ibid,)  the  height  of 
the  mouth  of  the  mine  down  to  the  adir, 
which  we  (hall  heie  fuppofe  twenty -five 
yaiíls.  Then  he  contrived  to  place  a 
rag.wheel  R  R,  with  its  chain  or  bucket- 
pump,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  C  as 
leprefented  in  the  figure ;  receiving  the 
water,  coUeóled  in  the  ciftern  W,  thro' 
the  pipe  A,  conveying  it  into  the  buckets 
B.makingthcm  go  the  reverfe  way  (be- 
caufe  in  the  common  chain-pump,  the 
lag  wheel  carries  the  buckets,  but  here 
ihe  buckets  carry  the  rag  wheel)  down  as 
faras  the  adit,  into  which  they  difcharge 
lhemrelvesat¿¿j  where turning  another 
rag-wheel  r  r,  whofe  axis  works  an  en- 
gine  that  brings  the  water  from  the  bot- 
tom,  and  delivers  it  into  the  adit  L  Z, 
which  carries  away  both  the  watcrs  to  the 
opening  at  the  bortom  of  the  mountain, 
which  we  fuppofe  at  a  great  diílance  from 
tlie  mine. 

Any  kind  of  engine  may  be  worked  by 
ihis  lower  rag-wheel,  whofe  axis  is  H  I 
(Ih'ui,)  as,  for  example,  a  common  chain 
pump,  by  making  the  rag-wheel  fufficí- 
ently  deep  ;  or  cranks,  as  reprefenied  at 
G^,  woiking  two  pump  rods  K,  K, 
moving  in  the  barréis  M,  M,  and  deli- 
vering  iheir  water  into  the  trough  LZ, 
leading  to  the  adit, 

N.B,  There  muít  be  a  wheel  fixed  to 
the  axis  of  the  upper  rag-wheel  at  C, 
to  carry  a  pinion  or  fmaller  wheel  D, 
^  iving  a  fly  E  F  ;  in  order  to  regúlate  the 
n^otion  of  the  wbole  machine,  and  pre- 
vent  jciks. 

Oneconfiderable  advantage  may  be  reap- 
ed  from  a  great  fall  of  a  fmall  quantíty 
water,  by  fixing  Dr.  Barker's  breaft- 
v^heela  little  above  the  adít-ciftern  under 
ground.  Leí  píate  CLXXVII.  fig.  i.  be 
inverted,  as  at  n<>  3.  ibui.  and  PP/>/> 
""^prejents  the  boitom  of  a  fquare  per- 
pendicular trough,  that  conveys  the  wa- 
^ to  ihe  mouth  of  the  circular  channel 
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G  G,  where  the  ladle-boards  run  ín  the 
direftion  3,  4,  5,  and  quit  the  water  at 
6.  A  chain  C  o,  pulling  the  íhuttle  M  ti, 
lets  down  the  water  upon  the  ladle- 
boards,  in  proportíon  to  its  quantity- 
The  axis  of  this  wheel,  in  going  round, 
may  be  made  to  move  any  kind  of  water- 
work,  to  bring  up  the  water  from  the 
bottom  of  a  mine  into  the  adit^  there  to 
be  carried  ofF. 
Mine,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  a  fub- 
terraneous  canal,  or  paíTcíge,  dug  under 
the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  fortification,  ín- 
tended  to  be  blown  up  by  gun-powder. 
The  alley  or  paíTage  of  a  mine  is  com- 
monly  about  four  feet  fquare  j  at  the  end 
cf  this  is  the  chamber  of  the  mine,  which 
is  a  cavity  about  five  feet  in  width  and  in 
length,  and  about  fix  feet  in  height  5  and 
here  the  gun-powder  is  ftowed.  The  fau- 
ciíTe  of  the  mine,  is  the  train,  for  which 
there  is  always  a  little  aperture  left.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  mines,  which  ac- 
quire  various  ñames,  as  royal  mines,  fer- 
pentine-mines,  forked-mines,  according 
as  their  paíTages  are  ftraight,  oblique, 
winding,  &c.  There  are  alfo  mines 
made  in  the  field,  which  are  called  fou- 
gades.  See  the  arricie  Fougade. 
Mines  are  eithei-  dug  wi  hin  the  body 
of  the  earfh,  as  thoíé  made  by  the  be- 
fiegcd  to  blow  up  the  works  of  the  befieg- 
ers,  before  they  raake  a  lodgment  on  the 
covered  w^y  5  or  in  eminences  and  rifing 
grounds,  as  to  make  a  breach  in  the  ram- 
parts,  &c,  or  to  blow  up  walls,  or  laftiy, 
lo  tear  up  rocks. 

Two  ounces  of  powder  have  been  found, 
by  experiment,  capable  of  raifing  two 
cubic  feet  of  earth  j  confequently  two 
hundred  ounces,  that  is  twelve  pounds 
eight  ounces,  wül  raifc  two  hundred  cu- 
bic feet,  which  is  oniy  fixteen  feet  íhort 
of  a  cubic  toife,  becaufe  two  hundred 
ounces  joined  together,  have  proportion- 
ably  a  greater  forcé  than  two  ounces,  as 
being  an  umted  forcé.  See  the  article 
Gun-powder. 

All  the  turnings  a  miner  ufes  to  carry  on 
his  mines,  and  through  which  he  con - 
du6^s  the  faucifle,  íhould  be  well  fílled 
with  earth  and  dung ;  and  the  mafonry 
in  proportion  to  the  earth  to  be  blown 
up,  as  3  to  2.  Theenlrance  of  the  cham- 
ber of  the  mine  ought  to  be  firmly  íhut 
with  thick  planks,  in  the  form  of  a  St. 
Andrew's  croí's,  fo  that  the  encloíure  be 
fecure,  and  the  void  fp^ices  íljut  up  with 
dung,  or  tempered  earth.  If  a  gallery 
be  made  beJow,  or  on  the  fide  of  the 
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chamber,  ít  muft  abfolutely  be  filled  up 
with  the  ftrongeft  mafonry,  haif  as  long 
again  as  the  height  of  the  earth  j  for  this 
gallery  wlll  not  anly  buril,  but  likewife 
obftrua  the  eíFea  of  the  mine.  The 
powder  íhouid  always  be  kept  in  íacks, 
wbích  are  opened  when  the  mine  is  charg- 
cd,  and  fome  of  the  powder  ftrevved 
about :  the  greater  the  quantity  of  earth 
to  be  raifed  is,  the  greater  is  the  eífect  of 
the  mine,  AippoCng  it  to  have  the  due 
proportion  of  powder.    Powder  has  the 
íame  effeft  upon  mafonry  as  upon  earth, 
that  is,  ¡t  will  proportionably  raife  ei- 
ther,  with  the  fame  velocity. 
The  branches  which  are  carried  into  the 
folidity  of  walls,  do  not  exceed  ihree  feet 
in  depth,  and  two  feet  fix  inches  ¡n  width 
iiearlyj  this  fort  of  mine  is  moft  excellent 
to  blow  up  the  ílrongell  walls. 
The  weight  of  a  cubic  foct  of  powder 
íliould  be  80  tb.  one  foot  one  inch  cube 
will  weígh  100  ib.  and  one  foot  two 
anches  and  eleven  twelfths,  150  íb.  and 
200  ib*  of  powder  will  be  one  foót  five 
ínches  cube;  however,  there  is  a  diver- 
fity  in  this,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
ÍAh  peter  in  the  gun -powder. 
If,  when  the  mines  are  made,  water  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber, 
planks  are  laid  there,  on  which  ihe  pow- 
der is  placed  either  in  facks  or  barréis, 
ICO  Ib.  each.   The  fauciíTe  muft  have 
a  clear  paíTage  to  the  powder,  and  be  laid 
¡n  an  auget,  or  wooden  trough,  through 
all  the  branches,   When  the  powder  is 
placed  in  the  chamber,  the  planks  are 
laid  to  cover  it,  and  others  again  acrofs 
thefe;  then  one  is  placed  over  the  top  of 
the  chamber,  which  is  íhaped  for.  that 
purpofe :  between  that  and  thofe  which 
cover  the  powder,  props  are  placed, 
which  íhore  it  up;  fome  ínclining  to- 
wards  ihe  outfide,  others  to  the  infide  of 
the  wall;  all  the  void  fpaces  bcing  tilled 
with  earth,    dung,   brick,   and  rough 
ftones.  Afierwards  planks  are  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  chamber  with  one 
pcrofs  the  top,  whereon  they  buttrefs  thrce 
ílrong  props,  whoíe  other  ends  are  like- 
wife proped  ag^inft  another  plank  filu- 
ated  on  tlie  fide  of  the  earth  in  the  branch; 
which  props  being  well  fixed  between  the 
planks  with  wedgcs,  the  branch  ftiould 
then  be  filled  up  lo  its  entrance  vith  the 
forementioned  materials.    The  faucifles 
which   p^ífs   throupli  the  fule  branches 
murt  be  ex3»5lly  the  fame  lengih  wíih  that 
in  the  n.iiddie,  to  which  th^y  join  :  the 
^lart  which  rebebes  beyond  the  enuance 


of  the  mine,  ís  that  which  conveys  tíij 
fire  to  the  oiher  three ;  the  fauciíTes  be. 
ingof  equal  length  will  fpring  togeiber.' 
From  a  great  number  of  experimentí?,  it 
appears,  i.  That  the  forcé  of  a  minéis 
always  towards  the  weakeít  fide  ;  fo  that 
the  difpofidon  of  the  chamber  of  a 
mine  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  detw- 
mine  this  effeél.  2.  That  the  quantity 
pf  powder  muft  be  greater  or  lefs,  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  greater  or  lefs  weight  of 
ihe  bodies  to  be  raifed,  and  to  their 
greater  or  lefs  cohefion  ;  fo  that  you  are 
to  allow  for  each  cubic  fathom 
Of  loofe  earth,  9  or  xolfe, 

Firm  earth  and  ftrongfand,  n  ot  n 
Fat  clayey  earth,  I5  or  16 

New  mafonry,  not  ftrongly 

bound,  15  or  10 

Oíd  mafonry,  well  bound,    25  or  30 

3.  That  the  aperture,  or  entonnoir  of  a 
mine,  if  right  charged,  is  a  core,  ^he 
diameter  of  whofe  bafe  is  double  the 
height  taken  from  the  center  cf  ihe  minf» 

4,  That  when  the  mine  has  been  ovcr* 
charged,  its  entonnoir  is  nearly  cylindri» 
cal,  the  diameter  of  the  upper  extreme 
not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  cham* 
ber,  5.  That  befides  the  fliock  of  the 
powder  againít  the  bodies  it  takes  up, 
it  likewife  cruílies  all  the  earth  that  bor- 
ders  upon  it,  both  underneaüi  and  fidc* 
ways. 

To  charge  a  mine  fo  as  to  have  the  moft 
advantageous  eífe($>,  the  weight  of  the 
matter  to  be  carried  muft  be  knovvn; 
that  is,  the  folidity  of  a  right  conf, 
whofe  bafe  is  double  the  height  of  the 
earth  over  the  center  of  the  mine :  ihiis 
having  found  the  folidity  of  the  cone  ¡n 
cubic  fathoms,  multiply  the  number  cí 
fathoms  by  the  number  of  pounds  cf 
powder  neceíFary  for  raifing  the  inatter 
it  contains  ;  and  ¡f  the  cone  containi 
mafers  tf  diíFcrent  wcights,  takc  a 
mean  weight  between  ihem  allj  alwívj 
having  a  regard  to  their  degree  of  co- 
hefion • 

As  to  the  difpofiiion  of  mines,  there  ií 
but  one  general  rule,  which  is,  thatlfie 
fide  tow<uds  wliicii  one  would  detcnn  rí 
the  effea  be  the  weakeft,  but  this  variei 
according  to  occafions  and  circumlbnces. 
The  calculation  of  mines  is  generaily 
built  upon  this  hypoihefis,  that  ihc  en- 
tonnoir <  f  a  mine  is  ihe  fi  nftuin  of  ?n 
inverled  cone,  whofe  aliitude  is  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  excavation  of  the  minf» 
and  the  diameter  of  whofe  híTer  bslc 
ís  equal  lo  the  lii)C  cf  leaii  refiftance ;  and 
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(hougli  tbefe  riippofitions  are  not  quite 
cxaSf,  yct  the  calcuiation  of  mines  cle- 
(íuced  from  ihem  Ir.ve  preved  íuccefsful 
in  praclicej  for  wbich  reaíon  tbis  calcii- 
Jálion  íliould  be  followed,  tiil  a  belur  and 
more  fimple  be  found  out. 
JVI.  de  Vailiere  found  tbat  ibe  rntonnoír 
of  a  mine  vvas  a  pai  aboloid,  vvbicb  is  a 
folid  generatcd  by  iberotatlon  of  a  femi- 
parabola  about  íis  axis;  but  as  the  dif- 
fercnce  between  tbefe  two  is  very  infig- 
nificant  in  praflice,  that  of  tl^e  tVultum 
of  a  cone  may  be  ufed,  See  ibe  anide 
Paradoloides. 
Ktíight  of  the  Mine,  a  mib'tary  bonour  an  - 
lienily  conferred  on  perfons  who  b^vd  dif- 
tinguiíhed  ibemfelves  in  engagenienis  in 
mines. 

Mine  Sbif'Si  fliíps  filled  witb  pun-powder, 
inclofed  in  ítrong  vaulfj  of  ftone  or  brick, 
to  be  fired  in  the  midíi  of  an  enemy's 
fleet. 

MINEHEAD,  a  boroií^h  and  port-town 
cfSomcrfetflíire,  wbich  íends  two  meni- 
bers  to  parliament :  wtíl  long.  5^  20', 
north  bt.  51''  18'. 

MINSR.'^L,  in  natnjMl  hiftory,  ífl  uf-d, 
in  genera),  for  all  füífil  bod>es,  wheiber 
limpie  or  compound,  dug  oiit  of  a  fub- 
terranfous  mine,  from  whicb  ¡t  takes  its 
dcnomination.  SteFossiL  and  MiNE. 
Inthis  fenle,  nrítal?,  fulpliurs,  fofiil  fahs, 
femi-metals,  ^f.  are  minera !s.  See  the 
articles  Metals,  Sulpkur,  £?r. 
Bocrhaave  defines  minerals  natural  bo- 
die?,  foimd  citbei*  in  the  bowels  or  on  the 
furface  of  the  e?it!^,  of  fo  fimpje  a  ""lliuc- 
ture  that  the  t\o(ú\  inípeítlon,  even  by 
the  beft  microfí  opes,  has  not  been  able  to 
difcover  any  diverfity  bciween  the  vefl'fcis 
and  their  conten ts  ;  l)nt  cach  part  appears 
íimilar  to  the  wholí»,  thou&h  in  many  of 
them  there  ccrtain!y  is  a  conipofition  of 
folid  and  fluid  par's. 

Upon  this  drfinition  Dr.  Sbnw  remarks, 
that  the  ch:n:i(5\er  holds  of  foíTil*;,  and  of 
tliem  alore  :  thus  gold,  fdvtr,  a-id  the 
oiher  inctals,  antimony,  fahs,  fidphm  s, 
ílones,  and  rther  mineral?,  rea'ly  grow 
fixed  to  ihe  eaidi  ;  and  if  ihey  be  divid- 
fd  into  ilie  mir.uteft  p?irt<í,  they  will  eve- 
ly  where  app.ear  cf  Uie  latre  fjmil^r  fclid 
niattcr,  wiihout  any  íhew  of  vtíTels  or 
iulces. 

Mineral  Watersy  in  medicine,  all  thofe 
whtrein  any  meditínai  viriucF,  bcfidcs 
thüfe  of  common  wtiter,  are  found. 
Tbefe  mincrHÍ   waters  ?re  of  varioiis 
kin^f,  but  they  ate  confidered  undcr  the 
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and  alferatlvc,  The  mere  iifern?  nndf 
comtnodious  addiiions  for  exaíuining 
tbefe  three  kínds  cf  mineral  waie'is,  aiv, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  galls,  fyrup  oF, 
violvits,  and  oil  of  tartar  ycr  d(  liquium, 
C-íIIs  difcover  in  ihcm  any  fmall  propor- 
tion of  vitriül  or  diílülved  ¡ron,  as  having 
the  property  of  immedirUely  flriking  a 
pnrple  or  black  coiour  in  all  watrrs 
where  any  fuch  fubitance  is  lodged, 
Spirit  of  vioht,  in  the  fame  manner, 
difcovers  any  Tnall  p  tdomimncy  of  an 
scid  or  alkali  therein,  by  ch-»j)gir.g  tlie 
water  red  if  acid,  and  grem  if  alkaü  pie* 
fides.  Oil  of  tartar  difcov-rs  any  fmall 
proportion  of  eaithy  nia'.tir  b;ís  capable 
üf  diíFoívlng  in  water  iban  tbat  falt,  by 
precipititing  fuch  earthy  mat'er  \'ov\w 
of  a  white  cloud  to  the  bo'-t-MTi  of  the 
containing  glafs,  where  it  collcóh  and' 
appears  bke  a  fuhtile  v.  hite  powdcr,. 
Tbefe  pariiculírsmay  hv.  Oitwn  and  prov- 
ed  fatí<ftélorily  by  adding  to  puré  water 
a  liltle  cf  a  known  acid,  alka'i.  difiolveiV 
iron,  and  fublile  earth,  or  fine  li  ^ht  l'edi- 
ment  of  an  e^rtby  \vaterj  applying  the 
fyrup  of  violéis,  galls,  and  o>l  cf  tartnr 
refpeflively. 

Mineral  watcrs  are  imitable  by  art.  '  The 
rule  i?,  by  a  proper  analyfis  to  find  the 
coníents  of  fuch  vvaier  (by  evaporation, 
the  addiiion  of  tinging  ingredients,  G?r. 
as  above  mentioned)  and  t'.íeir  propor- 
tions ;  then,  by  me^ns  cf  fyntiielical 
chemirtry,  tocompf^fe  a  fimilar  mixtuie: 
thuF,  for  example,  we  lt*«»n,  by  a  pro- 
per  analyfif»,  ti)at  the  inrrcdient?,  or  dif- 
ferent  conllitiuñt  paits  of  |.yimont-vva- 
te.r«,  are  a  fubtile  aquecus  tiuid,  a  vola- 
tile  ¡ron,  and  a  prtdoniirating  íilkali,  all 
joined  togetber  in  one  hiiík  pungent  fpi - 
fituous  wattT.  Tbe  imitatíon  of  thi^ 
kind  of  cbalybeate  water,  i<  by  much  the 
moíi  djfíicult,  and  may  perliaps  be  l  en- 
dered  moü  perftíl,  by  boiling  ihe  pureft 
common  water  in  a  clofe  vfíTel,  widi  a 
fmall  proporiicn  of  ocbre,  fofi  iron  ore^ 
or  pyrites.  Síe  the  articles  PyríjOiN  r 
and  CHALyui£AT. 

The  i.iMFation  of  the  common  purgativa 
mineral  waters  is  esfy  ?  tlius  Epioin-waier 
is  ¡niitated  by  ;rely  djílolving  linee  or  - 
four  drams  of  Epfom  f:;lt  in  a  quart  cF 
puré  WHier,  líi  uie  foír.cw}i:it  W\Q,'^  or 
q-.iiok  witi)  a  f<'w  drops  cf  'p  rit  oí  vi»r-ol 
and  oil  cf  l  inar  p  r  deliqui^'m,  io  as  to- 
Ift  the  alkali  prLV?.il.  bee  ihe  :irti>:lcSf 
E P 5 O M  and  P u R G  at  1  v K . 
Tbe  imiianon  of  the  «btr-tive  water*?;,, 
fuch  as  thofe  cf  Bath,  BuüIuUí  han. 
11  O  iLithiitcK 
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li'therto  fcarce  been  atlempted,  nor  can 
be  rationalJy,  fcr  want  of  their  reípeflive 
jull  apal)ris,  upon  which  liich  ¡mitatioiis 
íiioii'íl  nlways  he  groundeJ,  See  ihe  ar- 
ticlcs  13ATK,  BUXTON, 

As  10  the  ufe  of  mineral  waters,  the 
Icarned  Hrifter  obferves,  íhat  in  general 
thcy  are  round  to  agree  mucli  betUr  wiih 
peifons  in  ihe  midtile  ílages  of  life,  thí»n 
with  períons  very  oíd  or  very  young.  If 
any  general  rulr*  can  be  given  in  this  caíc, 
it  is,  íhat  people  fliould  nor  take  them 
when  younger  than  eighteen,  or  oJcier 
than  fixty. 

As  to  til?  method  of  t^king  them,  peo- 
pie  who  arecf  a  plethoric  habit  ought  to 
Í)cí  bioocied  btfore  tiuy  begin  to  take 
ihem,  but  all  perfons  ought  to  take  a 
genrie  pmge  befoie  ihey  btrgin  thrin,  in 
oider  to  dear  the  primaí  viae ;  and  ro  this 
purpofe,  noíhingis  more  proper  ih;<n  the 
cominon  íalis  oF  Eplom  or  GlauSer's. 
If  ihere  be  indications  for  vomiring  ¡n 
ihí  pntienr,  fuch  as  pains,  ami  a  í-nlaiion 
of  wtighí,  in  ihe  ítííniach,  with  bitttrncrs 
in  thcmoulb,  thcn  it  ¡t?  extremely  proper 
to  give,  a  viay  or  two  before  the  begii  ning 
of  the  couifes  of  the  waters,  a  geníle  dolé 
of  ipecacuanha.  The  inoll  proptr  time 
fbv  drinking  them,  is  early  in  the  morn- 
íng;  fix  cr  leven  o'clock  is  very  proper. 
The  moft  prooer  fealon  is  the  fmnmer,  in 
the  monihs  cf  June,  July  and  Auguíl ; 
hiit  in  urgent  occafion?,  the  couife  cf 
tiiem  mav  be  hegun  in  May  and  conti- 
r.ued  till  Septeniber,  It  is  always  proper 
to  begin  the  ule  of  fhem  by  fniall  quanti- 
ties,  and  gradually  increafe  them  to  larg- 
cr  j  the  firít  day  it  may  be  proper  lodrink 
about  a  pint  and  a  half,  the  fccond  a 

?iuart  m\y  be  tlrank,  and  on  the  ihird  or 
uuitii  ihieepir.ts,  After  this  thequan- 
tily  muy  be  increafcd  lo  two  quarls  a 
dny  ;  and  more  ih  n  this  it  is  not  proper 
to  take,  unleís  the  pcrfon  be  of  a  very 
rohull  h  ihit :  the  quaniity  that  is  taken 
as  the  moíl  may  be  ccntinued  every  day 
tül  ihe  courl'e  is  fiiíifiitd,  ¡f  the  nalure  of 
the  difeale  «•quire  it.  In  gtnera),  tlie 
mineral  waters  opérate  both  by  llool  and 
mine,  but  in  foine  they  opeiaie  by  ílool 
fintfly,  in  othtrs  by  uriru'. 
MINEKVALIA,  ín  román  antíquity^ 
fcf'ivals  ceicbrafed  in  honour  of  Miner- 
V.1,  in  the  inonih  of  March  ;  at  whicli 
time  the  f  hclars  lud  a  vacation,  and 
iiítfal'.v  riiade  a  prefcnt  to  their  mailcr?, 
callcd  rrom  this  fcílival  minerva!, 
'iiicic  ftíiivais  werc  ciliíuy/iíc  calhd 


quínquatria,  from  their  laftiiig  fívedáví; 
S«íe  the  article  Quínquatria* 
MINHO,  a  great  river  of  Spain,  which 
taking  ¡ts  rife  in  Gallicia,  divides  that 
province  from  Portugal,  and  falls  imo 
/   thn  Atlantic  at  Caminha. 
MINÍATO,  a  town  of  Italy,  fiftcen  railes 

wclt  of  Florence. 
MINI  ATURE,  a  delicate  kind  of  paint. 
ing,  dillinguilhed  from  all  others  by  the 
fiualnels  of  tlie  figures,  its  being  per- 
formed  with  dots  or  points,  inltead  of 
Jines  5  by  the  faintnefs  of  the  colouring  j 
its  requiiing  to  be  viewed  vcry  nearj  ani 
by  it?  being  ufually  done  on  veliuin.  See 
PAINTÍNG  and  ReDUCTION. 
This  is  thc.niceít  and  molí  tedious  of  al! 
kincis  of  painting,  being  peafonneti 
wholly  with  the  point  of  the  pencil:  for 
when  'he  colouisare  bsd  on  flat  without 
dotting,  though  the  figuies  be  Ihiall,  and 
the  ground  eilher  velhira  or  paper,  it  ¡3 
not  calied  painling  in  miniature,  but 
waíhing.  Theie  are  fome  painiers  who 
never  ufe  any  white  colour  in  painting  in 
miniature,  but  uiakeahe  grountl  of  the 
vellum  ferve  to  raife  their  figures  j  in 
which  cafe  the  lights  appear  bright  in 
proportion  to  the  depth.and  ftrengih  of 
the  colours  cf  the  figures/  Others,  be- 
fore they  go  to  work,  give  the  vellum  a 
light  wafli  wilh  white-lead  well  prepaied 
and  purifíed.  Thofe  colours  that  have 
the  lealt  body,  are  the  beít  and  molí 
commodious  for  painting  in  minialure; 
as  carmine,  uiiramarine,  fine  lakts,  and 
greens  made  of  b«-i  bs  and  flowcrs  j  but 
befides  ihefe,  the  foÜowing  colours  are 
alfo  made  ufe  of,  i'í%.  vermillion,  black- 
lead,  brown-red,  malticote-pale,  yellow- 
maíHcotP,  Índigo,  ivory-Hlack,  lamp- 
black,  fpaniíli-brown,  um'vr,  gall-ftone, 
brown-ochie,  french-pink,  orpiment, 
gamboge,  naples  yellow,  blatíder-grcen, 
verditer,  lea-green,  german-aílies,  flake- 
white,  and  white-lead.  All  terrtnc  co- 
lourí,  and  other  groís  fubílanrí  s,  are  too 
coarfe  for  fine  work,  how  well  foever 
they  may  be  ground  j  but  the  fineft  pir- 
ticlcs  iray  be  léparated  by  teinperiiig  the 
colour  in  a  cup  cf  fair  water,  and  having 
ít¡rle^i  it  well  with  y<:ur  finger,  and  ihe 
whole  being  thoiODghly  mixtd,  letitluí)- 
fide  for  a  while,  and  then  pour  it  b/in- 
clinaticn  inío  a  ílitll  ihat  has  betn  weil 
fcowrcd  in  hpt  wattr,  and  Ict  it  lland  10 
dry.  Ycllüvv-ochre,  brown-red,  uniber, 
and.nltranjarine  purify  by  fire  }  but  ii 
they  are  buni:  in  lou  ñeice  a  fire  they 
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cbano'e,  and  the  bro^^n-red  turnsyellow; 
the  vellow  oclire  and  mnber  turn  r^ddifii, 
and  Yo  of  the  reft  :  if  the  fire  is  not  too 
fierce  it  renders  them  fofter  and  kinder 
than  bcfore,  fo  that  the  fineft  anti  pureít 
iihramarinc,  burnt  in  a  red-hot  flioVcJ^ 
becomcs  much  more  brilliant  than  it  was 
before  it  was   burnt.    Greens,  black^, 
greys  and  yellows,  on  being  mixed  with 
a  little  of  the  gall  of  the  ox,  carp,  or 
eel,  erpccially  of  the  lall,  acquire  a  liilire 
and  vivacity  not  natural  to  ihem.  Yon 
niuft  take  the  galls  of  eels  and  hang  them 
on  a  nail  to  dry  5  and  when  you  u!é  any, 
fteep  it  in  brandy,  and  mingle  fome  of  it 
with  the  coloiir  aheady  tempcred  with 
guln-water  in  which  thcre  is  a  little 
fugar-candy.  Whcn  you  begin  to  paint, 
the  coloiirs  inuft  be  placed  on  a  fmall 
ivory-palk't  of  the  fize  of  your  hmd,  in 
the  middlc  cf  which  ílioiild  be  placed  the 
whiíe,  well  fpread  out,  and  near  it  the 
lighter,  and  further  ofF  thofe  darker  co- 
lours  you  are  going  to  ufe. 
Your  vellum  mitft  be  glued  to  a  coppor- 
plaie,  or  a  piece  of  thin  board,  exaí)ly 
of  ihefame  fize  with  the  intended  piece  ; 
indoing  which,  the  fair  fi'Je  of  the  vel- 
lum  flíould  be  moirtened  with  a  íine  wct 
linen  ;  and  a  piece  of  whire  pnper  being 
,put  upon  the  back  oí  it,  it  is  to  be  ap- 
püed  tothe  píate  or  board,  and  flretching 
it  upon  it  equally  in  all  dire¿\ions,  the 
Tcllum,  which  ought  to  be  every  way 
afínger's  breadth  larger  Úun  what  yon 
glue  it  to,  in  order  to  be  doubled  over 
and  glued  behind.    When  your  piece  is 
íkítched  out  upon  the  vcllum,   with  a 
pencil,  ycu  muft,  with  a  little  thin  car- 
mine, run  over  all  the  ftrckes  that  they 
may  not  be  defaced  in  workirg,  and  this 
done  clean  your  vellum  with  crumb  of 
bread.  In  l.jying  on  the  colours,  begin 
with  íketching  or  drawing  with  large, 
boid,  but  clcar  i*rckes,  like  thofe  who 
paint  in  oil:  your  Hghts  muft  at  ñiñ.  be 
fomething  brighter,  and  your  íliades  r.ot 
quite  fodark  as  is  required  in.finiíhing  ; 
becaufe  in  ílrippling  upon  them  you 
ílrenothen  tfie  colour,  which  if  too  deep 
at  M,  would  in  finiíhing  become  loo 
dai*k.  Endeavour  alfo  to  drown  yoiir  co- 
lours into  each  other,  that  ño  line  of  fe- 
paration  may  be  feen  between  them;  to 
thispurpofe  fofcen  your  flrokes  with  the 
colours  on  each  fide  of  "ihem,  fo  that  they 
n^ay  be  blended  and  confounded  with 
«ch  oiher.    There  are  feverari  wayR  of 
ftrippling,  and  €very   painter  has  bis 
ttanRcrj  fome  do  ít'  with  round  poínts, 
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olhers  make  them  longifii;  ctherc  ??ga'n 
hatch  fine  ftrokes,  cioUingeach  Other  in 
all  direftions,  till  the  whole  appears  as 
if  ftrippleci  í.r  wrought  with  points  ;  this 
JhH  meihod  is  the  beíf,  bohitít,  and 
foon^lt  perff'íied  :  the  artlíi  Paould  here 
accultom  himfelf  to  be  rich,  njellow, 
and  fofc  in  bis  woik;  the  poínts  muít 
frem  in  a  manner  lolt  in  the  ground  th.'.y 
are  wrought  upon,  and  í»ppí*3r  but  juít 
enough  to  íliew  that  the  pí'-ce  is  ílrippled. 
When  (he  woí  k  fcemü  finiflied,  heigluen- 
ing  it  a  littitt  has  a  fine  etiVíl  j  that  is, 
íhengthening  the  lights  with  touche.s  of 
a  paler  colour  than  ar  izrll,  which  muft 
be  lofrened  away  inlo  the  rcñ. 
For  lace?,  point,  and  ihf  like,  lay  on  firft 
a  mixture  cf  blue,  black,  and  wh:t?,  as 
for  iinens,  and  then  htighten  the  paitern, 
flowcrs  or  flcuriíhes,  with  v/hite  on'y  5 
than  fíiade  and  fm-íh  with  the  fíi (i  co- 
lour. When  they  are  upon  íjcíli,  or  any 
thing  clfe  which  you  would  have  (een 
thrcugh  thc:n,  íioiíli  what  is  under 
them,  as  if  yóu  intended  to  iay  ncthing 
upon  it,  and  ihen  Iay  on  the  hce  or  point 
wiíh  puré  whire,  and  fíniíh  wirh  the 
other  mixture.  In  painting  a  fur,  lay  en 
a  ground  as  for  drapery,  according  fo 
the  colours  of  it,  and  ihtn  ílnde  by  ihe 
famernlej  and  having  done,  inílcid  of 
ílrippling,  draw  fine  llrokcs  this  w;iy  and 
that,  according  as  the  down  of  the  fur 
you  imitate  lies  :  heíghten  the  lights  of 
cf  a  brown  fiir  with  ochre  and  white,  and 
thofe  of  a  light  fur  wiih  white  and  a  iittle 
blije, 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  grounds  fjr 
piólures  and  poitraiis  j  fome  are  qnjfe 
brown,  with  fpaniíh- brown,  um*^e.r,  ^Tr, 
with  a  little  black  and  white  5  otheis  are 
more  yellow,  being  mixed  wiih  a  good 
deal  cf  ochre  j  oíhcrs  are  upon  the  grey, 
with  Índigo;  and  others  are  bluc  or 
crimfon.  See  the  article  GrounpT 
To  make  a  ground  ?.!1  of  glory,  fiiíl  lay 
a  bright  mixture  cf  a  little  ochre  and 
whiíe,  adding  more  and  more  of  the  firft 
as  you  draw  more  and  moie  towards  the 
extrcmilies  of  the  iniended  pi^Slure;  and 
when  the  ochre  bappens  not  to  be  dark 
enough  (for  you  mnll:  go  oñ  darkeping 
and  darkening)  add  ga!l  (tone,  then  car- 
mine, and  at  laft  fpaniíh- brown.  This 
ground  you  muft  lay  in  itich  a  manner, 
that  the  diffcrent  degrees  of  darknefs 
may,  as  much  as  poífible,  infcnfjUly  in- 
creafe  and  ftrengthen  :  the  wliole  muft 
then  be  ftrippled  wirh  the  fame  colours. 
For  a  day-íky,  miugle  fome  uhraif^arine 
iz  O  7>  tvíth 
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wiih  a  good  dea!  of  vv'^'te,  amMay  ¡t  on 
a?  fmoolh  and  un  i.»rm  ?s  poííible  wiih  a 
large  pene»!  and  broad  Hrokes,  laying  ¡t 
on  píiltrand  paler  as  ycu  defcen'í  towards 
ihe  hoi  izon,  which  miiU  be  made  cf  ver- 
ir.iilion,  m  ne-íle  «^'inrih  and  while,  of 
ihe  (trength  tii.n  finsllies  ihe  fky,  or  ra- 
t)íer  a  íittle  we.iktTj'artfuÜy  blendingthe 
bliie  and  red,  minglinpjat  laft  gall-ílone 
and  a  cood  (leal  cf  whi'e  5  and  all  th!s 
nuitl  lie  fo  laid  on  that  no  ftpr.ntion 
mnft  be  fcen  beíween  the  colours.  When 
th:'re  are  to  bec'onds  in  ihe  íky,  you  need 
Jiy  on  no  blue  where  they  are  10  be,  hwt 
ík'¿tch  them  out,  if  they  are  veddirii, 
vjuh  vernv.lücn,  {rall  ltonp,  and  whlte, 
together  vvith  a  ütíle  índigo;  and  if  they 
aie  to  be  dr.i/c^r,  a  ^rear  deal  mull  be 
iiftd  oF  tbi;  laM,  inalcing  the  lighís  cf  íhe 
one  and  ib.e  olher  wiih  uiaítícoí,  vermií- 
lion  and  whire,  acocrJing  to  the  degree 
of  llrenoih  yon  woidd  give  them,  fwell- 
íng^  ciit  the  whoie  with  ftrippÜng  j  snd 
if  the  íky  be  not  fuíHcienily  un¡form>  you 
miill  íh'ipple  ibaí  Iikev.-ifc. 

MINíM,  in  ii«nnc,  a  note  equr«]  to  tv/o 
crotchet's,  or  haif  a  ft^nlilneve.  See  the 
nrticles  Note,  Crotchet,  &c. 

I\IíNiM5,  a  rej'giüus  crder  in  the  church 
of  Romc-,  fovinJed  by  St,  P'rancis  De 
PnuU,  tüvvirds  the  end  cf  ihc  fiítccnth 
cfntuiy.  Their  habit  ís  a  coaiTe  black 
v^'oollen  iivAYy  witli  a  woollen  girdle,  oF 
the  fa'ne  colours,  tietl  in  tive  knots, 
^"bcyarínot  pcrtitiftcd  to  quit  thtjir  ha- 
bit and  cirtÜe  ni^ht  ñor  day.  Fonnerly 
tliey  vvent  bnrf-fcored,  but  are  now  al- 
lowed  t!i»í  ule  oí  íhf>es. 

Mínimum,  In  thehígher  geometry,  the 
Jcaít  qnantity  atiainihle*  in  a  given  cafe, 
See  tb(í  aiticle  MaxIíMUP4. 

MINÍOM,  a  |:¡Kce  of  cannon,  at  prefent 
bur  Httlc  nfed  in  the  field.  For  its  length, 
bore,  and  the  vveij>:.t  of  the  bail  it  car- 
ci-ip,  ffe  Cannon:. 

M'NíSTER,  a  períon  who  pre^ches,  per- 
fot  ms  re!i¿ious  woríliip  in  public,  adnii- 
n'Qer'i  thfí  íwcraments,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ttcbsBisMOP,  Deacon,  C^c. 

MíNISTFJl  ofjluíe,  a  perfon  to  whom  a 
foVpreion  piince  ir.truíls  ihe  adminiílra- 
tií-n  cf  lile  govemment. 

Forcl^i:  M I N 1 5  r  F.  R ,  i  s  a  perfon  fen  t  in  to  a 
f  r^ign  couníiy  to  manage  the  alTairs  of 
his  iM  ovince,  or  cf  the  íHte  to  which  he 
belongs.  Orthefe  ibere  are  two  kinds; 
thüfe  of  ihe  firft  rank  are  embaíTadors 
and  envoys  extraorilinary,  vho  repreítnt 
the  perfoRS  cf  their  íbveicigns.  The  mi- 
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niíler**  cf  the  fecond  rank  are  the  ordina» 
rv  refident?.  See  Embassaoor, 
MINIUM,  or  red-leAd,  a  prtpaiation 
of  lead  ufed  boih  in  pharmacy  and  paint- 
ingi»  It  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 
meit  lead  in  a  broad  eanhen  veíTel  un- 
gbzed,  and  ftir  it  continually  with  afpa, 
tula  till  it  be  calcined  ínto  a  grey  pow. 
der  5  this  is  called  the  calx  of  lead: 
continué  the  fire,  ftirring  it  in  the  fame 
nmnner,  and  it  becomes  yellovv  j  in  ihis 
íl:*{e  it  is  called  maílicot:  after  ihis  put 
it  into  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  it  will 
calcine  farther,  and  become  of  a  finerdi 
which  is  the  cominon  niinium  or  red» 
lead.  Minium  ís  ufed  extcrnalJy  en  many 
occafions.  It  obtunds  the  acria:ony  of 
the  hiimours,  allays  inflanimatrons,  and 
is  exceilent  in  clear.fing  and'  healing  cid 
ulcers  ;  and  on  thep?  occafions,  it  is  ufed 
in  nnny  of  the  plaftefs  and  oinímentsof 
the  íhops. 

In  painting,  red- lead  is  a^  hsavy  and 
Ib  ong  a  colour  as  moít  we  have  j  but 
whtn  prepared,  is  the  moíl  deliehiful 
one.  Mr.  Boyie  diréis  the  prepüiingit 
as  follows  :  put  fuur  ounccs  of  it  in  a 
q'iart  of  rain-water;  then  ítir  it,  and 
pour  oíf  khe  water  inimediatcly,  and  Id 
it  fettle  to  the  bottom  of  cvery  cup  or 
glafs  you  pour  it  into  ;  then  pour  cfFihc 
water,  and  in  a  day's  time  you  wiil  have 
the  coiour  dry,  and  as  fine  as  you  can  de- 
íjre.  Some  fl)ade  red-lead  with  carmine, 
which  has  a  íine  cífeél,  and  rentfers  ¡t 
equal  to  the  bríghteít  red  fl:)wer :  whcn 
the  cítrmine  has  íliaded  the  red-lead,  it 
niay  be  íliaded  again  with  lake  in  ihe 
(Irongcll  part, 

MINOR,  in  law,  ís  an  heir,  either  malc 
or  female,  before  they  arrive  at  iheageof 
twenty-one;  during  the  minority  cf 
fuch,  ihey  are  ufually  inrapable  of  atüng 
for  ihemfelves.    See  Infant. 

Mi  ÑOR,  in  logic,  the  fccond  propofuionof 
a  regular  ryllogifm.    See  Syllogism. 

MiNOR,  in  inufic,  fignifies  lefs,  and  isap- 
plied  lo  certain  concords  or  intervals 
which  diíFer  frcm  others  of  the  fame  de 
nomination  by  haif  a  tone:  thus  we  í'ay 
a  third  minor,  meanlng  a  lefs  third ;  a 
íixth  major  and  minor.  See  the  anides 
SixTH  and  Third. 
Concords  that  admit  of  a  major  and  mi- 
nor, are  called  imperfe6>.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  CoNCORD. 

MINORCA,  an  iíland  in  the  Meditem- 
nean,  about  twenty  miles  eaft  of  M^^* 
jorca,   thirly  niiks  Jong,  and  tweke 
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broad.    It  is  fubjeft  to  Great  Brítain, 

and  only  valued  for  its  capaciousbarbour 

of  Port  Mahon. 
MINORS,  or  friars-minor,  the  fame 

with  fiancifcans.    See  Franciscan. 
JVIINOTAÜR,  mviotaurus^  in  antiquity, 

a  fabulous  monüer  much  talked  of  by 

the  poets,  íeigned  to  be  half  man  and 

half  bull. 

The  minotaur  was  brougbt  forth  by  Pa- 
fiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  king  cf  Crete.  It 
was  íhut  up  in  the  laby rinth  of  that  iílánd, 
and  at  laft  killed  by  Theíéus. 
Sarvius  gives  the  explanación  of  tbis  fa- 
ble :  he  fays  that  a  fecretary  of  king 
Minos,  named  TaiHUs,  bul!,  baving  an 
intrigue  with  the  qiuen  Pafiphae,  in  the 
chamber  of  Dccdalus,  íh?  was  ?.t  length 
delivered  of  twins;  one  of  whom  re- 
fembled  Minos,  and  the  other  Taurus. 
Tbis  occafioncd  the  produflion  to  be  re- 
puted  monicrous. 

MINTOVERY,  a  trerpafs  commítted  in  tbe 
forell,  by  fomething  that  is  a  man's 
handy  work,  as  an  engine  to  catch  deer, 
6ff.   See  the  anide  FoREST, 

MINOW,  in  ichthyology,  a  Tmall  fpecies 
of  cyprinus,  too  well  known  to  need  a 
particular  defcription.    See  Cyprinus. 

MINSTER,  antiently  figniHed  the  church 
of  a  monadcry  or  convent. 

MINSTREL,  an  antient  tenn  for  a  fidler, 
or  player  on  any  other  kind  of  raufical 
inltíumsní, 

MINT,  the  place  ín  wbich  the  king^s  mo- 
ney  is  cointd.    See  CoiNAGE. 
There  were  antiently  minfs  in  almoft 

,  every  county  in  England  ;  but  the  only 
mintat  prefent  in  the  briíiíh  dominions, 
-is  that  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
officers  of  the  mint  are,  i.  Tbe  warden 
of  ihe  mint,  who  is  chitf  5  he  overfees 
the  other  ofiicers,  and  receives  the  bul- 
Jion.  2.  The  maUer  workerj  who.  re- 
ceives the  bullion  from  the  warílen, 
caufes  it-to  be  melted,  delivers  it  lo  the 
Oíoneyers,  and  when  it  is  coined  receives 
it  agaín.  3.  The  comptroller,  who  is 
the  overíéer  of  all  the  inferior  officers, 
and  Tees  that  all  the  money  is  made  to  t!ie 
juft  aífize,  4.  The  aífay-mafterj  who 
wcjghs  the  gold  and  filver,  and  fees  ihat 
ilis  according  to  the  ftandard.  5.  The 
auditor;  who  takes  the  accounts.  6, 
The  furveyor  of  the  meltíng  ;  who  afier 
the  aíTay-mafter  has  made  trial  of  the 
bullion,  fecs  that  it  is  caít  out,  and  not 
altered  after  it  is  deliverfd  to  the  nielter. 
?•  The  engraver^  who  engravcs  the 
iidraps  and  dyes  for  ihe  coinage  of  the 


money.  8.  The  clerk  of  thr»  irons  ; 
who  fees  that  the  írons  are  cle^n  and  íic 
to  work  wiih,  9.  Tbe  mcbrr;  who 
melts  tbe  bnliion  h-fore  it  is  coinírd.  jo, 
The  prcvoít  cf  the  mint  5  who  providus 
for,  and  overftes  all  t!ie  rnoneyers.  11  • 
The  blanchers  j  who  anneal  ?.nd  cleanle 
the  money.  1%.  The  moneyers  }  Tome 
of  whom  fjrge  the  money,  lome  íl)ff!r 
ít,  lome  round  and  mili  ir,  anJ  í'ome 
Ifamp  or  coin  ir.  13.  The  porters  j  whi> 
keep  ihé  gate.  of  ih'^  minr, 

Mint,  Tuentka,  in  botany,  a  p.ent^s  of  rhe 
di  Jynamia  angioipermia  claís  cf  plantSj^ 
the  flovverof  which  is  monopeta'ous,  21. t| 
dividtd  into  four  ftiiiments  ar  t!;e  üinh  z 
,  thííre  is  no  pencarpium,  the  fefds  being 
contHÍned  in  the  bottcm  of  ihe  cup. 
Under  this  genns  are  comprebendfd  ths 
mentha,  nitnthaftrum,  and  puhgium, 
or  penny-rcyal  cf  auiliors;  hII  which 
are  eíleemed  aperient  and  cephalir.  Pfp- 
pcr-mint  is  bighíy  €xi¿?lir.d  as  a  ftomacínc 
and  canninative :  i^.  aKo  l'pfsr  minr, 
The  c-iPiilled  vvaler  of  ibis  plant  is  ^ivcn 
in  fl.itukncie?,  and  coiics  aiifmg  froKa 
tliat  kind  of  cauíe. 

Míí^'UARTTA,  in  botany,  a  genns  r.f 
the  tíiandria  trioynia  ciáis  of  planta,  tbe 
caiyx  of  which  is  a  i-ñg,  trtíí,  fivs 
leafed  perianihium.  It  has  no  corcUa  5 
the  fruit  is  nn  oblong  triar.guhír-caprn'í', 
compo'ed  of  ihree  valves,  and  contain- 
ing  one  ce'l,  in  whicli-  are  a  fcw  roundilh, 
compreíTed  (eeds. 

MINUET,^  in  nmlic,  n  very  graccful  kind 
of  dance,  wbich  ccnilíls  oí  a  coupire,  a 
bigh  llep,  and  a  haLmcc  ;  it  begins  wiih 
a  beat,  and  its  ní.oiion  is  tiiple. 
It  hnscommcníy  two  lirains,  each  playcd 
twice  over ;  i\\t  firlt  h.as  four  or  eight 
bars,  the  laít  of  which  fíiould  beeiiher  <^< 
tbe  dominant  or  nitdjant  of  the  mo^, 
but  never  tbe  final  :  the  íecond  has  eight 
bárs,  anr!  ufualiy  erdf  on  the  final  of  tbs 
mode,  wiih  a  poinied  minim,  or  wholc 
bar. 

MINÜSCÍJLE,  the  rm3ll  lefrprs  ín  con- 
tradiíiinciion  to  the  inajufciilic  or  ca- 
pitals. 

MINU'I  E,  in  geometry,  the  fixtieth  pntt 
cf  a  (Itr^  ree  ol  a  cnrl-.  .  bte  il\c  anieles 
CiRCLF.  and  DECRr-E, 
Minnres  are  dcnoteu  by  one  aciüe  ac- 
cent,  thus  (');  ?s  the  fccond,  or  ilx- 
tielh  part  cf  a  mir.ntf,  is  l^y  iwo  fuíh 
acceni^:,  thus  ar.d  the  (hird  by 

three  (     ),  Sfc. 

Minute  of  t\me^  the  fixtieth  part  ofan 
hüuí .    See  íhc  anijk  Ho,UR . 

MiNüTi-, 
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Mi.vuTE,  ín  archite^nre,  ufually  denotes 
tr.e  fjxtieth,  fometimes  tlie  tbirtícih  part 
of  a  motlnle.    See  the  arlicle  MoDULE. 

Minute  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  íliort  memoir, 
or  íke'c'i  of  a  ihing,  takcn  in  wriiing. 

MIRABILIS,  MARVEL  OF  PERU,  in  ho- 
tany,  a  gemís  of  the  pentandría  jiiono- 
gynía  clafs  of  plants,  with  a  monopeta- 
Jous  funnel  faíhioned  fiower  j  its  fruit 
is  an  ovato- pentagonal  nut,  containing 
a  Tingle  srlobofe  leed. 
Tomnefori  and  Linnaeus  wrll  have  the 
root  of  thÍ5  plant  to  be  the  jalap  of  the 
íliops  ;  hut  Konfton  declares,  that  jalap 
is  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus, 
See  the  article  JalaP. 

MIRACLE,  is  defíned  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Claricp,  to  be  a  worktffcéled  in  a  man- 
^er  diítennt  from  tlie  common  and  re- 
gular method  of  providence,  by  the  in- 
terpofiiion  either  of  God  himfeif,  or  Tome 
inteiiigent  agent  fupLrior  to  man. 
It  has  been  much  controvertííd,  vvliether 
true  miracles  can  be  worked  by  any  lefs 
power  than  the  immediate  povver  of  God ; 
and  whether  to  complete  the  evidence  oí  a 
miraclp,  the  nature  of  the  do(5lrine  pre- 
tended to  be  proved  by  it,  is  neceíl'aiy  to 
be  taken  into  the  confideraiion.  The 
above  learned  author  undertfikes  ro  fet 
this  matter  in  a  clear  lighr,  as  follows. 
Jn  refpeSt  to  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
n.-iture  of  the  things  themfelves,  all  ihings 
that  are  poíTible  at  all,  ave  equally  eaVy 
to  be  done:  it  is  at  leaft  as  great  an  a6l 
of  power  to  caufe  the  fun  to  tnove  at  all, 
as  to  caufe  it  at  any  íinie  to  ftand  ftill ; . 
yet  th^s  latter  vve  cali  a  miracle,  the  for- 
mer  not. 

What  degrees  of  power  God  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed  to  h'^ve  communi- 
catcd  to  created  being?,  or  fubordinate  in- 
tell'gences,  is  impoíllbie  for  us  to  deter- 
mine :  therefore  a  miracle  Í5  not  rjghily 
defined  to  be  fuch  an  efíeít  as  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  any  lefs  power 
than  the  divine  omnipotence.  There 
is'  no  inftance  of  any  mirarla  in  Scrip- 
tur?,  which .  to  an  ordinary  fpeclator 
would  neceflarily  imply  the  immediate 
opvraiion  cf  original,  abfolute,  and  un- 
deiivf'd  power. 

All  tfiings  that  are  done  in  the  worid,  a'e 
done  either  immediately  by  God  himieif, 
or  by  cre.ited  intelligent  beings,  matter 
not  being  at  all  capable  oí"  any  bws  or 
powers  whatfoeverj  fo  that  all  thofe 
things  which  we  fay  are  the  effcíls  of  ihe 
natural  powers  of  matter  and  hws  of 
jno;ion,  are  properly  the  eíitcls  cf  God 


aíling  upon  matter  continually  ardevtry 
moment,  either  imraediately  by  himffif 
or  mediately  by  lome  created  intelligent 
beings.    Confequently  ¡t  is  no  more 
agiinít  the  courfe  of  nature  for  an  ángel 
to  keep  a  man  from  íinking  in  the  water 
than  for  a  man  lo  hold  a  ftone  from  falling 
in  the  air,  by  overpowering  the  law  of 
gravitation  j  and  yet  the  one  is  a  mira- 
rle, the  oíher  not  lo. 
The  oniy  poíTible  ways  by  whích  a  fpec. 
talor  may  cenainly  and  infallibíy  di- 
ítinguifli  wheiher  miracles  be  ihe  woiks 
either  immediately  ofGod  himfeif,  orcf 
fome  good  ángel  employed  by  him  j  or 
whether,  on  the  conlrary,  they  are  the 
works  of  evil  fpirits,  are  thefe :  if  the 
doílrine  attefted  by  miracles,  be  in  itíéif 
impious,  or  manifeílly  tending  to  promete 
vice;  then,   without  all  queftion,  the 
miracles,  how  greai  foever  they  may  np- 
pear  to  us,  are  neither  worked  by  God 
himfeif  ñor  by  his  commiflion.    íf  the 
doélrine  itfelf  be  indifFc-rent,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  there  be  worked  ofher  mira* 
cler,  more  and  greatcr  than  the  former, 
then  that  doólnne  which  is  attefted  by 
the  fuperior  power,  muft  neccíTarily  he 
believed  lo  be  divine:  this  was  ibe  cafe 
of  Mofes  aVid  the  egyptian  magicians, 
If,  in  the  laft  place,  the  do6\nr.e  attefted 
by  miracles  tends  to  promote  ihe  honour 
of  God,  and  the  pra8ice  of  righteoufnefs 
among  men  5  and  yet  neveithelefs  be  rot 
ín  itfejf  demcníh'able,  r.or  could  without 
a  revelaiion  be  difcovered  to  be  a61ually 
true;  and  theie  is  no  pretence  cf  more 
and  greater  miracles  to  contradiél  it; 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  do6lrine  and  mi- 
racles of  Chriíl ;  then  ihe  miraclefi  are 
unquefiionably  divine,  and  the  doflrine 
muít,  without  all  controverfy,  be  ac- 
knowJedged  as  an  immediate  and  infal- 
lible  revelation  from  God, 
The  lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  a  miracle 
was  never  wrought  by  God  to  convert  ?n 
atheÜl-,  becsufe  the  light  of  nature  might 
have  led.  him  to  confefs  a  God:  biit  mi- 
racles, fsys  he,  are  defigned  to  convert 
idolater?,  and  the  fuperíliiious,  whohave 
acknowIedfTf  d  a  deity,  but  erred  in  the 
manner   cf  adoring  him ;   becaufe  no 
light  of  naiure  extends  fo  far  as  fully  fo  • 
declare  the  will  and  true  worfliipof  God, 
Acofta  enquiring  into  the  caufe  why  mi- 
racles are  not  wrought  by  the  prefent 
miflionaries  for  the  converfion  of  heathen 
naíions,  as  they  were  by  the  chriílians  of 
the  primitive  ag^s,  gives  this  as  one  rea- 
füu ;  that  the  chriílians  at  firil  were  ig- 
2  norant 
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norant  men,  and  the  gentiles  learned  5 
biit  novv,  on  the  contrai  y,  sil  ihe  learn- 
¡n^  in  the  woild  is  employed  ¡n  the  de- 
fcncc  of  the  Güípe!,  and  tliere  ís  nothing 
but  ignorance  to  oppoíe  it  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  need  of  farther  mii  acles  in  fo  good 
acaule,  wheh  it  is  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
able  advócales  againít  fuch  weak  adver- 
la iles. 

MIRALETUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies 

ofray  ñíli,  commonly  called  raja  ocula- 

ta,  with  a  row  of  fpines  round  the  eyes. 

See  the  article  Raja. 
MIRANDA  ¿¡é  Douro,  a  city  of  Portugal, 

in  the  province  of  Tralos  Montes,  fituat- 

cd  on  the  Douro :  weíl  longitude  6^  45', 

norih  laiitude  41 9  30'. 
Miranda  de  Ebro,  a  town  of  oíd  'Caílile,- 

in  Spíin  :  fituated  on  the  river  Ebro, 

forty-lwo  miles  norih-eaít  of  Burgos ; 

weíl  Ion?.  3°  30',  north  l:it.  43°. 
MIRANDOLA,  a  city  of  Italy,  fixteen 

miles  north  of  Modena. 
MIRECOUR,  a  town  of  Lorrain,  twenty- 

t^vo  ir.iles  foutli  of  Nancy. 
MIREPOIX,   a  city  of  Languedoc,  in 

France,  thirty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of 

Touloufe. 

ÍJÍRROUR,  fpeculumi  in  catoptrics,  any 
poliíii'jd  body,  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
light,and  which  reflefls  them  equally. 
Mirrours  vvere  antiently  made  of  metal  ; 
but,  at  prefent,  are  geneially  finooth 
piales  of  glafs,  tinned  or  quickhlvered 
on  the  baclc  part,  and  called  looking- 
glaíTes. 

The  (lo¿)rine  pf  mirrours  depends  wholly 
onihnt  íundamental  law,  that  the  angle 
oirefleólion  is  alvvays  equal  to  the  angle 
ofircidence.  Ste  Inc IDENCE. 
Leí  EH  (píate  CLXXX.  fig.  2.  n°  /.) 
l?e  a  concave  Míirrour,  V  its  verte;;,  and 
C  the  center  of  its  concavity.  Let  A  be  a 
ray  of  the  fun's  light  incidcnt  on  the  point 
E,  anddrawEC,  which  will  he  peipen- 
íliciilar  to  the  mirrour  in  the  point  E  ; 
mske  ihe  angle  C  E  F  equal  to  ihe  angle 
AlíC,  then  Ihall  EF  be  ihe  reflecled  ray. 
1  luis  alio  H  F  V.  ili  be  the  reHe^ed  ray  of 
í'iíincideiit  one  D  H,  atan  equal  diftance 
f")«)ie  other  fide  ofthe  axis  BV. 

"ow  die  poinis  E  and  H  be  taken  very 
yf|r  the  vértex  V,  we  íhall  have  E  F,  or 
^^1'.  very  nearly  eqnal  to  F  V  ;  but  E  F 

K  C  j  thtrefore  FVziFCrz^CV. 
^"■it  i?,  the  focal  diltance  F  V  of  paralld 
'^ys  wii)  be  at  the  diltance  of  half  the 
'aiiius  C  V  cf  the  ccncavity  of  ihe  mir- 
'oiir,  fiom  the  v|rttx  V,  in  the  axis  B  V. 
^-iter  ihe  lame  manner^  a  convex  mir- 


rour ís  íliewn  to  refleft  the  rays  A  I^, 
D  H,  {ibid.  z.)  into  E  F,  H  F,  as  if 
they  carne  divergmg  from  a  point  /  in 
the  axis  C  V,  which  is  half  the  radius 
C  V  diítant  from  the  vértex  V,  But  fince 
the  rays  do  not  aflually  come  at,  or 
from  the  focus  f,  it  is  called  the  imagi- 
rary  or  virtual  fücus.  See  Focus. 
Parallel  rays  falllng  direflly  on  a  plañe 
fpeculum  are  refleíled  back  upon  them- 
felves  ;  if  they  fall  obliquely,  they  are 
refle61cd  in  the  fame  angle,  and  parallel 
as  they  fell.  Henee  there  is  no  fuch 
thing,  properly  fpeaking,  as  a  focus  be- 
longing  to  a  plañe  fpeculum,  neither  real 
ñor  virtual. 

The  focus  F,  or  f,  of  parallel  rays,  is 
called  the  íblar  focus;  becaufe  in  that  the 
ímagecfihe  funis  formed,  and  of  ali 
objeó\s  very  remote.  But  the  focus  of 
any  objeél  fituated  near  the  mirrour  will 
havf  its  diltance  from  the  vértex  more 
or  Icfs  tban  half  the  radius  5  the  rule  in 
all  cafes  being  as  follows  :  . 
Multiply  the  diftance  of  the  ohjeít  into 
the  radius  of  the  mirrour,  and  divide  the 
produól  by  the  lum  of  the  radius  and 
twice  the  diftance  of  the  objeÓt ;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  focal  diftance  of  a 
convex  mirrour, 

Again  for  a  concave  mirrour,  the  fame 
product  of  the  radius  into  the  diftance 
of  the  objeót,  divided  by  the  difFerence 
of  radius  and  twice  the  diltance  of  the 
objeft,  will  give  the  focal  diftance  V  F 
orVy,  And  here  we  are  to  obferve, 
that,  as  twice  the  diftance  of  theobjrft 
is  lcft*er  or  greater  than  the  radius,  fo  the 
focus  will  be  pofitive  or  negative,  that  iSy 
behind  the  glafs  or  beforeir. 
The  imagecf  the  objeft  is  formed  ¡n  the 
focus  proper  to  its  diftance:  and,  fmco 
the  writers  on  optics  demonltrate  that 
the  angles  under  which  the  objeít  O  B 
(ibid.  n°  3.)  and  its  image  IW  are 
leen  from  the  center  or  vértex  of  the 
mirrour  C  are  always  equal,  it  foHow», 
that  the  image  I  W  will  be  always  in  pro- 
pon ion  lo  the  ohjeít  O  B,  as  the  foc:  I 
diftance  VFto  the  objeft's  diftance  GV. 
The  pohtion  of  the  objc^l  will  be  al- 
vvays ert6\  at  a  poíitive  focus,  or  behind 
the  fpeculum;  diminiílied  byaconvtx, 
and  magnified  by  a  concave  one.  licnce, 
fmce  a  convex  has  but  one,  '^•iss.  an  aí- 
iirmative  focus  ;  fo  it  can  nevcr  magnlfy 
any  objeít,  howfoevcr  pofucd  befjje  it. 
The  poíiiion  of  the  image  in  a  negative 
focus,  orthatbefore  the  giaf<,  will  be  evtr 
iiivertcd  3  and,  ií  ncarer  th¿  vértex. than 
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#t^»e  center  C,  ít  will  be  lefs  5  íf  fariher 
f«om  ii,  it  will  be  greater  than  the  ob- 
Jíil  j  biit  in  tliB  ctnter  it  will  be,  equal 
lo  the  obje¿V,  and  feum  to  toiich  it. 
The  image  formed  by  a  plañe  fpcculum 
ss  creft  5^  lai'ge  as  the  life  j  at  the  fame 
spparent  diílance  btliind  the  glafs  as  the 
oi>)e¿l  is  before  it;  and  on  the  fame  fide 
of  ihe  glafs  with  the  objeél.  Thofe  pro- 
perties  render  this  fort  of  mirrour  of  moíl 
conimon  ufe^  *viz.  as  a  looking-ghfs. 
íf  the  rays  fall  direftly,  or  nearly  Ib,  on 

'  a  plañe  rairrour,  and  the  objeft  be  opake, 
there  will  be  but  one  íingle  image  form- 
ed, or  at  leaft  be  vifible  5  and  that  by  the 
feccnd  furface  of  the  fpcculum,  and  not 
tiy  ihe  firft,  through  which  the  rays  do 
inoft  of  ihem  pafs,  y 
But  if  the  objeél  be  lumlnous,  and  the 
rays  fall  very  obliquely  on  the  fpecuhim, 
there  will  l)e  more  than  one  image  form- 
ed, 10  an  eye  placed  in  a  proper  pofition 
to  víew  ihem.  Tíie  firft  image  being 
fcrmed  by  the  firft  furface  will  not  be  fo 
fcright  as  the  fecond,  which  is  formed  by 
the  fecond  furface,  The  tliird,  fourth, 
éí<\  images  are  produced  by  ftveral  re- 
fleóhons  of  the  rays  bciv/etn  íhe  two  fur- 
faces  of  the  Ipeculuir;  5  and,  fjnce  lome 
light  is  loft  by  each  refle5lion,  ihe  images 
from  the  fecond  will  appear  Itill  more 
faint  and  übfcure,  to.the  eighth,  ninth, 
ov  ttnth,  wiiích  can  fcarcely  be  dífcerned 
at  al!. 

Mirrours  may  be  dívided  ínto  pl^ne,  con- 
C'.ve,  convex,  cylindrical,  cónica],  para- 
b  lical,  and  elliptical. 
The  bcft  manntr  of  preparing  convex 
mirrours  hiiber  to  known  is  given  us  by 
Wolñus,  ihus  : 

Melt  one,part  of  tin,  another  of  marca- 
fite,  togcthcr>  and  to  this  mafs  add  iv/o 
parts  of  nierLUt  y  5  as  ioon  as  the  mer* 
cxuy  begins  to  evapórate  into  fmoke,  the 
xvhíile  Í6  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water, 
ind,  when  wcü  cooltd,  ilje  water  dccant- 
e¿  off.  Strain  the  mixture  through  two 
br  tbree  foids  of  fnen  cloth  j  and  what  is 
thus  lecr<iícd  pour  into  the  cavity  of  a 
{;lafs  ípheitf,  which  is  tobe  turned  gently 
lotir.Q  )ts  ay.i>  till  ihe  wiiüle  furface  bt  co- 
vcred  j  the  rtlt  bf  ing  refcrved  for  futura 
ule.  H*  ih^  íplírre  were  of  coloured 
plifí?,  tíic  mirrour  will  be  fo  too.  And  in 
)  k<  maoiicr  n,ay  conic,  elliptic,  cylindric, 
acil  oihrr  min  curs  bu  made.  Sce  the  ar- 
ticle  FOLiATiNO. 

F'-r elbjiriciil,  pcw'aboiical,  and  hypcrbo- 
hcnl  ftiiaouri,  the  nitiuid  is  to  be  thus 


prepared  ;  on  a  wooden  or  brafs-piané 
defcribe  an  ellipfis  A  15  n°  4.)  alfo 

a  parábola  or  hyperbola,  CD  (ibid,  tí* 
5.)  then  cut  out  the  figure  from  the  plañe 
with  all  the  accuracy  imaginable, 
To  the  elliptic  figure  fit  an  axis,  as  EF 
with  two  fulera  to  fuftain  it,  fefr.  anda 
handJe  to  move  it.  Lay  a  quantity  of 
the  clay  under  it,  and  turn  about  the  axis 
by  the  handle,  till  the  plañe  ABhavé 
imprcíTed  the  elliptical  figure  exafíly 
thereon, 

The  axis  of  the  parabólica!  or  hypcr- 
bolical  figure  C  D  is  to  be  fixed  al  ihé 
vértex  fo  as  to  be  always  ereft.  This  is 
to  be  turned  about,  till  it  havegivcniti 
figure  to  the  clay  round  it. 
The  part  of  the  mould  thus  formed  is  to 
be  dried,  and  then  fmeared  over  withfar, 
fc^f,  then  a  convex  mould  istobemade 
by  putting  a  quantity  of  the  fameday 
into  the  cavity  thus  tormed.  The  latitr 
is  callea  the  male,  as  the  former  is  the  fe 
niale  mould.  The  male  mould,  whea 
dry,  is  to  be  applied  withln  the  femaie, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  intended  thicknefscf 
the  mirrour  between  them.  Thefe  mir- 
rours are  very  dlfficult  lo  be  niade,  astlic 
figure  thereof  is  apt  to  be  damaged  in  the 
grinding.  See  the  article  Gr indino. 
The  properties  of  cylindrical  mirrours 
are*  i.  The  dimenfions  of  objec^s  cor- 
refponding  lengthwife  to  the  mirrour  are 
not  much  changed ;  but  thofe  correfpond- 
ing  breadthwife  have  their  figures  altered 
and  their  dimenfions  leíTened  the  farther 
from  the  mirrourj  vvhence  a  rifes  a  ytry 
great  dirtortion.  r,  If  the  plañe  of  the 
rtflt«Flion  cut  the  cylindric  mirrour  ihro* 
the  fíxis,  the  refleflion  is  perforracd  in 
the  fime  manner  as  in  a  plañe  mlr- 
.  rour  j  and  if  parallel  to  the  bafe,  the  re- 
'  fleólion  is  the  fame  as  in  a  fpherical 
mirrour;  if  it  cut  it  obliquely,  there- 
flctSlion  is  the  fame  as  in  an  ellipilc  mir- 
rour. Ktnce,  as  the  plañe  of  rcfleélioi\ 
nevcr  paífes  thro'  the  axis  cf  the  mirrour, 
except  when  the  eye  and  objeflive  line^ 
are  in  the  fame  plañe ;  ñor  parallel  tí 
the  bafe,  except  when  the  radianl  po?nt 
and  tiie  eye  are  at  íhe  fame  height }  the 
reíleaion  is  iherefore  ufually  the  fame  as 
in  an  elliptic  one.  3.  If  a  hoüow  cy- 
lindric mirrour  be  direclly  oppofed  to  ih; 
fun,  inftead  of  a  focus  vi  a  point,  ihe 
rays  will  be  refleaed  inío  a  lucid  l^ne 
parallel  to  its  axis,  at  a  diílance  íofre- 
lefs  than  a  lourih  of  its  dianiei?):. 
Henee  arífts  a  meihod  of  drawiní?  3n*' 
morphoíríj 
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thorphofes,  that  is,  wild  deformed  figures 
•  on  a  plañe,  whichappear  well  proportion- 

ed,  vvhen  viewed  in  a  cyiindric  miirour. 
.  In  an  elliptic  fhirrour,  if  a  ray  ftrike  on 

it  fiom  one  of  its  focufes,  it  is  refleóied 

into  the  olher. 

In  parabolic  mírrours>  as  all  the  rays 
they  refleíl  meet  in  one  poinr>  ihey  make 
the  beftburning-glaíTes. 

MIS,  a  negative  particle  prefíxed  to  vvords, 
parliculaily  law-terms,  generally  íigni- 
fying  a  fault  or  defeél  j  as  niifprilion, 
mirnomer,  &c.    See  Misprision,  ^"r. 

MISADVENTURE,  in  law,  is  by  fome 
laken  lo  fignify  the  killing  a  períbn 
parlly  by  negligence,  and  partly  by 
chance,  as  where  a  perfon  is  killed  by  a 
ftone  thrown  at  random  :  ather  lawyers 
define  it,  a  perfon's  coming  to  his  death 
by  fome  accidental  outward  violence,  as 
by  a  ftroke  of  a  horfci  the  fall  of  a  tree, 
or  the  likc. 

MISCHNAH,  orMiSNAH,  the  code  or 
colleélion  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews, 
The  Jews  pretend,  that  when  God  gave 
the  written  law  to  Mofes,  he  gave  him 
alfo  another  not  written,  wbich  was  pre- 
fcrved  by  tradition  among  the  doftors  cf 
the  fynagogue,  till  labbi  Judah,  furnam- 
ed  theHoly,  feeing  the  danger  tliey  were 
in,  through  their  difperfion,  of  dcpart- 
ingfiom  ths  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
judged  it  proper  to  reduce  them  to  writ- 
«ng. 

The  inifnah  is  divided  into  fix  parts :  the 
firft  relates  to  the  diftin(5\ion  of  feeds  in 
a  field,  to  trees,  fruits,  tyihes,  (^c,  The 
ftcond  regúlales  the  manner  of  obferving 
feñivals :  the  third  treats  of  wonien,  and 
matrimonial  cafes  :  the  fourth  oí  loíTes  in 
trade,  6fr.  the  fifth  ís  on  obligations,  Ta- 
crinces,  (afr.  and  the  fixth  treats  of  the 
fcferal  forís  of  purification.  See  the  ar- 
,  ticle  Talmud. 

MíSCONTlNUANCE.  ¡n  law,  fhc  fame 
vfirh  dilcontinuance.  See  the  articlcDis- 

CONTINUANCE. 

MISDEMEANOUR,  in  law,  ílpnifies  a 
heinous  offence  or  fault,  particularly  in 
theexecution  of  an  ofHce. 

MISE,  in  law-books,  is  ufed  in  various 
ftnfes:  thiis  it  íbmetimes  íignifies  coHs 
orexpenccs,  in  which  íénfe  it  is  com- 
inonly  ufed  in  eniering  of  judgments  in 
aflions  perfonal.  It  is  alfo  uled  for  the 
¡ÍTue  to  be  tried  on  the  grand  aíTize,  in 
v/Iiich  cafe,  ¡oiningof  the  mife  tipon  the 
meerright,  ís  putting  in  iíTue  between 
the  tenant  and  demandanr,  who  has  ihe 
wft  or  clearoft  right. 
VOL.  III. 


Mife  alfo  fignifíes  a  tribute,  or  cuflomary 
prefent  formerly  paid  in  the  county  p^- 
Jatíneof  Chcllcr,  on  the  cliange  of  evcry 
owner  cf  that  earidom,  lor  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  their  libertie?:. 

MISEN,  orMizEN,  ¡n  a  íhip.  See  (he 
artide  MíZEN. 

Miserere  mei,  ín  medicine,  a  D8me 
by  which  fome  cali  the  iliac  pallion,  See 
the  article  Ilí  AC. 

misericordia,  ín  law,  ís  an  arhítra.ry 
fine  impoll-d  on  any  perfon  for  an  of- 
fence :  this  ís  calied  irüfericordia,  bc- 
caufe  the  amercemtínt  ought  to  be  but 
fmall,  and  Icfs  iban  that  required  by 
magua  charta.  If  a  perlón  be  ouira^ 
geouíly  a  merced,  in  a  court  that  is  not  of 
record,  the  writ  caJled  modérala  niitcíi  i- 
corJía  lies  for  moderating  (he  amerce- 
ment  according  ta  the  natuie  cf  tl:e 
faulr» 

MISITHRA,  or  Laced.í:mon.  See  ihe 
ariirle  Laced^mon. 

MISFEASANCE,  ¡n  liw-books,  fignifíes 
a  trefpal's.    See  the  artirle  Trespass. 

MÍSLETOE,  -utfcu.Ky  in  boiany,  See  the 
ariícU  ViscUM. 

MISNAH,  orMiscHNAH.  See  fhe  article 
Mischnah. 

MISNIA,  orMEissEN.    See  Meissen. 

MISNOMER,  in  law,  a  mifnaming,  cr 
miílaking  a  perfon's  ñame.  Thechríílian 
ñame  of  a  perlón  ílioultl  always  be  per- 
fe6l,  but  the  law  is  not  fo.ílrift  itnd  pie- 
cife  in  regard  to  furnames,  a  (ni.ill  mif- 
take  in  which  will  be  difpenfed  with  to 
make  good  a  conti'aóV,  and  fupport  (he 
.  nfl  of  the  party, 

MISPRISION,  íi^nifics,  in  general,  fome 
negle-5l  or  over  fight ;  as  where  a  perfon 
ís  privy  to  a  tr¿afon  or  felony  committed 
by  snoíher,  and  negleéls  to  reveal  it  to 
ihe  king  or  his  council,  or  to  a  m.igif- 
trate;  but  eníirely  conceals  it :  this  is 
CÁÜed  mifprilion  of  (bofe  crimes.  In 
cafes  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  the  offender 
is  to  he  imprifüíied  for  bfc,  and  to  ior- 
feit  his  goods  and  chantéis,  together  with 
the  profiís  of  his  lantts,  (^c.  hut  in  inii- 
prifion  of  felony,  the  cftender  is  only  to 
be  puniflied  with  fine  and  impriíonmcnt, 
and  to  remain  in  prifon  tül  the  fine  is 
paid. 

The  vvord  mifprifion,  is  taken  for  many 
great  offífnces  which  are  not  (reafon  or 
felony,  but  nearly  allied  to  them;  and 
all  great  mifdemeanors  that  have  no  cer- 
tain  ñame  appointed  by  the  law,  have 
fometimes  been  called  mifprifjon.  There 
is  alfo  mifprifion  at  large,  where  a  per- 
12  P  fon 
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fon  contemns  the  king's  prerogative  by 
refiifing  ta  afiift  him,  by  writing  01*  fpeak- 
ing  againft  bis  perfon  or  government,  re- 
fufmg  to  take  the  caths  ot  allegiance  and 
fupremacy, 

MISSA,  the  mafs.  SeeMASS, 

MISSAL,  the  romiíb  mafs-book,  contaín- 
ing  the  feveral  maíTes  to  be  faid  on  paiti- 
cular  days.    See  the  article  Mass. 

MISSEL-BIRD,  the  englifli  ñame  of  the 
greyiíli-yellovv  turdiis,  with  a  fpolled 
breall.  See  the  sitíele  Turdus. 
It  is  the  largeíl  biid  of  the  tiirdus-kind, 
known  among  authors  by  the  narae  of 
turdus  vifcivorus  major. 

MISSEN,  or  MizEN,  in  a  íliip.  See  the 
article  MizEN, 

MISSIüN  ARIES,  fuch  ecclefiafttcs  as  are 
fent  by  any  chriltian  church,  into  pagan 
or  infidel  couniries,  lo  convert  the  na- 
T:ives,  anc!  eftabliíh  the  chriílian  reb'gion 
among  them. 

There  are  ¡n  France,  and  other  popíAi 
•ountries,  feveral  congregations  of  m¡f- 
fionaries,  whofe  principal  end  is  to  be 
employed  on  inííliOi-,  and  to  infpire  into 
the  young  clerks  that  fpiiit  of  piely  and 
devotion  which  is  neceíTary  for  the  worthy 
iiifcharge  oí  their  miniííry,  Such  are 
the  congregations  of  ihe  priefts  of  the 
íTiifiion,  the  eudifts,  the  miíTionaries  of 
Lyons,  and  fome  oíhers.  The  moít  re- 
/iiaikable  of  thcfe  congregations  is  that 
of  the  pi  ieíls  of  the  miifion,  which  con- 
fíils  of  fecular  clergy  ;  who  neverthelefs 
make  four  fimple  vows,  of  poverty,  chaf- 
tity»  obedience,  and  perfeverance.  Their 
habit  is  diílinguiíhed  frora  that  of  other 
ccciefiaftics  oniy  by  a  linen  collar  four 
iingers  broad,  and  by  their  %vearing  a 
littie  tuft  of  beard. 

MISSÍVE,  fomething  fent  to  another,  as 
mifiive  Iclters;  meaning  lettcrs  fent  from 
one  to  another  upon  buimers,  in  contra- 
diftin6lion  10  letifrs  of  gallanlry,  points 
of  learning,  difpatches,  Gfr. 

ItíIST,  the  (ame  with  fcg.    See  Fog« 

JVIÍSUSER,  in  law,  fignifics  fome  abiife 
of  any  particular  liberty  or  benefit.  The 
charter  of  a  Corporation,  as  well  as  an 
ofllce,  may  be  forfeited  by  miílifer. 

MISY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies^of  the 
chalcantha,  a  fuíTil  very  common  in  the 
turkiíli  dominión?,  and  (bmetimes  found 
in  the  mines  at  Cremnitz  in  Hungary. 
See  the  article  Ch  alcantha. 
It  is  a  confideral)ly  firm  fubítance,  of  an 
irregular  lexiure,  not  compa6l,  much 
icfembling  Tome  of  cur  more  gaudy 
tnaiohafitesj  but  wanting  in  their  hard* 
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refs  and  weight.  It  is  of  no  determínate 
íliape  or  fize,  but  is  oftentimes  found  in 
finall  detached  maífes,  which  are  ufually 
broad,  flat,  and  very  rugged  at  the  edgej, 
As  to  its  medical  virtues,  they  are  no 
oiher  than  thofe  of  rhe  green  vitriol, 
See  the  article  Vitriol. 
MITCHELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe 
tetrandria  monogynia  clafs  oF  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  confifts  of  two 
ílowers,  placed  upon  the  germen,  the 
cerolla  is  monopetalous,  and  funneU 
íliaped  j  the  fruit  is  a  bipartiie,  globofe 
berryj  ihe  feeds  are  comprefied,  and 
callous. 

MlTE,a  fmall  coin  formerly  current,  equal 
to  about  one  thírd  part  of  a  farthing, 
It  aifo  denotes  a  fmall  weight  ufed  by  the 
moneyers.  It  is  equal  to  the  twentieih 
part  of  a  grain,  and  is  divided  into  twen- 
ty  four  doits. 

MiTE,  in  zoo'ogy.  SeeAcARUs. 

MITELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
decandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  paient 
petáis,  of  an  oblong  figure,  longer  iban 
the  fegments  of  the  cup,  with  their 
ungues  narrow,  and  inferted  into  the 
calyx  :  the  fruit  is  a  capfule  of  a  globofe 
figure,  but  with  a  point  formed  of  two 
valves,  and  opening  between,  containing 
oniy  one  cell :  the  feeds  are  numerouí, 
and  of  a  roundifli  oblong  figure. 

MITHRIDATE,  in  pharmacy,  a  com- 
pound  medicine  in  form  of  an  elefluary, 
íerving  eiiher  as  a  remedy  or  prefmaiive 
againlt  poifcns  ;  being  alfo  accounted  a 
cordial,  opiate^  fudorific^  and  alexi- 
pharmic. 

Mithridate  is  one  of  the  capital  medi- 
cines in  the  apothecaries  íliops ;  the  pit- 
paration  of  it,  according  to  the  dire£Hon 
of  the  college,  is  as  follows:  take  of 
cinnamon,  fourteen  drams  j  of  myrrh, 
eleven  drams;  agaric,  fpikenard,  gioger, 
faífron,  feeds  of  treade-murtard,  frank- 
incenfe,  chio-turpentine,  of  each  ten 
drams  ;  camels-hay,  coftus,  indian  Icaf, 
french  iavender,  long  pepper,  feeds  of 
hartwort,  juice  of  the  rape  of  ciíliis, 
ftrained  ílorax,  opopanax,  ílrained  gal- 
b?.num,  balfam  of  Gilead,  or  in  its  íteaJ 
exprelTed  oil  of  nutmegs,  ruíTia-caftor, 
ofeach  an  ounce  ;  polcy-mountain,water* 
germander,  the  fruit  of  the  balfam -tree, 
feeds  of  the  carrat  of  Crete,  bdellium 
ftrained,  cf  each  feven  drams  ;  cfh¡c 
rard,  gentian  rcot,  leaves  of  dittany  pf 
Crtte,  red  rofes,  feed  of  macedonian 
parfley,  the  UíTer  cardamom-fetds  freed 
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from  their  huíks,  fweet  fennel  feeds,  gum  limb  :  the  fruit  h  an  ere¿>  fimple  bllocular 

arable,  cpium   ftrained,   of  each  fíve  capfule,  containing  numerüus  finall  and 

drams;  roct  of  the  fweet  flag,  root  of  rouhdiíli  feeds. 

wild    valerían,    annífeed,    fagapenum  MITTAU,  the  capital  cf  the  dutchy  of 

ftrained,  of  each  three  drams  ;  fpignel,  Courland,  in  Póland  :  fituated  in  eaít 

St.  John's  wort,  juice  of  acacia,  ihe  long.  24°,  north  lat.  56^  40'. 

beHies  of  íkinks,  of  each  two  drams  and  MITTENDO  manuscrjptüm  pedís 

a  lialfi   of  clarified  honey,  thrice  the  finís,  in  law,  an  antient  judicial  writ, 

weight  of  all  the  red  5  dlífolve  the  opium  direfted  to  the  treafurer  and  chamberlain 

liid  in  a  liitle  wine,  and  then  mix  it  of  the  exchequer,    requiring  them  to 

with  the  honey  made  hot.    In  the  mean  fearch  for  and  rranfmit  the  foot  of  a  fine, 

time  meit  together  in  another  veífel  the  acknowledged  before  the  ¡uftices  in  eyre 

galbaniim,  ftorax,  turpentine,  and  the  into  the  common  pleas,  &c, 

balf¿m  of  Gilead,  or  the  expreíTed  oil  of  MITTIMUS,   as  generally  ufed,  hath 

Hutmeg,  continiially  ftirring  them  round  two  fignifications.    i.  It  fignifies  a  writ 

that  they  may  not  burn  ;  and  as  foon  as  for  removing  and  transferring  of  records 

thefe  are  melted,  add  to  them  the  hot  from  one  court  to  another.    a.  It  figni- 

honey,  firft  by  fpoonfuis,  and  afterwards  fies  a  precept,  or  command  in  writing 

more  freelyj  laftly,  when  this  mixture  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  a  juftice  of 

isncarcold,  add  by  degrees  the  lelt  of  the  peace,  direóled  10  the  gaolcr  or  keep- 

Ihe  fpecies  reduced  to  powder.  er  of  fome  prifon,  for  the  receiving  and 

MITRALES  VALVVL^,  mitral  valvas,  ín  fafe-keeping  of  an  off¿nder  charged  wiih 

anatomy,  two  valves  fituated  in  the  left  any  crime  uniil  he  be  delivered  by  due 

Víiitricle  of  the  heart,  at  the  ingrefs  of  courfeoflaw. 

Ihe  pulmonary  vein,  ferving  to  liinder  MIXT,  or  MiXT  nODY,  in  philofophy 

the  ingrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  blood  from  and  chcmifiry,  that  which  is  compounded 

the  heart  into  the  veins  again,  whilethey  of  different  elemenls  cr  principies  ;  ín 

areconftri¿led.    See  Heart.  whIch  fenfe  it  ftands  contradiílinguiíhed 

MITRE,  a  facredolal  ornament  worn  on  from  fimple  or  elementary,  which  is  ap- 

the  head  by  biíliops,  and  ceriain  abbols  plied  to  bodies  confilting  of  one  principie 

on  folemn  occafions  5  being  a  fort  of  cap,  only,  as  the  chemilis  take  fulphur,  fait, 

pointed,  and  clefr  at  top.    The  high-  &c,  to  do.     The  bufinefs  of  chemilUy 

prielt  among  the  Jews  wore  a  mitre  or  is,    to  refolve  mixt  bodies  into  their 

bonneton  his  head.   The  inferior  priefls  principies,  or  component  parts. 

among  the  Jews  had  likewife  their  mitres,  MiXT  action,  in  iaw,  ¡s  an  a6\ion  partly 

but  in  what  refpcél  they  difl'ered  from  real,  and  partly  perfonal,  which  ii^s  botli 

thatof  the  high  prieft  is  uncert.iin.  Some  for  ihe  thing  deiained,  and  againft  ihe^ 

contend  that  the  antient  biíhops  wore  perfon  of  the  detainer.    S<e  AcTiON. 

mitres,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  MIXTURE,  a  compound,  or  aífemblage  of 

Thofe  young  vvomen  among  the  pri-  fevcral  difi'erént  bodies  in  the  fame  mafs. 

milive  chriftians,  who  profeífed  a  ífate  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  the  mixtures, 

of  virginity,  and  were  folemnly  confc-  refolutions,  and  compofitions  made  by 

cratcd  thereto,  wore  a  purple  and  golden  chemiítry,  are  extremely  numerous,  and 

Jíiitre,  as  a  badge  of  diílin61ion.    His  may  be  increaf<;d  ad  infiniium,  By 

holinefs  the  pope  has  no  lefs  than  four  mixture,  fays  he,  we  produce  all  the 

diFerent  mitres,  which  are  more  or  lefs  artificial  vitriols^  foaps,  glafíes,  &c.  and 

rich,  according  to  the  folemnities  of  the  can  compourni  thefe  again  in  an  almoft 

leliivals  on  which  they  are  worn.    The  infinite  variety.  So  that  of  the  refolutions, 

cardinals  antienily  wore  mitren  ;   fome  mixtures,  compofitioní;,   and  recompo- 

canons  of  cathedralf,  in  popiíh  countries,  fitions  in  cheiniíivy,  there  feems  to  be  no- 

have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  mitre  ;  bounds  ;  whence  great  room  is  left,  for 

and  fome  great  families  in  Germany  the  making  of  ncw  chemical  difcoveries. 

hear  it  for  their  creíK  Dr.  Pemberton  juftly  cenfures  the  ír- 

MiTRE. SHELL,  the  fmooth  and  flender  regular  and  inartificial  mixtures  ufed  ir» 

buccinum,  with  a  fplit  rolhum.    See  the  pharmacy,  and  obl'erves,  that  they  were 

anide  BucciNUM.  introducid  by  the  ignoi anee  of  the  firft 

MirREOLA,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  ages,  and  enforced  by  the  perpetual  fear 

psotandiia-digynia  clafs,  the  flower  of  and  jeaíoufies  of  poiíons,  againíl  which 

^vhich  coniiíts  of  a  fingle  campanulaíed  the  antients  cndlefsly  bufied  themíeU'es 

petal,  divided  into  five  fegments  at  the  in  the  fearch  of  antidotes,,  vainly  hopin^ 
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to  frame  compofitions  tbat  mi^ht  fing^y 
prevalí  againlt  every  rpec¡e.>  cf  poifon  ; 
henee  they  amafled  tO£;eíher  wbatever 
ihey  imaginecl  to  be  endued  with  alcxí- 
pharmic  powers.  By  this  procediire  the 
limplicity  of  pbyGc  vvas  loíl,  and  a 
want-.nneís  in  mixincr,  enlarging,  and 
afriimulating  took  place,  whlch  has  con- 
tinvied  even  tu  oiir  times.  The  great  Mr, 
Boyle  bas  largely  confjdertd  this  fub- 
]etñ,  and  among  otiier  .írguments,  fays, 
ít  is  rcalbnable  to  íurpeél,  that  wbere  a 
great  many  ingiedients  are  blended  into 
a  fingle  medirine,  one  or  oíher  of  ihem 
in?.v  bave  difFercnt  operations  íVom  ibofe 
defigned  by  ibe  pbyfician  ;  •  and,  by 
awakenirg  (orne  íleeping  fcrment,  pro- 
duce a  new  diíVenjper,  or  exrite  and 
a6íii  >re  fomc  other  hoftile  maiter,  that 
before  lay  qulet,  and  which  would  bave 
been  gradually  íubdued  by  nature,  bad 
it  not  been  unfeafonably  rouzed,  and 
afliíted  by  Tome  ingredient,  that*  perhaps 
was  without  any  reaíbn  added  to  tbe 
medicine,  See  MEDICINE. 
JvII^TURA  siMPLEx,  a  medicinal  pre- 
paration,  made  in  thefollovving  manner  : 
Take  of  the  fpiritus  iheiiacalts  campho- 
raius  of  Bates,  ten  ounces  j  Ipirit  of 
virriol,  twó  ounces  ;  re6\ified  fpirit  of 
tartnr,  fix  ounces.  Pigeft  in  a  glafs» 
velíel,  hermetically  fealed,  for  three 
weekfl.  ThiR  medicine  excites  fweat, 
rcfiits  putrefaélion,  and  is  good  in  ma- 
Ügnnnt  fevers,  The  dofe  is  about  a 
dram 

JvííZEN,  in  the  fea-language,  is  a  par- 
ticular malt  or  íail.  The  mijcn-maft 
ftands  in  the  fternwoíl  parí  of  ihe  fliip. 

•  In  fume  great  íhips  there  are  two  of  thefe; 
when  thjt  next  the  main-malt  is  cnlled 
the  main  mizen,  and  th>t  next  the  poop, 
the  bon3V''n?ure-ni¡zen.  The  lergth  of 
the  m'z^n  m?.ll:,  is,  by  lome,  accounted 
the  l\iv.r  vvith  the  height  of  the  main  top- 
ma!  from  íhc  cjuarter-deck  ;  orhaífthe 
Jen^rh  or  tÍK  n.am-maít,  and  half  as 
vhidc,  The  fnil  vv<h'ch  belonjis  to  ihe 
iTiizen-maít,  ií5  cailed  the  mizen  fail: 
and  vvhen  the  word  miztn  is  ufed  at  fea, 
Jt  alwi-iys  n^eans  the  fail.  The  ufe  of 
the  m¡¿„n  is  to  keep  the  fliíp  ch.A'c  to  the 
^jv'ind,  or  wht-u  a  íh?p  rides  ar  anc!:or,  ta 
hack  htr  a-llern,  fo  th¿t  íhe  may  not 
joui  hcr  anchor,  ou  the  turning  of  the 
tidc.  The  term  mizen  is  xiftÁ  in  thefol- 
íowing  parales :  íet  the  mrze^\  that  is, 
fit  th».'  mizt-n-rail  right  as  it  Hionh!  íirind. 
Change  the  mizen,  or  b»  ing  the  mizen- 

jard  QVtvtQth?  Qthcr  Me  ofthemaft, 
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Peak  the  mizen,  or  put  the  mizen-yanJ 
right  up  and  down  by  the  maft.  SptII 
the  mizen,  or  let  go  the  íheet  and  peak 
it  up. 

MNEMONIC,  fomethíng  relating  to  me- 
mory.    See  the  articlc  Memory. 

MNIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  moCes, 
confilting  of  ftalks  furniílied  with  leavcs, 
and  producing  capfules  raifed  on  pcdides,  ■ 
like  thofe  of  the  other  moíTes  of  this 
clafs  5  but  befides  thefe,  there  are  other 
pedicles,  bearing  a  kind  of  naked  heads, 
with  a  dufty  furface,  and  having  no 
calyptras.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  heads  are, 
in  fome  fpecies,  produced  on  the  fame 
plantj  and  in  others,  on  different  plants 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  The  pedicles  that 
fupport  the  capfules  are  long,  and  naked  j 
whereas  thofe  fupporting  the  dufty  head$ 
are  íhort,  and  in  fome  fpecies  furnifiied 
with  íliort  leaves.    See  píate  CLXXX. 

MOAR-LOVRE,  ín  huíbandry,  a  fort  of 
blight,  which  happens  moltly  on  light 
land,  ffom  the  earih's  fmking  away  from 
the  roots,  fo  that  the  plants  fall  down  10 
the  earth. 

To  remedy  this,  they  turn  a  íhallow 
furrow  againft  the  rows,  when  they  aie 
ftrong  enough  to  bear  it,  and  when  the 
mould  is  fine  and  dry,  for  then  íhe  mo- 
tion  of  the  ftalks  by  the  wind  will  caufe 
fuch  earth  to  run  through  the  rows,  and 
fettle  about  the  roots,  and  covcr  thcm. 

MOARING,  or  Mooring,  in  the  fea* 
language,    See  the  article  MoORiNG. 

MOAT,  or  DiTCH,  in  fortification,  i 
deep  irench  dug  round  the  ramparlof  a 
fortified  place,  to  prevent  furprizes. 
The  brink  of  the  moat,  next  the  rampart, 
is  called  the  fcarpe  j  and  the  oppofite  bne, 
the  counterfcarpe, 

A  dry  moat  round  a  large  place,  with  x 
Itrong  garrifon,  is  preferal^lc  to  one  full 
of  water  j  becaufc  the  paíTage  imy  be 
difpured  inch  by  inch,  and  the  hefiegers 
vvhen  lodged  in  it,  are  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  b^mbs,  granadc?,  aniloibfr 
fire-works,  which  are  ihrown  inceífdnily 
from  the  rampart  into  iht ir  woiks.  In 
the  middie  of  dry  moats,  there  is  fome» 
times  another  fmall  one,  called  cunctic} 
whiclk  is  generally  dug  fo  detp,  till  tliey 
^    find  water  to  fiil  it. 

The  dcepeíl  and  broadeft  moats  are  ac« 
counted  the  bcft-,  but  a  dcep  one  i?  pie*  I 
'  ft rabie  to  a  broad  one:  the  ordinar/ I 
breadth  is  xbout  twcnty  fithoms,  and  I 
the  depth  about  fixteen.  I 
To  dfQia  íi  mgat  that  ¡s  full  cf  wa'er,! 
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to^'g*  trench  deeper  than  tbe  level 
ot"  ihe  water,  to  let  it  run  ofF ;  and 
then  throvv  hurdles  upon  ihe  mud  and 
ílime,  covering  them  wiih  earih  or 
bundies  of  ruílies,  to  make  a  fure  and 
firmpaíTage.  ,     .  , 

MOBitE,  or  Primum  mobtle,  tne  ninth 
fphere  in  the  ptolemaic  lyftem  of  aftro- 
nomy.   See  the  article  Ptolemaic. 

firhetual  MoíiiLE,  or  Movement.  See 
Ihe arricie  Movement, 

MOBILIA,  ín  I»w,  the  fame  with  move- 
ables.    See  MovEABLE  GOODS. 

MOCO,  or  Mocho,  a  great  city  and  port- 
town  of  Arabia  Foslix,  fituated  near  the 
ílrailsof  Babelmandel,  at  theentrance  of 
the  Red-Sea :  eaft  long.  4  5°,  north  lat  1 3°. 

MODAL  PROPOSiTioNs,  in  logic,  fuch 
asincUide  cerlaín  reftridions.  See  the 
articlePROPOSlTION. 

MODBüRy>  a  niarket-town  of  Devon- 
íbi're,  3z  miles  fouth-welt  of  Exeter. 

MODE,  Modusy  in  philofophy,  denotes  the 
nianner  of  a  thing*s  exiftence,  which  is 
twofoid,  i;/»;,  fimple  or  mixed. 
Simple  modes  are  oniy  combinatíons  of 
ihe  famc  fimple  idea :  thus  by  adding 
UDÍts  together,  in  diftinft  feparate  col- 
leftions,  we  come  by  all  the  feveral  modes 
of  numbers,  as  a  doze;:,  a  /core,  a  thou* 
foRct,  Scc,  Mixed  modes,  on  the  con- 
trary,  are  compounded  of  fimple  ideas 
ofdiíFcrent  kinds,  as  beauty,  vvhich  con- 
íiñs  in  a  certain  compofition  of  coloiir 
and  figure,  caufing  deligjht  in  the  be- 
liolder:  fuch  alfo  is  theft,  wbich  is  the 
concealed  change  oF  the  poíTeflion  of  a 
tjüng,  wlthout  the  confent  of  the  pro- 
prittor. 

Concerning  fimple  modes,  Mr.  Locke 
obfervcs,  that  they  are  as  perfe6lly  dif- 
fcrentand  diftinól  ¡deas  in  the  mind,  as 
thofe  of  ihe  greateft  diílance  and  con- 
Irariety:  thus  i^wo  is  ívs  diftinft  ñom 
three,  as  bluenefs  from  heat, 
To  ihe  head  of  fimple  modes,  the  fame 
great  philoíbpher  refers  fpace  and  ex» 
tenfion,  duration,  and  its  fimple  modes, 
numbers,  infinity,  &c.  alfo  thinking, 
motion,  found,  colour,  pleafure,  pain, 
&c,  See  Space,  Duration,  &c, 
There  are  three  ways,  he  obferve?, 
vvherehy  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of 
mixed  modes.  1 .  By  experience  and  ob- 
fervalion  of  things  themíelves :  thus,  by 
íceing  two  men  wreftie,  or  box,  we  get 
the  ideas  of  wreftiing  or  bpxing.  a.  By 
invención,  or  voluntarily  putting  to- 
gether of  í'evéral  fimple  ideas  in  the 
n^iid  i  thusj  he  that  üríi:  iavented  print* 


ing,  muft  have  had  an  idea  of  ít  ín  his 
mind  before  it  ever  exiíted  j  for  the  mrnd 
being  once  furniílied  with  fimple  ideas, 
can  put  them  together  in  feveral  com- 
pofitions,  without  examining  whether 
they  exift  fo  together  in  nature:  and 
henee  it  is,  that  fuch  ideas  are  callad 
notions,  as  if  they  exifted  more  in  the 
rainds  of  men  than  in  the  rcality  of 
things ;  and  to  form  them,  the  mind  only 
joins  their  feveral  parts,  without  con- 
fideríng  whether  they  have  any  real  ex- 
iftence. 3.  By  explaíning  the  ñames  of 
aflions  we  never  faw,  or  notions  which 
we  cannot  fee  5  and  by  enumerating  all 
the  ¡deas  that  go  to  imke  them  up :  thus 
the  mixed  mode,  which  the  word  lie 
flands  for,  is  made  up  of  thefe  fimpíe 
¡deas  ;  articúlate  founds;  certain  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker;  thofe  words,  the 
figns  of  thefe  ¡deas;  thofe  figns  put  to- 
gether by  affirmation  or  negation,  other- 
wife  than  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  are 
in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker. 
Mixed  modes  have  their  unity  from  an 
a¿l  of  the  mind,  combining  thofe  feveral 
fimple  ideas  together,  and  confidering 
them  as  only  one  complex  idea;  and  the 
mark  of  this  unión  is  one  ñame  given 
to  that  combination,  whereby  men  en- 
dcAvour  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  all  poííible  difpatch  j 
and  henee  appears  the  reafon  why  there 
are  words  in  every  language,  which-can- 
not  be  rendered  by  any  fmgle  word  of 
another;  becaufcthefafliions and  cuftoms 
of  one  nation  make  feveral  comb¡nat¡ons, 
which  another  nation  had  never  any 
orcafion  to  make ;  as  the  oítracifm, 
o:^ayjrfA9:,  among  the  Gre^ks ;  and  pro- 
fcripíion,  among  the  Romans.  This  alfo 
occafions  the  conftant  change  of  lan- 
guages;  becaufe  the  change  of  cuftoms 
and  opinions  brings  wiih  it  new  com- 
binatíons  of  ¡deas,  which,  to  avoid  long 
defcriptions,  have  new  ñames  annexed 
to  them.  See  Word,  Language,  &c, 
Aílions  being  the  bufinefs  of  mankind, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  ihe¡r  feveral  modes 
fliould  be  treafured  up  in  ihe  memory, 
and  have  diftiníl  ñames  afilgned  them, 
derived  from  iheircaulés,  means,  obje¿h, 
ends,  inlhuments,  time,  place,  and  orher 
circumftances.  The  powers  too,  fitted 
for  thefe  aólions,  form  likewiíe  diftinft 
moisés I  thus  boldnefs  is  the  power  to  do 
or  fpeak  what  we  intend,  without  fear 
or  diforder. 

The  efíicacy  whereby  the  new  ¡dea  is 
produccd,  is  called,  in  the  fubjeáV  ex- 
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«rííngr  that  power,  a5V¡ón  ;  but  in  the 
rubjeí"!  wherein  any  íimple  idea  is  chang- 
tfd  <>r  pro<Hnccd,  pafííonj  which  efficacy, 
in  intdlefiüal  agents,  can  be  nolhing 
bnt  tnodes  of  thinking  and  willing;  and 
in  .cor|?oreal  agents,  nothing  but  modi- 
fications  of  motion.  Of  any  other  fort 
of  aflion,  we  have  no  notion  or  idea  5 
and  tberefore,  niany  words,  wbich  feem 
to  expitfs  fome  a8ion,  fignify  only  the 
cflPeíV,  witb  íbme  circiunlíances  of  the 
fiibjeíl  wrought  on,  or  caufe  operatíng, 
Thus  creation,  annihilation,  ¿fr.  con- 
tain  in  them  no  idea  of  the  afilón  or 
manner,  whereby  they  are  produced  5 
but  barely  vi  the  caufe,  and  the  thing 
produced.  In  tbc  fame  manner,  when 
an  ignorant  perfon  fays  that  the  cold 
freexes  wat^r,  though  the  word  freezing 
fecm  to  import  fome  a8ion,  yet  it  truly 
fignifics  nothing  Injt  the  effect,  ^^iz.  that 
the  water,  which  wjis  before  fluid,  is 
become  hard  and  confíftent,  without  con- 
taínixig  any  idea  of  ihc  action  whereby 
it  is  done. 

Thfre  are  numerous  other  dívífions  of 
iliodes,  into  immediate  and  mediate  ; 
cfl'en:ial  and  non-eíTeniial ;  pofitive  and 
privative;  of  fpirit  and  body  j  of  think- 
ing, &c. 

hnmcdiaic  Modes,  are  thofe  immediately 
attributed  to  iheir  fubjects,  as  motion  in 
a  body,  knowledge,  éfr. 

Medíate  Modes,  are  thofe  attributed  to 
fubjects  by  the  intervention  of  fome 
Other  mode,  as  fwiftncfs  and  ílownefs, 
which  are  attributable  to  a  body,  only 
in  refpect  of  motion. 

Effe;iiia/,  or  wfeparabU  Modes,  are  at- 
tributes  vvitiiout  which  the  fubftance  can- 
not  fubfiíK  as  wifdom,         in  God,  &c. 

Nou-effc'/itiah  or  feparahle  Modes f  areat- 
tributes  aíFecting  created  fubftances,  and 
aíFixed  thereto  as  long  as  is  neceíTary,  as 
coldnefs  ¡n  watrr, 

Pcfui^je  Modes,  aicthofe  which  give  fome- 
ihing  pofuive  to  their  fubñance,  as  round- 
ncfs  in  a  ^lohe. 

Pri'vaíi've  Modes  y  are  attributed  to  fub- 
jeci.<,  when  the  mind,  perceiving  fonie- 
thiíig  wantíng  thereín,  frames  a  word 
which  at  fiili  fight  íéems  to  note  fome- 
thing  pofiííve,  but  in  reality  denotes  the 
wani  cf  fome  mode. 

Modes  of  fpiri i  ai-e  two,  knowledge  and 
willing. 

Modes  ofbody^xe  three,  figure,  reft,  and 
nionon. 

Mode,  or  Mooo  ofjyllo^ifmsy  among  lo- 
¿icians.    See  Syllogism. 


Mode,  ín  muíic,  is  defíned  to  be  a  pjt; 
ticular  manner  of  conftituting  the  o¿lave* 
or,  it  is  the  melodious  conftitution  of  the 
octave,  as  it  confifts  of  feven  eíTeniial 
founds,  befides  the  key  dr  fundamental 
See  the  article  Octave, 
A  mode,  then,  is  the  particular  order 
of  the  concinnous  degrees  of  an  octave  • 
the  fundamental  note  whereof  may  bt 
called  the  key,  as  it  fignifies  that  prin- 
cipal  note  which  regulates  the  reft. 
The  proper  difference,  therefore,  between 
a  mode  and  a  key  is  this,  thatan  octave 
wíth  all  its  natural  and  concinnous  de. 
grees,  is  called  a  mode,  with  refpect  ^ 
the  conftitution  or  manner  of  divid 
it;  and,  with  refpect  to  its  place  in  i 
fcale,  it  is  called  a  key,    Now  it  ni 
be  farther  obferved,  that,  of  the  naiii 
notes  of  every  mode,  three  goundei  1 
ñame  of  the  eíTential  notes,  namely,  1 
fundamental,  the  third  and  fifth  5  ti 
octaves  being  reckoned  the  fame,  u 
raarked  with  the  fame  letters  in  1 
fcale  5   the  reft  are  called  dependeni 
Again,  the  fundamental  is  alfo  cali 
the  final,  the  fifth  the  dominante;  ;, 
the  third,  as  being  between  the  oil 
two,  the  mediante. 
The  doctrine  of  the  antients,  with  regí 
to  modes,  is  fomewhat  obfcure. 
Mufic  was  confiderably  improved  in  ilie 
eleventh  ccntury  by  Guido  Areiinu?, 
who,  among  other  innovations,  reíoni:- 
ed  the  doctrine  of  modes,    It  is  tu 
their  number  was  fixed  to  feven  j  ' 
afterwards  confidering  the  harmor.i 
and  arithmetical  divifions  of  tlie  octa 
whereby  it  refolves  into  a  fourth  above 
fifth,   or  a  fifth  above  a  fourth,  ihcy 
henee  conftituted  twelve  modes,  making 
of  each  octave  two  different  modes  5  but, 
becaufe  there  are  two  of  them  that  caFw 
not  be  divided  both  ways,  there  are  but 
twelve  modes.     Of  thefe  fuch  as  werc 
divided  harmonically,  that  is,  wiib  the 
fifrhs  loweft,  which  were  fix,  were  ca  l  ■ 
authentic ;  and  the  other  fix,  whichhaii : 
fifths  higheft,  were  called  plagal  moiit 
Plagal  Authentic 
Oílave.  Octave. 
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Tothefe  modes  they  gave  the  ñames  of 
the  antient  greek  towns,  as  Dorian, 
pl^rygian,  Lydian.  But  the  feveral  au- 
lliors  tliffer  in  the  application  and  order 
oí  ihefe  ñames  j  fo  that  we  are  ftill  at  a 
lofs,  what  their  real  ufe  was, 
y^ll  we  know  is,  they  confidered  that  an 
oñave  which  wants  a  fourth  orfifth  ís 
jmperfect  5  thefe  being  the  concords  next 
to  ihe  octave,  the  fong  ought  to  touch 
thofe  chords  moft  írequently ;  and  be- 
caufe  the  concord  is  difFerent,  which 
inakes  the  melody  difFerent,  they  eílabliíh- 
ed  by  this  two  modes  in  every  natural 
octave  that  had  a  true  fourth  or  fifth  : 
Then,  if  the  fong  was  carried  as  far  as 
Ihis  octave  above,  it  was  called  a  per- 
fectmodej  )í  lefs,  as  to  the  fourth  or 
jifih,  ¡twas  called  ímperfect;  if  it  moved 
bothabove  and  below,  it  was  called  a 
juixcd  mode.  Others  coníiderrng  how 
indifpenfable  a  chord  the  fifth  is  in  every 
mode,  took  lor  the  key-note,  in  the 
ariihmetically  divided  octaves,  not  the 
loweit  chord  of  that  octave,  but  that 
rery  fourth.  The  only  difFerence  then  in 
tliismethod  between  the  authentic  and 
plagal  modes  is,  that  the  authentic  goes 
above  iu  final  to  the  octave  5  the  other 
aiccnds  a  fifth,  and  defcends  a  fourth: 
which  will  indeed  be  attended  with  dif- 
Ferent eíFects,  but  the  mode  is  eíTentially 
ihe  fanie,  having  the  fame  final  to  which 
all  ilie  notes  refer, 

The  modes  of  authentic  or  plagal  difiTer 
ainong  themfelves,  eiiher  by  ítanding 
bigher  or  lower  in  the  fcale,  that  is,  by 
ihe  difFerent  tenfion  of  the  whole  oólave, 
crrather  by  the  diflferent  fubdivifion  of 
ilie  octave  into  its  concinnous  degrees. 
That  ene  mode  íliould  produce  mirth, 
another  fadnefs,  and  that  a  third  íliould 
beproper  for  religión,  a  fourth  for  love, 
ihat  thefe  effects  are  owing  merely 
lo  the  conftitution  of  the  octave,  fcarce 
any  body  will  affirm,  The  difFerences  in 
'«is  conftitution  will,  it  is  true,  have 
fome  liitle  influence;  the  greateíl  diíFer- 
ínceis  that  of  thofe  octaves  which  have 
tfie  3d/,  or  3d  j^,  making  what  on  other 
occafions  we  cali  the  íharp  and  fíat  key. 

is  particularly  obfervable  that  thofe 
who  give  US  examples  in  actual  com- 
pofítion  of  their  twelve  modes,  frequently 
^íí^e  in  the  artificial  notes  and  to 
pírfect  the  melody  of  their  key,  and  by 
tjismeans  depart  from  the.  conftitution 
«the  octave,  as  it  ftands  fixed  in  the 
íi3tijral  fyftem.  Therefore,  the  modes 
3ic  ali  really  reducil^e  to  two,  n.>jz»  the 
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lliarp  and  fíat  j  the  other  diflvrences  re- 
fpecimg  only  the  place  of  th€  fcal«,  whí-re 
the  fundamental  is  taken, 
Originally,  there  were  but  three  antíent 
modes,  namely,  the  Doric,  Lydlan,  aml 
Phrygian,  which  were  pariieularly  caUt'd 
tones,  as  being  at  a  tone's  cíiííance  from 
each  other:  the  reft  were  aferwards 
added,  and  denominated  írom  the  reía- 
tion  they  bore  to  the  former,  particularly 
the  Hypodoric,  as  belns^  herow  the  Doric. 
Befides  thefe  modes  of  turM?,  thcre  were 
modes  of  time,  at  firft  diítinguiíbed  into 
greater  and  leíTer;  and  each  of  thefe 
again  into  perfect  and  imperfecta  But 
afterwards  tlwy  wtre  reduced  to  fjur, 
which  are  now  diíuíéd. 
The  coramon  mode  now  ín  ufe  ís  mucli 
more  fimple  than  any  of  thofe  5  the  prt>- 
portion,  which  in  theirs  is  varicd,  being 
in  ours  fixed,  namely,  z  :  i.  A  larga 
is  equaf  to  2  longs,  a  long  to  iwo 
breves,  abreve  to  2.  femi-hrevesj&fc-  An^', 
if  on  f)me  occaíions,  the  proportion  oí: 
3  :  I  betwixt  two  fuccelfive  notes  is  rc- 
quired,  it  is  eafily  expreífed  by  annex- 
ing  a  point,  thus  (.)  See  the  articles 
Time,  Char.acter,  &c, 
The  antients  had  alfo  their  modi  me- 
lopcei,  as  dithyrambic,  comic,  nnd  tragic; 
fo  called  from  their  expieífing  ilie  feveral 
afFections  of  tha  mind. 
MODEL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  original- 
pattern,  propofed  for  any  one  to  copy  or 
imítate.  • 

This  word  is  particularly  ufed,  in  build- 
íng,  for  an  artificial  psttern  made  in 
wood,  ftone,  plafter,  or  olher  matter^ 
with  all  its  parts  and  proportions,  ia 
order  for  the  bettcr  conducting  and  exe- 
cuting  fome  great  woik,  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  efl^ect  it  will  have  in  large. 
In  all  great  buiídings,  it  is  much  the 
fureft  way  to  make  a  model  ín  relievo) 
and  not  to  truft  ro  a  bare  defi^n  or 
draught,  There  are  alfo  mpdels  fi.r  the 
building  of  fliips,  &c,  and  for  extraor- 
dinary  ítair-cafes,  &c. 
They  alfo  ufe  mcdels,  in  painting  and 
fculpture,  wlience,  in  ihc  acideniits,  íh<y 
give  the  term  model  10  a  naked  mm  or 
woman,  difpofedin  feveral  poftures  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  fchoiars  to  defiga 
him  in  various  views  and  altitudes.  • 

MODENA,  a  durchy  of  Iialy,  bounded 
by  Mantua  on  the  north,  by  Romania 
on  the  eaft,  by  Tufc^ny  and  Lucca  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  Parma  and  the  terri- 
tory  of  Genoa  on  the  weft. 

MoDENA^  ihe  capital  of  the  dulchy  ofthat 

Jia:n&, 
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ñame,  fituated  in  ii^  20'eaft  long.  and 
44®  45'  north  lat. 
MODEKATA  misericordia,  ín  law, 
a  writ  that  lies  where  one  is  amerced  ¡n 
a  court  barón,  ov  other  court,  not  being 
of  record,  for  any  fault  or  t ra nfgVe filón 
beyond  ihe  quality  and  quantity  of  that 
offence  5  and  is  directed  lothe  lord  of  the 
court  or  his  fteward,  commanding  them 
lo  take  a  modérate  amercement  cf  the 
party. 

MODERATOR,  in  thefchools,  the  per- 
fon  vvho  prefides  at  a  difpute,  or  in  a 
public  aíTembly :  thus  the  prefident  of 
the  annual  aíTembly  of  the  church  of 

■  Scotland,  is  ftiled  moderator. 

MoDERATOR- RING,  in  anatoniy,  is  ufed 
by  Valfalva  for  that  ring  which  the 
mufcles  of  the  eye  malee  round  the  opiic 
ncrve  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 

MODERN,  in  a  general  ft-nfe,  fomething 
nevv,  or  of  our  time,  in  oppofition  to 
whnt  is  antíque  or  antíenr. 

MODICA,  a  tovvn  of  Sicüy,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Noto,  twenty-five  miles  foutli 
of  Svraciife. 

MODIFICATION,  in  philofophy,  that 
which  modifies  a  thing,  or  gives  it  this 
or  that  manner  of  being. 
Quantity  and  quality  are  accidents  which 
niüdify  all  bodies.  According  ioSp¡nora*s 
fyftem  'all  the  beings  that  compofe  the 
iiniverfe  areonly  fo  many  difterent  modi- 
íic3tions  of  one  and  the  fame  fubílance  ; 
and  it  is  the  dlfferent  arr.íngement,  and 
íituaiion  of  their  parts,  that  make  all  ihe 
diff<»rence  between  them. 

MODILLIONS,  in  architeflure,  orna- 
ments  in  the  corniche  of  the  ionic,  co- 
rinihian,  and  compofite  coKimns.  See 
.  Ionic,  Corii^thian  and  Composite. 
The  modillions  are  litile  inveited  con- 
foles,  or  brackets,  in  form  of  an  S  under 
the  fofíit  of  the  corniche,  feeming  to  fup- 
poit  the  pro¡e£lure  of  the  larnnerj  iho' 
in  reality  they  are  no  more  than  orna- 
ments.  See  píate  CLXXXI.  fig.  3. 
They  ought  always  to  be  phced  over 
the  midtlle  of  the  column.  They  are 
partifularly  aíFe6led  in  the  corinthian  or- 
der,  where  they  are  iifually  enriched  with 
fculpture,  Their  pioportions  ought  to 
be  fo  adjuíled,  as  to  produce  a  regularity 
in  ihe  parts  of  the  fofiits.  The  int?rrmo- 
dillions,  i,  e.  the  dlllances  bftween  them, 
depend  on  the  inner  columns,  which 
oblige  the  modillions  to  be  made  of  a 
certain  len^^th  and  breadth,  in  order  to 
render  the  ¡ntervals  perfeft  fquares,  which 
are  ajways  found  to  havc  bctter  efteÓls 
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than  parallebgrams.  To  this  ít  miift  be 
added,  that  in  adjufting  the  modiliionj 
'  care  fiiould  be  taken  that  they  have  fuch 
a  proporiion  as  that  when  the  ordsrsare 
placed  over  one  anoiher,  there  be  the 
fame  number  in  ihe  upper  order  a$  in  ihe 
lower,  and  that  ihey  fall  perpendrcularly 
over  one  another. 

Modillions  are  alfo  ufed  under  the  cor- 
niches  of  pediments,  though  Vitruvius 
obfcrves  that  they  were  not  allowed  ¡a 
his  time,  becaufe  modillions  were  in- 
tended  to  reprcfent  the  ends  of  raflcrs. 
Daviler  rather  takes  them  for  a  kindof 
inverted  confoles,  or  corbels.  The  rao- 
dillion  is  fometimes  called  a  mutule, 
though  cuftom  has  introduced  a  little 
difterence  between  the  idea  of  a  modillioa 
and  a  mutule  j  the  mutule  being  pecu- 
liar  to  the  doric  order,  and  the  modilli- 
ons  to  the  higher  orders.  In  the  ionic 
and  compofite  orders,  modillions  are  more 
fimple,  having  feldom  any  ornamenlj 
except  fometimes  a  fingle  leaf  under- 
neath.  M.  Le  Clerc  obferveson  theco- 
rinthian  order,  that  it  is  ufual  toliavea 
leaf  that  takes  up  their  whole  breadlh, 
and  almoft  their  whole  lengih  looj  but 
he  is  of  opinión,  that  the  modillions  would 
be  more  graceful,  if  this  leaf  was  lefj 
both  in  length  and  breadlh. 

MODIOLUS,  in  furgery,  an  inílrumcnt 
cthei  wife  called  a  trepan.  See  the  anide 
Trepan. 

MODIUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  dry 
meafure,  in  ufeamong  the  Románs,  for 
feveral  forts  of  grain.    See  Msasure. 

MODO  ET  forma,  in  Tjmnner  and firin, 
among  lawyers,  are  words  of  art  fre. 
quently  ufed  in  pleadings,  &c.  and  par- 
ticular ly  in  a  defendant's  anfwer,  where- 
in  he  denies  to  have  done  what  is  laid  to 
his  charge  in  manner  and  form,  as  aífiriD* 
ed  by  the  plaintifF. 

MODON,  a  city  and  port-town  of  euro- 
pean  Turky,  fituated  in  the  Morea, 
twenty  niíles  weft  of  Coron:  eaíllong. 
ai**  30',  north  lat.  37''. 

MODULATION,  in  muílc,  the  art  of 
keeping  in,  or  changing  the  modeor  key. 
See  the  articles  Key  and  MoDE. 
Under  this  term  is  comprehended,  ibere- 
guiar  progreífion  of  feveral  parís,  thro' 
the  founds  that  are  in  the  harmony  of 
any  particular  key,  as  well  as  the  pro* 
ceeding  naturally  and  regularly  fromonc 
key  to  another;  the  rules  of  modula- 
tion,  in  the  fira  fenfe,  belonging  to  har- 
mony and  melody.  See  ihe  articIcJ 
Harmony  and  Melody. 
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Wc  (hall  here  only  add  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  rules  of  modulaiion,  ia 
the  latíer  íenfe,  As  every  piece  muft 
llave  a  particular  key,  and  fince  the  va- 
íiety  fo  neceíTary  in  mufic  to  pleafe  and 
cntci'tain  forbids  the  being  confíned  (o 
one  key,  and  that  thertfore  h  ¡s  not  only 
alienable  but  nectíTary  to  modulaie  into, 
and  mak^  cadenees  on  Teveral  keys  hav- 
¡ng  a  relatíon  and  conne¿l¡on  with  the 
principal  key,  it  muft  be  confidered  what 
¡tisthat  conftitutes  a  conneflion  between 
ihe  harmony  of  one  key  and  that  of  ano- 
ther,  that  it  may  be  henee  deterniined 
into  what  keys  the  harmony  may  be  con- 
(luñed  with  propricty. 
As  tp  the  manner  ¡n  which  modulation 
from  ont  key  to  another  is  peiformed.  Ib 
that  ibe  tranfition  may  be  eafy  and  na- 
tural, it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  any  precife 
rules  i  for  though  it  is  chiefly  performed 
by  the  help  of  the  feventh  greater  of  the 
key,  inüo  which  the  harmony  is  to  be 
changed,  whether  it  be  íharp  or  flat,  yet 
the  manner  of  doing  it  is  fo  various  and 
ejctcnfive,  as  no  rules  can  circumfcribe. 
A  general  noiion  of  it  may  be  conceived 
under  the  following  terms  :  the  feventh 
greater  in  eithcr  a  íharp  or  flat  key,  is  the 
third  greater  to  the  fifth  of  the  key  by 
which  the  cadenee  is  chiefly  performed, 
and  by  being  only  a  femitone  major  be- 
low  th«  key,  is  thereby  the  moft  proper 
note  lo  lead  into  it,  which  It  does  in  the 
moft  natural  manner  imaginable,  info- 
much  that  the  feventh  greater  is  never 
heard  in  any  of  the  parts,  but  the  ear 
ejcpeíls  the  key  íliould  fucceed  ít :  for 
whether  it  be  ufed  as  a  third  or  a  fixth, 
it  akvays  affefts  us  with  fo  imperfefl  a 
fenfation,  that  we  naturally  expeíl  fome- 
ihing  more  perfeft  to  follow  it,  which 
canriot  be  more  eafily  and  fmoothly  ac- 
compliflied  than  by  the  fmall  interval  of 
a  femitone  major  to  pifs  into 'the  perfeft 
hannony  of  the  key.  Henee  it  is  that 
the  iranfuion  into  any  key  is  beft  efl^e<5\ed 
byiniroducing  its  feventh  greater,  which 
ib  naturally  leads  to  it. 
Module,  in  architc(5lure,  a  eertain  mea- 
íure  or  bignefs,  taken  at  pleafure,  for  re- 
gulatingihe  proportions  of  columns,  and 
the  fynimetry  or  difpofition  of  the  whole 
building.  Archiieas  generally  choofe 
khe  femi  diameter  of  the  boltom  of  the 
column  for  their  module,  and  this  they 
íub-divide  into  parts  or  minutes,  The 
module  ofVignola,  which  is  a  femi-dia- 
nieter,  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  in 
lile  tufcan  and  dotic,  and  into  eip,htecn 

VoL.  rií. 
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for  the  other  orders.  The  module  of 
Palladlo,  Scamozzi,  M.  Cambray,  JDef- 
godelz,  Le  Clerc,  cfr.  which  is  alfo  equal 
to  the  femi  diameter,  is  divided  into  i 
thirty  parts  or  minutes  in  all  the  orders. 
The  whole  height  of  the  column  is  di- 
vided by  fome  into  twenty  parts  for  the 
doric,  twenty.  two  and  a  half  for  the 
ionic,  twenty-fíve  for  the  román,  ^r, 
and  one  of  thefe  parts  is  made  a  module, 
to  regúlate  the  rcft  of  ihe  building  by, 
There  are  iwo  ways  of  determining  the 
meafures,  or  proportions  of  buildmgs* 
The  firft  is  by  a  fixt  ftandard-meafure, 
which  Í8  ufuaÜy  thediameter  of  thelower 
part  of  the  column,  callen  a  module, 
fub-divided  into  fixty  parts called  minutes. 
In  the  fecond  there  are  no  minutes,  ñor 
any  eertain  or  ftated.  divifion  of  the  mo- 
dule, but  it  is  divided  occafionally  into 
as  many  parís  as  are  judged  necelfary ; 
thus  the  height  of  the  attic  bafe,  which 
is  half  the  module,  is  divided  either  into 
three,  to  have  the  height  of  the  plintb^ 
or  into  four,  for  that  of  the  greater  torus  ; 
or  into  íix,  for  that  of  the  leíTer.  Both 
thefe  manners  have  heen  pra6lifed  by  the 
antient  as  vvcll  as  the  modern  architefts, 
but  the  fecond,  which  was  that  chiefly 
ufed  among  the  antients,  is,  ín  the  opi- 
nión of  M.  Perrault,  the  preferable.  As 
Vitiuvius  has  leífened  his  module  in 
the  doric  order,  which  is  the  diameter  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  othcr  orders,  and 
has  reduced  that  great  module  to  a  mean 
one,  which  is  the  femi-diameter,  the 
module  is  here  reduced  to  the  third  part, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  i;/ís.  to  determine 
the  feveral  meafures  withcut  a  fra6lion. 
For  in  the  doric  order,  befides  that  the 
height  of  the  bafe,  as  in  the  other  orders, 
is  determined  by  one  of  thofe  mean  mo- 
dules, the  fame  module  gives  líkewife 
the  height  of  the  capital,  architrave,  tri- 
glyph?,  and  metopes.  But  our  little 
module,  laken  from  the  third  of  the  dí-^ 
ameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  column, 
has  ufes  much  more  extcnfive;  for  by 
this  the  height  of  the  pedeftals  or  co- 
lumns and  entablatures  in  all  the  orders 
are  determined  wiihout  a  frrn51ion.  As 
then  the  great  module  or  diameter  of  the 
column  has  ílxty  minutes,  ai)d  the  mean 
module,  or  half  the  diameter,  thirty 
minutes,  our  little  module  has  twenty. 
MODUS  DEciMANDi,  in  law,  is  where 
money,  land,  or  other  valuahle  cr.nfide- 
ration  has  been  giv^n,  time  out  of  mind, 
to  the  minifter  or  parfon  of  any  eertain 
place  in  the  room  of  tilhes,  A  clcrey- 
1%  man 
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man  may  fue  in  a  fplnlnal  coiirt  íbr  a 
inodus  decimandi  j  yet  if  tlie  moJus  is 
denied  ihere,  or  a  cuftom  is  to  be  tried, 
the  tria!  ihereof  belongs  to  the  rourts  of 
common  lavv.  When  lands  r.re  con- 
verted to  oiher  ules,  as  iñ  the  crJe  of 
hay-ground  turned  into  tillage,  the 
modus  may  be  difcharged,  and  ihe  tilhes 
paid  a^sin  in  kind. 

MOEDÓRE,  orMpiDORE.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  MoiDORE. 

MOHERlNGíA,  mossy  chickweed, 
in  botí«ny,  a  gemís  of  the  oftandi  ia-digy- 
nia  clafs  of  jdants,  the  flower  of  which 
is  compofed  of  four  fiiort,  undivided  pe- 
tais  5  and  its  friiit  is  a  fubglobofe  cap- 
fule,  wilh  one  cell,  in  which  are  con- 
tained  numerous  roundifi»  fceds, 
It  is  cnüed  by  fome  alfinc  muícofa. 

MOFFAT,a  viUage  in  the  Hiire  cf  Annan- 
dalc,  thirty-fix  nnile'i  Touth-wcíl  ofEdin- 
burgh ;  famous  fur  its  mineral  wtlis, 
one  of  vhich  is  uftrd  for  bathing,  and 
the  water  of  iheother  is  takerLinwardly. 
Thefe  waiers  are  cf  great  íervice  in 
^ripings  of  the  gu  s,  colics,  and  pains 
íh  the  ilomncli.  Thofe  who  are  íroubled 
wiíh  oVnni5lions,  rheumatic  pains  and 
aches,  find  grcat  rellef  both  from  bath- 
ing  and  dvinking  j  ñor  is  ihis  water  a 
lefs  foveieign  rcrnedy  in  fcorbulic  cafes, 
and  the  king^evil.  Thefe  vvells,  in  the 
opinión  of  Dr.  Piummer,  profriVor  of 
medicine  in  ihe  univerfity  of  Ediiiburgl), 
owe  their  virtues  to  a  fulphureous  prin- 
cipie. 

MOGULS,  or  MoNGüLS,  hoards  or  fribes 
of  vagiant  Tartars,  on  the  nor:h  of 
India,  ft  om  whom  the  mognis  or  fove- 
reig.ns  cf  Ind'a,  as  well  as  of  the  Uíbec- 
Tartnr«5,  are  defcended. 

MOHATR.  in  cornmerce,  the  hair  «f  a 
kind  of  go^t,  frequent  about  Angonra, 
in  Tutky  ;  the  inhabitanis  of  which  city 
Ere  all  cmployed  in  tlie  mani.fi6li?r¿!  cf 
cnmblpts,  niade  of  this  hair.  Sce  ihe  ar- 
ficlts  Hair.  and  Camblet. 
Some  give  the  namc  luohair  to  the  cam- 
b'^ts  or  ftuif=;  made  of  this  hair;  where- 
of  the  unwatercd  kind  pays  6  ^í^^^.  d.  per 
yard  on  impcrtatíon,  and  drnws  back, 
7" 

on  exportaiion,  6--~d,  The  %vatered  fo^t 

ICO 

pays  on  ím[>ortation  ii^^  '^d,  per  yard, 
and  draws  bacír,  on  exportanon,  lo  d, 

ICO 

And  that  made  of  half  hair,  hMiffilk-; 
pay?,  on  íniportaiíon,  2  s.  10  }  er 

yard,  and  draws  back,  on  GXportatioji, 
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MOH AIR- SHELL,  in  raturai  hiftory,  g 
fpecies  of  voluta.    See  Voluta. 

MOHATS,  a  town  of  Lowcr  Hung^ry, 
vfituated  on  the  Danube  ;  eaít  long.  20°' 
north  lat.  46"  16'.  ' 

MOHAWK-couNTRY,  a  partofNorth 
America,  inhnhited  by  one  of  the  fiye 
naiions  of  the  Iroquois,  in  alüance  with 
and  fjtuated  between  the  province  of  New 
York  and  the  hkc  Ontario,*  or  Fron- 
tigr.ac. 

MOHILA,  one  of  the  Comora-iflands  in 
the  ludían  ocean,  fituated  between  Ma- 
dagafcar  and  the  continent  of  Africa: 
eaft  loncr.  ^^'^         fouth  lat.  12®. 

MOHILOVV,  orMOGiLOF,  acityofPo- 
land,  in  the  province  cf  Lifhuania,  fitu- 
ated fjfty  miles  fouth  of  Orfa. 

MOIDORE,  orMoEDORE,  a  portuguefe 
goid-coin.    See  the  article  CoiN, 

MOIETY,  medietaSi  the  halfofany  thing. 
See  the  aiticle  Medietas. 

MOINEAU,  in  fortification,  is  a  flat 
baÜion  raifed  between  two  other  ba- 
ftions,  when  a  re-entering  angle  bsfore 
a  curtiin  is  too  long.  The  moineau  is 
commonly  joined  to  the  curtain,  butit 
is  fo'netimes  feparated  from  it  by  a  fofs, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  called  a  detached  ba- 
Ition.  The  moineau  is  not  raifed  fo 
high  as  the  works  of  the  place,  becaiife 
it  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the 
place  ín  cafe  the  enemy  íliould  lodge 
themfelves  in  it. 

MOÍSTURE,  3  term  fometimes  iifed  to 
denote  animid  fluids,  the  juices  of  plants, 
or  d?impnefs  of  the  air  or  other  bodies. 

Radical  Moisture,  among  phylicians, 
fignifies  a  vital  fluid,  which  nouriflies 
and  maintains  Ufe,  as  oil  does  a  limp. 
Howcver,  Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  thatfudi 
a  fluid  is  a  mere  chimera,  tinlefs  we 
thereby  rnean  the  mafs  cf  blood.  See 
ih«r  article  Blood. 

MOLA,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Italy, 
feven  miles  eaíí  of  the  city  of  Barri,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Mola,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  patella, 
See  the  article  Patella. 

Mola,  the  sui^'rFiSH,  in  ichthyology,  a 
ípecies  of  oftracioc,  of  a  comprelfed, 
roundifli  figure,  with  four  holes  on  the 
hend. 

This  is  a  very  fingular  fifli,  weighing 
ofttn  more  than  an  hundied  pounds: 
its  figure,  at  firít  fight,  more  relcmblts 
the  head  of  fome  large  fiíli,  cut  cíVfrom 
tke  body,  than  that  of  a  complete  ani- 
mal. 

Mola,  amóle,  ín  medicino.  Seetbeaf- 
ticie  Mole, 

MOLAKES, 


MOL 


MOLARES,  or  Dentes  molares,  in 
anatomy,  the  large  teeth  calJed  ¡n  engÜíh 
giinders.    See  the  article  ToOTH. 

MOLARIS  LAPis,  ihe  mill-ítone.  See 
(he  arricie  MiLL-STONE. 

MOLASSES,  or  Molo ss es.  See  üie  ar- 
ricie MOLOSSES. 

MOLD,  or  MouLD.    See  Mould. 

MOLDAVIA,  a  province  of  europesn 
Turky,  feparated  froin  Poland  by  the 
river  Neiíler. 

MOLE,  talpa^  in  zoology,  maíces  a  génus 
of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  femé, 
thus  charaílei  ized  :  the  feet  are  formed 
like  hands,  and  calcubted  for  digging  ; 
ami  il  has  no  exte»  nal  ears. 
Ofihís  genus  there  are  two  fpecies.  i. 
Thccoinmon  mole,  a  well  known  little 
animal,  oF  a  bluifti-black  •colcur,  ve:y 
mifchitvous  to  the  farmers,  by  ihrowing 
up  the  grniind  of  their  pnftures.  2.  The 
póinted  tail-léfs  mole,  foniewhat  iargcr 
iban  the  comnion  kind  :  ít  is  of  a  niixcd 
colour,  in  whicha  purplifli  and  yellowifli 
tinge  íeem  the  prevailing  ones  :  ít  is  a 
native  of  Afia,  and  lives  under  ground, 
like  the  common  mole. 

Mole  Cricket,  the  fame  wiih  gryllo 
laipa.  See  Gryllo  Talpa. 

Mole,  mola  carnea^  in  medicine,  a  mafs 
of  fltfliy  matier,  of  a  fpheriral  figure, 
generated  in  the  uterus,  or  womS,  ;aid 
roVeumes  mirtaken  fcra  child.  lis  fize 
is  va.ious,  from  th^il  of  a  large  mu  to 
(hat  of  a  fcxíuis,  Some  moles  are  foft 
and  rpungy,  and  oíhers  memhranous, 
wiihacaviíy  in  the  middle.  Soraetimes 
they  are  filled  with  ferous  maiter,  and 
fomelimes  wjth  hydatides. 
The  fymptoms  of  a  mole,  at  firft,  are 
like  thoíe  of  a  resl  pregnancy  ;  but  af- 
tetwards  they  vary,  for  ihe  woman  feels 
a  dull  heavy  weíght  like  that  of  a  hall  of 
lead  j  her  belly  bcino^  round  and  .íphe- 
rinl,  withoiu  any  mutian  like  that  of  a 
living  foeiii?. 

The  mole  ítfelf  ihre^tens  no  dnngsr,  all 
ihtdifnculty  lying  in  being  delivered  of 
It.  Some  wonien  are  rroubled  with  theni 
foi  fever.^l  years,  and  oihers  all  their  liie, 
Wíthout  any  other  inconvcnience  thaii  un- 
eafinefs  and  vveioht. 

The  cure  coníuts  in  expellíng  the  mole  ; 
íorwhich  purpofe  the  affiftance  of  an  ex- 
pírt  midwife  or  furgeon  becomes  ne- 
c-íTiry.  If  the  mouth  'of  the  uterus 
inoiiKI  he  too  lirongly  conira61ed  to  ad- 
"iiltlie  hand  of  the  opcratcr,  it  is  pro- 
ferto excite  the  vvoman*s  throwf?  by  briJk 
íathartigs  and  ílrong  clyí^trs  5  v.  lúk-  the 
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os  uterí,  and  parís  adjacent,  are  ín  the 
mean  time  graduíilly  relaxed  hy  the  ap- 
plication  of  eniollitnt  fomentations,  fef^. 
which  done,  one  or  two  of  ihe  fíngeis 
are  to  be  firft  gently  irTmtiated,  and  thtn 
the  whole  :hand  by  degrt-e«5,  in  order  to 
extra5l  the  mole,  as  d¡rec:ed  fcr the  fcelu?. 
See  the  article  Delivery. 
If  the  mole  adheres  to  the  uterus,  as  it 
frequcntly  does,  ¡t  is  to  be  gently  fepa- 
-rated  beibre  extraÓ^ion  ;  and  if  it  be  too 
large  to  be  got  out  entire,  ir  may  be  care- 
fiilly  feparated  and  extraíted  in  píeces, 
either  with  the  fingers,  or  a  falcifonn 
hock.  To  conclude,  fays  Heiíhr,  if  a 
mole  does  not  occafion  any  bad  íymp- 
tcms,  or  uneafinefs  in  the  mothtr,  and 
its  extraélion  appcars  difficult,  no  vio- 
lence  íhould  be  u'ed  j  fince  we  have  many 
inftances  of  moles  retained  in  the  uterus, 
vvithout  any  great  detriment  to  the  pa- 
tient,  as  long  as  they  lived. 
Mole,  in  ^eography,  a  river  in  Surrc)', 
íó  called  from  its  running,  for  pai  t  of  its 
courfe,  under  ground. 
Mole,  rnoles.y  is  alio  a  mafllve  work  of 
large  ílones  laid  in  the  fea  by  means  cf 
^  colfcrdams  j  cxíending  befóte  a  port, 
ciíher  to  defend  the  harbour  íiom  the 
iaípetuofity  of  the  svave?,  or  tó  prevent 
the  paíTage  of  íliips  without  íeave. 
Mole,  mohs^  in  antiquiiy,  a  kind  of  m^u- 
foltum,  in  form  of  a  round  lower,  buílt 
upr  n  a  fquare  bafe. 
MOLINA*,  a  ciiy  of  Spafn,  eighty  íive 

miles  noith-cafi:  cf  Madrid. 
MOLINE,  or  Cross- moulin,  in  herald- 
ry,  the  fime  with  that  called  fírrde  mou- 
1  n.    See  the  ariirle  Fer  de  Moulin. 
MOLISE,  a  city  cf  Italy,  íifty  miles  north- 

eall  oF  the  city  nf  N?<p  es.  , 
MOLLEN,  a  tovvn  of  Lower  S^xony,  ílx- 

teen  miles  north  cf  Lavvenherg. 
MOLLUGO,  eastard-madder,  in  bo- 
tanv,  a  plrtnt  of  ihe  triandria- trtgynia 
clajs,  withoutany  flovvrr  petáis  :  its  fruit 
is  a  capfule-  of  a  íomewhat  oval  figure, 
with  ilute  cells  ;  in  each  of  which  tlicre 
are  a  mímbtr  of  kidncy-íliaped  feeds. 
It  is  faid  to  have  the  lame  medicinal  vír- 
tnes  as  nirddér.    See  MaddeR. 
MOLOSSES,  in  commeice,  the  thíck  fluid 
matter  remaining  after  the  firgar  is-made, 
rdembiing  fyruj>.    See  Sugar, 
.   In  Holland  molcfíls  aie  niuch  ufed  in 
the  manufaílurc  of  tobáceo,  and  by  the 
peor  p^ople  for  fugar.    A  brandy  is  alfo 
diltil.cd  froñi  them,  but  it  is  faid  to  be 
unwlio'efome.  S¿ethe  articks  Brandy, 

PISTII.LATION, 

zz^-^  MoloflTi 
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MoloíTes  ímported  from  the  brltiíli  plan- 
tations,  pny  per  ton  al.  iis,  4.d- and 
dravv  back,  on  exportation,  z  1.  5  s.  Mo- 
JoíTes  froii)  any  other  place,  pay,  on  im- 
portation,   10  \,  i  s.  40!.  per  tonj  and 

draw  hnck,  on  expoiiaiion,  9  1.  15  s. 
MOLOSSUS,  in  greek  and  latin  poetry, 

a  foot  compofed  of  three  long  ly Hables, 

as  deleSiajit, 
MOLTA,  or  Moltura,  a  toll  or  duty 

formerly  paid  by  vaíTals  to  their  lord,  for 

grinding  theír  corn  in  bis  mil!. 
MOLTíNG,  the  change  of  feaihers,  bairs, 

or  borní,  in  birds  and  beafts.    See  the 

aiticleMEWING. 

MOLUCCA-ISI.ANDS,  five  iflands  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  the  iargeft  of  which  is 
ícarce  thirty  miles  round  ;  they  are  called 
Bachian,  Macbian,  Motyr,  Ternate, 
and  Tydor ;  they  produce  fago,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  fome  other  fruits  ;  but  wbat 
ís  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  is  their  pro- 
ducing  clüves.  They  are  fubje¿l  to  the 
Dutch,  and  are  fiíuated  in  125**  of  eaft 
longiiude,  and  between  50'  fouth,  and 
north  latiiude. 

MOLUCCA-BEANS,  7nolücceUa,  ín  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  didynamia-gymnofpermia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is 
tnonopetalous  and  labiaied  5  the  upper 
lip  being  entire,  and  ihe  lower  one  trifid  : 
the  feeds  are  turbinated,  and  coniained 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

MOLWITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  :  eaft  Jong.  16® 
a:;',  north  ht.  50^  a6'. 

MOLY,  in  boiany,  a  fpecies  of  allium,  or 
garlic. 

MüLYBDlA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
ñame  of  a  genus  of  cryftals,  of  a  cubic 
form,  or  compofed  of  fix  fides,  atright 
angles,  like  a  die.  See  Crystal. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  three  known  fpe- 
cies. 1 .  A  colourlefs  one,  compofed  of 
extremeJy  fine  crufts.  This  is  found  in 
many  parts,  both  of  this  and  other  king- 
doms^  where  there  are  lead-mines  ;  and 
tho'  naturally  colourlefs,  is  fonietimes 
tinged  with  a  red,  green,  or  biue.  2.  A 
dull  one  wiih  thicker  cruíls,  fomeiimes 
whitiíli,  and  fpmetimes  coloured  to  a 
yellovvifli  or  other  hue.  This  is  found  in 
the  lead-mines  of  Yorkíbíre,  and  fome 
other  places.  And  3.  A  dull  bKiiíh 
\vh»teone,  with  very  thick  crufts.  This  ¡s 
very  frequent  in  the  lead-mines  inDerby- 
Oiire,  and  is  generally  found  in  large 
< Infters. 

MOMBAZA,  or  Monbasa,*  an  ifland 
and  ciíy  pn  th4  caíj  coali  of  Africa,  op- 
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pofite  to  the  country  of  Mombaza,  ín 
Zanguebar  :  eaft  long.  48°,  north  lat.  4° 
Mombaza,  a  fub-divifion  of  Zanguebar 

fubjeft  to  the  Portugucze. 
MOMENT,  in  the  doélrine  of  time,  an 
inftant,  or  the  moft  minute  and  indiví- 
fible  part  of  duraiion.    See  Time. 
Striólly  fpeaking,  however,  a  moroent 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  any  part 
oF  time,  but  only  as  the  terminaiion  or 
limit  thereof. 
MoMENT,  in  the  doflrine  of  infinites,  de 
notes  the  fame  with  infiniiefimal.  Sec 
the  avticle  Infinitesimal. 
Leibniiz,  and  other  forcigners,  cal!  ihefe 
moments  differences.     See  Calculus 

DIKFERENTIALIS. 

MOMENTUM,  in  mechanics  fignifies 
the  (ame  with  Ímpetus,  or  the  quantily 
of  motion  in  a  moving  body  j  which  is 
always  equal  to  the  quantily  of  matter, 
multiplied  into  the  velocity  ;  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thíng,  it  may  be  confidcríd 
as  a  reélangle  under  the  quantily  of  inat. 
ter  and  velociry.  See  MoTlON, 
MOMORDIGA,  the  wild  cucumber, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monee -ia-íyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a  monopc- 
talous  flower,  dividcd  inlo  five  fegment5: 
the  fiuit  is  an  apple,  burfting  open  with 
great  elafticity,  and  containing  a  num- 
ber  of  comprtíTed  feeds. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  momordica 
and  luffa  of  Tournefort,  and  the  elatc- 
rium  of  Boerhaave  j  and  indeed  the  di- 
terium  of  the  íhops,  a  violent  purge,  ÍJ 
the  fruit  of  this  plant. 
MONA,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  fouth- 
weft  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  fubjeñ  to 
Denmark  :  eaft  long.  12®  30',  north  lai. 
55- 20'. 

MONACO,  a  port-town  of  Italy,  m  the 
territory  of  Genoa  :  eaft  long.  f  ú't 
north  lat.  43*'  53^ 
MONADELPHIA,  in  botany,  a  clafs  of 
plants,  the  fixtecnth  in  order,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  ftamina  of  the  flowers  arcfo 
interwoven  as  lo  form  one  bodvi 
rather,  becaufe  the  ftamina  are conneíled, 
or  coalefce  at  the  bafe.    See  Botany. 
To  this  clafs  belong  the  mallow,  alceJ, 
althaea,   and  hibifcus,    See  the  ariide 
Mallow.  ^c. 
MONAGHAN,  a  county  of  Ireland,  ¡n 
the  province  ofUlfter,  bounded  by  Ty- 
roñe,  on  the  north  5  by  Armagh,  on 
eaftj  by  Cavan  and  Louth,  on  the  fouth) 
and  by  the  county  of  Farmanagt»,  t>D 
the  weft,  - 
MQNANDRIA,  in  botany^  a  claM 
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ttlants,  tbe  firft  in  order,  with  only  one 
ftainen,  or  male  paitin  each  flower. 
The  monandria  are  fubdivíded  into  two 
orders,  which  are  denominated  monan- 
dria-monogyriia,  and  monandria-digy- 
nia,  according  as  they  contain  one  or 
two  ftyles.    See  the  article  Style. 
Tothisclafs  belong  canna,  boerhaavia, 
6fr.    See  the  article  Can  NA,  fef^". 
MONARCHY,  a  government  in  which 
the  fupreme  povver  is  invefted  in  a  Tingle 
perfon.  *  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  mo- 
narchies,  as  where  the  raonarch  is  in- 
vefted with  an  abíblute  power,  and  is 
accoiintable  to  none  but  God.    It  is  an 
error  to  fuppofe,  that  a  defpotic  or  abfo- 
lute  monarch  is  a  folecifni  in  politics, 
and  that  there  can  be  none  fuch  legally  ; 
for  the  contrary  is  true,  and  that  in 
diíFerent  parts  of  the  world,  and  from 
various  principies.   In  China  it  is  found- 
ed  on  paternal  authority,    and   is  the 
bafis  of  the  government ;   in  Turky, 
Perfia,  Barbary,  and  India,  it  is  the  effeíl: 
of  religión ;  and  in  Denmark,  the  king 
is  legally  abfolute  by  the  folemn  furrender 
which  the  people  made  to  his  predeceíTor 
of  their  liberties.    Another  kind  of  mo- 
narchy  is  that  which  is  limited,  where 
the  fupreme  povver  is  virtually  in  the 
laws,  though  the  majefty  of  government, 
and  the  adminiílration,  is  veíled  in  a 
fingle  perfon.    Monarchies  are  alfo  ei- 
ther  hereditary,  where  the  regal  power 
defcends  immediately  from  the  poíTeífor 
to  the  next  heir  by  blood  ;  or  eleélive, 
where  the  choice'  depends  upon  all  who 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  freedom,  as  in  Po- 
landj  or  upon  a  few  perfons  in  whom 
the  conítitution  vefts  the  power  of  elec- 
tion,  as  in  the  german  empire.    See  the 
anieles  King  and  Government. 
MONARDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
diandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a  monopetalous  flower,  the  limb  of  which 
is  ringent :  the  feeds  are  four  in  num- 
ber,  roundiíh,  and  contained  in  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  cup. 
MONASTERY,  a  convent,  or  houfe  built 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
monks,  mendicant  friars,  or  nuns,  whe- 
ther  it  be  an  abbey,  priory,  £ff . 
Monafteries   are  governed  by  different 
rules,  according  to  the  different  regula- 
tions  prefcribed  by  their  founders.  The 
firft  regular  and  perfeft  monafteries  were 
founded  by  Sr.  Pachomius,  in  Egypt  : 
but  St.  Bafil  is  generally  confidered  as 
the  great  father  and   patriarch  of  the 
eaftern  monks  5  fmce  in  the  fo^rth  c^j^" 
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tury  he  prefcribed  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  monafteries,  to  which  ihe 
anachorets  and  coenobites,  and  the  other 
antlent  fathers  of  the  defarts,  fubmitted  : 
in  like  manner  St.  Bencdi6l  was  ítiled 
the  patriarch  of  the  weftern  monks  5  he 
appeared  in  Italy  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  publiíhed  his 
rule,   which   was  univerfally  received 
throughout  the  weft.    St,  Auguftin  be- 
ing  fent  into  England  by  St.  Gregory 
the  pope,   in  the  year  596,  to  convert 
the  Englííli,  he  at  the  fame  time  intro- 
duced  ihe  monaftic  ítate  into  this  king- 
dom,  which  made  fuch  progrefs  here, 
that  within  the  fpace  of  two  hundred 
years,  there  were  thirty  kings  and  queens 
who  preferred  the  religlous  habit  to  their 
crovi'ns,  and  founded  ftately  monafteries, 
where  they  ended  their  days  in  folitude 
and  retírement. 
MONASTIC,   fomething   belonging  to 

monks.    See  the  article  Monk, 
MONBRISON,  or  Monthrison,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  province  of  Lyonois, 
thirty- feven  miles  fouih-weft  of  Lyons» 
MONCON,  a  town  of  Spaio,  in  the  pro- 
vi  nce  of  Arragon,  fifty  miles  north-eaft 
of  SaragoíTi. 
MONCONTOÜR,  a  town  of  France,  ¡n 
the  province  of  Britany,  thirty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  St,  Malo. 
MONDAY,  dies  luna,  the  fecond  day  of 
the  week,  fo  called  as  being  antiently  fa- 
crcd  lo  the  moon,  y.     moon-day,  See 
the  articlts  Day  and  Week. 
MONDEGO,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which 
runs  through  the  province  of  Beira,  and 
falls  into  th£  Atlantic  ocean  thirty  miles 
below  Coimbra. 
MONDENEDO,  a  clty  of  Spain,  ¡n  the 
provinceof  Galicia,  ferenty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Compoftella. 
MONDIDIER,  a  town  of  France,  ¡n  the 
province  of  Picardy,  eighteen  miles  fouth 
of  Amiens. 
MONDOVI,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
toiy  of  Piedmont :  caft  long.  7^  55', 
north  lat.  44.''  35', 
MONEMUGI,  a  country  in  the  fouth  of 
Africa,  fituated  between  Angola  and 
Zanguebar. 
MONEY,  Tnofieta,  a  pieceof  matter,  com- 
monly  metal,  to  which  public  authority 
has  afHxed  a  certain  valué  and  weight, 
to  ferve  as  a  médium  in  commerce. 
The  aera  of  the  invention  of  money  is  not 
eafy  to  be  fettled.    There  is  no  room  to 
doubt  but  that  in  ,  the  earlieft  ages  the 
ordinary  way  of  iraíHc  among  men,  was 

by 
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hy  trucking  or  exchangíng  ore  commc- 
clity  for  anoiher  }  but  in  couiie  of  time 
it  vvas  fbuiul  neccíTary,  in  the  vvay  of 
commutau've  juftice,  to  ha  ve  íbme  com- 
inon  meafure  or  ítaiuianJ,  nccoiding  to 
which  ají  things  íhould  be  eíiimaied. 
See  the  aríícle  Exchange, 
Money  is  ufually  divided  into  real  and 
imaginary.  Real  inoney  indiides  a)l 
coins,  whether  of  gold,  filver^  copper,  or 
the  like  5  fuch  as  guineas,  crcwns,  pi- 
llóles, picces  of  eight,  ducat?,  for  an 
account  of  which  we  refcr  the  reader  to 
the  anide  CoiN,  where  we  h?»ve  gíven 
tables  of  the  \noik  remarkable  coins,  both 
antient  and  modern,  wiih  their  valufs 
in  engliíli  money.  See  alio  Guinea, 
Crown,  Pistóle,  &c, 
Imaginary  money,  or  money  of  account, 
ís  that  which  has  never  exifted,  or,  at 
leaft,  which  does  not  cxiít  in  real  ípe- 
cíes  ;  but  i?  a  denomination  invented  or 
retained  to  frícilitate  the  ftating  of  ac- 
counts,  by  keeping  ihtm  ftill  on  a  fixed 
footi»g,  not  lo  be  changed  like  current 
coins,  which  the  authority  of  the  fovc- 
reigns  fometimes  rúifes  orlowers,  accord- 
ing  lo  the  exigencies  of  ^  the  Aate,  of 
which  kinds  are  pounds,  livre?,  marks, 
maravedíes,  &c,  Sté  PouND/  &c. 
Under  this  diviííon  of  money  wc  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  moíl  remarkal)le  imaginsry  fpecies  in 
the  feveral  trading  .  places  of  note  in  the 
•worid  5  and  having  made  ciu*  colleflion 
írom  vai  ious  authors,  we  have  correéhd 
thiiir  errors,  which  were  many,' with  all 
poíTible  accuracy.  And  here  it  is  ne- 
ceíTary  to  obferve,  that  to  avoid  repo- 
titions,  we  are  obliged'to  refer  the  reáder 
to  the  article  CoiN,  for  the  ftating  iHe 
propovtion  cf  the  difíerent  curopean 
monies  of  account  to  ílerling  monty  ; 
fome  of  this  laft  fpecies  of  moft  naiicns 
in  Europe  bcing  given  ihere,  wiih  its 
yalue  in  engliíh  money,  which  may  fcrve 
to  letile  the  feveral  proportions  wiih  the 
Englfíli. 

Efigüjb  Money  rf  acccmit,  ís  the  pound, 
ílfilling,  and  pence  ^  the  firft  and  laft  bc- 
ing imaginary  money,  and  exchangcs 
calculated  in  one  of  ihem  two  :  the  pound 

'  contains  tweniy  íldllings,  and  the  fliilling 
twelve  pTi)ce. 

Scoicb  Money  cf  account^  is  the  pound, 
íliilling,  and  penny  5  the  pound  con- 
tiíiniog  íwenfy  íhillings,  being  tquiva- 
Jetit  to  one  íhiliing  and  eight- pence  cng- 
lilh-,  and  the  íliiiling  containir.g  twelve 
pennies,  equalto  a  penny  engliíh.  There 
4 
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is  alfo  among  them  an  account  of  marb 
the  mark  being  equivalent  to  one  íliiljing 
t\  penny  engliíh  :  of  rhis  laft  kind  they 
had  formerly  a  iilver  coin.    See  Coin. 

Trcnch  Money  of  account^  is  in  livres,  fol?, 
and  deniers,  of  which  twelve  deniers 
make  a  íbl,  and  twenty  lolá  a  livre  :  iheir 
exchange  is  by  the  crov\^n  of  three  livrej^ 
or  fixty  fols. 

Dutch  Money  of  account^  is  kept,  at  Am- 

'  íterdam  and  Rotterdam,  the  two  chief 
trading  places,  in  guilders,  fíivers,  and 
penins  ;  fo  that  thoup,h  goods  are  íbld 
for  other  Ipecies,  fuch  as  livre-de-gtos, 
yet  all  are  rcduced  to  the  aboye  de. 
nominations  for  th&  entries  into  their 
books.  The  exchanges  are  made  with 
US  in  fo  many  Ihillings  to  a  pound  fter- 
ling,  though  in  moft  oiher  places  in  de- 

«   niers-de-gros.  * 

■Spojiifi  M o  ti  EY  of  acccunty  is  at  Gadiz  kept 
in  riáis  of  píate  and  its  íVa^ionsj  at 
Caftile,  in  maravedíes  ;  át  Valencia,  in 
livres  or  dollars,  fueldos  and  dineros  j  of 
which  laft,  twelve  make  a  fueldo,  and 
twenty  i'ueldos  a  livre  or  dollar.  Seven- 
teen  quartos  at  Cádiz  and  Caftile  make 
two  riáis  vellón,  which  is  now  an  ima. 
ginary  coin,  though  formerly  it  was  the 
principal  one  of  the  kingdom.  A  ma. 
ravedie  is  another  imaginary  fpecie,  of 
which  fe  ven  teen  is  reckorwed  to  a  rial 
vellón.    The  ducat  is  alfo  a  fiíliticns 

'  coin  of  eleven  riáis  cf  píate  in  purrhafes, 
lales,  and  oíher  mercaniile  tranfaé^ions, 
tx^ept  in  exchangcs,  when  it  is  valucd 
at  eleven  riáis  of  platp,  and  one  mará- 
vedie,  or  3  75  maravcdies. 

Portugttefe  Money  of  accoimt^  is  kept  in 
reas,  or  res,  making  a  feparation  at  eveiy 
hundred,  thoufandth,  ¿ff.  800  reas  go 
toa  moidore. 

Germán  a?id  Snjuifs  Money  of  account.  Al 
Coningíberg,  ElbÍMg,.anri  Dantzick,  ac- 
counts  are  kept  in  rixdollars  and  grc- 
or  in  poliíh  guilders,  gros,  and  deniu 
.  cr  penins.    They  exchange  on  AmP^er- 
dam  in  poliíli  gros  for-a  livre- de-gr os  of 
fix  gilders  corrent   money  of  Amller- 
dam,  and  on  Hamburgh  for  the  r¡>:dbllar. 
At  Lubeck,  accounts  are  kept  in  marks, 
fchellings,  and  deniers  or  penins-lubi, 
in  which  their  exchangcs  are  mad¿.  At 
Breflciw,  accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars 
and  fdver  gros  and  penins  j  in  the  fiitl 
of  which  fpecies  exchanges  are. made  on 
Amfterdam  for  a  certaín  numbcroflli- 
vers,  bank-money,  and  on  Hamburg  i 
rixdollars  of  Brellaw,  againft  ri:aioll 
of  Hamburg  bank.   A;  Haiíiburg,  ac- 
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caunts  nre  kept  in  mirks,  fchellíngs,  and 
denitrs-lubs  baiüc  money,  by  thofe  who 
have  caíh  in  the  bank,;  but  by  tbofe  who 
bdvenot,  iheir  books  are  generally  kept 
in  r¡xilo¡lai-s,  fciiellings,  and  denier  cur- 
ren^ money.  At  Brtrhen,  accounts  are 
kept  in  rixdollars  and  gros,  and  it  ex- 
changcs  on  Amfterdam  rixdollars  of 
feventy-two  gros,  for  rixdollars  <.f  fiOy 
ilivers  banco.  At  Leipfic  and  Naum- 
bourg,  accounts  aie  kept  in  rixdollars, 
crowns,  gros,  and  penins.  At  Berlín,, 
and  ín  all  tlús  kingdoín,  accounts  are 
Icpt  in  guilders,  gros,  and  penins.  At 
Zurich,  accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars, 
crcut2ers,  and  bellers  5  reckoning  iheir 
rixdollars  (worlh  about  45.  6  d.  íterling) 
at  108  of  iheir  creutzers.  At  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  and  Hanaw,  accounts  are 
kept  in  rixdollars  and  cretUzers.  At 
Vienna  accounts  are  kept  in  guilders, 
creutzers,  and  penins,  rrckoning  eigíit 
psnins  to  a  creuizer,  and  fixty  creutzers 
to  a  guilder.  At  Nuremberg  and  Augf- 
bourg,  accounts  are  kept  in  guilders, 
creuiztrs,  and  hsllers  j  at  Liege,  in  livres, 
fols,  and  deniers. 

Inthe  cantón  of  St.  Gal!,  in  Switzerland, 
accounts  are  kept  in  guilders,  creutztrs, 
and  penins  j  or  undcr  the  fame  denomi- 
nation  with  the  coins  of  the  empire.  In 
the  camón  of  B^^lil,  accounts  are  vari- 
ouíly  kept,  fome  in  rixdollars,  fchell- 
in^s,  anddenitrsj  fomc  in  livre?,  fchelU 
ings,  and  deniers  j  fonie  in  rixdollars, 
creutzers,  and  penins  j  and  Tome  in  guild- 
ers, creutzers,  and  penins. 
hlm  MoNEY  of  accouut,  In  the  cities 
of  Genoa  and  Novi,  accounts  are  kept 
in  lívres,  foldí,  and  denaii  ;  or  in  dolLirs 
of  100  foldis.  At  Milán  accounts  are 
kept  in  livre?,  foldis,  and  denari,  tobe 
counted  likepoands,  íliilling?,  and  pence, 
"-'/z.  twelve  denaris  to  a  fjldi,  &c,  At 
Reme,  accounts  are  kept  in  crowns,  ju- 
lios, and  bajoches,  or'^grains  and  quar- 
trins;  the  crown  is  divided  into  ten  ju- 
lios, and  (he  julio  into  te^ bjjoches.  At 
Leghorn,  accounts  are  - /uierally  kept  in 
dollars,  foldi,  and  denarí.  At  Florence, 
ihcy  keep  iheir  books  and  accounts  in 
crowns,  foídl,  and  denari,  picoli  or 
current  money,  At  Naples,  accounts 
»rekept  in  ducats,"  florins,  añd  grains. 
The  accounts  in  Sicily  Bre  kept  the 
fame  as  a t  Na  pies.  At  Lucca  they  keep 
their  accounts  in  crowns,  livres,  foldi, 
and  denari;  the  crown  is  worlh  7  livres 
10  foldi  j  the  livre,  10  foldi  :  and  the 
íoldi,  T2  denari.    Ai  Vcnice,  accounts 
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are  kept  In  livres,  foldí,  and  denarí,  pi- 
coli, or  current;  but  the  hank-entries  are 
in  livres,  foldi,  and  groíles  :  both  the 
current  and  bank  ducaís  of  Vcnicc  make 
24.  foldi,^  or  6  livres  and  four  foldi,  At 
Bologna,  accoiínts  are  kept  in  livres, 
lb!di,  and  denari;  the  livre  being  20 
foldi,  and  the  foldi'12  denari.  At  Ber- 
gam,  the  money  of  account  is  the  fanie 
as  at  Bologna,  and  ifs  proporlions  the 
fame.  At  Parma  accounts  are  kept  in 
crovvns,  foldi,  and  denari  ;  the  crown  is 
20  fvldi,  and  the  foldi  20  denari.  At 
Modena  and  Mantua,  accounts  are  kept 
in  livres»  foldi,  and  denari.  In  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  accounts  are  kept  in  livres  or 
lires,  foldi,  and  quartrins.  At  Placentia, 
accounts  a»  e  kept  in  crowns,  foldi,  and  de* 
nari  of  mark  ;  of  which  12  denarí  make 
a  foldi,  and  20  foldi  ihe  crown.  In  the 
iíland  cf  Sardinia,  accounts  are  kept  as  ín 
molí  pF.rts  of  Italy,  iñ  livres,  foldí,  and 
denarí.  In  the  iíland  of  Malta,  the  mo- 
ney of  account  is  the  fame  with  ihat  of 
Sicily.  In  the  ifland  of  Candía,  the  ac- 
count is  the  fame  as  at  Venice. 
Ruffiant  S^ediJJíy  Danijl),  and  Polijb,  Mo- 
ney of  account,  In  the  trading  places 
of  the  ruílian  empire,  accounts  are  kept 
in  roubles,  grives,  and  mofcofques,  or 
in  roubles  and  coppecks  ;  10  coppecks 
(each  of  which  is  cqual  to  2  mofcoíques) 
make  a  grive,  and  100  coppecks,  or 
10  grives,  is  a  rouble.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  accounts  are  kept-  in  dcJllars, 
jnarks,  and  oorts ;  rhe  doüar  being  worth 
4.  maiKs,  and  the  mark  8  oorts.  In 
Denmark,  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and 
fcheliings  :  the  rixdollar  is  worth  fjx 
inarks;  the  mark,  16  fcheliings  ;  and  the 
fchelling,  3  penins.  Accounts  are  kept 
at  Bergen,  and  in  olher  places  in  Nor- 
way,  in  daniíh  rixdollars,  marks,  and 
fchelling?.  In  Poland,  accounts  are  kept 
in  guilders,  gros,  and  deniers,  of  which 
18  deniers  make  a  gros,  and  30  gros  a 
guilder  :  tliey  here  keep  acco\mts  alfo 
iü  rixdóllaís  and  ^ros,  reckoning  90  cf 
the  latttT  to  one  cf  the  former.  Al  Riga, 
accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars  and  gros, 
the  former  cf  which  fpecies  confiÜs  of  90 
of  the  larter, 

MoNE'Y  of  account.  TheTurks, 
both  in  Europe,  Afia^  and  Ai  rica,  ac- 
count by  purfes,  cithtr  of  filver  or  goíd 
(the  laft  being  only  ufed  in  the  feraglio) 
with  halfpuifes  of  gold,  called  alió  rize,s: 
the  purfe  of  filver  is  equal  10  1500  french 
üvrts,  or  about  65  I.  íferlin^  ;  and  tho 
half  puríe  in  proportion  :  the  purfe  of 
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gold  ¡s  15000  fequíns,  equal  to  30000 
french  crowns,  or  about  3750  I.  ñerlíng: 
this  is  feldom  ufed  but  for  prefents  to  fa- 
vourites,  fo  that  a  purfe  fimply  fignifies  a 
purfe  of  filver,  or  1500  livres.  The 
merchants  alfo  ufe  dutch  dollars,  called 
aftani  or  abouqueis,  with  medins  and 
afpers :  the  dollar  is  equal  to  35  me- 
dins,  and  the  medin  to  3  afpers  j  the 
afper  to  a  halfpenny  fterling  money, 
Afiatic  Mo  N I E  s  o/* account  are  as  folio In 
Perfia,  they  account  by  the  taman  (called 
alfo  man  and  tumein)  and  diñar  bilii  j  the 
taman  is  compofed  of  50  abaílis»  or  loo 
mamodies,  or  200  chapes»  or  zoooo  di- 
nars  ;  whích,  accountíng  the  abaíH  on 
the  footof  18  french  fols,  or  the  diñar  on 
that  of  a  denier,  amounls  to  3 1.  las.  6  d. 
fterling  the  taman.  They  alfo  account 
by  larins,  efpecially  at  Ormus,  and  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Períian  gulph  :  the  latín 
is  equívalent  to  11  d.  fteding;  and  on 
that  footing  is  ufed  alfo  in  Arabia»  and 
through  a  great  part  of  the  £aft-Indies. 
Chinefe  moneys  of  account  are  the  pie, 
picol,  and  tael;  which,  though  in  effefi 
weights,  do  likewife  ferve  as  money  of 
account»  obtaining  in  Tonquin  as  well 
as  China :  the  pie  is  divided  into  100  ca- 
tis,  fome  fay  15^55  the  cati  into  16  taels, 
each  tael  equal  to  oneounce  two  drachms: 
the  picol  contains  66|  caties  ;  the  tael  is 
equivalent  to  6s.  3d.  fterling. 
japonefe  moneys  of  account  are  the  fchu- 
ites»  cockiens,  oebans  or  oubans»  and 
taels :  aoo  fchuites  are  equal  to  500 
dutch  pounds,  the  cockien  equal  to  10 
low-country  pounds,  1000  oebans  make 
45000  taels. 

Mogul  money  of  account :  at  Sürat, 
Agrá,  and  the  reft  of  the  ellates  of  the 
great  Mogul,  they  ufe  lacres,  aerees,  or 
I«eth8»  implying  one  hundred  thoufand  ; 
thus  a  lacre  of  rupees  is  100000  rupees  ; 
the  lacre  being  nearly  on  the  footing  of 
the  tun  of  gold  in  Holland,  and  the 
million  of  France. 

Monies  of  account  of  other  iílands  and 
coafts  of  India.  Throughout  Malabar» 
and  at  Goa,  they  ufe  tangas»  vintins, 
and  pardos-xeraphin  i  the  tanga  is  of  two 
kinds,  <&7Z.  of  good  and  bad  alloy  ^ 
henee  their  cuftom  is  to  count  by  good 
or  bad  money  ;  the  tanga  of  good  alloy 
is  better  by  one  fífth  than  tlie  bad,  fo  that 
4  tangos  good  being  allowed  the  pardos- 
xeraphin,  there  will  be  requiied  5  of 
the  bad  ;  4  vintins  good  make  a  tanga 
likewife  good  5  15  barucos,  a  vintin  5 
9  good  baruco  is  equal  to  a  portujguefc 


ree,  a  french  denier,  or  one  thirteenth  oF 
a  penny  fterling.  In  the  iíland  of  Java 
they  ufe  the  fonta,  fapacou,  fardos,  and 
catis  5  which  laft  money,  together  wiih 
the  leeth  or  lacre,  ¡s  much  ufed  thrcugh. 
out  all  the  Eaft-Indies  :  the  fonta  is  200 
caxas,  or  little  pieces  of  that  country, 
hung  on  a  ftring»  and  is  equal  lo  eleven 
twelfths  of  a  penny  fterling  :  five  fontas 
make  the  fapacou.  The  fardos  equal  to 
2s.  8d.  fterling  5  the  cati  contains  ao 
taels  5  the  tael  6  s.  8  d.  fterling.  There 
are  iílands»  cities»  and  ftates  of  tl^e 
Eaft-Indies,  whofe  monies  of  account  are 
not  here  expreíTed,  partly  becaufe  re- 
ducíble  to  fome  of  the  above-mentioned, 
and  partly  becaufe  we  find  no  certain 
confiíícnt  account  of  them. 
African  MonEY  of  account.  From  Cape 
Verd  to  the  Cape  of  Good-hope,  all  ex- 
changes  and  valuations  of  merchandizc 
are"^  made  on  the  foot  of  the  maeoute  and 
pieee»  which,  though  no  monies  of  ac- 
count (for  thofe  barbarians  have  no  real 
monies,  and  therefore  need  no  imagina- 
ry  ones  to  eftimate  them  by)  yetfervein 
lieu  thereof.  At  Loango  de  Boirie,  and 
other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Angola,  ihe 
eftimations  are  madeby  macoutesj  andar 
Malimbo  and  Cabindo»  on  the  fame  coail, 
the  negroes  reckon  by  pieces  :  among  the 
íirft  the  macouie  is  equal  to  10  pieces  i 
ten  maeoutes  make  100,  which  like- 
wife gives  US  a  kind  of  imaginary  money 
to  eftimate  any  purchafe,  exchange,  ©f. 
they  fix  on  the  one  fide  the  numíjerof 
maeoutes  required  5  e.  gr.  for  a  negro  j 
fo  that  there  are  feveral  bargains  niade 
for  one  5  fuppofe»  forinftance,  theílave 
to  be  fixed  at  3 500 pieces,  this  amcuntsto 
350  macoutesj  to  make  up  this  numbei* 
of, maeoutes  in  merchandize,  they  íix  the 
price  of  each  in  maeoutes.  Twoflemiíh 
knives»  ex,gr*  are  aecounted  one  ma* 
coute;  a  copper-bafon,  2  ÍB.  vveighí, 
three  5  a  barrel.of  gun-ppwder,  three, 
&c,  For  the  piece,  ¡t  ferves  in  Hice 
manner  fo  eífimate  the  valué  of  goods, 
duties,  &c,  on  either  fide  :  thus  the 
natives  require  10  pieces  for  a  ílave; 
and  the  europeans  put,  for  inftance,  a 
fufee  at  i  piece,  a  piece  of  falampours 
at  4  pieces,  ^c.  The  cities  of  Barbary 
and  Egypt,  whither  the  europeans  traffic, 
reckon  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  Levant  and  the  dominions  of 
grand  fignior  5  for  the  reft,  through  ihai 
vaft  extent  of  coaft  where  we  trade  for 
negroes,  gold-duft,elephant's  teeth,  waX| 
leather.        either  the  miferable*  in'ia- 

bitanií 
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hitants  do  not  know  what'money  of  ac- 
count  is,  or,  if  tbey  have  any,  ít  is  oniy 
what  ftrangers,  fettlcd  among  them,  have 
introJuced. 

MoNiES  ofaccount  in  America,  Here  tbey 
have  no  money  of  their  own  ;  the  refpec- 
tive  monies  of  account  of  the  Europeans, 
who  have  naade  fettiemenís  there,  being 
edabiinied  amons^  them. 

MoNins  of  accouTit  amovg  tbe  antientSm 
Giecian  monies  of  accounr.  Tbe  Greeks 
reckone.l  their  fiims  of  money  by  drach- 
niíe,  mime,  and  tálenla  :  tbe  drachma 
waseq'.ial  to  7  J  d,  íterling  }  ico  drach- 
jfiae  made  tbe  mina,  equal  to  3  i.  4  s.  7  d, 
fterling  ;  60  m¡n:e  máde  the  talent,  equal 
to  193  l«  '5S.  íterling  ;  henee  loota- 
Icnts  amounted  to  19375  1-  íterb'ng. 
The  mina  and  talent  indeed  were  diíFer- 
tnt  in  different  provinces  :  the  propor- 
tions  ¡n  attic  dracbmsare  as  follows  ;  tbe 
fyrian  mina  contained  25  atric  dracbms^ 
tíis  ptolemalc,  33^5  tbe  antiocbic  and 
eubaean,  100;  the  babylonic,  1165  the 
greaier  aític  and  tyrian,  133  | ;  tbe  segi- 
nean  and  rhodian,  166  |  j  tbe  fyrian  ta- 
lent contained  15  atlic  minas,  tlie  ptole- 
maic  20,  the  antiocbic  60,  the  cubaban 
60,  the  babylonic  70,  tbe  greater  attic 
and  tyrian  80,  the  asginean  and  rhodian 
loo. 

Román  monies  of  account  were  the  ftT- 
teríius  and  feftertium  :  tbe  feítertius  was 
nearly  equal  to  ad.  fterling;  toco  of  tbefe 
made  the  feíteriium,  equal  to  SI.  is.  5-¿d. 
fterüng  j  looo  of  the  feíterlia  made  tbe 
dccies  feftertium  (tbe  adveib  cenhes  be- 
ing akvays  underítood)  equal  to  807^1 1. 
jSs.  4d.  fterling;  tbe  decies  feftertium 
they  alio  called  the  decies  centena  millia 
nummum.  Centies  fefttitium,  or  cen- 
liesH.  S,  were  equal  to  80729  1.  35.  4d, 
Millies  H.  S.  were  equal  10  807291I. 
13  s.  4  d.  Millies  centies  H.  S.  equal  to 
S88020I.  i6s.  8d. 
hljiy  or  Money,  is  either  that  ftruck 
by  an  unqualiHed  perfon,  and  of  unfta- 
tutable  metáis  \  or  that  wbich  br.s  loft  of 
itsweight,  either  by  being  clipped  on  tbe 
corners,  or  filed  on  tbe  edges ;  or,  laft- 
)y,  by  baving  fome  of  its  fui  face  caten 
off,  ifgoid,  by  aqua  regia  ;  iffilver,  by 
aqua  fortis.  Another  kind  of  bafe  mo- 
ney, is  that  made  oF  pieccs  oí  iron,  cop- 
p£r,  nr  other  metal,  covered  on  each 
fidewiih  a  thin  phte  or  leaf  of  gold  or 
filver,  neatly  foldered  and  ¡oined  round 
the  edges,  and  ftruck,  like  other  coin, 
v.iih  figures,  legends,  fiff. 

í'ÍONEYERS,MoNEYORS;OrMoNIERS, 
VüL.  líí.  ' 


cfiicerfs  of  tbe  minr,  who  work  and  com 
gold  and  filver  money,  and  anfwer  all 
waftf  anfl  charges.  SeeMiNT. 

MONFORTE,  tbe  ñame  of  two  towns  in 
Portuosl,  tbe  one  in  tbe  province  cf 
Aicntejo,  and  tbe  other  in  that  of  Beira, 

MONGUL,  or  MonuL,  a  part  ofTar- 
tnry,  Ivtn^  ea^ft  of  Ir.dia  and  Peí  fia. 

MONIKEDAM,  a  town  of  tbe  united 
Netberlands,  in  the  province  of  Hoüand, 
eighr  miles  noitb  eaft  of  Amfterdam. 

MO'NITORY  letters,   are  leiters  of 
waining  and  adír.onilion,  fent  from  an» 
ecclelí.iítical  judee,  upon  information  of 
fcandals  and  abufes,  within  the  cogniz-  • 
pnce  of  bis  cüurt. 

MONK,  a  perfon  who  wholly  dedicates 
himfclf  to  the  fervice  of  religión,  ín  fome 
nionaftery,  undcr  the  diieélion  of  fome 
particular  ftalutc;  and  rules. 
The  m  ft  probable  account  of  the  origi- 
nal of  the  monks  is,  that  in  the  decian 
perftícution,  in  tbe  miedle  of  tlve  Illd. 
century,  many  pcrfons  in  Egypt,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  ftorm,  fled  to  theneigh- 
bouring  defarts  and  mcuntains,  where 
they  ñor  only  found  a  fafe  retreat,  bul  al- 
fo  more  time  and  liberiy  to  exercife  ihem- 
fclves  Tn  a»5^s  of  pieiy  and  divine  coniem- 
plations  ;  wbich  fort  of  life  became  fo 
agrteible,  that  wben  the  perfecution  was 
bver,  ibí  y  refufed  to  relurn  to  their  ba- 
bitations  again,  choofing  rather  to  con- 
tinué in  thoí'e  coitages  and  cells,  wbich 
they  baJ  maJe  for  ihemfeJves  in  the  wil- 
dcrnefí?.  From  thattiine  to  the  reígn  cf 
Conftantme,  monacbifm  was  confined  to 
the  hermits  or  anachorets,  who  lived  in 
prívate  cells  in  the  wilderncfs  :  but  when 
Pacbomius  had  ere6led  monafteries,  other 
countrics  prefenily  followed  the  example. 
See  the  anide  MoNASTERV. 
Tbemannerof  a  Imiftion  to  the  monaftic 
life  waS  ufually  by  fome  change  of  habit, 
not  to  fignify  any  rellgious  myftery,  but  ' 
only  to  exprcfs their  gravity  and  contempt 
of  the  worid.  Lung  bair  was  always 
thougbt  an  indecency  m  men,  and  favour- 
ing  of  ferúlar  vanity,  and  therefore  they 
polled  cvcry  monk  at  bis  admiíTion,  to 
diílingu'flí  bim  from  feculars ;  but  they 
nevtr  ftiavcd  ikem.  Itft  tbey  íhould  locíc 
like  the  priefts  of  Ifis,  St.  Jerom  fpe^k- 
ing  of  tbe  hahiis  of  the  monks,  intimates 
that  it  díftcred  from  that  of  olhers  only  in 
tbis,  that  it  was  chcvTper,  coarftr,  and 
meancr  raimcnt.  V/e  read  of  no  fo]2n.n 
vow,  or  profeftion,  required  at  their  ad- 
miíTjon  ;  but  ibey  undervt'eut  a  triennial 
probation,  dunng  wliich  tiiiis  ihcy  were 
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inured  to  the  exercifes  of  tbe  monaflic 
life.    If,  after  that  time  %vas  explrcd, 
thtv  chafe  to  continué  the  fame  exercifes, 
thfy  were  then  admitted,  withoutany  far- 
ther  ceremony,  ínto  the  community.  As 
the  monaíieries  bad  no  ftandmg  revenues, 
al!  the  monks  were  obüged  to  nriaintain 
•ihernTelves  by  their  dail^  labour  :  they 
had  noidle  nrjcndicants  among  them,  but 
looked  upen  a  monk  who  did  not  wofk, 
as  a   covetous  defiauder.     Every  ten 
monks  were  fubjeíl  to  ene,  who  vvas  call- 
ed  the  decanu?,  or  deán,  fiom  bis  pre- 
fiding  over  ttn  j  and  every  bundred  bad 
/  anoiher  officer  called  centenarius,  from 
his  piefiJing  over  an  bundred  j  and  ahove 
thefe  were  the  f^thers  of  the  monaíieries, 
alfo  called  abU)t<:.    The  bufinefs  of  the 
deans  was  to  exa¿^  every  nian's  daily  taíV, 
and  carry  ít  to  ihe  rtevvaid,  who  gave  a 
montbly  account  of  it  to  the  abbot.  See 
the  article  Abbot. 

For  a  particular  account  of  the  prefent 
monaílic  orders,  fee  AuGUSTiNS,  Be- 
ICEDICTINES,  CaRMELITES,  DoMINI- 

CANS,  Franciscans,  &c» 
MoNK-FjsH,  ftpiatvia.    See  Squatina. 
MONK-SEAM,  among  failors,  isthefewing 
the  edges  or  felvtdges  of  fails  togeiher, 
pver  ene  another  on  both  fides,  to  make 
it  the  í^rongcr. 
MONKEY,  fimmy  in  zpolooy,  a  numer- 
ous  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of 
the  anthropomofpb.i,  or  (juadiupeds  that 
refcmble  the  human  figure  ;  their  face  is 
nakcd  j  ihe  claws  are  rounded  and  flaitiíh, 
in  fomedegree  like  the  n  lils  on  the  biímáii 
hand  j  and  they  have  both  an  upper  and 
lower  eye-lid. 

Of  all  the  animáis  of  the  monkey-kind, 
ihe  fatyr  refcmhies-  mankind  moít ;  its 
face  is  naked,  and  Is  very  like  th?it  cf  an 
aged  and  not  handfome  manj  it  has  no 
tai!,  and  in  other  lelptfls  .greaily  re- 
fembles  the  human  foim.  The  moft 
like,  next  lo  this,  is  the  oran-outang,  or 
black-faced  monkey,  called  the  favage  ; 
and  the  next  to  this  is  the  baboon,  cr 
tvhiíkered  fimia,  with  a  íliort  tail  :  thé 
rert  bf  ihe  monkey?,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  mány  kinds,  difiVring  widely  both 
in  íizeand  figure,  h  ive  ntvcnhelcfs  fome- 
thing  of  ihe  human  afptíl  ;  and  as  they 
áTC  traélable  animáis,  people  m:3ke  them 
vvalk  erc<5\  with  a  íbíf,  .oíd  perfrrm  ma- 
)iy  iricks,  to  íliew  iheir  rtremblanct  j  but, 
in  genera!,  fuch  nionkcys  as  havc  no 
tatis,  ha  ve  more  of  this  liktnefs  than 
thcfe  that  bave.  See  píate  CLXXXI, 
lo '  ■ 
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MONLUSON,  or  M6uLucON%  a  town  of 
ibeLyonois,  in  France,  forty-five  miíts 
fouih  of  Bonrires. 
MONMOÜTH,  the  capital  of  Monmouth- 
íhire,  fituared  on'the  river  Wye,  tvventy- 
five  miles  nonh  of  Brifto!. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
MONOCHORD,  a  mufical  inftmmenf, 
compoftd  of  one  ftiing,  ufed  to  try  the 
variety  and  pronortion  of  founda. 
It  ¡s  formed  of  a  rule,  divided  and  fub- 
divided  into  feveral  parts,  on  which  ihere 
is  a  moveable  ftring  (ireiched  upon  two 
bridges,  at  each  extreme,    In  the  middle 
betwcen  ihefe  is  a  moveable  brid^e^  hy 
means  of  which,  in  a!>plying  it  to  the 
different  divifions  cf  tbe  tine,  the  founds 
are  ícund  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
cach  othrr,  as  the  divificn  cf  the  line,  cut 
by  the  bridge.    There  are  alfo  mono, 
chords  with  foriy-eight  fixed  bridges. 
The  monocbord  is  alio  calied  the  harmo. 
nical  canon,  er  the  cannmcd  rule,  be- 
caufe  it  íerves  to  ineafure  the  degreesof 
gravity  or  acutencfa. 
Monocbord  is  alfo  ufed  for  sny  mufical 
inlirument,  that  confiils  of  only  ene 
ííring  or  choid  j  in  this  fenfe  the  trum» 
.  pet- marine  may  properly  be  called  a  mo* 
nochor»'.. 

MONOCÜLUS,  ín  zoology,  a  gemís  of 
crullactous  water-infcóls  ot*  the  apttra- 
order,  the  body  of  w bich  is  íliort,  ronndiHi, 
and  covered  with  a  fii  m  cruílítceoui.  íkin  ; 
its  fore-legs  are  ramofe,  and  ferve  fot 
leaping  and  fwimming:  and  it  has  only 
one  e>e,  compofed  of  three  fmaller  enes, 
MONODON,  in  ichibyology,  a  fifli  of  thé 
whale-kind,  otherwife  called  narwai,  or 
the  fea-urjcorn.    See  Narvval. 


MONODY,  in  ántient  po&try,  a  mmirnful 
kind  of  fong,  lung  by  a  perfon  all  alone, 
to  glve  vent  to  his  grief,"" 

MONOECIA,  in- botany,  one  of  Linnse- 
us's  daíTcs  of  plants,  the  twenty-firftin 
order  5  in  which  ibe  male  and  female 
flowers  are  placed  fcp^rately  on  the  fame 
plant,  orrailur  on  difFtrent  ftalks  grow- 
ing  fiom  the  fame  root. 
Of  the  plañís  btlonwing  to  this  claf?,  fome 
have  only  ore  lUmi-n,  and  others  havc 
ibree,  frur,  fiví*,  íix,  or  more  ílaminaj 
v/hence  the  iubordinate  orders  of  monee» 
cia>moi:audj  ¡3,  monoecia-triandria, 
others  again  are  monadelphous,  othir^ 
.  fyníícntfious,  and  others  gynandrous. 
MÓiíOGAMY,  the  iftate  or  condiiion  of 
thpVe  who  have  only  been  once  maiiieil, 
and  are  reíírained  lu  a  fingle  wifc  See 
the  anide  Mar  ría  ge, 
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MONOGRAM,  a  charaíler  or  cypher, 
compofed  of  one,  two,  or  more  leiters, 
intcrvoven  j  being  a  kind  of  abbrevia- 
tion  of  a  ñame,  antienU^'  uí'ed  as  a  feal, 
badge,  arms, 

Tlie  ufe  of  arms  ¡s  very  antíent,  as  ap- 
pe.irs  from  Pluiarch,  ai.d  f.om  lome  greek 
jncdals  of  tlie  lime  of  Philip  of  Macedón 
and  Alcxinder  his  fon.  The  román  la- 
barum  borp  the  nionoj^ram  of  Jefus  Chrilf, 
which  confilled  of  two  leiters,  a  P  phced 
perpendicularly  through  ihe  midilleof  an 
X,  as  we  find  ¡t  on  many  medaJs  in  the 
time  of  Conltantine,  thefe  l-^f-íng  tlie  two 
frft  lettcrs  of  the  word  xpiSTOi*.  Thus 
iinder  ihe  eaftern  empiie  it  is  ufual  tn  fmd 
MíK,  vvhich  are  the  monograra  ofMa- 
f)',  Jefii?,  Conítantine. 

MONOLOGUE,  ín  poetry,  a  dramatíc 
í'ccne,  in  whiíli  a  perlón  appears  alone  on 
tbeftíoe,  and  fpeaks  to  himielf. 

MONOMIAL,  in  algebra,  a  root  or  quan- 
íity  that  has  but  one  ñame,  or  confifts  of 
on!y  one  mi-mber,  &s  ab.  a  ah,  See 
Root,  Qüaíctity,  Binomial,  t^c, 

MONOMOTOPA,  a  cotmtry  of  Africa, 
bounded  by  Monemugi  on  ilie  noj-th, 
and  by  Cafraria  on  ihe  eaft,  fouth,  ap*d 
ueft. 

MONOPETALOUS,  in  botany,  a  fcrm 
apph'ed  to  floweis  that  have  oniy  one  pe- 
lal,  cr  flower-leif. 

MONÓPOLI,  a  town  ín  the  kíngdom  of 
Naples,  fitua'ed.on  ;he  ouíph  of  Venice  : 
eartlonc.  18°,  and  north  Irit.  41  5'. 

MONüPOLY,  one  or  mere  perfons  malc- 
in^  llu.m(elves  the  íble  malh-rs  of  the 
^  ¡nlc  cf  a  commodiíy,  manufaílure, 
\  the  likp,  in  order  to  make  private  ad- 
v.image  of  ir,  by  feHing  it  ngsin  at  a  ve- 
ry advanced  pricé.  A  monopoly  is  alio 
an  allovvanrc  of  the  king,  by  grapf,  or 
ulherwiíé,  f,)r  tlie  fole  dealing  in  any 
thing,  by  which  oihcrs  are  rtftrained 
fiom  any  freedom  ihey  had  before. 
Monopolios  are  a^ainft  the  aníient  fün- 
í^^iventiil  lavvs;  of  ihi;;  kingdom;  and  it 
iy'iciíl,  that  ihe  nnk'ng  u!e  of",  or  pro- 
ciiiinnr  aj-,y  iinlawful  mcnoj'oly,  is  pu- 
nilhshic  at  common  iaw,  by  fine  snd  im- 
prií^Tinenf.  Br  íiature,  all  monopolies, 
^r:<nts,  ^c,  for  the  fole  biiying,  lelling, 
ormaking  ( fgoods  and  manuf  tflores  a«e 
declarírd  void-;  and  the  perlón  injured 
thertby,  may  recover  trehle  (iamagcs  and 
douhle  cofts,  by  acíion  on  th?  llatute ; 
t^ut  ihis  a<5l  does  not  (xtend  to  any  pri- 
viirge  ^rantcj  by  pnríiamenli  ncr  to 
companiv's  or  forícties  i;f  merchanis,  or 
ctTporatijriS,  ^c,  nciihcr  to  any  grant 


for  printíng,  or  to  inventors  of  new  ma- 

nufaólures,    who  have  patents  for  the 

term  of  fourteen  year«. 
MONOP TERE,  in  arcbiteanre,  a  kind 

of  temple,   round,  and  without  walU', 

having  a  dome  (iiopoited  by  rolumns. 
MONOPTOTON,  in  grammar,  a  nomi 

that  h^.p  oniy  one  c^fe,  as  infidas, 
MONOPVREMEOUS,  in   botany.  fuch 

íniit  as-  ront^ins  only  one  fee-i,  or  kerne'. 
MONORÍIYMK,  a  picce  of  povtry,  in 

which  ali  tht  verfes  eiid  with  the  fame 

rhvme. 

MOÑOSTICII,  an  epigram  tlíat  ccnfifts 
of  onlv  o!ie  jingle  vtr:e.  See  ihe  ailitle 
Epigram. 

MONOSYLL  ABLE,  in  grammnr,  a  word 
that  confiíts  of  only  one  fyllable,  and  is 
compofíd  cf  ciiher  one  or  more  ietters 
pronounced  at  the  f^me  time. 
The  too  fieqiient  ufe  of  monofyll  ible5, 
has  a  very  bad  in  Engb'íl)  poetry,  as 

Mr.  Pope  boih  iniimates  and  cxemplifies 
in  the  fame  verfe,  *i;/55. 
**  And  ten  llow  vvords  oft  creep  in  one 
dull  line." 

MONOTHELITES,  a  fcíl  of  Cbriftiins 
in  the  Vílih  century,  focailed  from  tlieir 
nnintaining;,  th-^t  thougb  iherc  w(  »  e  tu  o- 
n:iturcs  in  Jefus  Chrift,  the  human  and 
divine,  there  was  but  one  wil),  which 
vvas  the  divine. 

MONOTONY,  an  uniformity  of  found, 
or  a  fault  in  prcnunciation,  when  a  long' 
feries  cf  words  are  delivered  in  one  ,un- 
varie(i  tone. 

MONOTROPA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  dccan''ria-monogvnia  clafs  of  p]ant«^, 
the  fíower  of  which  confirts  of  ten  obi.ong 
dirciduous  petajs,  ferrated  at  the  tops  : 
the  fruit  is  .an  oval,  pentagon  al,  obtufe 
capfule,  containing  a  gieac  r.umber  of 
paieaceous  feeds. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  oroban- 
choides  of  Tournefort,  and  the  hypopitys 
cjf  Dillenius. 

MONS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
H^inaft,  in  the  auñrian  Ne'herlands: 
fituated  Iwfnty-fix  miles  fotfth-weíl  of 
Bruííels  :  caít  lorg.  3^  33',  and  fouth 
lat.  50^-34'. 

MONSARAZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  prov  nce  of  Alentejo  :  weíl  Icng.  8^, 
and  north  lat.  1,^'^  30'. 

MONSEÍGNEUK,  my  lord,  a  title  of 
honour  uled  by  iheFrench,  in  wriring  or 
fpeaking  to  dukes,  peer?,  archbifliop<?, 
biíliopr,  and  prefidents  a  moriier.  Mon- 
•feigneur  abrolutely  ufed,  is  a  titlc  now 
reítrained  to  the  dauphin  of  Frar.ce  j 
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thus  it  is  faid,  an  officer  belonging  to 
nionfeigneur :  biit  thi*>  cuftoin  wa«j  not 
introduced  till  tbe  rcign  pi  Lewis  XIV. 
the  dauphín  before  that  time  being  called 
monfieur  le  dauphin. 

MONSIEXJR,  a  title  of  civilitv  ufed  by  tbe 
French,  in  fpeaking  to,  or  oF  tl)eir  equal-?, 
or  thofe  tbat  are  but  a  litile  be!cw  ihem  : 
tbus  a  duke  or  a  nnrq\iis,  when  ípeak- 
ing  to  an  equal  or  inferior,  ufes  thc  word 
monfieur  j  and  a  mecbanic  fpeaking  to  a 
niecbanic,  gives  bim  the  fame  títie  :  but 
no  body  calis  ti'.e  frencli  king  nionííeur, 
except*tbe  cbildren  of  France. 
In  France  the  ¡nfcriptions  of  al!  letters 
riin  tbus;  Amonfieur  mo)ificur  fuch  a  one. 
Monfieur,  abfoiutely  ufed,  ís  a  tiile  given 
to  the  fecond  fon  of  France,  and  to  the 
k!noí"'s  brother, 

MONSOON,  in  phyfiology,  a  fpecíes  of 
trade-wind,  in  the  EaíUIndies,  which 
for  fix  nionlhs  blows  conítantly  tbe  fame 
way,  and  the  conlrary  way  tbe  cther  ííx 
month?.  Stethe  article  WiND. 
Hovvever,  it  ougbt  to  be  obferved,  tbat 
tbe  points  of  the  compai's  froin  whence 
tbe  monfoons  blow",  as  vveil  as  thetimts 
of  tbvir  ftiifíing,  differ  in  dilTcrei.t  paits 
of  the  Indian  ocean, 

The  caufe  of  morfoons  Is  tbis  :  when  tbe 
fun  approacbes  the  norihern  tropic,  th.í/ie 
are  countrits,  as  Arabia,  Perfia,  India, 
téc.  vvhicb  become  hoíter,  and  rtficél 
moreheat  than  the  feas  btyond  tbe  tqua- 
tor,  vvhicb  tbe  fun  has  Itft  j  the  winds, 
iherefore,  inílead  of  blowipg  from  thence, 
to  tbe  parís  under  the  equator,  blovv  rhe 
ccntrary  way;  and,  when  tbe  fun  It-avps 
thoíe  counfrics,  and  diaws  ncai  the  oiher 
tropic,  ibe  winds  turn  about,  and  blow 
on  tbe  oppofite  point  of  tbe  compafs. 

MONSTER,  mo?:firumy\x\  general,  di'notes 
any  produ6\ion  tbat  deviates  from  the 
fpccics  to  whith  it  belongs,  wbetber  v^iib 
rcfpcél  to  the  rumber  or  difpofirion  cf  its 
parts;  in  whirh  f«ínfe,  a  ir.an  wiih  íix 
fingers  on  each  hnnd,  or  fix  toes  on  cach 
foot»  is  a  moníler.  But  the  tcrm  mon- 
íter  feems  to  be  chiefly  applied  to  fnch 
produ(51ÍoriS  as  deriaie  very  much  from 
the  ordinary  courfe  cf  naJure. 

MONSTIERS,  pr  Mouetiers,  a  city  of 
S  ivoy,  thirty  miles  fouth  ei.íl  of  Cham- 
bcrry. 

MONSTRANS  de  droit,  ín-lavv,  is  a 
writ  which  ííTuesout  of  the  couj  t  rf  ch^n- 
ccry,  for  reíloring  a  peí  fon  to  lands  or 

'    t^nemcl■;t?,  that  are  hrs  in  right. 

MO.rSTRANS   D£  FAIT^  in  hv/,   is  piO- 


ducing  tbe  deeds  in  open  court,  whjn 
an  aílion  is  brougbtupon  any  deed 

MONSTRAVERUNT,  in  law,  ¡s  a  writ 
in  btrbalf  of  a  tenant  tbat  bolds  lands 
hy  fiee-cbarter  in  antient  demefne,  oa 
bis  bting  dillrained  for  tbe  payment  of 
any  fervice  or  impofition,  contrary  to  tbe 
Jiberty  be  does  or  ougbt  to  enjoy.  It 
alfo  lies  where  a  tenant  is  unjuftly  di- 
ftrained  for  the  payment  of  toll. 
A  writ  of  morftraverunt  may  be  iíFued 
out  by  any  number  of  tenants,  witliout 
naming  any  of  ihem  by  tbeir  proper 
ñames,  but  oniy  in  general,  the  men  of 
fuch  a  place. 

MONT- ALTO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
pope's  territories,  and  marquifate  cf  Ar- 
co na,  twenty-three  miles  fouth  of  L 
retto. 

MQyTSr.  Andre,  a  town  of  theAu- 
ftiian  Netherlands.  in  the  province  of 
Braba nt,  eleven  miles  north  of  Namur, 

MONTARGIS,  a  city  of  France,  in  tlie 
province  of  Orleanois,  fifty  miles  fouth 
of  Paris. 

MONTAUBAN,  a  city  of  France  in  the 
province  ofGuienne,  eigbtcen  miles  riorlh 
of  Toloufe. 

MONTBELLTARD,  a  city  of  France,  in  ■ 
tbe  province  of  Francbe-comte,  thiily- 
íive  miles  norih-eaíl  of  Brfarpop. 

MONTE  SANCTO,  or  Mount-athosj 
a  mountain  cf  European  Tuiky,  in  the 
province  of  Macedón  :  eaft  long.  23°, 
and  north  ):it.  4.0''  W. 
It  is  called  Monte  Sanólo,  or  Holy 
Mountain,  from  twenty-two  mona- 
fttries  fituatcd  upon  ir,  in  v;hich  arefcur 
thüufand  monks  or  iriar?,  who  rever  fuf- 
fcr  a  woman  to  come  within  íight  of  tluir 
convent. 

MONTFERRAT,  a  dtitcby  in  Il  ly 
bou-nded  by  the  lordíliip  of  Verccil  cnihe 
rortb,  by  the  Abxandrin  on  the  eaft,  by 
tbe  lerrilory  cf  Gonoa  on  !he  fouth,  atid 
by  the  coun  y  of  Afti  on  the  weft,  The 
cbi«  f  lovvn  is  Caíal. 

MONTFORT,  the  capital  of  thecounfyof 
Montforf,  in  the  circle  cf  Swahia,  in 
Germ:3ny  :  eaft  long.  9**  40',  and  norih 
Jat.  47°  15'. 

MONTGOMERY,  the  capital  ofMojN 
gotueryfhtie,  in  ÁVales,.  fituaied  on  »l»e 
liver  Severn,  iwenty  miles  fouih-wtft  cf 
S)uev\n:>ury, 

Xv!ONTH,//;^;/;íj,incbrcnolo^y,  thetwílf.li 
partofaye  r.    Scc  ihcaiiicle  Year. 
Time  bfing  duration,  maiked  out  f"r 
Cííitain  ufts,  ar.u  raeafured  by  the  n-o- 
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tion  cf  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  thence 
relults  ílívers  kinds  of  months  as  vvell  as 
years,  diíFerent  from  one  another  acconl- 
ing  to  the  particular  lumínary  by  whofe 
revolution  they  are  detenniivjd,  and  the 
particular  purpofes  they  are  deííined  for  : 
henee  months  are  of  tvvo  kinds,  aíhono- 
mical  and  civil. 

An  alhouomical  month  ís  that  which  ís 
governed  eilher  by  ihe  motion  of  thefun 
or  moon,  and  is  conrcqiiently  of  two 
kinds,  folar  and  lunar  :  a  foiar  month  is 
that  time,  in  which  the  lun  feen)s  to  run 
thrcu^h  a  whoif  linn,  or  the  twL-lfih  part 
of  the  ccüptic. 

Henee,  ií  regard  be  had  to  the  fun's  Irue 
apparfnt  motion,  ihe  Telar  month*  will  be 
unequal,  fince  tlie  fun  is  longer  in  paíT- 
ingthrough  the  winter  figns  thanthrough 
thofe  of  the  fummer  5  but  as  he  conítani- 
ly  iravtls  throiigh  all  the  twelve  figns  in 
days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes,  the 
<]u.  nf¡ty  of  a  mean  month  will  be  had, 
by  dividing  that  niimber  by  12  ;  on  this 
principié,  the  quántiiy  of  a  íblar  mor.th 
will  be  found  to  be  30  d^ys,  10  hours, 
29  minutes,  5  fbTonds.  Scf  Earth. 
A  lunar  month  is  that  fpace  of  tnne  which 
the  m?pn  takes  up  in  pejfoiminor  its 
couri'e  through  the  zodi  'c,  or  that  mea- 
(uíiiá  hy  the  mo'tion  oi  the  moon  round 
íhccnrtii;  and  is  of  three  kinds,  'virc, 
peiioíiical,  lynodicsl,  and  that  of  iliumi- 
nr.tion.  The  lunár  pcriodical  month,  is 
the  i]nce.  of  time  whoí  ein  ihe  moon  makes 
hfiv  round  through  the  zodiac,  or  whfre- 
in  {he  rtturns  tó  the  fame  point,  being  27 
<livs,  7  hou.is,  43  minutes,  5  fccohd?. 
Sjl*  the  article  MoON. 
Tlie 'un?.r  lynodical  month,  cal5ed  nlfo 
abíoluieiy  thcUniar  n.onth  and  lunation, 
is  ihe  fpace  of  time  l^eiween  tvvo  con- 
jnn(5tions"of  ihe  moon  with  the  fun  j  or 
the  tÍM-e  ¡t  tak^íS  írom  one  conjun61ion 
viíh  file  Jun  to  the  next ;  or  from  one 
nc'v  niüon  to  anoiher  :  the  quantity  of  a 
fvnüílKaJ  month  is  29  ciays,  iz  hours,  44. 
n)ini¡tcs^3  íeccnds,  aw^]  iiiihirds.  The 
quantity  cf  a  í\nof'.ical  ntonth  is  noí  ihe 
lame  at  all  times,  for/in  the  funimt  r  foU 
Híce,  v.hen  tíie  fun  fctms  to  move  íloweít, 
thf  íynodical  nicnth  nppeaicíh  lef?,  be- 
inguboiit  29  d.4ys,  6  hours,  42  nilnutes  ; 
but  in  the.  winter,  when  ilielun's  motion  ' 
leen;s  níh-r,  the  mocn  does  not  fetch  up 
the  lun  io  íbon,,  for  v^hich  reaion  the  íy- 
Todical  monih  thcn  fccms  great^r,  <l'}z. 
29  vlíjyt;,  19  hours,  and  37  niir.ules,  uc- 
cor^iing  to  the  ol)íervat¡on  of  the  fame  af- 
tiüjiomcrs :  fo  thst  the  íiiíl  quantity  given 


of  the  fynodical  month,  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  as  to  the  mean  motion»  From  what 
has  been  faid,  it  may  eafily  appear  that 
the  difFerence  between  a  periodical  and  fy- 
nodical month  is  this  ;  the  firft  is  called 
periódica!  in  refpcíl  of  the  moon's  orbitj 
Í3Ut  the  fynodical  is  fo  called  in  refpeét 
of  its  conneílion  with  the  other  luminary. 
Now  afrer  the  time  of  its  conjunción, 
the  fun  does  not  continué  in  the  fame 
place  cf  the  zodiac,  but  moves  forwards 
idwards  the  eaft,  upon  wliich  it  falís  out 
that  the  moon,  finiíhing  its  courfe,  does 
not  find  the  fun  again  in  the  fame  place 
where  it  Itft  him,  he  being  removed  al- 
nioá  a  whoie  fign  from  his  former  place, 
fo  that  to  overtake  the  fun  again,  it  plain- 
ly  appears  that  a  ccrtain  fpace  of  time  is 
requifite  befiiits  the  periodical,  which 
makes  up  the  fynodical  month. 
The  antient  Romans  made  ufe  of  the  lu- 
nar months,  and  made  them  alternately 
of  29  and  30  days  ;  and  they  marked  the 
days  ff  each  month  by  three  terms,  *viz. 
caKnds,  nones,  and  ides.  Sce  the  articles 
Calends, 

Tne  lunar  month  of  ¡Uumination,  or  ap- 
prfition,  or  illuminative  month,  ís  the 
íp.:ce  from  the  ílrít  time  of  the  moon's 
appearance  after  nc.v  moon,  to  her  fiiü 
appearance  after  the  new  moon  follow- 
ing.  The  lunar  month  of  illumination  is 
not  of  any  deteimined  quantity,  becauíe 
the  moon  appeará  Ibmelimes  fooner,  anti 
fon)etimcs  laíer,  after  the  conjunílion^ 
•  for  which  diverfity  aílronomers  give  us 
leveral  reafons,  particulariythe  obliquity 
of  the  zodiac,  the  variable  latítude  of  the 
moon,  the  apparent  incquality  of  its  mo- 
tion, the  diflerert  qu3l¡ties  of  the  fum- 
mer  and  winter-air,  (^c.  By  this  montii, 
however,  the  Tuiks  and  Arabs  go  j  anJ 
it  is  faid  that  the  antient  Britons  went  by 
the  phafes  of  the  moon. 
A  civil  or,  poliiicjl  month,  confiíls  of  a 
cert:^in  number  of  days  according  to  the 
laws  and  cuOoms  of  the  difFerent  coun- 
tries  wherein  it  is  ufed,  either  haviwg  na 
rfgard  to  the  íblar  or  lunar  months,  as 
thofe  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  rqual  yeir, 
of  the  Romans  in  ihc  year  of  ivomuluí, 
&c,  or  coming  prctty  ncar  to  the  Iblar 
aftronomical  moriih,  as  the  julian;  or 
ello  the  lunar  aílronomical,  as  the  ¡evviíli, 
tuikííh,  and  others.  The  britiíli  and 
njod  european  nations  mnke  12  montiis 
in  thsyear,  ^iz.  January»  Fcbmary,  ^c» 
Sre  the  articles  JanuaiÍy,  &c. 
Civil  folar  moüths,  are  fuch  civil  months 
as  are  accommodated  to  the  allrpnomical 
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months,  or  thofe  v^liich  are  to  confift  al- 
ternately  of  30"  and  31  days,  excepting 
one  month  of  the  tweive,  which,  for 
cvery  fourth  year,  confifted  of  30  days, 
and  for  the  other  years  of  29.  Thi§  foi  m 
of  civil  months  vvas  intioduccd  by  Julius 
Casfarj  but  under  Augultus  ihe  fixih 
month,  till  ihen,  from  its  place,  caÜed 
Sextiüs,  was  denominated  Áugiiftus,  in 
honour  of  ihat  prince  5  and  to  make  the 
coiTJpliment  yet  the  greater,  a  day  was 
addcd  lo  it,  fo  that  it  now  confifts  of  31 
day?,  thcugli  till  then  it  had  or.ly  30  :  to 
jnake  up  ior  which,  a  day  was  laken 
from  February,  fo  that  from  thencefor- 
ward  it  only  confifted  of  a8  days,  and 
every  fourth  year  of  29  ;  though  bt-fore 
it  had  ordinarily  ccnfiífed  of  29  days, 
&c,  and  fiich  are  the  civil  or  calendar 
months  which  now  obtain  throughout 
Europe. 

Civil  hinar  months  are  to  confiíl  alter* 
nately  of  29  and  30  days:  thus  will  two 
civil  months  be  cqual  to  two  aftronomi- 
cal  ones,  ahating  for  ihc  odd  minutes,  and 
confequently  the  new  moon  will  be  here- 
by  kept  to  the  fiift  day  of  each  fuch  civil 
month,  for  a  long  time  together.  How- 
ever,  to^make  ihr  m  keep  conftantly  pace 
whh  the  civil  months,  at  the  end  cf  each 
c)t\.Z  months,  a  month  of  29  days  múít  be 
added  ;  or  elfe  every  33d  month  muft 
confift  of  30  days.  This  was  the  month 
5n  civil  orcommon  uíé  among  ihe  Jews, 
Greeks,  aníl  Romana,  till  the  time  of 
Julius  Casfar. 

P hüofGpkical  Moiirw,  among  chemifts,  is 
the  fpace  of  40  days  and  niglits. 

MONTIA-,  BLINKS,  in  the  linnaean  fyftem 
of  botany,  a  gcnus  of  the  triandria- 
trigynia  clafs  of  pl?.nt«?,  the  coroila 
XYbereof  coníifts  of  a  fingle  petaí,  and  is 
dívidtd  at  the  extremity  into  five  parís  5 
thrce  of  the  fogmenis  are  fmaÜer  than 
the  otber«,  and  produce  ftamina  ;  thefe 
fland  alternatírly  wíth  the  two  larger  :  the 
friiit  is  a  lurbinated  obrufe  capfule,  cover- 
c?  hy  the  cup,  coanpoOd  of  thrce  valves, 
snd  having  three  cells ;  the  feeds  are 
thrce  »n  numberand  roundiíli. 

MONTÍFRINGILLA,  the  bramblino, 
in  zoology,  a  fptcies  of  the  fringilla, 
\yiih  (he  '  ^("0  ofihe  wings  a  gold-yellow 
\in<lernP3rh.     S"e.  FrINGILLA.      •  - 

MONTMARIANO,    a  lown   of  Ttaly, , 
in  tlie  kifjgdoni  of  Naples  and  furtl^er 
Prinripate,  fKuatcd  thiity*five  miles  eaít 
ofNi-Irií.  ^ 

MONTMEOY,  a  town  of  the  Auflriíin 
Nc'.hei/ands,  in  ihc  piovincc  cf  L:"--^- 


burg,  fituated  twenty  miles  weftof  Lux« 
emburg. 

MONTMÉLIAN,  a  fortrefs  ih  thedutchy 
of  voy,  fituated  on  the  frontiers  of 
Dauphíné,  ten  miles  íbuth  cfChamberrv 

MONTPAGNOTE,  or  Post  of  ihei¿ 
^ulnerahUy  in  the  military  art,  an  emi» 
nence  chofen  out  of  the  reach  of  the  can* 
non  of  a  place  befieged,  where  curious 
perfons  poft  themfelves,  to  fee  an  attack 
and  the  manner  of  the  fiege,  whhout  be- 
íner  expofed  toany  d^nger. 

MOÑTPELIER,  a  city  of  Francp,  ¡n 
ihe  province  of  Languedoc  and  county 
of  Nifmes,  fituated  on  the  litile  riverLez^ 
fifty  miles  norlh  eaft  of  Narbcnne,  and 
forty-five  miles  fouth-well  of  Avignon  j  a 
place  famous  for  its  delighiful  fituation, 
¡ts  healthy  ferene  air,  and  medical  cora, 
pofitions. 

MON TREAL,  a  city  of  Sicily,  ip  (he 
province  of  Mazara,  fituated  near  ihe 
fea,  five  miles  eaft  of  Palermo. 

MoNTREAL  is  alfo  a  town  of  Canadá,  in 
North  America,  fituated  on  the  rivcrof 
St.  L^urence,  one  hundred  miles  fouihof 
Qnebec. 

MONTREVIL,  a  town  of  France,  thirty 
miles  fouih  of  Calais. 

MONTROSE,  a  town  of  North  Brilain, 
ín  the  íhire  cf  Angus,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eík,  on  the  Gemun 
ocean,  forty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Ed;n- 
burgh. 

Steel -fpaws   are  very  numerous  ín  tlic 
country  about  Montrofej  befides  ihtl> 
there  is  a  well  near  this  town,  whofc  v 
ter  is  ofa  whitifli  colour,  foft  tafte,  r. 
faintly  difcovering  a  mineral  quality,  ü: 
is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  íleel  c.u 
It  is  univerfaüy  díureiic,  and  has  been 
found  ufcful  in  ftranguries,  ftoppagts 
of  uriñe,  fcorbutic  dilbrders,  flatulcn- 
cíes,  &c, 

MONTROYAL,  or  Montreal,  a  for- 
trefs  of  Gerrtiany,  in  the  circle  oí  ilie 
lower  Rhine  and  el<r6lorate  of  Tri^rs,  fi* 
tuatí-d  twenty  miles  norih-e^ft  of  Tfieis. 

MONTSERAT,  a  mountain  of  Sp:?in, 
in  the  p  ovince  of  Caíaloni^,  twt-nty-orc 
miles  nonh-weft  of  B-rcel.naj  where 
there  is  a  monnfiery  and  di^ipel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  there  is  a 
great  rcfort  of  pilgrims. 

MoNTSERAT  is  alío  one  of  tbe  fiíial'fH 
o'*  the  Caribbee-iílands,  fubie6V  to  G 
Biiiain  :  it  ¡s  fituated  about  tiiiriy  fíi:i 
íbuth-wt^rf  Antigua, 

MO'süMENT,  in  arch:tcaure,  abíiiKIIr:; 
dcíliucd  u  ni  'jíeiYe  ihí  memvry,  (¿c.  of 
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the  perfon  who  raifed  it,  oi"  for  whom  it 
W2S  raifed  ;  fuch  are  a  triumphal  arch, 
a  maiifoleum,  a  pyramid,  £f¿-.    The  firíl 
monuments  that  were  ere^dl  by  the  an- 
lienis,  NA-ere  of  ftones,  which  were  laid 
üver  tombs,  on  which  were  ciit  the  ñames 
and  aólions  of  the  déceafed.  Thefe  Itones 
vyere  (iiftinguirtied  by  various  narnes,  ac- 
cording  as  theír  figures  were  different: 
the  Greeks  called  thoíe  which  were  fquare 
al  tlie  bafe,   and  were  the  fame  depth 
throuj^hout  their  whole  length,  fteles  5 
from  whence  our  fqmre  pillafters,  or  attic 
columns,  are  deríved  :  thofe  which  were 
round  in  their  bafe,  and  ended  in  a  point 
at  top,  they  called  ftyles ;  which  gave  oc- 
caüon  to  the  invention  of  díminilhed  co- 
Kimns :  thofe  which  were  fquare  at  the 
foot,  and  terminated  in  a  poínt  at  the  top, 
inthe  manner  of  a  funeral  pile,  they  call- 
ed pyramids  :  to  tlioíe  whofe  bafes  were 
more  in  lengtli  th^n  in  breadth,  and 
which  rofe  ftill  l'-íTef  ing  to  a  very  great 
height,  refc-mbling  the  figure  of  the  fpits 
or  inftrument    ufcd  by  the  antients  ¡n 
loalling  fhe  flífli  of  their  facrifices,  they 
callfd  obeliíks.    See  Qbelisks,  ¿ff. 
TífMoNUMENTjabfoluiely  ib  called  among 
U8,  is  a  niJignificent  pillar,  ereiSled  by  oi- 
der  of  parliament,  in  me  nory  cf  the 
burning  of  the  city  of  London,  a?ino 
i666,  in  the  very  place  where  the  fire 
began.    This  pillar  is  of  ftone,  cf  ihe 
doric  order,  and  fluted.    It  is  one  of  tlie 
boldtíit  pieces  of  architeólure  thai  ever 
was  attempted,  being  202  fect  high,  and 
thediamcter  15  ;  it  ílands  on  a  pedeltal 
4.0  feel  high,  and  2 1  feet  fquare,  íhe  front 
bcing  emiched  wi'h  curious  emblems  in 
balTo  rclievo  :  wiihin  are  winding  ítairs, 
up  lo  the  very  top. 
MONYCHA,  among  naturalíífs,  an  ap- 
pcllaiion  given  to  animáis  with  fingle  or 
nndivideJ  hoofs.    Stíe  the  article  HoOF. 
MOOD,  or  MODE,  in  logic,  called  alio 
íyliogillic  moud,  a  proper  dirpofilion  of 
jbe  feveral  propofitions  cf  a  fyllogifm, 
inrefpefl  of  quaniiiy  and  qiiality.  See 
the  anieles  Syllogism,  Quantity, 
and  QuALiTV. 

As  in  all  the  feveral  difpofitions  of  the 
niiddie  term,  the  propofitions  of  which  a 
íyllogifm  confiíls,  may  be  either  univer- 
filor  particular,  sfHi  inative  or  negative  j 
the  due  determinaiion  of  theíe,  and  put- 
ing  íhem  together  as  the  laws  of  argu- 
nítntation  require,  coniHtuie  what  logi- 
ctans  cali  the  moods  of  íyllogifms,  Of 
lliefe  moods  there área  determínate  num- 
lierto  cvcry  figure,  ínclading  all  the  pof- 
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fible  ways  in  which  propofitions,  díffenng 
in  quantiiy  or  quality,  can  be  'combined, 
according  lo  &ny  difpofition  of  the  middie 
term,  in  crder  to  arrive  at  a  juft  concla- 
fion.  There  are  two  kinds  of  mood?, 
the  one  direé^,  the  otíier  indirt'éV, 
The  direft  mood  is  that  wherein  the  con- 
clufion  is  drawn  from  the  premifes  direft- 
ly  and  immediately,  as,  <*  Eveiy  animal 
**  is  a  living  thing,  every  man  is  a  living 
<*  animal;  ther^fore,  every  man  isa  liv- 
ingthing.''  There  are  fourieen  of  thefe 
d¡re¿l  moods,  four  whereof  belonsf  to  the 
firft  Hgure,  four  to  the  (écond,  and  fix  to 
the  third.  They  are  denoted  by  fo  many 
artificial  words  framed  for  rhat  purpofe, 
*z;/z.  I,  Barbara,  celarent,  <fari¡,  ferio-  ' 
que.  4.  Baralip,  celantes,  dabitis,  fa- 
pefmo,  frilcrom.  a.  Cefare,  cameltres, 
ifeftino,  baroco,  3.  Parapti,  feiapton, 
difamis,  dntifi,  hocardo,  fcrifon.  The 
ufe  and  efteí^  of  which  words  lie  wholiy 
in  the  fv Hables,  and  rhe  Itttfrs  whereof 
the  fyllables  confiíf  ^  each  word,  for  in- 
IHnce,  confiftsof  three  ryllahles,  denoting 
the  three  popoíitions  of  a  fyllogifm,  «z;;í3. 
major,  minor,  and  conchifion  :  add,  that 
the  Ittters  of  each  fyll-.ble  ¡re  either  vovveis 
orconfon:mts ;  the  voc.  elsarc  A,  which  de*, 
notcs  an  univeríal  aífirmative;  E,  an  uni- 
verfal  negativej  1,  a  par'ícul  u' affirm.a- 
tive  }  and  O,  a  particular  nrga  ive  :  thus 
Bárbara  is  a  fyllogifm  or  mo^d  of  the  firft 
fiaure,  confiftin?  of  ihrce  univerfal  af- 
firn-iritive  propofitions :  Bnralip,  one  of  the 
íounh  fi¿;uie,  confilting- of  two  univerfal 
afiirmative  premifr?,  aj.d  a  paiiirular  af- 
firn)atíve  conchifion,  'J  he  confonants  are 
chiefly  of  ufe  in  ihe  redin5\ion  of  Iyllo- 
gifms. Se»?  Figure  and  Reduction. 
The  indireól  mood,  is  ihat  wherein  the 
conclufion  is  not  infrrrfd  iírmediately 
from  the  premifcs,  but  follows  from  them 
by  means  of  a  converfion  ;  as,  *'  Every 
animal  is  a  living  thíng,  every  man  is 
an  animal  í  theicfore  lome  living  ihing 
**  is  a  man.*' 
Mood,  or  Mode,  in  grammar,  the  difter- 
ent  manner  of  conjugatingj  verhF,  ftrving 
to  denote  the  diffcrent  afi'.'élions  cf  the 
niind.  See  t!ie  arlicle  Vn UB. 
Henee  arife four  moods,  fvi%.  the  indicn- 
tive,  fu  t^j  un  (51  i  ve,  and  imperativt  :  •  cf 
thcfe  l-lie  three  fii  ll  are  called  finiie  mocd^-, 
becaule  they  define  a  c«j  tain  perílm  and 
number  ;  but  the  íourth  is  called  the  in- 
finitive,  becaufc  in  it  there  ís  no  diltinc- 
tion  of  either  pt-rfonnr  number,  Ste 
the  arricie  Indicatíve,  6?V. 
Some  grammarians  rtckon  fíve  mooo?. 
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»víz.  tlie  indicalive,  fu'ojonflíve,  opta- 
tive,  impt-ritive,  and  infinitive  ;  and  lome 
malee  fix,  dividing  the  optative  inío  po- 
tencial and  optative.  Sse  the  aidcles 
Optative  and  Potential, 
The  Greeks  have  fivc  moods,  differíng 
¡n  termination  ;  bul  the  Latins  have  only 
four.  The  engliíh  tenninalions  are  the 
(ame  in  all  the  moods. 

MooD,  or  McDE,  in  phiiofophy,  and  in 
mufic,    See  the  article  MoDE. 

IvIOON,  ¡una,  D  ,  in  altrctiomy,  a  fatel- 
lite,  or  fecondary  plantt,  always  atiend- 
ant  on  our  earlh. 

Of  the  fix  piimary  planets,  we  find  hiit 
three  that  are  certainly  atiended  with 
moons,  'vix.  the  earih,  jupiter,  and  la- 
turn  ;  for  ihough  Mr.  Short  has  given- 
an  account  of  a  phíenomenon  that  he  ob- 
ferved  fome  years  age,  whlch  fecms  ex- 
tiemely  like  a  moon  about  venus,  ytr,  as 
it  was  never  obferved  before  ñor  fince, 
through  the  btft  of  tekfcopes,  it  does 
not  appear  to  he  a  moon.  See  the  arllcles 
Júpiter,  Earth^  and  Saturn. 
Aílronomers  have  drawn  the  face  of  the 
moon,  accprdip.s;  as  it  is  feen  with  the 
be(t  relefccpesj  for  which  we  are  obliged 
to  the  acciirate  labourj  of  the  famous 
felenographers  Florcntius,  Langrenus, 
John  Hevelius  of  Dantzic,  Grimaldus 
and  Ricciolus,  Italians  j  who  liave  taken 
particular  carc  to  note  all  the  fnining 
parts  of  the  moon's  f  ice,  and,  for  the 
btiter  diílinguiíliing  them,  they  have 
given  to  each  part  a  proper  ñame.  Lan- 
grenus  and  Ricciolus  have  divided  the 
lunar  rr  giims  among  the  phllofopljers  and 
alironon-jers,  and  other  eniinent  mtn  ; 
V)Ut  Hevelius  fearing  kft  the  philofophirs 
íliould  quarrel  al>out  the  divifjons  of  the 
iands,  has  fpoiictl  theui  of  this  liitir  pro- 
perty,  and  given  tlie  p?rts  of  the  moon 
thofe  g?ograplíical  ñames  that  bclong  to 
the  different  iílands,  counlries,  and  feas 
of  our  earíh,  v^'iihout  any  legfsrcl  to  t'ieir 
i^íuation  or  figure,  See  piafe  CLXXXÍI. 

That  t!ie  furface  of  the  moon  i??  nnt 
fincoth  or  fcven,  but  diverfifitíd  wliii  iiílls 
snd  vales,  continénts  and  leas,  lakes,  Csfc, 
any  one  wouid  imagiije,  wlio  v¡ew«  litr 
frice  ihrough  a  laroe  ttlcícope.  Tlir.t 
íhe  has  variety  of  bdis  and  mount-iiiis  is 
demontirable  fiom  ihe  linc  which  bounds 
the  ligiit  and  daik  paits  not  being  an 
even  regular  curve,  as  it  would  be  upon 
a  fmooth  l'phei^al  íuiface,  but  an  ir- 
regular broktn  liüe,  full  of  dents  and 
notchcs,  as  repreíented,  ib¡¿¿,  fig.  a. 


Al fo  becaufe  fome  fmall  (and  many  lirge) 
bri^ht  fpots  appe;ir  in  the  dark  portion, 
rtanding  out  at  feveral  diftances  from  the 
boundary  line;  which  fpots  in  a  few 
hours  hecome  larger,  and  at  laft  unite 
with  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  diík. 
For  the  method  of  me^furing  thefe  lunar 
mountains,  fee  Mountain. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  obferve  many 
Imall  fpots  interfperfed  all  over  the 
bright  pr^rr,  fome  cf  wbich  have  theíp 
dark  fides  next  the  fun,  and  their  op- 
pofite  fules  very  bright  and  circular, 
which  infallibly  provts  them  to  be  deep, 
hollow  round  cavities;  of  which  there 
are  two  very  remaíkible  ones  near  toge- 
ther  on  the  upper  part,  and  may  be  view- 
ed  exceedingly  plain,  when  the  moon  is 
about  four  or  five  days  oíd.  The  depth 
of  thefe  lunar  cavities  prodi^;ioufly  ex- 
ceeds  the  height  of  tlie  mountains,  and 
confequenily  the  furface  of  the  moon  has 
but  littié  refemblance  to  that  of  the  carih 
in  thefe  refpe^s. 

Since,  thtn,  the  moon^s  furface appearsto 
be  fo  very  mountainous  and  irregular,  it 
has  been  a  queftión,  how  it  comes  topáis 
that  the  bright  circular  limb  of  ihe  dilk 
does  not  appear  jsggcd  and  irregular,  as 
well  as  the  curve  bounding  the  light  and 
dark  parts  :  in  anfv.^er  to  this,  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that,  if  the  furface  of  the 
mt'on  had  but  one  rov/  of  mountains 
placed  round  the  limb  of  the  diík,  the  faid 
bright  limb  would  then  appear  irregularly 
ind  ntcd  5  but  fmce  the  furface  is  all  o?er 
mountainous,  and  fince  the  vifiblelimbis 
to  be  confi;lered  not  as  a  fingle  curve  Wntf 
but  a  brge  zime,  having  many  moun- 
tains one  bchiud  anether,  from  the  ob- 
fcrver's  cye,  it  is  evident  the  moUH- 
tiins  in  fome  rou-s  being  oppcfite  to  the* 
vales  in  others,  will  fill  up  the  inequaü-. 
ties  in  the  vifible  limb  in  the  remoler 
pnrts,  which  diminifii  to  the  fight  and 
b!«rnd  wlih  each  other,  fo  as  to  conítituic, 
l.ke  the  waves  of  the  fea,  one  uniform 
and  even  horizon.  Whether  there  be  feas, 
lakeF,  ¿£ff.  in  the  moon,  has  been  a  quef- 
tión long  debated,  butnow  concludedin 
the  nfgative:  for  in  thofe  large  darker 
rt';íion^,  wh"ch  vvere  thought  to  be  feas, 
ws  view,  through  agood  telcfcope,  many 
pcrmaneni  bright  fpots,  as  alfo  cavcrns 
and  einpty  pits,  whofe  fhadows  fall  with- 
in  them.  which  can  never  be  feen  in  feas 
or  ar.y  liquid  fuhíbi;ce.  Their  dark  airi 
díjíky  colour  may  proceed  from  a  kind  of 
matíér  cr  foil,  which  refleRs  light  leís 
thm  ihai  of  the  olher  regions,  Thc^e 
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ípóts  have  continued  always  the  fame  un- 
changeably,  fince  they  were  firft  viewed 
with  a  telefcope ;  though  lefs  aiterations 
than  what  happen  in  the  earth,  in  every 
feafon  of  the  year,  by  verdure,  fnow,  in- 
vndations,  and  the  like,  would  have 
caufed  a  change  in  their  appearance.  But 
indeed  as  there  are  no  feas  ñor  rivers  in 
the  moon,  and  no  atmofphere,  fo  of  courfe 
there  can  be  no  clouds,  rain,  fnow,  or 
othcr  meieors,whence  fuch  changes  might 
be  expeóled. 

Sir  Ilaac  Newton  mentions  an  atmo- 
fphere about  the  moon^  but  other  aftro- 
uomers  think  there  is  reaíbn  (not  to  fay 
a  demonílration)  for  the  contrary  :  for 
were  there  an  atmofphere  of  air  like  ours, 
-  it  muft  neceílirily  obfcure  the  fíxed  ftais 
¡nthemoon's  appulfe  to  them  ;  but  it  has 
been  ohferved  that  ihis  nevtr  happens: 
onthe  contrary,  they  preferve  all  their 
fplendor  to  the  moment  of  iheir  occulta- 
tion,  and  íhen  difappear  inftantaneouíly, 
anJ  In  the  fame  manner  they  recover  their 
Üght,  when  they  appear  again  on  ihe 
other  fide. 

The  diílance  of  our  n^oon  from  the  earth 
is  determined  by  her  horizontal  parallax, 
or  the  angle  which  the  femidiamecer  of 
the  earth  fubiendsat  the  moon,  'viz.  the 
angle  A  O  C  (ibití.  fig.  3.)  which  is  the 
difference  between  the  true  place  of  the 
inonn's  center  O,  when  in  the  honzon,  • 
andihe  apparcnt  place  thercof,  as  viewed 
from  the  íiirface  cf  ihe  earth  at  A.  The 
former  isknown  hy  aíhonomical  tables, 
the  lattcr  by  obfervation  :  and  the  quan- 
tity  of  this  difterence,  or  angle,  at  a  mean^ 
is  57'  j2''=zAO  C. 

If  fherefore  we  fay,  as  the  tangent  of  57' 
i:''  is  to  radius  fo  is  A  C  =  x  10  C  O  1:1 
6oji;  ihis  wili  be  the  mean  diltanre  of 
ihe  mor.n  in  femidiamtters  cf  ihe  earih. 
Thereforc,  íjnce  ene  femidiameier  of  the 
earíh  conr^^ins  3982  miles,  we  have  3022 
x6o,in2393i8,2  n:  C  O  the  mean  dif- 
tance  of  ihe  moon. 

The  moon's  apparer.t  femidíameterMO 
meafures,  at  her  mean  diftan'ce,  15' 58'' 
zz938"by  :he  micromcter,  which  is  tiie 
qu:inliíy  of  the  nngle  MCO.  J  he  earth's 
dianietrr,  thertfore,  is  to  the  moon's,  as 
343s"  10938}  that  is,  as  109  to  30,  or 
"30 

35  3*63  to  I.    Wherefore  x  7964— 

109  ^ 

2192  miles  the  raoon*s  diameter,. 
Thcrefore  ihe  face  of  the  earth,  as  It  ap- 
ptars  lo  the  liinarlans,  is  to  the  fiíce  of 
the  moon,  as  it  appears  to  us,  as  109  x 
109  to  30  X  30,  <vi¡Ci  35  11881  to  900,  or 
VOL.  llí. 


as  12  ti  to  I.  Ánd  the  real  bulk  6£  ihé 
earth  is  to  that  of  tlíe  moon  as  ic9Xio9>j 
109  ro  30  X  30  X  30,  'uiz.  as  I29502í; 
to  27000,  that  is,  as  1295  to  ¿7,  oí  as 
48  to  I  very  nearly. 

Since,  as  we  have  ílicwn,  th?»  mean  dif- 
tance  of  the  moon  is  about  60  femidia- 
meters  of  the  earthj  at  the  diílance  of 
the  moon  one  degrec  of  the  eaith's  furfacd 
will  fubtend  an  angieof  one  minute,  and 
will  therefore  be  vifiblej   but  íuch  a  de- 
gree  is  tquil  lo  69I  miles;  therefore  á 
fpct  or  place  70  miies  in  diameter,  in  thfl 
moon,  will  be  juíl  vifible  to  ihe  naked 
eye.    Henee  a  telefcope  that  magnifies 
about  loo  times,  will  juft  difcover  a 
fpot  whofe  diameter  is  -^-^^  of  70  mi!e?¿ 
or      of  a  mile,  of  3698  feet:  and  a  te- 
lefcope that  will  magnify  toco  times> 
will  íhew  an  objeél  that  is  but  of 
a  mile,  that  is,  whofe  diameter  is  but 
370  feet,  or  litile  more  than  120  yards  5 
and  therefore  will  eafily  ílicvv  a  fmall 
town  or  viiiage,  pr  even  a  gentlcman's 
feat,  if  any  fuch  there  be. 
The  timü  which  ihe  moon  takes  üp  id 
making  one  revolution  aboüt  the  earthj 
from  a  flxed  ftar  to  the  fame  again,  is 
27d.  7h.  43',  which  is  called  the  periódi- 
ca! month.    But  the  time  ihat  pafies  be- 
tween two  conjunílions,  that  is,  from. 
onc  new  moon  to  another,  is  cqual  to 
29  d.  12  h.  44'  3'^,  which  is  called  a  fy- 
r.odical  month:   for,  sficr  one  revolu- 
tion is  finiflied,  the  moon  iias  a  fmalí 
arch  to  defciibe  to  get  btítwecn  ihe  fuii 
and  the  earth,  becauíe  ihe  fun  kreps  ad^ 
vancing  forward  in.  ihe  ecliptic.  New 
this  hirplus  cf  motlon  iskes  up  2  d.  5  h¿ 
i'  3'',    which  aíJdfd  to  the  periódica! 
monih  makes  the  íynodical,  according 
to  the  mean  motions, 
The  moon  moves  ahout  Its  own  asís  iii 
the  fame  time  that  it  moves  abcut  the" 
'  earth,  from  whence  it  comes  to  país  ihaÉ 
íhe  always  íhews  the  fame  face  ro  us  : 
for  by  ibis  motíon  about  her  axis,  ¡ult  fo 
muoh  of  Iier  í'urf^Hce  is  turned  townrds  us 
conftantly,  as  by  her  motion  about  the' 
earih  would  be  turned  from  us. 
Biñ  fmcc  this  rjction  abcut  the  axis  ia( 
equable  and  unifcrm,  and  thit  about  the' 
earth,  or  common  centcr  of  gravity,  Í5 
unequal  and  irregular,  as  being  perform- 
ed  in  an  cll'pfisi  it  rijuít  foÜow  that  t\\e 
fame  part  of  the  moon's  fin  face,  piccifely, 
can  ncver  be  íhcwn  crnltantlv  to  the 
carih;  and  this  i<;  confirme. I  by  the  tele- 
fcope, ihrough  which  we  often  obfcrve  a 
liitle  gore  or  fegment  on  the  eaftern  and 
S  weltera 
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weílern  limb  appear  and  difappear  by 
turns,  as  if  her  body  libiated  to  and  fro  j 
vvhich  iherefoie  occafioned  this  phaino- 
menon  to  be  called  the  moon's  libiatíon. 
The  üfbit  orthe  moQW  ís  ellipiical,  more 
lo  than  any  of  the  phnets,  and  is  perpe- 
tually  chanping  or  variable,  both  in  re- 
fpe61  of  its  figure  and  fituation  j  of  which 
we  íhál!  treat  more  largely  furiher  on. 
The  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to 
tlie  plañe  of  ihe  ecliptic  is  alfo  variable, 
from  5^  to  5^  18'.  The  line  of  ihe  nodes 
likewife  has  a  variable  motion  from  eaft 
to  wel^  contrary  to  the  order  of  ihe  figns, 
and  corapletts  an  entire  revolution  ín  a 
fpace  of  time  a  little  lefs  than  ninetecn 
years.  ^Alío  the  line  of  the  apfides,  or 
of  the  apogee  and  perigee,  has  a  direft 
motion  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  finiíhes  a 
revolution  in  the  fpace  of  about  nmeteen 
ytars.  All  which  will  be  more  copioufly 
tVeated  of,  when  we  come  to  explain  ihe 
phyfical  caufes  thercof. 
Thephafes  of  the  moon  ín  every  pait  of 
the  01  bit,  are  eafily  accounted  for  from 
hcr  different  fiiiiation  with  refpeól  to  the 
earth  and  fun  :  for,  though  to  an  eye 
placed  yi  the  fun  íhe  vvill  always  exhibit 
a  complete  illuminated  hemifphere  5  yet 
in  refpeól  to  the  earth,  where  the  hemi- 
fphere is  vicwed  in  all  degrees  of  obli- 
ciuity,  ít  wiil  appear  in  every  degree 
from  the  gi-esrcft  to  the  leaft;  fo  that  at 
E,  (piale  CLXXXII.  fíg.  4.  and  5.)  no 
part  at  all  of  the  enlightened  furface  can 
be  ken .  At  D,  a  little  part  of  it  is  tiirned 
towards  the  earth,  and  from  its  figure 
it  is  tlien  faíd  to  be  horned.  At  C,  one 
half  of  ihe  enlightened  furfice  is  turned 
to  the  earth,  and  flie  is  then  faid  to  be 
dichotomifed,  and  in  her  firft  quarter  or 
quadraiure.  At  B,  a  part  more  than 
half  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and  then  íhe 
¡3  faid  to  be  gibbous,  At  A,  herwhole 
illuminated  hemifphere  is  feen,  being 
then  in  oppofition  to  the  fun;  and  ihis  is 
called  the  fuil  moon.  AtH,  ílie  is  again 
gibbous,  buton  the  other  part  j  at  G  íhe 
h  again  dichftomifed,  and  in  her  laíl 
quarter;  at  F  ílie  is  horned,  as  before; 
and  then  bei*omes  new  again  at  E,  where 
/he  ís  in  conjuoflion  with  the  fun, 
If  MN  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
line  SL  joining  the  centers  of  the  fun 
and  »rüon,  anvi  O  P  perpendicular  to  the 
ünc  T  L  joining  the  centers  of  the  earth 
anH  moon,  it  is  evidcnt  that  the  angle 
PLN  in  the  fídL^Í^^^I^Sft^lie  orhir,  and 
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tional  to  the  quantity  of  the  illuminated 
diík  turned  towards  the  earth;  and  tbia 
angle  ís  every  where  equal  to  the  angle 
E  TL,  which  is  called  the  elongation  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun, 
To  find  vvhat  quantity  of  the  moon*» 
vifible  furface  is  illuftrated  for  any  givtn 
time,  we  are  to  confider  that  the  circle 
of  ilumination  BFC,  (ibid,  ñg,  6.)h 
oblique  to  the  view  every  where,  butat 
E  and  A  ;  and  therefore  by  the  laws  cf 
the  orthographic  projeé\ion,  it  will  be 
proje6led  into  an  ellipfe  whofe  longeft 
axis  is  the  diameter  of  the  moon  BC, 
and  the  femi-conjugate  is  F  L  n  co« 
fme  of  the  angle  of  elongation  FBP, 
Henee  FPrz  verfed  fme  of  the  faid  angle. 
But  from  the  nature  of  the  circleand 
ellipfe,  we  have  L  P  in  a  conítant  ratio 
to  F  P,  wherever  the  line  O  P  is  drawn 
perpendicular  to  B  ;  therefore  alfo  a  LP 
ir  P  O  has  a  conftant  ratio  to  FP.  Bul 
(by  Euclid  V.  12.)  the  fum  of  all  the 
lines  O  P  rr  área  of  the  circle  is  to  the 
í'um  of  all  the  lines  F  P  n  área  of  the  il. 
luminated  part,  as  the  diameter  of  ihe 
circle  D  P  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the  elon» 
gatíon  FP. 

As  the  moon  ílluminates  the  earth  by  a 
reflex  Hghr,  fo  does  the  earth  the  moon  j 
but  the  other  pha:nomena  will  be  differ- 
ent for  the  moft  part.  i.  The  earth 
will  be  vifible  butto  little  more  than  cns 
half  of  the  lunar  inhabitants.  2,  To 
thofe  who  fee  it,  the  earth  appears  ñxed, 
or  at  leaft  to  have  no  circular  motion,  but 
only  tbat  which  refulis  from  the  moon's 
libration,  3.  Thofe  who  live  in  themid* 
dle  of  the  moon's  vifible  hemifphere,  fee 
the  earth  díre6\ly  over  their  heads.  4.  To 
thofe  who  live  in  the  cxtremity  of  that 
hemifphere,  the  earth  feems  always  nearly 
in  the  horizon,  but  not  exaólly  therc,  by 
reafon  of  the  libration.  5.  The  earth, 
in  the  ciicleof  a  month,  would  have  all 
the  fame  phafes  as  the  moon  has.  Thus 
the  lunarian?,  when  the  moon  is  at  E, 
in  the  middle  of  their  night,  fee  the  earth 
at  full,  or  íliining  with  a  full  facej  atC 
and  G  it  is  dichotomifed,  or  half  light 
and  half  dark;  at  A  it  is  wholly  dark,  or 
new;  and  at  the  parts  between  tbefeit 
is  gibbous.  6.  The  earth  appears  varií* 
gated  with  fpots  of  different  m^gnitudts 
and  colours,  arifing  from  theccniinents, 
iílands,  oceans,  feas,  clouds,  &c,  7. 
Thefe  fpots  will  appear  conílandy  re 
volving  about  the  earth's  axis,  hy  which 
the  iunarians  will  determine  the  earth's 

diuroal 
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diurnal  rotatioi^  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  do  that  of  the  fun. 
íbtory  of  the  Moo  n  *s  ?noúon.  As  the  moon 
■  is  the  neareft  to  us  in  the  folar  fyftem, 
and  as  great  advantages  may  be  deduced 
from  her  motions,  we  íhall  be  the  fuller 
on  thrs  fubjefV.  If  thcn  the  fun  afled 
cqually  on  the  earth  and  moon,  and  al- 
ways  in  parallel  lines,  this  *a¿>ion  wonld 
only  ferve  to  refirain  them  in  theír  an» 
nual  motions  round  the  fun,  and  no  way 
affeél  their  a£lion  on  each  other,  or  their 
motions  about  the  common  center  of 
gravity,  But  becaiife  the  moon  is  nearer 
the  fun  in  one  ha!f  of  her  orbit  than  the 
earth  is,  and  at  a  gieaier  diftance  in  the 
other  half,  and  the  power  of  gravity  be- 
ing  always  greater  at  a  lefs  diftance,  ít 
follows,  that,  in  one*  half  of  her  orbit, 
ihe  moon  is  more  attraíled  than  the  earth 
towards  the  fun,  and  in  the  other  half 
lefs  attrafted;  and  henee  irregularities 
neceíTarily  arife  in  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  the  excefs  in  the  firíl  cafe,  and 
tbedtfeíl  in  the  fccond,  becominga  forcé 
that  difturbs  her  motions  add  to  this, 
that  the  aólion  of  the  fun  on  the  earth  and 
moon  is  not  direéled  in  parallel  lines,  but 
in  lines  that  meet  at  the  center  of  the  fun, 
Suppofe  the  moon  fetting  out  from  the 
quarter  that  precedes  the  conjunólion, 
wilh  a  velocity  that  vvould  malee  her  de- 
fcribe  an  exaít  circle  round  the  earth, 
if  the  fun's  a£lion  had  no  effc(5l  on  her  5 
and  becaufe  her  gravity  is  increafed  by 
thataflion,  íhe  muft  defcend  towards  the 
earth,  and  move  within  that  circle  :  her 
orbit  there,  will  be  more  curve  than  other- 
wife  it  would  have  been  ;  becaufe  this 
addi'tion  to  her  gravity  will  malee  her  fall 
farther  at  the  end  of  an  are  below  the 
tangent  drawn  at  the  other  end  of  it  ; 
her  motion  will  be  accelerated  by  it,  nnd 
will  continué  to  be  accelerated  till  flie 
arrives  at  the  enfuing  con¡un6lion  j  be- 
caufe the  dire¿íion  of  the  a6Vion  of  the 
fun  upen  her,  during  that  time,  malees 
an  acute  angle  with  the  direólion  of  her 
motion.  At  the  conjunción,  her  gra- 
vity towards  the  earth  being  (liminifl)ed 
by  the  aflion  of  the  fun,  her  orbit  will 
be  lefs  curve  there  for  ihat  rea  fon  j  and 
íhe  will  be  carried  farther  from  the  earth 
as  flie  moves  to  the  next  quarter ;  and, 
becaufe  the  a6lion  of  the  fun  malees  then 
an  obtufe  angle  with  the  direíVion  of  her 
motion,  íhe  will  be  retarded  by  the  fame 
deprrees  by  which  íhe  was  accelerated 
before, 

Thus  íJie  will  defccnd  a  Iktle  towards 
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the  earth,  as  /he  moves  from  the  firí^ 
quarter  towards  the  conjunélion,  and 
afcend  from  it,  as  flie  moves  from  the 
conjunílion  to  the  npxt  quarter.  The 
aílion  which  diíUirbs  her  motion  will  , 
have  a  lilee  and  almoft  equal  efl'.6t  upon 
her,  while  íhe  moves  in  the  other  halif  cf 
her  orbit,  or  that  half  of  ir  which 
is  fíírtheíl  from  the  fun  ;  ilie  will  proceed 
fiom  the  quarter  that  follows  the  con- 
junílíon  with  an  accfleraied  motion  to 
the  oppcfition,  apf  roaching  a  liitl»  to- 
wards the  earth,  becaufe  of  the  addition 
made  to  her  gravity,  at  that  quarter,  from 
the  adlion  of  the  fun  ;  and  receding  from 
it  again,  as  íhe  goes  on  from  the  oppo- 
fiiion  to  the  quarter  from  which  we  fnp- 
pofed  her  to  fet  out.  The  áreas  deícr-b- 
ed  in  equal  times  by  a  ray  drawn  fiom 
the  moon  to  the  earth  will  not  be  tc\p  il, 
but  will  be  accelerated  by  the  confpi^inf^j 
aílion  of  the  fun,  as  ílie  moves  lov^ards 
the  conjunélion  or  oppofilion  fioin  the 
quarters  that  precede  them  ;  and  vvili  be 
retarded  by  the  fame  aftion,  as  íhe  moves 
from  the  conjunflion  or  oppofition  to  tlic 
quarters  that  fucceed  them. 
Sir  IfaacNewron  hascompuíe<4  thequan- 
tities  of  thefe  irregularities'  Aom  their 
caufc5.  He  finds,  that  the  forcé  added 
to  the  gravity  of  the  moun  in  her  quar- 
ters, is  to  the  gravity  with  which  ílie 
would  revolve  in  a  circlé  about  the  earih, 
at  her  prefent  mean  d/:tance,  if  the  ftin 
had  no  eífeft  on  her,  9s  i  to  lySJg.  He 
finds  the  forcé  fubduíled  from  her  gravi- 
ty, in  the  conjun6>íons  and  oppofitions, 
to  be  double  of  this  quantity,  and  the 
área  defcribed  in  a  gi>en  tif^e  in  the 
quarttrs,  to  be  to  the  aipa  defcribed  in  the 
fame  time  in  the  conjunílions  and  oppo- 
fitions,  as  10973  to  11073.  He  finds, 
that,  in  fuch  an  orbit,  her  diftance  from 
the  earth  in  her  quarters,  would  be  to 
her  diftance  in  ihe  copjunólions  and  op- 
pofitions,  as  70  to  69, 
From  the  fame  principie  of  gravitaticn, 
may  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes 
be  acccunted  for.  See  No  DE. 
The  quantity  of  this  retrograde  motion 
is  found  by  computation  to  be  19^  18'  j" 
in  a  year,  and  the  aftronomical  tablet 
make  it  only  19*»  21'  ai^'j  fo  that  the 
theory  agrees  nfarly  wiih  obfervation. 
The  aétion  of  the  fun  dimÍH'íhes  the  gra- 
vity of  the  moon  fovvards  the  enrth,  in 
the  conjunólions  and  oppofition?,  more 
than  it  adds  to  it  in  the  quarters,  and, 
by  diminifliing  the  forcé  which  retains 
the  moon  in  her  orbit,  it  increaffs  h'^r 
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diftance  from  the  earth  and  ber  pcnodic 
time  :  and  becaufe  the  earth  and  moon 
are  nearer  the  fun  In  theirperihclium  than 
in  their  aphelium,  and  the  fun  acls  wíth 
a  greater  forcé  ther?,  fo-  as  to  Íubdu6l 
more  from  the  inoon's  gravily  towards 
the  earth  ;  it  follovvs,  that  ihe  moon  muft 
rtívolve  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  take  a 
Jonger  time  to  finiíh  her  revolutíon  in  the 
periheiium  of  the  earth,  ihan  in  the  aphe- 
Jium  }  and  ibis  alfo  is  conformable  to  ob- 
fervation, 

There  Í8  ancther  remarlcable  irregiilarlty 
in  the  mpon''s  mction,  which  alfo  arií'es 
from  the  a£\ion  of  the  fun,  fviz.  the  pro- 
grcíTive  motion  of  ihe  apfidef,  In  the 
quarters,  the  fun^s  aílion  ad¿is  to  the 
gravity  of  the  moon,  and  the  forcé  it 
cdds  is  greater,  as  the  diftance  cf  the 
iiioon  from  the  earth  is  greater  j  fo  that 
tie  a61ion  of  the  fun  hincíers  lier  gravity 
totvards  the  earth,  from  decrcafing  as 
mii(,h  while  the  diítance  increafes,  as  it 
piight  to  do  according  to  the  j-egular 
fourfé  of  gravity;  and  tlierefore,  while 
the  mion  is  in  the  quarters,,  hor  apfides 
muft  recede.  In  ihe  conjunícion  and 
oppoíjtioi,s  the  aílion  of  the  (un  fubduéls 
fren;  ihe  j^r?.vity  of  the  moon  towards  the 
earth,  and  iubdufls  the  more  the  greaier 
her  ríiftarcí»  from  the  earth  is,  fo  as  to 
ITiake  her  giaviiy  decreafe  more  as  htr 
fJiftance  increaref,  than  according  to  the 
regular  couríe  of  gravity  j  and  therefore, 
in  ihis  cafe,  the  r-pf.des  are  ¡n  a  progrcf- 
five  moiion.  Becxufe  iho  aólion  of  the  Tun 
fubduíls  more  in  ihe  conjiin^ions  and  op- 
pofüions  from  her  graviry,  than  ¡t  adds  to 
5t  in  fue  quai  iers,  and,  in  acneral,  dimi- 
ríifnes  mere  than  it  augmen?s  her  gravity; 
henee  it  is  that  the  progreftTjye  motion  of 
the  apfides  cxceáds  tlie  retrograde  motion; 
and  iherc'ore,  tjie  apfidcs  are  carried 
found  Hcccroir.g  to  the  order  of  the  íion?. 
Thus  rhe  varioll^  irregul.irities  of"  the 
moon's  tnoricn  ar^?  cxpíalned  from  gra- 
%'ity;  and  f:om  ibis  iheory,  with  the  al- 
ftíhmce  pf  a  longferus  of  accurate  ob- 
Arvations,  her  mction  m^y  be  at  lengih 
rcJuced  fo  exaí^Iy  to  co\npula!Íon,  ?.r/\ 
her  appalfe-i  to  the  fi::ed  ftars,  cver  vshich 
pniíes  ¡n  her  courft*,  may  be  predííitd 
with  fo  much  acciiracy,  as  to  aííord,  on 
piany  occafions,  an  cpportunity  to  navi- 
E;ators  te  JuVover  their  lorj.Mtude  at  fta. 
prora  this  ?heory,  wbat  by  rll  aíhpnor 
mers  was  thcught  moft  liiíficiilt,  and 
pven  inípoíiible  to  be  done,  the  in.:om- 
;rab!e  S¡v  Ifaa^  NesTton  has  e|Yc¿lcdj 
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^¡z,  To  determine  ¿)y  calculation  tha 
moon's  place,  even  in  her  quadraiurer 
and  áll  other  parts  of  her  orbit,  befidei 
the  fyzygies  ;  and  that  fo  accurately, 
that  the  difterence  between  that  and  her 
true  place  in  the  hcavens,  íhall  fcarcc  be 
tvvo  minutes. 

In  zo  ¡ulian  years,  or  7305  days,  the 
fun's  mean  motion  was  found  to  be  ao 
revoUuions,  9  minutes,  4  feconds  :  and 
the  motion  oi  the  fun*s  apogee,  21  mi- 
nutes. The  motion  of  the  moon,  ín  the 
fame  time,  247  revolutions,  4  figns,  jj 
degrees,  34  minutes,  5  feconds;  the  mo- 
tion of  the  lunar  apogee,  2  revolutiont, 
3  figns,  3  degrees,  50  minutes,  15  fecondsj 
and  the  motion  of  her  nodes,  i  revolu- 
tíon, 26  degrces;  50  minutes,  15  iVcondss 
all  which  motíons  are  accounted  from 
the  vernal  eqninox.  Wiiereforej*if  from 
t'^cm  be  fubftraé^ed  the  proceflion  of  ihc 
equinoótial  point  during  that  fpnce,  which 
is  16  minutes,  there  wdl  remain  theiíio- 
tiors  in  j-eferenre  lo  the  fixed  llars  ín  ao 
julian  years,  <viz.  The  íim's  iq  revolu- 
tions, II  figns,  29  degrees,  51  minutes, 
»4  ieconds  5  of  his  apogee,  4  minutes, 
JO  fecomis.    The  moon's  247  revolu- 
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degrees,  17  minute?, 
25  ieconds;  of  iier  apogee,  2  revolu- 
tíon?, 3  figns,  3  degrees,  33  minutes, 
feconds  ;  and  of  her  nodes,  j  revolui¡oii| 
Z7  degrees,  6  minutes,  55  feconds, 
According  to  this  compulation,  ihetro» 
pical  year  is  365  days,  5  hours,  48  mi* 
ñutes,  57  feconds;  and  the  fidcreal  year, 
365  days,  6  hours,  9  mmutes,  14  fecordj. 
But  thrfe  me-^n  moiions  of  the  iumina- 
ries  being  afre¿^ed  with  the  ir)equalii¡es 
aíready  mentioned,  render  a  nnmber  of 
fquationsand  reduflions  nccefl'ary. 
The  annual  equations  of  the  forefiid 
mean  niotions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and 
of  the  apogee  and  nodes  of  the  nioon, 
ha  ve  been  alrcady  treaied  of  in  the  anide 

EOUATION. 

Onl'y  let  it  be  obferved,  that  if  the  fqua. 
tion  of  the  fun's  cenler  be  leqiiiredtobe 
added,  then  the  equatión  of  the  moon's 
mean  mciion  muft  be  fubftraéled,  thatrt 
htr  ppogec  muft  be  added,  and  ih-.t  cí 
the  rodé  fubdué!ed.  And,  on  the  con- 
trary,  if  ihe  equr.tion  of  the  fun's  center 
v/ere  to  be  TubJué^ed,  the  moon's  equa* 
tion  muft  be  added,  the  equation  of  hff 
apogee  fubduíled,  and  that  cf  her  nodí 
added. 

There  is  alfo  an  equation  of  the  niocn'j 
mean  motón  depending  pn  -^he  fiíuaii^ 
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of  ber  apogee,  ín  refpeíl  of  the  fun  5 
which  ís  greateft  when  the  moon''s  apogee 
js  in  an  oé^ant  wiih  the  fun,  and  is  no- 
thing  at  all  when  it  is  in  the  quadratures 
or  fyzygícs.  This  equation,  when  great- 
ei\  and  the  fun  in  perigaeo,  is  3  niinutes 
^(f  feconds  ;  but  if  the  fun  be  in  apogaso, 
it  will  never  be  above  3  minutes  34.  fe- 
conds. At  other  di  (lances  of  the  fun 
from  the  earth,  this  equation,  when 
greateft,  is  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of 
fuch  diftance.  But,  when.  the  moon's 
apogee  is  any  where  but  in  the  o6lants, 
this  equation  grows  lefs,  and  is  moftly 
al  the  fame  vliftance  between  the  earih 
and  the  fun,  as  the  fine  of  the  double 
diftance  of  the  moon's  apogee  from  the 
next  quaflrature  or  fyzygy  to  theradius. 
This  is  to  be  added  to  the  moon's  mo- 
lion,  while  her  apogee  paíTes  from  a 
quadrature  with  the  fun  to  a  fyzygy  5 
but  this  is  to  be  fubtra6\cd  from  it,  while 
tiie  apogee  moves  from  the  fyzygy  to  ihe 
quadrature. 

Tlieie  is,  moreover,  another  equation  of 
the  moon's  motion  which  dependsoii  the 
afptíl  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit 
with  the  fun  ;  and  this  is  greateft,  when 
her  nodes  are  in  oflants  to  the  fun  ;  and 
vanifiies  quite,  when  they  come  to  their 
quadratures  orfyzygies.  This  equation 
is  proportional  to  the  fme  of  the  double 
diftance  of  the  node  from  the  next  fyzygy 
or  quadrature,  and  at  greateft  is  but  47 
feconds.  This  muft  be  added  to  the 
moon's  mean  motion,  while  -the  'nodes 
are  paíTing  from  their  fyzygies  with  the 
fun  to  their  quadratures  with  him  ;  but 
fubtra¿Ved,  while  they  pafs  from  the  quad- 
ratures to  the  fyzygies. 
From  ihe  fun's  tiue  place  take  the  equat- 
ed  mean  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee,  as 
was  above  íliewed,  the  remainder  will 
be  tl]e  annual  argumcnt  of  the  faid  apo- 
gee. From  henee  the  excentricity  of  the 
moon  and  the  feeond  equation  of  her 
apogee,  may  be  compared  afterthe  man- 
rer  following  (which  takes  place  alfo  in 
the  computation  of  any  other  interme- 
díate equations). 

Let  T  {ibiíl.  fig.  -7.)  reprefent  the  earth, 
TS  a  right  line  joining  the  earth  and 
fun,  TACB  a  right  line  drawn  from 
the  earih  to  ihe  middie  or  mean  place  of 
the  moon*s  apogee,  equated  as  above  : 
Jet  the  angle  ST  A  be  the  annual  argu- 
went  of  the  aforefaid  apogee,  TA  the 
leaft  excentricity  of  the  moon^s  oibit, 
TB  the  greateft  j  biflea  A  B  in  C,  and 
m  the  center  ^  with  the  diftance  A  C, 
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defcribe  a  circle  AFB,  and  make  the 
angle  B  C  F  iz  to  the  double  of  the  annu- 
al argument.  Draw  the  right  line  TF  ; 
that  íhall  be  the  excentricity  of  themoon's 
orbit  j  and  the  angle  BTF  is  the  feeond 
equation  of  the  moon's  apogee  required. 
In  order  to  whofe  determination,  let  the 
mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the 
moon,  or  thefemidiameter  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  be  looooooj  then  ftiall  its  greateit 
excentricity  TB,  be  66782  fuch  parts  ; 
and  the  leaft  TA,  43319.  So  that  the 
greateft  equation  of  the  orbit,  '^iz,  when 
the  apogee  is  in  the  fyzygies,  will  be  7 
degrees,  39  minutes,  30  feconds,  or  per-r 
haps  7  degrees,  40  minutes  (forhe  fufpeéls 
there  will  be  fome  alteration  according 
to  the  pofition  of  the  apogee  in  cáncer  or 
capricorn).  But,  when  it  is  in  quadra- 
ture to  the  fun,  the  greateft  equation 
aforefaid  will  be  4  degrees,  57  minute?, 
56  feconds  ;  and  the  greateft  equation  cf 
ihs  apogee  degrees,  15  minutes,  4 
feconds. 

líaving  from  thefe  principies  made atable 
of  the  equation  of  the  moon's  apogee, 
and  of  the  excentric  ities  of  her  orbit  to 
each  degree  of  the  annual  argumc  nt,  from 
whence  the  excentricity  TF  and  the  an- 
gle BTF  [viz,  the  feeond  and  princi- 
pal equation  of  the  apogee)  m^y  eaGly 
be  had  for  any  time  rtqinred  :  let  the 
equation  thus  found  be  addtíd  ro  the  firft 
equated  place  of  the  moon's  apogee,  if 
the  annual  argument  be  lefs  than  90  de- 
grees, or  greater.  than  180  degrees,  and 
lefií  than  270^,  otherV^ilé  it  muft  be  fub- 
du/^ed  from  it ;  and  thefum  or  difference 
ftiall  be  the  place  of  the  lunar  apogee 
fecondarily  equated  ;  which,  being  taken 
froiTi  the  moon's  place  equated  a  third 
time,  íhall  ieave  the  mean  anomaly  of 
the  moon  ,correfpond¡ng  to  apy  givtn 
time.  Moreover,  from  the  mean  anor 
ma?y  of  the  moon,  and  the  before  found 
excentricity  of  her  orbir,  may  be  found  ' 
(by  means  of  a  table  of  equations  of  the 
moon*s  center  made  to  every  degree  of 
the  mean  anomaly,  and  fome  excentri- 
cities,  ^:z,  450CO,  50000,  55000,  60000, 
and  65000)  tlie  proftaphaerefis  or  equa7 
tion  of  the  moon's  center,  as  in  the  com- 
mon  w;iy :  and  this  bcing  taken  from 
the  former  femicircle  of  the  middljp  anor 
maly,  ^  and  added  in  the  latter  to  the 
moon's  place  thus  thrice  equated,  will 
produce  the  place  of  the  moon  a  fdurih 
time  equated. 

The  greateft  variation  of  the  moon  (1;/.^. 
that  which  bappens  wli^n  t{ie  moon  is  ia 
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tn  o6lai>t  with  the  fun)  ís  nearly,  rcci- 
procally,  as  the  cube  of  the  diftance  of  the 
ixjn  from  the  earth;  let  that  be  taken  37 
minutes,  25  feconds,  when  the  fun  ¡s  in 
perigaso,  and  33  minutes,  40  feconds, 
when  íhe  is  in  apogseo :  and  let  the  dif- 
ferences  of  this  variation  in  the  o6lants 
be  made  reciprocally  as  the  cubes  of  the 
dtftances  of  ihe  fun  from  ihe  earth  ;  and 
fo  let  a  table  be  made  of  the  aforefaid  va- 
riation  of  the  moon  in  hcr  o6lants  (or  its 
logarithnis)  to  every  joth,  6th,  or  51)1 
ililtance  of  the  mean  anomaly  :  and,  for 
the  variation  out  of  the  oóíanis,  malee,  as 
radius  to  ihe  fine  of^the  double  dittance 
of  the  moon  from  the  next  fyzygy  or 
quadrature  :  :  fo  let  the  aforefaid  varia- 
tion in  theo6^antbe  to  ihe  variation  con- 
gruous  to  any  other  afpeél  ;  and  this 
added  to  ihe  moon^s  place  before  found 
ín  tlie  firft  and  third  quadrant  (account- 
ing  from  the  fun)  or  lubdu«51ed  from  it 
in  the  fecond  and  fourth,  will  give  the 
moon's  place  tquated  a  fifth  time. 
Ag'tin,  as  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  fum 
of  the  diftances  of  the  moon  fiom  the 
fun,  and  of  her  apogee  from  the  fun's 
apogee  (or  the  fine  of  the  excefs  of  that 
fum  above  360  degrees)  :  :  fo  is  2  mí- 
xiuies,  10  feconds,  toa  6th  equation  of 
the  moon's  place,  which  muíl  be  fub- 
traíted,  if  the  aforefaid  fum  or  exrefs 
be  lefs  ihan  a  femícircle,  but  added,  ¡f  ¡t 
be  greater.  Let  it  be  madcalfo  as  radius 
to  ihe  fine  of  the  moon's  diftance  from 
the  fun  :  :  fo  2  degrees  20  feconjls  to  a 
fevenih  equation  :  which,  when  the  moon's ' 
iight  is  increafing,  add,  but  when  de- 
creafing,  fubtraél  ;  and  the  moon^s  place 
wíll  he  equated  a  /eventh  time,  and  this 
is  her  place  in  l)er  proper  orbit, 
But  let  it  be  obfcrvéd,  that  the  equation, 
thus  produced  by  the  mean  quanlity  z  de- 
grees, 20  feconds,  is  notalways  of  t^^e  fame 
niagnitude,butis  increaledand  diminiílicd 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  lunar  apo- 
gee. For  if  the  moon's  apogee  be  in 
conjunflion  with  the  fun's,  the  aforefaid 
equation  is  about  54  feconds  greater. 
But  when  the  apogees  are  in  oppofition, 
it  is  about  as  much  lefs  5  and  it  librates 
between  its  greateft  quantity  3  minutes 
14  fecond?,  and  its  leaíl  i  minute  26 
feconds.  And  this  is  when  the  lunar 
apogee  is  ín  conjunélion  or  oppofition 
with  the  fun"'s:  but  in  the  quadraturcs, 
the  aforefaid  equation  is  to  be  leíTened 
about  50  feconds,  or  1  minute,  when  tUe 
apogees  of  the  fun  and  moon  are  in  con- 
junilionj  büt  if  they  axe  in  oppofition. 
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for  want  of  a  fufficíent  numbcr  of  cbftr» 
vations,  he  can not  determine  whether  ii 
is  to  be  leífened  or  increafed.  And, 
even  as  to  the  augment  or  decrement  of 
the  equation  2  minutes,  2 o  feconds,  above. 
mentioned,  he  dares  determine  notbing 
certain,  for  the  fame  reafon,  qjtz,  the 
want  of  obfervations  accurately  made. 
If  the  fixth  and  feventh  equations  are 
augmented  or  diminiflied  in  a  reciprocal 
nrtio  of  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth,  i.  e.  in  a  direól  ratio  of  ttc 
méon's  horizontal  parallax,  they  wi^lbe* 
come  more  accurate :  and  this  may  readily 
be  done,  if  tables  are  firít  made  to  each 
minute  of  the  faid  parallax,  aiid  to  every 
fixth  or  fifih  degree  of  the  augment  of 
the  fixth  equation  for  the  fixth,  as  of  the 
diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  for 
the  feventh  equation. 
From  the  fun's  place  take  the  mean  mo- 
tion  of  the  moon's  afcending  nodc, 
equated  as  above  ;  the  remainder  íhall 
be  the  annual  argument  of  the  node, 
vvhenceits  fecond  equation  may  becom* 
puted  after  thé  follqwing  manne^^  in  the 
foregoing  figure,  fig.  7. 
Let  T,  as  before,  reprefent  the  earth; 
TS  a  right  line  conjoining  the  earth 
and  fun:  let  alfo  the  liné  TACB  he 
drawn  to  the  place  of  the  aforeláid  node 
of  the  moon,  as  above  equated  ;  and  let 
STA  be  the  annual  argument  of  the 
node.  Tak-e  TA  from  a  fcale,  and  let 
it  be  to  A  B  :  :  as  5  6  to  3,  or  as  1 1 J  ló 
I.  Then  biíTeít  A  B  in  C,  and  on  Caí 
a  center,  with  the  diftance  C  A,  defcribe 
a  circle,  as  AFB,  and  make  iheangle 
BCF,  equalto  double  the  annual  argu- 
ment of  the  node  btfore  found  :  fo  íhalJ 
the  angle  BTFbethe  fecond  equation 
of  the  afcending  node  ;  which  muft  be 
added  when  the  node  ís  paííing  from  the 
quadrature  to  a  fyzygy  with  the  fun,  and 
ful)du¿led  when  the  node  moves  froni  a  . 
fyzygy  towards  a  quadrature.  By  which 
means  ihe  (rué  place  of  the  iiode  of  the 
lunar  orbit  will  be  gained  :  whence,  from 
tables  made  after  the  common  way,  the 
moon's  latitude  and  the  redu¿\ion  of  her 
orbit  to  the  ecliplic  may  be  coinputcd, 
fuppofing  the  inclination  of  the  moon's 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic  to  be  4  degrees,  59 
minutes,  35  feconds,  when  ihe  nodes  are 
in  quadrature  with  the  funj  and  5  de- 
grees, j  7  minutes,  20  feconds,  Nvhsn 
ihey  are  in  the  fyzygies. 
And  from  the  longitude  and  latitude 
thus  found,  and  the  given  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  ^3  degrees,  29  minutes,  the 
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riglit  afcenfion  and  declination  of  thc 
moon  will  be  found. 

The  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon, 
when  Ihe  is  ¡n  the  fyzygies  at  a  mean  di- 
ftance  from  the carth,  he  makes  to  be  fifty- 
feven  minutes,  30  feconds;  and  her  ho- 
rary  motion  33  minutes,  32  fcconds,  32 
thirdsj  and  her  apparent  diameter  31 
minutes,  30  feconds.  But  in  her  qua- 
dratures,  at  a  mean  diftance  from  the 
carth,  he  makes  the  horizontal  parallax  of 
the  moon  to  be  59  minutes,  40  feconds; 
her  horary  motion  32  minutes,  11  fe- 
conds, 2  thirdsj  and  her  apparent  dia- 
meter 31  minutes,  3  feconds:  the  moon 
in  an  oftant  to  the  fun,  and  at  a  mean 
diftance,  hath  her  center  diftant  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  about  6o§  of  the 
earth's  femidiarfíeters. 
The  fun's  horizontal  parallax  he  makes 
to  be  10  feconds,  and  its  apparent  dia- 
meter, at  a  mean  diftance  from  the  earth, 
31  minutes,  1 5  feconds. 
Thc  atmofphere  of  the  earth,  by  dif- 
perfing  and  refraéling  the  fun's  light,  at 
leaíl  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  geogra- 
phical  miles,  cafts  a  íhadow  upon  the 
moon  in  a  lunar  eclipfe,  and  thereby 
makes  the  earilfs  íhadow  larger  than  it 
would  otherwife  be ;  and  to  each  mile  of 
the  earth's  atmofphere,  is  correfpondent 
afecondin  the  moon*s  difc  :  henee  the 
femi-diameter  of  the  earth's  íhadow, 
projefled  upon  the  moon's  difc,  is  to  be 
incrcafed  about  50  feconds  j  or,  which  ís 
all  one  in  a  lunar  eclipfe,  the  horizontal 
parallax  cf  the  moon  is  to  be  increafed  in 
the  ratio  of  about  70  to  69. 
MoON-DiAL.  See  the  articl^DiAL. 
MooN-EYED,  in  the  mancge,   the  famc 

with  raoon-blind,  SeeBLiND. 
MooN-FisH,  a  fpecies  of  the  oílracion, 
otherwife  called  the  orbis,  or  globe-ñíh. 
See  the  article  Ostracion. 
MoGN-sEED,  menifpermumy   in  botany. 

See  ihe  article  Menispermum. 
MOON-TREFOIL,  a  plant  otherwife  called 

raedicago.  SeeMEDiCAGO. 
MooN-w'ORT,  luíiaria,  in  botany.  See 

the  article  Lunaria. 
MOOR,  in  coimtry  afFairs,  denotes  an  un- 
limited  traft  of  land,  ufually  over-run 
with  heath. 

MooR-BuzzARD,  the  engliíh  ñame  ofthe 
yelldw-legged  falcon,  with  ,an  iron- 
coloured  body  and  yellow  heád.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  common  crow,  and 
lias  its  engliíh  ñame  from  building  its 
neft  in  mooriíh  and  boggy  places. 

MooR  cocK,  orcoR-cocK,  a  fpecies  of 
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tetrao,  \>*ith  á  forked  tail,  fpotted  wítb-  ^ 
white  i  ndemeaih.  It  is  a  native  of 
England,  but  very  rare  :  the  male?  is 
throughout  of  a  very  deep  iron  grey, 
withoutany  variegation  ;  and  the  female 
ís  alfo  grey,  but  variegated  with  iranf- 
verfe  lines  of  black, 

MooR's  HEAD,  in  the  raanege,  &c,  See 
the  article  Head. 

MOOR-HEN,  the  engliíh  ñame  of  the  gal- 
linula  cr  tringa,    See  Trinca. 

MoOR-STONE,  a  valuable  ílone,  much 
ufed  in  the  coarfer  works  of  the  prefent 
builders;  being  truly  a  white  granite,  of 
a  marbly  texture. 

MooR-TiTLiNG,  in  orniih*ology,  a  ñame 
by  which  inany  cali  the  oenanthe.  See 
the  article  OeÑanthe. 

MOORING,  or  moaring,  in  the  fea-  . 
language,  is  the  laying  out  the  anchors 
of  a  íliip  in  a  place  where  íhe  can  ridc 
fecure. 

Mooring  acrofs,  is  laying  out  an  anchor  ^ 
on  each  fide:  and  mooiing  along,  is  ta 
have  an  anchor  in  a  river  and  a  hawfer 
on  íhore. 

When  íliips  are  laid  up  in  ordinary,  or 
are  under  orders  of  fitting  for  the  fea, 
the  moorings  are  laid  out  in  harbours ; 
and  confift  of  claws,  pendent  chains,  ca- 
bles, bridles,  anchors,  fwivele,  jcw'á- 
Karps,  buoys,  and  chains. 

MOOT,  a  difíicult  cafe  argued  by  ihe 
young  barrifters  and  íludents  at  the  in^is 
of  cburt,  by  way  of  exercife,  the  better 
to  qualify  them  for  praftice,  and  to  de- 
fend  the  caufes  of  their  clients.  This, 
which  is  called  mooting,  is  the  chief  ex- 
ercife of  the  inns  of  court.  Particular 
times  are  appointed  for  the  arguing  moot- 
cafes  :  the  place  where  this  exercife  is  per- 
formed,  was  antiently  called  moot-hall  j 
and  there  is  a  bailiff,  or  furveyorof  the 
moots  annually  chofen  by  the  bench,  to 
appoint  the  moot-men  for  the  inns  of 
chancery,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the. 
performance  of  exercifcs. 

MORA,  a  tüwn  of  Spain,  in  the  provínce 
of  New-Callile,  eighteen  miles  fouih-caík 
of  Toledo, 

MORAL,  fomething  belongíng  to  man- 
ners,  or  the  condua  of  life.  See  thear- 
ticles  GooD,  EviL,  ^c. 

Moral  philosopiiy,  the  fame  with 
cihics.    See  the  article  Ethics. 

Moral  SENSE,  that  whercby  we  perceive 
what  isgood,  virtuous,  and  beautiíul  ia 
aflions,  manners,  and  charafíers.  Ste 
Sense,  AcTioN,  Character,  Sfr. 

MORAL  of  a  fal?le,  S«Fablb. 

i  MORA-. 
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MORALITV,  the  fciencc  and  doílrine  of 
moráis,  oiherwífe  called  ethics.  See  the 
article  Ethics. 

Morality  may  be  defined  to  be  the  rela- 
tion,  confbrmity,  or  agreement  of  men's 
voluntary  aílions,  to  a  rule,  to  which 
ihey  aie  referred,  and  by  which  they 
are  judged  of.  Thefe  moral  rules  feem 
to  be  of  three  íbrts,  wíth  their  diffcrent 
cnforcements.  1.  The  divine  law,  whe« 
ther  known  by  the  üght  of  naiure  or  the 
voice  of  revckiion,  which  is  the  only 
true  touchftone  cf  moral  reflitude,  the 
confcienccs  of  men  bearing  witnefs  either 
of  the  goodnefs  or  finfulneís  of  their  ac- 
tions  j  .that  ¡s,  whether  as  diitles  or  fins 
they  are  like  10  procure  them  happinel's, 
or  mifery,  fiom  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty.  2.  The  civil  law,  which  is  the 
rule  fet  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  ac- 
tions  of  thofe  that  belong  to  it :  this  rule 
no  body  overlooks,  the  revvards  and  pu- 
niíliments  being  ready  at  hand  to  enforce 
3t,  extendiog  to  the  prote£ling  or  laking 
'awayof  the  life,  liberly,  and  eftate  of 
thofe  who  obferve  and  difobey  ir.  3. 
The  law  of  opinión  and  reputation, 
-whereby  virtue  and  praife,  vice  and 
blame,  are  ever  found  to  accompany 
cach  other :  nów  thofe  who  think  not 
commendation  and  difgrace  fufiicieut 
motives  to  engage  mankind  to  accom- 
modate  themltlves  to  theopinions  and 
rules  of  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe, 
feem  little  íkilled  in  the  hiftóry  of  man- 
kind, fmce  moít  people  govern  themfelves 
chiefly  by  this  law  of  faíhion.  See  the 
aiticle  Relation. 

Moral  philofophy  contemplates  human 
naturc,  its  moral  powers  and  connec- 
tions,  and  fron»  ihefe  deduces  the  laws  of 
aélíon :  though  it  muft  be  confeíFed, 
that  different  phüofophers  have  eílab- 
liílied  *  diíFerent  fyftems  concerning  the 
foundation  of  morality,  v/hich  the  reader 
will  find  undev  the  :»rtícle  Ethics. 
According  to  Mr.  Locke,  ihe  idea  of  a 
fuprcme  be¡iig¡  infinite  in  power,  good- 
nels,  and  vi'ifdom,  whofe  workmaníhip 
we  are,  and  on  whom  we  depend,  and 
the  ¡dea  of  ourfelves,  as  ¡ntelligent  crea- 
tures,  wonld*  if  duly  confidered,  afford 
fuch  foundaüons  of  ourduty  and  rules "of 
aélion,  as  might  place  morality  among 
the  fciences  capahle  cf  demonftration. 
As  to  the  reafons  why  the  matheraati^al 
Iciences  have  been  thought  more  cap'«»ble 
of  dtmonítration  than  the  ideas  of  good 
and  evil,  rip,ht  and  wrong,  &c.  they  are 
thefe. "  X .  Tlwt  ihe  former  can  be  repre^ 


fented  by  fenfibíe  marks,  as  diagi*amj 
which  have  a  nearer  correfpondence  wiih 
them  than  any  words.  2.  Moral  ideas 
are  commonly  more  complex  than  thofe 
of  figures  ;  whence  it  happens,  that  their 
ñames  are  of  more  uncertain  fignificationj 
and  befides,  the  mind  cannot  eafily  re- 
tain  thefe  precife  combinations  fo  perfeft- 
ly,  as  is  neceíTary  in  the  exami.nation  of 
the  agreemsnts  and  difagreemenls  of  fe- 
veral  of  them  one  with  another%  See  the 
article  Knowledge. 
One  part  of  thefe  difadvantages  ín  moral 
ideas,  continúes  the  lame  great  au'lior, 
may  in  a  good  meafure  be  remedied  by 
accurate  definitions ;  fettlng  down  that 
colle£lion  of  fimplc  ideas  which  evvry 
term  íliall  ftand  for,  and  then  nfing  the 
term  fteadily  for  that  precife  coileílion, 
See  the  article  Pefinition. 

MORANT  POINT,  ihe  moíl  tafterly  pro- 
montary  of  the  iíland  of  Jamaica:  weft 
long.  76"  30',  rorlh  lat.  i8°» 

MORASSE,  a  low,  moift  land,  which 
receives  the  waters  froin  the  highcr 
grounds  without  having  any  defcent  to 
carry  them  oíF.  See  Marsh  and  Moss, 

MORAT,  or  murten,  a  town  of  Swit- 
zerland,  in  the  cantón  of  B¿rn,  fituited 
on  the  lake  Morat,  fifteen  miles  wcft  of 
Bern, 

MORATUR,  or  DEMORATUR,  ¡n  law, 
he  deniurs ;  a  term  ufed  when  one  of 
the  parties  in  a  caufe  demurs,  and  does 
not  proceed  in  plcading,  but  refts  upon 
the  ¡udgment  of  the  court.in  fome  par- 
ticular point,  either  in  relation  to  ihe 
fufñciency  of  the  declaration,  or  the  pleas 
of  the  coi^frary  party;  upon  which  the 
court,  sfter  taking  fome  time  10  argüe 
and  advifey  determine  the  point. 

MOR  A  VA,  a  river  of  europea  n  Turky, 
that  rifes  in  the  mountain  of  Rodope,  or 
Argentum,  and  falls  into  the  Danubcal 
Semendria,  to  the  eaílward  of  Bcigrade* 

MORAVIA,  a  marquifate,  or  province 
in  Bohemia,  b.^'undtfd  by  Silefia  on  the 
north-eaft,  by  Hungary  and  Aultria  on 
the  foulh  5  and  by  Bohemia  on  the  north- 
weft, 

MORAVIANS,  afeaof  proteftants,  who 
have  been  fettled  for  a  coiífiderabie  time 
paft  at  Hernhuth,  in  Germany,  and  have 
of  late  years  fpread  themfelves  ovcr 
moít  of  pur  American  colonies,  as  well 
as  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  where 
they  are  permitted  to  fettle  by  a  late  aft 
of  parliainent.  They  have  a  kind  of 
church-government  peculiar  to  them- 
felves, and  ate  commonly  known  by  the 
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tiame  of  Unitas  Fratrunty  or  i'be  Bre- 
ibren,  They  profefs  the  utmoft  veneration 
for  oiir  blelíed  Saviour,  whom  they  coji- 
ííder  as  their  ¡mmediate  Head  and  D¡- 
reílor,  cnjoin  the  tnoft  ¡mplicit  obedi- 
encc  to  the  rulers  of  their  church,  and 
óre  faid  to  pra¿\ice  much  brotherly  love 
amongft  one  another,  In  fliort,  they  feem 
tobeameek,  peaceable,  and  induftrioug 
kínd  oi'  people.  They  have  neverthelefs 
bien  laiely  accufed  of  feveral  erroneous 
principies  and  pra£lices,  to  which  accu- 
l'ations  they  have  eiiher  been  totally 
filent,  or  given  partial  and  unfatisfaflory 
anfwers:  biit  as  thefe  may  proceed  more 
from  the  weaknefs  and  enthufiafm  of 
particular  members  than  the  conílitutíon 
of  iheir  church  itOílf,  they  perhaps  think 
Ihemfelves  Icfs  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
ihem,  It  were  to  be  wiíhed,  however, 
that  they  would  pubiiíh  fuch  a  plain  and 
diftinft  account  of  their  oeconomy  boih  in 
civil  and  rehgious  mattcrs,  as  might  ef- 
^¿¿lually  clear  them  of  all  fufpicion  of 
aiming  at  any  thing  inconfirtent  with  the 
principies  of  the  pureíl  profeíTors  of 
Cbriftianity. 

MORAW,  a  river  that  rifes  in  the  north  of 
Moravia,  and  after  dividinsj  Auftria 
from  Hungary,  falls  ínto  the  Danube,  to 
the  weftward  ofPreíburg. 

MORBACH,  or  Murbach,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  círcle  bf  the  upper 
Rhine,  and  Jandgraviate  of  AHatia, 
forty  railes  fouth  of  Straíburg,  fubjeft  to 
France. 

MORBID,  among  phyficians,  fignífíes  dif- 
cafed  or  corrupí,  a  term  applied  either  10 
anunfound  conítitution,  or  to  thofe  parts 
orhumours  that  are  infe6led  by  a  dif- 
eafe.  Sec  the  article  Di  SE  ase, 
MORBILLÍ,  the  meafles,  in  medicine. 

Seethe  article  Measles. 
MORBUS,  DisEASE,  ín  medicine.  See 

ihe article  Disease. 
MORDELLA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  coleóptera  clafs  of  inl'ects,  the  anten- 
nsewhereof  are  flenr^er,  and  have  the  laft 
joint  globofe ;  moít  of  the  fpecies  have 
fTo  Iej;s,  which  ferve  ihem  for  leaping. 
MOREA.  the  antient  Peloponnefus,  is  a 
province  cf  european  Turky,  and  is  a 
peninfula  abour  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  lorig,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
broad,  bounded  by  the  gulphs  of  Le- 
pante and  Engia  on  the  norih  i  hy  the 
tgeaníea,  or  Archiptla^o,  on  the  eaft; 
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paintmg,  carving, 
manner  of  the  moors : 


^ndhy  the  Mediíctrancan  on  the  ibulh 


done  after  the 
.  confifting  of  fe- 
veral grotefqiie  pieces  and  compirtments, 
promiícnoufly  mingled,  not  containing 
any  perfect  figure  of  a  man,  oroiher  ani- 
mal j  but  a  wild  refemblance  of  birds, 
beaíls,  trees,  &c» 

More ík- dances,  vulgarly  called  morrice- 
dances,  are  thofe  altogeih^r  in  imitatiom 
of  the  moors,  as  farabands,  chacons,  ^c. 
which  are  generally  performed  with  caña- 
nets  or  tambours. 
MORETON,  a  market-town  of  Devon^ 
íliire,  tweive  miles  fouth-weft  of  Exeter. 
Moretón,  is  alfo  a  market-town  oF  Glo- 
cefteríliire,  twenty  miles  norih-eaft  of 
Glocefter. 

MORGAY,  in  ichthyology,  the  fqualus 
with  a  variegated  back,   and  with  the 
belly  fins  concreted.    See  Squalus. 
The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  large,  and  of 
á  depreíTed  form  ;  the  eyes  are  large,  and 
ftand  pretty  high  on  the  fides  of  the 
head  j  the  noftriis  are  very  confpicuous, 
they  have  each  a  double  aperture;  the 
moiith  is  on  the  under  part  cf  the  rof- 
trum,  and  opens  tranfverfely ;  the  aper- 
tures  of  the  gills  are  five,  oblique,  or 
neax'ly  tranfverfe  openings  on  each  fide 
below  the  head,   and  reaching  to  the 
pectoral  fins. 
MORINA,  ín  botany,  a  plart  of  the  di- 
andria-monogynia  clafs,  with  a  monope- 
talous  flower,  bilabiated  at  the  limb : 
the  feed  is  fingle,  roundiíh,  and  coronated 
with  the  cup  of  the  flower. 
MORINDA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  the 
pentandria- monogynia  dais  of  plant?, 
with  an  infundibuliform  monopetalous 
flower,  divided  into  five  feoments  at  the 
limb:  the  fruit  is  a  roundifli  berry,  with 
an  umbilicated  point,  and  contains  two 
elliptico-hemilpherical  feeds. 
MORINELLÜS,  the  dotterel,  in  or- 
nithology,  a  fp»íc¡es  cf  charadrios,  with 
a  ferrugineous  bieaft,  and  a  white  ring 
round  the  neck.    See  Charadrius. 
MORISONA,  a  plant  beloiiging  to  the 
polyandiia-monogynia  claf?,  the  flower 
of  which  confilts  of  four  oblong  petáis  } 
and  its  fruit  is  a  glohofe  berry,  contain- 
ing a  great  many  kitlney-íhapcd  feeds. 
MORLACHTA,  a  province  of  Venice; 
having  Dalmatia  on  the  fouth,  and  lying 
between  the  provinces  of  Croatia  and 
15(vfn¡a, 

MORLAÍX,  a  port  town  of  France, 


'  and  wHl. 
í^iORKSK,  or 
Vou  IIÍ. 


MORISCO,  ís  a  kind  of 


the  province  of  Britany  :  weft  long.  4^, 
north  lar.  4.8^  37'. 
MORMYLUS,  in -ichthyology,  the  fparus 
11  T  with 
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vvlth  ihe  upper  jaw  longeíl,  and  with 
twelve  parAÍlel  tranlverfe  blaclc  lines  on 
each  fide.    See  thc  article  SpaRUS. 

MORNING,  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
the  ñvli  appearance  of  light,  or  the 
time  from  midnight  till  naoit. 

MOROGCO,  the  capiiai  oF  the  kingdom 
of  the  fauie  nnme  In  Af  rica  j  weft  long, 
9°,  no«th  lit,  iz^. 

MoROCCO,  rnarroqu'm,  in  commerce,  a 
íine  Icjnd  of  leather,  prcpared  oí  tbe  íkin 
of  an  animal  of  the  gou  kind,  and  im- 
poned fioin  ih^  Levhnr,  B-iiiwry,  t^c. 
The  ñame  was  piobably  t\ktx\  trom  the 
kingdom  ofMojocco,  whence  t!ie  man- 
ncr  of  prep^rinv  it  was  borrowed,  which 
ís  ihis  :  ihe  Ikuis  bcing  fiiii  diied  in  the 
hair,  are  íleeped  in  clear  water  thiee  days 
and  n  i^litsj  then  ftretched  on  a  tanner's 
borle,  beaten  with  a  largeknife,  and  Heep- 
ed  afreíh  in  water  every  day  till  they  Jbe 
wel!  come:  then  they  are  tbrown  into  a 
Jarge  vat  in  the  ground  full  of  water, 
where  quick-lime  lias  been  íliked,  and 
there  lie  fi  teen  days ;  whence  they  are 
taken,  and  again  retiirned  every  nightard 
morning.  Then  they  are  thrown  into  a 
freíli  vat  of  lime  and  water,  and  íhifted 
night  and  morning  for  fifteen  days  long- 
cr  j  then  rinfed  in  clear  water,  and  the  hair 
taken  oíf  on  the  leg  wiih  the  knife,  re- 
turned  into  a  third  vat  and  íhifted  as  be- 
fore  for  eighteen  da}Sj  íteeped  Iweíve 
lionrs  in  a  river,  triken  oiit,  rinfed,  piitin 
pails,  where  tliey  are  pounded  with  wooden 
peíties,  changing  the  water  twice  ;  ihen 
laid  on  the  horfe,  aud  the  fíedi  taken  oíf ; 
returned  into  pails  of  new  water,  taken- 
out,  and  the  hair  fide  fcraped  j  returned. 
inlo  freíli  pails,  taken  out,  and  thrown 
into  a  pail  of  a  particular  íorm,  having 
boles  at  bottom  :  here  they  are  bt-aten  for 
the  fpace  of  an  hour,  and  freíli  water 
poured  on^rom  time  to  tim*'  5  then  being 
ítretched  on  the  leg,  and  fcraped  on  either 
fide,  they  are  returned  into  pails  of  freíli 
water,  taken  out,  ftretched  and  l'ewed 
up  all  round  in  nnnner  of  bags,  leaving 
out  the  hinder  Icgs  as  an  aperture  fur  the 
conveyance  of  a  certain  mixture. 
The  Ikias  ihus  fewed  are  put  in  luke- 
vvarm  w-^ter,  where  dogs  excren^enis  have 
been  diífolved.  Here  they  are  Iliried 
with  long  poles  for  hall"  an  hour,  Icft  at 
reít  a  dozen,  t^iken  out,  rini'ed  ¡n  írtfli 
water,  and  filled  by  a  tunnel  witfi  a  pie- 
paration  of  water  and  fuiTiac,  mixtd  and 
heated  over  the  fire  till  ready  to  boil ; 
and,  as  they  are  filied,  the  hind  k-gs  are 
iewtd  up  to  ílop  the  paflayo.  In  ihis 
S 


ftate  they  are  let  down  into  the  veíTe}  of 
water  and  fumac,  and  kept  ftirring  for 
füur  bours  fuccefílvely ;  taken  out  and 
beaped  on  one  anotherj  afier  a  litile  lime 
their  fides  are  changed  ;  and  thus  they 
continué  an  hour  and  a  half,  till  drained. 
This  done,  they  are  loofened,  and  filled 
a  fecond  time  with  the  fame  preparation, 
íewed  up  again,  and  kept  ftirring  two 
bours,  piled  up,  and  drained  as  before, 
This  procefs  is  again  repeated,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  are  now  ftirred  only 
a  quartfr  of  an  hour ;  after  which  they 
areleft  lili  next  morning,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  drained  on  a  rack,  unfewcd, 
the  fumac  taken  out,  folded  in  twofrotn 
h¿ad  totail,  thehair-fidé  outwards,  laid 
over  each  other  on  the  leg,  to  perfcft 
thfcir  draining,  llretched  out  anddridj 
thtn  trampled  under  foot  by  two  and  two, 
ftretcbed  on  a  wooden  table,  what  6{ 
and  fumnc  remains  fcraped  off,  the  hair- 
fide  rubbed  over  with  oil,  and  that  again 
with  water.  ; 
Then  they  are  wrung  with  the  handj, 
ftrerched,  and  prcíTed  tight  on  thetable 
with  an  irón-inftrument  like  that  of  a 
currier,  the  fie fl\  fide  uppermoftj  iben 
tui  ned,  and  the  hair-fide  rubbed  ftrongly 
over  with  a  handful  of  ruíhes,  to  fqucczc 
out  as  mucb  of  the  oil  remaining  as 
poffible.  The  firft  courfe  of  black  is  now 
laid  on  the  hair-fide,  by  means  of  a  lodc 
of  hair  twilled  and  lleeped  in  a  kind  of 
black  dye,  prepared  of  íburbeer,  wherein 
pieces  of  oíd  rufty  iron  have  been  thrown, 
When  half  dried  by  hanging  ín  the  air, 
they  are  ítretched  on  a  table,  rubbed  over 
every  way  with  a  pauraelle,  or  wooden- 
loothed  inftrument,  to  raife  the  grain, 
over  which  is  paft  a  light  conche  of  wa- 
ter, then  fieeked  by  rubbing  them  with 
ruílies  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  Thus 
íleeked,  they  have  a  fecond  couche  of 
black,  then  dried,  laid  on  the  table, 
rubbed  over  with  a  paumelle  of  cork,  to 
raife  the  grain  again  5  and,  after  a  light 
couche  oV  water,  flceked  over  ancwj 
and,  to  raife  the  grain  a  third  lime,  a 
paumelle  of  wood  is  ufed. 
After  the  hair-fide  has  received  allits  pre- 
pnrations,  the  fleíli- fide  is  pared  with  a 
íliarp  knife  for  the  purpofe  ;  the  hair-iide 
is  íirongly  rubbed  over  with  a  woollcn 
cap,  having  before  given  it  a  glois  with 
barberries,  citrón,  or  orange.  Thc 
whole  Í9  fiülflied  by  raifing  the  grain 
lightly,  for  the  lalt  lime,  with  the  pau- 
melle  of  cork  j  fo  that  they  are  nowht 
for  the  maikéU 
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llanncr  of  preparing  ív.'/MÓROCCO  ¡  after 
fteeping,  ílretching,  fcraping,  heaiing, 
and  rinling,  as  before,  they.are  at  lenoth 
wrung,  ftretcbed  on  tbe  leg,  and  palTed 
after  each  other  ¡nro  water  wheie  alum 
has  been  diíTolvcd.  Thiis  alumed,  they 
are  Uft  to  drain  till  morning,  tben  wrung 
out,  pulled  on  the  leg,  and  folded  from 
head  to  tail,  the  fleíli  inward?. 
In  this  ftate  they  receive  tbeir  fíríl  dye, 
by  paíTing  them  after  one  anqther  inio  a 
red  1  quor,  prepircd  with  laque,  and 
fome  other  ingredients,  which  the  maro- 
qüineers  keep  a  fecret.  This  they  repeat 
again  nnd  again,  till  ihe  íkins  have  got 
tlieir  firft  colour  ;  then  they  are  riníed  ¡a 
clc3r  water,  ftretched  on  the  leg,  and  Itft 
to  drain  twelve  hours;  thrown  into  wa- 
ter, into  which  white  gaiis  pulverizcd 
have  hcen  paft  through  a  heve,  and  íiirred 
inceflanily  for  a  day  with  long  poles  j 
taken  out,  hung  on  a  bara-crols  the  wa- 
ter all  níght,  white  againft  red,  and  red 
againll  white,  and  in  the  nnoming  the 
water  íHrred  up,  and  the  íkins  rcturned 
into  it  for  twenty-four  hours. 

MOROCHTHUS,  in  natural  hifiory,  an 
indurated  day,  callad  by  us  french-chalk 5 
ferving  taylors  and  others  to  mark  with. 
Theantients  eíleemed  it  as  an  altringent, 
[Tcrcrihing  it  in  the  colic,  hsemorrhagcs, 
and  other  fliixes.    See  the  article  Lapis, 

MORON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Andalufia,  thiríy  miles  fcuth- 
caft  of  Seville. 

MORPETH,  a  borough-town  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  fourteen  miles  nortl)  of 
Newcaítle,  which  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

MORPHEW,  a  leprous  kínd  of  fcuif 
which  fometimes  bréales  oMt  upon  the 
íkirí,  particularly  about  the  forehead.  See 
the  srticle  Leprosy. 

MORSE,  in  zoology,  a  rvame  by  which 
fome  cali  the  hippopotamus.  See  the  ar- 
ticle HiPPOPOTAMUS. 

MORT  D'  ANCESTOR,  in  law.  See  the 
attide  As  SISE  of  mort  aficcfor, 

MORTAIGN,  a  town  cf  the  Orleanois, 
in  France  :  eaíl  long.  co',  and  north  lat. 
48'  40'. 

MORTAIN,  a  town  of  No^mandy,  ín 
Franie :  wcft  long,  50',  and  north  ht. 
.  '^-S'  49'' 

MORTALÍTY,  oxhHlsofUQ^TM.\TY, 
properiy  denote  weekly  lilis  of  the  per- 
ibns  who  die  ín  nny  place. 
?n  London,  thefc  bilis  are  drawn  up  by 
ílíf  company  of  p-iriíli  cierks,  and  con- 
•3in  an  account  of  the  numbcrs,  ages, 
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difeafes,  feff.  of  furb  as  die  withín  the 
bilis  of  m  )rtal¡'.y  \  ihat  is,  in  London, 
Wcílniinfter,  and  t<rn  miles  round. 
Tiíe  great  difparity  beiween  the  birlhs 
and  burials  in  London,  is  owing  lo  this, 
thnt  the  diífenrcrs  of  all  forts  bíTptize 
thcír  children  withoni  fendíng  an  account 
of  them  to  the  pariíh  clerks  5  fo  that  lit- 
lie  dfpendance  is  to  be  had  on  thtfe, 
with  regard  to  calcuiating  annuities  for 
life. 

Dr.  Halley's  table,  grounded  on  the 
Bieílni  bilis  cf  Mortalily,  is- of  much 
more  authoríty  :  it  íliev«iS  aitrrnateiy  the 
age,  and  the  number  of  pcr.ons  living  of 
that  age« 
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By  the  hslp  of  this  table,  we  can  fíoff 
wliat  probabiliíy  there  is,  that  a  mm  cf 
a  certa  in  ag<»,  3c  for  example,  íljall  live 
i>  z»  3>  y*3rs.  Thus,  againí»  30 
we  find  531,  and  underneath  this  52-, 
515,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  tliar 
out  of  531  perfons  living  at  the  agf  of 
30,  there  remain  only  523,  515,  £fr. 
who  aitain  the  age  of  31,  32,  ér'r.  re- 
fpeftiveíy. 

Henee  fuppofmg  A,  B.  C.  (sff.  to  re- 
prefent,  refpeítively,  ihe  perfons  living 
:tt  a  given  age  and  ihe  fublcquent  years  j 
it  is  tvident,  that  there  being  A  per- 
fcns  living  of  the  given  year,  and  only 
B  perfons  remaining  after  the  firft  year, 
the  probability  that  a  perfon  of  the  given 
\z  T  'Tt  age 
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age  (hall  Hve  one  year,  is  meafured  by 

the  fraíl¡on'--j  and,  in  the  famc  man- 

.  A. 
ner,  the  probability  that  he  íhall  líve  two 

years,  is  meafured  by  the  fr3¿\ion---r, 

and  fo  on.  Thus  the  probability  that  a 
perlón  of  30  years  of  age  ftiall  live  one 
year,  is  meafured  by  -|~.-]- ;  that  is,  he 
has  ihe  odds  of  523  to  8,  or  nearly  65 
to  I,  that  he  dees  not  d¡e  in  a  year.  So, 
Jikewife,  toíind  the  odds  that  any  perfon 
dpes  notdie  before  he  attain  any  propofed 
age,  the  rule  is  this  :  fubtraft  the  number 
or  the  remaining  perfons  of  the  age  pro- 
pofed, from  thol'e  of  the  firft  age,  and 
that  will  íhew  the  odds  there  is  of  the 
perfcn's  living  or  dying  j  as  for  Inftance, 
the  odds  that  a  man  of  40  íhall  live  7 
years,  is  found  by  fubftra¿ting  377,  the 
rmmberof  perfons  of  47  years  from  445, 
ihe  number  of  perfons  cf  40  years,  and 
the  difference  68,  is  the  number  of  per- 
fons dying  in  that 7  years  :  henee  the  odds 
js  377  to  68,  or  yl  to  r,  that  a  man  of 
40  does  live  feven  years  j  and  the  like 
for  any  other  number  of  years. 
From  wbdt  has  been  fa>d  it  appears,  that 
the  price  of  infuvance  upon  lives  ought  to 
he  legulaied  ;  ihere  bting  a  grear  difftr- 
cnce  betwcen  infuring  ihp  Üfe  of  a  m?n 
of  20,  and  ihat  of  another  of  50  years 
of  age  ;  útice  ii  is  100  to  j  that  the  man 
of  20  dies  not  ín  a  yearj  and  but  38  to-^ 
for  a  man  of  50  years  of  age.  See  the 
arficle  LiFE.  - 
MORTAR,  a  preparaiion  of  lime  and 
fand  mixt  up  with  water,  which  ferves  as 
a  cement,  and  is  ufed  by  mafons  and 
briclclayers'  ín  building  of  walls  of  ftone 
and  brick. 

Tne  proportíon  of  lime  to  fand  in  maktng 
jnortar,  ought  to  be  according  to  the 
goodnefs  or  ba  Inefs  of  thefe  materials, 
and  is  therefore  rather  10  be  regulaled  hy 
the  ¡udgment  of  txperienced  woikrnen 
^han  by  any  ftated  príportlon  of  materials, 
Jt  is,  however,  neceíT'ary  to  obfervc, 
that  the  btft  fand  for  making  lime,  ac- 
cording to  Wolfius,  is  that  which  is 
coarfe  and  íharp,  fo  as  to  prick  the  hand? 
when  rubbeil,  and  ytl  not  earthy,  and 
fo  as  to  foul  ihe  water  it  is  waíhed  in  : 
^nd  that  the  beft  lime  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  is  that  ipade  of  the  hardeft  ñones, 
Sjee  the  arlicle  LiME. 
JBtfides  tiie  ccminon  mortarvifed  in  laying 
ftores,  bricks,  ^c.  there  are  feveral  other 
^indsj  as,  l/V/hiie  mortar,  ufed  in 
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plaftering  walls  and  ceilings,  which  are 
often  firft  plaílered  with,  loam,  and  is 
made  of  ox  or  cow-hair  mixed  ar  ! 
tempered  with  lime  and  water  with 
any  fand.    The  common  allowance 
one  buíhel  of  hair  lo  fix  of  lime;  t 
hair  binds  the  mortar,  holds  it  fáíí  to- 
gcther,  and  keeps  it  from  cracking,  j,  < 
Mortar  for  furnaces,  &c.  is  made  wiih 
red  clay  wrought  in  water  in  which  horfc. 
dung  and  chimney.foot  has  been  fteepcd, 
by  which  a  falt  ís  communicaled  to  the 
water,  which  binds  the  clay,  and  makes 
it  fit  to  endure  the  fire  :  this  clay  ought 
nof  to  be  too  fat,  left  it  fliould  be  fubjcft 
to  crack;  ñor  too  lean  or  fandy,  leftit 
íhould  not  bind  enough.  3.  Someworjc- 
men  in  metal?,  ufe  a  kind  of  moriar  to 
plaller  over  the  inlide  of  the  veíTels  in 
which  they  refine  theír  metáis,  to  keep 
them  fiom  running  out:  this  kind  of 
mortar  is  made  with  quick-lime  and  ox- 
blood,  the  ¡míe  being  firíl  beaten  to  pow. 
der  and  fifted,  and  aflerwards  niixed  wiih 
the  bloodi    4.  Mortar  for  fun-tlials  oa 
walls,  may  be  made  of  lime  and  fand 
tempered  wiih  linfeed-oil,  or,  for  wam 
of  the  latter,  wiih  íkimmed  milkj  butoil 
"is  better.     This  Ipread  upon  the  wall 
will  become  as  hard  as  ftone,  and  wiH 
endure  the  weather  fix  times  as  long  at 
the  ordinary  plaller  made  of  lime  ard 
hair  wiih "water.    5.  For  plaíicring  the 
fronis  of  houfes  in  imitaiion  of  brick' 
work,  fome  ufe  a  mortar  made  cf  fliarp 
fand  and  lime,    powder  of  brick  snd 
forrie  red  ochre  ;    and   timber- houlet, 
plaftered  over  with  this  kind  of  morcar, 
iook  well  though  they  have  heen  done 
iwenty  or  thirty  years.    6.  The  mortjr 
ufed  in  Italy  for  making  water-courfeí 
and  cifterns,   and  alfo  in  finifliing  o; 
plañering  of  fronts  is  of  two  foris:  tlic 
one  is  compofed  of  lime  and  hogs-grcaff, 
mtxi  with  the  juice  of  figs,  and  the  other 
is  of  the  fame  mgredients,  but  haj  HquiH 
pitch  added  to  the  reft,  and  is  íiift  wet 
or  flackcd  with  wine,  and  then  pounded 
or  beaten  with  hogs  greafe  and  juice  of 
f^gs.    7.  An  exíraordinary  good  mortar 
for  floors,  walls,  cielings,  &c.  may  be 
made  with  ox-blood  and  fine  clay  tem- 
pered together.    8.  And  in  building', 
one  part  of  wafte  fo:Hp-aíhes,  mixed  wiih 
anoiher  of  lime  and  fand,  make  a  vtiy 
durable  mcrtár, 
Moi^TAR  PiECE,  a  íhort  piecc  of  ord. 
nance,   confidcrably  thick   and  vvidej 
fei  ving  to  ihrow  bombs,  carcalTeí,  ^^J^' 
pots,  ^V.    See  píate  of  gunnery, 
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f^,  whicb  reprefenis  a  morlar  mounted 
on  iis  carriage. 

The  ufe  of  mortars  is  thoiight  to  be  oldcr 
than  that  of  cannon  ;  they  being  em,r 
ploycd  in  the  wars  in  Italy  to  throw 
ftones  and  balls  of  red-hot  iron,  longbe- 
fore  the  inventioii  of  bombs;  which,  as 
Blondel  informs  iis,  were  firíl  ihrown  at 
the  fiege  of  Wachtendoich,  in  Guilder- 
land,  in  1588* 

Itwas  formerly  the  opinión  of  ejunners, 
that  oniy  one  certain  charge  of  powder 
was  requ  i  fue  for  each  montar,  and  that 
the  horizontal  range  could  not  be  altered 
bul  by  changing  the  diieílion  of  the 
piece;  buf,  at  prefent,  when  a  place 
lying  in  the  fame  horizontal  plañe  wiih 
the  mortar,  is  to  be  bombarded,  ihey 
elévate  the  piece  1045®,  augment  or 
diminiíh  the  charge  of  pawder  until 
they  can  hit  the  mark.  The  following 
advantages  introduced  tbis  praíí:¡ce  :  i. 
The  piibiic  powder  is  faved  as  much  as 
poíiihicj  becaulííj  at  a  direélion  of  45°, 
a  leís  velocity,  and  confequently  a  Icls 
charge  of  powder  is  required  to  make  any 
horizontal  range,  than  is  neceíTary  to 
make  the  fame  horizontal  range  at  any 
oiher  elevation.  In  elevating  mor- 
tars to  ihcir  proper  dirc6lions,.  gunners 
íeldom  come  vvíihin  a  degree  or  two  of 
tbc  propoled  elevation,  both  on  account 
of  the  imperfeélion  of  ihe  ¡nllruments 
which  they  generally  ule  for  that  piirpofe, 
¿nd  the  hurry  they  are  in  at  that  time. 
And  in  bombarding  towns  from  fliips, 
it  is  fcarce  poflible  lo  come  within  twcr 
degrees  of  the  defigned  elevatic»,  becaufe 
oí  the  agitation  of  the  veíTel,  whicb 
continually  changes  the  dire¿\ion  of  ihe 
moitar.  Bul  by  raifing  the  mortar  10 
^5",  the  bad  confequences  of  this  inac- 
curacy  of  elevation  are  in  a  great  meafure 
prevenied,  becauíe  a  fmall  error  above  or 
below  45<',  occafions  a  very  inconfider- 
able  error  of  amplitude. 
For  the  lame  reafons,  alfo,  places  lyíng 
above  or  below  the  horizontal  plañe, 
pafiing  through  the  piece,  are  bombarded 
dire¿ling  the  mortar  fo  as  its  axis  may 
biíTcft  the  angle  comprehended  between 
a  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  at  the 
poini  of  projeftion,  and  a  line  drawn 
írom  that  point  to  the  mark.  aimed  ai  5 
and  then  augmenting  and  diminifliing 
Ihe  charge  of  po\yder  until  the  object 
be  hit. 

When  the  bufinefs,  therefore,  can  be 
fffeéiually  done  by  this  middle  elevation, 
ji  ought  ceriainly  to  be  preferred  to  any 
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other.  However,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
fiege  it  frequently  happens,  that  feveral 
of  the  cafes  mentioned  under  the  articlo 
GVNNERY,  are  made  ufe  of  either  by 
the  aíTailants  or  dcfendants.  Whtnce 
we  may  infer,  that  though  mortars  are 
ofteneíí,  and  moft  fitly,  ufed  at  45* 
elevation,  yet  they  ought  not  to  be 
founded  of  one  piece  with  their  bed, 
becaule  fuch  are  not  oniy  very  coftiy  but 
unweildy,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  raifcd 
to  any  defired  elevation.  SeeGuNNBRy. 
Mortars  are  moft  fit  for  fervice  when  hung 
by  trunnions  and  propped  with  quoins, 
efpecialiy  if  their  carriages  be  fteady 
enough  to  prevent  the  effeéls  of  fudden 
recoiling. 

In  ftiooting  with  mortars,  the  following 
general  rules  íhould  be  always  obferved. 
I.  To  meafure  the  diftancc  of  the  objeft 
aimed  at.  z.  That  the  bombs  be  oí 
equal  weighr,  otherwife  the  íhots  will 
vary.  3.  That  the  carriage  be  on  an 
exact  level,  to  prevent  its  leaping.  4, 
That  the  powdtrwiih  which  the  piece  is 
charged,  be  always  of  the  fame  ftrength 
and  quantity.  5.  That  the  charge  be 
^always  equally  rammed  down.  6-  That 
the  wads  be  always  of  wood,  tompions, 
or  orikam.  7.  That  the  fulees  be  freíh 
made  the  days  on  which  they  are  to  be 
ufed  ;  and  that  they  be  of  a  compofitíon 
proponionable  to  the  range  of  the  íhoi  in 
the  air,  fo  thal  the  bomb  may  break  at  the 
very  moment  of,  or  foon  aíccr  its  fall ; 
which  compofition  muít  be  fuch  as  not 
to  be  extinguiíhed  though  ilfall  in  water, 
but  continué  burning  till  the  bomb  breaks. 
See  the  anide  BoMB. 

MORTARO,  or  Montara,  a  town  of 
the  dutchy  of  Milán,  in  Italy,  twenty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Cafal,  and  fubject  ip 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

MORTGAGE,  in  law,  a  pledge  or 
pawn  of  lands,  ftnements,  &c.  for 
money  borrowedj  fo  called  becaufe  if 
the  money  is  not  paid  at  the  day,  the 
land  dies  to  the  debtor,  and  is  forfeíted  to 
the  creditor.  The  common  method  of 
making  a  mortgage,  is  by  leafe  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  wherein  a  pepperi- 
corn  rtínt  has  been  11  fu  al  ly  referved  :  or 
it  may  be  made  by  aíligoment  for  a  tcrm> 
and  by  leafe  and  releafe.  The  crcditor, 
who  holds  the  eftate  according  to  (he  con- 
dition  of  the  deed,  is  called  the  mortga- 
geej  but  the  mortgager,  who  is  the  per- 
lón that  makcs  the  mortgage,  generally 
keeps  poíreífion  of  the  land  till  failurc  is 
made  in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage- 
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wioney;  in  which  cafe,  thoiigh  the 
mortgagee- enteis  for  non-payment,  the 
iDortgager  has  a  right  to  the  cquity  of  re- 
deinption  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
wherc  he  may  cali  the  niorrgagee  to  an 
account  for  the  profits  of  ihe  land  mort- 
gaged.  . 

In  a  mortgage  is  contained  a  provifo  or 
cQvenant,  ihat  in  cafe  the  money  be  paid 
on  the  day  limited,  the  deed  fliall  thcre- 
upon  bé  vóld :  biit  on  the  niortgagcr's 
payíng  the  intcrefi:  of  the  money,  oTort- 
gages  are  frequenily  contínued  wíthout 
diíiurbing  the  poíVcfiion.  Where  an  oíd 
fBortgage  is  afiígned  to  anothcr,  it  ís  to 
be  taken  for  a  new  one  from  the  time  of 
the  aíTignment;  and  as  a  mortgagee, 
where  the  mdrígage  is  forfeited,  is  al- 
íowed  íntereft  for  his  ¡ntereíf,  fo  an 
aflignee  ís  to  have  it  for  all  íntereft  due  at 
the  time  of  the  anignment,  which  muft 
be  accounied  as  principal  whenever  he 
comes  to  redeem  ihe  land  :  but  yet  an 
agreement  niade  at  the  fame  time  wiih 
the  original  mortgager,  vrill  not  make 
future  iniereíl  to  he  principal  bcfore  any 
ss  become  due.  It  has  alfo  been  decreecJ, 
that  where  a  mortgagee  lends  more  mo- 
ney on  bond  to  the  niortgager,  the  latrer 
íhall  not  he  permittcd  tb  redeem,  exccpt 
he  pay  ihe  money  Icnt  upon  the  bond, 
togefher  *  with  that  on  the  mortgage  5 
thoiigh  íl  the  mortgager  mortgage  the 
cquity  of  redemption  to  anoíher,  the 
fecond  morrgagce  will  not  be  afff¿>ed  hy 
this  bond  ;  for  ihis  reafcn,  hccaufe  it  is 
hvtt  a  pej*ron3l  charge  on  the  mortgager» 
By  a  late  íiature  it  is  ordained,  that  when 
any  a¿l¡on  of  ejeflment  is  brought'  by  a 
inorrgaí;ee,  for  the  rccovery  of  the  pof- 
feííion  of  the  lands  or  tenements,  Éfr. 
Kioitgaged,  and  there  is  no  fuit  in  equity 
tor  foreclollng  or  redeeming  the  eqiiity  ¿£ 
redemption,  in  cafe  the  períbn  iniitltd  to 
ledeeiiB  íliall,  pendente  lile,  or  pending 
the  aflion,  bring  all  the  principal  and 
Íntereft  dup,  with  coíis,  into  court,  it 
Ihnil  be  taken  as  a  fuli  fatisfiílion  and 
difchar^e  of  the  mcM  tgag-j  and  ihe  mort- 
gagee fliall  thereon  be  obliged  to  recon- 
vey.  the  landj  ^c.  and  deliver  up-  all 
deí-ds,  &c.  7  Geo.  2.  c.  -aoi.  - 
IVÍORTiER,  an  enfígn  of  dignify,  ■'bórne 
by  the  chancellor,  and  grand  preTídénts 
of  the  parliamínts  of  France.  -That 
borne  by  the  chancellor,  is  a  piece  of 
cloth  cf  golri,  edged  and  turned  up 
with  ernfiine  j  and  that  of  the  firft  pre- 
fident  is  a  piece  cf  black  velvet  edged 
with  a  double  row  cf  gcid  lace,  while 


that  of  the  other  prefidents  is  only  edged 
with  a  fingle  row.  This  they  formerly 
carried  on  their  heads,  as  they  dolli||¡n 
grand*  ceremonies,  fuch  as  the  entiy  of 
ths  king:  but,  ordinaríly,  they  carry 
them  in  the  hand* 

MORTIFICATION,  in  medicine,  the 
fame  with  fphacelus.    See  Sphacelus. 

MORTISE,  or  Mortoise,  in  carpen, 
try,  Éff.  a  kind  of  joint,  wherein  alióle 
of  a  certain  depth  is  made  in  a  piece  of 
timber,  which  is  to  receive  another  piece 
called  a  tenon.  ' 

MORTMAIN,  in  law,  is  the  alienation 
of  hnds  or  tenements  to  any  religiouj 
houfe,  Corporation,  or  ftaterniiy,  and 
their  fucceíTors.  Lands  alienaied  in 
morimain  are  diífcrent  from  others,  fcr 
they  never  revert  to  the  donor,  or  10 
any  temporal  or  common  ufej  on  whicli 
account  the  lords  by  fuch  alienation  IoÍí 
their  efcheats,  and  many  fervices  that 
were  formerly  due  to  them  j  as  bodiís 
politic  never  die,  ñor  can  peiforniptr- 
fonal  fíirvíce,  commit  treafon,  felony,  or 
the  Hke.  By  the  ftatute  of  niortmaio 
Utely  made,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  nianois, 
lands,  &c,  íhall  be  givcn  or  grantfd 
to,  or  fettled  upon  any  perfons,  bodies 
politic,  fefr.  for  any  eftate  whatfotver,  or 
charged  in  truft  for  charitable  ufes,  un- 
leís  it  be  done  by  deed  indenied  and  feaied 
tvvelve  months  atleaft  before  the  lioncrs 
death,  and  inrolled  in  chancery  within 
.  íix  monrhs  after  executed.  The  two 
üntvcrfiiies,  and  the  colleges  of  Eaton, 
Weftminfter,  &c,  are  excepted  out  of 
this  a6t.  9  Geo.  II.  c,  36. 

MORTUARY,  in  the  eccicfiaftical  law, 
is  a  gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death  to  his 
pariíh- church,  in  recompence  of  perfonal 
tythes  omitted  to  be  paid  in  his  liíe- 
time:  or  it  is  that  beaft,  or  oiher  cattle, 
which,  after  the  death  of  the  owner, 
by  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  is  due  toihc 
parfon  or  vicar,  in  lieu  of  tithes  or  of- 
ferings  forgot,  or  not  well  and  truly 
paid  by  him  that  is  dead. 
A  mortuary  is  not  properly  due  to  an 
ecclefiaíiical  íncumbent  from  any  but 
thofe  of  his  own  parifli:  but  by  cuftdm, 
in  íbme  places,  it  is  paid  to  the  inciim- 
bents  cf  other  pariíiiep,  when  a  corpfcis 
carried  thioúgh  them.  The  hlfhops  ot 
Bangor,  Landaff,  St.  Davíd's,  Sff.  had 
formerly  mortuaries  of  priefts:  and  it 
was  cüftomary  in  the  diocele  of  Chefter, 
for  tlie  biOiop  to  have  a  mortuary,  on 
the  í^eath  cf  every  prieft  dyin^  within  thc 
archdeaconry  of  Che(ler,  of  his  belH>ea.'?, 
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faddle,  and  bridle,  wiih  hís  beft  cloak, 
hat,  and  upper  garment  under  the  gown. 
Mortuaries  are  not  now  paid  in  ícind  ; 
but  money  is  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  tliem. 
By  a  ftatute  of  Hen.  VIH.  they  are  to 
be  paid  as  follows  :  he  tbat  dies  poíTeíTed 
of  moveáble  goods  to  the  valué  of  40 1. 
or  above,  is  to  psy  ios.  he  that  dies 
poíTeíTed  of  goods  of  30 1.  valué,  and 
under  40 1.  is  to  pay  6s.  8  d.  and  fo  on 
in  proportion  :  but  if  the  goods  are 
under  ihe  valué  of  61.  13S.  ^d.  after 
the deceafcd's  debts  are  paid,  no  mortu* 
ary  is  to  be  demanded.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  no  mortuaries  are  to  be  paid, 
(xcept  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  due 
hy  cuftoín. 

MüRTUUM  c APUT.  See  the  article  Ga- 

PUT  MORTUUM. 

MORVIEDRO,  orMuRviEDRO,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
eighteen  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Va- 
lencia. 

MORÜS,  the  MULBERRY  TREE,  ¡0  bo- 

uny,  6fc.  See  Mulbhrry. 
MOSAIC,  or  MosAic-woRK,  an  af- 
fcmblage  of  little  pieces  oFglafs,  marbie, 
precious  Itones,  £f¿".  of  various  colours, 
cut  fquare,  and  cemented  on  a  ground 
of  ftucco,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imi- 
tate  the  coiours  and  degradations  of 
painting, 

lUihod  of  perfonnwg  Mosaic-work  of 
glafs  is  ihis ;  they  provide  little  pieces 
of  glafs,  of  as  many  different  coiours 
and  fjzes  as  poííible,  See  the  anide 
Pmíiíig  Glass. 

Now  in  order  to  apply  thefe  feveral 
pieces,  and  out  of  them  to  form  a  pie- 
ture,  they  in  the  firft  place  procure  a 
cartoon  or  defign  to  be  drawn  j  this  is 
transferred  to  ihe  ground  or  plaller  by 
calking,  as  in  painting  in  frefco.  Ste 
the  artide  Fresco.  . 

As  this  plafter  is  to  be  laid  thíck  on  the 
wall,  and  thcrefore  will  continué  freíli 
and  fofc  a  confiderable  time,  fo  that 
there  may  he  enough  prepared  at  once, 
lo  fervcx  für  as  much  work  as  vi^ill  take 
up  tliree  or  four  days. 
This  plaller  is  compofed  of  lime,  made 
of  hard  ílone,  with  biick-duít  very  fine, 
gum  traguean th,  and  vvhites  of  eggs  : 
when  this  plafter  has  been  thus  pre- 
pared  and  laid  on  the  wall,  and  made 
ihe  dtfign  of  what  is  to  be  reprefented; 
they  take  out  the  little  pieces  of  glafs 
wah  a  pair  of  plyers,  and  rnnge  them 
one  afrer  another,  ftill  keeping  íliir.jly 
ío  the  light,  íhadow,  ditfertnt  t'einis  and 


coiours  reprefented  in  the  defign  beforc  ; 
preíTmg  or  flalting  them  down  with  a. 
ruler,  which  ferves  boib  to  íink  them 
within  the  ground,  and  to  render  the 
furface  even. 

Thus  in  a  long  time,  and  with  a  grcat 
deal  of  labour,  they  finiílithe  work,  which 
ís  ílflil  the  more  beauiiful,  as  the  pieces 
of  glafs  are  more  uniform,  and  ranged 
at  an  even  height. 

Some  of  thefe  pieces  of  mofaic-woric  are 
peiformed  with  that  exactneí's,  that  they 
appear  as  fmooth  as  a  table  of  marbie, 
and  as  finiíhed  and  maíterly  asa  painting 
ín  frefco  ;  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
'  have  a  fine  luítre,  and  will  laít  ages. 
The  fineft  works  of  this  kind  that  have 
remaíned  till  our  time,  and  thofc  by 
whom  the  moderns  have  retrieved  the  art. 
which  was  ín  a  manner  loft,  are  thoíé 
in  the  church  of  St.  Agne?,  formerly  the 
temple  ofBacchusat  Romej  and  fome 
at  Pifa,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  ítaíy. 
The  moft  elteemed  among  the  works  of 
the  moderns  are  ihofe  of  Jofeph  Pine, 
and  the  chevalier  Lanfranc  in  the  church 
of  Si.  Peter  at  Reme  :  there  are  alfo 
very  good  ones  at  Venice. 
Meihod  of  performing  Mosaic-work.  of 
marbie  and  precious  Itones  is  this:  the 
ground  of  mofaic-works,  wholly  marbie, 
ís  ufually  a  maííive  marbie,  either  whitc 
or  bUck.  On  ibis  ground  ihe  defign  is 
cut  with  a  chiíTel,  after  it  has  been  firft 
calqued.  After  it  has  been  cut  of  a 
coohderable  dep'h,  i.  e.  an  inch  or  more, 
the  caviiies  are  filleci  up  with  marbie  of 
a  proper  colour,  firft  faíliioned  accord^ 
ing  to  the  defign,  and  reduced  to  ihe 
thicknefs  of  the  indentures  with  various 
inltrumenls.  To  make  the  pieces  thus 
ir.ferted  into  the  indentures  cleave  faft, 
whofe  feveral  coiours  are  to  imitate  thof« 
of  the  dtfign,  they  ufe  a  ftucco,  com- 
pofed of  lime  and  marble-duft  j  or  a 
kind  of  maftic,  which  is  prepared  by 
each  wofkman,  after  a  different  manner 
peculiar  to  himfelf. 

The  figures  being  marked  out,  the 
painter  or  fculptor  himfelf  draws  with  a 
pencil  the  coiours  of  the  figures,  not  de- 
termined  by  the  ground,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  o^akes  ftiokes  or  hatchings  in  the 
place,  where  íhadows  are  to  be  ^  and 
afier  he  has  engraven  with  the  chiííei  ail 
the  ftrokes  thus  drawn,  be  filis  them  up 
with  a  black  o^aítir,  compofed  paiíly  cf 
bnrgup.dy-pitch  poured  on  hot;  taking 
off  afierwards  what  is  fuperfiuous,  w»thi 
a  piece  of  íoft  Itgue  o:  brick,  which,  to, 
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:  pether  with  water  and  bcafen  cement, 
takes  away  ihe  maíiic,  poliflies  the 
jTiarble,  and  rcnders  the  whole  fo  everi 
that  pne  would  imagine  it  onJy  confifted 
©f  one  piece. 

This  is  the  k:nd  of  mofaic-work,  that 
is  fecn  in  the  pompcus  church  of  the  in- 
valids  at  Paris,  and  the  fine  chapel  at 
Verrailles,  wíth  which  fome  intíre  apait- 
menls  of  that  palaCe  are  incruftatcd. 
As  for  mofaic-work  of  precious  ftones, 
oibcr  and  fincr  inftrumenrs  are  required 
than  thofe  ufcd  in  marble ;  as  drills, 
wheels,  &c.  ufed  by  lapidaiies  and  en- 
gravers  on  ftone.  As  none  but  the  richeft 
marbles  and  ftones  enter  this  work,  to 
inake  them  go  the  fiirther,  they  are  fawn 
inte  the  thinneíl  leaves  imaginable,  fcarce 
cxcceding  half  a  line  in  thicknefs  j  the 
block  to  be  fawn  is  faftened  firmly  with 
cords  on  the  bench,  and  only  raifcd  a 
]¡ttle  on  a  piece  of  wood,  one  or  two 
ínches  high.  Two  iron-pins,  which 
are  on  ore  fide  the  block,  and  which 
ferve  to  faften  it,  are  put  into  a  vice  con- 
trived  for  the  purpofe,  and  with  a  kind 
of  faw  or  bow,  matle  of  fine  brafs-wire, 
benl  on  a  piece  of  fpongy  wood,  togeiher 
with  emery  fteeped  in  water,  the  ieaf  is 
gradually  faíliioned  by  following  the 
llroke  of  the  deíign,  made  on  papcr,  and 
glued  on  the  piece.  When  there  are 
pieces  enoiigh  faÜened  to.  form  an  intire 
flower,  or  fome  other  part  of  the  deíign, 
they  are  applied  to  the'^round. 
The  ground  which  fupports.ihis  mofaic- 
work  is  ufually  of  free- ftone.  The  mat- 
ter  with  which  the  ftones  are  joined  to- 
gether,  is  a  maftic,  or  kind  of  ftucco, 
Jaid  very  thin  on  the  leaves  as  they  are 
faíliioned;  and  this  beingdpne  theleavss 
are  apph'ed  with  plycrs, 
If  any  contour,  or  fide  of  a  leaf,  be 
not  eiiher  fquared  or  rounded  fuíiiciently, 
fo  as  to  íit  ihe  place  exaóily,  into  which 
it  is  to  be  ¡nferted,  when  it  is  too  large, 
ít  is  to  be  bfought  ílown  with  a  brafs- 
£le  or  rafp  j  and  if  it  be  too  litile,  it 
is  managed  wiih  a  drill  and  other  in- 
llmments  ufed  by  lapidarles. 
Mofdic-work  of  matbie  is  ufed  in  large 
works  as  in  pavemeñts  of  chinches, 
balilics,  and  palaces  5  and  in  the  in- 
crurtation  and  vaneering  of  the  walls  of 
the  fame  edifices. 

As'  for  that  of  precíous  ftones,  it  is  only 
ufed  in  fmali  woik?,  as  ornaments  for 
altar.pieces,  tables  for  rich  cabincts, 
precious  ílones  ht\n^  fo  very  dear. 
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gypfum,  Of  this  ftone  calcined  in  a  klín 
and  beaten  in  a  raortar,  and  fifted,  tbe 
french  workmen  make  a  fort  of  artificial 
marbles,  imitating  precious  ftones,  and 
of  thefe  they  compofe  a  kirtd  of  niofaic- 
work,  which  does  not  come  far  íhort, 
eiihcr  of  the  durablenefs  or  the  vivacity 
of  the  natural  ítones  5  and  which  befides 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  admití  of 
continued  pieces  or  paintings  of  intire 
compartiments  wiihout  any  vifíblejolD* 
ing. 

Some  make  the  ground  of  plaíler  of 
París,  others  of  free-ftone.  If  ¡t  be 
of  plafter  of  Paris,  they  fpread  it  in  a 
wooden  frame,  of  thelengih  and  hreadth 
of  the  work  intended,  and  in  thicknefs 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  This  frarae 
is  fo  corttrived,  that  ihe  tenons  b-iing 
only  joined  to  the  mortifcs  by  finglepinj, 
they  may  be  lakcn  afundcr,  and  the 
frame  be  difmounted,  when  the  plafter 
is  dry,  The  frame  is  covered  on  one 
fide  wirh  a  ftrong  linen-cloth,  nailed  all 
round,  which  being  placed  horizonrally 
with  the  linen  at  ths  botlom,  is  fillc(( 
with  plafter  paíTed  ihrough  a  wide  ficve, 
When  the  plafter  ishalf  dry,  the  frame 
is  fet  up  perpendicularly,  and  Icft  til]  ic 
is  quite  dry;  then  it  is  taken  out^  by 
taking  the  frame  to  piece?. 
In  this  mofaic,  the  ground  is  themoílim- 
portant  part.  Now  in  order  to  the  pre- 
paration  of  this  fified  gypfum,  which 
,is  to  be  applied  on  this  ground,  it  is 
diííolved  and  boiled  in  the  beft  englilli 
glue,  and  mixt  with  the  colour  ihat  it  is 
to  be  of,  then  the  whole  is  worked  upio- 
gether  into  the  ufual  coníiftenceof  pbller; 
and  then  is  taken  and  fpread  on  the 
ground  five  or  fix  inches  thick.  Ifthe 
work  be  fuch,  as  that  mouldings  are  re- 
quired, they  are  formed  with  gouges  and 
other  inftruments. 

It  is  on  this  plafter,  ihus  coloured  like 
marble  or  precious  ftone,  and  which  Í3 
to  ferve  as  a  ground  to  a  work,  either  of 
lapis,  agate,  alabafter,  or  the  like,  that 
the  dtfign  to  be  reprefeníed  is  drawn ; 
having  been  firft  pounced  or  calqued.  To 
hollow  or  imprefs  the  defign,  they  ufe 
the  fame  inftruments  that  Iculptors  do  j 
the  ground  whereon  they  are  to  work 
not  being  much  lefs  hard  than  the  marble 
itffclf.  The  cavities  being  thus  made  in 
the  ground,  are  íilied  up  with  the  fame 
gypfum  boiled  in  glue,  only  differenily 
coloured,  and  thus  are  the  diíferent  co- 
lours  of  the  original  reprefented.  In 
order  that  the  neceffary  colours  and  teintí 
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f  Tnr.y  be  ready     hand,  thé  qii'Srtities  of 
the  gypfam  are  temyieicd'jviih  the  Te^ 
•  veral  colours  in  pots, 

After  the  dcfign  has  been  tbu<5  filled  á'nd 
rendered  vifible,  by  half  poliHiing  it  wíth 
brick  and  foft  lloiie,  ihey  go  over  ¡t 
ngain,  ciitting  fuch  plates  as  are  eiíher 
to  be  weaker  or  mere  fliadowed,  and 
fjüng  them  withgvpfumj  which  wótk 
.y  repeat,  'till^  a II  the  colours  btípg 
Med  one  after  the  oiher,  reprefeut  the 
•  icrjnal  Cü  the  Ufe. 

w'hen  ihe  wotk  is  fínifiu'd,  they  fcour 
it  wiih  fofi  ftonc,  Innd,  and  water;  aíitr 
ihat,  v/ith  a  p'.nnice-íione;  and  ¡n  the, 
hit  place^polrfii  it  wírh  a  woodtn  muÜct 
and  tmcry.  Xhen,  Inílly,  they  give  it  a 
lnüip,  by  fmcaríjig  it  over  with  oil,  and 
nibhing  it  a  long  time  wiili  the  p^!m  of 
the  hand,  which  gives  it  a  luftre,  no 
wAys  inferior  to  ihat  of  natural  maible, 
Jf  yon  wüuid  only  make  a  variegaied 
tahle^  or  oiher  work,  of  feveral  colours, 
withüiit  mofaic- figures,  the  procefs  is 
Tomewhat  diíTcrent, 

Iii  ihis  caft?,  you  are  to  prepare  colours 
fep.iiaieiy  in  büwls,  as  many  as  naiure 
ftiews  in  the  inaible  to  be  imitated  ;  and 
fier  you  have  incorporated  ihem  wiih 
:  .pfum  and  glue- water,  take  a  trowel 
full  of  each,  and  difpoíe  them  in  a 
frougli,  vvithout  any  order,  then  without 
mingÜng  them,  and  oniv  by  cuuing  or 
croílisig  the  gypfum  cf  cach  trowel, 
once  ^vith  each  of  the  r<íf,  they  give 
ibtm  ihat  beautiful  confufion,  which 
lendtrs  natural  maible  valuable.  ,  Of 
ihíc  you  may  make  tablrs,  or  by  them 
in  a  niould  according  to  the  woik  tobe 

Moiaic  work  of  wcod  is  ajore  proprriy 
called  marquctry.    SeeMARQUETR Y. 

MqSAMBIQÜE,   the  capital  of 
vir.ce  of  the  fanie  ñame  in  Zanguebar, 
in  Africa,  fjtnatcd  on  an  iíl.^nd  at  the 
inouth  of  the  river  Mofambique :  eaft 
lons;.  40*»,  fouih  lat.  ij*». 

MOSBACH,  orMoR  SBACH,  a  town  ot 
Germany,  in  the  p:ilatinate  of  the 
Rlune,  íixteen  miles  eaft  cf  Heidelburg. 

MOSCHUS,  (he  Musicanímal,  a  ge- 
nus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of  the 
pecara,  having  no  horns  j  the  canine 
teeth  of  the  upper  iaw  are  exerted.  Of 
this  genus  thfre  is  only  one  known  fpe- 
cies,  which  is  the  animal  that  produces 
the  perfume  from  which  it  is  named, 
See  the  anifle  MusK. 
This  creature  when  full  grown  is  three 
íeet  in  length,  fíom  the  tip  of  ihe  iiofe  to 
VoL.  H'í. 
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the^rump  : .  t!ie  hr^d  i»<;'o!ííioFi,of,,  ñncj;^!veí,  ^ 
.  antí-riot  .part  rntichj.ike.  íhe  j^rt^íjoun^ 
the  t  ^  rs  are  1  s  vge  a  i-i  d  e i  e-Si , '  iTí-  y '■■^  ftí  rrP 
bit:  t};oli;*  of  the  rablík,  ayd  íjj'e  t-quah^a' 
len^tli  to  ihc  dianVefei;  of  !h*í  fl)rrh!?ajl 
the  tail  is  not  more  .than  two^^Mches  in 
len^th,  and  the  crt^turr,  alW^y^  <^,TrriesJt 
ercí^l ;  tije  body  is  toierably  flL'fliy,  ^and 
rounded  j  rheJcgs  abonta  foot  in  ¡engt^í  ' 
and  very  robuíl ;  the  feet  dceply  divided, 
each  into  two  chiws  in  the  anterior  parí, 
and  as  mnny  hecls  behind.  The  fwr  on 
the  head  ard  that  on  the  legs  is  ahout 
half  inch  long,  that  on  the  belly.is  aa 
inch  and  a  hr.lf,  and  that  which  grows 
on  ihe  ba^k  thres  inchesj  thefe  hairs  are 
t'nicker  tijan  in  any  oiher  known  animal, 
and  are  varitgUL'd,  from  the  bafe  to  the 
extremity,  wMth  diftinól  í'paces  of  brown 
aníl  v^hite:  the  veífel  or  bag  in  which 
the  perfume  caMed  miiík  is  contained, 
is  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  and 
hangs  under  the  belly,  proiuberating  near 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  che  fur« 

MOSCOW,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  fame  ñame  in  Mufcovy,  fituated 
on  the  river  Mofcowa,  360  miles  fouth- 
eall  of  Peteríburg:  eaíl  long.  38^,  nortb 
lat.  550 

Mosco  \V A,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the 
wert  part  of  ihe  province  of  Mufcow, 
an<l  fiíljs  Into  the  river  Ocka  at  Kolomna, 

MOSELIvE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
rií"e<  in  ihe  mouniains  of  Vawge,  irs  Lor- 
rain,  and  ru-ning  through  that  dntchy 
and  the  cleólor-re  of  Triers,  falls  ir.to 
the  Rhine  at  Coblentz. 

MObKí  ro,  a  country  ofN  -.Jth  Americi!, 
fituated  brtween  85^  an<l  of  weft 
longitude,  and  beiween  13°  and  15°  of 
north  Lititude  j  having  the  noith  f¿3,  on 
the  norih  and  eaft;  Nloarygutj,  on  the 
fout!»  5  atfd  Hondur-^s  en  the  weft. 

MOSPÜRG,  or  Mosuurc;,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  ciicle  of  Jj  ivaria,  fitu- 
ated at  the  confiuence  (  f  the  rivers  Ifcr 
and  Amburg,  thirty.  miles  norih-caft  of 
Munich. 

MOSQÜE,  a  temple,  or  place  ofreligious 
w  ríhip,  among  the  mühometnns. 
Ail  mnfques  are  fquare  bu¡lding«,  geo 
ntr.illy  buiit  with  Üone }  before  the 
chlef  gale  there  is  a  fquare  court,  paved 
v.'iih  white  marbie,  and  lo.w  galleries 
round  it,  whoftí  roof  is  fupportcd  by 
marblj  pillars.  In  ihefe  finlleries  the 
Tur.ks  wifli  thenifclves  before  thcv  go 
into  the  moiique.  In  each  morque  ihcre 
is  a  ereat  number  cf  hmps  j  and  be- 
i:;  U  tweeu 
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tween  thefe,  hang  many  cryí^al  rings, 
oftriche?   eggs,   and   otiier  curiofities, 
which,  when  the  lampsare  lighted,  make 
a  fine  íhew.    As  it  is  not  lawfnl  to  enter 
the  mofques  wiih  flvoes  or  ítocking  on, 
the  pavcments  are  covered  with  pieces  of 
ílufF  fewed  together,   each  being  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  lovv  of  men  knecüng, 
fitting,  or  proílrate.    The  women  are 
EOt  allowed  to  enter  the  mofque,  but  ftay 
ín  the  porches  wíihout.     Ábcut  eveiy 
mofquc  there  are  fix  high  tow^r?,  called 
minarcts,  each  of  which  has  thrce  little 
open  galleries,  one  above  another  :  thefe 
towers,  as  well  as  the  mofque?,  are  co- 
vered with  lead,  and  adorned  wíth  gild- 
ing  and   other  crnamenis ;  and  from 
thence,  inftcad  of  a  btll,  the  people  are 
called  to  prayer  by  certain  offirers  ap- 
pointed  for  that  piirpofe.    Moít  of  the 
morques  have  a  kind  of  hofpital  belong- 
ing  fo  them,    in  which  rravellers,  of 
what  religión    foever,   are  cntcrtained 
during  ihree  days.     Each  mofque  has 
alfo  a  place  called  Tarhé,  which  is  the 
burying- place  of  its  founders  :  within 
which  is  a  tomb  fix  or  feven  feet  long, 
covered  with  green  velvet  or  faitin,  at 
the  ends  of  which  are  two  tapers,  and 
round  it  feveral  feats,  for  thofe  who  read 
the  koran,  and  pray  for  the  fouls  of  ihe 
deccafed. 

MOSS,  mufciis^  in  botany,  a  v«ry  nu- 
merous  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  crypfogamía  clafs,  the  fuió^ifi- 
cntion  of  which  is  but  liiile  nnder- 
fíood.  Linnjeus,  indeed,  has  attempted 
to  arrange  them  accordincr  to  what  he 
takes  to  be  the  parts  cf  generation, 
many  of  which  he  acknowledgc?  to  be 
wánting.  Henee  in  the  defcription  of 
fuch  imperfeél  plants,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceflary  to  diílingiiifti  them  according  to 
their  general  habit  and  ftruólure, 
Müífes,  therefore,  may  he  arranged  im- 
dcr  the  following  fubdivificn'?,  i.  Such  as 
confiíl  of  tender  flexible  filamente,  as 
byíTus  and  conffirva.  2.  Such  as  con- 
fiíl  of  a  mere  foÜaceous  or  gí-latinous 
matier,  as  pbyllooa,  ulva,  ^c.  3.  Surh 
as  coiifiít  of  firm  and  foni<'what  rigid 
ftalks,  ag  ufnea,  platyfma,  £fr.  4.  Such 
as  confiít  merely  cf  a  dry,  crultaccous, 
or  el  fe  of  a  gelatinous  mnttcr,  as  pla- 
codium.  5.  Such  as  produce  cspfulfs, 
covered  with  opérenla,  as  bryum,  poly- 
trichum,  fp)\-»gnuin,  ninium,  &c.  6.  Such 
as  produce  capfulrs  witliout  pedicles,  and 
without  calyptiae,  as  lyropodium,  trif- 
penuium^  ícÍ*<go,         7»  buth  a&  cqü« 
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fift  of  follaceous  matter,  with  eviderrf 
fruflifications  arifing  from  it,  as  mar- 
chantia,  jiingermannia,  anthoceros,  ^c. 
See  Byssus,  Conferva»  6fr. 
Moflíes  are  of  confidcrable  ufe  in  me- 
dicine ;  ufnea  is  elteemtd  a  good  defic- 
cative  and  aíhingeni  ;  the  cup  mofs  ¡3 
recommended  in  the  chin  coughj  the 
grey  ground-lichen,  or  liverworr,  againft 
the  bite  of  a  mad-dog;  and  oiher  fpecíes, 
in  other  diforders,  as  mentioncd  un.íer 
.  their  refpeílive  heads. 
Mofs  is  fisquently  very  injurious  to  íru 
trees,  which  grow  upon  cold  barren  loils, 
or  where  they  are  fo  clofe  plantedasto 
exelude  the  frec  accefs  of  the  air:  ihc 
only  remedy,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  lo  cut  down 
part  of  the  trees,  and  to  plough  up  the 
g round  betwecn  thofe  Icft  leniaining} 
and    in    the  fpring  -  fenfon,   in  moift 
weafher,  ycu  fliould  with  an  iron-infttu- 
mcnt  made  a  liitle  hoUow,  ihebetterlo 
furround  the  branches  ofthe  trees,  frnpe 
cff  the  mofs,  carrying  it  óíf  the  place; 
and  by  two  or  three  times  ihus  clean- 
fmg  them,  together  with  carefully  ftlr- 
ring  the  ground,  it  may  be  entircly  de* 
ílroyed  from  the  trees  j  but  unlejs  part 
of  the   trees  are  cut    down,  and  the 
ground  be  wcll  ftirred^  the  rnbbiíh  of 
the  mofs  will  fignify  little. 
If  the  trees  are  covered  with  mcfí,  on 
account  of  the  drynefs  of  the  firound, 
the  proper  remedy  is  10  lay  miid,  from 
the  bottom  of  a  river  or  pond,  pretly 
thick  about  their  roots, 
Moss  is   alfo   a  ñame  givcn  to  boggy 
grounds  in  many  parts  of  ihe  kingdom, 
Thefe  confift  of  a  tuify  fuiface,  below 
which  is  a  blcck,  moiíl,  fpongy  carth, 
which  being  dug  up  with  fpades  fome- 
what  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  dricd, 
is  what  they  cali  peats,  ufed  as  fud  ift 
feveral  parts  j  and  the  upper  fcurf,  be- 
ing cut  and  dried,  makes  luiís,  aiioditr 
coarfer  fort  of  fuel. 
IFali-Moss,  Oryum,  m  botany.   See  \k 

article  Bryum. 
MOSTRA,  in  the  ílalian  mufic,  s  mark 
at  the  cnd  of  a  line  or  fpace,  to 
that  the  íirft  note  of  the  next  line  is  la 
that  place  ;  and  if  this  note  be  accora- 
panied  wiih  a  íharp  or  flat,  it  is  proper 
lo  place  thefe  chara^ers  along  wi?h  tlie 
mcÜra.    Alfo  if  in  a  thorough-bífsthií 
firíl  notehavf  any  cyphers,  tuefe  cyp!>«r» 
íliould  be  put  along  with  the  tnoílra, 
the  end  of  the  prcreding  ítaíF.  Aiu), 
lallly,  if  the  part  change  its  clfff  wiiti 
ihe  íiiít  noie,  the  cieíF  ought  ío  be  ©atk- 
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cd  along  wílh  the  moftra,  ín  the  fame 
iiianner* 

The  moftra  is  of  conficlerable  ufe,  cfpe- 
cially  in  quick  motions,  as  it  prepares 
the  player  t'or  what  is  to  foilow. 

MOSÜJL.  or  MousuL.  SeeMousuL. 

MOTA.CILLA,  in  ornithology,  a  nu- 
merous  gemís  of  birdf,  of  the  orcler  of 
the  paíTeres,  diftingiiiíhed  by  a  ftraight 
beak,  of  a  fubulated  figure,  and  a  lace- 
nled  tongue. 

To  this  gemís  belong  the  common  wag- 
tail,  the  wheat-ear,  nightingale,  red- 
ftart,  wren,  &c.   See  the  anieles  Wag- 

TAIL,  WhEAT  EAR, 

MOTAZALITES,  the  ñame  of  a  famous 
jtíl  among  the  mahometans,  properly 
jignifying  íéparatifts. 

The  m  ota  z  al  ¡tes  are  not  accounted  ortho- 
dox  nuifi'ulmen,  as  they  hclieve  the  al- 
koran  to  be  created  and  not  eternal  5 
and  hefides  aflert,,  that  there  are  no  at- 
tribntes  in  God  d¡H¡ni5í  from  his  eíTence, 

MOTE,  in  iaw-books,  fignifies  court  or 
convention,  as  a  ward-mote,  burgh- 
mote,  fvvain-mote,  See  the  anide 

Ward-mote,  &c, 

MüTETTO,  in  the  italian  mufic,  a  fort  of 
church-miific  compoíed  with  miich  ait 
ami  ingenuity,  from  one  to  eight  parts, 
with  or  without  iníiruments,  and  uiually 
accompanied  with  a  thorough-bafs. 

MOTH,  íineoy  or  pbalaaia^  in  zoology. 
See  thp  article  PhaLjENA. 

MOTHER,  matcr,  a  term  of  relat'on, 
denoting  a  wonian  who  halh  born  a  child. 
See  the  artide  Delivery. 
The  queen  mother,  is  the  fame  \v¡th  what 
wecall  qufcen  dovvager.    See  Queen, 

MoTHER  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  to  de- 
Jiote  whatever  gives  origin  to  other 
ihings  of  the  fame  kind  :  thus  we  fay 
a  mother-church,  a  mother-tongue  or 
language,  See  the  artides  Church 
and  Language. 

f//jo//¿íMoTHER,  in  medicic?,  the  fame 
wiih  what  is  otherwife  calleü  hylterics. 
See'the  artide  Hysterics. 

MOTÍON,  is  deíined  to  be  the  continued 
and  fucccfíive  change  of  place.  See  ihe 
ariicle  Communication  ofMoúoiu 
There  are  three  general  bws  of  inoncn. 
1.  That  a  body  always  perfeveres  in  iis 
ftate  of  reít,  or  of  uniform  moticn  in  a 
itght  line,  (¡11  by  fome  external  forcé  it 
be  made  to  diange  its  ítate  :  for  as 
is  p:iííive  in- receivíng  its  mofion, 
and  the  diteflion  of  its  niotion,  fo  it  ;e- 
íams  them,  or  ptrltíveres  in  them  wirh- 
put  any  cliange,  lili  it  be  aacd  on  by 
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fomething  externa!.  From  this  law  ít 
pppears,  why  we  inquire  not,  in  phi- 
lofophy,  concerning  the  caiife  of  the 
continuation  of  motion  or  reft  in  bodies, 
which  can  he  no  other  than  their  inertia  ; 
but  if  a  motion  begin,  or  if  a  motion 
already  produced  is  eíther  accelerated  or 
retarded,  or  ¡f  ihe  direílion  of  the  mo* 
tion  is  aliered,  an  inquiry  into  the  power 
or  caufe  that  produces  this  change  is  a 
proper  fubjecl  of  philofophy.  2,  The 
iécond  general  law  of  motion  is,  that 
the  change  of  motion  is  proportional  to 
the  forcé  imprcíTed,  and  is  produced  in 
the  nght  line  in  which  that  forcé  aéls. 
When  a  fluid  ai^s  upon  a  body,  as  water 
or  air  upon  ths  vanes  cf  a  mili,  or  wind 
upon  the  lailsofa  íhip,  the  acceleration 
of  the  motion  ¡s  not  propor:iona!  to  the 
whole  forcé  cf  thofe  fluids,  but  to  that 
pait  oniy  whiih  is  iinprtfred  opon  the 
vanes  or  falls,  which  depends  upon  the 
excefs  of  the  velccity  cf  tiie  fiuíd  r.bove 
the  velúciiy  which  the  vane  or  fail  has 
alrcady  acquired  :  for  if  ihe  velociiy  of 
the  fluid  be  only  equ-il  to  that  of  the 
vane  or  fail,  it  ¡uft  keeps  up  with  ir,  hut 
lias  no  effcól  eiiher  to  advance  or  retard 
its  motion.  Regard  muíl  always  be  had 
to  the  direciion  in  which  the  forcé  is  im- 
preíTnd,  in  order  to  determine  ihe  change 
of  motion  produced  by  it :  thus,  when 
the  wind  n¿ls  obliquely  with  refpeiSt  to 
the  diic¿^ion  cf  a  ftiip.  the  change  of 
her  motion  is  íirít  to  be  eltimated  in  the 
dircflion  of  the  forcé  imprelTcd  ;  and 
thence,  by  a  proper  application  of  me- 
chanical  and  geometricnl  principies,  the 
change  of  the  motion  of  the  fliip  in  her 
own  direflion  is  to  be  dcduced.  3.  The 
liiird  general  law  of  motion  is,  ihatac- 
tion  and  re-a61»on  is  equa),  with  oppofüe 
direólions,  and  are  to  bt-  eftimated  al- 
ways in  the  fame  light  line.  Bociy  not 
only  never  cbanges  its  ftafe  of  ítíelf,  but 
^-tfilts  by  its  inertia  every  ajSlion  that  pro- 
duces a  change  in  its  motion  :  henee 
when  rwo  bodies  meet,  ench  endeavours 
to  I  erfiívere  in  its  ítatCj  and  refifts  any 
cliange  5  the  one  acquires  no  new  mo- 
tion. but  what  theolher  lofe:?  in  the  fame 
diieñion  ;  ñor  does  tl)¡8  lalt  lole  any 
forcé,  but  what  the  other  acquires ;  and 
henee,  ihougii  by  their  collinon,  moiion 
pafles  from  the  ene  to  the  oth^r,  y  el  the 
fum  of  their  motions,'  eftimvited  in  n  given 
direciion,  is  j>refciveíl  the  fime,  and  is 
unalícral)!e  by  thtir  jiuitual  actions  upon 
e.-:ch  üti»fr. 

AU  mofion  mav  be  confideired  abÍD^uirly 
12  ü  a 
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or  lehtívely,  Ahfolute  or  re-^l  motíon, 
fays  Mr.  Maclauiin,  is  uhen  a  boJy 
changes  its  place  in  abfolutc  fpace  ;  and 
relative  moiion,  ¡s  when  a  botly  charges 
jts  place  only  wiih  relaiion  to  oiher 
bodies. 

From  the  obfervation  of  natnre,  every 
one  knovvs  ihat  thcre-is  motíon  j  th.it 
a  body  in  motion  perffivcres  ¡n  that  Ibtc, 
till  hy  ihe  aélion  of  Tume  povver  it  is  ne- 
ceífitated  to  chance  it }  that  it  is  not  in 
relative  or  apparent  motion  in  which 
it  perfeveres,  in  confequenre  of  ils 
inenia,  but  in  real  or  abíblutc  motion. 
Tbus  the  apparcnt  diurnal  motion  oí  the 
fun  and  íbrs  would  ceafe,  without  the 
le;ifl:  power  or  f.-rce  36i\n^  iipon  them, 
if  the  motion  of  the  earih  was  ílopt  ; 
and  if  the  :ípp:irent' motion  of  any  ftar 
was  deflroyed  by  a  contrary  motion  im- 
prefled  upon  it,  the  other  celeftial  bodies 
would  ílill  appear  to  perftvere  in  ihfcir 
coiiife.  See  the  articie  InertiX. 
To  make  this  maiter  ftill  plainer,  Mr. 
Martin  obferves,  that  fpace  is  noíHine: 
but  an  ahfolute  and  infinite  void,  and 
that  the  place  of  a  body  is  that  part  of 
thí-  immenfe  vo'd  which  it  tikes  up^r 
poíTclV^s  :  and  thls  place  may  be  conTi- 
(iered  ^bfolutely,  or  in  itfe'f,  in  which 
cafe  it  if.  callcd  the  abfoiure  place  of  the 
bodv  ;  cr  elfe  with  regard  to  the  place  of 
fonie  other  body,  and  then  it  i;?  rsllcd 
the  rehiíive  cr  apparent  pLice  cf  the 
boiiy, 

Kow  as  a  motion  is  cnly  ilic  chnnge  of 
place  in  bodies,  it  is.evident  that  ir  will 
come  under  the  fame  dillir.8ion  of  ah- 
folute and  rehuive  or  apparent.  All 
motion  is  in  i.'felf  al)roIiitt',  or  the  change 
of  al:fo!ute  Tpice;  but,  when  the  mo- 
tions  of  bodifcs  are  confulered  and  com- 
pared svith  each,  other,  then  are  they  re- 
lative and  appnrent  only  :  they  are  re- 
Jative,  as  they  are  compared  to  each 
gtherj  and  they  are  apparent  only,  in- 
fc5m:h  that  not  their  true  or  ablblute 
motion,  but  tr.e  fum  or  difftrpnce  pf  the 
motion?  only  is  perceivable  to  t  ■ 
In  compnring  the  molions  of  rodies  we 
mny  confjder  them  as  moving  boíh  the 
fame  way,  or  lowards  contrary  parts  : 
jn  the  firlt  cafc,  the  dííí¿rence  of  motion 
is  only  perceived  by  us  j  in  the  latter, 
the  finn  of  the  mofions.  Thus,  forex- 
amplí',  fuppofe  iwo /h'ps,  A  and  B,  fet 
f^i!  from  tile  lame  porr  opon  the  fame 
ihumb,  ;índ  th.U  A  lails  al  the  ratc  of  íive 
miles  per  nmjr,  and  B  at  the  !.-»tíf  ofthree  : 
hcre  the  difFcrence  of  ihe  vclocity  (^iz» 
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tvvo  miles  per  hour)  ís  that  by  which  íhc 
fliip  A  will  appear  to  go  from  the  íliip  B 
forward?,  or  the  íhip  B.will  appear  ac'A 
to  go  with  the  fame  velocity  backwards, 
toa  fpeclator  in  either  refpeflively. 
If  the  two  íliips,  A  and  B,  move  with  the 
fame  degree  of  velccity,  then  w¡ll  thedif. 
fer^nce  be  nolhing,  and  íó  neiiher  íliip 
will  appear  to  the  other  to  move  at  all. 
Henee  it  is,  that  ihough  the  eaith  is  con- 
tinually  revülving  about  its  axis,  yet,  ag 
all  obje6\s  on  its  fui  face  partakeofihe 
fame  common  motion,  they  appenr  notto 
move  at  all,  but  r.re  rel.itiVtly  at  re(t. 
If  two  fiiip?,  A  and  B,  vvith'íhe  degre 
of  velocity  as  above,  meet  each  cther,  t! . 
one  will  appear  to  the  other  to  move 
with  the  fum  of  both  velocities,  viz.  ai 
the  rale  of  eight  miles  per  hcwr  ;  fo  that 
in  this  cafe  the  apparent  mot»<:n  exccerts 
the  true,  as  in  the  other  it  fell  íhortof  if, 
Henee  the  réafon  why  a  perfon,  lidii 
againll  the  wind,  finds  the  forcé  of  it 
much  greater  than  it  really  is,  wherea?, 
if  he  rides  with  it,  he  finds  itleís. 
The  rcafon  of  all  iheíe  pha:nompna  of 
motion  will  be  evidcnt,  if  we  confider 
we  muft  be  abfolutely  at  rell,  if  we  woiild 
difcern  the  true  or  real  morions  of  bod¡e<i 
aliout  US.  Thas  a  perfon  on  ihc  ftrand 
will  obferve  the  rtiips  failing  with  thfii- 
real  velocity  ;  a  perfon  Ibnding  ftill 
will  expí-riente  the  true  ftrenoth  and  ve- 
locity of  the  wind  ;  and  a  peí  fon,  placed 
in  the  re^:^ions  between  the  planets,  will 
view  all  their  true  mctions,  which  hecan- 
not  otherwiíe  do,  becaufe  in  a!l  otlur 
cafes  the  fpe^ator's  own  motion  mult  hs 
added  to  or  fubtraíled  from  thi^t  of  the 
moving  body,  and  the  fum  or  diífereíic<v 
is  therefore  the  apparent  or  relative  mo* 
tion,  and  not  the  true. 
Motion  is  alfo  either  equable  or  accele- 
rated. 

Equable  motion  ís  that  by  whírh  a  body 
pafies  over  equal  fpaces  in  cqual  times. 
Acceleiated  motion  is  that  which  is  coi  - 
tmually  augmented  or  inrrcafcd,  as  rc- 
t?.rded  miOiion  is  that  which  continunüy 
dccreafe? ;  and,  if  the  increafe  or  de- 
creafe  of  motion  be  equal  in  equal  times, 
the  mniif  n  ir,  then  faid  to  be  equally  ac- 
celcrated  or  retarded. 
Equable  motion  is  generated  by  a  íingle 
ímpetus  or  ílroke  ;  thus  the  motion  of  a 
ball  from  a  cannon  is  produced  by  the 
íingle  aflion  of  the  powdcr  in  the  fiilt 
moment,  and,  therefore,  the  velocity  it 
firít  fets  cut  wiih,  would  always  con- 
tinúe ihe  fame,  were  il  voíd  of  gravstvi 
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and  to  move  inVan  .unreníling  médium  3 
which,  thtrefore',  would  be  always  equa- 
ble,  or  Tiich  as  vvould  carry  ¡t  through 
theVame  length  of  fpace  in  every  equai 
part  oftime.  ^ 
Henee  we  may  determme  the  theorems 
for  ibe  expreíTions  of  the  time  (T)  the 
velocity  (V)  and  the  fp-^ce  (S)  paíTcd 
over  in  equable  or  uniform  motion  very 
eafily  thus ; 

If  the  time  be  givcn,  or  tbe  fame,  the 
fpace  piííTed  over  will  be  as  tbe  velocity, 
njiz.  S  :  V  i  (hat  is,  witb  twice  the  ve- 
locity, twice  the  fpav'e  ;  witb  three  times 
tile  velocliv,  'bree  times  tbe  (pace,  will 
be  paíled  over  in  the  fame  time,  and 
foon. 

If  the  velocity  be  given,  or  remain  tbe 
fame,  then  the  fpace  paílsd  over  will  he 
as  the  time,  <viz.  SiTj  tbat  is,  itwiil 
bcgre'ter  or  lefs,  as  the  timéis  i'o, 
Biit  if  neitlicr  the  time  ñor  velocity  be 
given  or  known,  then  wül  ihs  (pace  be 
in  the  co!»>poimd  r^itio  of  botii,  ^iz, 
S:.T  V.  Henee,  in  general,  fince  S  :  T  V, 
S  .  . 

wehaveV:-j7j  tbat  is,  the  velocity  is 

always  direólly  as  the  fpace,  and  inverfely 

S  • 

as  the  lime.  And  alfo  T :     ;  tbat  is,  the 

time  is  ns  the  fpace  díre^ly,  and  as  tbe 
velocity  inverfely  ;  or,  in  otber  words,  it 
increaíes  wlih  the  fpace,  and  decreates 
wiih  the  velocity. 

If,  thercfore,  in  any  reflangle,  one  fide 
reprel'ent  the  time,  ^nd  the  oihtr  fule  the 
velocity,  ii  is  evidifrit  th  u  tbe  área  of  the 
faid  reólangle  will  reprefent  the  r]>ace 
palTed  ovor  hy  an  iinifjrm  njotion  in  ihat 
timej  -^nd  wiih  ih  it  velocity. 
Accelérated  motion  is  produced  by  a 
'  conftant  impuh'e  of  povver  which  keeps 
contiiiuálly  a^ínp:  upon  the  body,  as  thjt 
of  gravity  which  produces  the  motion  of 
fálling  'ocdies  5  which  fort  of  motion  ís 
coníhiitly  accelérated,  becaufe  gravity 
every  momentadds  a  new  impulfe,  which 
genérate?  a  new  degree  of  velociiy  ;  and, 
the  velocity  thus  increafmg,  the  motion 
níuft  be  quickened  ear h  mcment,  or  fall 
fjlicr  and  faíler,  tlie  lower  it  falls. 
In  Üke  manner  a  body  thrown  perpen- 
diciilarly  upward,  as  a  ball  from  a  can- 
non,  wül  have  its  motion  continiirtlly  re- 
tarded,  becaufe  gravity  a6ls  conftantly 
«pon  it  in.  a  dirtfíion  contrary  to  tbat 
givtn  it  by  tbe  powder  j  fo  ibat  its  velo- 
cify  upwards  muft  be  coniinually  dimi- 
nilhed,  and  fo  its  moiion  as  coniinuaily 


.retarded,  til!  at  laft  ít  be  all  deflroyecf, 
The  body  has  then  attained  its  utmoft 
height,  and  is  for  a  moment  motionlefs, 
after  which  it  begins  to  defcend  wjj-h  a 
velocity  in  the  fame  manner  accelérated, 
till  it  comes  to  tbe  eartl^s  furface,  See 
the  article  Acceleration. 
Since  the  niomentum  (M)  of  a  body  ís 
compounded  of  the  quantity  of  matter 
(Q^),  and  tbe  velocliy  (V),  we  havc  this 
general  cxpreílión  M— Q^V,  for  ihe  forcé 
of  any  body  A  ;  and  luppofe  the  forcé 
of  another  l>o£!y  B  be  reprefuntcd  by  ihe 
fame  leiters  in  itaücs,  *viz,  M—^F.- 
Lst  the  two  bodies  A  and  B  in  motion 
impinge  on  each  otber  diíf¿\ly  j  if  they 
tend  both  the  fame  way,  the  fum  of  their 
motions  towards  rbe  fame  p:irt  will  be 
C^y  +  But  if  they  tend  towards 

contrary  párts,  or  meer,  then  the  fum  of 
their  motions  towards  the  fame  part  will 
be  (Xy  —  ¡^/'^  j  f^r  fince  the  motion  of 
one  of  the  bodies  is  contrary  to  what  it 
was  before,  it  muft  be  conne(51ed  by  a 
conlrury  fign.  Orihiisj  becaufe,  when 
the  motion  of  B  confpires  with  thatof  A, 
it  is  added  toit ;  fo,  when  ¡t  is  contrary, 
■it  is  fubdu51ed  from  it,  and  the  fum  or 
difference  of  the  abfoUue  motions  is  (he 
whole  relaíive  moiion,  or  tbat  which  is 
máde  towartis  the  fame  part.  Again, 
ibis  total  mot'on  towards  the  fame  parts, 
is  ihe  íame  bpth  before  and  after  the 
ftr<;ke,  in  cafe  the  two  bodies  A  and  B, 
iinpinge  on  each  oiher  i  becaufe,  what- 
cvvr  chango  or  motion  is  made  in  one  of 
•thofe  bodies  hy  the  ftroke,  the  fame  is 
pioduced  in  the  oiher  body  towards  ihe 
.Jlímepait }  tbat  is,  as  much  as  the  mo- 
tion of  B  is  increafed  or  decreafcd  to- 
\vards  the  lame  part  by  the  aétion  of  A, 
■juft  fo  much  ís  tbe  mof  on  of  A  dimi- 
nilhed  or  augmented  towards  the  fame 
.part  by  the  equal  re-a6lion  of  B,  by  the 
ihird  law  of  motion. 

In  bodies  nct  ebílic,  let  x  be  the  velocity 
of  the  bodies  niter  the  liroke  (for,  lince 
wc  fuppofe  ihem  not  elaftic,  there  can  be 
nothiií^  to  íepariie  tbem  aiter  colliíion  5 
they  muft  tht refere  both  go  en  togeiht'r, 
■  wíth  the  fime  c».Ur  t\  ).  Then  the 
fum  of  the  motions  afrtr  collifjon  will  be 
Q¿-4-^A*;  whence,  it  the  bodies  terid 
the  f.tmc  way,  we  have  Q^V  4.  Q^a: 
+  Q^x,  cr  if  they  meet,  QV  —  ¿U^zzQ^' 

+  £lx',  and  accordmgly  •      ,  ^  ~ 
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ir  Ihc  body  (B)  (píate  CLXXXIIÍ. 
fig.  !•  n*'  I.)  be  at  reft,  then  and 
the  velücities  cf  the  bodies  afier  the  ftroke 


ill  be 


ThtJS  if  the  budíes  be  eqiial  (viz.  Qrr^ 
ibid,  v)^  1.)  snd  A  vs  itli  lo  degi-ees  cf 
\elocity  iivipruge  orj  B  at  reft  j  ihen 

10:6  (íb.n°2.j  wenave     '  .•  — ~ — — 

SriTA',  the  velocity  afrer  the.ítroke. 
It'  ihe  bodies  are  boih  in  motion,  and 
irnd  the  contrary  w.-jv  5  »hen  when  Qr:^ 
(ihij.  r\°  3.)  and  Vzzí^t   it  is  plain 
OV— > 

«.i^:^  ^zzorzxx  that  is,  the  hodies 

Tvliich  nieet  with  equal  buiks  and  velo- 
citiés,  will  deñroy  tach  other's  moiion 
afier  the  ftrokf,  and  rcmain  at  reíh  íf 
Q=r^  (/7vV.  n'»  4.)  but  V  :  T :  :  6  :  24, 


"then  - 


vhich 


íhews  that  equul  bodies  meeting  with 
imequal  velocities,  they  vvill,  aftcr  the 
firoke,  both  go  on  the  lame  way  whicU 
Ihe  molí  prevalenr  br.dv  moved  before. 

If  the  velocity — I^bcmultipliedby 

íhe  quantities  of  matier  O  and  ^5  we 

CP  V  ±:  Q  i9  r 
íliall  heve  ■      ^  the  monien- 

tnm   of   A    aít¿r    the  ftrcke  ;  and 

O  V  0  ±:  0^f^ 

■        ■ — ---í^z::  the  momenlum  B :  there- 

00   

~~^X  V±:/^~  the  quantity  of  the 

motion  Icfl:  in  A  afttr  the  ftroke,  and 
confequently  is  equaJ  to  what  Is  gained 
ín  B,  as  may  be  /liewn  in  the  fame 
inanner. 

But  lince  a  part  of  ll\¡s  expreíTion  (a;iz» 

p—^j  is  conftant,  the  lofs  of  mo- 

tiüu  wiil  ever  be  proportional  to  the 
clher  p^rt  V±r.  But  ihis  lofs  or 
change  of  motion  in  either  body  is  the 
whole  £ÍFe£l,  and  ío  meafures  the  mag- 
nitude  or  energy  cf  th.e  Itroke.  Wherc- 
fore  any  tvvo  bodic?,  not  elaÜir,  ftrike 
each  olher  wiih  a  ftroke  alv/ays  propor- 
tionMile  to  the  fum  of  their  velúcitíes 
(V  +  f)  if  they  meet,  ©r  to  the  diíFer- 
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encc  of  their  velocíties  (V  —  F)  if  they 
tend  the  fame  way. 

Henee,  if  one  body  (B)  be  at  reft  before 
the  íiroke,  then  Fzz  o  j  and  the  magni- 
lu'le  of  the  rtroke  vvill  be  a$  Vj  ihat  is, 
as  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  A  j 
and  not  as  the  fquire  of  irs  velocity, 
as  many  philofophcrs»  (^jíz,  the  Dutch 
and  Italianji)  maintain. 
In  bodies  perfeflly  claftic,  the  reftituenl 
powcr  or  fpring  by  which  the  parts  dif- 
phced  bv  the  ftroke  reftore  themfelves  to 
their  firlt  fituation,  is  cqual  to  the  forcé 
impreífed,  becaufe  it  prcduces  an  equal 
effe<5l ;  therefore,  in  this  fort  of  bodies, 
there  is  a  power  of  aflion  twice  as  greit 
as  in  the  formcr  non-elaftic  bodies,  for 
thefe  bodies  not  only  ftrike  each  otherhy 
impulfe,  hut  likíKvire  by  n-pnlfe,  they  al- 
ways  repelllng  each  oiher  after  ihe  ftroke. 
But  vve  have  fliewn  that  ihe  forcé  with 
whith  non  elaftic  bodies  ftrike  each  olher 
h  H%  V dzF i  therefore  the  re-aftion  of 
elaftic  bodies  is  the  fame  ;  that  is,  the 
velocity  with  which  elaftic  bodies  reccde 
from  each  oíher  afcer  the  ftroke,  is  equal 
to  the  velocity  with  which  they  approach- 
ed  each  otíier  before  the  ftroke.  Whence 
¡r  A*  andjf  be  the  velocities  of  two  bodies 
A  and  B,  tending  the  fíme  way»  after 
the  ftrokp,  fmce  V— 'Fzrj'  —  x,  we  have 
x-hV  —  l^'ziy ;  whence  ihe  motion  of  A 
aftcr  the  ftroke  will  be-Qj^,  a^^d  that  ol 
B  will  be  ^+^y  —  and  the  fum 
of  ihefe  motions  will  be  equal  to  the  fum 
of  the  n)otiüns  before  t!ie  ftroke,  'viz. 
Qjt-  +  Q^v  +  ¿ly-^^V'-  QV  +  ^r. 
Whence,  by  reducing  ihe  equation,  it 
will  be  Q^^+^A-rz  +  a 

and  xzz  ^  ^^jg. 

City  of  the  body  A. 
Again,  the   velocity  of  B  is  x  •\-^ 


-y =21: 


2-2=^ — 9-^  Here  we  fuppofe 

the  bodies  tend  the  fame  way  before  the 
ftroke;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  equa- 
tion above,  that  fo  long  as  0^4-^^  ^F^^ 
greater  than  i^V,  the  velocity  (x)  of  A 
after  the  ftroke  will  be  affirmative,  or  the 
body  A  vv'ill  move  the  fame  way  after 
the  ftroke  as  before  j  but  when  is 
grcaler  than  QV+»A'¿5^,  the  velocity 
(^)  will  be  negative,  or  tlie  botly  A  will 
be  itflc6led  back, 

If 


^rii^  PJate  CXXXXUi 
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If  the  biHy  B  be  at  reft,  then  rzzo; 

Q  V— íi>  V 
Bnáxzz  -       ,        ,  which  íhews  the 

body  A  wiH  go  forwnrds  or  backwards, 
as  QJ/  is  greater  or  JeíFcfr  than  ^V,  or 
A  ^te:!LteT  or  leíTer  thrui  B. 


,  V  —  10,  (¡bit/.  n°  5.) 


and  ¡^zz  o  i  ihtn  aíter  the  Itroke  the  ve- 
OV— W    -c— 30 

locityofA  wilIbeA—  

^  0.+  ^  5 

— — rrx,  and  the  velociiy  of  B  will  be 

7-:——-—  Ir  the  bodies  are 

both  in  motion,  and  F-zt;^  the  reft  ís  the 

fame  as  beiore  ;  then  ^  ■         ^  ^ 

zzOzz  velocity  of  A  f/T'/V/.  n**  6.)  aftcr 
the  ftroke,  ana  QjT^ — " 

—  velocity  of  B  afttr  the  (hoke. 

It  ihe  bodies  A  and  B  move  towards 
conirary  p.-^rts,  or  nieet  cach  other,  then 
wÜl  the  fflaiive  velocity,  to  which  the 
f.Mce  cf  the  Ürí)ke  is  propoi  «ior.al,  he 
V  Tí  and  fo  the  velocities  of  A  and  B 
aficr  the  íiroke  v-vill  be  a:  and  .v  -f  V+  j 
and  fothc  motion  of  A  will  be  Q^.v  and 
^.v+  ¿^V-f  the  íum  of  thel'e  mo- 

lions  is  Qx  +       -\-^V  +  ^f^zzQV 

—  ^/'rr:  ihe  motion  towards  the  f^^le 
pait  betore  the  ftroke,   Wher.ce  we  have 

 n  \i  o — ^"-^  í'^crefore 

the  velocity  ot  B  vvill  be   1^:^:  — 

"  QV  +  2  ^rbe  greater  than  QV,  the 
motion  of  the  body  A  will  he  backwards  5 
otherwiíc  it  will  go  on  forwaids  as  be- 
fore. 

I1"Q^=:5,  ^.rr  2.  V  rr  10,  and  r=  5  ; 
then  will  jhe  vclocilv  üf  A  (iOuí  7.) 

fo  the  body  A  will  go  baclc  with  two  de- 
grecs  of  velocity,    The  velocity  of  B, 

»f.erthenrpke.v.il.be'?-^j-^^-^ 

If  the  bodies  are  equal,  that  i<í,  if  Q=r^ , 
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cafe  alfo  ihe  velocity  of  B  becomes—^^ 

If  the  bodiés  areequa^,  and  one  of  them. 
vt  reft,  as  B  (il^uL  n"  9.)  then  fince 
Q¿zi?^..  and  í^zzo,  we  have  the  velocity 
ctA  aifter  the  ftroke  x  zzo\  or  the  body 
A  will  abide  at  rcft,  and  the  veiocity  of 
B  will  be  zz  V,  the  velocity  of  A  before 
the  impulie,  as  appears  by  the  example  ín 
the  figure  referred  to. 
If  ftveral  bodíes  B,  C,  D,  E,,  F,  {ibU. 
n°  10.)  are  contiguoiis  in  a  right  líne, 
and  another  cqu^i  body  A  Ihike  B  with 
any  givcn  velocity,  it  flinll  lofe  all  it8 
motion,  or  he  quielcent  afcer  the  ftroke  ; 
the  büdy  B  which  leceivcs  it  will  com- 
municate  it  to  C,  and  C  to  D,  and  D  to 
E,  and  E  :o  F  5  and  hecaule  a¿lion  and 
re  a6>ion  between  (he  bodies  B,  C,  D,  E, 
are  equal,  as  they  were  quiercent  befoie, 
ihey  nniít  continué  ib  5  but  the  body  F, 
having  no  other  boüy  to  re-a¿l  upoii  ir, 
ha*:  nothing  to  obftruíi  its  motion;  it 
will  tberefore  niove  on  with  the  fame  ve- 
locity which  A  had  at  íirft,  becaufe  íc 
has  all  the  motion  of  A,  and  the  íame 
qii.inJty  of  niarier  by  hyffóthefis. 
Let  iherebethree  bodits  A,  B,  C,  (iblt!. 
Vi'*  II.)  and  Ict  A  ftr.ke  B  reft  j  the 
velocity  generaleU  in  B  by  the  ftroke  wül 
aQV 


momeniuin 


r.W.n°8.)thenAr  = 


whieh  ftievvs  that  when  eqnal  bodieí» 
meet  cach  cihcr,  they  are  rcfteaed  back 
wiih  interchanged  velocities  \  for  in  ihat 


be  y  zzjr-r'A?  «nd  fo  the 

of  B  will  be        .  ^r:  ^y.  With 

this  mcinentnm  B  will  ftiike  C  at  reft 
and  contiguous  to  it ;  the  vel.'city  gene- 
2  5  y 

rated  ia  C  will  be  ];;»  and  its  mo- 
n,entumw,llbe^=:^x  — 

If  now  we  lijppofe  R  a  variable  quan- 
tity,  while  A  and  C  remailn  the  (ame, 
we  fliail  find  what  proportion  it  mull 
have  to  each  cf  them,  in  oider  that  the 
momentiim  of  C  may  be  a  máximum,  cr 
the  grcateft  poftible,  by  puUinej  the 
fluxión  thereof  cqu.^l  to  nothing  j  that  1$, 

_   ■  ri^_j:£;i^  . ;      °  3  whence 

we  get  (^C— ^zzo,  and  fo  QCzz^^j 
coníequently  Q^:  ^:  :  i?^:  C,  or  A  :  i4  :: 
B;  C;  that  i?,  the  body  B  is  a  geome* 
tric.d  mean  betwccjn  A  «nd  C.  Iltnce 
if  there  be  any  ntonber  (;/)  cf  bcdies  in 
a  geomefricHl  rstio  (r)  lo  e^rh  oih«.r, 
and  the  fi  ft  be  Aj  the  fecond  wül  be 
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r  A,  the  ihird    A ,  and  fo  on  to the  laft, 

wbich  will  be  /      ^  A. 

Alíb,  the  velocity  of  the  firft  bcing  V, 

thatof  the  ftcond  will  be^j-^y.  (tcrj^^— ^ 

ishcren-;  r-n— -  )   ihat  of  the 

4  V                               8  V 
third  ■  tbat  cf  the  fourth  '  v 

anJ  fo  on  (o  the  hñ,  which  will  be 

The  monientum  of  the  firft  will  be  AV, 
that  of  the. 


that  of  the  fecond « 

4r^AV 
third- 


+  r  8r3AV 


=1,  that  of  the  foui  lh- 


and  fo  on  to  the  laft,  which  wiil  be 

To  give  an  example  of  this  theorcm  j  if 
»n  100,  and  r     2,  then  will  the  fnlt 

body  A  be  to  the  laft  /^""^  A,  as  i 

to  6338253COCOOCOOOOOOOOOOOG3COOO, 

nearly  ;  and  its  velocity  tothat  of  the  laft 
nearly  as  271012000000000300101 :  laft- 
ly,  the  momentum  of  the  firft'to  ihat  cf  ihe 
Jaíl  will  benearly  as  1  to  2338480CC0000. 
If  the  number  (?;)  cf  bocties  be  required, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  momenta  of  ihe  firíl 
and  laft  be  gíven  as  i  to  M,  and  the 
ratío  cf  the  feries  r  given  alfo  j  then, 

IT 

pulting  — -^J^i  l^j  wehave  the  momen 


tu  m 


'i  +  r- 
of  the  laft 


body   expreíítíd  by 

1  -1-  r  I  =  M  —  R^'  '  ;  therefore 
ihe  logariihin  of  M  (/.  M)  is  eq^al  to 
the  logarilhm  of  R  (/.  R)  niuhiplied  by 
ihe  power;;— I  i  ihat  is,  /.  M  n    —  iX 

^  /.  M 

/.  R  ;  confequcntly        -\-  i  the 

number  of  bodies  required. 

PerpctualMoTioii,  or  MovEMENT.  See 
^lic  article  MOVEMENT. 

An'wirJMoTiOüf  isthat  wherehy  the  fitii- 
aticn,  flg'Me,  jjiagnitude,  í^c.  of  the 
pnris,  C^r.  of  animrils  are  changed  t  nn- 
<!;  r.  thefe  are  ronvprizfíd  all  ibe  animal 
1'  .  .-i-:-:-.    S  r  th¿  anide  FuNCTiON. 

arf.  üi.vided  into  fpon- 

Spu  r.íOTiOM,  that 


perforrrted  by;  the  riiufcles  át  the  ¿orn. 
mand  of  the  will.    See  Músclu. 

Natural  or  in'voluntajy  Mqtíoñ,-  thatef. 
fe6\ed,  wiihout  any  fuch  coyniand.  by 
the  mere  mechanifm  of  the^pír^s,  fuchaj 
the  motion  of  the  héart,  pulfe,  fe*f/ 

i;//r/?/;t/^  MoTíON,  the'agitation  of  the  par- 
ticles  cf  which  a  body:confrfts. 
Some  philofopherslSill  have  ev*ery  body 
and  every  piriicle  thereof  in  conlinual 
moíion.  Henee  inteftine  motion  is  re- 
prefented  to  be  a  motion  of  the  intermi 
•ünd  fmalhr  parts  of  maiter,  continually 
excited  by  lome  external  lattnt  pgenr, 
which  oníy  difcovcrs  itftlf  by  its  ífFciIs, 
being  appointed  by  nature  as  the  grtat 
inrtrument  of  the  changes  in  bodies. 

Motion,  inaftronomy,  peculiarly  dencus 
the  orderly  courfcs  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

The  motions  of  the  celeftial  lumioaries 
are  diurnal  or  common,  and  fecohdary 
or  proper. 

Diurítal or  primayy  Mot i o N ,  is  that  whfre. 
in  the  whole  mundane  fphere  appearsto 
revolve  every  day  round  the  earih  from 

•  eaft  to  weft.  See  the  article  DiURNAl. 
Thiais  called  the  motion  of  the  prlmuni 
mobile,  and  the  common  motion,  todi- 
ftinguifli  it  from  that  peculiar  to  eacb 
planet, 

Secón  Jan  or  proper  Mo  T 1  o  N ,  i?  that  wherc- 
v.iihaftar,  planet,  advanrfs  a  cer- 
tciin  ípace  every  day  from  wtft  tcwardi 
caft.  See  the  article  Earth,  fefc. 
Motion,  in  muGc,  the  niannerofbeating 
the  meafure,  to  haften  or  ílacken  tbc 
time  of  the  words  or  notes.  See  Time. 
Motions,  in  war,  the  marche?,  counter- 
marches,  fefr.  of  an  army  ¡n  changir.g 
iis  poft. 

MOTIR,  oneof  the  MoUicca.iflmds  fob- 
jea  to  the  Dutch  :  eaft  long,  113^  noiih 
lat.  30'. 

MOTOLA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  ot 
Naples,  fifteen  miles  riorth-welt  cf  Ta 
rr>nío. 

MOTORY  nerves,  in  anatomv,  tw 
third  pair,  joining  to  the  eyes.  S:€lhe 
ai ticle  Nerves. 
MOTOS,  a  term  ufcd  by  Galen  for  ihí 
fineft  kindof  Caífiíi.  SeeCASSiA. 
Thcierm  motos  likewife  denotes  Imtto 
put  into  wound?,  &c. 
MOTRIL,  a  town  ofSpain,  m  the  pro- 
vince  of  Granada,  fituated  on  the  AWi* 
ten-anean,  forty  miles  foulh  of  tliecity 
Cf  granada.  ^^^^^^ 
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MOTTO,  in  armoury,  a  fliort  fentence  or 
phrafe  carried  in  a  Ibroll,  generally  un- 
tlcr,  but  fonietimes  over  the  arnis  ;  íbme- 
tlmes  alluding  to  the  bearing,  fometimes 
to  the  Dame  cf  the  bearer,  and  fome- 
times  containing  »whatever  pleafes  the 
fancy  of  the  devifer.    The  motto,  or 
word,  fays  Guillím,  is  an  ornament  an- 
nexedto  co^t-armour ;  being  the  ínven- 
tion  or  conceit  of  the  bcarer  íuccin^lly- 
and  fignificantly  exprelTed,  ufuaily  in 
threc  or  four  v/ords,  which  are  common- 
ly  fet  in  fonie  fcroll  or  compartment, 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  elcutcheon. 
Our  anceílors  madechoice  of  fuch  mottos 
asexpreíTed  their  predominant  paífion?, 
as  of  piety,  lüve,  war,  Gff .  or  lome  ex- 
traordinary  adventure  that  had  befallen 
them:  moftof  which  havebecome  here- 
dítary  in  feveral  familias.    The  motto 
pfthe  royal  family  of  Ena,land  is  dieu 
BT  M  p  N  D  r.  o  I T ,  God  cvid  my  right :  of 
t|ie  prefent  king  of  France,  esperance, 
tope:  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the 
garter,  HONi  soiT  QUi  mal  y  pense, 
ivil  be  to  hbn  ihat  enjil  thhih :  of  the 
dokes  of  Norfolk,,  SOLA  virtus  in- 
victa, ofily  ^irtue  is  in^'mcible^  of  the 
dukeof  Beaufort,  mutare  veltimere 
SPERNO,  I  fcom  io  cbange  orfear:  of 
theduke  of  Kingfton,  pie  repone  te, 
in  fietj,  in  alluíion  to  bis  ñame  of 
Pierpoint. 
MOTO.   See  Ex  MERO  MOTU. 
MOVEABLE,  in  general,  denotes  any 
thing  capaljle  of  being  moved. 
The  moveable  feafts  are  fuch  as  are  not 
regularly  held  on  the  farae  day  of  the 
>  year  or  raonth,  though  ihey  are  always 
onthefame  day  of  the  week.  Thus  Eaf- 
ter,  which  ís  that  moveable  feaft  on 
which  all  the  reíl  depend,  is  held  on  the 
Sunday  which  fails  upon,  or  next  after, 
the  fult  full  moon  following  the  zilt  of 
March  j  and  all  the  other  feafts  keep  a 
regular  and   certain  díítance  from  it: 
fuch  as  Septuagefima,  Sexagefima,  Aíh- 
wednerdíiy,  AÍcenfion-day,  which 
feeunder  their  proper  articles, 
The  moveable  t^rms  nre  Eafter  term,  and 
Trinityierm.    See  Terms. 
Moveable  GOODs.  in  iaw,  fuch  chattela 
as  are  capable  of  being  removed  from 
one  phce  to  another,  as  cattle,  nierchan- 
dize,  &c.    See  the  article  Chattels. 
MOVEMENT,  ín  mechanics,  1  nuchine 
that  is  moved  by  clock-workj  for  the 
theory  of  which,  fce  the  articles  Clock, 
Watch,  Gff. 

Toniake  a  regular  movement,  that  may 
íerve  to  meafure  time  as  exH^sly  as  pof- 
Vül.  III, 
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fible,  Í8  one  of  the  moft  valuable  pro* 
blems  in  mechanics,  which  has  been  moft 
fuccefsfully  effe6\ed,  hitherto,  by  adapt- 
íng  pendulums  to  docks  :  though  it  muíl 
be  owned,  fays  Mr.  Maclaurin,  that 
many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been 
invented  to  correél  the  irregulariti%s  of 
thofe  movements  that  go  by  fprings. 
Perpetual  Movement.    Some  have  at* 
tenipted  to  find  a  perpetual  movement, 
but  without  fuccefs;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  think,  from  the  principies  of  mecha- 
nics, that  fuch  a  movement  is  impofiible  s 
for  though  in  many  cafes  of  bodies  aíl- 
ing  upon  one  another,  there  is  a  gain  of 
abíblute  moti^mj  yet  the  gain  is  always 
equal  in  oppofite  direflions,  fo  that  the 
quantity  of  direft  raotion  is  never  in- 
creafed.  f 
To  make  a  perpetual  movement  ít  ap- 
pears  neceíTary,  that  a  certain  fyílem  of 
bodies,  uf  a  determined  numbtr  and 
quantity,  íhould  move  in  a  certain  fpace 
for  ever,  and  in  a  certaia  vay  and  man- 
ner ;  and  for  this  there  muft  be  a  feries 
of  aólions  returning  in  a  circle,  other- 
vvife  the  movement  wiJl  not  be  perpe* 
tual;  fo  that  any  a6lion  by  which  tha 
abfolule  quantity  of  forcé  is  increafed, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  forts,  muft  have 
its  correfponding  countf  r-aíllon,  by  which 
the  gain  of  forcé  is  deftroyed,  and  the 
quantity  of  forcé  reliored  to  its  firíl  ftate, 
See  the  article  Forcé. 
Thus,  by  thefe  aflrons,  there  will  never 
be  any  gain  of  direíl  forcé,  to  overeóme 
the  friélicn  and  the  refiftance  of  the  mé- 
dium ;  fo  that  every  motion  being  d¡- 
miniOied  by  thefe  refiftances,  they  muft 
at  length  languiíli  and  ceafe. 
To  illuftrate  this,  it  is  allowed,  that, 
by  the  refolution  cf  l'orce,  the;e  is  a  gain 
or  increafe  of  the  abfciute  quantity  of 
forcé  :  thus,  the  two  forces  Á  B  4-  B  C 
(píate CLXXXIII.  fig.  1.  n^  i.)  exceed 
the  forcé  A  C,  which  is  refolved  into 
them.    But  you  cannot  proceed  refolv- 
íng  motion  m  infinitum,  by  any. ma- 
chine ví'hatfoever ;  but  thofe  you  have 
refolved  mult  be  again  compounded,  in 
order  to  make  a  continual  movement; 
and  the  gain,  obtaine'i  by  the  r  iolution, 
will  be  lolt  again  by  the  compoííiion^ 
In  like  manner,  if  you  fuppofe  A  and  B 
(ib'id.  n"  2.)  ro  >v  nerfé^lly  eUftic  bodies, 
and  that  thcí  leíf^'r  body  A  Itrikes  the 
grvater  one  B  quiefcent,  tiicre  will  be  aa 
increafe  of  the  «i^folute  quantity  of  forcé, 
beraiííe  A  will  be  reffeciedj  bur  if  you 
fu[>pol'e  them  boih  to  turn  round  any 
cenK^r  C,  after  ihe  ftroke,  fo  as  to  meet 
Zz  X  agiin 
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again  ¡n  á  and  ¿,  this  incresfe  of  forcé 
wlll  be  loíV,  and  theír  nnotion  reduced  to 
its  fírft  qunntity.  Such  a  gain  therefore 
of  forcé,  as  muft  be  afrerwards  loft  in  the 
a6\ions  of  bodies,  cah  nevcr  produce  a 
perpetual  movírnení. 
There  are  varioiis  ways  befides  thefe,  by 
%wh¡ch  abiolute  forcé  may  be  gained  ;  but 
fince  there  is  aUvays  an  equal  gain  in 
oppofite  direélions,  and  no  increafe  ob- 
tained  in  the  fame  direílion,  this  gain 
mull  be  preíénlly  loft  in  the  circle  of  ac- 
tions  neceíTary  10  malee  a  perpetual  move- 
ment. 

Some  autbors  propofe  to  make  a  per- 
petual movement  upen  thefe  principies  : 
Jet  the  height  AB  (ibid,  n^  3.)  be  d¡- 
vided  into  four  equal  parts  A  C,  C  D, 
DE,  EB  :  then  fuppofe  the  body  A  to 
acquiie,  by  the  defcent  A  B,  a  velocity 
as  I,  and  this  raotion  by  any  contri- 
vanee  to  be  tranfriiitted  to  an  equal  body 
B  ;  then  let  the  body  Aj  by  an  equal 
defcent  CD,  arquire  another  motion  as 
I,  to  be  tranfmitted  likewife  lo  the  fame 
body  B,  which  in  this  manner  ís  fup- 
pofed  to  acquire  a  motion  as  2>  that  is 
íbfficient  to  carry  it  upwards  from  B  to 
A  ;  and  bccaufe  there  yet  remains  the 
ínotion  which  A  acquires  by  the  defcents 
D  E  and  E  B,  that  may  be  fufficient  to 
keep  an  engine  in  motion,  while  B  and 
A  afcend  and  defcend  by  turns.  Thus, 
they  raíhly  conclude,  that  a  fufficient 
gain  of  forcé  may  be  obtained  in  this 
rnanner,  to  produce  a  perpetual  move- 
ment; for  it  is  demonítrable  from  the 
principies  of  motion,  that  a  motion  as  2 
cannot  be  produced  in  B  by  the  two  fuc- 
ceínve  impuifes  tranfmitted  from  A,  each 
of  which  is  as  i. 

Othtrs  ha  ve  propofed  projefls  for  pro- 
ducing  a  perpetual  movement,  with  a 
defign  to  refute  them  5  but  by  miftaking 
the  proper  anfwer,  have  rather  confirmed 
the  uníküful  in  their  groundlefs  expec- 
taiions.  An  inftance  oF  this  vi^e  have  in 
Dr.  Wilkin's  m^thema'.ical  magic,  B.  II. 
c.  1 3.  where  a  loadftone  at  A  (ibtd.  4..) 
is  fuppofed  to  have  a  fufficient  forcé  to 
bring  up  a  heavy  body  along  the  plañe 
F  A,  from  F  lo  B  ;  whence  the  body  is 
íuppoíéd  to  defcend  by  iis  gravity,  along 
the  curve  BE  F  till  it  return  to  its  firlt 
place  F;  and  then  to  rile  again  along 
the  plañe  FA,  and  defcend  along  the 
curve  BEF,  cohtinually.  But  fuppof- 
ingBZE  10  be  the  furface  upon  which 
if  a  body  was  placed,  the  atíradion  of 
the  ioadllone  and  the  grar-fy  of  the  body 


would  baftnce  each  other;  this  furface 
muft  meet  BEFat  fome  point  E,  be- 
tween  A  and  F  5  fo  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  point  E,  it   muft  of  courfe  be 
ftopped,  and  an  end  put  to  the  motion. 
What  feems  to  promife  the  poífibility  of 
fuch  a  movement,  is  this,  njiz^  that  the 
momenta  of  equal  bodies  are  as  their 
diftances  from  the  center  of  motion. 
Henee,  fay  the  perpetual  motion  men,  ¡f 
a  wheel  were  conftru6\ed  of  the  form  of 
that  in  the  figure  A  B  C  D  (ibid,  n"»  5,) 
with  circular  cells  going  from  the  inner 
part  E  F  G  H  to  the  outer,  containing 
equal  balls,  C,  D,  E,  F  j  then  upon  tura- 
ing  the  wheel  ihey  muft  move  towardg 
the  center  N  on  one  part,  as  the  hall  E ; 
and  from  it  on  the  óppofite  part,  as  ilie 
ball  Cj  and  by  this  means  the  hall  C 
will  have  a  greater  momcntum  than  ihc 
ball  F,  and  fo  will  determine  the  wheel 
to  move  round}  and  fince  this  muft  bí 
the  cafe  of  all  ihe  balls  E  and  C  that 
come  ínto  the  fituation  E  C,  the  wheel 
muft  neceíTarily  move  continually,  be- 
caufe  it  will  bring  two  balls  into  that 
fituation,    It  ís  true,  were  there  but  two 
balls  E  and  C,  the  ball  C  would  by  this 
contrivance  move  the  wheel  J  round, 
<vix^  while  it  defcended  from  C  to  Dj 
and  by  this  means  would  raife  the  ball 
E  to  F,  and  there  they  will  abide  inthe 
fituation  D  Fi  but,  fay  the  men  of  this 
perfuafion,  two  other  balls,  fucceeded  to 
the  places  E  and  C,  will  ftill  keep  the 
wheel  moving.    Yes,  fo  they  would,  if 
the  balls  at  D  and  É  could  be  taken  away 
the  moment  they  come  into  that  pofition  j 
not  elfe,for  the  balls  C  and  E,  in  orderto 
move  the  wheel,  muft  move  the  balls  D 
and  F,  which  have"  equal  momenta  (as 
beingat  the  fame  diftance  each  from  the 
center,  as  are  the  other  two  refpeélivcly) 
which  is  abfurd  by  the  genenl  propo- 
fition. 

Theabfurdity  of  a  perpetual  motion  will 
fiill  farther  appear,  íf  we  confidcr  that 
the  momenta  of  bodies  are  always  pro- 
portioned  to  the  perpendicular  dercentor 
afcent  to  or  from  the  center  of  the  eaiib. 
Since,  therefore,  in  the  wheel  the  bodies 
are  all  equal  by  fuppofition,  and  the  per- 
pendicular fpaces  through  which  they  de* 
ícend  and  afcend,  above  and  belowlbe 
horizonra]  line  or  diameter  AC,  are 
equal ;  it  foHows,  that  an  equilibriura 
muft  neceíTarily  enfue.  Thus,  fo  far  is 
this  wheel  from  prcducing  a  perpetual 
motion,  that  it  admils  of  none  at  all. 

MQULP,  9rM0LP,  inilie  mecha nicar». 
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^c.  a  cavity  cut  with  a  defign  to  give  its 
form  or  impreflion  to  fome  fofter  matter 
applied  Hierein,  of  great  ufe  in  fculpture, 
foundery, 

The  workmen  employed  in  raelting  the 
wineíal  or  metaliic  glebe  dug  out  of 
mines,  have  each  thcir  feveral  moulds  to 
leceive  the  melted  metal  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  furnace;  bul  thefe  are  difFerent 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  metáis  and 
works.  In  gold-mines  they  have  moulds 
foringots  j  in  filver-mines,  forbars;  in 
copper  and  lead  mines,  for  pígs  or  fal- 
nions;  in  tin-mines,  for  pigs  and  ingois  ; 
and  ¡n  ¡ron-mines,  for  láws,  chimney- 
backs,  anvils,  caldrons,  pots,  and  other 
large  utenfils  and  merchandizes  of  iron, 
which  are  here  caft  as  it  were  at  fii  ít 
liand. 

fe  Moulds  cf  founders^  for  large  works, 
as  ftatues,  bells,  guns,  as  alfo  thofe  for 
fmall  works,  may  be  feen  under  the  ar- 
tide  Foundery. 

Moulds  of  ?noneyersy  are  frames  full 
of  fand  wherein  the  plates  of  metal  are 
caft  that  are  to  ferve  for  the  ftnking  of 
fpecies  of  gold  and  filver.  See  the  árticle 

COlNING. 

Moulds,  in  the  manufaflure  of  paper, 
.are  Jiitle  frames  compofed  of  feveral  brafs 
or  iron-wires,  faítened  togelher  by  ano- 
ther  wire  ftill  finer.  Each  mould  is  of 
the  bignefs  of  the  flieet  of  paper  to  be 
made,  and  has  a  rim  or  ledge  of  wood  to 
which  the  wires  are  faltened ;  thefe 
moulds  are  more  ufuaily  called  frame<:^ 
orforms. 

hrnace  and  crucible  ■  makers  Moulds,  a  re 
made  of  wood,  of  the  fame  form  wiih  the 
crucibles;  that  is,  in  form  of  a  trun- 
cated  cone  :  they  have  handles  of  wood 
íoholdand  turn  íhem  with,  when,  be- 
ing  covered  with  the  earth,  the  workman 
basamind  toround  or  flatien  his  veíTcl. 

Moulds  for  kaden  bulléis,  are  litile  iron- 
pincers,  each  of  whofe  branches  termí- 
natesin  an  hemifpheiicalconcavity,  which 
wlien  fliut,  form  an  intire  fphere  :  in  the 
Hps  or  fides  where  the  branches  meet,  is 
a  lilíle  jet  cr  hole  through  which  ihe 
nielted  lead  is  conveycd. 

teVn-MouLDS.  The  glaziers  have 
two  kinds  of  moulds,  both  ferving  to 
taft  thdr  lead,  In  the  one  they  calí  ihe 
lead  inte  long  rods  or  canes  fit  to  be 
Jrawn  through  the  vice,  and  the  grocves 
wrnud  therein  :  this  they  fometimes  cali 
'Jiíot  mould.  In  the  other  they  mould 
tbofe  üitle  pieces  of  lead  a  líne  thick, 
tw.o  linss  broad,  faítened  to  the 
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iron-bars :  thefe  may  be  alfo  caft  in  the 
vice. 

Goldfmitbj'MovLDs,  The  goldfmíths  ufe 
the  bones  of  the  cuttle-fifli  to  inake 
moulds  for  their  fraall  works,  wl.ich  they 
do  by  preífing  the  pattern  between  two 
bones,  and  leaving  a  jet  or  hole  to  con- 
vey  the  filver  through,  after  the  pattern 
has  been  taken  out. 

Mould,  among  mafons,  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  or  iron  hoélowed  withinfide,  a.n- 
fwerable  to  the  contours  of  the  mould- 
ings  or  corniches,  &c,  to  be  framed  : 
this  is  otherwife  called  caliber. 

Moulds,  among  plumbers,  are  the  tables 
whereon  they  caft  the  ílieets  of  lead. 
Thefe  they  fometimes  cali  fmiple  tables  : 
befides  which  they  have  other  real  moulds 
wherewíth  they  caft  pipes  without  fol- 
dering.    See  the  article  Plumbery. 

MouLDá,  among  grinders  of  optic-glaíTes. 
See  the  article  Grindinh. 

Moulds,  ufed  in  ba/ket-making  are  very 
ílmple,  confifting  ordinarily  of  a  wiilow, 
or  ofier,  turned  or  bent  into  an  oval, 
circle,  fquare,  or  other  figure,  according 
to  the  baíkets,  panniers,  hampers,  hat?, 
and  other  utenfils  intended,  Ón  thele 
moulds  they  make  or  more  propt-rly 
meafure  all  their  work,  and  accordingly 
they  have  them  of  all  fizes,  íliapes,  &c, 

Moulds,  among  taHow-chandlers,  are  of 
two  kinds:  the  firft  for  the  common 
dipped  candles,  being  the  veíTel  wherein 
the  melted  tallow  is  difpofed,  and  the 
wick  dipped  :  this  is  of  wood,  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  fupported  on  one  of 
its  angles,  lo  that  it  has  an  opening  of 
near  a  footat  top  :  the  other,  ufed  in  the 
fabric  of  mould  candles,  is  of  brafs,  pew- 
ter,  or  tin  j  here  each  candle  has  its  feve- 
ral moulds.    See  the  article  Candle. 

AIould,  among  gold-beiters,  a  certain 
number  of  leaves  of  velom,  or  pieces  of 
guts,  cut  fquare,  of  a  certain  fize,  and  iaid 
over  one  anoiher,  between  which  they  put 
the  leaves  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
beai  on  the  marble  with  the  hammer. 
They  have  four  kinds  of  mould?,  twg 
whereof  are  of  velom,  and  two  of  gut; 
the  Imalleft  of  thofc  of  velom  confilts  of 
forty  or  fifry  leaves,  the  largeft  contains 
an  hundred  :  for  the  others,  each  con- 
tains five  hundred  leaves.  The  moulds 
have  all  their  íéveral  cafes,  confifting  cf 
two  pieces  of  parchment,  lerving  to  keep 
the  leaves  of  the  mould  in  their  place,  and 
prevent  their  being  difordered  in  beating. 

Mould,  in  agriculture,  a  loofe  kind  of 
earth,  every  whcre  obvious  on  ibe  fur- 
li  X  a  faco 
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face  of  the  groiind,  called  alfo  natural  or 
iTiother-earth  ;  hy  fome  alfo  ioam,  See 
the  anide  Earth. 

The  goodnefsof  a  mould  for  tbepurpofes 
of  gardening,  &c.  may  be  IcrTown,  ac- 
cording  to  Miller,  by  the  ligl  r,  fmell, 
andtouch.  i;  Thofe  moipds  lint  are  of  a 
bright  chefnut  or  hazelly  colour,  are 
counted  the  hA\ :  oF  ihis  coiour  are  the 
beft  loams,  and  alfo  the  beft  natural  earth  j 
and  this  wiP  be  the  hetrer  yet,  if  it  cut 
like  butter,  and  does  not  iück  obftlnately, 
butisíliort,  tolerably  light,  breakingii>- 
to  fmall  ciods,  is  fweetj  wlll  be  lemper- 
ed  without  cruííing  or  choppíng  in  dry 
weather,  or  turning  10  luortar  in  wet. 
Next  to  that  the  dark  grey  and  ruíTet 
moulds  are  accounted  the  beft  :  but  the 
light  and  darkafli  colourediheworft,  futh 
as  is  ufiially  found  on  cominon  heaihy 
ground  :  the  clear  tawney  is  by  no  mean 3 
to  be  approved  ;  biit  that  of  a  ycllovvifli 
red  colour  is  ihe  worft  of  all  :  this  is  com- 
monly  found  ¡n  wlKi  und  wafteparts  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  molí  part  produces 
nothing  but  gofs,  furze,  and  fern,  ac- 
cordin¿;  as  their  boi  toms  are  more  or  leís  of 
a  li^ht  and  fandy,  orof  a  fpewey,  gravel, 
or  dayey  nature.    2.  All  lands  that  are 
good  and  wholcfome,  will,  aftér  rain, 
or  breaking  up  by  the  fpade,  emit  a  good 
fmell •    3.  By  the  touch  we  m^y  difcover 
wheiher  it  confifts  of  íubftances  entirely 
arenaceou5,  or  clammy  j  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
preíTcd  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  wheiher  it  be  ten- 
der, fatiy,  dettrfwe,  or  íl  ppery  }  or  more 
haríh,  gritty.  porous,  or  ÍViable. 
MOULD  INES3.  a  term  appüed  to  bodies 
which  coriupt  in  the  air,  írom  fome  hid- 
den  principie  of  humidity  thereinj  and 
whofe  corruption  fhev.  s  iiftlf  by  a  certain 
white  down,  or  lanugo,  on  their  furface, 
which,  viewed  ibrough  a  microfcope,  ap- 
penrs  üke  a  kind  ofraeadow,  out  of  which 
arife  hc'bs  and  ílowers,  fome  only  in  the 
bud,  othcrs  ful!  blown,  and  others  de- 
caytd,  each  h^iving  its  root,  ílalk,  and 
othtrpaits.    See  the  ar-icles  CoRRUP- 

TIHN  r'.nfl  VEGETATION. 

MOULDING,  any  thing  csft  ín  a  mouU', 
or  that  ie?ins  to  have  been  fo,  ihough  in 
leality  it  wej  e  cut  v.  iih  a  ciiilfel,  or  the  ax. 
JV'Ioulding  of  íigtires  In  palle  ís  done  as 
follows  :  lake  ihe  crumb  of  a  ncw  drawn 
wliitc  iortf,  beat  it,  and  roll  it  v^'iih  a 
rolling.pin  as  fine  and  as  far  as  it  will 
go  }  then  print  it  on  the  moulds ;  and 
•whfu  it  has  takcn  the  fuitable  figure  you 
defue,  dry  it  in  a  ftove,  and  it  wül  be  very 
hard  f  and  to  prtferve  it  frora  vermin;  you 
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may  mix  a  little  powder  of  aloes  with  it; 
To  mould  fmall  figures  of  ¡afper-colour  j 
oil  your  moulds  with  a  fine  pencil,  and 
diverfify  them  with  fuch  colours  as  you 
pleafe,  with  guni-tragacanth  ;  if  they 
fpread  or  run,  put  a  little  of  the  gall  of 
an  ox,  for  the  tbicker  it  is,  the  harder  it 
will  be  :  then  mould  ycur  pafte  of  the 
colour  of  jafper,  or  the  like  ;  put  it  in  to 
fiU  the  moiild  ;  tie  it  with  a  wire,  and 
take  it  out  5  repair  and  varnifli  it,  and 
fet  it  to  barden. 
MouLDiNGS,  in  architeélure,  projefliires 
beyond  the  naked  wall,  column,  wain- 
fcot,  Éfc.  the  afl'emblage  of  which  forms 
cornichés,  door-cafes,  and  other  decora- 
tionsof  architeélure.  See  pl.  CLXXXI, 
fig.  4" 

Some  mouldingsare  fquare,  others  round, 
fome  are  llraight,  others  curved,  éff, 
and  fome  are  plain,  others  carved,  -rr 
adorned  with  fculpture,  either  hollowed 
orinrelievo!  fome  agaio  are  crownd 
with  a  filiet,  others  are  without,  as  the 
doucine,  talón,  ovólo,  torus,  fcotia,  af- 
tragal,  gula,  corona,  Éfr.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Doucine,  Éfr. 
Mouldings  are  in  archite6lure,  what  let- 
ters  are  in  writing  ;  by  the  various  dif* 
pofitions  and  combinaticns  of  mouldings 
may  be  made  an  infinite  number  of  dif- 
ferent  profiles,  for  all  forts  of  orders  and 
compofitions,  regular  or  irregular  5  and 
yet  all  the  kinds  of  mouldings  may  be 
reduced  to  three,  o'/as.  fquare,  round, 
and  mixed,  i.  e,  compofed  of  die  other 
two.  For  t!)is  reafon,  thofe  whn  irvented 
the  gothic  archite61ui  e,  refolvii^g  toitcede 
from  thol'e  perfeól  figures,  an.l  sffefling 
to  ufe  others  lefs  perfr¿>,  to  dilhnguiíh 
their  architeclure  from  the  antiqup,  in- 
troduced  a  new  fet  of  whimíicnl  n.ould' 
ings  and  ornamenis.  Regular  mould- 
ings  aie  either  large,  as  doucines,  ovólos, 
gulas,  talons,  fcotias,  fefj.  or  fmall,  as 
fillets,  altragals,  conges,  ^c. 
MOULIN,  ori\?r  í/i?  MouLiN.  See  the 

article  Fer. 
MOÜLINS,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vincc  of  Lionoif,and  dutchy  of  Bouihon, 
fituattd  forty-feven  miles  fouth-eait  of 
Boureles. 

MOULINET,  is  ufed,  ín  mechanics,  to 
fignify  a  roUer,  which  being  ciofíed  witti 
two  Icvcrs,  is  ufually  applitd  to  crancs, 
capftans,  and  cther  forts  of  engines  of 
the  like  nature,  to  draw  ropes,  and  feeave 
up  ítonec,  &c, 

MouLiNET  is  alfo  a  kind  of  turnftile,  0: 
wooütn  crofs,  which  turns  hoiizontaüy 
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opon  a  ftake  fixed  in  the  ground ;  ufuaN 
ly  placed  in  paíTages  to  keep  out  horfes, 
aod  to  oblíge  paflengers  to  go  and  come 
one  by  one.  Thefe  moulfnets  are  often 
fet  near  the  outworks  of  fortified  places 
atthe  fides  of  the  barriers,  through  which 
people  pafs  on  foot. 

MOULTING,  or  Mewing.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  MewiNG. 

MOÜND,  a  term  ufed  for  a  bank  or  ram- 
part,  or  other  fcnce,  particulaily  thai  of 
earth. 

MouND,  ¡n  heraldry,  a  ball  or  globe  with 
a  crofs  upon  it,  fuch  as  our  kings  are 
u^ually  drawn  with,  holding  it  in  their 
Itfc  hands,  as  they  do  the  Ibeptre  in  the 

ri£ht; 

MOUNT,  an  elevation  of  earth,  called  al- 
fomountíiin,  SeeMoUNTAiN, 

Sént  Caihar  'ms  of  Moukt  Sinau  See  the 
aíiicle  Catharine. 

Kni^bís  p/Movut  Carmel,  See  thearticle 
Carmelites. 

MouíiT-CASSBL,  a  town  of  the  french 
Neiherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flan- 
ders,  fituatcd  fifteen  miles  foulh-weft  of 
Ypres. 

MouNT  St.  Michael,  a  borough-town 
of  Cornwal,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Englifli  channcl,  called  Mountíbay,  eigh- 
tcen  miles  weft  of  Falmomh. 
It  fcnds  tvvo  members  to  parliament. 

MouNT  St.  Michael  is  alfo  a  fortrefs 
ofFrance,ín  the  province  of  Normandy, 
fituated  on  a  rock  in  the  Englifh  channel> 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  St.  Malo, 

Mount-sorrel,  a  market-town  of  Lei- 
celtciíhire,  feven  miles  north  of  Leicelfer. 

MouNT-EGG.  In  the  lin-works,  after 
the  tin  froin  the  burnt  ore  is  melted 
down  and  remelted,  there  will  fometimes 
remain  a  different  flug  in  the  boitom  of 
the  float  j  this  ihey  cali  mount-egg :  and 
though  üf  a  tin-colour,  yet  is  of  an  iron- 
nature,  as  has  been  found  by  applying  a 
magnet  to  it, 

MouNT  ofPieíjy  certain  funds  oreftabliíli- 
ments  in  Italy,  where  money  is  lent  out, 
on  fome  Tmali  fecurity.  We  had  alfo 
mounts  of  piety  in  England,  raiíed  by 
contribution,  for  the  benefit  of  people 
ruined  by  the  extortions  of  the  Jews, 

MOUNTAIN,  mons,  a  part  of  the  earth, 
rifingto  a  confulerable  heigh!  above  the 
level  of  the  furface  thereof. 
The  origin  of  mountains  is  variouny  af- 
figned  by  pholofophers  :  fome  will  liave 
them  coeval  with  the  world,  and  creatcd 
aloní?:  with  it }  others,  among  whom  is 
Dr.  Burcet,  will  have  thwn  to  take  their 
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rife  from  the  deluge,  urging  that  flie  cx- 
trem£  irregularity  and  djrprder  vifible  in 
them,  plainly  íhews  they  do  not  come 
immediately  outof  the  hand  of  God,  but 
are  the  wrecks  of  the  oíd  world,  broken 
into  the  abyfs.  See  Deluge. 
Others,  again,  allecTse  from  hiftory,  that 
the  roots  of  many  hills  being  eaten  away, 
the  hilis  ihemfelves  have  fubfided  and 
funk  into  plainsj  wheñce  they  con- 
clude,  that  where  the  corruption  is  na- 
tural, the  generation  is  fo  too.  It  appears 
certain  to  many,  that  fome  mountains 
muft  have  been  generatcd  graduslly, 
and  have  grown  up  in  prccefs  of  time, 
from  the  fea-íhells,  &c,  foiind  in  them, 
which  they  fuppofe  may  be  account- 
ed  for,  from  a  violent  wind  iblowing  the 
fand,  éfc.  into  huge  heaps,  which  were 
made  into  a  mafs  by  the  rain,  The 
origin  of  mountains  in  the  opinión  of 
Mr.  Ray,  fcems  to  have  been  from  ex- 
plofions,  by  means  of  fubteiraneous  fíresj 
and  he  thinks  it  very  probable,  that  they 
all  have  vaft  hollows  beneath  them ;  and 
that  this  miiíht  have  heen  the  means  ufed 
at  the  creation,  to  make  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear,  he  thinks  no  way  diífonant  to  rea- 
fon,  fince  hiítory  proves  that  fires  have 
raged  in  fubterraneous  caverns  under  the 
feas;  and  ihere  is  no naturalimpoífibility 
in  fire's  fubfifting  in  fuch  caverns,  even 
when  the  earth  was  all  over  covered  with 
water,  as  at  the  firft  creation. 
Mountains  appear  to  many,  defefls  and 
blemiíhes  in  »he  earth  ;  hut  they  are  truly 
of  the  utmoft  ufe  and  neceílity  to  the  weil- 
being  both  of  man  and  other  animáis. 
They  ferve  as  fcreens  to  keep  off  the  cold 
and  nipping  blafts  of  the  northern  and 
eaftern  winds  ;  they  ferve  for  the  pro- 
du6lion  of  a  great  number  of  vegetables 
and  minerals,  which  are  not  found  in  any 
other  foil ;  the  long  ridges  and  chains  cf 
lofcy  and  topping  mountains  being  gene- 
rally  found  to  run  from  ea(t  to  weft,  íérve 
to  ílop  the  evagation  of  the  vapours  to* 
words  the  poles,  without  which  they 
would  all  run  from  the  hot  countries,  and 
leave  them  deftitute  of  rain.  Mr.  Ray 
ííóiU,  that  they  condenfe  thefe  vapour?, 
liktí  alembic  heads,  into  clouds,  and  fo, 
by  a  kind  of  external  diftiliation,.  give 
origin  to  fprings  and  rivers ;  and,  by 
amaíTing,  cooling,and  conftipating  them, 
turn  them  into  rain,  and  by  that  nrieans 
render  the  fervid  región  of  the  torrid  zone 
habitable.  He  fartber  adds,  that  many 
crcatureí  cannot  live  but  in  particular  fitu- 
ations,  and  evtn  ihe  tops  of  the  higheífc 

and 
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and  the  coldeíl  mountains  are  the  only 
places  where  fome  creatures,  as  well 
birds  as  quadrupeds,  vvill  live ;  of  this 
kind  are  the  ibex  and  chamois  among 
beafts,  and  the  lagopus  among  birds, 
See  the  articles  Ibex,  Éfr. 
To  meafure  the  height  of  a  inountain, 
the  fame  method  muft  be  ufed  as  ís  done 
in  meafuring  any  other  inacceíTible  height. 
See  the  anide  Height. 
Thereisanother method  propofedfor  tak- 
ing  the  height  of  a  mountain,  by  means  of 
\he  baronneter:  thus,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
how  many  inches  or  parts  of  inches,  the 
qiiickfilver  is  depreíTed,  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  we  have  a  mind  to  meafure, 
below  the  altitude  it  hath  acquired,  at  the 
fame  time,  at  the  botiom  or  fuperíícies  of 
the  fea ;  for  henee  the  true  height  of  the 
mountain  may  be  foimd,  from  an  efta- 
bliíhed  proportion.  In  order  to  difco- 
ver  the  height  of  a  mountain,  or  that  of 
any  other  thing,  Dr.  Halley,  fi  om  baro- 
métrica! obfervations,  on  Snowden-hill, 
concludes  that  the  quickfilver  defcends  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  every  ihirty  yards  of 
afcent:  and  Dr.  Derham,  by  gcod  ob- 
fervations on  the  Monument  of  London, 
reckons  eíghty  two  feet  for  eveiy  tenth  of 
an  inch  ;  but,  by  very  nice  obfervations 
which  he  afierwards  niade  with  excel- 
Jent  inftiuments,  at  divers  altitudes,  in 
St.  Paul's  dome,  and  when  the  barome- 
ter  was  at  a  differcnt  height,  he  found, 
at  near  ninety  fett,  the  quickfilver  funk 
one  tenth,  and  at  fomewhat  lefs  than 
doublc  and  treble  that  height,  twotenths, 
and  three  tenths,  according  to  Dr. 
Halley's  and  Mr.  CaíFini's  tables.  See 
the  anide  Barometer. 
To  meafure  the  height  of  a  lunar  moun- 
tain is  a  curious  problem,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  very  ealy  to  effeél  in  the  fol- 
lowingmanner.  Let  C  (píate  CLXXXIÍ. 
fig.  8.)  be  the  moon's  center,  EDB  a 
ray  of  the  fun  touching  the  moon's  fur- 
face  in  D,  and  the  top  of  a  mountain  in 
B.  Draw  C  B  and  C  D  ;  the  height  of 
ihe  mountain  A  B  is  to  be  round.  With 
a  micrometer  in  a  télefcope,  íind  what 
proportion  the  diílance  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain  B,  from  the  circle  of  illumi- 
nation  at  D,  bears  to  the  dinmeter  of  the 
moon,  that  js,  the  proportion  of  thje 
line  DB  to  DF;  and  becaufe  D  F  is 
known  in  miles,  DB  will  bealfo  known 
jn  that  mealnre. 

Novv  admit  that  D  B  :  D  C  :  :  i  :  8,  as  in 
one  cf  the  hiiis  it  wiil  be  5  then  DC* 
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+  dT*=:64  +  i=65=:CB^j  wbence 
^65  — 8.061  — BC;  wherefore  BC^ 
AC—S.oóa— 062=1  AB, the  height 
of  the  mountain  required.  Wherefore 
AC:  AB: :  8  :  o.oSz  : :800o:  62.  And' 
íince  the  moon's  femidiameter  ACnicgS 
miles,  therefore  8000  :  62  ::  1096  :  8.5 
nearly.  This  mountain  then,  being 
miles  high,  is  near  three  times  higher 
than  the  higheft  mountain  on  the  earth. 

Bw;v//V;^  Mountain.    See  Vulcano. 

Cat  of  the  Mountain,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Cat. 

Cock  of  tbe 'WÍOM\iT ,  in  ?oology.  See 
the  article  Urogallus. 

MOUNTING,  in  the  mechanicarts,  fomc- 
thing  that  ferves  to  raife  or  fet  off  a 
work  :  thus,  the  frame  and  its  dependen- 
ees  make  the  mounting  of  a  Icoking* 
glafs ;  the  hilt,  the  mounting  of  a  fword  j 
the  fuft,  or  but,  the  mounting  of  a  car- 
bine,  mufquet,  ^c.  and  the  mounting  of 
a  fan,  is  the  fticks  which  ferve  to  opeo 
and  íhut  it. 

Mounting,  in  military  afFairs,  íignifics 
going  upon  duty  :  thus,  mounting  a 
breach,  is  running  up  to  it ;  mounting 
the  guard,  is  going  upon  guard  j  and 
mounting  the  trenches,  is  going  upon 
duty  in  the  trenches;  but  mounting  a 
cannon,  mortar,  éff,  is  the  feiting  it  on 
its  can  iage,  or  the  raifing  iis  mouth» 

MOUREMANSKOY,  the  north-weftpart 
of  ruífian  Lapland,  in  Europe. 

MOURNERS,  an  order  of  peniients  in  liie 
antient  chriftian  church,  who  lay  proftratc 
in  the  porches  of  churches,  begging  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  as  they  weni  in, 
and  defiring  to  do  public  penance  in  ihe 
church.    See  the  article  Penitents. 

IVIOURNING,  among  the  antients,  svas 
exprtíTed  by  very  diffa-ent  íign?,  asby 
tearing  their  cloaths,  wearing  fackcloath, 
laying  afide  crowns  and  the  olher  enfigns 
of  honour  :  thus  Piutarch,  in  his  Life 
of  Cato,  relates,  that  from  the  timeof 
his  ieaving  the  city  with  PonDpey,  he 
neither  íhaved  his  head,  ñor,  as  iilual, 
wore  the  crown,  or  garland.  A  public 
grief  was  fometimes  teílified  by  a  general 
faft.  Amoñg  the  Romars,  a  year  of 
mourning  was  ordained,  by  law,  ior  wo« 
men  why  had  loft  their  hiifbands.  In 
public  mourning?,  the  íliops  of  Rome 
were  íhut  up ;  the  lenators  laid  aíicie  their 
laticlavian  robes  j  the  confuís  fat  in  a 
lower  feat  than  ufual  5  and  the  womcn 
laid  aíid2  all  their  crnaments.  The  an- 
tients had  a  r^markable  way  of  mouín- 
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íng  for  folíliers  flaín  in  battle ;  the  whole 
ariny  altendcd  the  funeral  folemnities, 
with  their  arms  and  íhields  turned  upfide 
down.  See  the  article  Funeral. 
The  mournings  of  the  eaftern  nations  of 
Indians  are  much  more  clofely  followed, 
though  of  much  íhorter  duration  than 
oursi  Aftcr  the  death  of  a  near  relation, 
they  mourn  fifteen  days,  during  which 
time  they  eat  nothing  but  rice  and  water : 
they  are  not  to  chew  betle,  or  to  ufe  the 
common  waíli^jigs  ;  but  are  to  perform 
afts  of  charíty,  l'uch  as  diftributing  food 
tothepoor;  and  prayers  are  faid,  ínireat- 
ing  the  ahnighty  to  forgive  the  fins  of  the 
deceafed,  and  to  aífign  him  a  good  place 
in  the  other  world,  Ou  the  fixteenth 
day,  when  the  mourning  is  ended,  they 
make  a  folemn  feaft,  according  to  their 
abiliiies,  and  invite  to  it  all  their  friends 
and  neighbours.  After  this  they  annu- 
ally,  on  the  fame  day,  gíve  food  to  tlve 
poor,  and  renew  their  prayers  for  the 
happinefs  of  the  dead  perfon. 
The  colours  of  the  drefs  or  habit  worn  to 
jignify  grief,  are  dífferent  in  different 
countries.  In  Europe,  the  ordinary  co- 
lour  for  mourning  is  black  5  in  China,  it 
iswhite,  a  colour  that  was  the  mourning 
of  the  antient  fpartan  and  román  ladies  ; 
inTurky,  it  is  blue,  or  violer  j  in  Egypt, 
ycllow  j  in  Ethiopia,  brown  3  and  kings 
and  cardinals  mourn  in  purple.  Every 
nation  and  country  give  a  reafon  for  their 
wearing  the  particular  colour  of  their 
mourning :  black,  which  is  the  privation 
of  iight,  Í8  fuppofed  to  denote  the  priva- 
tion of  life  5  white  is  an  emblem  of  pu- 
rity }  yellow  is  to  reprefent,  that  death 
is  ihe  end  of  all  human  hopcs,  becaufe 
thisisthe  colour  of  leavés  when  they  fail, 
and  flowers  when  they  fadc  ;  brown  de- 
notes the  earth,  to  which  the  dead  return  ; 
blue  isan  emblem  of  the  happinefs  which 
it  is  hoped  the  deceafed  enjoys  ;  and 
purple,  or  violet,  is  fuppofed  to  exprefs 
a  mixture  of  forrow  and  hope. 
íMOUSE,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  mus, 
with  a  long  and  almoft  naked  tai!,  and 
a  white  belly.  See  the  article  Mus. 
It  is  common  every  where  in  houfes  and 
fields, 

MousE-EAR,  myofotis,  in  botany.  See  the 

anide  Myosotis. 
MousE-TAiL,  viyojíinis,    See  the  article 

Myosurus, 
iJír-MousE,  forcx.    See  Sorex. 
^íííMousE,  apbrodita,     See  ihe  article 

Aphrodita. 
yoUSEL,  or  MosuL,  a  city  of  afiatic 
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Turky,  ín  the  province  of  Dlarbec,  or 
Mefopotamia,  íituated  on  the  river  Ti- 
gris, oppofite  the  place  where  Nineveh 
Itood  :  eaft  long.  43°,  and  north  lat.  36^. 
MOUTH,  in  anaíomy,  a  part  of  the  face^ 
confifting  of  the  lips,  the  gums,  the  in- 
fides  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  faii- 
val  glands,  the  os  hyoides,  the  uvula, 
and  the  tonfils,  which  fce  under  theic 
proper  articles. 

Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  the  mouth  ín 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  animáis,  is  nicely 
adapted  to  the  ufes  of  fuch  a  part,  and 
well  íized  and  íhaped  for  the  formation  of 
fpeech,  the  gathering  and  receiving  of 
food,  the  catchingof  prey,  Infome 
creatures  it  is  wide  and  largc,  in  others 
Jittle  and  narrow  ;  in  fome  it  is  formed 
with  a  deep  incifure  ínto  the  head,  for  the 
better  catching  and  holding  of  prey,  and 
more  eafy  comminution  of  hard,  large, 
and  troublefome  food  5  and  in  others  with 
a  íhorter  incifure,  for  the  gathering  and 
holding  of  herbaceous  food.  In  bírds, 
it  is  neatly  íhaped  for  piercing  the  air  ; 
hard  and  horny,  to  fupply  the  v/ant  of 
teeth  j  hooked,  in  the  rapacious  kind,  to 
catch  and  hold  their  prey  ;  long  and  flen- 
der  in  thofe  that  have  their  food  to  grope 
for  in  mooriíh  places  ;  and  broad  and 
long,  in  thofe  that  fearch  for  it  in  the 
mud.  Ñor  is  the  mouth  lefs  remarkable 
in  infe¿ls :  in  fome  it  is  forcipated,  to 
catch,  hold,  and  tear  ihe  prey  5  in  others 
aculeated,  to  pierce  and  wound  animáis 
and  fuck  their  blood  j  in  others,  ftrongly 
rigid,  with  jaws  and  teeth,  to  gnaw  and 
.  fcrape  out  their  food,  carry  burdetis, 
perfórate  the  earth,  nay  the  hardeft 
wood,  and  even  (Iones  themfelves,  for 
houfes  and  neíb  for  their  young. 
Mouth  o/ahorfe,  íd  the  manege,  íhoulA 
be  moderately  well  cloven  ;  for  when  i£ 
is  too  large,  it  is  diííicult  to  bit  a  horfe, 
ib  as  that  he  may  not  fwallow  it,  as  the 
horfemen  term  it  j  and  if  he  has  a  fmaü 
mouth,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the  bit 
rightly  lodged  in  it. 

A  horíe  is  faid  to  have  a  fine,  fenfibíe, 
tender,  light,  or  loyal  mouth,  when  he  is 
fo  fcnlible  in  that  pirt  where  the  bit  is 
placed,  as  toobey  the  leaíi  motion  of  the 
bridle  j  fo  a  faife  mouth  is  a  mouth.  that 
¡s  not  at  all  fenfible,  though  the  parís 
look  well,  and  are  well  formed  ;  and  a 
mouth  is  faid  to  be  fixed  and  ccrtain, 
when  a  hoife  does  not  check  or  líeat  up- 
on  the  hand.  •  See  the  article  íIand. 
Mouth  is  ufed  in  the  courts  of  (:rince% 
for  whar  relates  to  thsir  eating  an  J  drink- 
8  ía.: 
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íngí  henee  officers  of  the  mouth,  yeo- 
men  of  the  mouth. 

Opening  and  Jhuiúng  the  Mouth  of  a  car^ 

d'tnaL    See  the  article  Cardinal. 
MOUTON  D'ORE,  an  antíentfrencb  gold- 
coin,  worth  about  tweive  fols  fix  de- 
niers:  it  was  firft  ftruck  ¡n  the  reign  of 
St.  Louií»,  and  probably  took  its  ñame 
irom  the  figure  of  a  lamb  reprefented  on 
one  of  its  fides. 
MOX  A,  a  fort  of  cottoñ  or  downy  fubftance 
feparated  from  the  leaves  of  a  fort  of  in- 
dian  mug-wort ;  ufed  by  the  eaftern  na- 
tions  for  cauterizing  ín  certain  parts  of 
the  body.    See  the  articles  Caustics, 
Cauterization,  and  Cautery. 
The  firft  caufticof  this  kind  we  find  ufed, 
was  by  Hippocrates  and  the  other  antient 
phyficians,  to  cauterize  parts  in  pain. 
Some  of  the  moderns  wonderfully  extol 
cauterization  with  moxa,  as  the  moft  cf- 
fe6lual  means  to  cure,  and  wholly  extír- 
pate the  gout:  but  for  the  art  of  caute- 
rizing with  ít,  Heifter  thinks  it  neceflary 
to  obferve  the  foUowing  particulars,  «t;/^. 
ín  the  firft  place,  to  makea  fmall  cone  of 
the  moxa,  about  a  ihumb's  breadth  long, 
made  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
commonly  ufed  for  a  fuffitus  5  the  bafis 
of  this  cone  ¡9  to  be  ftuck  upon  the  part 
with  gum  arabic,  or  gum  tragacanth, 
and  its  point  is  then  tobe  fired  by  a  candie, 
or  burning  coal  5  by  which  means  not 
only  the  cone  will  be  gradually  confum- 
ed,  but  the  paicful  part  will  be  at  laft 
cauterized,  and  thence  the  pain  of  the 
gout  will  frequently  havefome  remiflion  ; 
but  if  the  pains  do  not  entirely  vaniíh  at 
the  firft,  a  new  cone  is  to  be  applied  again 
to  the  part,  and  the  cauterization  thus 
continued  till  the  pain  ceafcs  ;  but  how- 
cver  this  procefs  may  have  been  cried 
11  p  by  many  of  the  Éuropeans,  it  is  at 
prefent  quite  in  difufe,  on  account,  that 
befides  the  acute  pain  it  esufes,  it  is  fre- 
quently found  to  have  little  or  no  eflfeft. 
MOYNEAU,  orMoiNEAU,  in  fortifica- 

tion.    See  the  article  MoiNEAU. 
MSCYSLAW,  the  capital  of  the  palati- 
jiate  of  Mfcyfl'W,  in  Poland,  fituated 
on  the  frontrers  of  Mufcovy :  eaft  long. 
31^  30^  and  north  lat.  54^  34.'. 
MUCÍLAGE,  in  pharm^acy,  is  in  general 
any  vifcid  and  gbitinous  liquor. 
^For  the  prepiration  of  the  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  we  muft  have  four  veffels, 
either  of  delf-ware,  or  coramon  earth, 
vainiflied.    Into  one  of  thefe  put  a  dram 
asd  a  half  of  white  gum  tragacanth, 
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bruiftíd;  into  another  put  half  an  ounc© 
of  the  feeds  of  pfyllium  ;  inio  another 
three  drams  of  quince- feeds;  and  in  the 
fourth  fix  drams  of  the  root  of  marfli- 
mallows,  well  cleanfed,  cut  into  fmall 
portions  and  bruifed  ;  upon  the  gum  tra- 
gacanth pour  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
Itrawberry-water,  and  as  much  of  beto. 
ny- water;  then  cover  the  veíTel,  and 
place  it  over  hot  aíhes,  for  three  or  four 
hours,  or  till  the  gum  is  entirely  melted 
and  incorporated  with^the  water;  then 
the  matter  is  to  be  paíTed  through  a 
proper  fearce, 

In  preparíng  the  mucilage  of  flea-wort, 
or  pfyllium,  pour  three  ounces  of  ftraw. 
berry-water,  and  as  much  of  bctony- 
water,  on  the  feeds  of  pfyllium  j  then 
cover  the  veíTel,  and  let  the. matter  ftand 
in  infufion  over  warm  aíhes,  for  eightor 
ten  hours  :  after  which,  boil  the  infufion 
gently,  and  ftrain  it  by  expreínon. 
ín  making  a  mucilage  of  quince»,  on  the 
quince-feeds  pour  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  betón  y- water,  and  as  much  of  the 
water  of  ftrawberrics :  cover  the  veífels, 
and  leavc  the  matter  in  fufion,  for  eight  or 
ten  hours ;  after  which  heat  the  infulion 
till  it  is  olmoft  ready  to  boil ;  then  it  is 
to  be  ftrained  by  expreílion. 
Mucilage  alfo  denotes  a  thick  pituitous 
matter,  evacuated  with  the  uriñe,  in  the 
gravel  and  dy furia.     See  the  anides 
Stone  and  DYsuRy» 
Mucilage  alfo  imports  the  liquor  which 
principally  ferves  to  moiften  the  liga- 
ments  and  cartilages  of  the  articulationsj 
and  is  fupplied  by  the  mucilaginous 
glands,    See  the  next  article. 
MUCILAGINOUS  glands,  ¡nanatomy, 
a  very  numerous  fet  of  glands,  ferving 
to  fecrete  the  mucilage  of  the  ¡oints.  See 
Gland,  and  the  preceding  article. 
Thefe  glands  are  commonly  fituated  ín 
the  joint  after  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
gently  preíTed,  but  not  deftroycd  by  its 
molion  }  by  which  means,  when  there  is 
the  greateft  neceífity  for  the  mucilage, 
that  is,  when  the  moft  frequent  motions 
are  performed,  the  greateft  quantiiyofit 
,  muft  be  fecreted,    Thefe  glands  are  foft 
and  pappy,  but  not  friable  j  they  are 
moílly  of  the  conglomérate  kind;  their 
excrerory  du<5ls  are  long,  and  hanglccíe 
like  fj  many  frlnges,  within  the  articula- 
tíon,  which,  by  its  motion  and  preflure, 
will  prevent  obftruelions  in  the  body  ot 
the  gland  itfelf,  or  its  excretories,  and 
will  prvmote  the  return  of  the  mucilage, 
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.^hen  íit  tó  be  taken  iip  by  the  abforbent 
velTels;  and  at  the  fame  lime  ihe  preíTure 
on  ihe  excretory  dii6h  binciers  a  íupeifln- 
ous  excretioh,  while  the  fimbriated  dif- 
pofition  of  ihefc  excretoríes  will  riot  allow 
any of  the  íecreted  liquor  to  he  puíhed  back 
aaain  by  thefe  canals  towards  the  gl  jnd§. 

MlÍGOCARNEOÜS,  a  ñame  whereby 
íome  authors  cali  a  fort  of  abfccfles,  which 
are  partiy  made  \ip  of  fleíh,  and  partly 
ofa  thick  mucous  matter. 

MüCOR,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  mufii- 
room»!  being  fungufes  confifting  of 
roundiíh  liftie  biadders,  in  which  are 
found  numerous  feeds,  aífixed  to  hair- 
like  receptacles,  placed  all  over  the  infide 
of  the  bladdecs. 

MUCOUS  GLANDs,  in  anatomy,  three 
glands,  which  empty  themfelves  into  ihe 
uiethra;  fo  called  by  their  firít  difco- 
vercr,  Mr.  Cowper,  from  the  tenacily 
of  the  liquor  which  they  feparate, 
The  lwo  firft  of  thefe  are  about  the  bíg- 
nefs  of  a  french-bean,  of  a  depreíTed  oval 
figure,  and  a  yellpwifli  colour,  like  the 
proííates  j  being  on  eacli  íide  the  bulb  of 
ihecavernous  body  of  the  uiethra,  a  little 
above  it.  Their  excretory  duóls  fpring 
from  the  ¡nternal  fuiface>  next  the  inuer 
membrane  of  the  iirethra,  into  which  they 
opcn  a  litrlelower,  by  two  diíHnfl  orífi- 
ces, ¡uíl  below  its  bending  under  the  ofla 
pubis,  in  perinjeo,  where  they  difcharge 
a  iranfparent  vifciious  liquor.  The  third 
mucous  gLínd  is  a  fmall,  conglóbate, 
»  yellowifli  gland  like  the  formcr,  but 
ibmewhat  lef?,  fituated  above  the  angle 
el  the  ílexiire  of  the  urcthra,  under  the 
olía  pubis,  in  the  perinaeum,  near  the 
aiiu?.  It  has  two  excretory  duíls,  which 
enter  the  iirethrt  obliqutly,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  below  ihe  two  foriiier,  and  dif- 
chargesa  liquor  like  them  both  in  colour 
sn:l  ronfifience. 

Mucous  FE  VER,  a  term  ufed  by  medical 
wnters,  to  exprefs  thofe  fevei-s,  in  which 
T^^^i\.ne  is  endeavouring  to  rid  herí'elf 
íi  an  abundnncc  of  pituitous,  mucous, 
>nil  Orous  matter.  The  catarrhal  fevers 
all  Ibrts  qreexpreíTed  under  this  deno- 

^  min^tion.    See  CatarrhaL  FEVER. 

MUCRO  cORDis,  in  anatomv,  the  lower 
oriioímed  end  cf  the  heart.  See  Heaut. 

•'^UCUS,  a  muciJaginous  liquor  Jeparared 
^•the  inuooüs  ^landfí,  and  the  noítriW. 

the  aiticles  Mucous  clands,  No- 
STRiLi:,  and  Gland. 
Tiie  mucus  of  the  ureihra  is  a  vifcous 
tnnlparent  liquor,  (¿rving  to  lir.e  an'.l 
iB'>ncate  the  part,  ihaL  ihe  fccd  and  the 
VOL.  III, 
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uriñe  m?y  llíp  more  frcely,  without  elther 
aühering  to,  or  laceraiing  the  part.  The 
mucus  of  the  noltrils  is  a  vifcid  excre- 
inentitious  humour,  ftp^rated  by  its  pro- 
per  glands,  placed  in  the  infernal  mem- 
brane of  thófe  parts,  fervína  ro  nioiften, 
lubricate,  and  defend  the  olfiéiory  net  ves 
which  beiner  extrcmcly  foít  and  naked, 
would,  without  fuch  provifion,  be  fooa 
fpoiled, 

MUER,  a  town  of  Germanv,  in  the  cirrie 
of  Auftria,  and  dutchy  cf  Stiiia,  fituated 
on  the  rivcr  Muer,  twenty  five  miles 
north-wcft  of  Gr.itz. 
Muer  is  alfo  a  river  of  Germanj^,  which 
rifes  in  Bavaria,  and  riinning  eaft  thro' 
the  dutchy  cf  Stiria,  bv  Mutr  and  Gratz, 
unites  with  the  river  Drave,  at  Legard, 
near  Kaniília,  in  ílungary. 
MUFFLE,  in  metaüurgy,  an  arched  cover, 
refiíting  the  ílrcngelt  fire,  and  made  to 
bs  placed  over  coppels  and  teíls  in  the 
operations  of  aíTaying,  to  preferve  them 
from  the  faíling  of  coals  and  afljes  into 
them  5  though,  at  the  fame  tínie,  of  fuch  a 
form,  as  is  no  hindrance  to  the  aclipn  of 
the  air  and  fire  on  the  metal,  ñor  io  the 
iñfpeftion  of  the  aífayer,  The  miJÍHes 
may  be  made  of  any  form,  providing 
they  have  thele  conditions ;  but  thofe  ufed 
with  coppels  are  commonly  made  femi- 
cylindrical  5  or  when  greater  vcíTels  are 
employed,  in.  form  of  a  hollow  heinií- 
phere.  The  mufllc  w.uñ:  have  boles,  thac 
the  aíTjyer  may  iook  in  ;  and  the  fore 
part  of  it  muít  be  always  quite  open,  ibat 
the  air  may  a¿>  befter  in  conjunélion  with 
the  fire,  and  be  inccííantly  renewed  :  the 
aperturcs  in  the  tx\vtfñ¿  ferve  alfo  for  the 
régimen  of  the  fire,  for  the  coid  air  ruíh- 
ing  into  the  large  opening  befürp,  cools 
the  bodies  in  the  veíft-l  j  but  if  fome  coals 
are  put  in  it.  and  its  apertura  befóte  be 
then  fliui,  with  a  door  firted  ro  it,  the  fire 
will  be  increaftíd  to  the  hiolit  ft  dcgree, 
much  more  quicklv  than  it  can  be  by  the 
breathir.g  boles  of  the  furnice.  Ano- 
ther  ule  of  thefe  apenures  is  alfo,  ihat 
thearfenical  v.ipours  of  lead  and  artimc- 
ny  pnlTing  throufih  rhe  boles  in  the  back 
pirt  of  the  mufil'?,  may  not  be  oífenfive 
lo  the  aíFiyer,  who  liands  bffoic  it.  As 
to  the  heii:lrí,  l':np:ih,  and  depih  of .  the 
nu'íTlcs,  thcie  mu'i  be  pi'oportioned  to 
the  hze  and  nunibtM*  of  the  vtrif;  h  they  are 
intenied  to  cover;  and  c?.re  i»iu^  hetiikea 
in  ihts»  that  all  ihc  pnrts  of  the  inner  Tur- 
face  of  thefe  vcflcis  be  in  the  reach  cf  the 
2.fi»tyer's  eye.  The  mofl  ffcqu^nr  fize  of 
the  muflle  is,  howtver,  four  mches  iii^h, 
it  Y  fix 
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fix  or  cígbt  long,  ancí  tbur  or  fix  inclies 
broad.    The  fegments  cut  off  at  the 
(es,  for  the  leíTcr  holes,  muít  be  oí  fuch 
a  proportioneii  height  that  the  leaíl  veíTc-ls 
pal  under,  may  not  be  in  the  way  of  coals 
or  aíhes  falling  into  them.  Wooden 
moulds  of  a  proper  íhape  are  moft  con- 
venient  for  making  thefe  mufHes  in,  and 
the  raatter  for  making  them,  is  the 
fame  wilh  that  of  the  german  clay-tefts; 
that  is,  eiiher  of  a  puré  native  clay^  of  a 
condition  to  bear  the  fire,  which  will  be 
known  upon  the  trial  j  or  fuch  clay  har- 
dened  by  a  mixture  of  the  powdtr  of 
ftones:  and,  in  order  to  thi  forming  of 
thefe,  the  maís  muft  be  made  tolera bly 
foft  and  pliant,  by  kneading  ¡t  on  a  flat 
idone  5  then  fpread  it  out  evenly  into  a 
thin  cake,  fomewhat  longer  and  broader 
than  you  intend  the  muffle  to  be  made  5 
and  ib  thick,  that  two  or  more  thin  piales, 
of  about  two  lines  thick  each,  may  be  cut 
off  from  ¡t.    Oneof  thofe  thin  platesbe- 
ing  cut  off  from  tht*  cake,  is  to  be  rubbed 
over  with  oil  or  íat,  and  ihen  laid  ovcr 
the  mouldj  ihen  cut  out  a  femicircular 
piece  from  the  mafs,  of  the  fame  thick- 
Dtis  wiíh  the  former,  and  lay  this  on  the 
back  plañe  of  ihe  mould,  joining  the  edges 
of  this  píate  tothoftíof  the  former,  weuing 
them  well  wilh  water  :  another  thin  píate 
iDuft  he  cut  oíf,  for  the  bottom  of  the 
muffle.    The  muífle  thus  made,  let  it  be 
wetted,  and  carefully  rubbed  over,  and 
thcn  expofed  to  the  air,  and  afterwards 
baked  in  a  baker's  klln,  or  aífayer's  oven. 
MUFTI,  or  MuPHTi,  the  chief  of  tlie 
ecciefialbcal  order,  or  pnm^te,  of  the 
HiuíTulman  religión.    The  authority  of 
the'mufri  i>;  very  grer.t  in  the  oíionv^n 
emuireí  for  eve:i  the  íultan  himfelf,  if 
he  would  prefti  vc  any  appearance  of  reli- 
gión, car.not,  withGut  hearing  liis  opi- 
nión, put  any  perlón  to  deaih,  or  fo 
innch  as  infli6Í  any  crrporal  puninní^enr. 
In  all  a6tions,  efptcially  crinjinal  ones, 
bií;  opinión  is  reqtiired,  by  giving  him  a 
wiiiirg,  in  whifh  the  cafe  is  ftatecl,  ur- 
der  fti'gned  pr.mfs  ;  which  he  fubirribes 
wilh  the  words,  He  fiall,  ov  fiall  uot  be 
pmi'ijkcd^    Such  o'jiwiird  honour  ¡s  paid 
to  lile  í\ui!ti,  ih.U  ihe  grand  íeignior  him- 
felf riles  up  10  niii),  ?nd  advanf.e?  fevtn 
fteps  t«)  mect  him,  when  he  comes  intohis 
preltnct.    He  alojje  has  ibe  honour  of 
kilTlng  the  lultun\<  Icf;  íhoulder,  whii(t 
ihc  prime  vizier  kílfcs  only  tl^e  hem  (jfhis 
garnjent ;  when  the  grand  í'cionior  ad- 
dieífcs  any  wrili.-g  íu  thcmuíii;  hegivsrs 
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him  the  following  titles  :  "  To  the  efad 
the   wifeíl  of  the  wile  5   ínítru¿led  in 
all  knovvledge;    the  moft  excellent  oF 
excellents ;  abftainirg  from  ihings  un- 
lawful  j    the  fpring  of  virtue  and  truc 
fcience  j  ht-ir  of  the  prophetic  do^^rinesj 
.  refolver  of  the  problcms  of  faith  j  re- 
vealer  of  the  orthodox  articles  j  key  of 
the   ireafures  of  truth  ;   th«  light  to 
doubtful  alUgories  j   ftrengthened  wilh 
the  grace  of  the  fupreme  legiílator  of 
mankind  j  may  the   moft  high  God 
perpetúate  thy  virtues."**    The  elcflioa 
of  the  mufti  is  folely  in  the  grand  feig- 
nior,  who  prefents  him  with  a  veft  of 
rich  fables,  ^r.    If  he  is  convifíed  of 
treafon,  or  any  great  crini?,  he  is  put  in. 
to  a  mortar,  kept  for  that  purpofe  inthc 
Sevcn  Towers  at  Conftantinople,  and 
pounded  to  death. 
MUGGLETONIANS,  a  religious  feñ, 
which  arofe  in  England,  aboui  the  year 
1657  ;  fo  denominated  from  their  leader 
Lodowick   Muggleton,   a  journeyman 
taylor,  who,  wuli  his  aíTociate  Reeves, 
fet  up  for  great  prophets,  pretendipg,  as 
it  is  faid,  to  have  an  abfolute  power  of 
faving  and  damning  whom  they  pleafedj 
and  givíjig  out,  that  ihey  were  the  two 
laft  witneífes  of  God,  that  íhould  appear 
before  the  end  of  the  world. 
MUGIL,  in  itchthyology.   See  Mullet, 
MUG-WORT,  inbotany,  ihe  fame  wilh 
the  artemifia.    See  Artemisja. 
Mug-wort  has  long  been  famous  asan 
uterine  and  aníirpafmodic,  and  a  medi- 
cine üf  great  power  in  all  dil'eafes  of  the 
nerve?.    It  ¡9  evidently  aperient  and  ab* 
ftergent  :   it  promotcs  the  menfes,  and' 
cleaníes  the  womb.    It  is  given  in  de« 
co61¡on,  or,  muci)  more  agreeibly,  in  a 
light  infulion,  in  the  njinner  of  tea.  The 
midvvives  ufe  ít  externally,  by.  bolling  il, 
and  applying  it  to  ihe  belly,  to  promote 
the  meníiriial  dirchaifrt^,  or  the  expiilfion 
of  the  fecundines.    ít  is'by  fome  miich 
recommsnded  as  a  cure  for  the  fciaiica, 
and  is  to  be  laken  for  this  purpofe,  eitlier 
in  powder,  two  dtnms  íbr  a  dolé;  orlb© 
exprtfrcd  ¡U'ce  viraní;,  an  ounce  or  lWOj 
twice  a  dí.y,  for  íbme  montl)?. 
MUID,  a  l  irge  meafure,  in  ufe  amongthe 
fiench,  for  fhíngs  dry.    The  muid  isno 
real  velVrl  uftfd  ;n  a  meaíure,  hut  ancíli. 
mation  o  r  fe  vera  l  o:her  meafure;,  asthí- 
ffcptier,  mine,  mrnoi,  buíhe!,  tff.  S¿e 
the  article  Measuk  i;. 
Muid  is  alfo  onc  ot  rhe  nine  cafics 
guLu-  VL-ñels  ufcd  in^rance,  loputwins 
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íml  otbcr  liquors  in.  The  muid  of  wine 
is  divided  into  two  demi-muids,  four 
quarter-inuids,  and  eight  half-quarter- 
muids,  containing  36  feptiers-. 

MüL,  orMuLL,  one  of  ihe  wefiern  Iflands 
of  Scotland,  being  part  of  the  íliire  of 
Argyle,  and  lying  to  ihs  weítward  of  it : 
this  iíland  is  tweniy-four  miles  long,  and 
in  fome  places  as  mnny  broad. 

Muí.,  or  MuLL  of  Canúre^  thefouib  cape 
or  promontory  of  ihe  rounty  of  Cantire 
oi  Mul,  in  the  firth  of  Clyde,  on  the  weft 
of  Scoiinnd. 

MuL,  or  MuLL  of  Gallo^May,  ihe  fouth 
cape  or  promontory  of  all  Scothnd,  in 
thecounty  of  Galloway,  on  ihe  írirti  fea. 

MÜLATTO,  a  ñame  given  in  the  Indies 
to  ihofe  who  are  begotten  by  a  negro 
man  on  an  indian  woman,  or  an  indian 
man  on  a  negro  woman, 

MüLBERRY,  morusy  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  monoecia-tetrandria  claís  of  plants, 
having  no  corolia  j  the  ítamina  are  four 
fubulated  ere6l  fílaments,  longer  than  the 
cupj  there  is^  no  pericarpium  *,  the  cup 
is  very  large,  carnoíe,  fiicculent,  and 
baccated,  containinga  fingle  ovato  acute 
feed. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  ufed  for  feed- 
ing  filkworms,  fjr  which  purpofc  it 
íliould  not  be  alljwed  to  grow  tal!,  but 
kept  ¡n  a  fort  of  hcdge  j  and  inflead  of 
jiulling  olí  the  leaves  íingly,  they  íhouid 
necut  ofF  with  íheers,  together  with  the 
young  branches.    See  Silkworm. 

MüLCT,  a  íine  of  money  laid  upon  a 
man,  who  has  commitied  fome  fault  or 
Tiifdemeanor. 

MüLCH,  a  lerm  ufed  by  gardeners  for 
rotten  dung,  or  the  like,  thrown  upon 
^eds  of  young  phnts,  to  prefetve  them 
from  the  bad  eíTe^s  of  cold  or  drought. 

MULDAW,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  that 
arifes  on  the  confínes  of  Auftria,  and, 
ninning  north,  through  Bohemia,  unites 
with  tlicElbe  at  Melnick. 

MüLDüRF,  a  low^n  of  Gcrmany,  in  the 
cirde  of  Ba varia,  fituated  on  the  river 
Inn,  forty  miles  calt  of  Munich. 

^ÍULE,  in  zoology,  a  mongvel  kind  of 
quadruped,  ufually  generated>4ietvveen  an 
ais  and  a  mar^,  and  fometimes  between 
ahorfe  and  a  ílie-afs.  The  mulé  is  a  fort 
ot  ainonlter,  of  a  middle  nature  befween 
>is  pjrants,  and  theieíore  incapable  of 
propsgating  its  fpeciesj  fo  carelui  is  na- 
ture to  avoid  filling  the  world  with  mon- 
»*tis.  Moles  are  chiefiy  ufed  in  coun- 
v-ifs  >vhere  ih^re  are  rock  y  and  liony 
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roads,  as  about  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Great  numbers  of  them  are  kept  ín  thefe 
places 5  they  are  ufu.illy  black,  ftrong, 
well  limbed,  and  large,  being  moltly 
bred  out  of  the  fine  fpaniíh  mares  :  the 
mules  are  fometimes  fifteen  or  fixteen 
Iiands  high.  No  creatures  are  fo  proper 
for  carrying  large  burdens,  and  none  ib 
fure  footed.  They  are  much  ílronger 
for  draught  than  oui  horfes,  and  are  oftea 
as  thick-íét  as  our  dray- horfes  5  and  tliey 
vvill  travel  feveral  monihs  together,  with 
fix  or  eight  hundred  we¡¿ht  upon  their 
backs :  they  are  much  h'rdier  and 
ftronger  than  horfes,  and  vvill  live  and 
work  twice  the  age  of  a  horfe  j  and 
thofe  mules  which  are  light  are  fítter  for 
riding  than  horfes,  as  to  the  walk  and 
trot ;  but  they  are  apt  10  gallop  rough. 
MULHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  ín 
the  landgravate  of  A'face,  fituated  oh 
the  river  III,  forty  miles  fouth  of  Straf- 
burg, 

MüLHAUíEN,  isalfo  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  rhe  circle  of  upper  Saxony,  and  lerri- 
tory  of  Thuringia,  fituated  fixteen  miie« 
north-wtft  of  Six  gotha. 

MULIEBRIA,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the 
privities  of  women. 

MULIER,  in  law,  fignifies  the  lawfvil  if- 
íue  born  in  wedlock,  though  begotten 
before.  The  mulier  is  preíerred  \o  an 
eider  brotKer  born  out  of  matrimony  ;  as, 
for  i  nítance,  if  a  man  has  a  fon  by  a 
woman  btfore  marriage,  which  iíTue  is  a 
b'iltard,  and  afterwards  marries  the  mo- 
iher  of  the  bartard,  and  they  b  «ve  another 
fon,  thís  fecond  fon  i?  n.ulicr  ^^nd  lawful, 
and  fiiall  be  heir  of  the  fathtr,  hut  the 
orher  can  be  heir  to  no  perlón.  See  the 
article  BastaRD. 

By  the  civil  law,  where  a  man  ha?  iíTue 
by  a  woman,  if  after  that  he  raarriea 
her,  the  ilVue  is  mulier. 

MULÍERTY,  íignifies  rhe  condílion  of  a 
mulier,  or  Invful  ifiue,. 

MULLER,  or  Mulla R,  denotes  a  ftone 
fíat  and  even,  at  boitom,  hut  round 
a-top,  ufed  for  g/inding  of  matiers  on  a 
marbie.  The  aporhenaries  ufe  mullers  to 
prepare  fome  of  ilieir  teí!?!reous  powtiers, 
aíid  painters  for  their  xolcurs,  eiihei;  tiry 
or  in  oil. 

Mulier  is  alfo  nn  indrument  ufed  by  the 
glafií-grinders  j  being  a  piece  vx  wood,  tQ 
one  end  whereof  is  cemented  the  glafs 
to  be  ground.  It  is  ordinarlly  about  fijc 
ínches  long,  turned  round,  Ste  tliC  ar- 
ticle Glass-grinding. 

liY*  MULw 
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MULLERAS,  a  town  oí  Germany,  in 
ilie  circle  cf  Upper  Saxony,  and  mar- 
quifaie  of  Brandcnbarg.  fituated  ihirty- 
ei^ln  mües  Ibuth-ealt  of  Berlín. 

MULLET,  vtugil,  ¡n  ichthyology,  a  ge- 
iui.>  cf  the  acanihopterygeous  fiílies,  ihe 
liead  of  which  is  of  a  dcpreíTtd  fann  in 
the  anterior  part,  and  the  body  oblong 
and  comi'i'cíTed.  On  each  fide  of  the 
herid,  below  the  noíiriis,  thtre  ftands  a 
litt'.e  bone,  which  is  ferrated  on  its  lower 
píirtj  ihe  eyts  are  not  covered  with  a 
ikin  j  and  i]ieré  are  teeth  on  the  tongue 
and  pélate,  but  none  in  the  jaws  or  fau- 
ces j  the  branchioíttge  membrme  on  each 
fide  contains  fix  oíiicles  ;  thefe  are  oF  a 
crockcd  fían rp,  and  the  upper  one,  which 
ís  the  broi*ieít,  is  cove;ed  by  the  cover- 
ings  ot'  thi»  gills  in  íuch  á  manner,  that 
oniy  five  appear. 

MuLLET  is  Jíb  a  ñame  for  fevcral  fpecies 
cf"  the  rrigla.      ee  TíiiGLA. 

IVIULLET,  or  iViOLLET,   ¡n  heraldry,  a 
.  bearing  in  lonn  of  a  fl  it,  or  rather  of 
the  rowel  ofa  fpur,  which  it  originaliy 

.  reprefented, 
The  muUet  has  but  five  point*  5  when 
there  ar^  fix  it  Is  called  a  ftarj  tho'  others 
raake  thi?  ditference,  that  the  niullet  is, 
or  ought  to  be  alwyys  pierced,  which  a 
ílar  is^not.    Sre  píate  CLXXXI.  fig.  2. 

!  The  mullet  is  uiiially  the  difFerence  or 
diíiinguilhing  mark  for  the  í'ourth  fon, 
or  thií  d  broihsr,  t>r  houle;  'hough  it  is 
ofren  borne  alone,  as  coat-armour. 

MC/LLÜS,  the  Time  with  mullet,  See  the 
arricie  MuLLET. 

.MULSUM,  MULSE,  a  Hquor  made  of 
wine  and  hom-y,  or  even  of  wine  and 
w;;ter.    See  thf.  :irticle  Hydromel. 

MULTA,  or  Multüra  episcopi,  is 
í.iid  to  be  a  fatisfaíiion  antiently  made 
to  ihe  king  by  the  biíliop?,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  power  to  make  thoir 
laít  wills  and  t-Jlnments  j  and  have  the 
probate  of  ihe  wills  of  oihei*  men,  and 
alfb  the  grantínp  cf  adminilirations. 

MULTAN,  orMouTAN,  a  oty  of  hithe'r 
India  in  AHa,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Multan,  fituated  on  the  river  Indus, 
caft  long.  yz^  i n^^íh  lat.  30''.  ^ 

MULTANGULAR,  a  figure,  or  body, 
vV'jjch  h.is  nriar.y  angles. 

MULTILATERAL,  in  geometry,  is  ap- 
plied  to  thofe  figures  which  have  more 
than  four  fides  or  angles,  morp  ufuaily 


called  polvp:ons.  Seethe  articlePoLYGoy 
MULTINOMÍAL,  or  Multinomial 
ROOTS,  in  mathematics,  fuch  roots  as 
are  compofed  of  many  ñames,  parís,  or 
,  raembers;   as    +  ¿  +       f,  &c.  Sé^ 

the  article  RoOT. 
MULTIPLE,  muliiplex,  ín  arithmetic,  j 
number  which  con)prehends  fome  other 
feveral  times,  thus  6  is  a  múltiple  of  2, 
and  12  is  a  múltiple  of  6,  4,  and  3,  com- 
prthending  the  firft  twice,  the  lécond 
thrice, 

Múltiple  ratio,  or  proportion,  ís 
Úwt  which  is  between  múltiples.  Ifthe 
JtíTer  term  of  the  ratio  be  an  alíquotpan 
of  ihe  gieriter,  ihe  ratio  of  the  greater 
to  the  lefs  is  called  múltiple;  and  thatof 
the  lefs  to  the  greater  rubnuihiple.  A 
fubmultipie  number  is  that  coniained  ¡n 
the  múltiple  ;  ihu?,  the  numhers  i,  2, 
and  3,  are  Tubmultiples  cf  g.  Duple, 
triple,  &c.  ratios,  as  alfo  fuhduple?, 
fubtriples,  ^c.  are  fo  many  l'pecies  of 
múltiple  and  fubmuUiple  ratios,  See 
the  article  Ratio. 

MULTIPLICAND,  in  arithmetic,  oncof 
the  fa«5lois  in  the  rule  of  multiplication  j 
beíng  that  number  which  is  given  tobe 
multiplied  by  anolher,  which  is  called' 
the  multiplicator,  or  multiplier. 

MULTIPLICATION,  in  general,  the 
aíl  of  incrsafing  the  number  of  any 
thing, 

Multiplication,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  nife 
by  which  any  given  number  may  be 
fpeedily  increafed,  according  to  any  pro- 
poled  number  pf  times, 
Multiplication,  which  is  the  fourth  rule 
in  arithmetic,  ferves  inftead  of  many 
additions  5  the  product  of  a  multiplica- 
tfon  being  only  the  repetition  of  the  mi)!- 
tiplicand  fo  many  times,  as  there  are 
i?nits  in  the  multiph'er. 
Cafe  I,  To  multiply  fingle  numbcrs  by 
one  another, 

All  the  varíety  that  can  happen  in  ihts 
cafe  is  expreífed  in  the  followirg  tableqf 
multiplication,  which  muft  be  perftílly 
gotby  heart,  for  thercady  performance íf 
any  operation  in  multiplication  :  iliits 
Wtí  learn,  by  the  table,  that  3  times  3  is 
95  that  3  times  6  is  18,  We  have 
in'  this  lable,  omitted  multiplying  wih 
2,  it  being  fo  vcry  eafy  that  any  one  ni'jy 
do  it. 
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MULTIPLICATION  TaELF.. 


3X3=  ^ 

,4X4=  ií> 

5X5=25 

6x6  —  36 

7X7=49 

8x1^  =  04 

3X4=12 

4X5  =  20 

5X6=30 

6x7  =  4^ 

7X8=56 

iXc^  —  77 

4X6  =  24 

5X7=35 

6X^  =  4^ 

7x9  =  6,^ 

9X9  =  81 

]x6  =  i8 

4X7  =  2? 

5X8=4^ 

6x9=74 

5X7  =  21 

4X8=32 

sX9=45 

3x8  =  24 

4X9  =  36 

■?X9  =  27 

Cafe  IT.  To  multiply  a  compound  num- 
bei*  by  a  Tingle  one. 
ule.  Having  placed  tlie  multiplier  un- 
u  r  tlie  iinif  s  place  of  the  muliiplicand  5 
flirt,  multiply  the  unit  of  the  multipli- 
cand  by  the  imiltiplicr;  if  iheir  produ¿l 
be  lefs  tban  ten,  itt  it  down  underneafh 
irs  ovvn  place  of  unir?,  and  proceed  to 
tht  nexl  figure  of  the  multi'plicand  :  but 
if  tlieir  produ<5\  be  aboVe  ten,  or  tens, 
then  fet  down  the  overplus  only,  or  odd 
Sgure,  as  in  addítion,  and  carry  the 
faid  (en  or  tens  in  minf?,  till  you  have 
multiplied  ihs  next  figure  of  the  mul- 
tiplirand  vvith  the  multiplíer:  then,  to 
iheir  produíl  add  tlie  ten  or  tens  beared 
in  mind,  fetting  down  the  overplus  of 
iheir  fum  above  the  tens,  as  before;  and 
fo  proceed  in  that  manner  iintií  all  the 
figures  of  the  multiplicand  are  multiplied 
wiih  the  multipHer. 

Kxample.    $uppofe  it  were  requircd  to 
multiply  3213  by  3. 
3213  Multiplicand, 
3  Muliiplier. 

9639 

P.xamyie  r.    Lct  it  be  reqnired  to  multiply  78094  by  7565. 
TheoperatioB.    78094  Multiplicand. 

7561  Muhiplier. 

23428^  The  fírft  particular  produ6l  wíth  3. 
468564    The  fecond  particular  produ6l  with  60. 
390470      The  third  particular  product  wiih  500. 
546658       The  fourih  particular  produ6l  with  7000. 


For.  beginnirg  at  fhe  urit's  place  3,  fay 
3  times  3  is  9,  which,  beciuí'e  it  is  leís 
ihan  ten,  fet  down  linderneaih  its  own 
place,  and  proceed  to  the  next  place  of 
tens,  faying  3  times  1  is  3,  which  fet 
down  undcrneath  its  own  place  5  then  at 
the  next  phce,  'visc.  of  hundreds,  fay 
3  times  2  is  6,  which  fet  down  as  beforej 
laltly,  at  iha  place  of  thoufands,  fay  3 
limes  3  is  9,  which  heing  fet  down 
iinderneath  its  own  place,  the  opera- 
tion  is  finiflied,  and  the  true  produft 
is  9639, 

Cafe  III.  To  multiply  one  compound 
numbtr  by  another. 

Rule.  Place  every  number  refpeflively 
under  its  own  kind  :  muhiply  eacli 
figure  of  the  multiplicfind  by  rach  íigui'e 
cf  ihc  muhiplier  as  brforej  and  obl'ervc 
to  fet  the  firli  figure  of  each  refpeíiivc 
produíl  iiníter  that  figure  of  the  multir- 
plier,  by  which  it  was  made ;  laltly, 
add  fhe  feveral  produóls  together  for  ihe 
whole  product. 


590624922  The  tota],  or  true  produ6l  required. 

lar  produ6^s  are  added  together;  then 
to  their  lum  annex  Ib  many  cyphers  íis 
there  are  in  either  or  beth  the  fadorr, 
as  in  the  fullowing  examples. 


When  there  is  a  cypher  or  cyphers  to 
the  righi  hand,  eithtr  or  tlie  mult'pü- 
c¿nd  or  multiplier,  or  to  both,  in  thitt. 
cafe,  multiply  tlie  figures  as  before, 
peglefling  the  cyphers  yniil  the  particu- 

Example  2, 
9538 
4600 


5  722,8 
3^T';2 

4387480P 


Example  3. 
S7600 

 79_ 

788Í 
6132 

(3 '9^04.00 


Exampie  4, 
785000 
^6900 

7065 
47  t  o 

44666500000 


If 
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Jíh  be  rfquii^ed  to  multiply  any  number 
by  10,  100,  icoo,  locoo,  &c.  h  is 
on!y  anntrxing  the  cyphers  of  the  imilti- 
plicr  to  the  figures  of  the  multiplicand, 
and  the  work  is  done:  thus  578X1011: 
5780,  570X  ioorz57Soo,  578X1000— 

578000,  578X10000— 5780000,  ^ÍT.  If 

a  quantity  be  multiplied  by  the  com- 
poncnt  p;'.rt  of  the  multiplier,  the  pro- 
dijfl  will  be  the  fame  as  if  ¡t  had  been 
multiplied  by  the  multiplier  itrelf :  thus, 
^45  by  7,  and  the  prüdu(5l  by  6  is  ihe 
fdine  as  \í  245  was  multiplied  by  7X6, 
that  is  by  42. 

For  the  proof  of  multiplication,  it  is  to 
be  obíeived  ihat  ihe  pvoduíl  is  then  right 
when  being  divided  by  ihe  multiplier  it 
quotes  the  multiplicand  j  or  divided  by 
the  multipíicand  it  quotts  the  multiplier, 
See  ihe  article  División. 

Crcjs  Multiplication,  otherwife  caHed 
duodecimal  arithmetic,  is  an  expeditious 
method  of  multiplying  rhings  cf  feveral 
rpecies,  or  denominations»  byí)thers  hke- 
v/ile  of  íiifferent  fpecies,        e.  g.  Shil- 
lings  and  pencc,  by  fliülings  and  pence  5 
feet  and  ínches,  by  fett  and  inchef. 
This  is  much  uled  in  meafuring, 
and  the  method  is  thus  : 
Suppofe  5  feet  3  incbes  to  be 
multiplied  by  1  fcet4  in1:hes ;  fay 
s  times  5  fcst  is  lo  feet,  and  z 
times  3  is  6  inches  j  again,  fay  4 
times  5  is  20  inches,  or  i  foot 
f  inches;  and  4  times  3  is 
parís,  or  i  inch  :  the  whole  fum 
mtkes  IS  feet  3  inches.    Iii  ihe 
lame  manner  you  may  manage  ^ 
íhillings  and  pence,  &c. 
For  the  muitiplication  of  vulgar  and  de- 
cimal fra61ions,  fee  the  arlicles  FraC- 
TiON  and  Decimal. 

Multiplication,  in  algebra.  The 
general  rule  for  the  figns  is,  that  when 
the  figns  of  the  fa8ors  are  alike  (/.  e, 
boih  -f  or  both — )  the  fign  of  the  pro- 
cii»ít  is  5  but  when  the  figns  of  the 
íaJiors  are  unüke,  the  fi¿n  of  the  pro- 
<iua  is  — . 

Cafe  1.  When  any  pofitive  quantity,  -^-a, 
is  multiplied  by  any  pofitive  number,  -}-//, 
ííie  meaning  i?,  that  -j-  ¿2  is  ío  be  taken 
as  many  times  as  there  are  units  ir)  ; 
an.i  the  produfl  is  evidently  7/  ¿1. 
ÍJafe  s.  When  — ^  is  multiplied  by  ?/, 

Muir,    a  +  b 
By    ^+  b 


5 
a 

10 
I 


PiOj. 


aa-{-ab 


then  —  /2  ís  to  be  taken  as  often  ns  tliere 
are  units  in  ;¿j  and  the  produ¿\  mull 
be  —  7t  a. 

Cafe  3.  Multiplication  by  a  pofiiivc 
number  implies  a  repeated  addition:  but 
multiplication  by  a  negative  impües  a 
repeated  fubtra<5\ion.  And,  when -f  ^  ¡5 
to  be  multiplied  by  —  71^  the  meaning  ¡g 
that  +  a  is  to  be  fubtraé^ed  as  ofren  as 
there  are  units  in  ?t :  thcrefore  the  pro- 
du61  is  negative,  being  — 
Cafe  4.  When  —  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  —  //,  then  —  /z  is  to  be  fubtracted  as 
often  as  there  are  units  in  «;  but  tofub- 
trh^  —  a  is  equivalent  to  adding  4-5,  con- 
feqnently  the  produél  is  -f  « ¿2.  The  fe- 
cond  and  fouith  cafes  may  be  iüulbaled 
in  the  following  manntr  : 
It  is  evident  that  -f  a  —  mo  j  thereforc 
if  we  multiply  -f  —  «  by  the  pro- 
duíl  muft  vaniíh  or  be  c,  becaufe  ihe 
fi¿\or  a  —  ¿z  is  o.  The  firft  term  of  the 
produ(5l  \s-\-  ?ia  (by  cafe  1.)  Therefore,  ' 
the  fecond  term  of  the  produíl  mwd  be 
— a,  which  deftrcys  +  na  jio  that  the 
whole  produft  muít  be  ?i  a  —  na-ZLo, 
Therefore,  —  a  multiplied  by  4-  //  gives 

—  Tía, 

In  the  like  manner,  if  we  multiply -{-5 

—  ^zby  — «,  che  fírft  term  of  the  pro- 
duól  being  — na^  the  latter  term  ol  the 
produft  muft  be  4-  ?/ ^,  becaufe  ilie  two 
together  muft  deftroy  each  other,  or 
their  amount  o,  fince  one  of  the  faólors 
(viz.  a — d)  is  o.  Therefoie,  — a  mul- 
tiplied by  —  «  muft  give  na. 

If  the  quantiMes  to  be  multiplied  are 
fimple,  find  the  fign  of  the  produél  by  the 
laft  I  ule  5  after  it  place  ihe  produ£t  of  the 
co-efficients,  and  ftrt  down  a¡l  the  leitcis 
after  one  another  as  btfore. 

E  X  A  M  p  l  E  s. 


Mult.  +  a 

I  —  za 

+  6;v 

By  +  ¿ 

1  +  4^ 

—  Ka 

Product      a  b 

—  ab 

— 3o«A". 

Mult.  —^x 

+  3  ¿?¿ 

By  — 4íí 

-  5^^ 

Sum        aa-{-  zabf  bb 


Produfl  -f  3 —  i  ^aabc. 
To  multiply  ccmpound  quantitíe?,  ycu 
muft  multiply  every  part  of  the  multi- 
plicand by  all  the  parts  of  the  muhiplier 
taken  one  after  another,  and  then  col- 
leól  all  the  produSs  into  one  fum  :  the 
fum  fliall  be  the  produ¿l  re<juired, 

a¿2— 3¿ 

'  A-^-T^b  

^  Zaa — jzab 
2        4-  10  a  b —  1 bh 


^aa^2.  a  t-r-  i  ^  b  b 


Mult, 
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Mult. 
By 

Prod. 
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■VZab-^iGbb 


XX  —  a  X 

X  +  a 

XXX  —  a  X  X 

•\-  ax  X  —  aax 


a  a  »  .  o.  —  i6  ¿  ¿ 

aa^ab-{-bb 
a-^b 


5  aa  a-^-  aab  abb 
¿  — aab  —  abb — bbh 


Sum  aaa  . .  o.  , 

produñs  that  arífe  from  the  multiplica- 
tionof  2,  3,  or  more  quantities  as  ¿  r, 
are  faíd  to  beofa,  3,  or  more  dimen- 
lions ;  and  thofe  quantities  are  called 
faftors  or  roQts. 

If  all  the  fiÓlors  are  equal,  then  thefe 
produíls  are  called  powers  j  as  «  «  or 
are  powers  of  a*  Powers  are  expreíTed 
fomttimes  by  placing,  above  the  root  to 
the  right  hand,  a  figure  exprefling  ihe 
number  of  faólors  that  produce  them, 
thus: 

powerofthe  ra 
root  a,  and  \ 
is  generally  < 
exprelled       i  a 
thus  :  t  cí 


4 

s 

Thefe  figures  which  exprel's  the  number 
ofí  íftors  that  produce  powers  are  called 
their  Índices  or  exponenis  ;  thus  a  ¡sthe 
Índex  of  And  powers  of  the  fame 
root  are  multiplied  by  adding  their  ex- 
poncnisthus:  a^y.a^zza>.  a'^xa^z=.a^. 

Soniftimes  it  is  ufeful  not  a6lu.illy  to  mul- 
tiply  compound  quantities-,  butio  ílt  them 
down  uj>ün  the  fign  of  Mulliplicaríon 
(x)  l)t:iween  them,  drawing  a  line  over 
eadi  of  rhe  compound  fjílors.  Thus 

«  +  ¿x  a — ¿expreíTcs  the  proJufl  of 
b  nailripJieil  hy  a  —  b. 

MüLTiPLicATiONi  f  furds.    See  Surds. 

MÜLTIFLICATOR,  or  multipi.ier, 
inartihnietic,  a  number  multípiying  ano- 
Iher called  the  multiplicand.  See  Mul- 
tiplica nd  and  MULTIPLICATION. 
Th-j  jarger  number  is  generally  niade  the 
niuliiplicand,  and  is  placed  above  the 
fmaÜer,  or  multiplicator  :  but  the  refult 
•8  ihfe  fame,  which  foever  of  the  numbers 
bemade  multiplicand,  or  multiplier, 

LASs,  in  optics,  ene 
whsrcin  o^}eí\s  appcar  increafed  in 
nombtr. 

is  oíherwife  called  a  polyhedron,  be- 
ífg  ground  into  Tevcnil  planes,  that  make 
ai5¿ie5  wáh  each  other >¡  tbraugh  which 


,o,.  —  bbb 

the  rays  of  light  ifloíng  from  thefirrjc 
point  undergo  different  refra6lions,  fo  a* 
to  enter  the  eye  from  every  furface  in  a 
different  direólion. 
MULTTSILIQUOUS  plants,  thofe 
•  which  have  after  each  flower  many  dr- 
ftinfV,  long,  ílender,  filiqu»  or  pods,  in 
which  their  feed  is  contained :  Aich  are 
bear's  foot,  columhine,  houfe  leek,  na- 
ve!-wort,  orpine, 
MULTITÜDE,  an  aíTembJage,  or  co]- 
le6iion  of  a  great  number  of  diílinct 
perfons  or  things  t  thus  we  fay,  a  muí- 
titude  of  men,  of  horfes,  of  trees,  &c. 
The  units,  or  individuáis,  that  make  a. 
muhitude,  may  be  or  the  fame  or  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  natures  of  things  ;  and" 
thnt  whether  they  are  really  íeparated 
from  one  another,  or  cnly  diftinguiflied 
bv  the  im3,^ination. 
MüLTIVALVES,  in  ratur.^1  hiftory,  the 
ñame  of  a  general  clafs  of  ílicll-ñíli  dif- 
tinguifiied  from  the  univalves,  which- 
confiít  of  only  or.c  íhel),  and  the  bivalves, 
which  cónfill  of  two,  by  their  conhlling 
of  three  or  more  íhells.  See  SüEll, 
Univalves,  and  Bivalvas. 
Of  thefe  ihere  are  much  fcwer  fppcies, 
than  either  of  the  univalve  or  bivalve 
clafs.  A  late  accurate  French  author  has 
ranked  all  the  fpecies  unJer  fix  genera, 
which  are  thefe:  j.  The  ec/j or  fen^ 
€ggs.  z.  The  'varmicul:  or  fea-worms. 
3  .  Balani  or  center-íliells.  4.  The  poi- 
Upicídes  or  thumb-íhells.  5.  Tf'C  cojichir 
aJiatifsra  or  goofe-flieils.  And  6.  The 
pholades, 

MÜLVI  A,  a  rivdr  of  Barbary,  in  Africa, 
which  rifes  in  the  raountains  of  Atlap, 
and  divides  the  empite  of  Morocco  frcni' 
the  kipgdom  of  Algiers,  and  then  i'AW 
into  the  Mediterránean,  weíl  of  Mar- 
falquiver. 

MUM,  a  kínd  of  malt.Hquór,  much  drank 
in  Gt-rm.^ny  }  and  chiefly  brought  frcní 
Brunf^if  fc,  which  i«  'herplace  of  moít  note 
for  makif!g  it.    7'he  procefs  cf  brew- 
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íng  mum,  :is  recorded  tn  the  town- 
hoafc  of  rhat  city,  is  as  follows:  Take 
fjxty-three  gallons  of  water  ihat  has 
been  bciled  tiil  one-tbín!  pnrt:  is  con- 
fiimed,  and  brew  it  wiih  leven  buíliefs 
of  wheateñ-ma!t,  one  buíhcl  of  oat-meal, 
and  one  buflul  cf  ground  bean? ;  when 
ít  is  tunned,  the  hogíhead  muít  not  be 
filled  too  full  at  fii  ft ;  as  foon  as  it  be- 
gins  to  woik,  piit  into  it  three  pounds 
of  the  inner  rínd  of  fír  ;  one  pound  of 
tbe  tops  of  fir  and  beach  ;  three  hand  - 
filis  of  cnrduus  benediílus ;  a  handful 
or  rwo  of  the  flowers  of  rofa  foljs  ;  add 
blIr^e^,  betony,  mai  joram,  avens,  penny- 
royal,  and  wild  thyme,  of  each  a  hand- 
ful and  a  haU"  ;  of  eider- flowerf?,  two 
bandfuls  or  more ;  feeds  cf  cardairmm 
bniifcd,  thiily  ounccsj  barben  ies  bruifcd, 
one  ounce  j  when  the  líquor  has  woiked 
a  whlle,  pnt  ihe  herbs  and  feeds  into 
the  vefiVl  j  and,  aftíír  ihey  are  addcd,  Ict 
jt  work  over  as  litlie  as  poíTiblej  then 
íili  it  up  :  iallly,  wlien  it  is  ítopped,  put 
into  the  hogíhead  ten  nevv-l?.id  cg^s  un- 
broken  ;  ítop  ¡t  upclofe,  and  drir.k  it  at 
two  years  end.  Our  engüíli  brewer?, 
inftcad  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir,  ufe  car- 
damum,  ginger,  and  faíTafrasj  and  alfo 
add  elecampane,  madder,  andred-fanders, 
Mum,  on  being  imported,  pays  for  every 
bar  reí  i  1.  5  s. 
MUMMY,  a  body  embalmcd  or  drleJ,  in 
the  mannerufed  r.y  the  antient  Egyptians: 
cr  the  coinpofition  with  which  it  is  em- 
balmed.  There  are  two  kinds  cf  bodies 
denonunated  mummíes  :  the  ñiíi  are 
only  carcafes  diied  by  xhe  i>eat  of  the 
fiin,  and  by  th?.t  means  kept  from  putre- 
facción :  Thefe  are  freq'.ií:nily  found  in 
ihe  Tíínds  of  Lybia.  Somc  imngine,  ihnt 
thefe  are  the  budics  of  deceaíed  people 
buried  there  on  purpófe  to  keep  fhem 
ituire  witliKut  embalniing  5  oihiMs  ihink 
tliey  are  the  carcaíT-s  of  travtlltrf,  who 
hrive  been  ovcr'.vhcimed  by  tl  e  ciovids  of 
fond  r.^iícd  by  the  hnrricanes  frcqtient 
in  tlio5e  del\ris.  The  íccor.d  kind  oK 
nuHOínifs  are  bod'ts  t?tken  out  of  the 
c«t^co!iibí,  near  Cairo,  in  whicli  il;e 
E;;yptians  deprfited  their  dead  after 
ernSsIniing.  F^r  a  further  acconnt  of 
n;umm)e5,  antl  ihc  m.-^nner  cf  embaiming 
de^d  boditS,  (te  KMJJALMINr;, 
We  ]nve  t^vo  diíforent  Pubíbinres  pre- 
íer^c•d  for  medirinal  uTe  vndfrthe  nr^me 
cf  mii-.iimy,  tht,ii^li  both  in  fome  de- 
gue  oí  ihc  Taijic  üijgin  :  tí  e  one  i?  the 
cliyt-d  and  piVfrived  flt  cf  laiili  Ml 
bodies,  embuliñed  miih  myuh  ;ind  ipicu^j 
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the  other  is  the  líquor  rnnning  from  fijj' 
mummief!,  when  newly  prepared,  c 
when  .aíFcfted  by  great  heat  or  damp 
This  lalter  is  fometiirfes  in  a  liqui ' 
fotnetimes  of  a  folid  form,  as  it  is  pre- 
ferved  in  vials  well  Üopped,  or  fuftered  to 
dry  and  barden  in  the  air,  The  fíift 
kind  of  mummy  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
pieces,  of  a  Inx  and  friable  texture,  licht 
and  fpiin^^y,  of  a  blackiíñ  brown  colour, 
and  ofien  damp  and  clarv.my  on  the 
Anfíce  :  it  is  of  a  flrong  bnt  difagrceable 
fmcll.  The  fecpnd  kind  of  nunnmy  ín 
its  liquid  liare,  is  a  thick  opakeand  vif. 
cous  fluid,  of  a  blackiíli  colour,  hut  not 
difjgreeable  fmell.  In  its  indurated  (late, 
it  is  a  dry  folid  fubllance,  of  a  fineíliin- 
ing  black  colcur,  and  clofe  icxtare, 
eafdy  broken,  and  of  a  good  fmell  j  vcry 
ínflaminable,  and  yielding  a  fcent 
myrrh,  and  aromatic  ingredienls  wlii 
burning.  This,  if  we  cannot  be  con- 
tent\viihout  medicines  from  our  own 
bodies,  ought  to  be  ihe  mummy  ufcd  in 
the  Hiops  j  but  it  is  veiy  fcarce  and 
dear,  while  the  oiher  is  (o  cheap,  that 
it  will  ahvays  be  moft  in  ufe. 
All  thefe  kinds  of  mummy  are  broii^lit 
from  Egypt,"  but  we  sre  not  to  imagine, 
that  any  body  brtaks  up  the  real  egypiian 
rr.unimie^j  to  íéll  them  in  pieCes  to  the 
druggift?,  as  ihey  may  make  a  ipuch 
better  market  of  thcm  in  Eiirope  wliolé, 
whtn  they  can  contrive  to  get  them. 
What  ourdruggifts  are  fupplied  wiib,  iS' 
the  fieíli  of  executed  criminal?,  or  cf  any 
other  hodies  the  Jews  can  get,  who  lili 
them  with  the  commcn  bitumen,  fo 
plentiful  in  that  parí  of  the  worid  ;  and 
adding  a  little  aloes»  and  two  or  thrte 
other  cheap  ingredients,  fend  them  to 
be  baked  in  an  ov^n,  till  tite  ¡uices 
are  exhaled,  and  the  emhaloiing  ni^tl^r 
has  peneirated  fo  íhoroughly  that  tbe 
ílefli  will  keep,  and  ber^r  tranlportir.g 
into  Ei:rop8.  Mummy  has  betn  elhemed 
refolvent  and  balfamic ;  but  wlíStcver 
viriues  hnve  been  attributtd  to  ir,  l«ni 
to  be  fuch  as  depend  nio?e  upon  tbe  in- 
gricdients  uOd  in  prepsrirg  the  fkOi,  iban 
ín  the  fltíli  itfclf  í  and  it  vvonldfi!relyb« 
betrer  to  give  ihofe  Ingredients  withüut 
fo  íliochir.g  an  addítron. 
Bifides  the  mummy,  the  hnmrín  body 
has  befn  made  to  fu  =  n:íh  many  oÚMt 
fuhílrince!^  for  medicin:»!  piiinofes  :  Tl^us 
the  IkulI  has  been  cekl  r;^i'  d  for  it--  'ma- 
ginary  virtues  againft  the  d'íeafis  cf  i'ie 
hea.d  :  the  veiy  n'óís  grcwing  en  tbs 
iku'U  of  huiDUi  iKcHlous,  has  been  ínu- 
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pofed  to  poíTcfs  anti-epileptic  vírtues:  (he 
fat  of  the  human  body  has  been  rtcoin- 
iiiended  as  good  in  rheumatifnis ;  and 
the  blood,  and  in  íhort,  every  other  psrt 
or  hunioiir  of  the  body,  have,  at  one 
lime  or  other,  been  in  repute  íor  the 
cure  of  foine  difeafe :  but  at  prefcnt  we 
are  grown  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the 
virtues  afcribed  to  the  paits  of  the  h». 
man  body  are  either  imaginary,  or  fuch 
as  may  be  found  in  other  animal  íub- 
ftances,  The  mummy,  and  íkuli  alone, 
of  all  thefe  horrid  medicines,  retain  their 
places  in  the  íliops;  and  it  were  to  be 
wiflied  that  they  too  were  reje^ed. 

MuMMV,  among  gardcners,  a  kind  of 
wax  uí'ed  in  grafting  and  plantlng  ihe 
roots  of  trees,  made  in  the  following 
manner :  Take  one  pound  of  black  pitch, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  turpeniine  j 
put  them  together  into  an  eanhen  pot, 
and  jet  them  on  fire  in  the  open  air, 
holding  fomefhing  in  your  hand  to  covcr 
and  quench  the  mixture  in  time,  which 
isto  be  alternately  lighted  and  quenched 
tíll  all  the  nitrous  and  volatile  parts  be 
evaporated,  To  this  a  litile  common 
wax  is  to  be  added  ;  and  the  compofition 
is  then  to  be  fet  by  for  ufe. 
Dr.  Agricola  direóls  its  being  ufed  in 
planting  pieces  of  the  roots  of  trees,  in 
the  following  manner ;  melt  it,  and 
having  iet  it  cool  a  little,  dip  in  the  two 
endsof  the  pieces  of  root,  one  after  ano- 
therj  then  pul  them  in  water,  and  plart 
ihem  in  the  earth,  the  fmall  end  down- 
ward,  fo  ihat  the  larger  may  appear  a 
litde  way  out  of  the  eaith,  in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  air  5  then  prefs 
the  earth  hard  down  about  them,  that 
they  may  not  receive  too  much  wet. 
This  woík  he  recommends  to  be  per- 
formed  in  the  monihs  of  Sepiember, 
Oélobcr,  and  November. 
Thi^  author  recommends  feveral  other 
kinds  of  mummies,  but  as  the  ingre- 
dients  are  much  the  fame,  it  would  be  to 
little  purpofe  to  infert  ihem. 

MUNDIC,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  metallic 
mineral,  more  commonly  called  mar- 
cafiie.    Sce  the  article  Marcasite. 

MUNDIFICATÍVES,  in  pharmacy,  the 
fame  wiih  cleanfers  or  deiergents,  Sce 
Detergents  and  Vulnerary. 

MüNGATS,  orMuNKATs,  a  town  of 
upper  Hungary  :  eaít  long.  norih 
lat.  4S0  jq'^ 

MUNGO,  or  Mungathia,  an  animal  of 
íne  feirct-kind,  of  a  reddiíli  grey  colour. 
VOL.  m. 


MUNICH,  or  MuNciiEN,  alargeandelí- 
gant  city,  the  capital  of  the  eleélorateand 
dutchy  of  Bivaria,  fituated  on  the  river 
Ifer ;  eaft  long.  í  1  °  3z',  north  lat.  48**  5'. 

MUNICIPAL,  in  the  román  civil  law, 
an  epithet  which  fignifies  inveíled  witli 
the  righís  and  privileges  of  román  ciii- 
zens.  Thus  the  municipal  cities  were 
thofe  whofe  inhabitants  were  capable  of 
enjoying  civil  offices  in  the  city  of  Rome: 
thefe  ciiies,  howcver,  according  to  Ma- 
riana, had  ft'wer  privileges  than  the  co« 
lonies  :  they  had  no  fufFrages  or  votes  at 
Rome  ;  but  were  left  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws  and  magiítrates.  Some 
few  municipal  cities,  however,  obtained 
the  liberiy  cf  votes. 

Municipal,  among  u<í,  is  applied  to  the 
laws  t\ut  obtain  in  any  particular  city  or 
province.  And  tHofe  are  cailed  municipal 
officers  who  are  elcóled  to  defend  the  in- 
tereft  of  cities,  10  maintain  their  rights 
and  privileges,  and  to  preferve  order  and 
harmony  among  the  ciiiztns.  Such  as 
mayor?,  fhpriífs,  confuís,  &c. 

MUNIMENTS,  or  Miniments,  the 
writings  relating  to  a  perfon's  inheri- 
tance,  by  which  he  is  enabkd  to  defend 
his  títle  to  his  eftate  :  or,Jn  a  more  ge- 
neral fenfe,  all  manner  of  evidences, 
fuch  as  charters,  feofments,  releafes,  Gfc. 

MUNIMENT  house,  a  little  ftrong  room 
in  a  cathedral,  college,  or  univerfity, 
deftined  for  keeping  the  fcal,  charters, 
&c.  of  fuch  cathedral,  college,  &c. 

MUNIONS,  in  architeílure,  are  the  íhort, 
upright  poíls  or  bars  which  divide  the 
feveral  lighis  in  a  window  frame, 

MUNITION,  the  provifions  with  which 
a  place  is  furniílíed  in  order  for  defence  i 
or  that  which  follows  a  camp  for  its 
fubfiltance.    See  Ammunition. 

McJiSiTION  SHIPS,  are  ihofe  that  have 
ítores  on  board  in  order  to  fupply  a  fleet 
of  men  of  war  at  fea.  In  an  engage- 
ment,  all  the  munition  íliips,  and  \tSu' 
allers  attending  ihe  fleet,  take  their  fta- 
tions  in  the  rear  of  all  the  reft  ;  they  are 
not  to  engage  in  the  fight,  but  to  attend 
fuch  direáions  as  are  fcnt  them  by  the 
admiral. 

MUNSTER,  the  capital  of  the  bifliqprlc 
of  the  fame  ñame,  and  of  the  cuele  of 
Weliphall;!,  fituated  on  the  river  A^  : 
eaít  long.  7*»  10',  north  lat.  52°. 

MuNSTER.,  is  alfo  a  town  of  Giirmany,  in 
the  L'indgraviate  of  Alíatia,  fub¡e«5>  to 
France :  eaft  long.  7°  5',  north  lat.  48^^  S'. 

MUNSTER.  MEINFELT,  a  lown  of 'G<:r- 
12  Z  many. 
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many,  in  the  circle  of  the  lowcr  Rhine, 
anci  ele6lor3ie  of  Tiiers  :  eaft  long.  7®, 
north  lat.  50**  i  s'. 
MUNSTERBERG,  the  capital  of  the 
dutchy  of  the  fame  n-Ame  in  Silefia  :  eaíl 
long.  16°  40',  rioith  lat.  50^  35'. 
MUNTINGIA,  in  botauy,   a  genus  of 
the  polyandiia  monogynía  clafs  of  plants, 
the  coi  ülla  whereof  coniiÜs  of  five  rcund- 
iíli  petáis,  of  the  lengih  cf  the  cup  j  they 
•re  patcnt,  and  are  ¡níVrted  in  the  cup  5 
the  frult  ¡3  a  round  unilocular  berry, 
iimbilicated  with  the  lligma  j  the  feeds 
are  numerous,  roundiíli,  and  fmall. 
MUPHTI.    See  the  article  MuFTi. 
MUR7ENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
the  malcopterigious  clafs  of  fiíhes,  the 
body  of  which  is  long,  Hender,  and 
rounded  ;  or  fubcylindric  in  fome  fpecies  : 
the  fins  are  three,  in  others  they  are  four, 
and  in  íome  again  there  is  only  onej  at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  roílrum  ihere 
are  two  íhort  tubes  or  furaminn,  one  on 
each  fide,  and  thefe  are  the  anterior  a- 
pírtiires  of  the  noftrilsj  the  branchioflege 
membrane  on  each  fide  contains  ten  ílen- 
dcr  and  crooked  bones,  but  the  íkin  of 
the  fiefli  is  thick  and  lirm  ;  fo  that  till  it 
istaken  ofF,  they  are  not  eafdy  difcovereJ. 
This  genus  contains  the  cominon  eel,  and 
the  conger  or  fea-eel.    Sce  Eel. 
The  othcr  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  the 
fea  ferpenf,   the   íliit-tailed  fea-ferpent, 
the  fpotted  fea-ferpent,  and  the  muracna 
fiinply  fo  called.    The  fea  ferpent  is  the 
cylindric  mura?na,  with  the  tail  nakcd 
nnd  acute,  and  has  vaftly  the  appearaiice 
of  the  ferpent  kindj  it  giows  to  five  feet 
in  length,  and  to  tlie  tlücknefs  ofa  man's 
wrift  j  the  head  is  fmall  and  the  roítrtun 
aci'te,  but  the  opening  oK  the  niouih  is 
very  large,   and  fuiniíl)ed  with  a  vaft 
nnmber  of  very  ílnrp  and  ftrong  tceth, 
©f  unequal  fizes  ;   the  eyes  are  fmall, 
theiriris  of  a  gold  yellow,  and  the  pupil 
rpund  and  blackj  the  peíloral  fins  íland 
juft  at  the  opening  of  the  gills,  are  very 
imall,   and  have    each   fixteen  rays. 
The  ílat-headed  fea- ferpent  is  the  mu- 
rcena,  wiih  the  fncut  fliarp  and  fpoiied 
wiih  whiíe,  and  with  the  edge  of  the 
back  fin  black  ;  this  has  much  the  gene- 
ral refemblance  of  the  coipmon  eel,  it 
grows  to  between  three  and  four  feet  in 
length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrift. 
The  fpotted  fea-ferpent  is  the  flender 
fpotted  miiríena,  with  a  pointed  naked 
tail,  growing  to  four  feet  in  length,  and 
not  thicker  than  an  eel  of  but  two  and 
a  half,    The  miirasna  fimply  fo  called, 


is  that  with  no  pectoral  fin?,  beíngafin- 
oular  fpecie?,  having  only  one  fin,  which 
is  the  pinna  dorfi,  furrounding  the  tail 
antí  runnir.g  up  to  the  anus  j  ¡t  grows 
to  two  feet  in  length,  and  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  an  eel  of  the  fame  length. 

MURAGE,  a  toU  taken  of  every  cárter 
horfc  coming  laden  into  a  city,  fcr  re- 
pairing  the  walls. 

MURAL,  in  general,  any  thing  belonging 
to  a  wall,  which  the  latins  cali  muius. 

Mural  arch,  is  a  wall,  or  walled  arch, 
plactd  exaólly  in  the  plañe  of  theine- 
ridian,  for  fixing  a  laige  quadrant,  fex- 
tant,  or  other  inftrument,  in  order  lo 
obferve  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Mural  crown.  See  ihearticle  Crown. 

MURCIA,  the  capital  of  the  province  oF 
the  f^me  ñame  in  Spain  ;  wcíi  long.  1° 
1?/,  north  lat.  38°  6^ 

MU  ROER,  ór  Murther  ,  in  law,  is  the 
v/ilful  and  felonious  kilÜng  a  perfon 
from  premeditated  malicc;  provided  the 
parly  wounded  or  olherwiíe  hurt,  die 
within  a  year  and  a  day  añer  the  faél  was 
commiiied.  ^ 
It  is  malice,  and  not  the  bare  killíng 
that  conftitutes  the  crime  of  niurder, 
which  is  either  exprefi'ed  or  implicdj  ex- 
preíTed,  when  it  is  proved  that  there  was 
fomeill  will,  orgrudge,  btfoietbe  killíng, 
and  that  the  faé^  was  done  with  a  fedate 
mind,  and  a  formed  deíign  ofdoii^gií: 
and  impüed,  where  a  ptrfon  kilís  ano- 
ther  fuddenly,  baving  nothing  to  deíeiid 
himfelf,  as  in  goíng  along  a  ítreel,  over 
a  fíeld,  or  the  like.  That  nuirder  which 
is  perpetrated  through  a  dire6l  purpofeto 
do  foniií  perfonal  injury  to  the  perfcn 
ílain,  is  faid  to  be  of  exprefs  malice  j  and 
fuch  as  happens  in  the  execution  oí  an 
illegal  a¿lion,  that  was  principally  de- 
figned  for  fome  other  purpofc,  and  not 
manifelted  in  its  nature  to  do  á  perfonal 
injury  to  hitn  who  is  killed,  is  moft  pro- 
perly  malice  implied.  Where  a  perfon 
voluntarily  commits  any  violent  or  crud 
a6l,  which  is  attended  with  deaih,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  he  is  looked  upon  as  doing 
it  out  of  malice  aforethought  y  as  where 
a  man  in  cool  blood  maliciouíly  beals 
another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  beyond  any 
apparent  dcfign  of  chaftifemcnt,  thatbc 
dies :  this  is  murder  by  exprefs  malice, 
though  there  is  no  other  proofthathe 
intcnded  to  kill  him.  Where  a  perlón 
declares  a  reíblution  to  kill  the  firft  man 
he  meets,  and  does  kill  him,  it 
muider;  becaufe  in  this  cafe  malice  «$ 

implisd 
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ísiipHed  againft  all  mankinJ.  Where 
two  ormore  peiTons  aílemble  together,  in 
oíder  to  commit  lome  unlawfiil  a6>,  and 
one  of  them,  by  chance,  kills  anoíber^ 
ihis  is  miirder  ¡n  all  that  are  prefent  j 
and  l'iich  perfons  are  coníhued  to  he 
prefent,  if  they  are  in  tlie  fame  houfe, 
though  ín  anoiher  room  ;  or  if  ¡n  the 
fame  park,  tlio'  they  are  half  a  mile  off. 
Where  poifon  ís  laid,  in  order  to  kill  a 
particular  perfon,  and  another  accident- 
ally  takes  it,  a  mi  dies,  it  is  miirder  in  the 
perfon  who  laid  the  poifon.  Sce  ihe  ar- 
ticle  Manslaughter. 
By  a  late  a6l,  all  perfons  found  guilty  of 
wilful  murder,  are  to  be  executed  on  the 
(lay  next  bur  one  after  fentence  paíTed, 
iinlefs  that  day  happens  to  be  a  Sunday  j 
and  in  that  cafe,  thpy  are  to  be  executed 
on  the  Monday  following.  The  judge 
may  dire6>  the  body  lo  be  hiing  in  chains, 
or  to  be  delivered  to  the  furgeon?,  in 
order  to  its  being  dííTeóled  and  anato- 
mized  ;  but  in  no  cafe  whatfoever  is  it  to 
be  buried,  till  after  it  is  diíTcfled. 

MURDERERS,  or  MURDERINO  PIECES, 

in  a  fliip»  are  fmall  pieces  of  ordnance, 
eiilier  of  brafs  or  iron,  which  have 
chambers  put  in  at  their  breeches.  They 
are  ufed  at  the  biilk-heads  of  the  fore- 
csllíe,  haif-deck,  or  fteerage,  in  order 
to  dear  the  deck,  on  the  Atipas  bcing 
boirdfd  by  an  enemy, 

MüRENGERS,  two  officer?  of  great  an- 
tiquify  in  the  city  of  Chefter,  annually 
diüfen  out  of  the  alderinen,  to  fee  th:it 
the  walls  are  kept  in  repair,  and  to  re- 
ceive  a  certain  toll  and  cuftom,  for  the 
maintenance  thereof, 

MURET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Gafcony,  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
Toulüufe. 

MUREX,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
univalve  or  limpie  ílitl'.s,  without  any 
hinge,  formed  of  a  lingle  piece,  and  be- 
jet  with  luberclcs  or  fpínes  :  the  moutli 
15  brge  and  oblong,  and  has  an  expanda 

lip,  and  the  clavicle  is  rough. 
The  animal,  which  inliabits  this  fliell, 
iscalled  limax,  or  fnail.  SeeSNAiL. 
The  clavicle  of  the  miirex  is  in  fome 
rpecies  elevated,  in  oihers  depreflcd;  and 
the  mouth  is  fometimes  dentated,  and 
«othtrs  fmooth  ;  the  lip  alio  in  fome  is^ 
digitated,  in  others  elated,  and  in  fome" 
liciniated  j  and  the  columella  is  in  foine 
imooth,  in  others  rugóle. 
Of  this  genus  ihere  are  a  great  roany 
very  elegant  fpecies,  among  which  is, 
m  fpider-íhell,  or  rugofe  murex,  with 
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a  protended  lip,  and  fix  long  cornicles, 
or  Jegs  j  which  grows  to  three  inches  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter  5 
its  general  colour  being  a  tawny  brown, 
variegated  with  darker  clouds  :  and  the 
ribbed  mufic-íliell,  or  obfcurcly  cofiated 
murex,  with  ílriated  zones  :  it  is  about 
two  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch  and 
half  in  diameter  ;  its  ground-colour  is  a 
whitiíh  brown,  and  it  )S  furfounded  with 
three  or  four  elcgr^nt  zones,  formed  of 
foiir  or  five  paiallcl  bhrk  lints,  with 
fpots  of  a  blackifli  or  redifii  colour  be- 
tween  them  ;  refembling  very  much  the 
lines  in  which  mufic  is  written,  with  the 
maiks  of-  crotchets,  £fr.  whence  the 
ñame.  Tnere  is  alfo  a  Itífer  mufic- flielI, 
rather  more  elegant  ihan  the  former, 
MURING,  among  builders,  the  raifing  cf 

walfs.    See  the  artlcle  Wall. 
MURIA,  ALiMENTARY  SALT,  in  natural 

hiftory,  See-the  articie  Salt. 
MURO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  fixty  miles  fouth-ealt  of  the 
city  of  Naples. 
MURRAIN,  or  Gargle,  a  contagíous 
difeafe  among  catile,  principally  caufed 
by  a  hot  dry  feafon,  or  raiher  by  a  ge- 
neral putrefafiion  of  the  air,  which  be- 
gets  an  inflammation  of  ihe  blood,  and 
a  fwelling  in  the  throat,  that  foon  prove 
mortal,  and  is  communicated  from  one 
to  another,  though  it  generally  goes  no 
farther  than  to  thofe  of  the  fame  kind. 
Tile  lymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are  a  hang- 
ing  down  and  fwelling  of  the  head, 
abundance  of  gum  in  the  eyes,  rattling 
in  the  ihroat,  a  íliort  breath,  palpitaiion 
al  ihc  hcart,  ítaggering,  a  hot  breaih,  nnd 
a  íliiin'ng  tongue, 

In  ord?r  to  prevent  this  difeafe,  the  cattle 
fliouid  (hnd  cool  in  fummer,  haveplenly 
of  good  water  ;  all  cavrion  íliould  be 
fpeedily  buried,  and  as  the  feeding  of 
cattle  in  wet  places,  on  rotten  graís  and 
hay,  often  occafions  ibis  difeafe,  dry  and 
fweet  fodder  íliould  bs  given  them.  The 
follüwing  receipt  is  much  recommended  , 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  in  blaclc 
cattle:  Take  diapente,  a  qua-terofaa 
ounce  5  dialthsea  or  marílimaM.ows,  Ion- 
don  trcacle,  mithndate  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  the  quantity  of  a  nut  j  of  faífron, 
a  fmall  quantity  ;  wormwood,  and  red 
faoe,  of  each  an  handful  5  and  two  cío  ves 
ofgarlick  :  boil  all  together  in  two  pints 
of  beer,  till  ¡t  be  reduced  to  a  pint  and 
a  half,  and  give  it  ihe  beaft  luke-warm, 
while  faíling  :  half  the  proportion  wili 
fcrve  for  a  cow  5  they  mult  be  kept  wami, 
liZa  a-» 
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and  take  a  mafh  of  groiind  malt,  drink- 
íng  warm  water  for  a  weck,  and  fome- 
times  have  boiled  oats.  If  fheepare  trou- 
bled  with  this  diltemper,  give  them  a  few 
fpoonfuls  of  brine,  and  then  a  little  tar. 

MÜRRAY,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bound- 
ed  by  ihe  Germán  Sea,  on  the  ncrth  ; 
by  Bamf,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Mar  and 
Badtínoch,  on  the  foüth  ;  antl  by  Inver- 
nefs,  on  the  weít. 

MURREY,  ¡n  heraldry,  a  kind  of  purple 
coloiir.    See  the  article  Sanguine. 

MURRHINE,  or  Morrhine  vbssels, 
in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  porcellain-ware, 
vfed  in  cups  and  vafes  ;  though  fome 
will  have  them  to  have  been  madeofa 
precious  ftone,  of  the  agate-kind. 
There  were  alfo  mnrdiine  veífels,  made 
at  Diofpolis,  in  Egypt  5  which  was  a 
kind  of  glafsware,  made  ín  ímitation 
of  the  true  fort,  brought  from  India, 

MURTHERjOrMuRDEii.  SeeMuRDKR. 

MURTHERING  PiECEs,  or  Murder- 
ERS.    See  ihearticle  MuRDERERS. 

MUS,  ín  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
of  the  order  oí  the  agríse,  the  charaó^ers 
of  which  are  thefe  :  the  fore-teeth  are 
acute,  and  there  are  no  canine  teeth 
atall ;  the  fcet  are  divided,  and  the  ears 
naked. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many 
fpecies,  known  by  diftinól  engliíh  ñames  ; 
as  the  rat,  moufe,  dor-mouíe,  or  forex, 
citille,  agutis,  guinea-pig,  (^c,  See  the 
article  Rat,  Mouse,  &c. 

MUSA,  the  PLANTAiN-TREE,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  polygamia  clafs  of  planta, 
the  fíower  of  which  confifts  of  two  petáis 5 
one  of  which  is  ere6l^,  and  divided  by 
five  indentings  at  the  edge  ;  and  the 
other  is  hollow,  íliorter,  and  neftarife- 
roiis!  the  ílamina  are  fix  ;  and  the  fruit 
ís  an  oblong,  triquetrous  berry. 

MUSCA,  the  FLY,  in  zoology.   See  Fly. 

MUSC^  VOLITANTES,  certain  dark 
fpots,  feen  by  iiiany  people  on  looking 
at  the  íky,  a  candle,  or  oiher  bright  ob- 
jeñ  5  fo  called  from  their  refembling 
flies.   See  the  article  Eye. 

MUSCADINE,  a  rich  kind  of  wine,  of 
the  grovvth  of  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
in  France.   See  tlie  article  WiNE, 

MUSCLE,  muJailüSy  in  anatomy,  a  part  of 
the  human  body,  deí^ined  to  move  fome 
other  part,  and  that  in  general  by  a  vo- 
]untary  motion,  or  fuch  as  is  d¡6lated  by 
the  will  ;  being  compofed  principally 
of  fleíh  and  tendinous  íibres,  which  have 
alfo  veífels  of  all  kinds,  as  arterie?, 
vcins,  nervcs,  andlypiphaticss  aU  which 


are  furrounded  by,  or  enclofed  in,  om 
comnion  membrane. 
The  mufcular  fibres  are,  according  toíhe 
a6lion  they  are  intended  for,  of  various 
dire(5lions;  fome  ftreight,  oibers  oblique, 
tranfverfe,  annular,  and  fpiral,  Sorae 
confill  of  one  uniform  feries  of  fibrej, 
and  on  that  account  are  called  limpie; 
o»hers  ave  compofed  of  various,  ard 
ofien  contrary  courfes  of  fibres,  anii  tbí¿ 
being  clofely  arranged  together,  thelargc 
one  feems  to  be  made  up  of  a  numberof 

'  leíTer  mufcles,  and  is  therefore  callíd 
compound  \  and  the  moie  of  thefe  clufiers 
of  fibres,  or  fmaller  veflels,  enier  inio 
the  compofition  of  a  iarger  one,  th¿ 
thicker  and  ftronger  it  is. 
A  mufcle  is  divided,   by  anatomill 
inio  the  body,  and  the  two  cxtremities 
the  bo(!y  c  (píate  CLXXXIV.  fíg.  2 
if!  alfo  called  the  venter  or  belly  of  ihe 
mufcle  \   and  the  two   exirennities,  i 
wh'te,  are  called  tendons  j  whereofrfiai 
marked  a  is  the  right,  and  b  ihe  ieft 
Fig.  3.  thid,  reprefents  a  fimple  muídí 
opened,  to  fliew  the  internal  feries  of 
fleíhy  fibres  :  and  fig.  4.  exhibits  aft¿i¡oo 
of  a  regular  compound  mufcle,  íhewirg 
the  arrangement  of  fibres  in  each  belly. 
That  extremity  where  the  mufcle  arii'cí 
is  called  its  head,  caput;  or  iis  beginnin^, 
origin,  orfixedpoint:  and  its  other  ex* 
tremity,  orend,  is  called  its  tai!,  move* 
able  point,  and  often  its  tendón  j  and, 
finally,  if  this  be  broad  and  membranous, 
it  is  called  an  aponeurofis. 
In  many  of  the  mufcles,  both  the  ex. 
tremities  are  move  able  ;  in  thefe,  tlial 
part  which  of  the  two  is  leaft  moveabif, 
is  always  called  the  head,  and  ihe  moíc 
moveable  part  the  tail.    This,  howem, 
cannot  be  done  univerfally  j  íinceiheíe 
are  cafes  in  which  that  extremity  of  a 

-  mufcle,  which  was  before  the  moveable 
pomt,  becomes  the  fixed  point  j  and 
^ice  wfa^  as  in  the  ferrati  antici,  ard 
fome  of  ihe  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  not 
to  mention  any  others, 
A8ion  of  theMvscLEs,  This  confiíls  ín 
the  contraftion  of  its.  belly,  after  «haí- 
ever  manner  that  is  done:  by  this  nieans 
its  extremities  approach  toward  each 
other  ;  and,  by  this  means  alfo,  tbc 
part  in  which  the  end  of  the  mufcle  i! 
inferted,  moves  as  if  it  were  drawn  bya 
cord.  Schelhammer  is  of  opinión,  that 
this  contraftion  of  ihe  belly  of  the  nniídf 
is  effe£led  by  a  corrugation  of  the  fibresj 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  aneaitii* 
>vorm  íhofien  apd  contraól  itfdf  by  wr- 
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rugatlng  its  íkiii,  Sff.  Morgagni,  on 
the  other  hand,  alledges,  that  in  oi  der 
to  underftand  the  povyer  of  inotion  ¡n 
a  nuifcle,  we  ought  to  attend  to  AVal- 
lis's  cxperiment ;  by  which  it  is  evideíitly 
preved,  that  the  fmalleít  forcé  imaginable 
of  the  air,  driven  through  a  cylindric 
tube  into  a  bladder,  will,  by  diftending 
its  width,  and  ílíortening  its  lengtb,  caufe 
it  to  rife  up,  and  fuftain  a  weight  of  fixty 
or  feventy  pounds. 

Oihers  have  demonftrated,  from  hydró- 
ftatical  principies,  that  a  very  finall  quan- 
tity  of  a  fluid,  direíled  through  a  fmall 
cylindric  tube,  placed  in  a  veíTeJ  of  a 
larger  bafe,  and  already  filled,  will  be 
ahie,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  raove  and 
raife  up  a  large  weight ;  from  whence 
they  conclude,  that  ihe  belly  of  a  muf- 
cle  fwells  in  the  time  of  its  contraftion 
or  a61¡on  ;  and  that  this  iniumefcence 
may,  nay  and  muft,  have  vcry  great 
eífeas. 

Üii  the  other  hand,  thereare,  among  the 
lateft  and  moft  celebrated  writers,  fome 
who  affirm  that  the  belly  of  a  mufcle  does 
not  fvvell  or  become  diílended  at  all  in 
the  time  of  its  contra£l¡on.  But  it  would 
be  well,  fays  Heifter,  if  ihe  aíTerters  of 
ihis  opinión  would,  whilc  they  forcibly 
draw  up  the  under  ¡aw  to  the  upper, 
Uy  two  or  three  of  their  fingers  upon 
eitlier  the  temporal  or  maíTcter  mufcle  ; 
for,  in  this  cafe,  they  would  fee  the  molt 
evident  of  all  convi6lion,  ihat,  while 
iliefe  mu'cles  a(51,  their  bellies  are  in  re- 
aüty  diítended,  and  rendered  fiimer.  Or 
let  ihem  only,  when  the  hand  is  placed 
in  a  proper  fituation,  forcibly  draw  the 
thumh  towards  the  firft  finger,  and  ihtn 
they  may  bolh  fee  and  feel,  that  the 
líiufcle  between  the  thumb  and  the  índex 
fwd  s,  or  is  diílended  in  its  middle,  as 
the  aólion  of  drawing  the  thumb  is  per- 
forined.  The  reader  who  would  entcr 
more  deeply  into  ihis  difquifition,  may 
confult  Borelli  de  Motu  animalium  5 
Bernouilli  de  Motu  mufcul.  Berger's 
Phyfiolog.  c.  22'  Boerhaave's  Inílitutes, 
ch.ip.  of  mufcubr  molion  ;  and  Mead's 
Intiodu£lion  lo  Cowper's  Myographia. 
Among  the  mufcles,  ih^re  are  diflTerent 
ones  that  confpire  in  the  fame  aftion, 
and  fo  perform  ihe  fame  motion  as  aflb- 
ciates;  fuch  are  the  flexors  or  extenfors 
of  the  arm,  and  the  like :  henee  thefe, 
and  fuch  oihers  as  confpire  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  fame  aólion,  are  called  by 
auihors  focii  and  congeneres. 
V^hen^  on  the  oiher  hand,  we  xegard 
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the  contrary  afíions  of  certain  mufcles, 
as  the  extenfors  of  any  part  which 
quite  contrary  fo  the  flexors,  thefe  are 
called  antagonift  mufcles  ;  in  this  cafe 
both  the  Icinds  afling  together,  render 
the  limb's  rigid  or  immoveable  s  this  ac- 
tion  of  the  mufcles  is  called  motus  toni- 
cus.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  feveral 
of  the  mufcles,  confidered  íingly  and  fe- 
parately,  perform  other  kinds  of  motions 
bcfides  thofe  afcribed  to  them  in  regard  to 
the  whole  part :  thus  the  maftoide  mufcle, 
the  re¿}us  major  capitis,  &c,  when  they 
a6l  on  bolh  fides,  bend  the  head  for-- 
wards  j  but  when  only  on  one  fide,  they 
draw  the  head  obliquely  downwards,  and 
to  one  fide.  Henee,  from  the  diverfity  x)f 
the  mufcles,  which  a5l  either  alone  or 
con¡un6\ly  with  thdir  aflbciates,  or  with 
others,  there  arife  feveral  intermedíate 
motions,  quite  diflíerent  from  the  prima- 
ry  ones,  and  fuch  as  have  not  hiiherto 
been  fufliciently  obferved.  This  does 
not  only  happen  ¡11  regard  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  head,  the  flexors  and  extenfors, 
and  the  like,  but  to  feveral  oihers  j  and 
particularly  to  thofe  of  the  eyes,  tbe  lips, 
thejaws,  the  tongue,  the  neck,  the  ab- 
domen, the  arm,  ihe  carpus,  &€•  Thefe 
we  are  carefully  to  attend  to,  and  ex- 
plain  to  oiirfelves,  by  what  particular 
mufcles,  acling  diílinfUy,  they  are  per- 
formed  ;  otherwife  we  fliall  neverbe  able 
to  underfland  the  various  and  wonderful 
motions  of  the  parts.  Winflow,  in  bis 
excelicnt  ohfervations  on  the  a¿lions  of 
the  mufcles,  publiflied  in  tlieMemoirs  of 
the  Paris- Academy,  obferves,  among ^ 
other  curious  things,  that  a  great  many 
of  the  motions  of  ihc  mufcular  parts  are 
not  owing  to  the  ftippofed  contra6lion, 
but  to  the  relaxation  of  the  mufcles  on 
the  oppofite  fide. 
Infertion  and forcé  of  the  Mu  s  c  L  E  s .  The 
all-wife  author  of  nature  has  furniflied 
animáis  with  limbs,  moveable  about  the 
joints  by  means  of  mufcular  cords,  íq- 
ferted  near  the  joints  or  center  of  mo- 
tion ;  the  great  wifdoin  of  which  con- 
trivance  will  appear,  from  fuppofing  the 
infertion  to  be  at  E  (píate  CLXXXV.  fig. 
2.)  near  the  wriíl  B,ihe  mufcle  D  E  being 
either  loofe  and  feparaie  from  the  bones 
D  A  B,  or  bound  dovvn  to  it  by  fome 
lígament  or  fafcia  R  5  in  either  cf  which 
cafes  the  bone  A  B  cannot  be  turned  up 
quite  to  tbe  fituation  A  H,  unlefs  the 
mufcle  D  E  he  contraéíed  or  íhortencd  to 
DM,  which  w.ould  not  only  be  trouble- 
fome  but  even  impoflTible.    It  would  be 

trouble- 
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trotiblefbme  becaufe  the  breadth  and 
thickneís  cf  ihe  arm  would  be  vaílly  ¡n- 
cresfed,  Ib  as  to  become  as  big  as  ihe 
belly  of  an  animal.  On  the  oiher  hand, 
the  ftru61ure  of  a  nuiícJe  buing  fuch  ihat 
It  cannot  be  contraíled  but  a  littie,  feldom 
above  two  or  iherc  fingeis  breadth  5  fuch 
an  infertion  as  ihat  at  E,  which  requires 
a  contra6lion  of  above  a  foot  and  a  half, 
would  be  altogtther  inipoflible.  There- 
fore,  in  fa6V,  we  find  the  mufcles  itiferted 
near  the  center  of  motion,  as  at  I, 

In  order  to  calcúlate  the  forcé  of  any 
mufcle,  we  are  to  confider  the  bones  as 
levers  ;  and  then  the  power  or  forcé  of 
the  mufcle  will  be  always  to  the  refiílance 
or  weight  it  is  capable  of  raiíing,  as  the 
greater  diftance  of  the  weight  from  the 
center  of  motion  is  to  the  IcíTer  diílance 
of  the  power.  Henee,  it  heing  found  by 
cxperiments,  that  a  robuíl  young  man  is 
able  to  fufpcnd  a  weight  R  (ibid,  ñg,  3.) 
cqnal  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  when  the 
arm  is  extended  in  a  fupine  and  horizon- 
tal fituation,  we  have  ihis  proporlion, 
n^iz»  the  forcé  of  ihe  mufcle  I  D  is  to  the 
weight  Rj  =  28  1^.  as  the  diftance  B  C 
is  to  the  diftance  I  C.  But  it  is  found, 
that  B  C,  the  length  of  the  cubit  and 
hand,  is  more  than  twenty  times  greater 
than  I  C,  the  diftance  of  the  mufcle  from 
the  center  of  motion.  Therefore  the 
forcé  of  the  mufcle  I  D,  muft  be  more 
than  twenty  times  greater  th^n  ihe 
weight  R,  or  more  than  28x20  =r 
560  ib. 

Again,  to  find  the  forcé  which  the  bíceps 
and  brachiaeus  mufcles  exert,  when  the 
luimerus  E  A  (ibui.  ñg.  4  )  ¡s  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon,  we  are  fíift  to  con- 
fide^  what  weight  a  man  is  capable  of 
fuftaming  in  this  pofture,  'vtz.  R=Z35Ífe, 
and  next  the  quantity  of  tlie  diítances 
C  B,  C  í,  which  in  this  cafe  are  as  16 
to  I,  Therefore  the  forcé  of  thcfe 
mufcles  is  to  the  weight  R  35  il3.  as 
the  diftance  C  —  )6  is  to  the  difiance  of 
I  C  m  1 5  or  the  forcé  is  equal  to  560,  as 
before. 

But  what  appears  moft  wonderful,  is  the 
forcé  of  the  mufcles  that  move  the  lower 
jaw  i  which,  when  tsken  ahogelher,  do 
rot  in  a  man  exceed  the  weight  of  i  ÍÍ3, 
and  yet  exert  a  forcé  equal  to  534 íb. 
andin  maftivedogs,  wolves,  bears,  lions, 
&c.  their  forcé  is  vaftiy  fuperior,  fo  as  to 
break  large  bones,  as  ihey  praflife  daily 
in  their  feeding. 

The  motions  of  ihe  far  greater  part  of 


the  mufcles  are  voluntary,  cr  dependent 
on  our  will  5  thofe  of  a  few  others,  in- 
voluntary.  The  former  are  called  an¡* 
mal,  the  other  natural  motions.  F¡- 
nally,  the  motions  of  fome  of  the  mufcles 
are  of  a  mixed  kind,  partly  animal  and 
partiy  natural.  Thofe  mufcles  which 
perform  the  voluntary  motions  receive 
nerves  from  the  brain  or  fpinal  marrow: 
thofé  which  perform  their  motions  invo- 
luntarily,  have  their  nerves  from  the  ce- 
rebellum  ;  and  thofe  whofe  motion  ig 
partly  voluntary  and  partly  involuniary, 
¡lave  theirs  in  part  from  the  brain,  and 
ín  part  from  the  cereb&llum.  And  asa 
mulcle  can  no  longeraél  when  its  nerve 
is  either  cut  afunder  or  tied  up,  fo  the 
fame  abfolute  dependence  it  has  on  itsar- 
tery  :  for  from  the  experiments  of  Steno 
and  others  on  living  animáis,  it  appt 
that  on  cutting  or  tying  up  the  artu 
the  mufcle  in  the  fame  manner  lofes  its 
whole  power  of ,  aólion,  as  if  the  nerve 
had  been  cut  or  tied  up. 
Na7íies, "  7iu?nber,  and  difí'wSlion  of  ibt 
MusCLEs.  The  mufcles  generally  re- 
ceive their  ñames  from  their  fixed  and 
moveable  points,  conjointly  5  fometimcs 
from  the  fixed  point  only  ;  and  fome- 
times,  only  from  the  moveable  point: 
fome  of  them  alfo  are  denominated  from 
their  ufes  j  and  fome  from  their  figure, 
or  refenibhnce  to  other  things ;  and, 
finally,  fome  from  their  fize,  fituation, 
or  oiher  qualities,  as  will  appear  in  ouf 
defcription  of  each  of  them  under  its  pro- 
per  article. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  mufcles  in  the 
human  body,  authors  are  ftrangely  dif- 
agreed  about  it  :  however,  they  are  cer- 
tainly,  fays  Heifter,  more  than  five  him- 
dred;  the  principal  ones  whereof  are 
repj  efenled  in  two  plates ;  thofe  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  fore-part  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, being  expreíTed  in  píate  CLXXXIV, 
fig.  I.  where  i.  i.  are  the  frontal  muf- 
cles 5  2.2.  the  orbiculares  palpebraruni; 
3.  the  attollens  auriculam  j  4.  the  tem- 
poralis }  5.  the  maflTeter;  6.  reprefents 
the  mufcle  called,  by  Lancifi,  conftric- 
tor,  or  depreflbr  pinnas  nariumj  7.  the 
dilaiator  alse  nafí  ;  8.  the  zygomalicu!; 
9.  the  place  of  the  elevator  labiorum,  or 
elevator  labiorum  communis,  called,  bjr 
Lancifi,  gracilis  ;  10.  the  elevator  labü 
fuperioris  propriusj  ii,  11.  the  con- 
ftrié^or,  or  fphin«51er  labiorum,  cr  orbi- 
cularis  labiorum  5  by  fome  called  ofcula-» 
torius;  12.  the  buccinator ;  13.  13'^"^ 
mufcuU  maftoideij  14.  14.  the  ftcrno- 
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hyolciei;  ij.  15.  thofe  parts  of  thefe 
róufcles  which  arife  from  the  clavicle ; 
16.16.  the  coracohyoidei  5  17.  the  fca- 
lenij  18.  reprefents  partof  the  ciicullaris 
on  the  right  fide;  i8«  on  the  left  fule,  is 
the  levator,  or  elevator  fcapulse,  oiher- 
wife  called  mufculus  patientiae;  19.  19. 
the  place  where  the  fibres  of  the  peflo- 
ralis  imite,  in  fome  meafure,  with  thofe 
of  the  deltoidesj  ao.  20.  the  deltoides; 
21.  the  place  in  the  carpiis,  where  the 
pahnaris  longus  p?.ÍIes  through  a  ring  in 
theanniilar  ligament;  az.  a  remarkable 
unión  oí  the  lendons  of  the  extenfors  of 
the  three  lalt  fing  rs ;  23.  13-  ^he  pro- 
du5lÍons  of  the  peiitonaeiim,  which, 
perforaling  the  muíbles  of  the  abdomen 
at  the  rings,  defcend  to  the  fcrotuin  ; 

X4»  ihe  place  where  the  three  tendons 
of  the  fartorius,  gracilis,  and  feminer- 
vofus  are  inferted  inte  the  anterior  and 
internal  part  of  the  tibia,  jiiíl  under  the 
knee;  25,  25.  the  tendons  of  the  exten- 
fors oF  the  toes,  which  are  fecured  by  a 
ligament  at  the  ancle,  as  appeai  s  on  both 
fidcs ;  biit  on  the  right  fide,  internally, 
another  ligament  ís  reprefented,  which 
fixes  the  tendons  of  the  extenfor  longus 
di¿;itoriim,  the  tibineus  pofticu?,  and  ihe 
flexor  pollicisj  26.  a6.  the  nuifculus 
ptfloialisj  27.  the  triceps  extenfor  cu- 
biii  on  the  right  fide  j  28  and  30.  the  bi- 
ceps  on  the  left  fide,  according  to  Lan- 
cili's  explication  ;  ap.  part  of  the  triceps 
extenlbr  on  the  left  fide  ;  30.  the  biceps 
on  the  right  fide ;  31.  the  brachiíeus  in- 
temusj  32.  the  anconaeus  ;  33.  the  pro- 
nator  rotundusi  34,  34..  the  fupinator 
longus  j  35.  35.  ihe  radius  externus,  ac- 
cording to  Lanciftj  36.  the  extenfor 
carpi  ulnaris  j  37.  37.  che  cubitasiis  in- 
ternus,  according  to  Lancifi  j  38.  the 
radius  internu?,  according  to  Lancifi  ; 
39.  the  palmaris  with  its  tendinous  ex- 
pañfioni  40-  40.  the  tendons  of  the 
muleles  oí  the  thumb  j  41.  the  tendón  of 
.theadductor  pollicis  5  42.  the  extenfor 
magniis  digiionim ;  43.  ligamentum 
ca«pi  5  44..  44.  the  tendons  of  the  iliaci 
internij  45.  the  pectinaeiisj  46.  one  of 
Ihe  heads  of  the  triceps ;  47.  47.  ihe 
rectus  fnnoris  on  each  fide  ;  48.  48.  the 
vaftus  txterniis  on  each  fide  j  49.  49.  the 
vaftus  intcrnus  on  t-ach  fide;  50.  the 
gracilis  j  51.  the  feminervofus  j  52.  ihe 
faitorius  on  each  fide  ;  53.  a  partof  the 
ongin  üf  ihe  vaílus  txiernus  ;  54.  54. 
the  memhranofus  ;  55.  the  libialis  an'i- 
C"sj  56.  the  gemeli  j  57.  57.  the  folari ; 
J8»  the  lendo  achilis5  59,  according  lo 
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Lancifi,  ís  the  extenfor  digitorum  longos  ; 
60.  60.  the  tendons  of  the  extenfors  of 
the  toes  ;  61.  the  tendons  of  the  exten- 
for longus,  tibixus  poíticus,  and  flexor 
pollicis ;  A.  A.  portions  of  the  latiíli- 
mus  dorfi  on  each  fide;  B.  B.  the  inden- 
tations  of  the  ferratus  major  an'ticus  9 
C.  C.  the  fternúm. 

Píate  CLXXXV.  fig/i.  reprefents  the 
mufcles  of  the  back-pirt  of  the  human 
body  ;  where  1. 1.  exprefs  thetwo  inufcles 
lipón  the  occipu:,  callfd,  by  Euftachius, 
quadrati  ;  2,  the  nuifculus  cucullaris  | 
3.  the  fplenius;  4.  the  mufculus  maf- 
toideus;  5.  the  mufculus  patientiae, 
or  levator  fcapulas  piopiíus ;  6.  the 
rhomboides  ;  7.  the  aríiculation  of  |he 
clavicle  with  the  fcapula  on  the  right 
fide  ;  8.  the  deltoidtrs  j  9.  ihe  teres  m¡- 
nor  ;  10.  the  teres  major;  11,  11.  the 
latiíTimus  doifi  on  each  fide;  I2.  the 
glutseus  major;  13.  the  glutasus  niedius  5 
14.  the  mufculus  pyrifunnis  j  15.  the 
cjuidratus  femoris  ;  16.  the  biceps  fe- 
moris;  17.  the  femimembranofus  ;  jg, 
the  meinbranofus,  according  lo  Lancifi  j 
19.  19.  the  vaíli  externi  j  20,  the  ga- 
ftrocnemii;  21.  the  foleus  5  22.  the 
plantaris. 

MuscLE,  ?/iytu!uSi  natural  hiílory,  a 
íliell  compofcd  of  two  valves,  of  an  oh» 
long  figure,  and  íhutting  clofe  all  the 
way  ;  the  vnlves  are  boih  convex,  and  of 
a  fimilar  íliape  :  and  the  animal  inha- 
biting  it  is  called  a  telhys.  Sce  the  ar- 
ticle  Tethys. 

Of  the  numerous  fpecies  of  mufcles, 
fome  are  of  a  conic  figure ;  others  oblong, 
and  equal  at  both  extremitics,  called  by 
manytelliníc;  fome  are  fmooth  on  the 
furfíce,  others  rough  ;  and,  finally,  íbm« 
are  much  deeper  th^n  others. 
To  ihis  genus  belongs  the  pinna  ma- 
rina, or  cvato-c-oic,  great  ftriated,  and 
rugofe  fea-mufc!e :  it  is  one  of  the 
largeíl  of  ,the  bivalve  fnells,  being  fre- 
quently  two  feet  long,  and  near  one 
broad.  The  other  fp«cies  of  mufcles  are 
numerüu«,  and  are  called,  by  authors, 
pinnas  marinse,  mufculi,  and  lellinse. 

MUSCOVY-GLA&s,  in  natural  hiítory, 
the  white  íhining  fpecularis  witli  large 
and  broad  leaves,  otherwife  called  ifing- 
elafs.    See  the  anide  Specularís. 

MUSCULAR,  orMuscuLous,  ¡n  ana- 
tomy,  fomething  relating  to,  or  partak- 
iijg  oí  the  nature  of  a  mufcle.  See  the 
article  MuscLE. 

From  the  fubclaviin?,  nriíe  the  mufcular 
arleiies  of  the  neck,  which  are  uncertain 
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both  in  their  number  and  fimatíon,  and 
are  diftributed  through  the  luufcles  oí  the 
neck. 

Thereare  alfo  mufcular  veins  of  the  neck, 
which  are  eiilier  Tuperior  or  inferior, 
arifinf:  alfo  from  the  fubclavian  veins. 
MUSEUM,  a  ñame  which  originally  fig- 
nified  a  partof  the  palace  of  Alexandria, 
which  took  up  at  leaft  one  foiirlh  of  th;it 
city.  This  quaríer  was  called  the  Mu- 
leum,  from  its  being  fet  apart  for  the 
muíés  and  the  íludy  of  the  fciences. 
Here  were  lodgcd  and  entertained  the 
raen  of  learning,  who  were  dividcd  into 
many  companies  or  colleges,  according 
to  the  fciences  of  which  ihey  were  the 
pivftíTors ;  and  to  each  of  thefe  houfes  or 
colleges  was  allotted  a  handibme  reve- 
nue.  The  foundation  of  this  eílablifli- 
ment  is  atiributed  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phuR,  who  here  placed  bis  library. 
Henee  the  word  mufeum  is  now  appüed 
to  any  place  fet  apart  as  a  repoíitory  for 
things  that  have  an  immediate  relation 
to  the^irts. 

,  The  Mufeum  at  Oxford,  called  the  afli- 
roolfan  Mufeum,  is  a  noble  pile  of 
building,  erefled  at  the  expence  of  the 
univeifity,  at  the  weft  end  of  ihc  theatre, 
at  which  fide  it  has  a  magnificent  portal, 
fultained  by  pilláis  of  the  corinthian  or- 
der.  The  front,  which  is  to  the  ftreet, 
cxtends  about  fixty  feet,  where  theie  is 
this  inlcription  over  the  entrance,  in  gilt 
charaflers,  Múfeuni  AJbmoleanum,  /chola 
Tiaíttralis  hi/toria;  offichia  chymica» 
It  was  begun  in  1679,  and  fini/hed  in 
1683,  when  a  valuable  colleélion  of  cu- 
riofities  was  prefented  to  the  univerfity  by 
Elias  Aíhmole,  efq»  which  were  the  fame 
day  repofited  there.  And  feveral  accef- 
íioüs  have  been  fince  made  to  the  mu- 
feum; among  which  are  hieroglyphics 
and  other  egyptian  antiquities,  an  entire 
mummy,  román  antiquiiits,  aliars,  me- 
dals,  lampSj'Sff.  and  a  variety  of  natu- 
ral curiofities. 

The  btiiiíh  Mufeum  in  London  is  a  large, 
beautdnl  and  magnificent  building,  and 
the  nobleít  cabinet  of  curiofities  in  the 
world.  This  edificewas  ereíled  in  1677, 
and  was  called  Montague-houfe,  from 
having  been  the  town-rcfidence  of  the 
dulces  of  Montague.  In  the  year  1753, 
the  biitiíli  parliainent  h.iving  palled  an 
a¿l  for  purch.ifing  the  Muíeum  of  the 
late  Str  Hans  Sloane,  and  the  colleiSlion 
of  mnnufcripfs  of  the  late  lord  Oxford. 
ca!led  ihe  Harleian  Library,  for  the  ufe  cf 
the  puMic  j  26  trulUes  were  appoi:  t  d 
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and  íncorporated,  to  provide  a  rppofitery 
for  thefe  and  fome   other  coUeftions 
which  repofitory  was  to  be  called  the 
Britiíli  Mufeum.    Thefe  truílees  eleíled 
íifteen  other  truftees,  and  having  boiight 
Montague-houfe,  fitted  it  up  for  the  re- 
ception  of  thefe  colleélions;  theyailbap- 
pointed  officers  to  fuperintend  the  Mu« 
feum,  and  having  ordained  certain  fta« 
tutes  wiih  refpeól  to  viewing  the  collec. 
tion  contained  in  it,  the  public  were  ad- 
mitted  to  view  it  in  17 5  7. 
MUSES,  certain  fdbulous  divinitiesamongft 
the  pagans,  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  ihe 
arts  and  fciences :  for  this  reafon  ít  is 
ufual  for  the  poets,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  poem,  to  invokoihefe  goddelfes  to  their 
aid,    Some  reckon  the  mufes  to  be  no 
more  than  three,  1*1^;  Mneme,  Acede, 
and  Melete  9   that  is,  mémoiy,  fing. 
ing,  and  meditation  :  but  the  moft  an- 
ticnt  authors,   and  particularly  Homer 
and  Heíiod,  reckon  nine  9  Clio, 
which  means  glory  5  Euterpe,  pleafingj 
Thalia,   flouriíhing?  Melpomene,  at- 
traéting  ;    Terpfichore,    rejoicing  the 
heart  5  Erato,  the  amiable ;  Polyhym- 
nia,  a  multitude  of  Ibngs  5  Urania,  the 
heavenly  ;   and  Calliope,   fweeinefs  ol 
voice.    To  Clio,  they  atuibuitd  the  in- 
vention  cf  hiítoryj  to  Melpomene,  ira- 
gedy  i  to  Thalia,  comedy  5  lo  Euterpe, 
the  ufe  of  the  flute  ;  to  Terpfichore,  ihc 
harpj  and  to  Erato,  the  lyreandlutcj 
to  Calliope,  heroic  verfe  j  to  Urania, 
aftrology  j   and  to  Polyhymnia,  rhe- 
toric. 

The  mufes  are  painted  young,  hand- 
fome,  and  modeit  5  agrceably  dreíTed, 
and  crowned  with  flowers.  Their  bufi- 
'  neis  was  to  celébrate  the  viélories  of  ilie 
gods,  and  to  infpire  and  aíTift  the  poeti : 
henee  the  cuílom  of  invoking  their  aidat 
the  beginning  of  a  poem.  It  muít  not, 
however,  be  imagined,  that  the  antient 
poets  themfelves  ever  confidered  the  dei- 
tiesthus  invokedj  as  divine  perlons  from 
whom  they  expeíled  any  real  belp. 
Their  addteíTes  to  the  mufes  aremereal- 
legories,  and  manners  of  expreífing  them- 
felves poetically,  as  when  they  makegods 
of  íleep,  cf  fame,  of  virtue  5  and  othtr 
natural  and  moral  things  5  un^^^r 
ñame  of  mufe  they  praytd  for  the  geniuí 
of  poeiry,  and  ail  the  lalents  neceffaryfor 
a  happy  execution  of  what  they  had  ud- 
dertaken. 

MUSHROOM,  fmgiis,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
ñus  üf  imperfeCl  plants,  compofed  ol  a 
pedicle,  crowned  vvali  a  broad  heaJ, 
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Convex  and  fmooth  at  the  top  ;  ,and  bol- 
low,  folíated,  lainellated,  or  fíftulous  on 
the  under  fide. 

Muíhrooms  are  by  many  fuppofed  to  be 
produced  from  the  putrefaction  of  the 
dung  ín  which  thejr  are  found  j  but  not- 
withftandingthis  notion  ¡s  pretty  general- 
ly  received  among  ihe  unthinking  part  of 
mankind,  yet,  by  the  curious  naturalifls, 
they  are  efteemed  real  plants ;  iFor  they 
have  a  regulár  root,  a  ftalk  confiíÜng  of 
feveral  arrangements  of  fíbres,  the  inter- 
*ft¡ces  oí  wíiicb  are  filled  up  witb  a  paren - 
ctiymatous  .fubftance,  leadlng  from  the 
root  to  the  head  or  umbel,  the  under- 
íide  of  which  is  full  oF  lameüsb  or  chives, 
every  oneof  which  ¡s  a  recular  pod  or 
fecd-veíTc).    If  thefe  lanoellse  are  exa- 
hiined  in  their  feveral  ftates,  the  feeds  ih 
them  may  be  eaíily  dilbovcred,  and  are 
always  foiind  to  be  of  a  fize  and  degree 
pf  maturity  proportioned  to  the  ítate  of 
the  plant :  they  have  each  of  ihem  alfo  a 
fiiiquaceous  aperture  lengíhwife,  the  feedg 
lying  ¡n  róws  ready  to  fall  through  it, 
The  plant  is  eafily  and  regularly  propa- 
gated  throligh  thefe,  and  may  not  only 
beraifed  from  feed,  but  like  niany  other 
plants,  may  be  propagated  by   roots ; 
thefeveral  filaments  at  the  root  producing 
tuberdes,  in  the  manner  of  the  potatoe  ; 
ffom  each  of  which  there  will  arife  new 
roots,  and  a  new  plant.  Henee,  like  other 
Vegetables,  they  are  annually  propagated 
by  the  gardeners  near  London  for  fale. 
We  (hall  therefore  defcribe  the  method 
bf  cultivatíng  them  ;  but  as  there  are 
fcveral  linwholefome  forts,  we  íhall  firft 
give  a  fliort  defcription  of  the  true  eatable 
ktnds.  Thefe  at  firft  appear  of  a  roundiíh 
form,  like  á  buiton,  the  upper  part  of 
which,  as  alfo  the  ftalk,  is  vcry  white  5 
but  beíng  opened,  the  under  part  is  of  a 
livid  fleíh-colour;  but  the  fleíhy  part, 
when  hroken,  is  very  white  :  when  ihefc 
are  fuíFered  to  remain  undiftiirbed  they 
will  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  ex  plica  te 
tliemftlves  almoft  to  a  flatnefs,  and  the 
red  part  underneaih  will  change  to  a  dark 
colbur. 

Mr.  Miller  directs  the  following  method 
of  cultivaiing  ihem.  If  you  have  no 
beds  of  yoiir  own  that  produce  them, 
you  fliould  look  abroad  in  rich  paftures, 
iluring  the  monihs  of  Auguft-  and  Sep- 
tember,  till  you  find  them ;  and  then 
opening  the  ground  about  their  roots, 
you  will  often  find  the  earth  fuH  of  fmall 
white  knobs,  which  are  ihc  ofF-fets  firora 
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the  muflirooms  r  thefe  /Iiould  be  care- 
fully  gathered  j  and  preferved  dry  with 
the  eaith  about  them.  The  muíliroom- 
beds  íhould  be  made  of  dung  in  whicli 
there  is  good  ftore  of  litter.  Thefe  beds 
íhould  be  made  on  dry  ground,  and  the 
dung  being  la  id  üpon  the  furíace  about  a 
foot  thick,  two  feet  and  a  ha!f  bread, 
and  of  a  length  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  muíhrooms  defired,  it  íhould 
be  covered  about  four  inches  deep  with 
ftrong  earth }  upon  this  lay  more  dung, 
about  ten  inches  thick  j  then  another 
Jayer  of  earth  ;  ftill  drawing  in  the  fides 
of  the  bed,  ib  as  to  form  it  like  the  ridge 
of  ah  houfe,  which  may  be  done  by 
three  layers  of  dung  and  as  many  of 
earth.  When  the  bed  is  finiíhed  it  íliould 
be  covered  with  litrer,  to  keep  out  the 
wet  and  preventits  drying^  in  this  fitua- 
tion  it  may  rehiain  eight  or  ten  days,  by 
which  time  it  will  be.of  a  proper  degree 
of  warmth  í  the  litter  íhould  then  b^ 
taken  off,  the  fides  of  the  bed  fmoothed, 
and  a  coveringof  Hght  rich  earth  íliould 
be  laid  over  the  bed  j  upon  ibis  the  fmall 
roots  or  ofF-fets  of  the  muílirooms  íhould 
be  put,  phcing  them  two  or  three  inchfis 
afunder  í  then  gently  cover  them  about 
'  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light 
earth  5  and  again  put  on  the  covering  of 
litter.  The  great  íkill  in  managing 
thefe  beds,  is  that  of  keeping  them  in  a 
proper  temperatureof  moifturc,  By  this 
means  muflirooms  may  be  produced  all 
the  year ;  and  when  the  beds  are  de» 
ftroyed,  the  furface  which  contains  the 
dutt  and  roots  of  the  muíbroomí,  íhould- 
be  laid  by  in  a  dry  place  for  a  freíh  fup- 
ply,  till  ihe  proper  time  of  ufing  it. 

MUSIC,  is  one  of  the  feven  fciences,  com- 
monly  called  liberal,  and  comprehended 
alfo  among  the  mathematical,  as  having 
for  irs  object  difcrete  quantity  or  number, 
but  not  confidering  it  in  the  abftract  like 
arithmetic,  butin  relation  to  time  and 
found,  in  orderto  make  a  delightfal  bar- 
mony  j  or,  it  is  the  art  of  difpofing  and 
conducting  founds  confidered  as  acute 
and  .  grave ;  and  proportioning  them 
amoniJ;  ihemfelves,  and  feparating  them 
by  juft  ¡ntcrvals  pleáfmg  to  the  lenl'e. 
Mr,  Milcolm  defines  it  a  fcience  that 
teaches  how  found,  under  ccrtatn  mea- 
fures  of  time  and  tune,  may  be  produced; 
and  fo  ordered  and  dijpofed,  as  either  in 
confonance  (i*  e.  joint  foundlng)  or  íuc- 
ctíTion,  or  both,  they  nyiy  íaife  agreeablc 
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From  thls  definition,  tbe  fcience  naturally 
divides  into  two  general  parts,  ofiz,  fpe* 
culative  and  praftical. 
The  firíl  is  ihe  knowledge  of  the  materia 
mufica,  or  how  to  •  produce  founds  in 
fuch  rcbtions  of  time  and  tune  as  íliall 
be  agreeable  in  confonance  or  fucceífion, 
or  both.  By  which  we  do  not  mean  the 
a¿>ual  produ6lion  of  thefe  founds  by  an 
inftrument  or  voice,  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  various  relaiions^of  tune  and  time, 
which  are  ihe  principies  out  of  which  the 
pleafure  fought  is  derived. 
The  fecond  is^how  the  principies  are  to 
be  applied,  or  how  founds  in  the  relation 
they  bear  to  mufic  (as  thofe  are  determin- 
ad in  the  firít  part)  may  be  ordered,  and 
varioufly  put  together  in  fucccfíion  and 
confonance,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  end. 
And  ihis  is  what  we  cali  the  art  of  com- 
pofition,  which  is  properly  the  pra¿\ical 
part  of  mufic. 

Some  add  a  third  branch,  the  know- 
ledge of  inftiuments;  but  as  this  depends 
altogether  on  the  firíl,  and  is  oniy  the  ap- 
plication  and  expreíHon  of  it,  it  cannot 
regularly  come  undcr  the  definition,  and 
conffíjuently  is  no  part  or  divifíon  of  the 
fcience. 

The  firft  branch,  which  is  the  contempla- 
tivfi  part,  divides  itfelf  into  two ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  relations  and  meafures 
of  time,  and  the  do61rine  of  time  itfelf. 
The  former  is  properly  what  the  antients 
calied  harmonics,  or  thedoílrine  or  har- 
mony  in  founds,  as  containing  an  expli- 
catíon  oí"  the  grounds,  with  the  varions 
meafures  and  degrees  of  the  agreement 
of  (ounds  in  refpect  of  their  tune. 
The  laíter  part  is  what  they  called  rhyth- 
mica,  bífcaufe  it  treats  of  the  numbers  of 
founds  or  notes,  with  refpect  to  time  j 
containing  an  explication  of  the  meafures 
of  iong  and  íhort,  quick  and  flow,  in 
the  fucceífion  of  founds. 
The  fecond  part,  which  is  the  practical 
part, .  as  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two, 
anfwering  to  the  parts  of  the  firíl. 
That  which  anfwers  to  barmonícs,  the 
antients  called  melopoeia,  becaufe  it  con- 
tains  the  rules  of  making  fongs,  with  re- 
foect  to  tune  and  harmony  of  founds. 
Mr.  Makolm  fays,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  think  the  amiente  had  any  fuch  thing 
as  compofition  in  parts,  That  which 
anfwers  toihythmica,  they  called  rhyih- 
mopoeia ;  containing  rules  for  the  appli- 
cation  of  numbers  and  tune, 
Vv'e  find  a  ílrange  diverfity  in  antíent 
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writers,  as  to  the  nature,  office,  extenf, 
divifion,  &c.  of  mufic. 
The  ñame  is  fuppofed  originally  formed 
of  fmtfa,  mufe ;  the  mufes  being  fup. 
pofed  to  be  the  inventors  thereof ; 
Kcrcher,  however,  will  have  it  take  its 
ñame  from  an  egyptian  word,  as  fu^ 
pofing  its  rellauration  after  the  flood 
to  have  begun  there,  by  reafon  of  th« 
reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile. 
Hefychius  tells  us,  the  Athenians  gave 
the  ñame  of  mufic  to  every  art. 
What  in  the  proper  and  limited  fenfe  of 
the  word  is  called  mufic,  has  for  its  ob* 
ject  mótion,  confidered  as  under  certain 
regular  meafures  and  proportions,  by 
which  it  aífects  the  fenfes  in  an  agreeable 
manner.  Now  as  motion  belongs  tobo- 
dies,  and  as  found  is  the  efFect  of  mo- 
tion, and  cannot  be  without  it,  but  all 
motion  does  not  produce  found  j  henee 
ihis  laíl  branch  cf  mufic  became  farthcr 
fubdivded. 

Where  motion  is  without  found,  or  as  ít 
is  only  the  object  of  fight,  it  was  eithtr 
called  mufica  orcheílria  or  íaltaioris, 
which  contains  rules  for  the  regularme- 
tions  of  the  body  ¡n  dancing  5  ot*  mufica 
hypocritica,  which  refpects  the  moiions 
and  geílures  of  the  pantomima?. 
When  the  motion  is  only  perceived  by 
the  car,  that  is,  when  íbund  is  the  objed 
of  mufic,  there  v\ere  three  fpecies,  ik, 
harmonics,  which  confider  the  diífcr- 
ence  and  proportions,  with  refpect  to 
acute  and  grave;  rhythmica,  which 
fpccts  the  proportions  of  founds  as  lo 
time,  or  the  fwíftnefs  or  ílownefs  of  thrir 
fucceílicn ;  and  métrica,  which  belorgs 
properly  to  posís,  and  refpects  the  art  cf 
making  veríbs :  thefe  are  the  principies 
which  Alypius  allows  of, 
Ariftides,  Q^iintilianus,  Bacchius,  and 
other  antíent  writers,  define  mufic  the 
knowledge  of  finging,  and  things  be- 
longtng  thereto  ;  which  they  cali  themo- 
tions  of  the  voice  and  body  ;  as  if  fing- 
ing itfelf  confjíled  only  in  the  differcnt 
tone  of  the  voice.  The  fame  author?, 
confidering  mufic  in  the  largeíl  fenfe  cf 
the  word,  divide  it  into  contemplative 
and  active  5  the  firíl,  fay  they,  is  eilber 
natural  or  aitificial.  The  natural  is  e¡* 
thcr  arithmetical,  becaufe  it  coníiderstbc 
proportions  of  numbers  j  or  phyficali 
which  examines  the  order  of  the  things 
of  nature. 

The  artificial  they  divide  as  above,  inlo 
harmoJlks;  rhythmica,    and  -nietnc^. 
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The  a¿live,  which  ¡s  the  appllcation  of 
tlie  artificial,  ¡s  either  enunciative,  as  in 
oratory  j  orgánica!,  or  inftruinental  per- 
formance j  odical,  for  the  voice  and  fing- 
¡ng  of  pfalms ;  hypocritical,  in  the  mo- 
tions  of  the  pantonnimes  ;  to  which  fome 
add  hydraulic,  though  in  reaüty  no  more 
ihan  a  fpecies  of  organical,  in  which 
vrater  ís  ufeá  for  the  producing  and  mo- 
difying  of  founds.  The  mufical  facul- 
ties,  as  ihey  cali  them,  are  melopoeia, 
which  gives  rales  for  the  tones  of  the 
voice  or  inftrument,  and  rhythmopoeia, 
for  motions  j  as  alfo  poeTis,  for  making 
verfes. 

Mufic  appears  to  have  been  ene  of  the 
nioft  antient  arts,  and  of  all  others  vocal 
mufic  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
firíl  kind  ;  for  man  had  not  only  the  va- 
rious  tones  of  hís  own  voice  to  make  his 
obfcrvations  on,  before  any  other  art  or 
¡nihument  was  found  out,  but  had  the 
various  ftrains  of  birds  to  give  him  occa- 
fion  to  iinprove  his  own  voice,  and  the 
modulations  of  founds  it  was  capable  of. 
Of  the  many  antient  writers  who  agree 
in  this  conjeéíure,  we  íhall  only  inentien 
Lucreflus,  who  fays, 
At  liquidas  a  viiwi  njoces  imitarier  ore. 
Ante  fuit  multo  quam  le^ia  carmina 
cantUy 

Co7tcekbrare  homlnes  pojfent  aurifque 
jwvare, 

The  firft  invention  of  wind-ínftruments 
heafcribes  to  the  obfervation  of  the  winds 
blowing  in  hollow  rceds. 
Wemight  hereadd  anoiher  teftimonv  of 
tbe  antiquity  of  this  art  from  the  Holy 
Bible,  which  fays,  that  jubal  the  fixth 
from  Adain  was  the  father  of  fuch  as 
handie  the  harp  and  organ. 
As  for  the  other  kinds  of  ínftruments, 
there  were  fo  many  occafrons  for  cords 
and  ftringg,  that  men  could  not  be  long 
Jn  obferving  their  various  founds,  which 
mlght  give  rile  to  ftringed  inftruments. 
And  fur  pulfatile  inftruments,  as  drums, 
and  cymbals,  they  might  arife  from  the 
obfervation  of  the  hollow  noife  of  concave 
bodies. 

PiiUarch,  in  one  place,  afcribes  the  in- 
yemio!)  of  mufic  to  the  god  Apollo,  and 
inanother  to  Amphion,  fon  of  Júpiter 
and  Aniiope :  this  laft,  however,  is 
pretty  geneially  allowed  to  be  the  firft 
who  hrolight  mufic  into  Greece,  and  to 
"ive  been  the  firft  inventor  of  the  lyra, 
The  lime  he  lived  is  not  agreed  upon. 
To  him  fucceeded  Chiron,  the  demi- 
gjdj  Demodocus,  Hermes  Trifmcgiftas, 
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Olympus,  Orpheus,  whom  fome  make  the 
firft  introducer  of  mufic  into  Greece,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  lyra ;  Phenicius  Ter- 
pander,  who  was  cotemporary  wiih  Ly- 
curgus,  and  fet  his  laws  to  mufic,  to 
whom  fome  attribute  the  firft  inftiiutioo  of 
mufical  modes,  and  of  the  lyre  i  Thalea 
and  Thamyris,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  inventor  of  mufic  without  fing- 
ing.  Thefe  were  eminent  muficians  be- 
fore Ho mer's  time.  Others  of  later  date 
were  Lafus  Hermionenfis,  Melnypides, 
Philoxenus,  TiinoiheuSr-Phrynnis,  Epi- 
gonius,  Lyfander,  Siinmicus,  and  Dio- 
dorus,  who  were  all  confiderable  im- 
provers  of  mufic,  Lafus  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  auihor  who  wrote  on  mufic  j 
he  lived  in  the  time  of  Daríus  Hyftafpes. 
Epígonius  invenied  an  inftrument  wiíh 
forty  ftrings,  called  epigonium  :  Simmi- 
cus  alfo  invented  one  with  thirty-five 
ftrings,  called  fimmicium  :  Diodorus 
improved  the  tibia,  by  adding  new 
boles,  andTimotheus  the  lyre,  by  adding 
a  new  ftring ;  for  which  he  was  fined  by 
the  Lacedemonians. 

As  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  inventors 
of  mufical  inftruments  among  the  an- 
tients,  are  very  obfcure,  fo  alfo  are  th-e 
accounts  what  thofe  inftruments  were  | 
we  fcarce  kn^ow  any  thing  of  them  be- 
fides  their  ñames. 

The  general  divifion  of  inftruments,  is 
into  the  ftringed  inftruments,  wind-in- 
ftrumenis,  and  thpfe  of  the  pulfaiile  kind. 
Of  ftringed  inftruments,  we  hear  of  the 
lyra  or  cythara,  pfaltery,  irigon,  fam- 
bucus,  magade,  barbiton,  pe¿lis,  teftudo, 
epigonium,  fimmicium,  and  pandoron, 
which  were  all  ftruck  with  the  fingets  or 
pleítra. 

Of  wind-inftruments,  we  hear  of  the 
tibia,  fiftula,  hydraulic  and  o'her  organs, 
tubas,  cornua,  and  lituus. 
Of  the  pulfatile  inftruments,  we  hear  of 
the  lympanum,  cymbalum,  crepitaculum, 
tintinabulum,  crotalum  and  fyftrum. 
Mufic  has  been  in  the  higheft  efteem  in 
all  ages,  and  among  all  peoplej  ñor 
could  authors  exprefs  their  opinions  of  it 
ftrongly  enough,  but  by  inculcaling  that 
it  was  in  hcaven,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  entertainments  of  thegods,  and 
ihe  fouls  of  ihe  blfífcd. 
The  cffeé\s  afcribed  to  it  by  the  antients, 
are  almoft  miraculous;  by  means  hereof 
difeafes  have  been  cured,  nnchaftiiy  cor- 
rcítftd,  íeditions  quelled,  paíTions  raifed 
andc;»lmed,  and  even  madnefs  occafioned, 
Athen-.cus  afiurss  us,  that  antiertly  all 
A  a  hws 
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laws  divine  and  civil,  cxhortations  to 
virtue,  ihe  knowledge  of  divine  and  hu- 
man ihings,  Uves  and  actíons  of  illuf- 
trious  perfons,  were  writ  in  verfe,  and 
pubücly  fung  by  a  chorus  to  the  found 
of  inftruments ;  which  was  found  the 
nioft  effeflual  mearts  to  ímprefs  mora- 
)ity,  and  a  right  fente  of  duiy  on  the 
iTiind. 

Dr.  Wallis  cndeavoured  to  accoun.t 
for  the  fiirprifing  effects  afrribed  to  the 
antient  nnufic,  and  charges  ihem  princi- 
pally  on  the  novelty  of  the  art,  and  the 
hyperbolti  oí°  the  antíent  wiíters;  ñor 
dees  he  doubt  but  the  modern  mufic, 
c ¿aterís  par ihiis^  would  produce  efFe«51s  as 
conficierable  as  that  of  the  antients  :  the 
truth  is,  we  can  match  moít  of  the  an- 
tient  llories  in  this  kind,  in  the  modern 
hilloriesj  if  Timotheus  couUl  excrte 
Alexander's  fury  with  the  phrygian 
found,  and  footli  him  into  indolence  with 
the  lydian,  a  more  modern  iiiufician  is 
faid  to  have  driven  Eric  king  ofDen- 
niark  into  fuch  a  rage,  as  to  kill  his  beft 
(ervsnts,  Dr.  íjíewenteit  tells  us  of  an 
Italian,  who  by  varying  his  mnfic  from 
briOc  to  folemn,  and  lo  ^ice  ^jerja^  could 
move  the  foul  fo  as  to  caufe  diftraciion 
and  madnefs.  And  Dr.  South  has  found- 
ed  his  poem,  called  Mufica  Incantans,  on 
an  inftance  be  kndv/  of  the  fame  thing. 
Derhain,  in  his  PhyficoTheology,  makes 
niention  of  mañy  other  things  equally 
furpiifing  with  the  initances  above  re- 
cited. 

There  ís  a  great  dilpute  among  the 
learned,  wHether  the  antients  or  modernp 
beít  underftood  and  practifed  mufic  5 
fome  maintaining  that  the  antient  art  of 
mufic,  by  which  fuch  wonderful  effects 
were  performed,  is  quite  loft  ;  and  others, 
that  the  true  fcience  cf  harmony  is  now 
arrived  to  much  greatér  perfection,  than 
was  known  or  practifed  among  the  an- 
tients. 

The  antient  mufical  no^es  were  yery 
myfterious  and  perplcxed.  Boi?  ius  ancl 
Gregory  the  great,  firft  put  them  into  a 
more  eafy  and  obvious  melhod.  It  wa^ 
in  the  year  1204,  that  Guido  Aretine,  a 
bcnedictinc  fryar  of  Auretium  in  Tuf- 
cany,  firll  introduced  the  ufe  of  the  ílaff 
wiih  five  lires,  on  which  with  the  fpaces 
he  markíd  his  notes,  hy  fttting  a  poínt 
upand  down  upon  them,  ro  dtnote  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  voicej  tho'  Kerclier 
mcntions  th\^  artífice  to  have  been  in  ufe 
Jong  bnore  Guido's  time.  Another 
eonirívance  of  Guido's  was  to  appiy 
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the  fix  mufical  fyllables,  «/,  r^,  mi^  fa. 
foly  la,  wiiich  he  took  out  of  St.  Johñ  the 
baptift's  hymn,  Befides  his  notes  of 
mufic,  by  which,  according  to  Kercher, 
he  diftinguiflied  the  tones  or  modes,  and 
the  feats  of  the  femitones,  he  alfo  invent. 
ed  the  fcale,  and  feveral  mufical  inUrq. 
ments,  called  poly  plectra,  as  fpinnett 
and  harpficords. 

The  next  confiderable  improvement  was 
in  the  year  1330,  vvhen  Jean  De  Muris, 
doctor  of  París,  invented  the  difTerent 
figures  of  notes,  which  exprefs  the  times 
or  length  of  every  note,  at  leaft  their 
relative  proportions  to  one  another,  riow 
called  longs,  breves,  ft  mi -breves,  crotch- 
ets,  quavers,  feniiquavers,  and  dcnii- 
femiquavers,  which  fee  under  their  k< 
fpective  articles. 

Guido  Aretine  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  firft 
who  invented  and  brought  fymphony  or 
concert  into*  mufic  ;  but  what  progrcfg 
he  made,  and  what  were  his  compofitions, 
we  do  not  know,    In  íhort,  we  may  ven« 
ture  to  affirm  from  the  whole  of  whatwc 
find  wrote  on  this  fubject,  that  mufic  did 
rot  begin  to  arriye  at  any  tolerable  per- 
fection, till  towards  the  cnd  of  the  laft 
century,  when  the  great   Purcel  and 
Corelli  obliged  the  world    with  theíp 
tnoft  agreeable  and  harmonical  compo* 
fiiions ;  then  it  was  that  mufic  beganto 
advancé  a-pace,  and  receive  various  im- 
provements  from  many  other  ingenioiiJ 
compofers  and  performers  of  feveral  eu- 
ropean  nattons,  efpecially  the  Italiarw 
and  Englifli,  and  now  feems  brougbt 
near  its  utmoft  perfection  ;  fince  all  the 
agreeable  comhinalions  of  the  variouí 
continuance,  rifing,  falling,  and  mix- 
tures of  tone?,  mult  be  coniaincd  wiihin 
certain  limits,  \yhofe  number  may  rot 
be  fo  great  as  ís  generally  imagined} 
and  bccaüfe  of  the  great  number  of  ptr- 
fons  who  have  for  more  than  thirty  years 
laítpaft,  applied  ihemfelves  to  this  arli 
among  wbom  the  excellent  Mr.  Handel 
himfelf,  ctelVrvedly  liamed  the  prince  of 
muficians,  both  for  his  compofition  and 
peiformarice  upon  the  organ  and  fiarpli- 
coid,  has  abúnílantly  aód  wonderfully 
performed  his  part. 
MüSK,  a  dry,  light,  and  friable  fubftance, 
cf  a  dark  blackiíh  colour,  tinged  wilh 
purple  5  it  is  a  kind  of  perfume  of  a  veiy 
ftrongicent,  and  only  agreeable  whcn  in 
a  very  fmall  quantity,  or  moderated  by 
the  mixturé  of  fwme  other  perfume.  It 
ís  found  in  a  kind  of  bag  or  tumour 
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(jeaftcilled  mofchus.  See  MoscHUs. 
Muík  iá  brought  to  us  fewed  up  in  a  kind 
of  bladders  or  cafes  of  íkin  of  the  bignefs 
of  a  pigeon's  égg,  or  larger,  each  con- 
taining  from  two  or  three  drams  to  an 
punce  of  muík.  Thefe  are  covered  with 
a  brovvniíli  hair,  and  are  the  real  cap- 
fples  in  which  the  muík  is  lodged  while 
pn  the  animal.  That  which  is  upadul- 
terated  appears  in  maíTes,  of  loofe  and 
friable  granules,  which  are  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  eafily  crumble  between  the 
üngers,  feeling  fomewhat  finooth  and 
unéluous. 

Muíktaken  inwardly  produces  eafe  from 
pain,  quiet  íleep,  and  a  cppious  diapho- 
reíis :  henee  it  has  been  found  of  great 
pfc  in  fpafmodic  diforders,  petcchial,  ma- 
lignant,  putrid  fevers,  the  ¡ail  diílemper. 
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hiccoughs^  and  Dr.  Wall  obferves, 
that  it  has  been  found  ufeful  in  fpafmo- 
dic diforders,  given  by  way  of  clyíter. 
The  operation  of  muík  in  fome  refpeóls 
refembíes  that  of  opium  j  but  it  does  not 
leave  behind  it  any  ílupor  or  languid- 
nefs,  which  the  latter  often  does.  Muík 
likewife  feems  I'kely  to  anfwer  ¡n  thole 
low  cafes  where  íleep  is  much  wanted, 
and  opiates  are  improper.  It  is  faid  to 
bebeíi  given  in  a  bolus,  in  which  forn^ 
thofe  who  are  moíl  averfe  to  perfumes, 
may  take  it  without  inconvcnience.  Fif- 
teen  grains  or  more  are  now  given  in  a 
dofe  with  great  fuccefs. 

MusK'HOG,  Tajacu.  SeeTAjACu. 

MusK-AN|MAL,  Mofckus.    See  the  article 

MoSCHUS. 

MusK-^í^^,  in  botany,  the  Engliíh  ñame 
cf  that  fpecies  of  hibifcus,  called  by  bo- 
lanilts  the  abelmofch.    See  Hibisctjs, 

?ílusK.jULEP.    Seetheaiticle  juLEP. 

MUSKET,  a  fire-arm  borne  on  the  íhoul- 
der,  and  ufed  in  war.  The  length  of  a 
nnisket  is  fixed  at  three  feet  eight  inches 
írom  the  muzzle  to  the  pan,  and  it  car- 
nes a  ball  of  fixtcen  to  the  pound. 
In  fortification,  the  length  of  the  line  of 
defence  is  limited  by  the  ordinary  dif- 
tance  of  a  musket-íliot,  which  is  about 
nofathoms}  and  the  length  of  almoft 
al!  military  architeé\ure  is  regulated  by 
this  rule, 

Muíkets,  befides  the  ordinary  duty  on 
i»on,  pay  on  importation  x  s.  ii-J^d, 
each;  and  draw  back,  on  exporíation, 
>s.  S-^y^d.  but  they  are  not  to  be  im- 
poned without  licence. 
MusKET-BASKETs,  in  fortifícatíont  Sef 
the  artide  Baskets  of  earth. 


MUSKETOON,  a  kind  of  Ihbrt  thiclc 
muíket,  whofe  bore  is  the  thiríy-eighth 
part  of  its  length  :  it  carr¡e§  five  ounces 
of  iron,  or  feven  and  a  half  qf  léad,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  powder.  This  is 
the  íliortell  fort  of  blunderbuffes.  See  the 
anide  Blunderbuss. 
MUSLIN,  a  fine  thin  fort  of  cotton-cloth, 
which  bears  a  downy  knap  on  its  furface, 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  muflins  brought 
from  theEaíJ-Indies,  and  more  particu- 
larly  from  Bengal ;  fuch  as  doreas,  be- 
telles,  mulmuls,  tanjeebs,  Gfr. 
Muílins,  on  theír  importation,  pay  a 
duty  of  2S,  lo-fVo^'  piece,  which  is 
drawn  back  on  exportation  ;  and  beíides 
this,  a  duty  of  1 5  \,per  cent,  to  be  com- 
puied  according  to  the  grofs  pricc  at 
v/hich  they  are  pubücly  fold  by  auílion  : 
but  if  they  are  exported,  all  drawn  back 
ís  for  %o  s.  valué. 
MUSS^NDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  pcntandria  monogynía  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confiíl^ 
of  a  funnel-íhaped  peial ;  the  fruit  i^ 
oval,  oblong,  fucculent,  and  coronatedj 
and  the  feeds  are  numerous,  and  arrang- 
ed  into  four  feries. 
MUSSELBOROÜGH,  a  port-town  of 
Scotlajid,  in  the  íhire  of  Lothian,  fix 
miles  eafk  of  Edinburgh. 
MUSTARD,  fmapi^  in  botany.    See  the 

article  SiNAPi. 
MUSTELA,  in  zoology,  a  grenusof  qua- 
drupeds  of  the  order  of  the  ferae,  the  up- 
per  foreteeth  of  which  are  ílraighr,  dif- 
t¡n6l,  and  acute ;  the  foreteeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  obtufe  and  cluílered,  two 
of  them  íland  inward  5  the  feet  are  made 
for  clirnbing.  * 
This  genus  comprehends  the  guio,  the 
martin,  the  pole  car,  the  weafel,  the  fer- 
ret,  the  ermin,  the  fable,  the  genet,  the 
tabbied  mungo,  and  the  brown  mungo, 
See  the  article  Gulo, 
MusTELA,  or  the  fossil  mustela, 
in  ichthyology,  is  alfo  the  ñame  of 
the  blue  cobitis,  with  five  longitudinil 
black  lines  on  each  fide.  See  the  anide 
Cobitis. 

This  is  a  fpecies  very  íingular  ín  its  man- 
ner  cf  living,  as  well  as  in  its  figure  ;  it 
fs  five  inches  long,  and  fomewhat  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  head 
is  íhort,  broad,  and  obtufe  ;  the  belly  is 
fmooih,  and  of  a  bluííh  colour,  with  ten 
longitudinal  lines  running  down  it,  five 
on  each  fidc  of  the  back  5  about  the 
niouih  is  placed  a  number  cf  whitilh 
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ílender  cirri  or  beardsj  the  pe^oral  fins 
have  each  eleven  rays,  the  ventral  ones 
five,  the  dorfal  and  the  pinna  an¡  leven. 
Where  the  ílíorcs  are  fandy,  it  will 
work  its  vvay  under  the  fand  to  a  great 
dillance  from  the  water,  and  is  there 
diig  up. 

MUSTAGEN,  a  port-town  of  Barbary, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,N  jí^-o  miles 
^  weft  of  the  city  of  Algiers. 

MüTE,  du?nb,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies 
a  perfon  that  cannot  fpeak,  or  has  not 
the  ule  of  fpeech.  , 

MuTE,  in  law,  a  perfon  thatftands  dumb 
or  fpeechlefs,  when  he  ought  to  anfwer, 
or  to  plead.  A  prifoner,  by  our  law,  ís 
faid  to  íland  mute  feveral  ways,  ^viz. 
1,  When  he  does  not  fpeak  at  all,  in 
which  cafe  it  íhall  be  inqiiired  whether 
he  ftands  mute  out  of  obílinacy,  or  by 

.  the  afl  of  God.  a,  When  the  prifoner 
does  not  plead  díreflly,  or  will  not  put 
himfelf  on  the  inqueft  to  be  tried ;  or 
where  he  feigns  himlélf  mad,  and  refufes 
to  aní'wcr  upon  his  trial.  3.  A  prifoner 
íhall  be  taken  as  one  that  ftan  ls  mute, 
when  on  his  trial  he  perempioiily  chal- 
ienges  above  the  numher  of  jurors  al- 
lowed  by  law.  In  the  crime  of'  high 
treafon,  ¡f  the  prifoner  ftands  mute,  he 
íliall  forfeit  lands  and  goods.in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  he  bad  been  attaintcd, 
AUb  in  f¿lony  and  petit  treafon,  a  per- 
fon  that  ílands  mute  íhull  forfeit  his  lands 
and  goods  as  on  olher  attainders,  though 
whenever  a  perfon  rtanding  mute  is  ad- 
jiidgtd  to  his  penance  for  felony,  it  is 
hcld  he  therehy  prevenís  the  attainder 
which  otlierwife  might  be  incurred,  and 
fot  fcits  only  his  chatíels. 

Mute,  in  grammar,  a  letter  which  yields 
no  found  withoiit  ihe  addition  of  a  vowel, 
The  fimple  confonanis  are  ordinarily  di- 
ftinguiflitíd  into  muíes  and  liquids,  or 
femi-vüwels. .  See  the  anieles  Conso- 
na NT,  LiquiD,  &c; 
The  muies  in  the  greek  alphabet  are 
ninc,  three  of  which,  ^ui^.  x,  r,  are 
ttrmed  tenues  j  three,  y,  ^,  termed 
medisej  and  ihrce,  ^>  Q,  termed  afpi- 
r.iíes.  See  the  articlc  Aspírate,  6e^c. 
•  The  mures  of  iho  latin  alphabet  are  alfo 
nioí»,  <viz.  B,  C,  D,  G,  I,  K,  P,  Q^,  T. 

MUTILATÍON,  the  retrenching  or  cut- 
t  away  any  member  of  the  body,' 
This  word  is  alfo  extended  to  ilatues 
and  buildings,  where  any  part  is  want- 
ing,  or  ihe  projec^ure  cfany  member,  as 
a  Gorniche  or  an  impo!t  is  broken  ofF. 
ít  is  ibaietimes  alfo  uíed,  ip  a  more  im? 


mediate  manner,  for  caílration.    See  the 
article  Castration. 
MUTUAL,  a  relative  term,denotingrome- 
thing  that  is  reciproca!  between  two  o 
more  perfons :  thus  we  fay,  mutual  a 
fi (lance,  mutual  promife,  mutual  love, 

MUTULE,  in  archíteñure,^  a  kind  of 
fquare  modilliofi  fet  under  the  cornichc 
of  the  doric  order.  See  DoRic, 
The  only  diflference  between  the  mutule 
and  modillion  confifts  in  thU,  that  tbe 
former  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  dorio 
ordcr,  and  the  latter  in  the  corintkian, 
See  Corinthian  and  Modillion. 

MUTUUM,  in  the  civil  law,  denotes  a 
Joan  fimply  fo  called  ;  or  a  coniraél  -in, 
troduced  by  the  law  of  nations,  whereby 
a  thing  coníifting  in  weight,  as  bullionj 
in  number,  as  money ;  or  in  meafure,  as 
corn,  timber,  wine,  £fr.  is  given  to  ano. 
ther  upon  condition  that  he  íhall  reiurn 
another  thing  of  the  lame  quantity,  na- 
ture,  and  valué,  on  demand.  This  there- 
fore  is  a  contradi  without  reward,  fothat 
where  ufe  or  intereft  a  rifes,  there  muft 
be  fome  particular  article  in  the  contraft 
whereon  it  is  founded. 

MUXARA,  a  port-town  of  3pain,  in  tht 
provinceof  Granada,  fituated  on  theMe- 
diterranean,  fifty  miles  fouth-weít  of 
Carthagenar 

MUYDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  fituated 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  theZuider  fea,  feven 
miles  eaíl  of  Amfterdam. 

MUZZLE  of  a  giin  or  mortar,  ihe  exlre- 
mity  ai  which  ihe  powder  and  ball  isput: 
in  i  and  henee,  the  muzzle-ring  is  ttip 
metalline  circle,  or  moulding,  that  fuf»' 
rounds  the  mouth  of  the  picce,  See  the 
article  GuN. 

MYAGRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  cf  ilie 
tetradynamia  liliculofa  clafs  of  plants,  the 
cerolla  whereof  confifts  of  four  plañe, 
roundifli,  obtufe  petáis,  difpofed  crofs- 
wife,  and  narrower  than  the  ungues, 
The  fruit  is  a  bivalve  t urbi nato- corda led 
fmall  pod,  lighily  compreíTed  and  rigidi 
wiih  the  apex  ending  in  a  conical  rigid 
ftylc  ;  the  feeds  are  roundifti. 

MYCONE,  one  of  the  iílands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago,  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
circumierence,  fituated  in  eaíl  long. 
6^  north  lat.  37<>, 

MYLOGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy,  is,  ac-> 
cording  to  Heifter,  no  more  than  a  part 
of  the  mylohyoides,  though  othfr  ana-- 
tomills  make  it  a  diítiníl  pair  of  mufcleJ, 
thus  called  becaufe  it  arifes  about  ihc 
backfide  of  the  molares,  and  is  infertcd 
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into  the  ligament  of  the  tonguc,  helping 
to  pulí  it  up>Yai*ds;  being  the  fame  with 
what  Cowper  calis  ftylogloflum.  See  the 
next  artícle. 
MYLOHYOID^US,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  five  pair  of  mufcles  belonging  to 
the  os  hyoides,     The  mylohyoidaeus 
árifes  with  a  large  bafe  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  chin,  amlter- 
minates  at  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides, 
See  the  artícle  Hyoides. 
BcGdes  the  common  ufe  afcribed  to  this 
rnuícle,  which  is  to  move  the  hyoides, 
the  longue,  and  the  larynx,  both  up- 
wards,  inwards,  and  fideways,  its  feries 
of  tranfveife  fibres  ha  ve  a  farther  ufe, 
when  it  is  at  red;  and  that  is  to  com- 
prefs  the  glands  under  the  tongue,  and 
bythis  means  promote  the  difcharge  of 
the  faliva  into  the  mouih  from  the  lower 
faiival  düélst  whence  it  is  we  ufe  this 
mufcle,  when  we  want  faliva  in  the 
mouth. 

MYLON,  in  furgery,  a  large  kind  of  fta- 
phyloma.  See  the  article  Staphyloma. 
MYOLOGY,  (xviKoyttty  that  part  of  ana- 
tomy which  treats  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
human  body.  See  the  article  MuscLE. 
MYOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  by 

means  ofmice.  See  Divination. 
MYOPIA,  or  Myopias,  fliort-fighted- 
nefs,  a  fpecles  of  vifion,  wherein  objeíls 
areíeen  diftinflly  only  at  fmall  diftances  j 
which  is  incident  to  perfons  who  have 
the  cornea  and  cryftalline,  or  either  of 
thcm,  too  convex. 

From, this  configuration  of  the  eye  it  is 
plain,  that  the  diftinft  piiSlure  of  objefls 
at  an  ordinary  diftance  will  fall  before 
the  relina  5  whence  the  víCon  muík  be 
confufcd  and  indiftincl.  In  order  there- 
fore  to  fee  diftinflly,  they  are  obliged  to 
hring  the  obje6\s  very  nigh  to  the  eyes  ; 
hy  which  raeans  the  rays  being  more 
diverging,  are  madc  to  converge  and 
meei  at  the  retina  ;  v/here  a  diítiníl:  pie- 
ture  being  formed,  the  objeót  wili  be  feen 
aiílinaiy. 

They  that  are  íliort-íighted  never  look 
atientivdy  at  thole  who  fpeak  to  them, 
as  being  unable  to  obferve  the  motion  of 
theireycs,  which  contributes  greally  to 
explain  and  enforce  tlieir  words  j  and 
thertfore,  they  are  only  attentive  to  the 
^ifcourfe.  Short-fighted  perfons  need 
lefslight  thin  others,  10  fee  diftínaiyj 
whence  they  can  read  the  finallrft  print, 
when  others  are  not  able  to  diftinguiíli 
one  letter  from  another. 
%opes,  or  íhort-fighted  perfons,  have 


their  íight  mended  by  a  concave  leos',  óf 
a  due  degree  of  concavity  :  for  the  re- 
fraólion  of  the  rays  of  Iight  being  in  fuch 
perfons  too  ftrong,  in  proportion  to  the 
diftance  of  the  retina  from  the  cryftalline, 
this  refraílion  will  be  diminiftied  by  the 
interpofition  of  fuch  a  glaís,  whereby 
theobjeáls  will  be  feen  diltinélly  :  but  as 
fuch  glaííes  reprefent  objefls  under  a  lefs 
angle,  they  muft  appear  lefs  than  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Short-íighted  perfons  ufually  become  lefs 
ÍO,  as  they  advance  in  years  ;  and  that 
becaufe  the  humours  of  the  eye  waftíng, 
the  cornea  íhrinks  and  becomes  lefs  con- 
vex, and  the  cryftalline  becomes  flatter 
than  before ;  by  whick  means  objeóls  are 
feen  more  d¡ftin¿lly,  and  at  greater  dif- 
tances, than  when  the  refra6lion  was 
ftronger  in  the  more  plump  and  convex 
eyes.  See  the  article  Vision. 
MYOSOTIS,  MOUSE-sAR,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-moBogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a  monopetalous  flower, 
femiquinquifid  at  the  limb:  the  feeds  are 
four,  which  are  contained  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup. 

MYOSÜRÜS,  MOusE-TAiL,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  pentandria-polygynia  clal's 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
five  veiy  fmall  petáis  j  and  its  numerous 
feeds  are  difpoíed  in  an  imbricated  order 
Dpon  a  re^eptacle. 
MYRIAD,  a  term  fometiraes  ufed  to  de- 
note ten  thoufand. 
MYRICA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ihs 
diaicia-tetrandria  clafs  of  plants,  with- 
out  any  flowcr  petáis  :  the  cup  is  a  iqua- 
ma  of  a  lunated  figure  j  and  the  fruit  is 
a  berrv,  containlng  only  a  lingle  feed. 
MYRIÓPHYLLUM,   small  water- 
MiLFOiL,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monoecia  -  polyandiia  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  flower  petáis  j  and  the  fruit 
is  compofed  of  four  naked  feeds. 
MYRISTICA,  the  nutxMeg-tree,  a 
genus  of  tices,  the  chsraóíers  of  which 
are  not  fully  afcertained  :  it  is  faid  to  have 
no  flower  petáis  ;  and  its  fruit  is  a  drupe, 
ofaroundifii  figure,  con'aining  a  fmgle 
feed,  lighily  fulcated.    See  NutmEG. 
MYRMhXIA,  or  Fórmica,  a  paii^ful 
kind  cf  wart,  with  a  broad  bafe,  and 
dceply  rooted  j  growing  on  the  pulms  of 
the  hands,  and  lóles  of  ti'.e  feet  j  for  the 
extirpation  of  which,  fee  the  articles 
Wart  Hud  Excrescencf.. 
MYRMECOFHAGA,  the  ant  eeak, 
in  zoülogy,  a  genus  of  quadíUp^ds,  of 
the  order  oftheagrije,  ihe  hO'Jy  oí  which 
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15  coveréd  with  hair,  and  the  ears  round- 
iíh,  There  are  three  fpecics  of  it  5  the 
one,  called  the  great  ant-bcar,  with  three 
toes  on  ihe  fore-feet,  ,and  five  on  the 
hinder  ;  another,  or  leíTer  ant-bear,  with 
four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  five  on 
the  hinder;  and  a  third,  with  only  tvvo 
toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  four  on  the 
hinder. 

They  are  fo  called  from  feedíng  on  ahts, 
which  it  dees  by  thrutting  out  its  tongiie 
upon  an  ant-hill,  and  drawing  it  into 
the  mouth  when  covered  with  thefe 
^  creatures. 

MYRMILLONES,  in  román  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  gladiators,  fo  called  from  their 
wearing  the  myrmillo,  a  fort  of  gallic 
a.rmour. 

MYROBALANS,  a  kind  of  medicinal 
fniit  brought  from  the  Indies,  of  which 
there  are  five  kinds :  i.  the  citrine,  of  a 
yellowiíh-red,  hard,  oblong,  and  the  fi2e 
of  an  j^^live;  4,  theblack,  orindian  my- 
robalan,  of  the  bignefs  of  an  acorn, 
wrinkled,  and  wirhout  a  ftone :  3.  che- 
bulic  myrobalans,  which  are  of  the  fize 
of  a  date,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  of  a 
yellowiíh-brown  :  4.  emblic,  which  are 
round  ,  rough,  ilie  fize  of  a  gall,  and  a 
dapk-brown ;  and,  5.  belleric,  whi^h 
are  hard,  round^  of  the  fize  of  an  ordi- 
fiary  prune,  Jcfs  angular  than  the  reft, 
and  yellow.  Each  of  thefe  kinds  are 
ílightiy  purgative  and  aftringent ;  but 
Quincy  obferves,  ihat  the  beít  of  them 
are  not  worth  regarding,  fince  they  ra- 
ther  clog  than  afiiít  any  compofiíion. 

MYRRH,  a  vegetable  produílion  of  the 
gum  or  refin-kind,  iíTiiing  by  incifion, 
and  fometimes  fpontaneou'^y,  from  the 
trunk  and  larger  branches  of  á  tree  grow- 
jng  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  AbyíTmia. 
The  incifions  are  made  twice  a-year,  and 
the  myrrh  oufmg  out,  is  received  on  rufli- 
mats  difperfed  underneath. 
Myrrh  is  fent  over  to  us  in  loofe  granules 
of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a  pepper- 
corn,  to  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut.  The 
geuí'rality  of  thtm,  however,  are  from 
the  fjze  of  a  pea,  to  a  li  tle  more  than 
that  of  a  horfe-bean  :  thefe  are  fome- 
times roundiíli,  but  often  irregularly  long 
and  contorted.  The  colour  of  myrrh  is 
a  reddiíh  -brown,  with  more  or  lefs  of  an 
admixture  of  yeljow,  apd  in  the  pureft 
pieces  rt  is  fomewhat  tranfpárent,  Its 
taíte  is  hitrer  and  acrid,  with  a  peculiar 

^  aromatic  flavonr,  but  very  naufeous  : 
but  itsfmell,  tho'  ftrong,  is  not  difagree- 
able.   It  is  to  be  chofen  in  dear  pieceSj 


Jíght,  friable,  and  of  the  bíttercft  taílc, 
Myrrh  ís  of  great  ufe  in  medicine  j  ¡t 
powerfully  refolves  and  attenuates  thick- 
and  vifcid  blood,  aiid  concreted  hile,  and 
glutínous  humours,  and  is  good  in  ob- 
ftruílíons  of  the  menfes,  and  in  infarc« 
tions  of  the  vifcera.  It  alfó  prometes 
delivery  and  the  expulfion  of  the  fecun« 
diñes,  and  is  good  in  afthmas,  and  in 
cafes  of  tubercles  of  the  lungs  :  it  is  of 
great  fervice  in  the  jaundice  and  in  ca- 
cheílíc  complaints ;  it  dcftroys  worms, 
ílrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  difllpates 
ílatulencies.  Externally  applicd,  it  i$ 
difcutient  and  vulnerary  5  it  cleanfes  oíd 
ulcers,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal  j  birt 
ít  gíves  many  people  the  head-ach  ;  and 
as  it  promotes  difcharges  of  blood,  fliould 
never  be  given  to  perfons  fubjefl  lo  fuch 
difcharges,  as  fpitling  of  blood,  orfhc 
like,  or  to  women  in  the  time  of  their 
pregnancy.  It  is  adminiftered  either  ¡n 
pills,  bolufes,  or  tin¿>ures  j  it  not  con» 
veniently  agreeing  with  any  other  formj, 

MYRSINE,  in  botany,  a  get^us  of  the 
pentandria-monogyniaclafs  of  plants,the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  a  fmgle  pclal, 
divided  into  five  femi-oval,  obtufe,  and 
connivent  petáis :  the  fruit  is  a  roundiíh 
depreíTed  berry,  containing  five  cclh, 
with  a  fingle  feed  in  cach. 

MYRTIFORM,  in  anatomy,  an  appclla- 
tion  given  to  feveral  parts,  from  their  rc- 
fembling  myrlle  berries :  thus  we  mcet 
with  the  myrtiform  caruncles,  -and  the 
myrtiform  mufcle  of  the  nofe,  which  ari» 
les  near  the  inciforius  of  the  upper  lipi 
and  is  inferted  into  the  ais  of  the  noíc 
See  thearticle  Caruncle. 

MYRTLE,  mjríitj,  in  botany,  agenusof 
the  icofandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plañir; 
the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  fivelargf, 
oval,  and  undivided  peíais  ;  ánd  its  fruit 
is  an  oval,  trilocular  berry,  with  a  fmgle 
kidney-íhatísd  feed  in  each  c«ll. 
Myrtle-berries,  fays  Quincy,  are  vcry 
rough  and  aftringent,  not  much  prefcrib- 
ed  \n  compofiíion  Yor  inward  ufe  j  huí 
they  enter  feveral  of  the  ftrengthening. 
plallers  :  the  fyrup  of  them  is  eftceintd 
good  againft  abortion,  and  in  fluxes  cf 
all  kinds. 

MYRTÜS,  the  mjrtle,  irt  botany.  Srt 

the  anide  MyrtlE, 
MYSIA,  the  aniient  ñame  cf  a  province 

in  A  fia,  being  the  nortb-weít  parí  oí 

Naiolirí,  orAfiaMinor. 
MYSTERY,  fomething  fecret  or  concca  • 

cd,  imponible  ordifficult  to  comprchend. 

All  religions,  true  or  falfe,  have  m( 
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myftenes.  The  pagan  religión  was  re- 
markably  full  of  them.  Ovid  reckons 
it  a  great  crime  ro  divulge  the  myftic 
rites  of  Ceres  and  Juno.  The  eleuíinia, 
or  facred  rites  of  Geres,  folemnized  at 
Eleulis,  were  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence,  the  nnyfteries ;  and  fo  fuperíti- 
tioufly  careful  were  they  to  conceai  thefe 
facred  rites,  that  if  any  perfon  divul^ed 
asy  pr>rt  of  them,  he  was  thought  to  have 
called  down  Tome  divine  ¡udgment  on 
bis  head,  and  it  wasaccounted  unfafe  to 
abide  iinder  the  fame  roof  vvith  him  j 
and  Horace  declares,  that  he  vvould  not 
put  lo  fea  in  the  fame  íhip  with  one  who 
revealed  the  myfteries  of  Ceres.  The 
pagan  myfteries,  it  is  irue,  were  gene- 
rally  myíteries  of  niíjuiiy,  and  conceal- 
ed  oniy  becaufe  iheir  being  puhüíhed 
v/ould  have  rend^red  th'  ir  religión  ridi  - 
culous  and  odious.  Thus  the  í'acred 
wrilings  often  fpeak  of  the  infamous 
myfteries  oí'  the  pagan  deities,  in  which 
the  molt  finmeful  crime-  were  coinmittcd 
under  th»;  fpecious  vcíl  of  reh"gion. 
The  whole  religión  of  the  Egypiians  was 
myfterious  froaj  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  both  their  doólrines  and  wor- 
íliip  wrapped  up  in  fymbols  and  hierogly- 
phícs, 

The  religión  of  thé  Jews  ís  fuppofed  to 
be  ful!  of  myfteries.  The  whole  na- 
tion,  accoi'ding  to  St.  Augiiftin,  was  a 
myftery,  as  it  reprelented  or  was  a  type 
of  the  psopleof  Cljrift,  and  the  chriftian 
religión.  Whatever  was  commanded  or 
forbidden  them  was  figiirative,  and  their 
facrifices,  priellhood,  é^c,  included  myf- 
feries.  The  prophecies  concerning  Jefus 
Chriíl  in  the  jewiih  books,  are  likewife 
fie|urative  and  myfterious. 
The  chriftian  religión  has  alfo  its  myfte- 
ries: biit  in  the  fcripture  language  the 
word  myftery  is  ufed  with  fomc  lati- 
tude,  and  denotes  whatever  is  not  to  be 
ítnown  without  a  divine  r^velstion,  and 
all  ihe  fecret  things  which  God  has  dif- 
CQvered  hy  \m  minifters  the  prophels,  by 
Jílus  Cbrift  and  his  apoítles.  The  tnyf- 
teries  of  the  chriftian  church  are,  the  in- 
carnation  of  the  Word,  the  hypoftatical 
unión  of  the  divine  and  human  nature, 
Ihe  m¡raculous.birth,  death,  and  refur- 
reí^ion  of  the  fon  of  God,  ihe.do6lrine 
jf  the  trinity,  (^c,  See  the  article 
Incarnation,  &c. 

St.  Paul  ofien  fpeaks  of  the  myfteries  of 
the  chriftian  religión  ;  as  the  myftery  of 
Ine  gofpel,  the  myftery  of  the  crofs  of 
Chfift,  the  myftery  which  was  kept  fecret 
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fince  the  world  began  ;  and' he  calis  the 
preachers  of  the  gofpeí,  the  ftewards  of 
the  myftt.ries  of  God. 

MYSTÍCAL,  fomething  m^fterious  or 
allegorical.  Sbme  of  the  Commentators 
on  ihe  facied  writings,  btlides  a  literal, 
find  alio  a  myftical  meaning^  The  fenfe 
of  fcripture,  fay  they,  is  eiihcr  that  itn- 
mediríiely  lignificd  by  the  wóríis  and  ex- 
prcffions  in  •h:-coínmon  ufe  of  iringuage  ; 
or  it  is  m^^diate,  fublime,  typica^,  and 
myftical.  The  literal  lenfe  (h':y  again 
divide  ¡nto  proper  literñl,  which  is  con- 
tained  in  ths  words  takt-n  fnnp'y  and 
properly  j  and  metipbori.cal  literal,  wheie  . 
the  words  ?.re  to  be  t.iken  in  a  /rgura- 
live  and  metaphorical  fcníé.  The  myf- 
tical feniíf  of  fe» iptiue  they  divide  mto 
three  kindí  :  the  Hrlt  correfponding  to 
fiith,  and  caifed  allegoricdl  5  the  íecond 
to  hope,  called  anagogical  i  and  t''>e  third 
to  chürity,  callad  the  tropoloo-jcal  íenfe. 
And  (bmelimes  thsy  take  ihe  fame  word 
in  fcripture  in  ali  the  four  feníe?  :  thus 
the  word  Jerufalem,  iiterally  figriifies  the 
capital  of  Judaíaj  al]egoricalIy,the  church 

-  militaní  5  tropologically,  a  believer  ;  and 
anngogícaily,  hraven.  So  tliat  pafl'age 
in  Genefis,  ¿et  then  be  lighl^  and  there 
rcvas  ligbt,  Iiterally  fignifies  corporeal 
lightj  by  an  allegory,  the  Mi  ftish  ;  in 
4he  tiopological  lenfe,  grace  j  and  ana- 
gogically,  beatitude,  or  the  Jight  of  glory. 
S¿e  the  article  Anagogical.  Gfr, 

MYSTICS,  a  reügious  feft  diftinguiftied 
by  their  proffíTjng  a  puré,  fublime,  and 
perfe«5l  drvoiijn,  with  an  intire  diíin- 
terefted  love  of  God,  frce  from  all  felfiíli 
confideration«,  and  by  their  aípiring  to  a 
•  ftate  of  palfsve  contemplation, 

MYTHOLOGY,  fxu%>^oyict,  the  híftory  of 
thé  fabulous  gods  and  héroes  of  anti- 
quity,  with  the  explanations  of  the  my- 
fteries of  allcgories  couched  therein. 
Lord  Bacon  thinks  that  a  great  deal  of 
congealed  in(tru¿\ion  and  allegory  was 
origínally  infended  m  moft  part  of  the 
antient  mythology  :  he  ohferves,  that 
fome  fables  difcovers  a  great  and  evident 
fimilitude,  rehtion,  and  coiiijeélion  with 
the  thing  they  fignify,  as  well  in  the 
ftru<5lure  of  the  fible,  as  in  the  mea.ning 
of  the  ñames,  whereby  the  perfons  or 
a6lors  are  charaíterized, 
The  fame  writer  thinks  it  may  pafs  for 
a  farther  indication  ofa  concealed  and 
fecret  nieaning,  that  fome  of  thefe  fables 
are  fo  abfurd  and  idle  in  thsir  narration, 
as  to  íhew  í\n  allegory  even  afar  off ; 
but  th  e  argumeut  of  molí  vveight  upon 
J3  B  ttis 
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thís  fubjtfl  he  takcs  to  be  this,  that  many 
of  thefe  .fables  appear  by  no  means  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  períbns  who 
relate  ihem :  he  looks  on  tlicm  not  as 
the  produél  of  the  age,  ñor  ¡nvcntion  of 
ihe  pocts,  but  as  facrcd  relies,  as  he 
terms  thtíin,  geiitle  iwhifüers,  and  the 
breath  oí  better  times,  that  from  the  tra- 
dition  cf  more  antient  nations,  carne  at 
length  into  the  ilutes  and  irumpets  of  the 
Greeks,  Hs  ccncludes,  that  the  know- 
lege  of  the  early  ages  was  either  great 
orhappy:  great  if  ihcy  hy  defign  niade 
this  ufe  of  trope  and  Hgiue;  orhappy, 
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íf,  whilft  they  had  other  víevvs,  tBey 
afforded  matter  and  occafion  to  fuc¿ 
noble  conteraplations. 

MYTÜLUS,  the  miifcle,  in  natural  hifto. 
ry.    See  the  article  Muscle. 

MYURUS,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for  a 
fort  of  fmking  pulfe,  when  the  feconii 
ftroke  is  lefs  ihan  the  fírft ;  the  third  ihan 
the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  Of  this,  there 
are  two  kinds  ;  the  firft,  when  the  pulfe 
finks  fo  as  never  to  arifej  the  other 
when  ¡t  returns  again,  and  rifes  in  fomc 
degree.  Both  are  efteemcd  a  bad  pre. 
íagc. 


N. 


Ñor  r,  the  thírtecnrh  Ictter,  and 
tenlh  confonant  of  our  alpha- 
9  bet:  it  is  a  liquid,  the  found 
of  which  is  formed  by  forcing  the  voice 
ftrpngly  through  ihe  mouth  and  noftrilsj 
being  at  the  fame  time  intercepled  by  ap- 
plying  the  tip  of  the  longue  to  the  fore- 
part  of  the  palatc,  with  the  lips  open. 
It  fulfers  no  confonant.immedíately  after 
it,  in  the  beginning  of  words  and  fyl- 
lables  5  ñor  any  before  it,  except  g,  k, 
and  /;  as  in  gK¿iiv,  knoi,v,  fno^iVy  Scc, 
As  a  numera!,  N  ítands  for  900  j  and 
with  a  daíb  over  it,  thus  N,  for  900,000, 
N,  or  N^,  ftands  for  numero,  e,  in 
numberj  and  N,  B.  fornota  bene,  note 
well,  or  obferve  welf, 
Among  the  antient  Komans,  N  denotes 
Nepos,  Nonnius,  ^c.  N.  C.  Ñero  Cas far, 
or  Ñero  Claudius;  N.  L.  Non  Liquet ; 
N.  P.  Notarius  Publicus  5  and  NJ3L, 
ítands  for  nobilis. 
NAAM,  in  law,  the  detaching  or  deftrain- 
ing  a  perfon's  movcable  goods;  as  where 
a  man  takes  another  inan's  beaíí  for  doing 
damage  in  his  groundj  or  where  it  is 
done  in  confequence  of  another  man's 
a6^,  as  v/hen  it  h  agreed,that  in  defiuit  -jf 
payment  of  fome  coniraé^,  it  1)1^111)^  Jdw- 
ful  lodilhainon  landscharged  therewiih. 
N  AIJ,  a  rivcr  which  rifes  in  Franconia,  and 
running  through  Eavaria,  falls  into  the 
Dinube  above  Ratiíbon. 
N  ABOB,  a  vlceroy,  or  governor  of  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Mogul's  empirc,  in 
India,    See  the  articlc  Ikdja. 


NABONASSAR,  or  yEra  o/Nabonas- 
SAR,  a  method  of  computing  time  from 
the  commencemcnt  of  Nabonairar'srcigD, 
See  the  anide  Epocha. 
The  epocha  of  NabonafTar  is  of  the 
greater  importance,  as  Ptolemy  andotlur 
allronomers  account  their  years  from  it. 

NABURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  \ht 
palatinate  of  Bavaria:  ealt  long.  12''/, 
nonh  lat.  49° 

NADAB,  the  fovereígn  pontifF,  orliígh- 
prieft  of  the  Períians,  whofe  dignily  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  mufti  among 
the  Turks;  with  this  difference  onlvi 
that  the  nadab  may  diveft  himfdf  of 
ecclefiaftical  offire,  and  pafs.to  civil  eir.- 
ployments,  which  the  mufii  is  notailovr. 
ed  to  do.  'See  the  article  Mufti. 
The  nadab  takes  place  next  after  tlie 
atmath-dulet,  or  piime  minifter;  liehis 
two  judges  under  him,  calied  the  fceik 
and  the  caíi,  who  decide  all  religiouí 
matters,  grant  divorces,  and  are  prefert 
at  contraás  and  public  aóls,  and  thefe 
have  deputies  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
kingdom, 

NADIR,  ia  an-ronomy,  that  point  ofthe 
htavcns  which  is  diametrically  oppofjtc 
to  iKe  zeniih,  or  point  direélly  over  our 
heads. 

The  ízenith  and  nadir  are  the  twopoies 
of  the  hoi  izon.  See  Ho  rizón  and  POLE. 
Su;ís  Nadir;  in  aftronomy,  is  the  ssis 
of  the  cene  fórmed  by  the  earth's  /|i3- 
dow  !  it  is  thus  called,  becaufe  bfif'g 
produced,  it  gives  a  point  intheeclip- 
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tic  dlametrlcally  oppofite  to  the  fun. 
NAERDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  fituated 

at  the  fouth-end  of  tlie  Zuyder-Sea, 

thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Amfterdam, 
fj^VI,  in  furgery,  marks  or  excrefcences 

niade  on  the  Ikin  of  an  ¡nfant  before  its 

birtii,  by  the  imagination  of  ihe  mother, 

See  the  article  Imagination. 

For  ihe  treatment  of  thefe,  fea  the  article 

EXCRESCENCE.  , 

KAHUM,  or  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Oíd  Teftament. 
Nahum,  the  feventh  of  the  twelve  lefiTcr 
prophets,  was  a  native  of  Elkoíhai,  a 
littltí  village  of  Gallilee.  The  í'ubjeíl  of 
bis  prophecy  is  the  deíli'uólion  of  Ni- 
neveli,  which  he  defcribes  in  the  moft 
lively  and  pathetic  manuer  \  his  (lyle  is 
bold  and  figurative,  and  can  hardiy  be 
excecded  by  the  moft  perfe£l  mafters  of 
oratory.  This  prophecy  was  veiifíed  at 
theíiege  of  that  city  by  Aftyages,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3378,  622  years  before 
Chiift. 

The  time  of  Nahum's  death  is  unknown : 
tlie  greek  menologies,  and   the  latín 
maityrologies,  place  his  feftival  on  the 
íirft  of  December. 
NAÍADS,  in  mythology,  the  nymphs  of 
Ihefountains.    See  the  article  Nymph. 
NAIANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  in 
blazoning  fiflies,  when  borne  in  an  ho- 
rizontal pofture,  as  if  fwim'ming. 
NAJARA,  a  town  of  Spain,  fifty  miles 
fouih  of  Bilboa. 

KAJAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
noecia-moíiandria  clafs  of plants,  the  male 
coroila  of  which  is  monopetalous,  and 
Med  into  four  fegments  at  the  limb  : 
the  feraal  one  has  no  Hower-petals  5  and 
the  frnit  is  an  oval  capíulc,  containing 
omo-oblong  feeds. 

KAIL,  ungiás-i  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of 
bony  excrefcencc  growing  on  the  fingers 
and  loes  of  men,  and  leverai  other  ani- 
msls.  The  number,  figure,  íize,  and 
(olourof  the  nails  need  no  explanation. 
The  feveral  parís  of  the  nails  have  their 
ítteral  ñames  :  the  extrcmity  is  caJled 
'he  npex  ;  the  oppofite  part  of  this  is 
root  or  bale :  near  which  there  is  a 
^^hite  part  called  the  lúnula,  from  its 
figure  fomewhat  refembling  a  fegment 
a  circle. 

As  to  the  fubftance  of  the  nails,  they 
srecompofed  of  the  cutaneous  papillas, 
«ongatcd  and  indurated,  and  fírmly  con- 
Jf^^ed  to  one  another  in  a  longitudinal 
Jirtfljon  :  for  this  reafon,  they  are  v^ry 
/.nuble  ai  ths  roots,  where  thefe  pa< 


pillas  are  yet  tender;  but  at  the  apex, 
where  they  are  perfeólly  indurated,  they 
may  be  cut  without  pain, 
The  papillas,  of  which  the  nails  are 
formad,  arife  out  of  the  íkin,  not  only 
at  the  root  of  the  nail,  but  all  ovcr  the 
greater  part  of  its  under  furface.  It  ít 
by  this  means  that  the  nails  are  fo 
firmly  conne£led  to  the  íkin  9  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  continu  il  acceíTion  of  more 
and  more  papillje,  as  they  approach  to- 
wards  the  apex,  that  they  become  harderi 
and  firmer  in  that  part,  They  may  eafily 
be  feparaied  intire,  from  dead  fubjefts 
by  hot  water. 

We  are  next  to  enquire  into  the  manner 
of  their  nutritíon.  As  the  reft  of  the 
papiiise  of  the  cutis  have  their  vcíTels,  by 
which  they  are  nouriíhed  ;  fo  alfo  the 
papillas  which  fórm  the  n.iils,  have  their 
vefieis  for  conveying  nouriíliment  to  them 
at  the  bafe  :  but  as  thefe  papillíc  do  not, 
in  their  own  form,  conítitute  the  body 
of  the  nail,  but  become  indurated  as 
they  are  tlongated,  and  feem  only  the 
roots  or  bafes  of  hard  and  rigid  fibres  ; 
fo  thefe  indurated  parís  of  them  have 
fewer  than  the  more  tender ;  but  yet 
enough  for  their  nutrition  are  continued 
along  them.  Their  growth  is  by  means 
of  thefe,  and  it  continúes  as  long  as  the 
perfon  lives.  It  has  becn  faid,  that  they 
^row  afier  the  perfon  is  dead  5  but  Heif- 
icr  thinks  this  an  error. 
The  uffs  of  the  nails  are,  i.  To  ñrength- 
cn  and  defend  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  that  they  may  not  be 
Jb  eafily  hurt  by  external  accidents  as 
they  otherwife  would  have  betn.  i.  To 
r.fiift  the  fingers  in  the  more  readily  lay- 
ing  hold  of  iittle  things,  and  in  holding 
them  the  more  firmly.  3.  Tobeofufe 
in  cleanlng  the  fkin  from  any  accidental 
foulnelTes  on  its  lurface»  4.  On  the  toes, 
they  ferve  to  make  iis  tread  the  firmer, 
and  to  prevent  the  painful  collifion  their 
ends  would  otherwife  be  almoft  continu- 
ally  fubjeft  to. 

Among  the  various  animáis,  the  claws, 
which  are  pcrfe<5lly  analogous  to  our 
nails,  ferve  them  for  feizing  and  tearing 
their  prey,  and  for  climbing  trees  :  the 
fquirrels,  ^c,  make  the  latter  ufe  of  them  5 
the  besíls  of  prey,  in  general,  the  former. 
Among  the  other  animáis,  the  hoofs  of 
foine  ferve  them  as  íhi;¿s  to  walk  on  5  in 
others,  they  anfwer  both  this  purpofe 
and  that  of  oíTenfive  weapons,  as  in  the 
horfe,'  to  ftrike  wilh. 
Nails,  in  building,  ^c.  fmall  fpikes  of 
13  B  a  iron, 
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íron,  brafs,         which  being  drove  into 
wood,  ferve  to  bind  •  Teveral  pieces  to- 
ge'lier,  orfo  f.iíten  íbmethingupon  them. 
The  le  vera  I  forts  of  rails  are  very  nu- 
nierouR  ;  as  i.  hack  anti  bottom  nails; 
which  are  made  vvith  flat  íhanks  to  hold 
faíV,  and  not  opeii  ihc  wond.   z.  Clamp- 
nails,  for  faftiíning  ihe  clamps  «n  huiid- 
ing?,  &c     3.  Clalp-nails;  whofe  heads 
clafping  and  ílicking  into  the  wood,  ren- 
der  the  woi  k  ímo^tli,  icr  as  to  admit  a 
plañe  over  ii.    4.  Clench  nail.»:,  ufed  by 
boai  and  barge-  buílders,  and  proper  for 
any   boarded   buildings  lliat  aic  to  be 
taken  down  ;  becsiufe   they  will  drive 
without  rpbtting  thtí  v»»ood,  and  draw 
without  breaking ;    of  thele  there  are 
many   lorts.     5.  Cioui  nails,  ufed  for 
nailing  on  clouts  to  axle-trees.   6.  Deck- 
•nails,  for  fafttning  of  'deck?  in  íhips, 
doubling  oF  fiiipping,   and  floors  laid 
with  planks.  7.  Dog  nails,  for  faltening 
hinges  on  doors,  ¿fr.    8.  Fiat-points, 
niuch  ufed  in  íhipping,  and  are  proper 
where  ihere  is  occafion  to  draw  and  hold 
faft,  and  no  convéniency  of  clcnciiing. 
9.  Jobent  nails,  for  nailing  thin  plates 
of  iron  to  wood,  hs  fniall  hinges  on  cup- 
board-doors,  &V.     10.  Lead-nails,  for 
nailing  lead,  leaiher,  and  canvas  to  hard 
wood.  IT.  Port  nails,  for  nailing  hinges 
to  the  pcrts  of  íhips.    it.  Pound-nails, 
which  arefom  -fquare,  and  are  much  ufed 
in  EflTex,   Norfolk,    and  SufFoIk,  and 
fcarce  any  where  elfe,  except  for  pailing. 
23,  Ribbing-nails,   principally  ufed  in 
íln'p-biiilding,  for  faftening  the  ribs  of 
íliips  in  their  place?.     14.  Rofe-nails, 
which   are  drawn  foiir  l'quare  in  the 
íhank,  and  commonly  in  í;  round  tool, 
as  all  common  two-penny  nails  are  5  in 
fome  countries  all  the  larger  fort  of  nails 
are  made  of  ihis  íhape.  15,  Rother- naÜs, 
which  have  a  full  head,  and  are  chiefly 
iifed  in  f.iftening  roiher-irons  to  íhips- 
16.  Round  head  nails,  for  faftening  on 
hinges,   or  for  any  oíher  ufe  where  a 
neat  head  is  required  j  ihefe  are  of  fe- 
veral  forts.    17.  Scupper- nails,  which 
have  á  broad  head,  and  are  ufed  for 
fartening  leaiher  and  canvas  to  wood. 
18.  Shaip-nails;  thefc  have  Hiarp  points 
and  ílit-lhanks,   and  are  mucli  ufed, 
efpecialíy  in  the  Weft-Indics,  fbr  nail- 
ing fofc  wood.    19.  bbeatliing- nails,  for 
fallcning  flieathin^-hoards  to  fliips.  20. 
Square  nails,   which  are  uíed  for  haid 
wood,  and  naiíitig  up  wall  fjiiit.  21. 
Tacks,  the  fmalleft  of  which  ferve  to 
parten  paper  to  wood  5  the  raiddling  for 
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wool  -cards,  &c,  and  the  larger  for  up»' 

holftercrs  and  pumps, 

N  mIs  are  faid  to  be  toughcned  when  too 

britile,  by  heating  tbem  in  a  fire-íhovel, 

and  putting  fome  tallow  or  greafe  aroong 

thern. 

Nails  are  fold  at  íix  fcore  to  the  hundred: 
in  lathing,  500  are  ufually  allowed  to  a 
bundle  of  five  feet  laths,  and  600  to  a 
bundle  of  four  ícet  Jaths :  in  flooring, 
200  are  fufficicnt  for  a  fquare  of  flooring. 
The  duties  on  nails  imported,  are  as 
fdllow :  chair  nails,  on  importat¡on,pay 
the  thoufand  2  s.  6  -/^íí  d.  and  draw 
back,  on  exportanon,  2  3.  ^d.  moreif 
brafs,  7  J  d.  the  whole  of  which  is  drawn 
back  on  exportation,  Copper.nails  the 
ten  thoufand,  pay,  on  importation,  it¿ 
6¡^^d.  and  draw  back,  on  exportation 
jts.  3  d.  more  for  every  112  pounds, 
^7^ 

16  s.  4 — -d,  the  whole  drawn  back  on 
loo 

being  exported.  Harnefs- nails,  the  ten 
thoufand,  pay  on  importation,  35 
io-?J^^d.  and  draw  back,  on  expottalion 
3  s.  4  id.  more  if  brafs,  11  Jd.  and 
draw  back,  the  whole  on  exportation 
Head-nails,  the  barrel,  pay,  on  expor 
taiion,  1 1.  IOS.  9toó<^'  ^""^ 
back,  on  exportation,  i  1.  7S.  andfmall 
nails  in  the  fame  proportion  for  the  ha! 
barrel.  Rofe-nails,  and  fadler's  naüs,  tbc 
ten  thoufand  pay,  on  importation,  as 
ó-^J'^d.  and  draw  back.  on  exportation 
2S.  3d.  more  if  brafs,  7|d.  and  drawbck, 
the  whole.  Sprig-nails,  the  ten  thoufand 
pay  on  importation,  t  s,  3/c%d.  and 
draw  back,  on  exportation,  is;  i}d 
Befides  the  above  duties,  thofe  niadc  oí 
iron  pay  for  cvery  1 1 2  pounds  weighr, 
on  importation,  4.S.  8jd.  which  ií 
drawn  back  on  exportation, 

Nail,  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  length,  con- 
taining  the  fixtcenth  pait  of  a  yard. 

NAIRN,  a  borough  and  por:-town  of  Scot- 
land,  eighteen  miles  eaíl  oí  thetownef 
Invernefs. 

NAISSANT,  in  heraldry,  is  applifd  to 
any  animal  ilTuing  out  of  thcraiíirtof 
fome  crdinary,  and  Hiewing  only  htí 
head,  íhouldcr?,  foie  feet  and  legs,  wtli 
the  tip  of  his  tail.  the  leíl  of  hisbody 
being  hid  in  the  fliield,  or  fome  cliarg? 
upon  it ;  in  which  it  diífers  from  iíTwJD^ 
which  denotes  a  living  creature  ariGcf 
out  of  the  boitom  of  any  ordinary  « 
charge, 

NAKED,  in  archíteaure,  is  the  furftft 
or  plain  from  whencc  the  projeflu'« 
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arife,  or  which  fervcs  as  a  ground  to  the 
proieauies.  Thu?,  we  fay  the  foliages 
oía  capital  ought  to  anfwer  to  the  naked 
of  a  column,  and  that  a  pilafter  ought 
to  exceed  the  naked  of  the  wall  by  fo 
roany  inches. 

Wajcep  fiRE.  chemiftry,  is  an  open 
fire;  or  one  where  a  veíTel  is  iramedi- 
ately  expofed  to  the  fire.  See  the  articles 
Fire  and  Heat. 

ÍÍAKEP  SEEDS,  ín  botany,  are  thofe  that 
are  not  inclofed  in  any  pod  o r  cafe. 

KAKIB,  the  deputy  of  the  cadilefcher  of 
Egypt,   See  Calilescher. 

NAKOÜS,  a  mufical  inftrument,  confift- 
¡ng  of  two  brafs-plates,  which  are  fuf- 
pended  by  ftrings,  and  ftruck  together 
fo  as  to  beat  time:  they  are  ufed  in 
the  coptic  churches  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
mahometan  proceílions. 

NAKSIVAN,  a  ciiy  of  Perfia,  ¡n  the 
province  of  Chirvan  ;  eaft  long.  45^, 
nonh  lat.  39''  15'. 

JíAMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ihe  pen- 
tandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  confifts  of  five  petáis  ;  and-  the 
fruit  is  a  capfule  of  an  oval  figiiic 
formed  of  two  valves,  and  containing 
only  one  cell. 

NAMATION,  the  fame  with  naam.  See 
the  anide  N  A  AM. 

InScotland,  this  wordin  particularly  ufed 
forimpouiuÜDg  of  caltte.  See  PouND. 
ÑAME,  twviefi,  denlas  a  word  whereby 
men  have  agí  ted  t^exprefs  fome  idea  ; 
or  which  ferves  to  fignify  a  thing  or  fub- 
jeft  fpoken  of.  This  the  grammarians 
iifually  cali  a  noun,  though  their  noun 
i?  not  of  quite  fo  great  an  cxrent  as  our 
rame.  See  the  article  Noun. 
Ñames  are  either  proper  or  appellative. 
Proper  ñames  are  thofe  which  reprefent 
fome  individual  thing  or  perfon,  foasto 
diftinguiíh  it  frcm  alJ  other  things  of  the 
fame  jpecies,  as  Ariftotle,  which  repre- 
fentsa  certain  philolbphcr.  Proper  ñames 
are  either  called  Chriílian,  as  that  given 
US  at  baptifm,  or  furnames  j  the  firít  im- 
pofed  for  the  diíl¡n61ion  of  perfons,  an- 
fwering  to  the  román  praen ornen  ;  the 
fecond  for  the  diftin^ion  of  families, 
anfwering  to  the  nomen  of  the  Rcmans, 
and  the  patrón  y  mi  cu  m  of  the  Greeks. 
See  the  anide  Patrón  y  MIC,  &c, 
The  JewR  gave  the  ñame  at  the  circum- 
cifion,  fvÍ7c»  eight  days  after  the  biríh  : 
the  Romans  to  females  the  fame  day, 
and  to  males  on  the  ninth,  at  which  time 
they  heid  a  feaft,  called  nominalia.  Since 
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chriftianity  has  obtained,  mofi:  natíonfi 
have  foUowed  the  jcws,  baptizing  and 
give  the  ñame  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the  birth,  but  our  anceftors  till  of  late 
baptized  and  gave  the  ñame  on  the  birth- 
day. 

The  firft  impofitíon  of  ñames  was  found^ 
cd  on  different  views  araong  diíferent 
people }  the  moft  ufual  was,  to  mark 
the  good  wiílies  of  the  parents,  or  to 
entitle  the  children  to  the  good  fortune 
a  happy  ñame  feemed  to  promife,  henee 
Viaor,  Caftor,  Fauftus,  éfr.  The  an- 
tient  Britons,  Camden  fays,  generatly 
took  their  ñames  from  colours,  becaufe 
they  painted  themfelves.  When  they 
were  íubdued  by  the  Romans,  they  took 
román  ñames  :  the  Saxons  introduced 
the  german  naines  ;  the  Danés  brought 
with  them  their  ñames  ;  and  the  Ñor- 
mans  their  ñames.  The  various  ñames 
antiently,  or  at  prefent  obtaining  among 
US,  froin  what  language  or  people  fo- 
ever  borro wed,  are  explained  by  Cam- 
den in  his  remains.  In  monafteries,  the 
religious  aífume  new  ñames  at  their  ad- 
mittance,  to  íliew  they  are  about  to  lead 
a  new  life,  and  have  renounced  the 
.  world,  their  family,  and  .even  their 
name,  as  brother  Henry  of  the  holy  fa- 
crament,  fifter  Mary  of  the  incarnation, 
&c,  The  popes  alfo  change  their  ñames 
at  their  exaltation  to  the  pontificate;  and 
it  is  frequent  in  Italy  to  join  the  ñame 
of  fome  laint  in  a  kind  of  devotion  to 
the  chriftian  ñame. 

Appellative,  or  general  ñames,  are  thofe 
which  fignify  common  idcap^  or  whicli 
are  common  to  feveral  individuáis  of  the 
fame  fpecie,  as  a  horfe,  animal,  See 
the  artide  General  Terms. 

Specific  Ñame.    See  the  article  Specific. 

NAMIUM,  or  Naam,  in  law.  See  the 
artide  Naam, 

NAMüR,  a  ftrong  city  of  the  Auftriart 
Nelherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Namur,  lituated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  Maefe :  eaíl  long.  4°  50', 
nonh  lat.  50°  30'. 

The  county  of  Namur  is  bounded  by 
Krabant  on  the  north  5  by  Liege  and 
Luxemberg,  on  the  eaít  5  and  by  the 
province  of  Hainault  on  the  fouth  and 
weft. 

Namur-marble,  a  ñame  given  by  our 
artificers  to  a  fpecies  of  black  maiblc, 
which  is  very  hard,  and  capable  of  a 
a  good  poüfli,  but  has  no  variegations  of 
any  other  colour,  Itis  common  in  Italy, 

Francc, 
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France,  and  Gcrmany,  and  is  tíie  fpecies 
caHed  the  lucullean  niaible  by  the  Ro- 
TT>ans.    See  the  article  MaRBLE, 

NANCY,  the  capital  ofLorrain  in  Ger- 
wany,  fituated  in  eaít  long.  6®,  north 
lat.  48*»  44-'. 

BIANFIO,  one  of  the  iflands  ín  the  Ar- 
chipelago,  frxteen  miles  round,  and  fitu- 
ated in  eall  long.  26°,  north  lat,  35**. 

NANGASAQUI,  a  ciiy  on  the  welt  fide 
of  the  ifland  of  Bungo,  fituated  in  eaft 
long.  130^,  north  la!*  ^z**  30^ 

NANKING>  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Nanking,  and  formerly  of  the  empire  of 
China,  is  fituated  in  eaft  long.  1 18^  30% 
north  lat,  32.*^. 

NANSAMUND,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
in  north  America,  fouth  of  the  lile  of 
Wight'Countr,  through  which  the  river 
of  Nanfamund  i  uns, 

NANT2,  a  cily  of  France,  ín  the  province 
of  Brittany,  fituated  on  the  riverLoire, 
in  weíl  long.  1°  30',  north  lat.  4,7°  15', 

NANTUCKET,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft^f 
Nev/^England  in  North- America,  fitu- 
ated in  wtfll  long.  70*^'  north  lat.  4.1°. 

NANTWICH,  a  market-town  ofCheíliire, 
fituated  fevenieen  miles  fouih-weft  of 
•Chefter. 

NAP-ffiA,  ín  hotany,  a  genus  of  ihe  mo- 
.jf>adebhi.i-polyandna  clafs  of  plañís,  the 
calyx  vi  which  is  a  fingle  leafed  round 
ptnnanent  pcrianthiuin,  cut  inte  five 
fegments  ;  t)ie  coi  olla  confifts  of  five  ob- 
Jong,  concave  petáis,  conneéled  by  long 
"ungues  ;  the  íruit  cónfifts  of  a  number  of 
capiules,  each  containing  a  fingle  kid- 
ney-fliaped  feed. 

NAPE,  a  jname  ufed  for  the  hind  part  of 
tlie  neck,  fuppoí'ed  to  be  on  account  of 
the  íhort  hair  growing  there,  in  refem- 
blance  of  the  nap  of  a  cloth.  . 

NAPHTHA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fluid 
mineral  body,  of  a  thin  confiftence, 
bright  and  peüucid,  of  a  ílrong  ímell, 
vcvy  readüy  infiammable,  and  vvhen 
pme,  burning  away  wiihout  leavíng  any 
refiduuoi. 

Ths  napbtha  is  found  in  confiderable 
cjuantities  floating  on  the  water  of  cer- 
tain  fprings,  principally  bieaking  out  at 
the  fides  of  bilis  in  Perfia,  Tartarv,  and 
fome  parts  of  the  empire  of  China, 
wliere  if  a  lighted  candle  be  held  near 
the  furface,  it  takes  fire  and  overípreads 
the  furface  of  the  water  for  a  great  extent, 
wiih  a  íbong  white  flame,  and  emits  a 
X'ery  difagreeable  fmell,  The  genuine 
naphiha  is  very  rare  in  Europe  j  it  is  not 
knowfi  to  be  any  vvheie  naturally  pro- 
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duced  here,  and  what  we  fee  of  it  ís  ge» 
nerally  fophifticated.  Diftüled  by  the 
retort,  it  yields  an  oil  fomewhat  thinner 
than  it  was  originally,  and  of  a  weakcr 
fmell.  The  fubftance  remaining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  has  much  the  re- 
femblance  of  amber;  and  Dr.  Hill 
thinks  it  highiy  probable,  that  the  origin 
of  all  the  amber  ín  the  worid  is  from  the 
fame  (ort  of  principie  5  nay  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  fucceeded  fo  far  ín  an  attempt 
to  make  amber  by  this  fluid  and  an  acid 
drawn  from  the  crude  pyrites,  that  he  has 
produced  a  friable  fomewhat  pellucid 
matter,  having  all  the  properties  cf  am. 
ber  except  its  hardnefs  and  clearnefs,  and 
yieldíng  a  true  falt  and  oil  of  amber  on 
diftillation.  See  the  article  Amber. 
The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  naphthaare 
the  fame  with  the  cominon  petroleum, 
•but  in  a  more  remifs  degree.  It  is  ufed 
pxternally  on  many  occafions  in  Períia; 
and  is  taken  inwardly,  a  few  drops  for 
a  dofe,  in  colics.  The  principal  ufe 
madeofit,  however,  is  burningin  lamps, 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  very  proper. 

NAPIER's,  or  Neper's  bones,  See  the 
article  Neper. 

NAPLES,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Maples  :  fituated  in  eaft  long,  15°,  north 
lat.  41*». 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  one  cf  the 
Sicilies ;  it  is  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Italy, 
and  it  is  fituated  beíween  14  and  19**  eaft 
Jong.  and  beiween^8  and  43*'  north  lat. 
heing  bounded  by  the  gulph  of  Venicé  on 
the  north-ea(f ,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea 
on  the  fouth-eaíf,  by  Sicily  and  the 
Tufcan-fea  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  by  the 
•  pope's  territories  on  the  north-weft  5  and 
divided  from  the  illands  of  Sicily  oniy 
by  the  nanow  Iheight  or  pharo  of 
MeíTma. 

Naples  Yellow,  the  coramon  namein 
thecolour  íhops  of  London,  and  among 
our  painters,  for  the  ochre  called  Giallo- 
lino.    See  the  article  GiALLQLiNO» 

NAPOLI  DE  MALVASiA,  a  port-townof 
the  Morca,  fituated  at  the  entrance ofthe 
gulph  of  Napoli  de  Romanía,  and  forty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  that  city. 

Napoli  de  romanía,  a  city  and  port- 
.town  of  Ei.ropean  Turky,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Morea,  fituated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  bay  of  the  fame  ñame  in  the 
Archipela^o,  in  eaft  long.  23°  ao',  north 
Int.  57°  30'. 

NARBARTH,  a  town  of  Pembrokeíhíre, 
in  fouth- Wales,  fituated  ten  /niles  north- 
eaft  of  Pembroke. 

NARBONE; 
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ÍÍARBONE,  a  city  of  France,  in  die 
province  of  Langiiedoc  :  fituatcd  in  eaft 
lon^.  2°  40',  north  lat.  43"  i8'. 

NARBOROÜGH,  an  iíland  of  Soiith- 
America,  ¡n  the  Pacific-Ocean,  fituated 
on  thc  coaíl  of  Chili,  in  weft  long.  85°, 
fouth  lat.  45^. 

Nx^RCISSÜS,  the  DAFFODiL,  ín  lx)tany, 
a  genus  of  the  hcxandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
fifts  of  a  neOarium  formed  of  one  leaf  of 
a  cylíndric  or  funnel  íliape,  colonred  at 
thetop  and  wide,  curlcd  and  plicated  at 
the  inouih,  and  of  fix  oval  acuminatcd 
phne  petáis  aflixed  externally  to  the  túbe 
of  the  neólai  ium  above  ¡ts  balé  :  the  fruit 
is  a  roundiíh  obiufely  trigonal  capfuip, 
formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
ihree  cells,  in  vvhich  are  a  number  of 
round  appendiculated  feeds,  with  a  co- 
lumnar  receptacle. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  emetic,  vul- 
nerary  and  detergent. 
NARCOTICS,  in  medicine,  foporiftrous 
medicines,  which  excite  a  ílupefaólion. 
See  the  article  Opiates. 
Narcotics,   called   alfo  hypnotics,  ano- 

lynes,  or  ítupefaflives,  are  faid,  by 
iíoíTman,  to  bé  fuch  kind  of  remedies  as, 
by  their  fubtile,  noxious,  and  deleterious 
exhalations,  diminiHi,  or  quite  deílroy 

:e  fenfe  and  motion  of  the  folid  pnrts. 

imong  narcotics,  tlie  moft  eminent  are 
thofe  which  are  iifually  prepared  for  me- 
dicinal ufes  of  the  whole  poppy,  efpeci- 
aliy  opium  ;  as  alfo  all  thofe  prepared  of 
mandragoras,  hyofcyamus,  ftramonium, 
and  datura.  Thefe,  fays  the  above- 
mentioned  aulhor,  are  not  without  rea- 
fcn  reckoned  poifons,  ílnce  they  exert 
their  noxious  influcnce  in  a  íliort  ípace  of 
time,  when  taken  in  a  fmall  quantityj 
and  a  quaniity  a  liitle  iarger  ihan  ordi- 
nary  prevés  mortal,  Befides,  their  prin- 
cipal operation  is  on  the  moít  noble  parís 
<j\  ihe  body,  which  are  ihe  organs  of 
feníe  and  motion  ;  and  moreover,  they 
by  means  of  an  element  quite  op- 
pofiteto  nature,  a  noifome  fulphureous 
vaponr,  by  which  they  diminiOi  to  a  con- 
fiderable  dcgree,  or  quite  deílroy  the  fenfe 
and  motion  of  the  motive  fibres.  The 
clements  by  vvhich  narcotics  ?,6\,  are  of 
í^n  highly  volatíle  and  penetrating  nature, 
fince  they  deeply  infinuate  thcmfelves 
like  a  vapour  into  the  pores  of  the  mem- 
líianes  and  nerves,  and  by  contaminating 
tliat  moft  puré  and  moveable  fluid,  de- 
Pnve,  by  iittle  and  littie,  the  folids  cf 
"ífir  tone  and  moiivic. 
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Narcotics  a6l  on  the  nervous  membi'&nps 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  princi- 
pally  by  means  of  a  vaporous  and  fetidl 
fiilphur  ;  for  as  the  ftomach  and  inteftine« 
firft  and  immediately  feel  the  forcé  and 
cfficacy  of  remedies,  they  are  fo  mut:h 
the  more  liable  to  fuíFsr  from  the  inflo - 
ence  of  medicines  svhich  are  of  a  ftronger 
and  more  penetrating  nature  than  ordi- 
nal y.  Thefe  medicines  have  alfo  a 
mighty  influence  on  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  where,  by  greatly  diminiíhin^ 
the  fpring  and  fyilole  of  the  arteries, 
they  caufe  ftagnation  of  their  blooá 
therein,  with  djfteníions  of  the  veíTels  of 
the  head,  by  which  means  they  induce  a 
torpor,  drowfinefs,  delirioufnefs,  witlj 
frightful  and  troubicfome  dream?.  Thefe 
medicines  were  therefore  fufpefíed,  by 
the  wiíeft  phyficians  among  the  antients, 
in  the  cure  of  di  fea  fes,  on  accoiim  of 
their  deleterious  quality, 

NARDO,  a  port-town  of  Italy,  in  t\tt 
kingdom  of  Naples:  eaft  longitude  19% 
north  latitude  40*^  33'. 

NARDUS,  SPIKENARD,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
mís of  the  triandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is  formed  olí 
two  valves  ;  the  exterior  is  long  and  of  a 
lanceolato-íinear  figure  ;  it  terminales  in 
an  ariftaor  awn,  and  contains  wiihin  k 
the  other,  which  is  fmaller,  and  termí- 
nates  in  a  íhorter  awn  ;  the  feed  is  finglé, 
of  a  linear  oblong  figure,  narrower  at 
top  than  at  bottom,  and  pointed  at  each 
end  :  the  corolla  furrounds  it  by  way  or  a 
pericarpium. 

This  plant  is  cephaiic  and  ftomachic  ;  ít 
is  recommended  in  nephritic  cafes,  and 
as  a  prometer  of  the  menfes,  It  is  alíb 
given  in  chronic  cafes  to  remove  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera:  however,  the  modera 
pra6^ice  does  not  ufe  it  much,  except  a« 
an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the  oflicinai 
compofitions.  It  has  a  very  fragrantaro- 
mtuic  fmell  and  tafte. 
NARRATION,  in  oratory  and  hiftory,  a 
recital  or  rehearfal  of  a  fa£>  as  it  hap- 
pened,  or  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
happened. 

Narration  is  of  two  kinds,  either  (imple 
or  hiftorical,  as  where  the  auditor  or 
readcr  is  fuppofed  to  hear  or  read  oY  a 
tranfa61ion  at  fecond  hand ;  or  artificial 
and  fabulous,  as  where  their  imagina - 
tions  are  raifed,  and  the  aélion  is  as  ¡t 
were  re-a6led  bcfore  them.  The  narra- 
tion, accordíng  to  the  writers  of  rheto- 
ric,  makes  the  fecond  part  of  a  juft 
fpecch  cr  harangue,  ^i^,  thaí  immedi- 
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ately  following  to  the  cxordium.    It  NATA,  a  port-town  of  Daríen,  íitaated 

makes  the  whole  híftory,  abating  for  the  on  the  bay  of  Panamá, 

occafional  refleflions,  eplfodes  and  di-  NATAL  térra,  a  country  on  the  fouttir 

greífions.  Cicero  requires  four  virtues  in  a  caft  coaft  of  Africa,  belween  23°  and  30^ 

narration,  ^viz.  perfpicuity,  probability,  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  25^  and 

brevity,  and  fweetnefs.  The  narration  is  35^  of  eaft  longitude. 

renderedperfpicuous  by  oblervingthe  or-  NATALIS,  or  natalis  dies,  properly 

derof  time,  by  ufing  none  but  proper  and  íignifies  a  man's  birth-day ;  butwasuféd 

known  terms,  and  by  reciting  the  aflion  by  the  heathens  to  fignify  the  feaft  held  on 

uninterrupíedly.  It  is  rendered  probable  the  anniverfary  of  the  birlh-day  of  an  em- 

by  the  credibility  of  the  narrator,  by  the  peror,  whence  it  carne  in  time  to  íigolfy 

fimpliciiy  and  opcnnefs  of  the  narration,  any  fort  of  feaft  ;  and  the  primitivechrif* 

by  avoiding  every  thing  far  remote  from  tians  ufed  it  in  this  fenfe. 

the  common  fenfe  and  opinión  of  man-  Ludí  natalitii,  Natal-games,  thoft 

kind,  and  by  a  precife  detail  of  circum-  introduced  on  tlie  anniverfaries  of  the 

ílances.    It  is  rendered  brief  by  taking  it  birth-dajjs  of  great  men. 

up  no  higher  than  is  neceíTary,  ñor  fetch-  NATES,  in  anatomy,  a  term  expreífing 

ing  it  back  ;  and  by  avoiding  trivial  cir-  thofe  two  fleíhy  exterior  parts  of  the  bo« 

cumftances.    Laílly,  it  is  rendered  fweet  dy,  vulgarly  called  the  buitocks, 

by  ufing  fmooth,  numerous,  and  well-  Nates  cerebri,  two  circular  protjibc- 

founding  words  5  by  arranging  them  fo  ranees  of  the  brain,  íituatcd  on  the  back- 

as  to  avoid  any  hiatus  or  clafliing  j  by  íide  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  near  tlie 

the  greainefí,  ihe  novelty,  and  unexpeél-  cercbelium,  See  Brain  and  Medulla. 

ednefs  of  the  things  related  ;  and  by  en-  NATION,  a  colleólive  term,  ufed  for  a 

riching  it  with  tropes  and  figures,    See  confiderable  peoplc  inhabiting  a  cerlaio 

HiSTORY,  Oratory,  Trope,  &c.  exttnt  of  land,  confined  within  fixcdli- 

Narration,  in  poetry,  is  ufed  for  the  mits,  and  under  the  fame  government. 

a<Slion,  or  event,  that  inake  the  fubjeft  of  In  fome  uniyerfities  the  word  nailon  is 

an  epic  poem.  ufed  for  a  diftin¿lion  of  the  fcholars,  the 

For  the  virtues  of  the  poetic  narration,  profeflTors  and  colleges  :  thus  ihe  faculty 

fee  the  article  Epic.  of  arts  in  the  univerfity  of  París,  confiílj 

NARWAL,  in  ichthyology,  the  unlcorn-  of  four  nations ;  i/iz,  (hat  of  France, 

fiílj,  fo  called  from  a   iong  wreathed  that  of  Normandy,  that  ofPicurdy,  and 

tooth,  ten  or  more  feet  in  length,  which  that  of  Gcrmany  j  which  lait  compre- 

hus  more  the  appearance  of  a  horn  than  hends  all  foreign  nations,  as  theEngliíb, 

of  a  tooth  ;  though  it  be  really  a  tooth  Itaifans,  &c, 

fixed  in  the  gomphofis  cf  the  upper  juv,  NATIVE,  a  perfon  confidered  as  bom  in 

altogether  in  ihe  manner  of  oiher  teeih  :  a  ccrlain  place  which  was  the  proper  rcfi- 

henee  fome  have  called    it  monodon,  dence  of  his  parents,  and  wherehere* 

which  is  certainly  a  more  proper  ñame  ceived  his  education. 

than  that  of  ihe  unicorn  fini.  Native,  or  Nativus,  in  our  antient 

The  narwal  is  a  fifli  of  the  whale-kind,  Jaw-books,  fignsfies  a  perlón  bom  in  a 

often   growing  to  twenty  five  feet  in  ftate  of  villainage,  in  contradiftinílion  lo 

length,  but  is  more  commonly  found  a  bonds-man,  or  one  who  hecameavil- 

from  fixteen  to  twenty.  lain  by  his  own  a£t  and  deed. 

NARVAR,  acity  of  thehither  India,  the  NATIVÍTY,  or  Natal-day,  the  day 

capital  of  the  province  of  Narvar:  eaft  of  a  peifon's  birih,   The_  word  nativity 

loTJg.  79*^,  north  lat.  25°.  is  chiefiy  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  llie  fainis, 

NASALIA,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  reme-  as  the  naiivíty  of  St.  John  ilie  Baptift, 

dies  to  be  taken  by  the  nofe,  called  alfo  ^c.    But  when  we  fay  the  Nativity,  it 

errhines.    See  the  article  Errhines.  is  underftood  of  that  of  Jefus  Chrift,  or 

NASIAS,  in  anatomy,  a  ihin  bone  mak-  the  featt  of  Chriftmas.    See  the  article 

ing  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe,    See  the  Christmas. 

article  NosE.  Natívjty,  in  oíd  law-books,  fignifiss 

NASSAU,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  villainage  or  fervitude. 

fame  ñame  in  Germany  :  eaft  long.  7°  NativitV,  in  aílrology,  ihe  fituatíon  of 

north  lat.  50^  21'.  the  heavens,   and   particularly  of  the 

NASUv^,  in  ichthyology,  the  cyprinus  with  twelvc  houfesat  the  moment  of  a  perfon's 

a  nafiform  íhout,  and  fourteen  rays  in  birth,    See  the  article  HoROscoFE. 

the  pinna  ani.    See  Cyprinus.  NATIVO  Hacendó,  a  writ  which  an- 

^  licfltly 
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tíently  lay  for  apprebending  a  víllain  and 
reftoi  ing  hím  to  hislord. 
NATOLIA,  the  motlern  ñame  of  tbe  lefTer 
Afi^  5  being  the  m-jíl  vx-eftcily  part  of 
Tu'":-y  «fi  Afia,  and  confiíling  of  a  large 
peniníula,  which  extends  from  the  river 
Euphrates,  as  far  as  the  ArchípeJagr, 
the  fea  of  Marmora,  the  Hraits  of  Ga'i- 
poli  and  of  Conftantinople,  which  fepa- 
rate  ¡t  from  Europe  on  tiie  weíh  Ir  ís 
bounded  on  ibe  north  hy  tbe  Black  fea, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea. 

NATRIX,  in  zoology,  a  fperies  of  ferpcnt 
with  one  hundred  feventy-fi-x  íciita  iipon 
the  abdomen,  and  frxty  l'quamie  on  the- 
tai!.    Sic  the  article  Serpent. 

NATRUM,  the  nitre  of  the  antients,  in 
natural  hiílory,  is  a  gennine,  puré  and 
rative  falt,  extreniely  diHTerent  from  our 
nitre,  and  indeed  from  all  the  other  na- 
tive  ¡alts;  it  being  a  fixed  alkali,  plainly 
of  the  nature  of  thofe  made  by  fire  from 
vegetables,  yet  capable  of  a  regular  cry- 
ftallization,  which  th(xfe  filts  are  noí. 
It  is  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or 
atvery  fmall  depths  wiihin  it,  and  is  na- 
turally  formed  into  thin  and  flat  cakes  or 
crufts,  which  are  of  a  fpungy  or  caver- 
nous  lubftance,  very  light  and  friable, 
and  when  piire,  of  a  palé  browniíli- 
white;  hutas  its  fpungy  textiire  rendcrs 
it  very  fubjeét  to-be  fciiled  by  earth  re- 
ceived  into  its  pores,  it  is  often  mct  with 
of  a  deep  dirty-brown,  and  not  unfre- 
í]uenily  reddiíli. 

Natrum,  whcther  native  or  purified, 
diíTolves  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  wa- 
ter 5  and  this  folution  is,  in  many  parts 
oí  Afia,  ufed  for  waíliing ;  where  it  is 
alfo  made  into  foap  by  mixing  it  with  oil. 
Natrum  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  fand  or  flints,  or  with  any  other 
Itoneof  which  cryftal  is  the  bafis,  makes 
them  readily  run  into  glafs.  Gold  beated 
red-hot,  and  fprinkied  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  this  falt,  melts  immediately} 
filverignlted  and  fprinkied  with  it,  melts 
in  tbe  fame  manner;  as  doés  alfo  iron, 
copper,  and  the  regulas  of  antimony, 
which  melt  much  more  cafily  than  they 
cth?rw¡fe  would  do.  Mercury  will  not 
be  mixed  with  it  by  any  art,  and  indeed 
will  not  amalgámate  with  metáis  if  only 
a  litile  of  this  falt  be  added.  It  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  niany  parts  of 
Afií,  where  the  natives  fweep  it  up  from 
the  furface  of  the  ground  and  cali  it  foap- 
eardi.  The  earlieít  account  we  have  of 
it  is  in  the  Scriptures»  where  we  find  ihat 
VOJ..III. 


the  falt  catled  nitre  in  thofe  times  would 
ferment  with  vínegar,  and  had  an  ab- 
íterfive  quality,  fo  tbat  it  was  ufed  ín 
baths  and  in  waíhing  tbings.  Soiomon 
compares  tbe  finging  of  fongs  with  a 
heavy  heart,  to  the  contrariety  ofvinegar 
and  nitre  j  and  Jeremiah  fays,  that  if 
the  finner  waíh  himfelf  with  nitre  bis  fin 
is  not  cleanfed  ofF.  Thefe  are  properlies 
that  perfe6lly  agree  with  this  falt>  but  not 
at  all  wiih  our  falt-petre. 

NATTA,  in  furgery,  a  tumoür  of  the 
oedematous  kind.    Sec  Oedema. 

NATURAL,  in  general,  fomething  that 
relates  to  nature.    See  Nature. 
Naiural-clnl  lf en  are  thofe  bofn  out  of 
lawful  wediock. 

The  natural-funílions,  are  thofe  aólions 
whereby  the  alimenis  are  ch^nged  and 
.'^ÍTimilated  fo  as  to  become  a  part  of  the 
body.  See  the  anieles  FuNCTiON,  Di- 
gestión, Chylification,  &c. 
Natural  history,  a  defcription  of  the 
produé^ions  of  the  earth,  air»  water,  fefc. 
See  the  articles  Earth, 
The  naiural-hiftory  of  any  one  place  ís 
a  very  exienfjve  fubjeóf,  which,  accórd- 
ing  to  Mr.  Boyle,  may  be  conveniently 
reduced  to  four  head?,  'viz.  the  tbings 
that  regard  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  wa- 
ters,  and  the  earth. 

Of  the  fírltclafs,  are  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  places,  the  lengihs  of  the 
longeít  ánd  fliorteft  days  and  nights  5  the 
climate?,  paral lels,  &c.  what  fixed  ftars 
are  feen,  and  what  are  not  feen  there. 
About  the  air  may  be  obferved,  its  tem- 
peralure,  as  to  the  fírft  four  qualities, 
and  the  meafure  of  them  ;  its  weigbt, 
clearneís,  and  rtfra6live  power  }  its  (ub- 
tilty  or  coarfenefs;  its  abounding  with  or 
wanting  an  efurine  falt ;  its  variations 
according  to  the  feafons  of  tbe  year, 
and  the  times  of  the  day  ;  what  duration 
the  feveral  kindsof  weather  ufually  have  ; 
what  meteors  it  is  moft  or  leaft  apt  to 
breed  ;  and  in  what  order  they  are  ge- 
ner^ted,  and  how  long  they  geneially 
Jart  5  what  winds  it  is  moíl  fubjeft  to  5 
wheiher  any  of  them  be  ftated  or  ordi- 
nary  ;  what  dileafes  are  faid  to  be  epidé- 
mica], or  depending  en  the  ftate  ard 
condition  cf  tbe  air  5  what  other  difeales 
it  is  fubjeft  to,  wherein  the  air  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  fome  fliare;  what  is  the 
ufual  falubrity.  of  it,  and  what  fort  of 
ccnftituiions  it  agrees  with,.  what  doeí 
not.  See  the  article  AiR. 
About  the  water?,  it  may  be  prope^í 
to  obferve  the  fea,  itr.  deptb,  tides,  cuc 
13  C  veat 
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rents,  faltnefs,  and  othcr  qualítíes  j  next 
the  FÍvers  will  come  undér  confideration, 
their  depth,  lenglh,  co^irfe,  inundalíon, 
and  the  goodneís  or  badnefs  of  tbeir 
wateis,  with  tbeir  pravity,  and  oiher 
peculiar  qualities  after  thefe,  the  lakes, 
fprings,  pondí,  &c,  are  to  be  coníider- 
ed,  eí'pecially  the  mineral  waters,  their 
kinds,  qualities  and  virtues,  and  the 
manner  of  trying  them  :  the  inhahitanls 
of  the  waters  may  follow  hcre  j  and  the 
particulsír  kinds  of  fjfli  that  are  found 
thcre,  whether  of  the  fe^  or  rivcr?,  are  to 
be  mentioned,  with  an  account  of  their 
llores,  bignefs,  goodnefs,  feafons  of  per- 
fe6\{on,  haunts,  j,  eculiaiities  of  any  kind 
relating  to  them,  and  the  manní-r  of  tak- 
ing  them,  eípecially  when  tliere  is  any 
thing  fingular  in  it. 

The  things  rclaiing  to  the  earth,  are  laft 
to  bfi  examined  :  thefe  are,  firíi  theearth 
itfelf,  then  its  inhabiiants,  and  its  vaii- 
ous  produílion?,  whtther  extcrnal  or  in- 
ternal.    In  the  earih  itfelf  may  be  ob- 
feived,   its   dirrjenfions,   fituation  eaíl, 
weft,  north  and  fouíh  j  its  figure ;  ils 
plains  and  valleys,  and  their  ex'ient ;  its 
bilis  and  mountains,  and  the  heightof  the 
talieft,  boih  in  refevence  to  the  ceighbour- 
ing  valieys  and  plains,  and  to  the  level 
of  the  fea  ;  as  alfo  wheiher  the  mountains 
lie  fcaitered,  or  are  difpofed  ¡n  ridges  ; 
and  if  of  the  latter  kind,  whether  they 
run  eaft,  weft,  rorih  or  fouth.  What 
pjomontories  alfo,   and  what  fiery  or 
fmoaking   bilis  it  has,  if  any:  wheiher 
the  counuy  be  colierens  or  much  broken 
jnto  iílands  :  what  the  magnética)  decli- 
n&iion  is  in  feveral  places,  and  the  vari- 
ation   of  that  deciination  in  the  f.^me 
place,  and  if  thofe  he  confiderablr  j  what 
may  be  conjc6\i!red  as  the  occafions  of 
them,   whethrr   the   vicinity   of  iron- 
inines,  of  lubterraneous  fires,  or  what  elfe, 
What  the  nature  of  the  foil  is,  whtther 
clayey,  fandy,  or  of  good  moiild  j  and 
what  vegetables,  plants  ar.d  trtes  beft 
agree  with  it  and  fucceed  in  it,  what 
woríf.    By  what  paittcuhr  contiivances 
the  inhabitants  impjove  the  advantages, 
or  remedy  the  dlfidv.  ntape*;  of  the  foil  j 
nnd  what  hidden  qu-.dities  the  loil  mny 
bave.    The  inbahitanis  cf  the  earih  are 
then  to  be  confidired,  both  narivf  s,  and 
ílrangers  that  hsvc  bccn '  long  fcitled 
therej  and  in  particular,  jheir  ftature, 
colour,  featurts,  íirencth,  agiliiy,  or  dc« 
fe(5ls  of  thefe  5  and  their  complexión?, 
hair,  beanty,  and  the  Jikej  their  diet, 
inclinaticus  and  cuíltni«,  fo  far  as  they 


are  not  owing  to  educationj  the  fmíí. 
fulnefs  or  barrennefs  of  the  women  ;  their 
hard  or  cafy  labours  5  the  difeafes  they 
are  moft  fubjeft  to,  and  any  remarkabie 
fymptoms  attending  them. 
As  to  the  externa!  produ6lions  of  tlie 
earth,  the  enquiries  are  to  be  thefe  :  what 
gralVes,  grains  and  fruit  it  beft  produces: 
the  herbs,  flowers,  and  timber-trees  j  and 
the  coppices,  groves,  forefts  and  woods 
the  country  has  or  wants  :  what  peculi- 
arítifcs  are  obfervable  in  any  of  them  • 
what  füils  they  moft  like  or  diílike,  and 
with  what  culture  they  thrive  beft.  Then 
what  animáis  the  country  has  or  wants, 
both  as  to  wild  beafts  and  birds  of  prcy 
and  as  to  poultry  and  catlle  of  all  forf 
and  particularly,  if  they  have  any  am 
.  jials  that  are  not  common,  or  any  th¡- 
particular  in  thofe  they  have.  Aíui 
thofe,  the  fubterraneous  ftores  are  to  be 
examinedj  what  minerals  the  earth  af- 
fords,  and  what  it  wants  :  then  whst 
quarries  of  ftone,  and  in  what  manner 
they  lie  :  what  clays  and  earths  are  found 
there  ;  as,  clays,  marles,  fuller\s  earths, 
earths  for  tobáceo- pipes,  earth  for  potter's 
wares,  medicinal  earths:  what  other 
mineral  produi5lions .  it  yields,  whether 
coals,  falt-inines,  or  falt-fprings,  alum, 
virriol,  fulphur,  &c.  What  metáis  the 
country  yields,  with  a  defcríption  of  the 
mines  of  them  ;  their  deptbs,  numbers, 
fituations,  figns,  waters,  damp?,  quanti- 
ties  of  ores,  goodnefs  of  the  ores,  and 
the  ways  in  ufe  for  the  reducing  them  to 
metáis. 

To  thefe  general  heads  ftiould  be  added, 
inquines  into  traditions  in  the  country, 
ofany  thing  relating  to  it,  whether  pe- 
culiar to  it,  or  only  more  common  thei-e 
than  elfewhcre  ;  and  where  thefe  require 
leirning  or  íkill  in  the  anfwer,  the  ui- 
moft  care  is  to  be  taken  to  put  fhe  people 
in  a  way  to  give  their  accounts  in  a  fatif- 
faflory  manner ;  for  a  falfe  or  bad  ac« 
count  of  any  thing,  is  ajways  much 
worfe  than  no  account  at  all. 
Natural  inclinations^  are  the  ten- 
dencies  of  our  minds  towards  thjn^s 
feemingly  good,  See  the  arricies  Good 
~  and  Passions. 

Nai  ural  philosophy,  that  which  con- 
fiders  the  powers  and  properties  of  na- 
tural bodies,  and  their  mutual  acticns 
on  one  anotber, 

The  bufinefs  of  natural  phüofopbers,  fays 
Boerbaave,  is  to  communicrtte  a  fohd 
and  accurate  knowledge  cf  allthebodics 
in  bcingj  and  all  the  afFections  thereof. 

Ñor 
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Jslor  can  this  fcience  be  acquíred  other- 
v/ife  ihan  by  obferving,  by  means  of  our 
fenfes,  all  the  objeóís  which  the  author 
of  nature  has  niade  cognizable  thereto: 
henee,  the  firíl  and  principal  part  <  f  ihis 
fcience  is  to  colleél  all  the  maní feíl  and 
fenfible  appearances  of  things,  jmd  re- 
duce ihem  into  a  body  of  natural  hiftory. 
Now  there  are  two  ways  of  making  fuch 
obfervalions  j   the  iirít  when  we  view 
things  nearly  as  they  happen  to  turn  up, 
wiihout  any  defign  or  intervention  of  our 
cwn  j  in  which  way  no  great  improve- 
intnls  can  be  expeííed  in  the  art,  be- 
caiife  chance  having  here  the  direólion, 
oniy  exhibits  occafional  or  extemporary 
properties  :  the  other  method  is,  whtn, 
after  a  thorough  acquainlance  wiih  bo- 
(lies,  we  apply  them  to  other  bodies 
cqually  known,  diligenily  atten(bng  to 
ihe  refult,  and  obferving  whether  any 
thing  new  arifes.    See  tíie  artide  Expe- 
rimental PHILOSOPHY. 
Natural,  in  mufic,  is  a  term  varioufly 
ufed :  thus  natural  mufic  is  the  fame 
with  vocal,   in  oppofiiion  to  artiliciai 
muíic,  or  that  performed  on  inílrunients. 
A  fong  is  alio  callcd  natural,  when  its 
notes  move  eafily  and  graceíuily,  the 
voice  or  inftrument  being  nowife  forced 
or  ftraincd.    Natural  harmony  is  that 
pioduced  by  the  natural  and  elTential 
cliordofthe  mode.  See  the  articles  MooE 
and  Harmony. 

A  natural  note  is  ufed  to  contradiíl  thofe 
fíats  and  íliarps  that  are  ufed  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  a  llave  5  and  in  fucli  cafe,  it 
niuft  be  taken  exa6lly  as  in  the  gamut. 
For  the  charaííer  of  this  note,  fee  the 
artide  Character. 

Natural,  in  heraldry,  is  when  animáis, 
fruits,  llowcrs,  &c.  are  blazoned  with 
iheirnatHral  colours, 

SÍA TURALIST,  a  perfon  well  verfed  in 
the  Ihidy  of  naiure,  and  the  knowledge 
of  natural  bodies,  efpecially  in  what  re- 
1'1'es  to  animáis,  vegetable?,  metáis,  mi- 
i^fcrais,  and  ftoi»e?,  See  the  artide  Na- 
tural PHILOSOPHY. 

NATURALIZATION,  in  law,  the  ^Sí 
of  naturalizing  an  alien,  or  placirg  him 
in  the  condition  of  a  natural  born  fubieé^t. 
In  Englant),  rliís  is  done  by  a£l  of  pjr- 
hamtni ;  but  none  can  be  naturali7.ed 
btfore  they  have  received  the  facrament 
of  llie  churrb,  and  taken  the  oaihs  of 
aliegiance  and  íüpremacy.  A  perfon 
v'ho  Js  nnturalizc-d  may  have  iands  by 
(lefcent,  as  heirs  at  law,'  as  well  as  obti^in 
them  by  purchafe  :  but  they  are  difabled 
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from  being  of  the  king*s  prívy  cduncil, 
or  of  holding  oíHces,  7jac.  I.  izW.  III, 
c,  z.  By  a  late  Itatute  it  is  ord'ained, 
tbat  all  children  born  out  cf  the  king's 
do^iinions,  whoíé  filhers  were  or  are 
natural  fubjefis  to  this  kingdom  at  the 
time  of  their  birth,  íliall  be  adjudged 
natural  born  fubjt¿\s  of  this  lealm,  ex- 
cept  children  of  parents  who  are  atiaini- 
ed  of  íreafon,  or  that  are  in  the  a¿lual 
fervice  of  a  foreign  prince  atenmity  with 
lis.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  2.  By  an  a6tcfi3 
Geo.  II.  all  Jtws  who  have  rcfided  in 
the  britiíli  colonias  in  America,  wiihout 
being  abfent  two  monihs  at  any  one 
time,  are  declared  naturalized  without 
iheir  receivlng  the  facrament  cf  ih^ 
Lord\s  fuppei'. 

NATÜRALS,  res  naturalesy  among  phy- 
ficians,  whalever  narurally  beloiigstoan 
aninial,  in  oppofuion  to  non-naturals. 
See  the  ariitlcle  Non-naturals, 

NATURE,  natura^  sccording  to  Mr» 
Boyle,  has  eight  different  fignifications  5 
it  being  ufed,  x.  For  the  author  of  na- 
ture,  whom  ihe  fcliooimen  cali  tiatura 
7iaiura}2Sy  being  the  fame  with  God,  cj. 
By  the  nature  of  a  thing,  we  fometimes 
mean  its  eílence;  that  is,  the  atlribuíes 
which  make  it  what  it  is,  whether  the 
thing  bs  corporeal  or  not  ;  at;  when  we 
attempt  to  define  the  r;iture  of  a  fluid,  of 
a  triangle,  £f¿r.  3.  Sometimos  we  con- 
found  that  which  a  man  has  by  nature, 
with  what  accrues  to  him  by  birth  j  as 
when  we  fay,  that  fuch  a  man  is  noble 
by  nature.  4.  Someiimes  we  take  na- 
ture for  an  ¡nfemal  principleof  raotion  ; 
as  when  we  fay,  that  a  ítore  by  nature 
falls  to  tlie  earth.  5.  Sometimos  we  un- 
derítand,  by  nature,  the  eílabliflied  ccurfe 
of  things.  6.  Sometimes  we  take  ta- 
ture for  an  aggregate  of  powers  belong- 
ing  to  a  body,  elpecially  a  living  one  ; 
in  which  fenfe  phyíicians  fay,  that  nature 
is  llrong,  weak,  or  fpent  5  or  that,  in 
fuch  and  fuch  difeafes,  nature  Itftto  her- 
lelf  will  peiform  the  cure.  7.  Some» 
times  we  ule  the  ttrm  nature  fcrihe  uni- 
verft;,  or  whole  fyltem  of  the  corporeal 
works  of  God  5  as  when  it  is  faid  of  a 
phoenix,  or  cbimera,  that  ihere  is  no  fuch 
tliing  in  nature.  8.  Sometimes  loo,  and 
that  molí  commonly,  we  exprefs  by  the 
word  nature  a  kind  of  femi-deity,  or  other 
ítrange  kind  of  being. 
If,  lays  the  lame  philofophpr,  I  were  to 
propol'e  a  norion  of  nature,  leí's  ambigu- 
üus  iban  tliole  already  mtntioned,  and 
wiih  regaíd  ip  which  many  axioms,  re* 
13  C  a.  latiing 
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lating  fo  that  worJ,  may  be  conven íently 
xjncleillood,  I  íhould  firfl:  diftinguiíh  be- 
tween  the  univeríal  and  the.  particular 
nature  of  things.  Uníverfai  natiire  I 
-  would  define  to  be  the  aggregaie  of  the 
bodies  that  make  up  the  world,  in  ils 
piefent  (iate,  confidered  as  a  principie; 
by  viitue  whereof  they  aí!  and  fufFer, 
according  to  the  laws  of  motion,  pre- 
ícribed  bv  the  author  of  all  things,  See  the 
article^BoDv,  iNERTiA,  Motion, 
And  this  makes  way  f^^r  the  oiher  fi^b- 
ordinate  notion  5  fin'^e  the  particular  na- 
ture of  an  individual  confifts  in  the  ge- 
neral nature,  applied  to  a  diftin6\  por- 
lion  of  the  univerfs  ;  or,  which  is  the 
f^nie  Ihing,  it  is  a  parncular  aííemblage  . 
t)f  the  mechanical  properiies  of  matter, 
as  figure,  motion, 

Thol'c  who  defire  a  more  particular  dif- 
cuífion  of  each  of  thefe  opinions,  may 
confult  Boyle's  Free  Inquiry  into  the  vuí- 
g^ir  notion  rf  nature. 
NAVAL  AFFAiRs,  comprehend  whatever 
rdaies  to  navigaiion,  ftiip-buildíng,  fai- 
Jors,  ^c.  See  the  tirticles  NaviG  ATION, 
and  Co7iflrü8ion  of  Ships. 
The  hinory  of  the  naval  affairs  of  any 
t)ne  (tale  is  a  vcry  comprehínlive  l"ubje(5V, 
much  more  th^it  cf  all  nations.  Thofe 
who  vvüuid  lie  inforuied  of  the  maritime 
afl'airs  cf  England,  and  ihe  figure  it  has 
ninde  ai  lea  in  all  age?,  may  find  abun- 
dauce  of  rutious  matrer  in  Selden's  Mare 
Claufum  5  and  from  his  lime  to  ours, 
we  may  irace  a  feries  of  ficls  in  Lediard's 
and  Burchtt's  Naval  Hiliory. 
Not  only  the  preíerv  «tion  of  tiiat  fhare 
of  commerre  we  at  prefent  poíTefs,  but  its 
future  advancement,  and  even  khe  very 
being  of  GreatBritain,  as  an  independent 
€mpire,  and  a  free  people,  depend  no 
lefs  on  the  good  condition  and  the  wile 
regulation  of  our  naval  affairs,  than  on 
the  fuperiority  of  its  maritime  power: 
and  that  the  legiílature  has  bcen  ever  at- 
lentive  to  this  great  and  important  ob- 
^eé^,  will  appear  froui  the  following  ac- 
count  of  t'ie  lasvs  that  ha  ve  been  cnn6ted 
relating  tü  the  naval  affairs  of  Gieat 
Eritain. 

So  early  as  5  Rich.  II.  3.  it  was  en- 
n6^ed,  that  none  of  íhe  king's  fubjefls 
íhould  bring  in  or  carry  out  any  nier- 
chandize,  but  in  engliíli  fliip?,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  all  the  merchandizc  other- 
vvife  conveyed,  or  the  valué  thereof  :  but 
6  Rich.  ir.  ord  ains,  that  the  above  ít.i- 
tiite  íhall  only  take  place  where  able 
iiiips  belongmg  Xo  íhe  kíng's  fubje^ls  are 


to  be  found  5  for  where  they  are  not  to 
be  had,  the  merchants  are  alFowed  to 
hire  other  íliips.  By  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  10. 
it  was  cnai5ted,  that  no  Gafcoign  or 
Guienne-wincs,  Éfr.  íhould  be  imponed 
into  this  realm  but  in  engliíh  veíFels: 
and  that  none  íhould  freight  any  mer- 
chandize  in  any  ftranger's  íhip,  if  he 
could  have  fufficient  freight  in  a  deni» 
zen's  íhip,  under  the  penalty  of  forf^t- 
ing  all  merchandize  not  thus  íhipped,  to 
be  divided  between  the  ktngand  the  feiz- 
er  :  but  this  a6l,  Ib  far  as  it  related  to 
the  abovc  wine<í,  was  repealed  by  the 
ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  and  a  rate 
was  ordered  of  what  íhould  be  paid  for 
the  freight  of  the  feveral  forts  of  mer- 
chandize in  íhips,  from  the  port  of  Lon- 
don  lo  oiher  places,  and  from  thence  to 
London.  By  1  Eliz.  c.  13.  it  was  en - 
afted,  that  it  the  owner  of  any  merchan- 
dizc* fliould,  in  the  time  of  peace,  cm- 
bark  or  unload  any  part  thereof,  (ma(t'^, 
pitch,  tar  and  corn  only  excepted)  out 
cf,  or  into  any  foreign  íhip,  he  íhould 
pay  cuítom  as  an  alien. 
By  the  a£l  of  navigation,  12  Car.  IL 
c.  18.  it  is  enafled,  that  no  goods  íhall 
be  imponed  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any 
territories  belonging  to,  or  that  may 
hereaffer  belong  10  his  majeíly,  his  heirs 
and  fucctíTors,  in  Afii,  Africa,  or  Ame- 
rica, in  any  other  íhip«;  befides  fuch 
belong  to  the  pcople  of  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  cr  the  town  of  Berwick  upen 
Tweed,  and  whéreof  the  mafter  and 
three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Engliíh, 
on  pain  cf  forfeiting  both  the  íhip  and 
lading,  one  third  part  lo  the  king,  ano- 
ther  to  the  governor  of  the  couniry  wherc 
fuch  defautt  íliall  be,  if  fdzed  there, 
otherwife  that  third  alio  to  the  king,  ant^ 
the  other  third  to  him  that  will  ícizeor 
fue  for  the  fame.  And  com mandéis  r.c 
fea,  having  the  king's  commiílion,  areto 
bring  in  as  priz*;  all  fuch  fliips,  and  on 
their  bcing  condemned,  one  moitty  is  lo 
be  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  com mandéis  and 
their  companies,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
the  king.  No  goods  of  ibe  growih  or 
manufaóhirc  of  Mufcovy,  or  cf  the  pro- 
duce rf  the  turkiíli  empire,  íhall  he  im- 
poned into  England,  Ireland,  &V.  in 
any  íhip  or  vefl'el  not  engliíli  built,  or 
not  bdongíng  to  the  people  of  England, 
Ireland,  í¿rr.  and  navigated  as  afore(i¡c*¡ 
except  VfíTcIs  built  at  the  place  from 
whence  the  goods  carne,  or  of  luch  poit 
where  they  can  only  be,  and  ufually  ai^e 
íhippsd,  oij  pain  of  forfeiting  the  íl>'i' 

and 
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and  goods  :  and  all  wínes  of  tbe  growth 
of  France  and  Germany,   and  divers 
aoodsand  mercliandize  from  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, RuíTia,  &'c.  which  Ihall  be  im- 
ported  into  ihe  phices  afofefaid,  in  any 
ciher  íliip  than  vvhat  doth  belong  to 
England,  íreland,  &c.  and  are  navi- 
gated  as  aforefaid,  íliall  be  deemed  alien's 
goods,  and  pay  accordingly.    And  no 
foreign-built  veflel  íhall  país  as  a  Ihip  be- 
Jongíng  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Gfr. 
till  the  ovvner  makes  it  appear  to  the 
chitf  olficer  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  port 
next  to  tlie  place  cf  his  abode,  that  he 
is notan  alien,  and  lake  an  oath  that  ¡t 
was  bona JiJehoyjgUt  of  fuch  perlbns,  ex- 
prefiing  rhe  funi  given,  and  the  time  and 
place  when  and  where,  Gff.  and  that 
no  fortigner  has  a  Oi.íre  in  it.  Alio 
nonefliall  load  in  any  bottom,  ifftrangers 
areowners,  part  owners,  or  mafter,  and 
of  which  three  fourihs  of  the  mariners  at 
leaft  are  not  Englifli,  any  goods  whatfo- 
cver  from  one  porc  or  creek  of  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  the 
town  oF  Berwíck,  to  another  port  of  the 
fame,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  fuch  goods 
and  veflel. 

The  22  and  23  Car.  II.  cu.  ordains, 
that  where  any  goods  íhall  be  laden  on 
hoard  any  engliHi  íhip  of  the  borden  of 
two  hundred  tons,  or  iipwards,  and 
Hiountííd  with  fixteen  guns,  or  more,  if 
the  maft:r  yields  np  luch  íhip  or  goods 
to  any  turkiíli  vefiel,  or  any  pírate,  with- 
out  fighting,  upon  proof  thereof  in  the 
admiialty,  he  íliall  be  incapable  of  tak- 
ing  charge  of  nny  engliíh  veífcl  :  and 
mafters  of  engüfli  íliips,  though  not  of 
that  luirvlen,  ñor  mounted  as  aforefaid, 
that  rtiail  yield  without  figlíting  to  a 
tiirkiíh  flnp  or  pírate,  that  has  not  at 
Itrad  douhle  ihe  number  of  guns,  fliall 
be  Hable  to  the  penalties  of  this  a6t.  If 
fny  inferior  ofiicers  or  mariners  of  a 
ílíip,  íhall  refufe  to  fight  when  com- 
nianded,  or  niter  words  to  dilcourage 
Pthers,  ihey  í}nll  lofe  all  iheir  wages 
diit,  and  he  impriíbned  not  cxceeding 
íix  nicnths  ^  and  marintrs  hying  violtrit 
Ijands  on  íheir  commander?,  10  hinder 
tlicni  from  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
fliips,  íhall  íufter  death  as  felons.  When 
any  enuliíh  íhip  íliall  have  been  defended 
liy  íight.  snd  brought  to  her  port,  in 
wtiích  /iohtingany  of  her  men  have  betn 
^vcundcd  or  líain,  the  judge  of  the  ad- 
niiraliy,  or  his  furrogate,  &c.  where  íhe 
^all  aiiive,  upon  the  petition  of  the  ma- 
^Cr  and  fcamen,  may  cali  ío  inany  as 
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he  íliall  be  informed  are  the  advcnlur- 
ers  and  owners,  and  by  adviííng  wiih 
them,  levy  upon  tbe  refpeéíive  owners 
fuch  íinns  as  he  hiniíelf,  and  ihe  major 
part  of  them  prefent,  íliall  judge  reafon- 
able,  not  exceeding  two  ptr  ceh'í.  of  tiie 
íliip  and  goods  :  which  nioney  Ihall  he 
diltributed  among  the  mafter,  officers 
and  feamen,  or  the  widows  and  chü- 
dren  of  the  ílain,  acccrding  to  the  di. 
reflion  of  tbe  judge,  wíth  the  approba- 
tion  of  three  or  more  cf  the  adveniurers- 
By  the  55h  and  6th  of  Will.  and  Mary, 
c.  24»  every  perfon  who  íliali  build,  or  ' 
caufe  to  be  built,  any  íhip  of  three  decks, 
contaíning  450  tons,  and  mountfd  w«th 
thirty-tvvo  pieces  of  ordnance,  having 
ammunition,  proportionahle,  íliali 
fbr  the  fíríl  three  voyages  which  the  laid 
íl  ip  flial!  níake  to  any  foreign  parts,  re- 
ceive  a  tenth  of  the  cuítoms  called  the 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  pay- 
able  for  merchandize  exported  and  im- 
portcd  in  fuch  íhips  ;  but  if  after  the 
end  of  the  three  firft  voyages,  íliips  fo 
built,  íliall  be  aJtered  fo  as  to  become 
lefs  defenfible  than  they  were  at  firft,  then 
they  íliall  be  forfeiied  and  loft. 
By  2  Ann.  c.  9.  owners  of  íhips  míght 
navigate  during  the  war  with  France, 
with  mafters  and  oniy  one  half  of  the 
mariners  engliíh  :  and  by  3  and  4.  Ann, 
c.  13.  any  íhips  might  be  navigated  by 
foreign  feamen  j  and  forcigners  ferving 
en  board  any  engli..i  íhip  for  two  years, 
were  to  be  deemed  natural-born  fub- 
jeñs,  Éfr. 

By  4  Geo.  I,  c.  12.  and  t  i  Geo.  T.  c.  29. 
if  any  officer  or  mariner  belonging  to 
any  íhip  or  veflTel,  íhall  wilfuliy  caíl 
away,  burn  or  deftroy  the  íhip  to  which 
he  belongeth,  or  in  any^wife  direíl  or 
procure  the  fame  to  be  done,  with  intent 
to  prejudice  a  perfon  that  íliall  have 
granted  any  infurance  ihereon,  or  any 
merchant  who  íliall  losd  goods  therein, 
or  any  owner  of  fuch  vtíTcl,  the  períbns 
offending  íliall  on  conv'élíon  be  ad- 
judged  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

The  5th  of  Geo.  II.  c.  ao.  enaól?,  that 
no  comroander  of  any  íliip  outward- 
bound  íliall  receive  on  board  any  gun* 
powdcr,  either  as  merchandize  or  íiores 
for  the  vovage,  cxcept  íor  his  majefty's 
íervice,  btf.  re  ílich  íliip  íhall  be  at  Black- 
wall,  in  the  river  Thames  ;  and  all 
m-afters  of  íliips  coming  inio  the  liver, 
íliall  put  on  íhore  all  j><n.vdcr  tiilit-r  hc- 
íore  the  arrival  of  their  ihips  ai  ilie  faid 

place. 
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place,  or  vvithin  twenty-foiir  hours  after 
they  come  to  anchor  there,  upon  pain  of 
forjfeiting  5  1.  for  every  50  pounds  weight 
©f  gunpowder  on  board,  and  in  the  like 
proponion  for  a  lefs  quantify.  And  no 
guns  íhall  be  kept  loaded  with  íhot  in 
jnerchant  fiiips  between  London  bridge 
and  Blackvvail,  or  fired  before  the  rifing, 
or  after  the  felting  of  the  fun,  under  the 
penalty  of  5  I.  and  for  every  gun  fo  fired, 
IOS.  And  if  any  piich,  tar,  rofin,  or 
other  combuftible  matter  íhall  be  heated 
or  melred  by  fiie  in  any  íhíps,  every  per- 
fbn  fo  ofFending,  íhall,  for  every  offence, 
forfeit  5  1.  And  íhips  are  üable  to  be 
fearched  by  an  eider  brother,  appointed 
by  the  inafter,  wardens,  and  aíTiftants  of 
the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deplford.  In  cafe 
any  íhip  íhall  be  moored  in  the  moiuh 
or  any  other  part  of  St.  Saviour's  dock, 
cxcept  fuch  íhips  as  íhall  be  loading  or 
delivering  their  cargoes,  and  others,  not 
txceeding  two  at  a  time,  that  íhall  lie 
at  íhipwright-yard,  at  the  north-weft 
comer  of  the  faid  dock,  during  the  time 
they  íhall  be  repairing,  ihe  mafter  of  fuch 
íliíp  íhall  foífeit  ao  s.  for  evrry  day  ílie 
íhall  continué  to  be  laid  up  and  moored, 
By  6  *Geo,  II.  c.  29.  mafters  of  íliips 
íying  in  the  rivtr  Thames  who  have 
occafion  for  ball.^ft,  íliall  pay  i  s.  per  ton 
colliers,  other  íliips  x  s.  3  li.  and  íoreign 
íhips  1  s.  7d.  per  ton,  to  'the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deptford  ; 
who  íhall  pay  bailad  men  pd.  a  ton, 
for  raiílng  and  carrj'ing  ir,  and  it 
íhall  be  lawful  for  any  maíter  of  a  íliip  to 
appoint  two  perfons  to  go  on  board  any 
lighter  bringing  ballaft  to  fuch  íliip,  to 
infpe6l  the  marks  thereof  j  and  every 
balh-ft-man  íhall  immediarely  before  the 
delivery  of  ballaft  to  any  íhip,  trim  fuch 
lighter,  lo  as  to  make  it  fwim  at  equal 
fnaiks  at  the  í^em  and  ííern,  and  pump 
all  ihe  water  cut,  f^c.  and  the  mafter, 
wardens,  and  aififtants  of  the  Triniiy- 
houfe^  are  to  make  good  to  the  mafter, 
the  qiiantiiy  or  valué  of  the  ballaft  which 
iTiall  be  found  dcficient,  or  forfeit  50  1. 
tme  moieiy  to  ihe  poor,  and  the  olher  to 
the  perfon  luing  for  it.  The  7th  of 
Geo,  II,  c.  rj.  ordains,  that  no  owners 
of  lliips  Ihall  he  iiable  to  any  lofs  by  reafon 
oh  einbezzlement  by  the  mafter  or  mari- 
ners,  of  any  goods  or  merchandize  íhip- 
ed  on  board,  or  for  any  aél  done  by 
thern,  without  rhe  privity  or  knowledge 
of  fuch  owners,  fiirther  than  the  vaUie  of 
the  íliíp,  and  amount  of  thefreight  dur- 
írg  rhe  voy  age,  in  which  ^' embezzle- 
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ment  of  the  mafter  or  mariners  flrdi  be 
committed  :  and  ¡f  feveral  perfons  íliall 
fuíFer  damage  by  the  means  aforefaid 
and  the  valué  of  the  íliip  and  cargo  íhould 
not  be  fufficient  to  make  compenfation  • 
then  the  freighters  íhall  receive  fatif! 
faélion  in  average,  in  proportion  to 
their  refpeftive  loíTes,  to  be  afcertaincd' 
on  a  bilí  in  equity,  exhibited  for  a  dif. 
covery  thereof,  and  of  the  valué  of  fuch 
íhip  and  freight.  But  nothing  ¡n  this 
a6l  íliall  difcharge  any  remedy,  which 
any  perfon  may  have  ágainft  the  mafter 
and  mariners,  in  refpeíi:  of  an  imbezzle- 
ment.    See  the  articles  Freight,  Lv. 

SURANCE,  fifí". 

Naval  stores  comprehend  all  thofepar. 
ticulars  made  ufe  of,  not  oniy  in  the 
royal  navy,  but  in  every  other  kind  of 
navigation  j  as  timber  and  iron  for  íhip- 
ing,  pitch,    tar,  hemp,    cordage,  fail- 
cloth,  gun  powder,  orclnance,  andíire- 
arms  of  every  fort,  fliip-chandlery  wares, 
(^c,   In  order  to  encourage  the  importa- 
tion  of  naval  ftores  from  Scolland  and 
our  own  plantations,  the  foUowing  pre- 
miums  have  been  granted  for  a  certain 
time,  and  continued  by  feveral  a6ls,  from 
the  ihird  and  fourth  years  of  ihe  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  to  the  twenty-fourth  ofhis 
late  majefty's  reign,  'vix. 
Hemp,  water  -  rotted,  bright 
and  clean,  from  Scotland,  or  j    ^  ^| 
the  britifli  plantations  in  Ame-  * 
rica,  the  ton         -        -  600 
Trees  of  twelve  inches  ín  dia- 
meter  and  upwards,  fit  for 
mafts,  yards,  or  bow-fprits, 
regularly  converted,  and  turn- 
ed  at  leaft  into  eight  fquares, 
found  and  freíh>  the  ton,  al- 
lowing  40  feet  to  each  ton, 
girt-meafure         -         -  100 
The  following  from  thebritiíh 

plantations  in  America. 
Mafts,  yards,  and  bow-fprits, 
the  ton,  allowing  40  feet  to 
the  ton,  -  -  100 

Clean  merchantable  tar,  fit  for 

niaking  cordage,  the  ton,       a    4  ^ 
Clean  merchantable  tar,  pre- 
pared  from   green  trees,  by 
ftripping  off  the  bark,  wiihout 
cutting  them  down,  fit  for 
making  cordage,  per  ton,  400 
Clean  and  good  pitch,  per  ton,  i    o  o 
Clean  and  good  turpentine, 

per  ton,  -  -         1  10  o 

The  laft  a6t  which  grants  thefe  bojr.tie?, 
was  to  continué  in  forcé  till  the  yíar  i757' 

Upon 
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Upon  tlie  landing  of  thefe  (lores,  tbe 
lefufal  muft  be  ofFered  to  the  commif- 
lioners  of  the  navy  ;  and  if,  wíthin 
twenty  days  añer  fuch  tender,  ihey  lli.^ll 
not  contraíl  íor  them,  the  importers 
njay  otherwile  difpofe  oF  ihem.  No  fee, 
gratuity,  orrevvard,  may  be  demandad  or 
taken  by  the  oíficers  of  the  cuíloms,  for 
examining,  vievving,  or  delivering  any 
of  die  aforefaid  naval  ftores;  or  for  mak- 
ingor  figning  certificates,  in  orderto  re- 
cétve  thepremiiim,  upon  forfeiture  of  of- 
fice and  100  1.  and  being  rendered  inca- 
pable  of  ferving  his  majeíty.  And  if 
any  of  thefe  naval  ftores,  except  henip, 
íhali  be  again  exported,  the exportcr  muft, 
béfore  entry  thereof,  produce  to  the  col- 
leélor,  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  poit 
of  expoi  talion,  a  recelpt  from  the  trca- 
Airer  of  the  navy,  or  his  calhier,  fub- 
fcribed  by  his  comptroller,  or  his  chief 
dcrk,  fignifying  that  the  full  amount  of 
the  premium  had  been  repaid  to  him  :  on 
failure  whereof,  fuch  ftores  may  not  be 
exported  j  and  if  fuch  ftores  are  fraudu- 
lently  exponed  vvithout  repayinent  of  íhe 
premium,  they  are  forfeiied,  with  double 
ihe  valué. 

Naval  crown,  corona  navalis y  ín  román 
aniiquity.    See  the  article  Crown. 

NAVARINO,  a  port-town  of  european 
Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  ninely  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Corinth. 

NAVARRE,  a  province  cf  Spain,  bound- 
ed  by  fiench  Navarie  on  the  noilh-eaft, 
by  Árragon  on  the  fouth-caft,  by  oíd 
Caíble  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  by  Gui- 
pufcoa  on  the  weft.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country. 

French  Navarra,  feparated  from  fpmiíh 
Navarre  on  the  fouth  weft  by  the  Pyre- 
mes,  is  oniy  thirty  miles  long  and  fiítetn 
broad ;  being  one  of  the  moft  barren 
provinces  in  Franca. 
NAVEjinarchiteólure,  thebodyof  achurch, 
where  the  people  are  difpofed,  reaching 
from  the  ballufter,  or  rail  of  thechoir,  to 
«lie  chief  door. 

Some  derive  the  word  nave  from  vn^,  a 
temple  j  and  others,  from  vav;^  a  íliip, 
by  reafon  the  vault  or  roof  of  a  church 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  íhip, 
wAVEL,  itmbílicusj  in  anatomy,  the  ccntcr 
of  the  lovver  part  of  the  abdomen  j  being 
ihatpart  where  the  umbilical  vcífels  paíf- 
out  of  the  foetus  to  the  placenta  of  the 
"joiher.  See  the  articles  Abdomen, 
fOETUS,  fefr. 

The  navd  Itring,  or  funiculus  umbilica- 


iis,  of  the  foetus,  befides  íts  vein  and  two 
arteries,  is  compofed  of  a  fpongy  fub- 
ftance  in  which  thefe  veíTels  are  lodged, 
which  upon  entering  the  placenta,  are  di- 
vided  into  numerous  branches,  and  leíFer 
ramificaiioDS. 

As  foon  as  the  ínfant  and  after-burden 
are  delivered,  a  firm  ligature  ¡s  made  up- 
on the  navel-ftring,  with  a  ftrong  thread 
folded  fcveral  times  together,  and  about 
two  or  three  fingers-breadfh  from  the 
abdomen  :  this  done,  the  navel-ftring; 
leading  to  the  placenta  is  to  be  cut  o4, 
and  the  wound  drcílcd  wiih  lint,  till  the 
part  on  which  the  ligature  was  made,  be. 
coniing  dry,  falls  oíf  of  itfelf. 

NAVELwORT,  cotyledon^  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Cotyledon  . 

NAVEREINF,  a  lown  of  Gafcony,  in 
France,  fixieen  miles  fouih-eaít  of  Ba- 
yonne. 

NAVEW,  ín  botany.  See  the  article 
Rape  seed. 

NAVICULARE  os,  in  anatomy,  abone 
of  the  íoot,  lying  between  the  aftragalus 
and  oífa  cuneiformfa,  and  fó  called  from 
its  refembhnce  to  a  bo-it.  See  the  articles 

FOOT,  ASTR.ACAT.US,  ^C, 

II  has  a  glenoid  cavity,  for  its  articula- 

tion  wiih  ihe  hsad  of  the  aftragalus  ; 

and  its  anterior  faces  are  received  into  the 

fmufes  of  the  ofla  cuneiformia. 
NAVIDAD,  a  port-town  ofMexico,  ín 

the  province  ofMeclioachan  :  weft  long. 

lio**,  and  north  lat.  79°. 
NAUGRACUT,  a   city  of  the  hither 

India,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 

fame  ñame  :  eaft  long.  78**,  and  north 

lat.  3  3^ 

NAVIGATION,  tlie  art  of  conduaing  or 
carrying  a  íhip  fróm  one  port  to  another. 
See  the  article  Ship. 

Navigation  implies  not  only  tbe  mecba- 
nical  art  of  managing  the  fails,  and 
working  a  fliip  5  that  is,  of  caufing  it  to 
obferve  fuch  motions  and  direflions,  as 
are  aíFigned  by  the  navigator ;  which 
muft  be  learned  on  íhip-board,  and  in 
the  pra^ice  of  failing  :  but  likewife  the 
theory  thereof,  which  depends  on  the  na- 
vigator's  being  before-hand  furniflicd 
with  the  following  elements. 
1.  A  table  cf  the  latitudes  and  .longi- 
tudes or  the  moft  remarkable  paits  of  the 
fea-coafts,  iflands,  rocks,  íhoals,  in 
the  frequented  p?iriR  of  the  worid.  See 
the  articlefLATiTUDE  and  Long  ITUDE. 
a.  M^ps  and  cbai  ts  of  the  feas  and  lands, 
togethcr  with  the  dcpihs  of  water,  and  the 

times 
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Times  and  íetting  of  the  tídes  upon  the 
coaíi  be  may  have  occaíion  to  approach 
«ear.  See  Chart,  Map,  Tídes, 

3.  The  ufe  and  application  of  íeveral 
inftrumenB,  neceíTc^ry  to  point  oiit  the 
vvay  the  íhip  is  to  fteer,  to  meafure  the 
rate  flie  runs  at,  and  to  find  ihe  place 
íhe  is  in  at  any  time.  Sse  the  anieles 
COMPASS,  LoG,  Back-staff,  Fore- 
staff,  Quaürant, 

4.  A  rufiícieni  ftock  of  mathematical 
learning,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  right 
tjfc  of  the  obfervations  thst  may  be  de- 
\iored  fcom  the  preceding  elements ;  but, 
panicularly  trígonometry.  See  the  article 
Trigonometry. 

Eefoi-e  we  come  to  the  particular  me- 
thods  of  navigaiion,  called  plane-failing, 
niiddle-latitude  failing,  Mercator''s  fail- 
íng,  Éfr.  we  flíall  explain  what  is  meant 
by  the  terms  courfe,  diftance,  £ff.  Thus, 
)et  A  (píate  CLXXXVI.  fíg.  i.  i.)  be 
a  place  on  the  earth's  lurface,  and  A  C 
itá  meridian  j  and  fiippofe  a  fliip  to  friil 
from  A,  on  the  N.  E.  rhumb,  till  ílie 
niveatB:  thtn  the  angle  CAB,  re- 
prefents  the  courfe  ;  A  B  the  diílance 
lailed  ;  A  C,  the  difference  of  latitude, 
in  this  cafe  called,  northing;  and  CB^ 
the  departiire.  Henee  it  is  plain,  thnt 
the  diítance  failed  will  alw^ys  be  greater 
than  eilher  the  diíVerence  of  latitude  or 
departiire  ;  it  being  the  hypothenufe  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  whereof  the  other 
two  are  the  legs.  But  if  a  íhip  fails  ei- 
ther  due  north  or  íouth,  íhe  fails  on  a 
meridian,  makes  no  departure,  and  her 
diftance  and  difference  of  laütude  are  the 
i'ame.  If  a  íhip  fails  eiiher  due  eaíl  or 
well,  íhe  runs  on  a  parailel  of  latitude, 
makes  no  difference  of  latitude,  and  her 
departure  and  diílance  are  the  fame. 
-When  the  courfe  is  ^s*',  or  4  points,  as 
ín  the  above  example,  the  difftrrence  of 
latitude  and  departure  are  equal.  When 
the  courfe  is  lefs  than  45°,  the  difference 
of  latitude  is  greater  than  the  departure  5 
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and,  f-jlce  ^erfa,  when  the  courfe  ís 
greater  than  45''. 

When  a  figure  relating  to  a  íhip's  courfe 
is  to  be  conftru61ed,  it  muft,  firft  be  con* 
fidered,  whether  the  fliip  is  failing  norih- 
vvard  or  fouthward,  and  whether  íhe 
gees  to  the  eaílward  or  weftward  of  the 
place  from  which  ílie  departs.  Thus, 
let  the  upper  part  of  ihe  paper,  of  whai- 
ever  the  figure  is  drawn  on,  alwaysre- 
prefent  the  north,  then  the  lower  part  will 
be  the  fouth,  the  right  hand  fide  theeaft, 
and  the  left  fide  the  we(t ;  and  the  Unes 
reprefenting  the  difference  of  latitude, 
departure,  and  diítance,  are  to  be  dravin 
and  denominated  accordingly. 
Plaiuy  or  PlaJie  Sail'mg,  is  ihat  meihod 
of  navigating  a  íliip,  which  Aippojts  ihc 
earth  to  be  an  extended  plañe,  as  ex- 
plained  under  the  article  Chart. 
Cafe  I.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  diílance 
failed,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  otherla. 
tltude,  and  departure  from  the  meri- 
dian. 

Exaraple  :  Suppofe  a  íhip  in  the  latitúde 
of4<>  10' N.  fails  S.  S  W.  19^  miles; 
required  the  latitude  ílie  is  in,  and  how 
far  ílie  hath  departed  from  her  formertncr 
ridian  ?  . 
Geonietrically  :  Let  the  place  of  the  fliip 
be  O    (píate  XL.   fíg.  5.)    draw  the 
meridian  O  P,  and  the  right  line  O  Q^, 
forming  an  angle  wilh  the  meridian  OP 
z=  2a®  30'=  2  points,  the  courfe íleeredj 
fet  off,  on  the  line  O      ,  194.  miles,  tjic 
diílance  failed,  from  0;to(V  j  fromtle' 
point  Q¿let  fall  the  perpendicular  Q 
on  the  meridian -O  P,  andnlíé  triano 
conílru6led  5  and  the  lines  O  P  andPr 
the  difference  of  lat'iude  and  departí  , 
may  be  meafured  by  applying  themio. 
graduated  lines  on  the  chait,  or  to  (he 
fame  fcale  of  equal  parts  which  OQ^  ' 
taken  from. . 

Arithmeticaily  !  i.  For  the  difference  or 
latitude,  or  íide  O  P,  the  proportion 
will  be  5 


As  radíus  zr  90*^  ■         -  - 

To  the  diíiance  failed  O  Q^—  19.Í. 

So  is  the  co-íine  of  the  courfe  —  67^  30'  —  angle 

To  the  difference  of  latitude  O  P  179 

a.  For  ihe  departure,  or  fide  PQ^j  the  proportion  is  ; 

As  radium  rz  90*^  -  -  - 

To  the  diftance  failed  O  Q^rz  194. 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe  22°  30'  =r  angle  O 

To  PQ^,  the  departure  required  zzjj 


—  10.0000000 

—  2.2878017 

—  2,2534170 


10,0000000 

2.2878017 

9.6006997 
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Ciliar  S  T,  draw  tlie  rhumb-Iine  R  T, 
making  an  angle  with  the  meridian  R  Szz 
33*'  45'z:  the  courfíí  ítcered,  continuing 
it  till  it  cutthe  perpendicular  in  Tj  then 
will  T  be  the  place  of  the  fliíp  on  the 
chart  j  and  the  diílahce  R  T,  and  de- 
parture S  T,  may  both  be  ineaí'ured  by 
appiyíng  ihem  to  the  graduated  lines, 
or  the  fáme  fcale  R  S  was  taken  from, 
Arithtneiically  :  i.  To  find  the  diítanct 
failed^  it  will  be  j 

n  9.91984.64 
r=  2.1461280 
~  10.0000000 

—  2.2263816 
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Cafe  II.  Both  latitudes  and  courfe  being 
given,  to  find  the  diftance  and  departure. 
Example:  Suppoíea  íhip  ín  the  latitude  3° 
10'  S.  lails  N.  E.  by  N.  till  her  difference 
of  latitude  be  2**  2o'i  required  the  diftance 
failed,  and  departure  from  the  meridian  ? 
Geometrically :  Let  R  (ibid.)  be  the 
place  the  fliip  failed  from,  on  the  chart ; 
draw  the  meridian  RS,  listting  ofF  on  it 
140  miles  zi  the  difFerence  of  latitude, 
from  R  to  S  5  and  ere¿ling  the  perpendi- 

As  the  complement  of  the  courfe  zz  56*  '  s'  =  ^^^^  angle  T 
To  the  difFerence  of  latitude  zz  140  zz  R  S 
So  is  radius  zz  90°  -  -  - 

To  the  diftance  required  zz  1 68.4  zz  R  T 
a,  For  the  departure,  the  proportion  will  be  ; 
As  radius  zz  90*^  -  •  - 

Tolhe  diftance  R  T  zz  168.4 
So  ¡s  the  fine  oí  the  couríe,  or  angle  R  zz  33**  45^ 
ToST,  the  departure  required  zz  93.5 

Cafs  III.  Both  latitudes  and  diftance  fail- 
ed being  given^  to  find  the  courfe  and 
departure. 

Example:  Admit  a  íhípj  in  the  latitude 
of  I*  S;  fails  between  the  north  and  eaft 
96  miles,  till  her  difFerence  of  latitude  be 
i°io'i  required  the  courfe  and  departure? 
Geometrically:  Let  V.  (ibid.)  be  the 
place  the  íhip  failed  from,  on  the 
chart  5  draw  the  meridian  V  W,  fetting 
ofF  on  it  70,  the  difFerence  of  latitude, 
from  V  to  W  ;  and  erefting  the  perpendi- 
AsVX,  the  diftance  failed,  —96 
To  radius  90* 

So  is  V  W,  the  difFerence  of  latitude  zz  70 
To  the  fine  of  the  angle  X,  the  complement  of  the  courfezz46'' 49'zz  9.86ali26S 
Which  being  taken  from  90^,  gives  43*^  11',  the  courfe  fteered  ;  and  becauíe  the 
courfe  was  between  the  north  and  eaft,  it  isN.  43°  11'  eafteily,  or  neaHy  N.  E,  by  N# 
thrte  quarters  eafterlyé 

1.  For  the  departure- W  X,  the  proportion  will  bfej 
As  radius  zz  90**  -  - 

To  the  diftance  V  X  zz  96 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  courlé,  or  angle  V  z:  43°  11 
To  the  departure  W  X  r=  6  5 . 7 


zz  IO«00ODO0O 

zz  2.2262816 
zz  9.74.4739Q' 
ZZ  1,9710206 

cular  W  X,  take  the  diftance  failed  be« 
tween  the  points  of  the  compaíTes,  and, 
fetting  one  foot  in  V,  with  the  other  crofs 
the  perpendicular  in  X,  which  will  be 
the  place  the  ftiip  is  arrived  at,  on  the 
chart ;  and  the  courfe  ór  angle  W  V  X, 
may  be  meafured  by  the  line  of  chords, 
and  the  departure  W  X,.  by  appiying  it 
to  the  graduated  lines  on  the  chart,  oc 
to  the  fanie  fcale  V  X  was  taken  from, 
Arithmetically  :  i.  Tofind  the  courfe,  oc 
angle  W  V  X,  it  will  be  5 

-       rz  1.982271* 

-  zz  lo.ooooooo 

-  -  zz     T. 8450980 


zz  lO.OOCOOOO 

zz  1.9822712- 

=  9.835268S 


Cafe  IV.  Both  latitudes  and  departure 
Ijsing  given,  to  find  the  courfe  and  di- 
ftance. 

Example:  Suppofe  á  íhip,  in  the  latitude 
¿"S-  fails  between  the  fouth  and  eaft, 
till  her  difFerence  of  latitude  be  a°  Ic^ 
and  her  departure  96  mi'es  eaft  5  required 
iier  di  re6t  courfe  and  diftance? 
Geometrically  j  Lst  a  (ibid.)  bethefirft 
pl?ceof  the  ftiíp,  on  the  chart  5  draw  the 
meridian  a  b,  fcttii:g  cff  on  it  130  miles, 
VOL.  IIÍ. 


-  -        zz   1. 8175400 

the  difFerence  of  latitude  from  a  to 
and  ereél  the  peí  pendicular  b  Cy  making 
it  zz  9Ó  miles,  the  departure  from  the 
meridian  j  throngh  the  poinis  a  and  r, 
oraw  a  right  line,  and  the  triangle  is 
conftru6led  j  and  the  angle  may  he 
meafured  by  the  line  of  chords,  and  the 
diftance  ¿zr,  by  appiying  it  to  the  gia- 
dtiaicd  lines  on  the  ciiart, 
Ai  ithmetically  :  i.  To  find  the  courfe, 
ihe  propoition  will  bu  j 
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-         —  31.2083963 

the  diftance  failed  between  the  points  of 
the  compaíTes,  and,  fetting  one  foot  in  d, 
vvith  the  other  crofs  the  foi  mer  parallel  in 
h,  which  will  be  the  place  the  íliip  is  ai- 
rived  at ;  from  the  point  h,  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  b  e,  and  draw  the  right 
line  dh  ;  then  will  de  he  the  differencc 
of  latitude,  and  the  angle  d,  the  courfej 
both  which  may  be  meafured  as  in  the 
former  cafe. 

Ariihmeiically  :  i.  To  find  the  courfe, 
the  proportion  will  be  j 


A^a  h  the  difFerence  of  latitude  r:  130 
To  radias     90®  -  -  -  - 

So  ¡s  ¿ff  the  departuren:  96  -  - 

To  the  T.  of  ihe  angle  a,  the  courfe  required,  =r  36°  27' 
Which,  becaufe  íhe  failed  between  the  fouth  and  eaft,  is  S.  36 
molt  S.  E.  by  S.  one  quarter  eaílerly. 
a.  To  find  the  diftance  failed,  the  proportion  will  be  ; 
As  the  fine  of  the  courfe,  or  angle  «      36°  27' 
To  the  depariure  be  zz 

So  is  radius  —  90*^  -  -  *  " 

To  flí  the  di ttance  failed  zz  16 1.5  •  -  - 

Cafe  V.  One  latitude,  diftance,  and  de- 
paiture  being  given,  lo  find  the  other  la- 
titude and  courfe  fteered. 
Example  :  A  íhip  at  fea,  in  the  latitude 
oF  1^  N.  fails  between  the  north  and  eaft 
120  miles,  having  departed  to  the  eaft- 
"ward  of  her  former  meridian  96  miles; 
required  herdire6l  courfe,  and  thediífcr- 
ence  cf  latitude  ? 

Gtomeirically  :  Let  d  (ib'id.)  be  the 
place  of  the  íhip  j  draw  the  meridian 
dey  ánd  parallel  to  ¡t,  at  the  diftance  of 
the  depaiiure  r:  96,  the  line  fg ;  take 

As  ¿/ /;  ihé  diftance  failed  zz  120 
To  radius  —  90° 
So  ¡3  eh,  the  departure  zz  96 
To  the  fine  of  the  courfe,  or  angle  dzz  s% 
That  is,  N.  53^  7'  eafterly,  or  almoft  N.  E.  ihree  quarlers  eafterly, 
2.  For  the  difference  of  latitude  the  proportion  will  be  5 
As  radius  zz  90**  -  -  -  -  z: 

To  dbt  the  diftance  fiiled  —  120  -  -  zz 

So  is  the  co  fine  üf  the  courfe  zz  ¿3**  7'  -  -  z: 

To  d e,  the  difference  of  latitude  zi  7z  -  -  = 

CafeVÍ,  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  de- 
parture being  given,  to  find  the  other  la- 
titude and  diftance  failed. 
Example  :  Suppofe  a  íliip,  in  the  latitude 
of  3^  10'  S.  fails  N.  W.  by  N.  till  her 
departure  be  90  miles  j  required  her  di- 
rc6l  dift.mce,  and  the  latitude  flie  is  in  ? 
Geometricalíy  :  Leí  k  (ibiJ,)  be  the  fírft 
place  of  the  Oiip  j  draw  the  meridian  k  1^ 
and  (h*;  rhumb  line  km,  forming  an 
angle  with  ihs  meridian  zz  3  3^  45',  the 

As  the  fine  of  the  courfe,  or  L'^  ~  3  3°  45' 
To  the  departure  / zr  90 
So  is  radius  zz  90**  - 
To  the  diftance    //í  zz  162 

2.  For  the  dift'erence  of  latitude,  the  proportion  will  be  j 
As  the  tangent  of  the  courfe,  or      zz  33«»  45' 
To  the  departure  //;/  zz  90 
So  is  the  radius  ~  90^  -  - 

Tq  Ik  the  diñerence  of  latitude  zz  1 34 . 7 


=  «-"39434 
zz  10.0000000 
—  1.982271a 


zz  9  8683278 
a?'  eafterly,  or  al. 


9.773^74-9 
1.9822712 
10.0000000 


7' 


zz  2.0791812 
zz  lo.oooooco 
zz  1.9822712 

zz  9.9030900 


lo.oooooco 
2.0791812 
9.7782870 


-  n  1.8574682 

courfe  fteered  5  at  the  diftance  of  90  miles, 
the  departure,  draw  the  line  «o,  parallel 
Xokl\  then  will  7n  be  the  place  the  íliip  , 
is  arrived  at :  from  the  point  Itt  fall 
the  perpendicular  7n  l  ^  then  will  hm 
be  the  diftance,  and  kl^  the  difference  of 
laiit\ide  ;  both  which  may  be  meafured, 
by  applying  them  to  the  graduaied  linos 
on  the  chart. 

Arithmetically  i  i.  To  find  the  diftance 
failed,  the  proportion  will  be ; 

zz  9-744739° 
•  ~  1.9542425 

-  •  zz  TO. 0000000 


ZZ  2,2095035 

zz  9.8208926 
rz  1.9542415 

; —  10.0000000 


ZZ   a. 1293499 
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Thís  method  of  failíng  ís  extremely  erro- 
neous  ¡n  high  latitudes,  and  therefoie  ia 
oniy  fit  to  be  ufed  ¡n  the  toríd  zone, 
However,  being  very  fimple  and  eafy  to 
be  underftood,  we  have  given  the  feveral 
cafes  of  ¡t  firft,  that  the  young  navígator 
may  be  accufton^ed  to  folve  problems  of 
this  kind,  both  geometrically  and  by 
coinputation,  before  he  applíes  himfelf  to 
the  following  methods;  in  which  we  have 
contented  oiirfelves  to  give  the  feveral 
cafes,  and  proportíons  for  folvíng  them 
by  means  of  logarithmic  tables, 
For  the  method  of  working  traverfes,  or 
courfes,  fee  the  article  Traverse. 
Uiddle-Latitude  Sailifig^  that  method  of 
navígation  v^hich  is  perfoimed  without 
meridional  parts,  by  taking  the  middle- 
latitude ;  which  method  of  failing,  tho' 
not  ftnflly  true,  yct  comes  very  near  the 
truth,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  an 
example  wrought  by  it,  and  by  Merca- 
tor's  failing. 

The  method  of  taking  the  middle  lati- 
tude  of  two  places  is  this ;  find  the  fum 
of  both  their  latitudes,  and  haif  that  fum 
will  be  the  middle  laiitude  required. 
Thus,  the  middle  laiitude  of  two  places, 
one  in  50^,  and  the  other  in  1 7*  10'  N, 
laiiiude,  will  be  found  to  be  33°  35^5  for 

50^+17'  io'zi67°io'i  andlZli£^  — 

35',  35'. 

Cafe  I.  The  latitudes  of  two  places,  and 
their  diftercnce  of  longitude,  being  given, 
to  find  the  direí^  courfe  and  diílance. 
Firlt,  find  the  departure,  by  this  propor- 
tion  j  as  the  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the 
middle  parallel  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  dif- 
fercncc  of  longitude  to  the  departure. 
Then  for  the  courfe,  it  will  be  \  as  the 
difference  of  latitude  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is 
the  departure  to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe ; 
and,  hftly,  for  the  diftance,  we  have 
thi<  proporiíon  j  as  the  radius  ís  to  the 
diíFtíience  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  fecant  of 
the  courfe  to  ihe  diftance. 
Cafe  II.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  di- 
jiance  failed,  being  given  10  find  the 
latitude  and  difFeience  of  longitude. 
F'ií^  10  find  the  difference  of  latitude, 
by  cafe  I.  of  Plane-Sailing,  the  propor- 
ción is  i  as  the  radius  to  the  diftance,  fo 
18  the  co-fine  uf  the  courfe  to  the  difference 
of  latitude:  henee,  the  latitude  cometo 
bting  knovvn,  we  have  this  analogy  for 
nnding  the  departure,  as  the  radius 
»s  to  the  diftance,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the 
courfe  to  the  departure:  and,  laftly,  for 
i^e  diff'erence  of  longitude,  it  will  be. 


by  Cafe  lí.  of  Parallel-Saílíng  ;  as  the 
co-fine  of  the  middle  parallel  is  to  the 
radius,  fo  is  the  departure  to  the  minutes 
of  difference  of  longitude. 
Cafe  III.  Courfe  and  difference  cf  lati- 
tude being  given,  to  find  the  d.ftancc 
failed,  and  difference  of  longitude. 
Firft,  for  the  departure,  it  will  be,  by 
Cafe  IT.  of  Plain-Sailing;  as  the  radius 
is  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  fo  is  the 
tangent  of  the  courfe  to  the  departure  : 
then  for  the  diftance,  by  the  f;ime  cafe  5  as 
the  radius  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  fo 
is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  to  the  diftance  : 
and,  laftl}',  for  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude, the  proportion  is,  by  Cafe  lí.  of 
Parallel-Sailing  í  as  the  co-fine  of  the 
middle  parallel  is  to  the  departure,  fo  is 
the  radius  to  the  minutes  of  difference  of 
longitude.  * 
Cafe  IV.  Difference  of  latitude  and  d'^ 
ftahce  failed  being  given,   to  find  tac 
courfe  ?nd  difference  of  longitude. 
Firft,  for  the  courfe,  by  Cafe  IIÍ.  of  Plain- 
Sailing,  it  will  be;  as  the  diftance  to  the 
radius,  fo  is  the  difference  of  latitude  to 
the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  :  then  for  the  de- 
parture, by  the  fame  cafe;  as  the  radiu» 
to  the  diftance,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe 
to  the  departure:  and,  laftly,  for  finding 
the  diffcience  of  lonpirude,  we  have  by 
Cafe  II.  of  P.irallel-Siiling,  this  propor- 
tion ;  as  the  co-fine  of'the  middle  pa- 
rallel to  the  departure,  íb  is  the  radius  lo 
the  minutes  of  diffsrence  of  longitude,  ' 
Cafe  V.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  depar- 
ture given,  to  find  the  difterence  of  lati- 
tude, difference  of  longitude,  and  diftance  ^ 
failed.    Firft,  for  the  diftance,  by  Cafe 
VI.  of  Plain-Sailing  we  have  ú\\^  analo- 
gy, 'viz.  as  the  fine  of  the  courfe  to  the 
departure,  fo  ¡s  the  radius  to  the  diftance  : 
then  for  the  diff^rrence  of  latitude,  by  the 
fame  cafe;  as  ihe  tangent  of  the  courfe  to 
the  departure,  íb  is  the  rndius  to  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude :  and,  laftly,  tofind  the 
longitude,  by  Cafe  II.  of  Parallel-Sall- 
ing,  we  have  this  propoition,  'vi^z.  as 
tlie  co-fine  of  the  middle  parallel  to  the 
departu-e,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  mi- 
nures  of  differt'nce  of  longitude. 
Cafe  VI.  D  ffcrence  of  latitude  and  de- 
pnrture  given,   to  find  the  courfe,  di- 
ftance, and  difference  of  longitude, 
Firft,  by  Cafe  IV.  of  Plain  Sailing,  we 
have  thisproportion  for  finding  the  courfe, 
1;/^.  as  the  difference  cf  latitude  to  the 
departure,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  tangent 
of  the  courfe:  and  by  the  fanie  cafe,  for 
finding  the  diftance ;  as  the  radius  to  the 
13  D  a  tilffcí- 
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dlfFerence  of  latitude,  fo  is  tlie  fecant  of 
the  courfe  to  rhe  diltance  :  and,  laftly, 
by  Cafe  II.  cf  Parallel-Sailing,  wehave 
this  proportíon  for  finding  th^  difFe- 
rence  of  longitude,  ifiz.  as  the  ^o-fine 
of  the  middle  parallel  of  latitude  tp  the 
deparrure,  fp  is  the  radios  to  the  minutes 
pf  difFerence  of  longitude. 
Cafe  VII.  Diftance  and  departure  given, 
tofind  dlfftrence  of  liititude,  courfe,  and 
dlírerence  of  longitude. 
Firft,  by  cafe  V.  of  Plain-Sailing,  we 
llave  this  proportion  for  finding  the 
courfe  5  as  the  diftance  to  the  radius,  fo 
is  the  departure  to  the  fine  c£the  cpi^rfc  : 
and  for  the  difFerence  of  latitude,  by  the 
fame  cafe:  as  the  radius  to  the  diftance, 
fo  is  the  co  fine  of  the  courfe  to  the  difFer- 
ence of  latitude  :  and,  laftly,  by  C^fe  IL 
of  Parallel-Sailing,  we  have  this  pro- 
portíon for  finding  the  difFerence  of  lon- 
gitude, ruizs  as  the  co-fine  01  the  middle 
parallel  to  the  departure,  fo  is  the  radi- 
as to  the  ipinutes  of  difFerence  of  longi- 
tude. 

Cafe  VIII.  DifFerence  of  longitude  and 
departure  given,  to  find  the  d«fFerence  of 
latitude,  courfe,  and  diftance  failed. 
Firft,  by  Cafe  III.  of  Parallel-Sailing, 
we  have  this  proportion  for  finding  the 
Istitude  come  to^  as  the  minutes  of  dif- 
íerence  of  longitude  tp  the  departure, 
fo  is  the  radius  10  the  co-fine  of  the  middle 
parallel  :  now  fince  the  middle  latitud&is 
cqual  to  half  the  fum  of  the  two  lati* 
ludes,  it  fqjlows,  that  if  frpm  double  the 
middle  latitude  we  fubtraft  any  ene  of 
the  latitudes,  the  remaindcr  will  be  the 
otherj  whence  the  difFerence  of  latitude 
being  found,  we  have  this  proportion  for 
finding  the  courfe,  by  Cafe  IV.  of  Plain- 
Sailing,  <v¡z,  as  the  difFerence  of  latitude 
to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  departure  to  ihe 
tangent  of  the  courfe  :  and,  laftly,  by 
the  fame  cafe,  we  have  í!iis  analogy  for 
finding  the  diftance,  ^viz.  as  the  radius 
to  the  difFerence  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  fe- 
cant of  the  courfe  to  the  diftance. 
Farallel-Sciíling,  is  the  art  of  finding  what 
diftance  a  fliip  fliould  run  due  eaft  or  weft, 
in  falliDg^  from  the  meridian  of  one  place 
fp  that  of  another  given  place,  in  any 
parallel  cf  btitude. 

This  method  of  navigntion  is  generally 
lifed  in  conduíting  a  í)i''p  tq  an  iíland, 
deiached  from  the  main  land  or  other 
iflands.  The  method  of  pccfortriine  it 
í?  this:  tfiey  fail  lo  tlic  parallei  of  latitude 
the  place  is  in,  kscping  a  good  accourft, 
fp  as  to  be  certaín  wh^ther  the  place  is 
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then  to  the  eaftward  pr  weftward  j  and 
alfp,  if  poífible,  to  know  the  longitude 
arrived  at ;  and  then  they  run  due  weft 
or  eaft,  until  the  íhip  comes  near  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  given  place,  where  ftie  is 
then  fore  to  make  the  port  required. 
The  computations  in  parallel-failing  de- 
pend  on  the  following  proportion?,  <vizt  - 
I.  As  the  radius,  R,  is  to  the  co  íineof 
the  latitude  of  any  parallel,  8  ;  fo  ¡s 
the  miles  of  longitude  between  any  two 
meridians,  L,  tp  ihe  diftance,  D,  of 
thofe  meridians  in  that  parallel. 
Demonftration.  Let  PDFE  (píate 
CLXXXVI.  fig.  I.  n^2.)  reprefentihe 
fourth  part  of  a  fphere,E  being  thecenter, 
P  the  pole,  E  D  the  radius  of  the  equa- 
tor,  A  B,  ab^  the  two  radii  of  parallelsj 
then  are  P  B  D,  F  C¿i,  quadrants  cf  mcr 
ridians,  D  an  arch  of  the  equator  in- 
terfe^led  between  theni,  and  B  C,  bc, 
arches  of  parallels  intercepted  liktwife  i 
between  them  ;  alfo  the  arches  D  B,  DA, 
cxprefs  the  latitudes  of  thefe  parallds, 
refpe¿\ively  ;  and  P  B,  VI/,  the  comple- 
ments  of  thefe  latitudes. 
Now  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe 
radius  is  E  D,  is  to  the  circunifercncc  of 
a  circle  whofe  radius  is  A  B,  as  E  D  is 
to  AB  5  that  is,  as  the  radius  of  ilie 
equator  to  the  radius  of  the  parallel,  or 
as  the  radius  to  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude. 
But  like  arches,  D  d,  B  C,  intercepted 
between  the  lame  two  meridians,  are  in 
the  fame  ratio  of  their  circumf  renccs; 
therefore,  an  arch  of  the  equator  D  í/,  is 
to  a  like  arch  B  C,  in  any  parallel  of 
latitude,  as  the  radius  to  the  co-fme  of  the  N 
latitude  of  that  parallel.  J^.  E.  D. 
Henee  it  is  eafy  to  conftruél  a  table, 
fiiewing  the  proporlional  diminution  of 
thedegrees  cf  longitude  in  cvery  latitude, 
fiom  tlie  equator  to  the  peles  j  which 
the  reader  will  find  under  the  arlide 
Longitude. 

2  .  As  the  co-fine  of  one  latitude,  S,  is 
to  the  co-fine  of  another  latitude,  J ;  fo  is 
a  given  meridional  diftance,  in  the  firll 
parallel  D,  to  a  corr^fponding  meridio. 
nal  diftance  d,  in  the  fecond  parallel, 
Tlíis  is  evidcnt. 

And  henee  arifes  the  fpllpwing  propor- 
tions,  ^íz. 

H  :  S  :  :  L  :  D. 

S  :  R  :  :  D  :  L. 

L:D:  :R:S: 

S:s::D:ci, 

Whereby  al!  the  cafes  that  can  happenin 
this  kind  (}f  ía¡ling,  are  readily  refolved 
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by  logarithms  5  as  alfo  by  the  table  given 
under  the  article  Longitude. 
Bxample :  How  far  muft  a  fliip  fail  upon 
As  radius      -      -       -       -       -  ■ 
To  the  co  fine  of  the  latitude 
So  is  1®  of  longitude,  or  60  miles 
To  the  diftance  to  be  failed,  or  51,96  miles 
And  the  like  for  any  other  latitude  :  but 
this  diftance  might  have  been  found  by 
only  looking  into  the  table  given  under 
the  article  Longitude. 

Umatofs failhig,  that  performed  by  Mer- 
catofs  chart.  See  the  article  Chart. 
Thus,  let  A  and  D  (pl.  CLXXXVI.  fig. 
1.  3.)  reprefent  two  places  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earlh  j  A  C  being  the  meridian 
of  A,  and  AD  the  rhumb-line  between 
the  two  places:  thro'  D  drayv  D  B,  per- 
pendicular to  A  C,  and  this  will  be  the 
parallel  of  latitude  of  the  place  D :  from 
Afeloff,  upon  the  meridian,  the  length 
AC,  equal  to  the  meridional,  orenlarg- 
pá  ditfcrence  of  latitude ;  and  through  C, 
draw  CE,  parallel  to  B  O,  and  meet- 
iiig  AD,  produced  in  E;  then  AB 
vvill  be  the  proper  difference  of  latitude, 
AC  the  enlarged  difference  of  latitude, 
pr  the  difference  of  latitude  according  to 
Mercitor*s  chart,  between  the  places  A 

•  and  Dj  CE  will  be  the  difference  of 
longitude,  and  B  D  the  departure  j  alfo 
AD  will  be  the  proper  diftance,  AE 
the  enlarged  diftance,  or  according  to 
Mercator's  chart,  and  the  angle  B  AD, 
will  be  the  courfe.  See  Meridional, 
Latitude,  Longitude, 
Novv  fince  in  the  triangle  A  CE,  BD  is 
parallel  to  one  of  its  fides  ;  it  is  plain  the 
triangles  A  CE,  ABD,  will  be  fimi- 
lar,  and  confequently  their  fides  propor  • 
tional:  and  henee  arife  the  folutions  of 
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the  parallel  of  30^  degrees  latitude,  in 
order  to  get  one  degree  of  longitude 
more  weftward  ? 

-       -       -       90^.  rrio.coooooo 
30''=  9-9375306 
-         -  1.7781512 

-     =  "1,715681% 
tor,  then  the  meridional  difference  of  la- 


the  feveral  cafes  in  this  failing, 
Cafe.  I.  To  find  the  meridional  or  en- 
larged diíFerence  of  latitude  between 
two  places,  whofe  latitudes  by  obferva- 
lion  are  given. 

Of  this  cafe  there  are  three  varieties:  i. 
When  one  of  the  places  lies  ort  the  equa- 
tor  j  then  the  meridional  difference  of  la- 
titude is  the  fame  with  the  latitude  of  the 
pther  place,  taken  from  the  table  cf 
meridional  parts.  2-  When  the  two 
places  are  on  the  lame  fide  of  the  equator ; 
then  the  meridional  difference  is  found, 
by  fubtraóling  the  meridional  parts,  an- 
fwerlng  to  the  leaft  latitude  from  thofe 
anfweringto  the  greareft,  and  the  difFer- 
«nce  is  tliat  required.  3.  When  ihe 
places  lie  pn  diífereot  íldes  of  the  equa* 


titude  is  found  by  adding  together  the 
meridional  parts  anfwering  to  each  lati- 
tude, and  the  fum  is  that  required. 
Cafe  ÍI.  To  find  the  direft  courfe  and 
diftance  between  two  places,  whofe  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  are  given. 
Firft,  for  finding  the  courfe,  we  have  the 
following  proportion,  by  Cafe  IV.  of 
Reflangular  Trigonometry,  'viz,  as  A  C, 
the  meridional  difference  of  latitude,  is 
to  CE,  the  difference  of  longitude;  fo 
is  R,  the  radiu?,  to  T .  B  A  D,  the  tan- 
gent  of  the  courfe.  Thtn  to  find  the 
diftance,  by  Cafe  II.  of  Reflangnlar  Tri- 
gonometry, we  have  this  proportion,  *viz<, 
as  the  radius  R,  is  to  A  B,  the  proper 
difference  of  latitude  5  fo  is  fecantL,  A.,  the 
fecant  of  the  courfe,  to  AD,  the  diftance. 
Cafe  III.  The  courfe  and  diftance  failed 
being  given,  to  find  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  difference  of  longitude. 
Firft,  for  finding  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude by  Cafe  III.  of  Rectangular  Trigo- 
nometry, we  have  this  proportion,  'viíz, 
as  the  radius  is  to  the  diftance,  fo  is 
the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  to  the  proper 
difference  of  latitude :  and  henee,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  find  the  meridional  dif- 
ference of  latitude  ;  and  to  find  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude,  the  proportion  is  j 
as  the  radius  to  the  meridional  difference 
of  latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  courfe 
to  the  minutes  of  difference  of  longitude» 
Cafe  IV.  Both  latitudes,  <viz.  that  fail- 
ed from  and  come  to,  being  given  ;  to 
find  the  diftance  failed,  and  ihe  difference 
of  longitude. 

Firft,  for  the  difference  of  longitude,  the 
proportion  will  be;  as  the  radius  is  to 
the  enlarged  or  meridional  difference  of 
latityde,  ib  is  the  tangent  of  the  courfe 
to  the  minutes  of  difference  of  longitude. 
Then  for  the  direft  diftance,  the  propci - 
tion  is  5  as  the  radius  to  the  proper  d«f- 
ference  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  fecant  of  the 
courfe  to  the  dircft  diftance. 
CaU  V.  Both  latilwde  and  diftance  fail- 
ed being  given,  to  find  the  dlrefl  courfe 
and  difference  of  longitude. 
Firft,  for  finding  the  angle  of  the  courfe, 
ihe  proportion  is  j  as  the  prcpsr  difference 
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of  latltude  is  to  the  radíuí,  (o  h  ihe  di- 
fíance  failed  to  ilie  fecant  of  the  courfe  : 
then,  for  the  diíFerence  of  longítude,  it 
will  be;  as  the  ladius  to  tlie  meridional 
diíFerence  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent 
of  the  courfe  to  the  minutes  of  difFerence 
of  longítude. 

Cafe  VI.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  dif- 
ference  of  longítude  being  given  ;  to  find 
the  other  latitude,  and  diítance  failed. 
Firft,  fay  5  as  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  is 
to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  minutes  of  dif- 
ference  of  longítude  to  the  cnlarged 
difference  of  latitude;  whence,  by  Cafe  I. 
the  minutes  of  difference  of  latitude  may 
be  found  :  then  tofind  the  direft  diílance, 
fay;  as  the  radius  is  to  the  proper  diíFer- 
ence of  latitude,  fo  is  the  fecant  of  the 
courfe  to  the  direft  diílance. 
Cafe  VII.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  de- 
partnre  being  given  ;  to  find  the  other  la- 
titude, diftance  failed,  and  difference  of 
longítude, 

Firíl  for  the  diílance,  the  proportion  is  5 
as  the  íine  of  the  courfe  is  to  the  depar- 
ture,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  direél  di- 
ílance :  then,  for  íinding  the  proper 
difference  of  latitude,  we  have  this  ana- 
logy,  i/Zs;.  as  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  ¡s 
to  ihe  departure,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the 
proper  diíFerence  of  latitude:  ncxt,  to 
find  the  diflerence  of  longitude,  fay  ;  as 
the  radius  is  to  the  meridional  diflcrence 
of  latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the 
courfe  to  the  minutes  of  difference  of 
Jongitude. 

Cafe  VIIÍ.  Both  latitudes  and  departure 
being  given,  10  find  the  courfe,  diílance, 
and  difference  of  longitude. 
Firíl,  for  the  difference  of  longítude,  the 
proportion  is ;  as  the  proper  difference  of 
latitude  is  to  the  departure,  fo  is  the  en- 
larged  difference  of  latitude  to  the  mi- 
nutes of  difference  of  longitude:  next, 
for  the  courfe,  it  will  be  ;  as  the  proper 
diíFerence  of  latitude  is  to  the  depariure, 
fo  is  the  radius  to  the  tano^ent  of  the 
ccurferi  and,  laíily,  tofind  ihe  diílance, 
we  have  this  analogy  ;  as  the  fine  of  the 
couríe  is  to  the  departure,  fo  is  the  radius 
to  the  direól  diílance. 
Cafe  IX.  One  latitude,  diílance  failed, 
and  departure  being  given;  to  find  the 
other  htitude,  difference  of  longitude, 
and  courfe, 

Firíl,  for  the  courfe,  fay ;  as  the  díllance 
is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  depatiure  to 
the  fine  of  ihe  courfe  :  next,  for  tbe  dif- 
ference of  latitude,  the  proportion  will  be  5 
as  the  radius  to  the  diltance,  io  is  ihe  co- 
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fine  of  the  coútfe  to  the  difference  of  latí, 
tude;  whence  the  meridional  difference 
,  of  latitude  may  be  found :  laílly,  to  find 
the  difference  of  longitude,  fay,  as  the 
proper  difference  of  latitude  is  to  the  de- 
parture, fo  is  the  enlarged  or  meridio- 
nal diíFerence  of  latitude  to  the  minutes  of 
difference  of  longitude. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  eafy 
to  folve  a  travcrfe,  by  Mercator's  failing, 
See  TaiGONOMETRY  and  Traverse. 
Great'circle  Sailing,    See  Sailing,  ' 
NAVIS,  argo  ?mvis,  or  the  íliip  ArgO| 

in  aílronomy.    See  the  article  Argo. 
NAUM  ACHIA,  in  aritiquity,  aíhcwor 
fpe5lacle  among  the  antient  Romans,  re- 
prefenting  a  fea-fight, 
NAUMBURG,  a  city  of  Germany,  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Sax  Naumburg, 
in  Upper  Saxony,  fituated  in  eaíl  long, 
12°,  north  lat.  5i<»  15'. 
NAUSEA,  in  medicine,  a  reaching,  or 
propehfity  and  endeavour  to  vomit,  arif- 
ing  from  a  loathing  of  food,  excited  by 
fome  vifcous  humour  that  irrítales  tbe 
ílomach- 

In  this  diforder  the  patient  is  fo  far  from 
deíiring  aliment,  that  he  rather  loathsii. 
It  either  proceeds  from  a  fault  in  the  fto- 
mach,*  or  elfe  is  derived  from  other  dif^ 
eafes,  or  is  afymptom  thereof,  particu» 
larly  acute  inflammations,  allhma,  drop- 
fy,  hypochondriac  paífion,  &c,  or  when 
the  humours  are  corrupted,  and  the  fpi- 
rits  fuppreífed,  in  inalignant  difeifes. 
Vomiting  in  this  cafe  is  proper,  orpurg- 
ing  when  jhat  is  forbid,  To  thcfe  íhould 
be  joined  llrengtheners  of  ihe  flomach, 
and  chifcfly  ílomachic  balfams,  made  of 
oil  of  nutmeg?,  and  diílilled  oils,  and 
ftomachic  plafters.  Hoffman  fays,  that 
there  is  nolhing  better  than  mint,  its 
fpirituous  water,  and  diílilled  oil ;  like- 
wife  maílic  and  its  fpjrit,  or  balfam  of 
Perú  diílilled  with  fait  of  tartar.  In 
acute  fevers,  efpecially  the  malignant, 
epidemic,  and  fpotted,  there  is  general- 
ly  a  naufea  and  reaching  to  vomit,  for 
which  reafon  emetics  are  good:  likewife 
in  the  dyfentry,  efpecially  when  it  is 
epidemic  in  a  camp,  emetics  are  notonly 
uíéful,  butneceífary,  with  a  flender  ditt, 
See  Emetic,  Fever,  Gff. 
NAUTICAL  PLANisPHERE,  a  defcrip- 
tiori  of  the  terreílrial  globe  upon  a  plañe 
for  the  ufe  of  mariners,  more  ufuaily 
called  chart.  See  ihe  article  Chart. 
Nautical  compass,  the  fame  with  ma- 
riners ce  mpafs.  See  Compass. 
NAÜTICÜS,  inanatomy,  ísihe  nameof 
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8  mufcle,  called  alfo  tibialis  pofticus. 
Sce  the  article  Tibialis. 
NAUTILÜS,  ¡n  natural  hiftory,  a  fimple 
(hell,  having  no  hinge,  formed  of  one 
continued  piece,  rolled  as  it  were  into  a 
fpiral  form,  and  having  its  cavity  dívid- 
cd  into  a  great  number  of  cells  by  tranf- 
verfe  partitions,  each  of  which  has  a  per- 
foration,  and  is  continuous  to  the  others, 
by  means  of  a  fyphunculus  carried  the 
whole  length  of  the  íhell.  The  animal 
iohabiting  this  fliell  is  a  fepia. 
Ofthenautili,  fome  are  thick,and  ílrong  ; 
others,  thin,  light,  and  brittle ;  fome  are 
aurated,  others  are  not  fo ;  and  fome  are 
fmooth  on  the  external  furface,  and  others 
furrowed. 

NAVY,  thefleet  or  fliíppíng  of  a  prince  or 
ftate*  See  the  article  Fleet. 
The  management  of  the  britiíh  navy 
royal,  under  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
Great  Briiain,  is  entrulted  to  principal 
officers  and  commiíTioners  of  the  navy, 
who  hold  their  places  by  patent.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  navy  are  four, 
<W2.  the  treafurer,  whofe  buíinefs  it  is 
tó  receive  money  out  of  the  exchequer, 
and  to  pay  all  the  charges  of  the  navy, 
by  wairant  from  the  principal  officers : 
comptroller,  who  attends  and  comptrols 
all  payment  of  wages,  is  to  know  the 
Ktes  of  (breS)  to  examine  and  audite  all 
accounts,  fi^r.  furveyor,  who  is  to  knov/ 
the  ftatesof  all  ftores,  and  fee  wants  fup- 
plied,  to  eftimate  repaira,  charge  boat- 
fwains,  &c,  wiih  what  ítores  they  re- 
ceive, and  at  the  end  of  each  voyage  to 
líate  and  audiie  accounts  :  clerk  of  the 
aíls,  whofe  buGneís  it  is  to  record  all  or- 
dere,  contrafts,  bilis,  warrants,  &c. 
The  commiffioncrs  of  the  navy  are  five  : 
thefírftexecutesthatpart  of  thecomptrol- 
ler's  duty  which  relates  to  the  comptrol- 
ling  the  vi61uallers  accounts j  the  fecond, 
another  part  of  the  faid  comptroller's 
duty,  relating  to  ihe  account  of  the  ítore- 
kcepers  of  the  yard ;  the  third  has  the 
direaion  of  the  navy  at  the  port  of  Portf* 
mouthj  the  fourlh  has  the  fame,  at  Chat- 
ham5  and  the  fifth,  at  Ply  mouth. 
There  are  alfo  oiher  commiffioncrs  at 
large,  the  numbermore  or  lefs,  according 
ío  the  exigencies  of  public  affairs  ;  and 
f«nce  the  increafe  of  the  royal  navy,  thefe 
have  feveral  clerks  under  ihem,  with  fal- 
lariesallowed  by  the  king\ 
The  viélualling  of  the  royal  navy  hath 
[ormerly  been  undertaken  by  contraa,but 
¡snowmanaged  by  co^imiffioners,  who 
«oid  their  office  on  Tower-hill,  London, 
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For  the  feveral  yards  belonging  to  Iiís 
majeíly's  navy,  íee  the  article  Yard. 
The  navy-office  is  where  the  whole  buíi- 
nefs con  ce  r^ning  the  navy  is  managed,  by 
the  principal  officers  and  commiffioners. 
The  royal  navy  of  Great  Britaín  is  novv 
in  a  very  flouriíhing  (late  ;  having  been 
diligently  ktpt  up  ¡n  late  reigns,  as  the 
natural  ílrength  of  the  kingdom.  When 
it  is  complete,  it  is  divided  into  three 
fquadrons,  diftínguíílied  by  the  difFerent 
colours  of  the  flags  carried  by  the  refpec- 
tive  admiráis  belonging  to  the  fame. 
See  SquADRON,  Flag,  and  Admiral. 
For  the  regulation  and  government  of  the 
navy,  divers  laws  have  been  enaaed  frora 
time  to  time;  thus,  in  order  to  the  fup- 
plying  the  navy  with  men,  an  afl  was 
made,  7  &  S  Will.  III.  cap.  zr.  for 
the  regiiieringof  feamen,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thoufand,  for  the  king's  fervice  ; 
every  fea  man  fo  regiílered,  to  be  allow- 
ed  ^0$.  per  amt,  botfnty-money,  whe- 
iher  he  was  in  the  fervice  or  not,  befides 
bis  pay  for  a^ual  fervice  j  and  it  was  pro- 
vided  that  none  but  fuch  regiftered  mari- 
ners  ffiould  be  capable  of  preferment  to 
any  commiffion,        The  perfons  fo  regi- 
ílred  were  exempted  from  ferving  on  ju- 
nes or  in  pariffi  offices,  as  alfo  from  fer- 
vice abroad  afterthey  were  fifty*five  years 
ofage j  and  when  they  were  difafeled  for 
future  fervice,  they  were  to  be  ^fdmitted 
into  Greenwich  hofpifal :  and  the  widows 
of  feamen,  killed  or  drowned,  were  tobe 
taken  into  the  faid  hofpital,  and  their 
children  educated,  ^e,   See  Hospital. 
As  a  farther  encouragement  for  enter- 
ing  into  the  king's  fervice,  it  was  en- 
aaed, I  Geo.  lí.  cap.  19.  that  if  any 
feamen  fliall  voluntarily  enter  his  ñame 
with  a  commiffion  officer  belonging  to 
the  navy,  to  ferve  and  appear  on  board 
a  ffiip  in  fourteen  days,        he  ffiall  have 
the  ufual  condu^-money,  and  be  paid 
two  months  advanced  wages,  When 
feamen  die  in  the  fervice,  tickets  ffiall  be 
made  out  fdr  their  pay,  which  is  to  be 
paid  immediately  to  the  executors  of  the 
deceafed.    Bargains  and  affignmeñts  of 
feamen's  pay  are  declared  void  í  but  their 
tickets  for  the  fame  may  be  fold.  Per- 
fons li(íed  in  the  navy,  fliall  not  be  taken 
ihereout  by  any  procefs  at  law,  unlefs  it 
be  for  fome  crime,  or  where  the  debt 
amoiints  to  20  1.  ^c, 
NAXIA,  or  N1XIA,  one  of  the  iílands  of 
the  Archipelago,  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  circumference,  íituated  in  eaft  longit. 
aó',  aiid  ncríh  iat  36^^  50'. 

NAZA' 
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NAZARE  ANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  ñame 
originally  given  to  all  chriftians  in  gene- 
ral, on  account  tbat  Jeíus  Chríft  was  of 
the  city  of  Nazareth  5  but  afterwaids  re- 
llrained  to  a  fe£l  of  heretics,  whofe  reli- 
gión confiíted  of  a  ftrange  jumble  of  ju- 
daifm  and  chriftianity ;  obíerving  at  the 
fame  time  the  mofaical  law,  and  the  fe- 
veral  rites  of  thechriftian  religión, 
NAZARITES,  among  the  Jews,  perfons 
who  either  of  themfelves,  or  by  their  pa-. 
rents,  were  dedicated  to  the  obfervation 
of  nazariteíhip.  They  were  of  twD  íbits  : 
namely,  fuch  as  were  bound  to  this  ob- 
fervancefor  only  a  fliort  time,  as  a  week 
or  month  ;  or  thofe  who  were  bound  to 
it  all  their  líves.  All  that  we  find  pecu- 
liar in  the  latter's  way  of  life,  is,  that  they 
were  to  abftaín  from  wine  and  all  intoxi- 
cating  liquors,  and  never  to  íliave  or  cut 
ofF  the  hairs  of  their  heads.  The  firft 
fort  of  nazarites  were  moreover  to  avoid 
all  defilement  5  and  if  they  chanced  to 
contraél  any  poUution  before  the  term 
was  expired,  they  were  obliged  to  begin 
afrefli.  Women  as  wcll  as  men  might 
bind  themfelves  to  this  vow. 
NE  ADMiTTAS,  in  law,  a  writ  direíled  to 
the  biíhop,  at  the  fuit  of  one  that  is  pa- 
trón of  a  churcb,  where,  on  a  quare  ím- 
'  pedit,  &fr.  depending,  he  is  doubtful 
that  the  biíhop  will  collate  his  clerk,  or 
admit  the  other's  cletk,  durinej  the  fuit 
between  them.  This  writ  íhould  be 
broughtwiihinfix  monlhs  afterthechurch 
becomes  void,  and  upon  graniing  it,  an- 
other  writ  is  iíTued  to  the  chitf  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas,  to  certify  the  king 
in  chancery,  whether  there  be  any  plea 
before  him  and  the  other  juftices,  between 
the  partic?,  ^c, 

NKALED,  among  fea  men,  ís  ufed  when 
the  founding  is  deep  water  clofá  to  the 
íliore,  as  alfo  when  the  íliore  is  fandy, 
clayey,  oufey,  or  foul  androcky  ground, 

NEALING,  or  raiher  Aknealing.  See 
the  article  Annealing. 

NEAP  tides.    See  the  article  TiDES. 

NEAPED.  When  a  íliip  wants  water  fo 
tbat  ílie  cannot  get  out  of  the  harbour, 
oíF  the  ground,  or  out  of  the  dock,  the 
feamen  fay  íhe  is  neaped,  or  beneaped. 

NEAR,  or  No  neail,  at  fea,  a  worJ  of 
command  fiom  him  that  cons  the  íliip  to 
the  man  at  the  helm,  requiring  him  to 
let  her  fall  to  the  leeward, 

NEAT,  or  Net  weight,  the  weíght  of 
a  commodity  alone,  clear  of  the  caík,  bag, 
cafe,  or  even  filth.    See  Weight. 

NEATtí  a,  town  of  Ghmorganíhirc,  in 
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fouth  Wales,  fituated  on  the  river  Neath 
near  íhe  Briftol-channel,  twenty-eight 
miles  north-weft  of  Landaff, 

NEBEL,  in  jewiíh  antiquity,  the  fame  wiih 
the  pfaltery.    See  Psaltery. 

NEBÜLOUS,  CLOUDY,  in  aftronomy,  a 
term  applied  to  certain  of  thé  fixed  ftars, 
which  íhew  a  dim  hazy  light;  beinglefs 
than  thofe  of  the  fixth  magnitude,  and 
therefore  fcarce  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

NEBULY,  or  Nebule'e,  in  heraldry,  i$ 
when  a  coat  is  chnrged  with  feveral  líttle 
figures,  in  form  of  words,  running  with- 
in  one  another,  or  when  the  outline  of 
a  bordure,  ordinary,  (S/c.  is  indented  or 
waved,  as  reprefented  in  pL  CLXXXVI, 
fig.  6. 

NECESSARIO,  ín  mufic.  This  word  ís 
prefixed  to  certain  parts  in  mufic,  as  a 
dui  ^iolini  necejfarioy  i.  e.  that  muft  be 
played  by  two  violins.  Canto  necejfam 
is  ufed  to  fignify  much  the  fame  as  con- 
certante. See  Concertante, 
Every  mode  has  certain  chords,  which 
may  be  called  its  neceíTary  or  eíTential 
chords. 

NECESSARY,  ín  a  philofophical  fenfe, 
that  which  cannot  but  be,  or  cannot  be 
otherwife.    See  the  next  article. 

NECESSÍTY,  whatever  is  done  by  a  ne- 
ceíTary  caufe,  or  a  power  that  is  irrefiñi- 
ble,  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  ta 
frcedom.  See  the  article  Freedom. 
The  fchools  diftinguiOi  a  phyfical  necef- 
íity,  and  a  moral  neceíTity ;  and  a  fim- 
ply  abfolute  nectífity,  and  a  relaiive  one. 
Phyfical  neceílity  is  the  want  of  a  princi- 
pie, or  of  a  natural  means  neccífary  to 
a£l,  which  is  otherwife  called  a  phyfical 
or  natural  impotence.  Moral  neceflity 
is  only  a  great  difficulty,  fuch  as  that  ari- 
fing  fi  oni  a  long  Ivabit,  a  ftrong  inclina- 
tion,  or  violent  pafiion.  Simple  orab^ 
folute  neceífity  is  that  which  has  no  de- 
pendence  on  any  ftate  or  conjun6lure,  or 
any  particular  íituation  of  things,  butis 
found  every  where,  and  in  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  agent  can  be 
fuppofed  ;  fuch  as  in  a  blind  man,  th¿ 
neceflity  he  is  under  of  not  diftinguilh- 
ing  colours.  Relative  neceflity,  is  ibil 
which  places  a  man  in  a  real  incapacity 
of  aéling  or  not  afling  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  and  that  ñtuation  he  is  found  in, 
iho"*  in  other  circumttances,  and  in  ano- 
ther ft:ate  of  things,  he  might  aél  or  not 
aflj  fuch,  in  the  opinión  of  tlie  janfe- 
nifts,  Í8  the  neceflity  of  doing  cvil,  in  a 
man  who  with  a  violent  pafllon  has  only 
a  f<;ebie  grace  to  refift  it  j  or  the  neccíity; 
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ffdoingwell  in  a  man  vvho  having  grace 
gf  feven  or  eíght  degrfícs  of  ftrength,  has 
oiijy  concupiícence  of  two  or  linee  de- 
grees  to  withftand.  All  thefc  kínds  of 
neceíTity  are  oppofite  to  freedom,  or  li- 
beityi  fince  even  in  the  lall  ¡t  is  as  im- 
poíTibíe  for  a  man  to  aft  or  not  ¿Sk,  ss  if 
lie  were  in  a  ílate  of  abfolute  and  phyfical 
neceílity. 

The  fchoolmen  admit  of  other  fpecies  cf 
nercíTity,  aniecedent,  concomitanr,  con- 
fequent,  &c»  AattfceJcnt  nectíTity,  is 
that  arífino-  from  an  antfcedent  caufe  ne- 
cefl'aiily  operating  ;  íuch  is  llie  necefllty 
cf  ilie  fun's  rífing  to-morrow  morning. 
Concomirnnt  nocefiUv  aiiles  from  ilie 
aniecedent  and  ncceíTary  caufe,  but  de- 
pends  upon  the  círcuniftances  of  tt»t*  ef- 
feíl;  the  cflfecl  all  the  while  being  fice: 
thiJs  ít  is  neceffary  Pcter  fit,  fiijipofing  he 
is  fitiing. 

NECK,  coHumf  in  anatomy,  isthit  flender 
part  fitnaied  beiween  the  head  and  the 
trunk  of  the  body. 

The  neck  confilts  of  the  fpllüwíng  parts: 
I.  the  conimon  integiiments  :  2.  íeven 
vejtebrie:  3.  a  number  of  mufcles  which 
ferve  to  move  the  head,  the  neck,  the 
larynx,  the  pharynx,  and  the  os  hyoides: 
4.  a  numbcr  of  very  l^rge  arterics,  as 
the  carolidp,  ir.ternal  and  external,  and 
the  vertebral  ones :  5.  of  large  veins, 
as  the  ¡«guiar,  internal  and  external, 
and  the  vertebral  ones :  6.  of  large 
neTve<5,  of  the  par  vagum,  the  intercoftals, 
tSie  recurrenr,  the  diaphr^gmatics,  and 
the  vertebral:  7.  a  pait  of  the  fpinal 
iT?arro\Tfí  8.  the  afpcra  arteria,  or  tra- 
chei,  particulaily  the  larynx,  in  which  is 
an  cminence  called  the  pomum  adami : 
9.  the  pharynx,  with  a  part  of  the  oefo- 
phagos :  10.  the  thyroide,  with  fome 
prhtr  fmaller  glands.  Sce  the  arricies 
Larynx,  Pharynx,  Jugular,  fef^:. 
H^ounds  of  tbe  Neck.  The  treatment  of 
thefe  wonnds  cught  to  he  diíferent,  ac- 
corJing  to  the  diíferent  nsture  of  the 
wüund.  When  the  comnion  inte¿u- 
ments  and  inufcular  flfíli  only  are 
woDnded,  ¡t  wül  require  to  be  tieated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  ílight 
wounds.  See  the  arricie  WoüND. 
Where  the  externa!  jugalar  is  wounded, 
the  methods  uled  aft¿r  bleeding  in  that 
veia  will  be  fufiicient.  When  the  inter- 
nal  jugular  vcin  is  wounded,  the  hsemor- 
rhagc  will  be  eafdy  Hoj^ped  by  fiüing 
the  woimd  wiih  dry  lint,  or  with  thte 
puff-ball  cr  dufly  muíbroom  ;  laying 
üver  thefe  appligatior;?  íquarí  bolácrs, 
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and  fecujíng  all  wíih  a  bandac^e  drawn 
as  tight  as  the  ÍJtu3tíon  of  the  part  will 
admit.  Where  this  nifthod  has  no  effe5f, 
the  furgeon  íhould  make  a  proper  pref- 
íure  on  the  wounded  part  with  his 
finger,  till  ihe  hseinorrhage  is  intirely 
ftopped;  the  drelfing>  applied  are  not  to 
be  removt'd  for  three  days,  and  then 
a  vulnerary  balfani  and  plaíler  is  to  be 
applied  to  htal  the  wound.  In  large 
wüunds,  or  an  intire  divifion  of  the  in- 
tfrndl  jugular,  the  furgeon,  if  prtient, 
fliould  nuke  a  firm  prelfure  with  his 
finger  on  the  wounded  part,  and  make 
incifions  Kngthways  above  the  wound, 
tül  he  ran  get  at  the  veíTel,  and  then 
make  a  firm  ligature  up'vn  it,  by  the  af- 
filbnce  of  the  crooked  needle. 
In  cafe  of  a  wound  in  the  carotid  artery, 
3  furgeon,  if  prrfent  in  time,  íhould 
ufe  the  fame  mtthod  as  in  tho!'e  of  ihe 
internal  jugular  vein.  This  method  is 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs 
in  wounds  of  the  upper  and  middie  part  cf 
the  vtífel,  than  m  thofe  of  the  lower  part 
of  ii;  and  where  the  wound  is  not  in 
the  trunk  of  ihe  artery,  but  in  one  of  its* 
branches  near  the  he>id,  you  íhould  fill 
up  the  wound  with  lint  dipt  in  fome 
ftyptic  líquor,  and  then  cover  it  up  with 
ihick  cornpreífes,  fecuring  all  with  a  tight 
bandage,  nnd  ordering  an  aíTiílant  to 
make  a  prt-ífiire  upon  the  part  with  his 
liand,  for  fome  time  afier :  and  in  ihefe 
cafe?,  ihtí  drtffings  are  not  to  be  removed 
till  the  third  or  tourth  day, 
In  curing  the  wounds  of  the  afpera  ar- 
teria, the  íurgeon  ought  to  ciean  the 
•  wound,  and  then  endeav^ur  to  unite  tlie  . 
parís  by  the  help  cf  ft-cking-plaliers  j  or 
wheie  the  wound  is  large,  by  making 
two  rtitchcs  with  a  crooked  needle,  dref- 
fing  the  wounds  afterwards  in  the  ufual 
manner,  and  enjoining  the  patient  to 
keep  his  head  in  a  proper  fituation.  The 
wound  thus  treaíed,  will  eafdv  heal,  if 
it  has  heen  nnde  either  by  punéture,  or 
a  cutlipg  iníírumenti  but  ¡f  ii  has  haví 
made  by  a  bullet,  and  any  part  of  the 
afpera  artc-ia  is  carried  awoy,  the  futuie 
ís  to  no  purpofe  :  wounds  of  thii»  kind  are 
only  to  be  drcííed  with  the  vulnérary 
balfams.  If  the  afpera  arteria  is  in- 
tirely divided,  and  the  lowcr  end  of  it 
has  fljrunk  into  the  ravity  of  the  thorax, 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  laid  hold  on,  ai.d 
united  to  the  upper  p^rt,  there  can 
no  rtmedy, 

When  theoefophngus  is  woumlcd,  what  is 
taken  «n  at  the  mouih  cotues  out  ihrougU 
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the  wound,  and  the  patient  ís  ufually 
afifeíled  wiih  hiccoughs  and  vomiting. 
When  it  ís  entíreiy  divided,  there  is  no 
remedy ;  but  when  ¡t  is  only  peií'orated, 
or  wounded  in  part,  the  cute  may  be 
attempted  by  dreíling  it  wiih  the  vulne- 
rary  balfams,  endeavouving  to  unite  ¡t 
by  mean3  of  fticking-plaííers,  and  en- 
joining  the  palient  a  ftri6l  ablHnence  for 
fome  days,  giving  nouriílilng  clyílers  of 
broth  or  milk;  bul  when  the  neceííities 
of  nature  requireiiourifliment  tobe  taken 
by  the  mooth,the  wound  'fliould  alwayfj 
be  carcfiílly  cleaned  aftcrwards,  and 
dreíTed  daily  till  it  heals. 
Wounds  oF  the  medulla  fpinalis  are  heft 
dreíTed  wiih  balfam  of  perú,  or  medi- 
cines of  the  like  nature,  mixed  vviih  a 
fmall  quantity  of  honey  of  rofes,  fpread 
opon  pledgits,  and  applied  rooderarely 
warm.  Slight  ones  of  this  kind  are  fome- 
times  healed  by  this  means,  but  large 
ones  in  this  part  bring  on  certain  death. 
Luxation  of  the  Neck.  Vi  life  reniain  af'ter 
l'uch  an  accidenr,  ihe  patient  is  to  be  im- 
mediately  laid  fi^t  on  the  ground  or  floor ; 
then  the  l'urgeon,  laying  hold  of  his  head, 
is  to  extend  it  llrongly,  gently  moving  it 
from  fide  to  fule,  rill  he  íinds  that  the 
neck  is  reftored  to  its  natural  poílure. 
Mr.  Ptiit  mentions  another  method,  by 
Bieans  of  flingsj  but  Hofter  gives  the 
preference  to  the  former  method,  boih  as 
being  more  fimple,  and  beca  ufe  the  pa- 
tient can  be  relieved  much  fooner. 
Wry  Neck,  a  deformity  ufually  brought 
into  the  vvorld  with  people^  but  fome- 
times  it  is  occafioned  by  accidents  after- 
wards.  When  itis  from  the  birth,  there 
is  very  liitle  reafon  to  imagine  it  curable, 
becaufethe  vertebras  of  the  neck  are  ren- 
dcred  crooked  by  that  pofture,  while  the 
bones  are  in  a  foft  and.pliable  ílate. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  writings  of 
furgeons,  fome  inílances  of  this  diforder, 
even  in  thefe  circumlVances,  being  cured 
after  twelve,  fjxteen,  or  eighteen  years. 
When  this  diforder  comes  on  adults,  it 
ís  occafioned  generally  either  by  the  con- 
traí\¡on  of  the  íkin  fi  om  a  burn  on  one 
.  fide,  or  from  a  ftrong  fpafmodic  confrac- 
lion  of  one  of  the  maíloide  mufcles  5 
which  will  at  lengtli  become  fliorter  and 
induratedjby  continuing  ¡n  that  pofture; 
or  it  may  proceed  from  a  relaxation  of 
one  or  ipore  of  thefe  mufcles,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  neck  wül  be  con- 
traíled  by  the  íironecr  anl?!gonift^  mufcle 
on  the  oppofite  fidc'j  or  hí^ly,  ít  may 
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proceed  from  a  preternatural  ligament 
drawing  down  the  head.    And  when 
either  oF  theíe  is  the  occafion  of  the  dif. 
order,  there  is  hopes  of  a  cure ;  efpect- 
ally  if  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  dif- 
order  not  of  long  ftanding. 
If  this  diforder  be  recent,  and  caufed  by 
a  defluxion  of  humours,  evacuating  me- 
dicines, with  mild  fudorifíc?,  and  heat, 
may  be  of  fervice.    But  when  it  arifes 
from  a  coniraílion  of  the  íkin  or  mufcles 
by  burning,  the  lepeated  ufe  of  oiis, 
ointments,  and  fomentalions,  may  rehx 
fo  far  as  to  make  a  cure.    A  proper  firni 
bandage  muít  be  applied  to  pulí  the  head 
toward  the  natural  pofture,  and  a  fteel- 
collar  may  be  contrived,  by  which  the 
palient  will  be  fufpended  very  frequenily 
till  the  neck  recover  its  proper  pofition, 
But  when  all  thefe  fail,  the  manual  af- 
íiftance  of  the  furgeon  is  to  be  callcd  in. 
If  the  íkin  ií  contraéled  by  a  hurn,  it 
muli  be  carefully  incided  tranfverfely  in 
feveral  place?,  and  the  incilions  drelTed 
íü  as  to  keep  them  open  and  dilaled,  and 
the  head  pulled  to  its  proper  pofiiion  by 
a  bandage,  till  the  new  fleíh  filling  up 
thefe  incifions,  gives  room  for  the  head 
to  ftand  even.    But  if  the  wry-neck  pro- 
ceeds  from  a  con  traición  of  one  of  the 
maftoide  mufcles,  or  from  fome  ligament, 
they  are  to  be  divided  by  a  tranfverfe  in- 
cifion  in  their  lower  part,  near  thecla- 
vicle  or  fternum. 

NECK  AR,  a  i  iver  of  Germany,  which  rifes 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  circle  of  Swabia, 
and  falls  into  ihe  Rhine  at  Manheim. 

NECROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divinaiion, 
peiformed  by  raifing  the  dead,  and  ex- 
torting  anfwers  from  them.  See  thear- 
ticle  DiviNATiON. 

NECROSIS,  in  medicine,  a  term  fomc- 
times  ufed  for  a  mortification,  or  fpha- 
celus,    See  ihe  article  Sphacelus. 

NECTAR,  vsKrap,  among  antient  poets, 
the  drink  of  the  fabulous  deities  of  the 
heathens,  in  contradiftinÓlion  from  their 
folid  food,  which  was  called  ambrolla. 
See  the  article  Ambrosia. 
This  wcrd  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
antients  to  expref»  honey. 

NECTARINE,  a  fruit  differíng  nolhing 
from  the  common  peach,  of  which  it  is 
a  fpecies,  than  in  having  a  fmoother  rinJ 
and  a  íirmer  pulp.    See  Pérsica. 

NECTARIUM,  among  botanifts,  ex- 
preíTes  what  is  fometimcs  only  a  partof 
the  corolla,  and  fomeiimes,  though  more 
rarely,  the  whole  ;  it  is  a  part  deftinf'' 
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for  the  recepjtion  of  the  honey-jui'ce  of 
the  pUnt,  and  ¡s  very  various  in  its 
figure  5  being  fometimes  only  a  hollow 
in  a  peral,  fometimes  a  ütlle  fqiiama  or 
tubercle,  and  fometimes  a  plain  tube. 

NECYDALIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
coleóptera  clafs  of  ¡nlects,  the  antenna;  of 
which  are  fetaceous  5  the  exterior  wings 
are  dimidiated,  aud  there  are  interior  or 
membranaceous  ones> 

NEEDHAM,  amirkettown  ofSuffblk, 
fituated  on  the  river  Orwel,  eight  miles 
noríli-weft  of  Ipfvvich. 

NEEDLE,  acus,  a  very  common  littie  in- 
ftrumentorutenfil,  made  of  fteel,  point- 
cd  at  one  end,  and  píerced  at  ihe  other, 
«fed  in  fewing,  embroidery,  tapeltry,  Wc, 
Needles  make  a  very  confiderable  árl  ele 
incommerce,  tbough  ihere  is  fcarce  any 
fommodity  cheaper,  the  confumptíon  of 
them  being  almoft  incredible.  The  fizes 
arefroni  n°  i.  the  largeft,  ton**  25.  iba 
fmalleft.  In  the  manufacture  of  needles, 
gemían  and  hungarian  lieel  are  of  molt 
repute*  In  the  making  them,  the  firít 
thing  is  to  pafs  the  fteel  thro'  a  coal-fire, 
and,  under  a  hammer,  to  bring  ¡t  out  of 
its  fquare  figure  into  a  cyliridrical  one. 
Tliis  done,  ¡t  is  drawn  through  a  large 
holeof  a  wire-drawíng-iron,  and  retín  ned 
¡Dio  the  fire,  and  drawn  through  a  íécond 
hole  of  the  iron,  fmaller  than  the  fii  íf, 
and  íhus  furceíTively,  from  hole  to  hole, 
tillit  has  acquired  the  degree  of  fincnt.*(s 
rquired  for  that  fpecíes  cf  needles,  ob- 
ferving  every  time  it  is  tobe  drawn  that 
¡t  be  greafed  over  with  1ard,  to  render 
it  more  manageable.  The  fteel  thus  re- 
duced  to  a  fine  vvire,  is  cui  in  pieces  of 
thelength  of  the  needles  intended.  Thefe 
pieces  are  flaited  at  one  end  on  the  anvil, 
in  order  to  form  the  head  and  cye:  they 
arethcn  put  inio  the  fire  to  foften  them 
farther,  and  thence  taken  out  and  pierced 
ateach  extreme  of  the  fl.it  pare  on  the 
anvil,  by  forcé  of  a  puncheon  cf  well- 
tenipered  fteel,  and  laid  on  a  leaden  block 
to  bring  cut,  with  anothfr  puncheon, 
tbe  littie  piece  of  fteel  remaining  in  the 
íye.  The  corners  are  then  filed  ofF  the 
íquareof  the  heads,  and  a  littl¿  cavity 
filed  on  each  fide  of  the  fi.it  of  the  head  : 
tlusdone,  the  point  is  forraed  with  a  file, 
and  ihe  whole  filed  over:  they  are  then 
to  heat  red  hot  on  a  long  flat  nar- 
ro* iron,  ciooked  at  one  end,  in  a  char- 
^0^1  fire,  and  when  taken  out  henee, 
2«  thrown  into  a  bafon  of  cold  water 
narden.  On  this  operation  a  good 
^tal  depends;  too  much  heat  burns 
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them,  and  too  littie  leaves  them  foft : 
the  médium  is  learned  by  experience. 
When  they  are  thus  hardened,  they  are 
laid  in  an  íron-íliovel  on  a  fire,  more  or 
lefs  briík  in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  needles  j  taking  care  to  move 
them  from  time  to  time.  This  ferves  to 
teniper  them,  and  take  ofF  their  bnttle» 
nefs  ;  great  care  here  too  muft  be  taken 
of  the  degree  of  heat.  They  are  then 
ftraitened  one  after  another  with  the 
hammer,  ihe  coidnefs  of  tlie  water  ufed 
in  hardening  them  having  twifted  the 
greateft  part  of  them.  The  next  prorefs 
is  the  poh'ftiing  them.  To  do  this  they 
take  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  needles, 
and  range  them  in  littie  heaps  againft 
each  o'her  on  a  piece  of  iiew  buckram 
fprinkied  with  emery-duft.  The  needles 
thus  dirpofed,  euiery-duft  is  thrown  over 
them,  which  is  again  fprinkied  with  oil 
cf  olives  j  at  laft  the  whole  is  made  up 
into  a  roll,  well  bound  at  both  ends, 
This  roll  is  then  laid  on  a  polifhing- 
tabie,  and  over  it  a  thick  plank  loaden 
wiih  ftones,  which  two  men  work  back- 
wards  and  forwards  a  day  and  a  half,  or 
two  day.c,  fucceffively  ;  by  which  means 
the  rolJ  thus  contínually  agirated  by  the 
weight  and  motion  of  the  plank  over  ir, 
the  needles  wiihinfide  being  rubbed 
againft  each  other  with  oil  and  emery, 
are  infenfibly  poliftied.  Afrer  poüíliing 
they  are  taken  out,  and  the  filth  waílicd 
oíTthem  with  bol  water  and  foap  :  they 
are  then  wiped  in  hot  bran,  a  littie  moif- 
tened,  pl.icexl  with  the  needles  in  a  round 
box,  fufpended  in  the  air  by  a  cord,  which 
is  kept  llirring  lili  the  bran  and  needles 
be  dry.  The  needles  thus  wiped  in  two 
or  three  differeni  brans,  are  taken  out  and 
put  in  wooden  veílels,  to  have  the  good 
leparaied  from  thofe  v/hofe  points  or  eyes 
have  been  broke  either  in  poliftúng  or  wip- 
ing  :  the  poims  are  then  all  turned  the 
fanie  way,  and  fmooíhed  with  an  euiery- 
ftoneiurned  with  a  wheel.  This  operation 
finifties  them,  and  there  remains  nothing 
bulto  niake  thsm.into  packcts  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  each. 
Needles  the  dozen  thouíand  pay,  en  im- 
portation,  iis.  6,\^dyand,  on  expor- 
tation,  draw  back  jo?.  i  |5^\d.  Pack- 
needlcs  the  th^^ufand  pay,  on  importa- 
tion,  as.  6,W^d.and  draw  back,  on  ex- 
portation,  zs.  3  d.  Siil-needles  the  thou- 
fand  pay,  on  importanon,  1  s.  3-ji¿%d. 
and  draw  back,  on  expoitation,  is.i-¿-^jd. 
Chu'urgeun's  Needle.  There  are  nriny 
cafes  wherein  ihe  ufe  of  the  ncedle  í$ 
13  E  2  hi^hly 
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highly  neceíTary  ;  in  fome  of  which  a 
cure  cannot  be  completed  wi^hout  ir, 
as  in  wounds  of  ihe  belly,  and  in  divided 
tendons.    In  amputailons  (bey  are  found 
niuch  preferable  to  ihe  aó^ual  cautery  5 
and  in  the  operation  of  the  aneurifm, 
bubonocele,  luhotomy,  &c.  they  very 
much  forward  the  cure  j  and  in  a  cata- 
ra¿^  andshare-lip,  the  cure  is  wholly  pcr- 
foimed  by  them  ;  for  a  defcriprion  of  the 
diffcrent  needles  ufed  in  the  cure  of  each 
of  thefe  tw:>  laft  diíorders,  fee  the  articles 
CoucHiNG  and  Hare-lip. 
Chirurgical  needles  are  of  diíFerent  figures 
and  fizes  ;  beinor  firaight,  ciooked  and 
fíat  j   and  all  of  them  very  rtiarp,  and 
moltiy  made  of  welUtempered  metal : 
thofe  needles  ufed  for  fetons,  and  gene- 
rallv  for  the  future  of  tmdons,  and  for 
the  fewing  up  of  dead  bodies,  inult  be 
Itraight,    In  amputation,  and  all  other 
fort  of  wounds,    the   croolced  fort  are 
ufed.  Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Medical  EíTiiy?, 
obíerves,  ihat  needles  offilver  pierce  more 
eafdy  in  ílitrh'.ng  arteries  ñfter  amj  uia- 
lion,  thnn  thofe  made  of  Iteel.    See  the 

articl?  LlTHOTOMY. 

Magneticid^^ZEDh^ /\r\  navigation, a  needle 
louchtd  wiih  a  l';adñone,  and  fuftained 
on  a  pivot  or  cfínterj  on  v-hich  playing 
at  libertv,  it  dir^cis  itfelf  10  ceriain  points 
in  01  under  the  horizon  j  whence  the 
magnetical  needle  i?  of  two  klnds,  vlz, 
liorizonfal  and  indinaiory.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Magnet. 

Horizontal  needles  are  thofe  cqually  ba- 
lanced  on  each  fide  the  pivot  that  fuf- 
tains  them  ;  and  which,  piaying  hori- 
zontally  with  their  two  extremes,  point 
out  the  north  and  fouth  pomis  of  the 
horizon.  For  their  appücation  and  ule, 
fee  the  article  Compass. 
In  the  conftruólion  of  the  horizontal 
nefdle  a  piece  of  purefteel  is  provided,  of 
a  length  not  exceediug  fix  inches,  left  its 
weigíit  impede  its  volubility,  very  ihin, 
to  lake  its  vcrticity  the  better,  and  not 
pi'rced  with  any  hclr-?,  or  t)ie  like,  for 
ornament  fike,  which  prevent  the  equa- 
ble  diff'.ifipn  of  ihe  magnetic  virtue.  A 
perforation  is  ihen  made  in  the  middle  of 
its  length,  and  a  brafs  cap  or  head  fol- 
dered  on,  who'e  inner  cavity  is  conical, 
fo  3s  to  play  freely  on  a  ítyle  or  pivot 
hended  with  a  fine  fteel-point.  The 
north  point  of  the  needle  in  our  hcmi- 
fpherf  is  made  a  üttle  lighter  than  the 
fouiherr»  j  the  touch  aKvays  deíhoying 
the  bíUnré,  if  well  adjuíled  before,  and  • 
renderingíhe  north  end  heavier  than  the 


fouth,  and  thus  occafioning  the  needle 
to  dip. 

The  method  of  giving  the  needle  itsver- 
ticity  or  direí^ive  faculty,  has  been  íhewn 
already  under  the  anide  Magnet  j  but 
if  afttr  touching,  the  needle  be  out  of 
its  equülbrium,  fomething  muft  be  filed 
oíffVomthe  heavier  fide,  till  it  balance 
evenly, 

Needles  in  fea-compaíTes  are  ufually  made 
of  a  rhomboidal  or  oblorg  form  :  we 
have  given  their  üruíiuie  aUeady  under 
the  article  CoMPASS. 
The  needle  is  not  found  to  point  precifely 
lo  the  norih  except  in  very  few  places, 
but  deviates  from  it  more  or  lefs  in  dif- 
ferent  places,  and  that  too  at  difterent 
times,  which  deviation  is  called  its  de- 
clination  or  variation  fiom  the  meridian. 
See  the  article  Variation. 
Inrlinatory  or  dipping-needle,  a  mag- 
netical needle  fo  hung  as  that  inÜead  of 
playing  horizont^lly  and  poinling  out 
nonh  and  fouth,  one  end  dipsor  inclines 
!o  the  horizon,  and  the  oiher  points  10 
a  certain  degree  of  clcvaiios»  abovc  it. 
Or  a  dippirg-ncedle  may  l  e  dtfired,  with 
Mr.  WhiÜoh,  to  be  a  long  ftraight  piece 
of  líeel  (píate  CLXXXVJ.  fig.2.)  every 
vvay  poifcd  on  its  center,  and  aítei  wards 
touched  v/ith  a  loadílone,  biu  fo  con- 
trived  as  not  to  play  on  the  point  of  a 
pin,  as  does  the  common  horizontal 
needle,  but  to  fwipg  in  a  vertical  plañe, 
abcut  an  axis  parallcl  to  the  horizon ;  and 
this  to  difcover  the  »  xaí\  tcndency  of  the 
power  of  magnetifm, 
The  inventor  of  ihe  dipping-needle,  Mr. 
Whifton  obfcrves,  was  wiihout  all  qncf- 
tion  one  Robert  Norman,  a  compafs- 
makcr  at  Wapping  in  London  5  wbohav- 
ing  Jiad  a  cuílom  of  finiftiing  and  hang- 
ing  the  needles  of  bis  compaíl'cs  btfore  he 
touched  tbí-m,  aUvays  found  that  imme- 
diately  after  the  touchi  the  ncríb  poirt 
would  bend  or  decline  downward  under 
the  horizon,  infomuch  that  to  balance  the 
neetile  again,  he  was  always  forced  10 
put  a  piece  of  wax  on  the  fouih  end,  as  a 
counterpoife.  Theconftancy  cf  il.isefffít 
led  him  at  length  to  obferve  the  precife 
quantity  of  the  dip,  or  to  meafure  ibe 
gr»'ateft  angle  the  needle  would  makc 
with  the  horizon.    This,  in  the  year 
I576,  he  found  at  London  tobe  71°  5°  ^ 
but  the  dip  varíes  as  well  as  the  hotizon- 
tal  direaion,  and  is  now  found  at  m 
famc  phce  to  be  about  75'-  Burrowí, 
Gilbert,  Ridlev,  Band,  &c.  endeavour 
to  apply  ihis  dífcovcry  of  the  dip  to  in! 
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finding  of  the  latitude ;  and  the  laft  au- 
thorgoing  further,  likewlí'e  propofed  the 
finding  of  the  longitude  thereby,  but  for 
want  of  obfervations  and  experiments, 
be  could  go  no  length.    The  hte  Mr. 
Whillon  being  furniíhed.with  ihe  further 
obfervations  of  colonel  Windham,  Dr. 
Haliey,  Mr.  Pound,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Pere  Noel,  Perc  Feuillee,  and  his  own, 
improved  very  much  upon  this  doftiine 
and  «fe  of  the  dipping-necdle,  brougbt 
itinio  nior^  certain  rules,  and  endeavour- 
ed  in  goüd  earneít  lo  find  the  longitude 
thereby,    In  order  to  ihis  he  obferves, 
I.  Thnt  the  tiue  tendency  of  the  north 
or  fouth  cnd  of  every  inagnetic  needle  is 
riot  to  tÍKii  point  ¡n  the  liorizon  to  which 
the  horizontal  needle  points,  but  towards 
anoiber  direíllv  under  it  in  the  faiiie  ver- 
tica!  ;  and  in  difteient  degrees  under  it  in 
diífcirnt  ages,  and  in  difFereni  places, 
a.  That  tl-f  power  by  which  a  horizontal 
needle  is  goveined,  and  all  our  naviga- 
tion  ordinarily  direé^ed,  is  provcd  to  be 
but  one  quarter  of  ihe  power  by  which 
tlie  dipping-needle  is  moved,  which  fliould 
lenilcr  the  latter  í\r  ihe  more  effeélual 
índ  accuratr  inftru.-nent,   3.  That  a  dip- 
ping  needle  a  foot  long,   will  plainly 
Ihew  an  altt  iation  of  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation  in  thole  parts  of  the  worid  in  half 
a  quarter  of  a  degree,  or  y  I  geographi- 
cal  miles:  i.  e,  fuppofing  ihit  diítancc 
taken  along  or  near  a  meridian.    And  a 
needh  oí'  four  feet,  in  iwo  or  three  miles. 
4.       di|íping-needle  four  leet  long  in 
thei'e  parís  of  the  world,  will  fliew  an 
equal  »lteration  along  a  paraile),  as  one 
ofa  foüt  long  will  fliew  alang  a  meri- 
dian:  i.  e,  ih«swjll  with  equal  exaó^nefs 
íhew  the  longitude,  as  that  the  latitude. 
This  depends  on  the  pofiíion  of  the  lines 
of  equal  dip  in  tljcfe  parts  cf  the  world, 
which  are  found  to  be  ábout  tourteen  or 
fiftcen  degrees  from  the  parallels.  Henee 
he  argües,  that  a?  we  can  have  needles  of 
five,  fix,  feven,  eight  or  more  feet  long, 
which  will  move  vviih  ftrengih  fufficient 
for  cxafl  obfervation,  and  fmce  micro- 
fcopts  may  be  applied  to  the  viewing  the 
fmalleft  divifions  of  degrees  on  the  limb 
of  the  inftrument,  it  is  evident  that  the 
longitude  at  land  may  be  found  thereby 
to  lefs  than  four  miles  5  and  as  ihere  has 
heen  many  obfervations  made  ai  fea  with 
the  fame  iníh'ument  by  Noel,  Feuillee, 
which  have  determined  the  dip  ufu- 
ally  wiihin  a  degree,  fometimes  wiihin  \ 
or  -i  of  a  degree,  and  this  with  fmall 
neealcs  of  ñve  or  ux  pr  at  the  moíl  4Üne 


inches  long,  ít  is  evident  ihe  longitude 
may  be  fo\md  even  at  fea  to  lefs  iban  half 
a  quarter  of  a  degree.'  This  much  pre- 
mikd,  the  obfervation  itfelf  follows. 
To  find  the  longitude  or  latitude  by  the 
dippirg  needle.    If  the  lines  of  equal 
dip  below  the  horizon  be  drawn  on  maps 
or  fea-charts  from  good  obfervations,  it 
will  be  eaíy  from  the  longitude  known, 
to  find  ihe  latitude.  and  from  the  lati- 
tude known.,  lo  find  the  longitude  eiiher 
nt  fea  ov  land.  ' 
Suppoíe,  for  example,  yon  were  travel- 
ling  or  failing  along  the  meiídian  óf 
London,  and  found  the  angle  of  dip  with 
a  needle  ofone  f  «ot  to  be  75**,  the  chait 
will  flicw  that  this  meridian  and  the  line 
of  dip  meet  in  the  latitude  53°  1 1',  which 
thertfore  is  the  latitude  fought.    See  the 
anide  Latitude. 

Or  l'uppyfe  you  weie  tr.ivelling  or  failing 
along  the  parallel  of  London,  that  is  in 
51°  32'  nojth  latitude,  and  you  find  the 
angle  of  dip  to  be  74'',  The  p.íraliel  and 
the  line  of  this  dip  will  meet  in  the  m3p 
in  I  ^  46'  cf  eaft  longitude  from  Londor, 
which  is  íhercfore  the  longitude  foughu 
Sec  the  ariiele  Longitude. 
Abouí  the  year  1700,  Dr.  Halley  publtíh- 
ed  a  fea-ch.íít,  on  which  the  lines  of  va- 
riation  are  delineated  :  but  as  experience 
has  ílvewn,  that  the  variaiion-is  in  a  per- 
petual (late  of  fluíluaiion,  at  leaft  in  the 
gi'cateíl  part  of  the  world,  it  is  therefore 
neceíTary  ihat  the  lints  of  variation  be 
often  correal cd,    About  the  vear  1744, 
Mr.  Montaine  and  Mr.  Dodfon  found, 
on  a  cartful  examination,  that  ihe  varia- 
•  lion  lines  conftiuéled  by  Dr.  Halley  were 
become  entirely  ufeleísj  and  that,  in  or- 
der  to  render  this  chart  ufelul  to  the  ma- 
riner,  it  was  neceíTary  toconftru<5\  a  new 
lyllcm  of  ihefe  üncs,  or  fomeihing  analo- 
gous  to  them  every  ten  or  f.velve  years 
at  leaft  j  accordingly,  about  the  year  I744, 
they  republiíhcd  Dr.  Halley's  c!iart  %viih 
new  varí^ition   lines.    In    1755,  ^^^7 
made  a  new  coní{iu<5lion  \  thoic  cf  1744. 
being  become  erroneous  by  time  5  and  in 
1759,  they  publiíhed  an  account  cf  the 
methods  ufed  to  defcribe  lines.  on  Dr. 
Halley 's  chai  t,  íliewing  the  variation  of 
the  magnttic  needle,  about  the  year  1756, 
in  all  the  known  feas,  and  the  applica- 
tion  and  ufe  cf  thefe  lines  in  coireéling 
thfc  longitude  at  fea. 

As  the  mutaiion  of  the  magnetical  varia- 
tion is  rtmarkably  irregular  In  difFerent 
parís  of  the  world,  the  only  meihod  of 
coníliU¿ling  a  variatiou  chait^  is  by  coU 
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k»5\ing  a  large  numher  of  obfervations 
jiia<Je  by  aitills  in  tlieir  vóyages,  and 
transférring  them  to  the  chart,  whích  was 
fhe  melhod  thele  gentlemen  puifued. 
3n  1755,  was  pubÜflied  a  table  of  the 
t]ii.int¡ty  of  vaiiation,  fio'r,  the  year 
5660  to  1860,  at  fevcral  places,  com- 
puted,  after  many  years  inlenfe  appiica- 
tion,  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  per- 
íuaded  he  had  di:cc>vfc»ed  a  niethod  of 
calculating  the  vaiiation  at  ahy  givtn 
place  and  time. 

Khedle-fish,  a  rpccies  of  fyngnarhus, 
wiih  the  middle  of  the  body  hexangu- 
lar,  and  the  rail  pinnaicd.  See  the  ar- 
ticlü  Syngnathus. 
The  males  and  femalrs  of  this  fpecíe?,  as 
wcJl  as  of  the  fea  adder,  another  fpe- 
c>es  of  the  fyngnathns,  are  eafily  diltin- 
^uiíhed  5  the  femaies  carrying  a  kind  of 
Jong  bag,  reaching  fiom  the  anus  half- 
v/ay  to  the  tail  5  there  are  numerous  t* ggs 
in  this,  at  the  properfeafon  they  arefnil, 
cf  the  fize  of  rape-feed,  and  of  a  whitiíh 
coiour  5  they  neither  are  fo  numerous, 
ror  at  all  refembie  in  their  arrangement 
or  dirpufirion  the  cggs  of  the  generaJiiy  of 
the  olher  fiflies  of  ihis  clafs  ;  this  may  in- 
íleeci  he  in  íbme  degree  f  id  to  be  vivipa- 
rous,  for  the  rudiment  of  the  foetus  is  in 
fome  mcaiure  animated  before  it  is  dif- 
charged  from  the  vefica  or  bag. 

NtEDLE-SHELi.,  In  natural  hiftory,  the 
ílender  turbo,  with  veniricofe  fpires,  and 
a  fmall  round  mouth.    See  Turbo. 

KKEDLES,  two  ci<pts,  or  head-lands,  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  ¡fie  of  Wight,  which 
is  vt  ry  difíicult  to  país  on  account  cf  the 
fands  and  rocíes. 

I»3e  exeat  regnum,  or  more  properly, 
Ne  exeat  recno,  in  law,  a  writ  for 
reílraining  a  pee  fon  from  going  out  of 
the  kingdom,  wiihoui  the  king's  liccnce. 
Il  niyy  l^e  dircáíed  either  to  the  flieriff,  to 
caufe  the  party  to  find  furety  that  he'vviil 
rot  depart  the  realm,  or  to  the  party 
himf<  If  j  and  ¡n  that  cife,  if  he  goes,  he 
js  \-Me  to  be  fined.  If  a  fuit  bedepend- 
ing  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the 
plamtiíF  is  afi  aid  that  the  defendant  will 
fly  ahrcad,  he  may  have  this  writ  j  in 
which  ihe  d«  fendant  mult  give  bond  to 
the  mafter  oí  the  Rolls,  in  the  penalty 
of  jooo  1.  or  fome  fuch  fum,  for  fubmit- 
ting  10  the  writ,  or  elfe  he  muft  fatisfy 
the  court,  by  anfwer,  añidavit,  or  olher- 
wife,  that  he  has  no  deíign  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,,  and  en:cr  imo  fecurity  ac- 
cordingly. 
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NEFASTI  DiEs,  in  román  antiquíty,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  days  wherein 
it  was  not  allowed  to  adminilier  juftice, 
ufualiy  marked  in  the  calender  by  N.  or 
N.  P.  i.  e.  nefiftus  prima,  when  oniy 
nefaíhjs  for  the  firít  part  of  it.  ScepASTr, 

NEGA.PATAN,  a  port-town  of  thehither 
India,  fituated  on  the  coaít  of  Coroman- 
del :  eall  long.  79°,  north  lat.  n°  15', 

NEGATION,  in  logic,  an  aft  of  ihe 
mind,  affirming  one  thíng  to  be  difFerent 
from  another  5  as,  that  the  íoul  is  not 
m^iter. 

NEGATIVE.  in  general,  fomething  that 
implies  a  negaiion  :  thus  we  fay,  nega- 
tive  quantities,  negaiive  figns,  negativa 
powers,6ff.  See  the  articles  Quantity, 
SiGN,  Power,  &c, 
Onr  words  and  ideas,  Uys  Dr.  Watts, 
are  fo  imhappily  linked  together,  that 
we  can  rever  know  which  are  pofítive, 
which  negative  ideas,  by  ihe  words 
that  exprefs  them  :  for  fome  pofitive 
ttrms  denote  a  negative  idea,  as  dead  j 
and  there  are  both  pofitive  and  negative 
terms  invented  to  fignify  the  fame  and 
contrary  ideas,  as  unhappy  and  miferable. 
To  this  may  alió  be  added,  that  fome 
word?,  which  are  negative  in  the  ori- 
ginal language,  feem  pofitive  in  engliíh, 
as  abyfs,  The  way  thercfore  to  know 
wheiher  any  ¡dea  be  negative  or  not,  is 
to  confider  whether  it  primarily  implies 
the  abíence  of  any  pofitive  being,  or 
mode  of  bcing  ;  if  fo,  thcn  it  is  a  nega» 
tive  idea,  otherwiíe  a  pofitive  one, 
According  to  logicians,  the  only  way  to 
prove  a  negative,  is  by  converting  it. 
into  an  aílirmative. 

Negative  pregnant,  a  negative  that 
implies  or  brings  forth  an  affirmative  5 
as  where  a  perfon  is  impleaded  to  have 
done  a  certain  thing  on  fuch  a  day,  &c, 
and  denies  the  thing  generally,  wiihout 
alleging  any  thing  farther^  it  is  a  nega- 
tive pregnant  plea,  becaufe  fuch  pleading 
may  neverlhelefs  imply  that  he  did  it  in 
fome  fort» 

NEGOMBO,  a  port-town  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  iíle  of  Ceylon,  in  the  indian 
ocean,  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch :  eaft  Jong. 
north  lat*  7^  25'. 

NEGRAIS,  a  port-town  ofPegu,  in  the 
further  India,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal :  eaft  long.  92^  30', 
north  lat.  1 7^. 

NEGRIL  POiNT,  the  moft  wefterly  pro- 
montory  of  theifland  of  Jamaica. 

NEGROES,  properly  the  inhabitants  of 

Nio;ráiia 
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Jííí^ntla  in  Africa,  alfo  called  blacks  and 
moors ;  but  this  ñame  is  now  given  to 
all  the  blacks. 

The  origin  oFthe  negroes,  and  the  caufe 
of  ihis  remaikable  difference  from  the 
reít  oí  íhe  human  Ipecies,  has  much 
perplexed  the  natiiraÜlls  :  Mr.  Boy  le 
has  obferved,  that  it  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate:  for  tliou^h 
the  heat  of  the  fun  may  (l<*rkeii  the  co- 
lour  of  the  íkin,  yet  fxperience  does  not 
íliewthat  ¡t  is  fiifficient  to  produce  a  true 
blacknefs,  like  thatof  the  negroes. 
In  Africa  itfelf,  miiny  nations  of  u^thi- 
opia  are  not  black,  ñor  were  there  any 
hlacks  originally  in  the  Weft-Indies.  In 
many  pArt5  of  Afia,  under  the  fame 
paraílel  with  the  african  región,  inha- 
bited  by  blacks,  the  peopleare  but  taw- 
ncy.  He  adds,  that  there  are  negroes  in 
Africa  beyond  the  fouthern  tropic,  and 
that  a  river  fometimes  parts  nations,  one 
of  which  is  hlack  and  the  other  only 
tawney.  Dr.  Barriere  alledges,  that  the 
gall  of  negroes  is  black,  and  being  mix- 
cd  with  their  blood,  is  depofited  b<ítween 
their  íkin  and  fcarf-íkin.  However,  Dr. 
Mitchc),  of  Virginia,  in  the  Phiiofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions,  n°  476,  has  endea- 
voiired  by  many  learited  arguments  to 
prove,  that  the  influence  of  the  fun  in 
hot  countries,  and  the  manner  of  life  of 
their  ínhabitants,  are  the  remote  caufes 
of  the  colour  of  negroes,  indians, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  a  ílrcng  con- 
ürmation  of  his  doflrine,  if  we  could 
fee  any  people,  originaHy  white,  be- 
come  black  and  woolly  by  tranfplanta- 
íion,  or  wi  ^srfa, 

Negroes  are  brought  from  Guinea,  and 
other  coaSls  of  Africa,  and  fent  inio  the 
colonies  in  America,  to  cultivate  to- 
báceo, fug.ir,  Índigo,  fefr.  and  in  México 
and  Pcru,  to  dig  in  the  mines  \  and  ibis 
commerce,  which  is  fcarce  defenfible  on 
the  foot  either  of  religión  or  humanity, 
is  noNv  carried  on  by  all  the  nations  that 
bave  fetilements  in  ihe  Weít-Indies. 
Thofe  negroes  make  the  beft  llaves,  who 
are  brought  from  Angola,  Senegal,  Cape 
Verd,  the  river  Gambia,  the  kingdoms 
of  JolofFes,  Daniel,  Galland,  ^c, 
There  are  various  ways  of  procurlng 
them  :  fome,  to  avoid  famine,  fell  them  • 
felvcs,  their  wives  and  children,  to  their 
princes,  or  other  great  men  :  others  are 
made  prifoners  of  war;  and  great  num- 
bers  are  feized  in  excurfions  made  for 
that  very  purpofe  by  the  petty  princes, 
^pon  one  another's  terrilorics,  in  which 
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it  is  ufual  to  fweep  away  al],  wíthout  díf- 
linflion  of  age  or  íex. 

Negro -CAPE,  a  promontory  of  Angola, 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa :  eaít  long. 
14°,  fouth  lat.  17**. 

Negroes  island,  one  of  the  Phiüppine 
lílands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  fubjeíl  to 
Spain  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  moíl  of  the 
ínhabitants  are  bli.cks  :  eaft  long.  120**^ 
noith  lat.  10°. 

NEGROLAND,  orNiORiTiA,  a  countiy 
of  Africa,  which  hes  bctween  18°  weft, 
and  15"  caft  longitude,  and  between  10" 
and  20^  c  f  north  latitude,  the  great  river 
Níger  running  thrcugh  it.  It  is  bound- 
ed  by  Zaara,  or  the  defart,  on  the  north  j 
by  unknown  countries  on  theeaftj  by 
Guinea,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  weíh 

NEGROPONT,  cr  Egripos,  the  capital 
of  the  ifiHud  of  Negropont,  antiently  cali- 
ed  Euboea,  fituated  in  the  Archipelago, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  iíland  5  where  the 
ftrait  is  fo  narrovv,  that  it  is  ¡oincd  tothe 
continent  by  a  bridge :  eaft  long.  24* 
30',  north  lar.  sS*»  30'. 

NEHEMlAH,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Oíd  Tertament,  fo  called  from  the  ñame 
of  its  author.  Nchemiah  was  born  at 
Babylon,  during  the  captivity,  and  fue- 
ceeded  Ezr  i  in  the  government  of  Judah 
and  Jerufalem.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  otfice  of  cup-bearer  to 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Perfia; 
when  the  opporiunilies  he  had  of  being 
daily  in  the  king's  prefencc,  togethec 
with  the  favüur  of  Elther  the  cjueen, 
procured  him  the  favour  of  being  autho- 
rized  to  repair  and  fortify  the  city  of  Je- 
rufalem, in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  be- 
fore  its  dettruflion  by  the  BabylonianF. 
On  his  going  to  Jerufalem,  he  fíniílied 
the  rebiiilding  of  the  walls  in  fifty-tvvo 
days,  and  dedicated  tlie  gates  of  the  ciiy 
with  great  folemnity.  He  then  reformed 
fomeabufes  which  had  ciept  in  among 
his  counirymen,  parlicularly  the  extor- 
tion  of  the  ufurers,  by  which  the  poor 
were  fo  oppreífed  as  to  be  forced  to  fell 
their  lands  and  children  fcr  fupports  af- 
ter  which  he  returned  to  Perfia,  and  came 
back  again  with  a  new  ccmmiífion,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  regulated  every  thing 
relating  both  lo  the  ítate  and  religión  of 
the  Jews.  The  hillory  of  thefe.tifanfac- 
tions  is  the  fubje<ft  cf  chis  book. 
NEIF,  naú^Uy  in  law-books,  denotes  a 

íhe-vilh^in.    See  ihe  aittcle  Víllain. 
NE  INJLTSTE  VEXE5,  in  Ja%y,  a  writ  ibat 
lit's  for  a  teiiant,  who  is  diltrained  by 

his 
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h¡8  lord  Tor  more  fervices  than  be  is  ob- 
liged  to  perform  5  being  a  prohibition  to 
the  lord,  not  to  diftrain,  or  vex,  his 
tenant, 

NEISSE,  a  town  of  SllTia,  fitmted  on 
a  ríver  of  the  fame  ñame,  forty-ihree 
miles  fouth  of  B«"cíl  uv. 

NEIVA,  a  river  of  MuTcovy,  on  whlch  tlie 
capital  city  of  Peteríbnrg  ftands,  which 
falls  into  the  gulph  of  Finland, 

NELLENBURG,  a  city  of  Swabia,  in 
Germany,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  ñame,  fituated  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Conftance, 

NELSON's  FORT,  a  fortand  fettlement  on 
the  weft  ííHe  of  Hiidfon's  Bay  :  weíl  long. 
91°,  north  lat.  57^, 
NEMJEA,  a  town  ín  the  Morea,  thirty 
miles  foiirh  of  Corinth,  where  the  aniient 
nemaean  games  were  celebrated. 
NEMj^AN  games,  were  fo  called  from 
Nemaea,  a  village  between  the  cities  of 
Cleonse  and  Philus,  where  they  were  ce- 
lebrated every  third  year.    The  exerciíes 
were  chariot-races,  and  all  the  parts  of 
the  pentathlum.    Thefe  games  were  in- 
ftiluted    in  memory   óf  Opheltes,  or 
Archemorus,  the  fon  of  Euphetes  and 
Creufa,  and  nurfed  by  Hyplipyle  ;  who 
leaving  him  in  a  meadow,  while  ílie 
went  to  íhew  the  befiegers  of  Thebes  a 
fountain,  at  her  return  found  him  dead, 
and  a  ferpenl  twtned  about  his  neck : 
whence  the  fountain,  beforecalled  Langia, 
vas  named  Archemorus  5  and  the  cap- 
tains,  to  comfort  Hypfipyie,  inftituted 
thefe  games.    Others  afcribe  tbeir  inílitu- 
tion  to  Hercules,  afier  his  viflory  over 
the  nemaean  lion. 
KEMINE  coNTRADiCENTE,   vone  con- 
trad'i8'tng  ifj  a  tei  m  chitfly  ufed  in  par- 
liament  whcn  any  thing  is  carried  with- 
cut  oppofitíon. 
NEMOURS,  a  city  in  the  ifle  of  France, 
forty-two  miles  fouth  of  Paris  :  eaíllong, 
4.5',  north  lat.  48'  17'. 
NENIA,  or  N^nia,  in  antient  poetry,  a 
mournful  kind  of  for.g,  filled  with  the 
praifes  of  fome  deceafed  perfon,  and  fung 
during  the  celebration  of  the  funeral. 
See  the  ariicle  Funeral. 
NEOMENIA,  or  NouMENiA,  a  feftival 
of  the  antient  Greeks,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  lunar  month,  which  was,  as  the 
ñame  imports,  obferved  upon  the  day  of 
the  new  moon,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods, 
but  efpecially  Apollo,  who  was  called 
Neomenios  j  becaufe  the  fun  is  the  foun- 
tain of  light,  and  whatever  difiinólion 
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of  times  and  fea  fon  s  may  be  taken  from 
oiher  planets,  yet  they  are  all  owing  to 
him  as  the  original  of  thofe  borrowed 
rays  by  which  they  fliine. 
The  games  and  public  entertainments  at 
thefe  feftivals,  were  made  by  the  rich,  to 
whofe  tables  the  poor  flocked  in  great 
numbers.  The  Athenians  at  thefe  times 
offered  folemn  praycrs  and  facrificesfor 
the  profperity  of  their  country  during  the 
enfuing  month.  See  the  article  Games. 
The  Jews  had  alfo  their  neomenia,  or 
feaft  of  the  new  moon,  on  which  pe- 
culiar facrifices  were  appointed,  and  on 
this  day  they  had  a  fort  of  family  enier- 
tainment  and  rejoicing.  The  moft  cele- 
brated neomenia  of  all  others  was  ihatat 
the  beginning  cf  the  civil  year,  or  firft 
day  of  the  month  Trfri,  on  which  no 
fervile  labour  vv?is  performed  :  they  then-. 
offered  particular  burnt-facrifices,  and 
founded  ihelrumpets  of  the  temple.  The 
modern  jews  keep  the  neomenia  only  as  a 
feaft  cf  devotion,  which  any  one  may  ob« 
ferve  or  not  as  he  pleafes. 
NEOPHYTES,  new  plants,  a  name^ívrn 
by  the  antient  Chriftians  lo  thofe  hea- 
thens  who  had  newly  embraced  thefaith|  . 
fuch  perfons  being  corfidered  as  regene- 
rated,  or  born  anew  by  bapnfm.  The  " 
térro  neophytes  has  becn  alfo  ufed  for  new 
prieftr,  or  thofe  ¡uft  admitted  into  orcierí, 
and  fometimes  for  the  novices  in  monaf- 
teries.  It  is  ftill  applied  to  the  con- 
verts  made  by  the  mifiionaries  among  ihe 
Infidels. 

NEOTTIA,  BiRD's  NEST,  in  hotany,  a 
genus  of  the  gynandria  diandria  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confills 
of  five  ovato-oblong  petáis,  connivent 
at  the  poínts  :#the  neélarium  is  undivid- 
ed,  equal  in  length  to  the  petáis,  and  fiir- 
niíhed  with  a  denticulaiion  on  each  fidej 
the  fruit  is  a  rugofe,  oblong,  capfule,  con- 
taining  a  great  number  of  feeds. 

NEPA,  the  leíTer  furz,  in  botany,  a  fpecics 
of  genifta  fpartium. 

Nepa,  the  Water  Scorpion,  in  zoo- 
logy,  a  genus  of  four  wioged  infefís, 
the  roftrum  whereof  is  infleéled,  the  an- 
tennae  formed  into  a  kind  of  claws }  the 
wings  cruciated,  and  the  legs  four  in 
number.  This  is  a  large  infeól,  near 
an  inch  in  lengtb,  and  about  half  ¡ts 
length  in  breadth  ;  its  body  is  of  a  kind  of 
elliptic  form,  very  flat  and  thin,  and  its 
tail  long  and  pointed  ;  the  body  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  joints,  and  the  anus  is 
remarkably  large.  ^^^^^^ 
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ÍÍEPENTHES,  in  hotany,  a  plant  of  the 
gynandria-tctrandria  clafe,  without  any 
flower  petáis:  ihe  fruit  is  an  oblong, 
coiumnar,  truncated  capfule,  containíng 
numerous  fceds. 

Nepenthes,  jrjrÉvf?»}?,  is  alfo  a  medicine, 
mentioned  bv  Homer,  as  molt  efücacious 
againft  grief  and  forrow:  he  fays,  that 
whoever  íhould  take  it  mixed  wíth  wine, 
could  not  be  fcnfihle  of  grief  for  that 
v/h»le  day,  though  bis  father  or  mother 
vvere  to  die. 

JSEPER's  RODS,  or  bones,  an  inftru- 
znent  invented  by  J.  Neper,  barón  of 
Merchifton,  in  Scotland,  whereby  the 
multiplication  and  divifion  of  largc  num- 
bers  are  much  facilítated. 

4r  io  tke  conJlruSiion  of  Neper's  rods  : 
fuppofe  the  common  tabJe  of  muliiplica- 
tion  to  be  made  upon  a  píate  of  metal, 
ivory,  or  pafte-board,  and  then  conccive 
the  l'everal  columns  (ftanding  downwards 
fiom  the  digits  on  the  head)  to  be  cut 
afunder  j  and  thcfe  are  what  we  cali 
Neper's  rods  for  multiplication,  But 
then  there  muft  be  a  good  number  of 
each  j  for  as  many  times  as  any  figure 
is  in  the  multiplicand,  fo  many  rods  of 
that  fpecies  (z.  e.  with  tlvat  figure  on  the 
top  of  it)  muft  we  have  ;  though  fix  rods 
of  each  fpecies  will  be  fuíficicnt  for  any 
example  in  common  aflPairs;  there  muft 
alfo  be  as  many  rods  of  o's. 
Bul  before  we  explain  the  way  of  uíirg 
thefe  rods,  there  is  another  thing  to  be 
known,  'viz.  that  the  figures  on  evcry  rod 
are  'vritten  in  an  order  diílerent  ftom  that 
in  the  tabíe.  Thus,  the  little  fquare  impace 
or  divilion  in  which  the  feveral  produ(5ls 
of  every  column  are  wiitten,  is  dividcd 
into  two  parts  by  a-  line  acrofs  from  ihc 
upper  angleon  the  right  to  the  lower  on 
theleft;  and  if  the  produól  is  a  digit, 
it  is  fet  in  the  lower  divifion  ;  if  it  has 
two  places,  the  firft  is  fet  in  the  lower, 
and  the  fecond  in  the  upper  divifion  ;  but 
ihe  fpaces  on  the  top  are  not  divided : 
nllo  there  is  a  rod  of  digits,  not  divirled, 
which  is  called  the  index  rod,  and  of  tkis 
ws  need  but  one  fingle  rod.  Sec  the 
figure  ofall  the  different  rods,  and  the 
index,  f  párate  from  one  another,  in  píate 
CLXXXVI.  fig.  3.  n°  I. 

Miiltipíícaími  ¿>* Neper's  rods:  firft  J'ay 
down  the  index  rod  j  then  on  the  right 
ot  it  fet  a  rod,  whofe  top  ¡s  ihc  figure  in 
the  hígheíb  place  of  the  multiplicand  : 
iiext  to  this  again,  fet  the  rod,  whofe  top 
>i  the  next  figure  oi'  the  multiplican!  5 
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and  fo  on  ín  order,  to  the  firft  figure* 
Then  is  your  multiplicand  tabulated  fo»* 
all  the  nine  digits  ;  for  in  the  fame  lin^ 
of  fquares  ftanding  againft  every  figure 
of  the  index  rod,  you  have  the  product 
of  that  figure,  and  therefore  yon  have 
no,  more  to  do  but  to  transfer  the  pro- 
ducís and  fum  them.  But  in  taking 
out  thefe  produ5ls  from  the  rods,  the 
order  in  which  the  figures  ftand  obliges 
you  to  a  very  eafy  and  fmali  additions 
thus,  begin  to  take  out  the  figure  in  the 
lower  part,  or  unii*s  place,  of  the  fquare 
of  the  firft  rod  on  the  right :  add  the 
figure  in  the  upper  part  cf  this  rod  to 
that  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  next,  and 
fo  on,  which  may  be  done  as  fáft  as  you 
can  look  on  them.  To  make  this  praáice 
as  clear  as  poflible,  take  the  following  ex- 
ample. 

Exariiple:  To  muhiply  4768  by  185. 
Having  fet  the  rods  rogethcr  for  the 
number  4768  (ihid,  n°  2.)  againft  5  in 
the  index,  I  find  this  number,  by  adding 
according  to  the  rule.  -  -  13840 
Againft  8,  this  number.  -  -  38144 
Againft  3,  this  number,  -  -  i^-^o^ 
Total  produ£l.  1 23  5 6 80 

To  make  the  ufe  of  the  rods  yet  more  re- 
gular and  eafy,  they  are  kept  in  a  fíat 
fquare  box.  whofe  breadih  is  ihí^t  of  te-n 
rods,  and  the  lenoih  that  of  ore  lod,  as 
thick  as  to  hold  fix  (or  as  many  as  you 
pleafe)  the  ca^)acity  of  ihe  box  being  di- 
vided into  ten  cells,  for  the  difPtrent  fpe- 
cies of  rods,  When  the  rods  are  put  up 
in  the  box  (each  fpecies  in  its  own  cell 
diftinguiftied  by  the  firft  figure  of  the  rod 
fet  before  it  on  the  f.T-e  of  the  box  near 
ihe  top)  as  mucii  of  every  rod  flands 
without  the  box  as  íhríws  t!ie  firft  figure 
of  th-it  rod  :  alfo  upon  one  of  the  flat 
fides  without  and  near  the  edge,  upoa 
the  hfthand,  the  índex  rod  is  fíxed  : 
and  along  the  foot  there  is  a  fmal!  l?dge, 
fo  that  the  rods  when  applied  aie  laid 
upon  this  fide,  and  fupported  by  the 
ledge,  which  makes  the  praélice  very  eafy  ; 
but  in  rafe  the  multiplicand  íhouM  have 
more  than  9  places,  that  upper  face  of 
the  box  may  be  m-idc  broader.  Some 
make  ihe  rods  with  four  differfnt  faccs> 
and  figures  on  each  fordiffdrent  purpofes- 
Drvijiofj  ¿y  Neper's  rods:  fi4ft  tabúlate 
your  divifor  j  then  you  have  it  muliiplied 
by  all' the  digit?,  out  of  wliich  you  ma.y 
choofefuch  convenient  divifors  ss  will  be 
next  lefs  to  the  figures  in  the  dividend, 
and  write  llie  index  anfv\'cring  in  the 
13  ^  quoiienr. 
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quolient,  nnd  fo  continually  till  the  work 
js  done.  Thiis  2179788  dividedby  6123, 
gives  in  the  qiiotient  356. 
Having  tabulated  the  divilor,  6123,  you 
íee  that  6123  cannot  be.  had  in  2179  j 
therefore  take  five  place?,  and  on  the  rods 
íind  a  number  that  is  equal,  or  next  lefs 
íü  21797,  which  is  1S369  ;  that  is,  3  times 
the  divifor,  wherefore  íet  3  in  the  quo-' 
tient,  and  fuhllraét  1S369  from  the  figures 
nbove,  and  there  will  remain  3428  ;  to 
which  add  8,  the  next  figure  of  the  divi- 
dend,  and  feek  again  on  the  rods  for  it, 
or  the  next  lefs,  which  you  will  find  to  be 
five  times  í  therefore  fet  5  in  the  quo- 
tient,  and  fubtrafl  3061 5  from  34288, 
and  theie  will  remain  3673  ;  to  which 
add  8,  the  lall  figure  in  ihe  dividend, 
and  finding  it  to  be  juíl  6  limes  the  di- 
vifor, fet  fix  in  the  quotient. 

6123)2179788(356 
18^69  '  • 

34288 
30615 

^  3673^ 
00000 

KEPETA,  the  tall  whlte  fideritis,  or  cat- 
mint,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didyna- 
jmia  gymnofpermia  clafs  of  plants;  the 
cerolla  whereof  confifts  of  a  fingle  rin- 
gent  p*;tal,  the  tube  is  cylindric  and  ¡n- 
curvated,  and  the  limb  dehifcent  5  the 
faux  is  patentj  cordaied  and  terminating 
in  two  íliort  fegmentS}  the  upper  lip  is 
<re£l,  roundifli  and  emarginated ;  the 
lower  one  is  a  roundiíh,  concave,  large, 
cnttre  and  ferrated  j  there  is  no  pericar- 
pium,  but  ihe  feeds,  which  are  roundiflj, 
and  foui'  in  number,  are  contained  in  the 
cup. 

-  Catmint  has  been  greatly  reccmmended 
as  an  uterine  and  nervous  medicine, 
The  people  in  the  ccuntry  ftill  frequent- 
3y  ufe  it  in  form  of  an  infufion  for  thefe 
.  purpoíts,  but  in  the  íliops  it  is  only  kept 
as  an  ingrtdíent  ¡n  Tome  compcfitions. 

>JEPHEW,  a  term  relative  to  únele  and 
aunt,  fignifyíng  a  brother  or  fiíter's  fon  ; 
who.,  according  to  the  civil  law,  ¡s  in 
the  third  degree  of  confanguinity,  but  acr 
cordingto  fhe  canon  in  the  fecond. 

NEPHRITIC,  fomething  that  relates  to 
the  kidreys.  SeeKiDNEYS. 

Nephritic  STOHEjapis  ?iep/jnticus.  SiQ 
the  articie  Lapís. 

Nephritic  wood,  ügKum  íieplriiiaím, 
a  wood  of  a  very  denle  and  compaíl  tex- 
ture^  and  of  a  fine  graip,  brougbt  us 
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from  New  Spain,  ¡n  fmall  blocks,  in  íia 
natural  ftaie,  and  covered  wiih  its  barfe; 
It  is  to  be  chofen  of  a  palé  colour,  found 
and  firm,  and  fuch  as  has  not  loft  its 
acrid  tafte  5  but  the  fureft  teft  of  it  is  the 
infufingitin  water :  for  a  piece  of  itinfuí'- 
cd  only  half  an  hour  in  cold  water,  gives 
it  a  changeable  colour,  which  is  blue  or 
yellow,  as  variouíly  held  to  the  liaht, 
If  the  vial  it  is  in  be  htld  between°ihe 
eye  and  the  light,  the  tinólure  nppcars 
yellow ;  but  if  the  eye  be  placed  betwcea 
the  light  and  the  vial,  it  appears  blue, 
Weoften  meet  with  this  woód  aduherai- 
ed  with  others  of  the  fame  palé  colour  j 
but  the  dulkifli  black  hue  of  the  bark,  is 
a  ftriking  charaéler  of  this. 
The  tree  is  the  coatli  of  Hernández,  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  our  pear-tree,  and 
its  wood  while  frefli  is  much  of  the  fame 
texture  and  colour ;  the  leaves  are  fmall 
and  ohlong,  not  exceeding  haif  an  indi 
in  length,  or  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
breadih  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of 
a  palé  yellow,  and  oblong  íhape,  ftand- 
ing  in  fpikes:  the  cups  they  ftand  in  are 
divided  into  five  fegments  at  the  edge,  and 
are  covered  with  a  reddifli  down.  This 
is  the  beíi  defcription  of  the  tree  that  can 
be  colleéled  from  what  has  been  hitherto 
written  of  it ;  no  bódy  having  had  an  op- 
portuníty  of  taking  its  true  charaí^ers. 
This  wood  is  a  very  good  diuretic,  and 
is  faid  to  be  of  ^reat  ufe  with  the  Indians 
in  all  difeafes  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder, 
and  in  foppreíTions  of  uriñe,  from  what- 
ever  caufe,  It  is  alfo  recommended  in  fe- 
vers  and  obftruílions  of  the  vifcera.  The 
way  of  taking  it,  among  the  Indíans,  is 
only  an  ínfulion  in  cold  water. 

Nephritics,  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
proper  for  difeafes  of  the  kidneys,  efpCT 
cially  the  llonc,  See  Stone. 
Such  particulsfrly  are  the  roots  of  althsea, 
dog*s  grafs,  afparagus,  fago,  pellitory  of 
the  wall,  mallows,  pimpinella,  red  chick- 
peaf«,  peach-kernels,  turpentine,  the 
nephritic  ftone,  the  nephritic  wood, 
and  díurctics.    See  DiURETics, 

NEPHRITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  kidneys.  See  the  ariide 
Ikflammation. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  nephritis,  accord- 
ing to  Boerhaave,  are  a  great  infl^mma- 
tory,  pungent,  burning  pain  in  the 
place  where  the  kidneys  are  fituaied, 
attended  with  a  fever.  The  uriñe  is 
made  often,  but  fmall  in  quaniity,  and 
very  red,  or  flame-coloured,  yet  in  the 
higheft  degree  of  the  difeafe*  watery. 

Ther? 
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Tfiere  ís  a  numbnefs  of  tbe  fhi^h,  a 
pain.  in  the  .groin,  and  tbe  tefticle  of 
the  fame  fíde,  a  pain  in  ihe  iüum,  b¡- 
lious  vomiting,  and  coniinual  ciuóla- 

When  tbe  ínflammatíon  ís  deep,  fays 
HofFman,  tbe  fcver  violent,  tbe  burning 
pain  ¡D  tbe  loins  la/ting,  ihe  difficuhy  oí 
making  Avater  great,  tl>e  body  very 
coltive,  tbe  anxiety  and  ftraítnefs  of  tbe 
piecordia  exquifite,  tbe  uilne  crude  and 
white,  and  finally  wben  tbe  pain  con- 
tinúes to  tbe  fouileentb  day,  tbe  kidney 
will  fuppiirate,  whicb  is  known  from 
the  abatement  of  tbe  pain,  and  from  tbe 
ihick,  purulent  fediment  of  tbe  uriñe. 
This  wiJl  fometimes  laft  feveral  years, 
till  tlieie  is  notbing  left  of  the  kidney 
but  a  6ag.  This  ís  atiended  wiib  abec- 
tic  fever,  and  the  patient  before  be  dies  is 
almoft  reduced  to  a  íkeleton,  If  tbe 
bag  happens  to  buril,  it  bríngs  on  a  re- 
tention  of ,  uriñe,  and  intolerable  pains, 
which  end  ín  deatbé 

When  ibe  difeafe.  is  favourable,  it  ís  cur- 
cd,  accordíng  toBoerbaave,  by  refolution, 
or  a  copious  red  and  tbick  urinje  dif- 
charged  at  on'e  time ;  or,  by  a  lafge  flux 
of  blood  from  tbe  baemorrhoidal  veins,  in 
the  beginning  of  tbe  difeafe.  It  is  cured 
aífo  by  plentliul  bleeding,  revulfion,  and 
dilutionj  and  by  foft  emollient,  antiphlo- 
gifticdccoftions.  HofFman  tbinks  emolli- 
ent clyfters  witbout  any  faline  or  purg- 
ing  ftimulus,  the  principal  help  in  this 
difeafe.  They  may  be  made  of  milk, 
whey,  or  foft  water,  in  whicb  eider  and 
camomile-flowers  bave  been  boüed  j  to 
ijvblch  add  an  punce  or  two  of  fyriip  of 
maríh-mallows,  and  a  dram  of  nitre. 
The  body  fliould  be  kept  ©pen  with  oil 
of  fweet  almonds  j  and  wind  in  tbe 
bowels  íhould  be  difcuíFed,  for  whicb  pur- 
pofe  cumin  feeds  made  iuto  comfits  are 
proper.  Wben  tbere  are  convulfions,  or 
exctífive  pains,  Boerbaave  fays,  tbat  opi- 
aies  are  proper;  and  tbat,  if  the  vomit- 
ing, a  fymptom  of  this  difeafe,  is  too 
frequent,  warm  water  fweetened  with 
honey,  is  beneficial.  The  patient  íhould 
avoid  all  acrimonious  aliment ;  he  íhould 
neithej:  lie  too  hot,  ñor  on  bis  back.  By 
this  method  likewife,  a  nepbritís  arifing 
írom  a  ílone  in  the  kidney,  or  urétera, 
may  be  cured.  Wben  an  abfcefs  is  form- 
ad, the  medicines  muíl  be  powerfully  raa- 
turating  and  emollient.  Wben  the  uriñe 
appcars  .purulent,  they  muíl  be  diuretics 
medicated  waters,  whey,  and  the  like, 
t^gether  with  balfgnaics.    In  this  caíe. 
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HofFman  recommends  emulíions  of  tbe 
four  cold  feeds  and  fweet  almonds  i  fome 
attribute  a  great  virtue.to  cherry-tree 
gum  díírolved  in  whey  and  water,  and 
taken  often.  A  fyrup  of  maríh  inallows 
is  very  nfeful  j  add  to  thefe  tbe  decoc- 
tion  of  verónica,  fweetened  with  honey, 
mixt  with  powdtr  of  nutmegs. 
Arbutbnot  fays,  that  butier-milk,  not  • 
very  four,  has  been  reckoned  a  great  fe- 
cret  in  ulcers  of  thekidneysj  and  that 
chalybeat  waters  bave  been  beneficial  to 
fome:  he  fays,  that  fpruce-beer  is  a 
good  balfamic  in  this  cafe,  and  advifes 
Ibft  malt  líquors  raiber  than  wine.  If 
tbe  difeafe  ends  in  a  fchirrus,  ihere  will 
be  a  palfey,  or  a  lameneís  of  the  adja- 
cent  tbigb,  fays  Boerhaave,  as  alfa  an 
incu;-able  evil;  whence  will  proceed  a 
renal  tabes.  When  tbere  is  a  fuddcn  re- 
niiflion  of  the  pain,  a  cold  fweat,  a 
weak  interaiiuing  pulfe,  biccougbing,  a 
^oppuge  of  uriñe  ;  cr  wben  it  is  livid, 
black,  full  of  hnirs,  fctid,  abounding 
wiih  brown  or,  black  caruncles,  and  a 
fudden  lofs  of  ftrength,  there  is  a  mortal 
.gangrene. 

NKPimOTOMY,  afpecles  of  lithotomy. 
See  tbe  article  Lithotomy. 

ÑEPO TISM,  a  tcrm  ufcd  in  Laly,  in 
fpeaking  of  tbe  authoriry  whicb  tbe 
popes  nephews  and  relations  bave  in  íhe 
adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  of  the 
care  the  popes  take  to  raife  and  enricii 
them.  Many  of  tbe  popes  have  en- 
deavoured  to  reform  tbe  abofes  of  nepo- 
tiím,  which  at  prefent  is  faid  to  be  abo- 
.  liflied. 

NEREIDS,  in  the  pagan  theology,  fea- 
nymphs,  daugbiers  cf  Nereus  and  Doris. 
Hefiod  reckons  up  tiftv  of  them;  and 
Homer  Pa^',  c.  nj*  39.  6f ftr^,  gives  us  a 
liíl  and  defcription  oíthirty  naie  ncreids  : 
VirgiPs  lili  of  tbe  nereids  is  Ihorter,  but 
diverfified  with  pretty  circumílances,  as 
nnay  be  feen  Georg.Mh,  iv.  «z;.  336  &f 
feq, 

The  nereids  werc  eíleemed  very  band- 
fome,  infomucli  that  CaíTiope,  the  wife 
cf  Cephtus,  king  cf  Ethiopia,  baviiig 
triumpbed  over  all  the  beautles  of  the 
age,  and  daring  to  vie  v-'ith  the  nereids, 
they  were  íó  enraged  that  they  fent  a 
prodigious  fea-monlier  into  tbe  country  ; 
and  to  appeafe  them  íhe  was  comma^nd- 
ed  by  tbe  oracle  to  expofe  her  daugbter 
Andrómeda,  bound  to  a  rock,  to  be  de- 
voured  by  the  moníler. 
In  antient  monuments  tbe  nereids  are  rc- 
prefented  riding  upon  fea-horíéí,  foroe- 
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times  with  an  enlire  human  form,  and, 
ár  órher  times,  with  the  tail  of  a  finí. 

NEREIS,  in  the  hiítory  oF  fliell-fiíh,  the 
faine  with  the  ftomatia,  See  Stomatia. 

Kereis,  in  the  hiftory  of  infefls,  a  genus 
of  inle<5Vs  oF  the  oriler  <Jt'  the  gymnar- 
thria»  the  body  of  which  is  t  f  a  cylin- 
dric  figure,  and  the  tenracula  four  in 
number,  but  two  of  thein  are  oíiially  very 
íhort,  and  ofttn  fcarce  perceptible. 

NERICIA,  a  province  of  S%yeden,  bound- 
ed  by  Weftmanía,  on  the  north  ;  by 
Sunderland,  on  the  eall  j  and  by  Goth- 
land  on  the  fouth  and  welt. 

KERIUM,  the  Rose  bay,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confiíls  of 
a  íingle  infundibuliform  pttal ;  tlie  tube 
ís  cylindric,  and  Ihorter  than  the  cup; 
ihe  liinb  is  very  large  and  divided  into 
five  broad,  obtufe,  oblique  fegments  ;  the 
fruit  confifts  of  two  cyiindric,  aciuni- 
rated,  long,  ereól  folíeles,  formed  each  of 
ene  valve,  and  openÍ4ig  Jongitudinally  j 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  oblong,  coro- 
nated  with  a  downy  matter,  and  placed 
in  ñn  ¡nvbricated  manner, 

NERVES,  ?ier-vi,  in  anatom)',  are  cylin- 
drical  whitiíh  parts,  ulually  fíbrofe  in 
their  ftru^urej  or  compofed  of  cluíters 
of  filaments,  ariñng  from  the  hrain,  or 
rather  íVom  lis  medtilla  ol>longaia  with- 
in  ihe  íkuli,  and  from  thefpinal  mariow, 
and  lunning  from  thence  to  every  pait  of 
llie  body. 

Síruélurc  aiid  ufe  of  the  Nerves.  This 
is  eafily  perceived  in  moít  of  the  largcr, 
and  lojiie  of  the  fmaller  ones  :  for  bffidts 
the  blood-veflTels  ihey  receive,  and  the 
membraHes  ihey  are  fur/ounded  with, 
they  are  feen  /f.»  be  compofed  of  a  fibrous 
muter:  or,  as  it  were,  of  bunóles  or 
cliulrrs  of  whit?,  cylindrica],  and  very 
Hender  filamtnt^j  which,  on  the  ftri6\eít 
examination,  appear  to  be  folid,  and 
withüüt  any  cavity.  Liewenhoeck  in- 
deed  aíiirmf»,  that  he  had  often  found  a 
cavity  in  them  5  but  he  is  not  free  from 
errors  in  many  of  his  microícopical  ob- 
lervaHons.  But  though  we  cannot  dif- 
cover  any  caviiy,  mnth  lefs  a  fluid  con- 
tained  in  themj  yct  it  is  very  poflible 
th^t  there  may  be  fucli  caviiies,  and  fuch 
a  fluid,  only  too  fmali  to  be  perceived  by 
us:  and  for  the  a^ual  «xilltnce  of  futh 
a  fluid,  known  by  the  n.in)e  of  animal 
ípirjts,  many  probable  arguments  are 
adduced. 

The  great  ufe  of  the  rervcs,  therefore, 
tl  otigli  we  9U*C  not.  able  peifcflly  to  de- 
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monftrate  ít,  feems  to  be  to  convoy  fo 
all  parís  of  the  body  a  fluid  of  an  ex« 
tremely  fubtile  kind,  fccreted  in  the  brain 
and  fpinal  marrow,  and  deftined  for  no 
lefs  noble  a  purpofe  than  the  fenfaiion, 
moiion,  and  nutriiion  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  ihe  whole  human  fabric.  Thúífe 
who  would  enter  farther  into  this  fub- 
je6>,  may  confult  Heífter's  Anatomy, 
Boerhaave's  chapter  on  the  brain,  in  his 
inftitutes  5  Morgagni's  Adverfar.  where 
he  treats  it  judicioufly  and  deeplyj  and 
after  thefe,  Burggrave  on  the  exiltence 
of  the  animal  fpirits.  See  alfo  the  ar- 
ticle  Brain. 

The  antients  found,  that  by  cutting, 
tying  or  comprefling  any  nerve,  orany 
olher  way  intercepting  its  communica- 
tion  with  the  brain,  the  parts  to  which 
it  belongtd  were  immediately  deprived 
cf  ai!  fenfe  and  motion.  One  reinark- 
able  inftance  of  this  is,  the  makingan 
animal  dumb  by  tying  the  nerves  ncar 
the  wind-pipe,  We  read  in  Galen, 
a  boy  who  became  quite  dumb  by  lu 
íng  boih  the  recurrent  nerves  dividtd. 
The  experiment  of  cutting  thefe  nerves 
in  brute  animáis,  was  repeated  and  cor- 
firmed  by  Vefalius  ;  and  Dr.  Martin  aí- 
fures  US,  he  tried  it  íiiccefsfully  on  a  pigj 
ñor  did  the  animal  recover  its  voice,  as 
fome  have  fufpeíled  it  might.  As  the 
vo!ce  depends  on  a  properapertureof  ilie 
glotii?,  it  feems  likely  that,  when  the  re- 
current nerves  are  cut,  the  glotiis  will 
always  ftand  open,  and  be  incapacitated 
from  being  fliutat  the  will  of  the  animal. 
An  anonynious  phyfician  offers  what  be 
calis  an  experimentum  crucis,  in  proof 
of  the  nerves  being  compofed  of  cylÍB* 
drícal  canals,  containing  a  fluid:  it  is 
the  d:mcnítration  of  the  optic  nerve  in- 
flated  and  dried,  which  appears  cánula: 
to  the  naked  eye.  See  the  artide  Ex- 
perimentum CRUCIS, 
Orii^fHy  diftribution,  and  iiames  of  ik 
Nerves.  The  nerves  are  ufually  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  thofe  which  anfc 
from  the  hrain,  and  thofe  arifing  from  ibc 
fpinal  marrow,  See  píate  CLXXXVII, 
fig.  I  and  z. 

The  nerves  of  the  brain  are  nine  p.ii' 
1.  Tlu'  olfaclory  pair,  {ihid.  fig.  ^'a,a.) 
which  pdTing  through  the  os  cribrofum, 
are  fpread  cver  ihe  membrane  of  the 
noílrilü»  z.  l'he  optic  pair,  (ibid.hyb.) 
which  by  their  expanfion  form  ihe  retir» 
of  the  eye.  3.  The  motary  palr  of  tn; 
eyes,  (iínd.  r,  c.)  each  of  which  is  di- 
vjded,  near  the  orbit,  into  fix  partí,  of 
faranchesj 
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branclies ;  of  which,  ín  humsn  fubjeéís, 
ihe  firft  branch  goes  to  ihe  elevator  pal- 
pebrse  j  the  fecond,  to  the  elevator  of 
the  eye ;  the  third,  to  the  depreflbr  ; 
the  fourth,  to  ihe  adducenl ;  the  fiíih  to 
ihe  inferior  obh'que  mufcle  ;  and  the  fixih, 
inte  the  tunics  of  the  eye  :  but,  ín  other 
animáis,  they  are  divided  much  other- 
wife.  4.  The  pathetic  pair  ofWilli«, 
(ibid.  df  d.)  which  are  very  fmall,  and 
run  to  the  trochlear  mufcle  of  the  eje. 
5.  The  guítaiory  pair,  which  are  very 
large,  and  divided  within  the  cranium 
inio  tUree  branches,  (ibid.f,/,)  imme- 
diately  under  the  dura  mater :  of  thefe 
the  firíl  branch,  called  the  ophthalmic, 
rnns  to  various  parts  of  and  about  the 
eye,  the  eye-lids,  the  mufcles  of  the 
forehead  and  nofe,  and  the  integuments 
of  the  face.  The  fecond  branch  may 
be  called  the  fuperior  raaxillary  one,  as 
being  finally  diítributed  ihrough  all  parts 
cf  the  upper  jaw,  the  lips,  nofe,  palate, 
uvula,  gums,  teeih  :  a  branch  of  it  alfo 
runs  lo  the  ear,  and  ¡oining  with  a  branch 
ofthe  fcvenlh  pair,  forms  the  chordatyin- 
pani.  The  third  branch  may  be  called 
the  maxillaris  inferior,  as  being  diílri- 
buted  over  the  fevcral  parts  of  ihe  lower 
jaw,  the  tongue,  and  other  parts  of  the 
mouih  i  whence  the  whole  pair  of  nervts 
kas  obtained  the  ñame  of  par  guíla- 
torium  j  though  a  great  part  cf  them 
ferves  to  very  diíFerent  purpofes,  and  is 
carried  to  parts  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  taíling.  6.  The  abducent  pair, 
(ibid,  gy  g.)  except  a  branch  for  the  for- 
raaiion  ofthe  intercoftal  ncrve,  iswholly 
carried  to  the  abducent  mufcle  of  the 
eye  5  whence  its  ñame.  The  intercoHal 
ntrve  (ib'id,  fig.  i  and  2,  /,  7,  /,  /,  ?n, 
kz,)  is  formed  either  of  ramifications  of 
the  two  pieceding  nerves,  or  oniy  of 
thofe  of  the  fixth  pair.  It  makes  its 
way  out  of  the  cranium  by  the  psífage 
of  the  internal  carotid,  and  deícends 
near  the  eíghth  pair  through  the  neck  5 
and  thence  through  the  breaít  and  abdo- 
men, even  ta  the  pelvis  ;  and  in  its 
way,  makes  various  plexufes  and  ganglia, 
and  fends  branches  to  almoft  sil  the  paits 
contained  in  the  bread  and  abdomen. 
7.  The  auditory  pair,  (ibid.  h.) 
arife  with  two  tiunks  j  the  one  of  which 
is  called  the  portio  dura,  or  hard  portion  5 
the  other  the  p©rtio  moUis,  or  íofr  por- 
tion. This  laft  enters  the  foramen  of 
ihe  os  peirofum,  and  thence  ihvough  va- 
rious Hule  aper^ur^?  g€t$  inso  the  U* 
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byrinth  'of  the  ear,  where  ít  ís  expand- 
ed  over  all  its  parts,  and  conítitutes  the 
primary  organ  of .  hearmg.  The  harder 
portion,  paífing  the  aquaeduól  of  Fallo- 
pius,  fends  back  one  branch  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  :  ít  alfo  fends  off 
another  branch,  which  helps  to  form  the 
chorda  tympani  5  and  oihers  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  tympanum.  The  reft  of 
ibis  pair  goes  to  the  external  éar  j  the 
pericranium,  the  mufcles  of  the  os  hy- 
oides,  the  lips,  the  eye-lids,  and  the 
parotids.  8.  The  parvagum^z¿/¿/.  kyk^k,} 
with  the  acceíTorius  of  WiIHs,  país  out 
near  the  lateral  finufes  cf  the  dura  ma- 
ter, and,  defcending  through  the  neck 
and  thorax  to  the  abdomen,  fend  out 
branches  by  the  way  to  the  larynx,  the 
pharynx,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
efpecially  to  the  ilomach,  It  alfo  fends 
off  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
large  branches,  which  are  variouíly  ¡m- 
plicated  in  the  neck,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen, with  the  linguals,  the  cervicals, 
and  the  iniercoflals.  9.  The  lingual 
pair  go  immediattly  to  the  tongue,  and 
are  called  by  fome  the  motary  nerves  of 
the  tongue  j  but  by  others,  with  more 
juítice,  the  guftatory  nerves. 
We  are  to  obferve,  fays  Heifter,  that  the 
pair  of  nerves,  which  the  generality  of 
wríters  have  called  the  tenth  pair  of  the 
head,  are,  for  many  unanfwerable  rea- 
fons,  to  be  properly  called  the  firíl  pair 
of  nerves  of  the  neck. 
Of  the  nerves  which  arife  from  the 
fpinal  marrow,  they  are  properly  thiriy- 
two  pair.  ^ 

Thofe  of  the  neck  are  no  lefs  than  eight 
pair  ;  and  from  them  there  are  innu- 
mtrabJe  branches  diftribuied  through 
the  mufcles  of  the  head,  the  neck,  the 
fcapula,  and  the  humerus,  marked  A, 
B,  C,  D,  feff.  to  O,  O,  the  eighth  and 
Jaft  pair:  from  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  pair  are  formed  the  nerves  of  the 
diaphragmj  and  the  fixih,  feventh,  and 
cighih  pair,  together  with  P  the  firft 
pair  cf  the  back,  form  the  fix  robuít 
nerves  of  the  arms  and  hands.  To  this 
divifion  is  the  acceíTory  fpinal  netve  of 
WilÜs  to  be  referred,  which  arifes  about 
the  origin  of  the  third  or  fourih  pair, 
The  nerves  of  the  back  are  iweive  pair 
marked  P  P,  QJ^,"  R,  S,  to  Z  and 
a,  &c.  which,  befides  the  branch 
they  give  to  the  brachial  nerves,  run  en- 
tirely  in  ihe  fame  furrowalong  the  couife 
ef  tlie  ribv,  and  ate  difperfed  over  ihe 

jpicut^. 
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¡bTeura,  the  intercoftal,  peflorál,  and  ab- 
dominal mufcles,  the  breaíl,  and  olhér 
parts  of  the  thorax. 

The  nerves  of  the  loins  are  five  pair, 
márked  t,  <p,  a>,  r,  0;  with  their  bránch- 
«s,  tí,  Xi  ^>  ¿c.  Thefe  are  ín  general 
dilperfed  over  the  loins,  the  peritohaeum, 
dnd  the  ¡nteguments  and  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen  :  and  befides  this,  their  firlt 
l^air  often  gives,  on  .eachfide,  a  branch 
lo  the  diaphragm,  The  fecond  pair  áfter 
jnofculating  with  the  branches  of  the 
£rft,  third,  and  fourih  pair,  forms  the 
crural  nerves,  6  6,  77,  8  8,  fiff.  which 
áre  diftributed  over  the  anterior  párt  óf 
the  thigh :  ánd  in  the  fanne  mánner,  a 
fcranch  ¡s  formed  of  the  corijunflioñs  óf 
ihe  íecond,  third,  and  fourih  pair,  which 
paíTes  thrpugh  the  gréat  foramen  of  the 
os  pubis  to  the  fcrotum,  the  teftides, 
and  the  adjoining  párts.  The  fourth  arid 
£fih  páir  of  the  nerves  of  the  loíris,  ¡oin- 
ing  with  the  fírft,  fecond,  third,  ánd 
fourth  pair  of  the  os  facrum,  conipofe  the 
nerve  called  ifchiatic,  which  is  the  largeft 
in  the  body,  being  markcd  3,  3,  in  fig.  2. 
ít  defcends  along  the  hinder  párt  of  the 
thigh,  and  its  branches  are  diílributéd 
over  the  whole  leg,  the  foot  and  toes ; 
being  marked  15,  17,  i8>  S'r. 
The  nerves  of  the  facrum  form  five  ór  fíjc 
pair,  though  not  always  deteréiínátely 
and  regularly  fo :  they  pafs  through  the 
foramína  óf  this  bone,  and  thé  fupén'or 
enes  of  them,  as  already  oblerved,  com« 
pofe  thé  ifchiatic  nerve ;  and  what  remains 
is  difpérfed,  in  a  multitude  of  ramífica- 
tions,  over  íhe  parts  contained  ín  the 
pelvis,  the  inteftinum  re6lum,  ihebladder, 
the  parts  pf  géneration,  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent.  They  are  márked,  iñ  the  figure, 
A,  S,  n,  r,  &c. 

Wé  íliáll  only  add,  thát  i,  1,  fig.  x. 
reprefent  the  bráchial  nerves ;  2,  2,  Í£ff. 
the  Communications  of  the  vertebral 
íiervcs  with  the  intercoftals  5  /,  /,  re- 
markable  Communications  between  the 
phrenic  nerves  and  the  inlercoílals  ;  /,  u, 
u,  &c,  the  acceíTory  nérve  of  the  eighih 
pair  ;  Xy  x,  the  phrenic  nerves  ;  and  z, 
the  nerves  which  go  to  the  teftes,  uterus, 

Wounds  of  the  Nerves.  Üpon  the  divifion 
of  a  nerve,  Heifter  obferves,  that  the  limb 
to  vvhich  that  nerve  was  extended  hecomes 
inftantly  rigid,  void  of  fenfaiion,  and 
wiihers  :  fo  that  ít  is  no  wonder  that  a 
man  ínílantly  expires,  upon  the  divifion 
of  thofe  nerves  which  are  feiít  to  the  heart 
or  diaphragm  :  a  wound    aifo  aUended 


wíih  gfeát  dátigei*  where  thé  nerve  ís  on/y 
pártially  vvoüh(íed,  and  not  entirely  d¡- 
vided  ;  fór  the  woünded  fibres  contraét 
themfelves,  ánd  thofe  which  rémain  uñ- 
divided  fuffer  too  gréát  an  extenfion, 
which  vvill  bring  on  moft  violent  pains, 
fpafms,  convulfions,  inflammatíons,  arid 
gangrenéé,  ánd  fometimes  deaih  iifelf, 

Confent  of  the  Nervous  farts^   Se¿  the 
article  Con  sé  NT. 

NÉST,  nuius,    Séé  tHe  árticle  NiDus. 

NESTORÍANS,  áchriftián  fea,  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Ñeftoríus,  bííliop  ánd  patriarch 
of  CoriftantinÓplej  who,  ábout  the  year 
429,  taught  that  theré  were  two  perfons 
¡n  Jéfus  Chrift,  the  divine  ánd  the  hu- 
man, which  are  uhited,  not  hypoíbiicaily 
ór  fubftántiálly,  but  ih  á  myftícal  mán- 
ner :  wheñcé  he  concluded,  that  Mary 
was  the  mother  of  Chrift  ánd  not  the 
rnother  of  God.  Fór  this  opinión,  Ñe- 
ílorius  was  condemned  and  depofed  by 
the  council  of  Ephéfus ;  and  the  decree 
of  this  council  was  corifirmed  by  the  em- 
peror  Theodofius,  who  bániílied  the  bl- 
íhop  to  á  monartery. 
Thofe  chriftians  who  at  this  day  are  called 
neftorians  and  chaldeans,  arcvery  nu« 
fneroú?,  and  are  fpread  óver  Mefopoia- 
míá,  and  álong  the  riyer  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates:  they  are  evcn  got  into  the  Iri- 
dies, and  into  Tártary  ánd  China. 
Thofe  of  India  fettied  thére  unciera 
neftorian  prieft  cálled  John,  who,  in  the 
year  1145,  got  himfelf  declared  kihg  of 
Indoftán,  ánd  grew  very  famous  under 
the  narae  of  Prefter  John.  The  nefto- 
rians, thóugh  they  fpeak  the  language 
of  the  refpeftive  couñtries,  only  cmciate 
¡n  the  chaldee  or  fyriac  tongue.  The  ne- 
ftorian monks  are  habited  iñ  a  black 
gown  tiéd  with  a  leathern  girdJe,  and 
wear  a  blue  turban»  The  nuns  are 
dreíTed  much  after  thé  fame  mahnér, 
excepting  that  they  tie  a  kind  of  black 
vcil  about  their  heads  and  about  their 
chins.  They  muft  be  forty  years  oíd  be- 
fore  they  take  the  monaftic  habit. 

NÉT,  a  device  for  catching  fifli  and  fovyl. 
See  the  article  Fishery. 
The  taking  fowls  by  nets,  is  the  readieft 
and  moft  advantageous  of  all  others, 
where  numbers  are  to  be  taken.  Tlie 
making  the  nets  is  very  eaíy,  and  what 
every  rrue  fportíman  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  for  himfelf,  All  the  necefl'ary  tools 
are  wooden  needles,  of  which  there 
ftiould  be  feveral  of  diíFcrent  fizes,  fome 
round  and  others  flat :  a  pair  of  round- 
pointed  apd  flat  ftififer?,  wA  wheel  to 
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XYincl  off  the  thread.    The  packthread  miles  ín  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 

i¿  to  be  of  differeni  ftiength  ahd  thick-  two  hundred  miles  ín  breadth  from  eaft 

nefe,  according  to  the  foit  of  bircls  to  be  to  weíl.    They  coníift  of  fevenreen  pro- 

taken  5   and  the  general  fize  of  the  vinces ;  ten  of  which  are  called  the 

inéíhes,  íf  not  for  very  fmall  birds,  is  aullrian  arvd  french  Neiherlands,  and 

tw©  inches  from  point  to  point,    The  the  other  feven  Ünited-Provinces. 

nétí  fl^ouid  neither  be  made  too  deep  NETTINGS,  in  a  íhip,  a  fort  of  grates 

¿br  too  íong,  for  they  are  then  difficull  made  of  fmall  ropes,  feized  together  witht 

ib  manage;  and  they  muíl  be  verged  on  rope-yarn  or  tvvine,  and  fixed  on  the 

each  fide  wiih  twifted  thread.    The  na-  quarters  and  in  the  tops ;  they  are  £bme- 

fural  colour  of  the  thread  is  too  bright  tin\es  ftretchcd  upon  the  ledges  from  the 

ánd  palé,  and  is  therefore  in  many  pafcs  wafte-trees  fo  the  roof-trees,  from  the 

tobealtered.    The  moft  ufual  colour  is  top  of  the  fore  caftle  to  the  poopj  and 

the  ruíTet,  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  fometimes  are  laid  in  the  wafte  of  a  íhip 

plunging  the  net  after  it  is  madé,  intoa  to  ferve  inftead  of  gratings. 

tanner'spit,  and  letting  it  lie  there  till  it  NETTLE.   urtica,  in  botany.    See  the 

be  fufficiently  tinged  :  this  is  of  a  double  articlc  ürtica. 

fervice  to  the  net,  fince  it  preferves  the  The  root  of  the  common-nettie  is  ac- 

thread  as  well  as  áhers  the  colour.   The  counted  diuretic  and   lithontriptic  :  it 

¿reen  colour  is  given  by  chopping  fome  ferves  alfo  to  purify  the  blood,  and  is  good 

green  wheat  and  boiling  it  in  water,  in  fpittings  of  blood,  haemorrhages,  and 

•;índ  then  foaking  the  net  in  this  green  the  menfes.    The  feeds  of  the  roman- 

tinñure.    The  yellow  colour  is  giyen  in  nettle  are  recommended  in  the  aílhma, 

the  fame  manner  with  the  decoéiion  of  and  other  diforders  of  the  Jungs. 

celindine,  which  givts  a  palé  ftraw-co-  i^f/Zí/ Nettle.  SeeLAMiUM. 

lour,  which  is  the  colour  of  ííubble  in  Nettle  tree,  cehis.    See  Celtis. 

the  harveíl- time.  Thebrown  nets  are  to  NETTüNO,  a  port-town  of  Iialy,  in  the 

be  ufed  on  ploughed  lands,  the  green  on  Compagna  di  Roma  i  fituated  on  the 

grafs  grounds,  and  the  yellow  on  Itubble  Mediterranean,  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 

lánds.  Rome. 

JíETE  DIEZEÜGMENON,  in  the  antient  NEUENSTAT,    a  town  of  Gcrmany, 

nnific,  one  of  the  chords  of  the  greek  iwelve  miles  noríh-eaft  of  Hailbron. 

fyftem,  anfwering  to  ihe  Efimi  of  the  NEVERS,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of 

third  cílave  of  ihc  modern,    See  the  ar-  the  Nivernois:  eaft  long,  3'  15',  north 

ticlc  DiAGRAM.  lat.  46°  50'. 

Nete  Hvperbol^on,  ín  antient  mufic,  NEUFCHATTEAU,  a  town  of  Luxem- 

íhe  hi^jhelt  or  inoft  acute  of  the  chords  burg,  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Sedan, 

of  the  antient  diagram»    anfwering  to  NEUFCHATTEL,  the   capital   of  the 

the  Aítfi  la  of  the  third  oflave  of  the  counlies  of  Neufchatiel  and  Vallengin, 

organ.  in  Switzerland,  which  together  form  one 

Nete  synpmmenon,  ín  antient  mulíc,  free  and  indcpendent  íiate,   fubjeft  to 

ihc  higbeft   chord  of  a  teirachord,  or  the  king  of  Pruífia:  eaft  long.  6®  35% 

fourth,  of  the  grcek  fyftem,   added  to  noth  lat,  47*»  jo', 

make  B  flat  fall  between  the  72iefe  and  Neufchattel  is  alfo  a  town  of  Nor- 

or  our  A  and  B,  which  till  mandy,  in  France,  twenty-tbree  railes 

then  had  the  ¡nterval  of  a  tone-major  be-  north-eaft  of  Rouen. 

tween  them.    This  chord  has  the  fame  NEVIN,  or  Newin,  a  raaiket-town  of 

found  with  the  paranete  diezeugmenon,  North-Wales,  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft 

orourD  by  B  flat.    See  Pjagram.  of  Caernarvon. 

NETHERLANDS,  antiently  called  Bd-  NEVIS,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iftands,  dí- 

gia,  but  fmce  denominated  Low-Coun-  vided  from  the  eaft  end  of  St.  Chriftophers 

tries,  or  Nttherlands,  from  their  low  by  a  narrow  channel, 

fmiation,  are  fituated  between  a  and  7^  NEURADA,  in  boiany,  a  gcnus  of  the 

of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  50  and  decandria-monogynia  claís  of  plañís,  the 

53*  30'  of  north  latitude;    and  are  flower  of  which  confifts  cf  five  equal  pe- 

houndedby  the  german-feaon  the  north;  tais,  and  its  fruit  is  an  orbiculated  de- 

Germany  on  tííe  eaft  j  by  Lorrain  and  preíled  capfule,  convex  on  the  under- 

France  on  the  fouth  ;   and  by  anoiher  part,  and  every  where  armed  with  afcend- 

pari  oí  France  and  the  briiiíh  feas  on  the  ent  prickies  :  it  contains  ten  cells,  in  each 

V'Tlti  c^tencling  near  three  hundred  of  which  is  ^  fmgle  feed» 

NEU- 
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NEURITICS,  in  pbarmacy,  medicines 
good  in  diforders  oí  thc  nerves, 

NEUROGRAPHY,  fignifies  a  defcriplíon 
ofthe  nerves,  as  neurology  does  a  dif- 
courfe  concerning  ihem.    See  Nerves. 

,^ÍEUR0PTERA,  in  the  hiftory  oí  infeas, 
a  ñame  given  to  that  clals  of  infecís, 
which  have  membranaceous  wings,  with 
nerves  and  veins  dirppfed  in  a  rcticulated 
form  in  them. 

NEUSTAT,  a  city  of  Gsrmany,  thírty 
miles  (buth  of  x'ienna. 

Neustat  ¡s  alfo  a  town  of  lower-Saxony, 
fixteen  miles  norlh-vveít  of  ihe  city  of 
Hanover. 

NEUTER,  or  Neuter-cender,  in 
grammar,  one  of  the  ihree  genders  of 
nouns,  fo  called  as  being  neither  mafcu- 
line  ñor  feminine.  See  the  article 
Gendebl. 

Neuter-verbs.    See  the  article  Verb. 

KEUTRAL  SALTS,  ampng  chemifts,  ^ 
fort  or  falts  neither  acid  ñor  alkaline,  but 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  See  the 
anieles  Acid  and  Alkali. 
The  principal  falts  of  this  kind,  are  com- 
mon-falt,  nitre,  aphronitre,  the  eíTential 
iálts  of  plants,  and  thofe  obtained,  by 
boiling,  from  fome  medicinal  waters. 
Such  températe  and  neuiral  falts,  are 
both  fafeíl  and  moll  eíbcacíous  in  curing 
many  of  thc  diforders  incident  to  man- 
kind.  They  are  known  by  making  no 
degree  of  effervefccnce,  either  with  acids 
or  alkalies,  but  become  quite  faturated 
uoon  the  affufion  of  fuch  iiquors, 

NEUTRALITY,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  or 
thing  that  is  neuter,  or  tliat  takes  part 
with  neither  fide. 

NEW-MOON,  ?ieomeniat  ftri£lly  fpeaking, 
is  the  ftate  oí  the  moon  a  liitíe  after  her 
conjunción  with  the  fun;  though  it  is 
oflen  nfed  for  the  conjunflion  itfelf.  See 
the  articles  MooN  and  Neomenia- 

JIEWARK,  a  borough-town  of  Nüliing- 
Jiamíliire,  fifteen  miles  north  eaít  qf 
Noftingham. 

If  ffnds  two  members  to  pnriíament, 
K£  WBOROÜGH,  a  market-town  of  An- 
^^lefey,  fiftttn  miles  norih-weít  of  Beau- 
miris. 

NKWBURG,  a  city  ofBavaria,  in  Qer- 
many,  twenty  eight  miles  north- caít  of 
Aiígíburg.  . 

Kewburc  is  alfo  the  ñame  of  two  other 
towns  of  Gernjsny ;  onc  in  Swahia, 
twfcnty  five  miles  welt  cf  Stutgart  5  and 
the  cther,  Iiktiwift;  ¡n  Swabía,  twdve 
miles  north  oí  Balll, 
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NEWBURY,  a  market-town  cf  Berkí})Ire, 
fifteen  miles  weíi  of  Reading. 

NEWCASTLE,  the  county-town  of  Ñor- 
thumb¿rland,  íiiuated  on  the  river  Tine; 
weft  long.  I**  10',  north  lat.  55^. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

Newcastle,  a  borough-town  of  Staf- 
fordíliire,  ten  miles  north  of  Stafford, 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Kewcastle,  a  market  town  of  Carmar- 
iheníhire,  in  South- Wales,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Carmarthen. 

NEWEL,  in  architeflure,  is  the  upright 
poli  which  a  pair  of  winding-ft.nrs  tujn 
about ;  this  is  properly  a  cyünder  of 
llone  which  bears  on  the  ground,  and  is 
fonned  by  the  end  of  the  fteps  of  the 
winding-ítairs.  There  are  glíb  newels 
of  wood,  which  are  pieces  of  timben 
placed  perpendicularly,  receivíng  ihe 
tenants  cf  the  fteps  of  the  wooden-ftairs 
into  their  morticep,  and  on  which  are 
fitted  the  íliafts  and  refts  of  the  ftair-cafe, 
and  the  Hights  of  each  ftory. 

NEWFIDLERS  SEA,  a  lake  thirly.five 
miles  long,  on  the  north-weft  pait  of 
Upper  Hungary. 

NEW-FOREST,  a  part  of  Hampíhire, 
oppofite  to  the  lile  of  Wight,  appropri- 
ated  by  a£l  of  parliament  for  the  growth 
of  oaks  to  htiild  the  roya)  navy.  See 
the  article  FOREST, 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  triangular  ¡fland, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length 
froni  north  to  fonih,  and  two  hundred 
miles  in  breadth  at  the  bafe,  from  eaft  to 
weft  j  fituated  in  North- A  menea,  be- 
tween  55  and  61*  of  weft  longitnde, 
and  between  47  and  52**  of  north  lati- 
tude:  hounded  by  the  narrovv  ftreights 
of  Belifle  on  the  north  j  by  the  Allaniif- 
ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouih  5  and  by  ihe 
bay  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  weft.  Il  is 
fubje6l  to  England  j  but  the  fiftiing-bapks 
on  this  coaft  are  frequented  by  moflea- 
ropean  nations, 

NEV/  ENGLAND.    See  England. 

NEWHAUSEL,  a  city  ofUpptr  Hungary, 
fituated  on  the  river  Neytra  :  eaft  long, 
iS"  12',  north  lat.  48*^  25'. 

NEWMARK,  a  city  of  Tranfilvania, 
fubjea  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  eaft  long. 
s-;**  25',  north  lat.  47°  35'. 

Newmark  is  alfo  a  town  of  Germany 
in  the  palatinate  ofBavaria,  thirty  miles 
north-weft  of  Ratiíbon. 

NEWMARKET,  a  market-town,  fituat- 
ed boih  in  Cambridgeftiire  and  Suífolit, 
twelve  miles  eaU  cf  Cambridge. 
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íÍEWNHAM,  a  market-town,  ten  miles 

foutb-vveíl  of  Glocefter, 
NEVVPORT,   a  port-town  of  Flanders, 
nine  miles  fouth-vveít  of  Oítend. 

Newport  is  alio  a  borough  town  of  the 
Ifle  oí  Wight,  which  fends  two  members 
toparlíament. 

NewPORT  is  alfo  a  borough  of  Cornwal, 
ten  miles  weft  of  Launceílon,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

Newport  is  alfo  ihe  ñame  of  fcveral 
market-towns ;  one  fífteen  miles  eaíl 
of  Sbrewíbury  ;  another  cighteen  miles 
fouth-vveft  oi  Monmouth  j  and  a  third 
fixteen  miles  north-ealt  of  St.  Davids. 

Newport-pagnel,  a  market  town,  fix- 
leen  miles  north  of  Ailíbury.  ^ 

NEWSTAT,  ihename  of  feveral  towits  ; 
one  eight  miles  north  of  Landau  ;  ano- 
ther fífteen  miles  fouth-weít  of  Ratifbon  ; 
a  ihird  in  Silefi-i,  fífteen  railes  fonth  cf 
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laws,  fefr.  to  account  for  other  thíngs  : 
and  in  this  fenfe,  the  nevvtonian  is  the 


Brefliwj  a  fourth  in  Hungary,  fixty- 
ííve  miles  eaíl  of  Tockay  j  and  n  fífch  in 
Moravia,  ten  miles  nonh  of  Olmutz. 

J»JEWT,  or  Eft,  in  zoology.  Sce  the 
articles  Eft  and  LrZARD. 

NEWTON,  a  borough- town,  thitty-five 
miles  foufh  of  LTncafter. 
It  fends  two  members  to  pirliament. 

Newton  is  alfo  a  borough  town  in  the 
'Iflc  of  Wighr,  twcive  miles  fouih  of 
Southimptun  :  it  fends  two  mtmbers  to 
parliamtnt. 

KEWTONíAN.PniLOSOPHY,thédor- 
trine  of  the  univerfe,  and  particularly  of 
rhe  heavenly  bodies  j  theirlaws,  affe<5líon«, 

as  (Jelivered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 
1  he  term  Newtonian  philofophy  is  ap- 
püed  very  diífeienfly  by  diífcreíU  aii- 
thors.  Some,  iinder  this  phiíoíbphy, 
indude  all  the  corpufcular  philofophy, 
cünlidcred  as  it  now  ftands  corre¿ledand 
reformed  by  the  difcoveries  and  improve- 
iner.ts  mnde  in  the  feveral  parts  there^  f 
by  Sir  If.iac  Newton.  In  thi«  fenfe  ¡t  is 
that  's  Giavefande  calis  his  Elemet.ts  of 
Phyfics,  an  Introdu6\ion  to  the  Newta- 
nian  philofophy  ;  and  in  this  lenfe,  the 
newtonian  is  the  fime  with  the  rew 
philofophy,  inoppoíjtion  to  the  caitefian, 
the  peripatet'c,  and  the  antient  corpuf- 
cular philofophy.  See  Cartesian,  &c. 
Oihers,  by  newtonian  philofophy,  mean 
the  method  or  order  which  Sir  Ifaac  ob- 
(erves  in  philofophizing,  ^iz,  the  reafon- 
ing  and  drawing  of  conclufions  dire6>ly 
iiom  phDcnomena,  exchifive  of  all  preví- 
CJI8  hypothefes ;  the  beginning  from  fim- 
pie  principies,  deducing  the lirft  powcrs 
and  laws  of  nature  from  a  few  feléa 
phwnomena,  and  ihen  spplyirg  ihgfe 
VüL.  111. 


fame  with  the  experimental  philofophy. 
See  the  article  Experimental. 
Others  again,  by  newtonian  philofophy, 
mean  tha,t  wherein  phylical  bodies  are 
confidered  mathematícally,  and  where 
geometi'y  and  mechanics  are  applied  to 
the  folution  of  phaenomena ;  in  which 
fenfe,  the  newtonian  is  the  fame  with 
the  mechanical  and  mathematical  philofo- 
phy. Ste  the  article  Mechanical. 
Others  again,  by  newtonian  philofophy, 
underftand  that  part  of  phyfical  know- 
Icdge  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  hand- 
led,  improved,  and  demonltrated  in  his 
Principia. 

And,  laílly,  others,  by  newtonian  phi- 
lofophy, mean  the  new  principies  which 
Sir  Ifaac  has  brought  ínto  philofophy, 
tile  ncw  fydem  founded  thercon,  and  the 
new  folutions  cf  phasncmena  thence  de- 
dure(i  ;  or  that  which  chp.rackrlzes  and 
diítinguiflitís  his  •  philofophy  from  all 
others  :  and  this  is  the  feníe,  in  which  we 
íliall  chieíly  confiderit. 
As  to  the  hií^ory  of  this  philofophy,  we 
bave  but  little  to  fay  :  it  was  firft  made 
public  in  1686,  by  the  auihor,  then  a 
fellow  cf  Trinity-coilege,  Cambridge  ; 
and  in  the  year  17 13,  republiíhed  with 
confiderable  improvements.  Several  other 
au;hors  have  fnice  attempted  to  make  it 
j)b.iner,  by  fctting  afide  many  of  the  more 
lublime  n)athematical  refearches,  and 
fubdituting  eiiher  more  obvious  reafon- 
ings  or  experimenta  in  lieu  ihereof ;  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Whiílon,  in  bis  Prelefl. 
Phyf.  Mathem.  's  Gravefande,  in  his 
Elem.  and  lí\ñ.  and  lately,  by  ihe 
learned  Commentof  Le  Seurand  Jacquier 
upon  Sir  ífaac's  Principia. 
The  philofophy  itfu-lf  is  laid  down  chiefly 
the  third  bsok  of  the  Principia ;  the  two 
preceding  books  being  taken  up  in  pre- 
paring  the  way,  and  laying  down  fuch 
principies  of  mathemaiics  as  have  the 
moíl  relation  to  philofophy  ;  fuch  are  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  powers  ;  and 
thefe,  ta  render  them  lefs  dry  and  geo- 
metiical,  the  author  illuítrates  by  fcholia 
in  philofophy,  relating  chiefly  to  the 
denfjjy  and  refillance  of  bodies,  the  mo- 
tion  of  light  and  founds,  a  vacuum, 
In  the  third  book  he  proceeds  to  the  phi- 
lofophy itfelf  j  and  from  the  fame  prin- 
cipies deduces  the  ftruélure  of  the  uni- 
verfe, and  the  powers  of  graviiy,  wbereby 
bodies  tend  towards  the  fun  and  planets  ; 
and,  from  thefe  powers,  the  motions  of 
ihe  planets  and  comsts,  the  theoíy  of  the 
3  2  G  moon 
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líioon  and  tbe  tídes.  This  book,  whích 
he  calis  de  Mundi  Syftemate,  be  tells  us, 
was  firft  wrote  in  the  popular  way  ;  but 
confidering,  ihat  furb  as  are  unacquainted 
with  tiie  faid  principies,  woiild  not  con- 
ceive  the  torce  of  the  confeqiiences,  ñor 
be  induced  to  lay  allde  their  antient  pre- 
judicesj  for  this  reafon,  and  to  prevent 
the  thing  from  being  in  continual  dif- 
pute,  iie  digtfttd  ihe  fum  cf  that  book 
into  propoíuions,  in  the  maiheniatical 
manner,  fo  as  it  migbt  only  come  to  be 
read  by  fucb  as  bad  firíl  confidered  the 
principies  j  not  that  it  is  neceíTary  a  man 
Ihould  maíler  thein  all,  many  of  them 
evcn  the  fiill  ratc  mathematicians  would 
find  a  diílkulty  in  getiing  over.  It  is 
enougb  to  bave  read  the  definitions,  laws 
of  motion,  and  the  three  firll  feélions  of 
the  firlt  book ;  after  which,  the  suthor 
himfelf  direóls  us  to  pafs  on  to  the  book 
3De  Syltemate  Mundi. 
The  gieát  principie  en.  which  the  whole 
philoCophy  is  founded,  is  the  power  of 
gravity  :  this  principie  is  not  new  ;  ICep- 
1er,  long  ago,  hinted  it  in  bis  Introdu6í^. 
ad  Mot.  Martis.  He  even  difccvered 
fome  of  the  propeities  thereof,  and  their 
eíFei5Vs  in  the  mctions  of  ihe  primary 
planets;  but  the  glory  of  brin'ging  it  to  a 
phyfical  d^noníhation,  was  referved  to 
ihe  engliíli  philofopher.    See  the  arricie 

GHAI'ITATION. 

His  proof  of  this  principie  from  phjeno- 
inena,  together  with  the  application  of 
the  fame  principie  to  the  various  other  ap- 
pearances  of  nature,  or  the  deducing 
thofe  appearances  fiom  that  principie, 
conílitute  the  newionian  fyílem  :  which, 
drawn  in  miniaturc,  will  ftand  ihus  ; 
T.  ^he  phíenomena  are,  i.  That  the 
fatellites  of  ¡upiter  do,  by  radii  drawn  to 
the  center  cf  the  planet,  defcribe  áreas 
proporiional  (o  their  times;  and  that  their 
periodical  times  are  in  a  fefquiplicate 
ratio  cf  their  dirtances  from  its  center; 
in  whicl^  the  obl'crvalions  of  all  alfrono- 
mersagree.  2.  The  fame  pbnsnomenon 
hüids  of  the  fatellites  of  f^turn,  with  re- 
gard  to  faiurn  ;.  and  of  the  moon,  with 
legard  to  the  earih.  ^,  The  periodical 
times  of  the  primary  planels  about  the 
fun,  are  in  a  feíquipíicate  ratio  of  their 
mean  diílances  from  the  fim.  But,  4. 
The  primary  planets  do  not  defcribe  áreas 
any  way  proporiional  lo  their  periodical 
times,  about  the  earih  ;  as  bcing  fome- 
limes  feeii  itationary,  and  fomtlinies 
retrograde,  with  regard  thcreio.  Sce 
Sateulite,  Period,  ^r, 


2.  The  powers  whereby  the  fatellites  of 
Júpiter  are  conftantly  drawn  out  of  their 
rcflilinear  courfe,  and  retained  in  their  " 
oibits,  refpeÓl  the  center  of  jupiter,  and. 
are  reciprocally  as  the  fquarcs  of  their 
diílances  from  the  farhe  center.  2,  The 
fame  holds  of  the  fatellites  of  faturn,  wit¿. 
regard  to  fa tú rn  ;  of  the  moon,  with  re- 
gard to  the  ear'.h  5  and  of  the  priroary 
planets,  with  regard  to  the  fun,  See  the. 
article  Central  forces. 

3.  The  moon  gravitates  tcwards  the 
earlb,  and  by  the  power  of  that  gravity 
is  retained  in  her  orbit :  and  the  fame 
holds  of  the  other  fatellites  with  refpcft 
to  their  primary  planels  ;  and  of  the  pri- 
maries  with  refpefl  to  the  fun. 

As  to  the  moon,  the  propoíitlon  is  thus 
preved  :  the  moon"'s  mean  diftance  is  60 
femidiameters  of  the  earth  ;  her  period, 
with  regard  to  the  fixed  ftars,  is  27  days, 
7  hours,  43  minutes;  and  the  earth's 
circumference  123249600  Paris-feet, 
Now,  fuppofing  the  moon  to  have  loft, 
all  her  motion,  and  to  be  let  drop  tó 
ibe  earth,  with  the  power  which  retains 
her  in  her  orbit,  in  the  fpace  of  one  mi- 
niite  íl)e  will  fall  15-»^.  Paris-feet ;  ihe 
arcb  flie  defcribes  in  her  mean  motion, 
at  the  diftance  cf  60  diameters  cf  thé 
earth j  being  the  verfed  íign  of  15JL 
Paris-fcet.  Henee,  as  the  power,  as  ú 
appioaches  the  earth,  increafes  in  a  du- 
plícate ratio  of  the  diftance  invciftly  j'fo 
as  at  the  fuiface  of  the  earth  it  is  60x60 
greater  iban  at  the  moon  ;  a  hody  fall- 
ing  with  that  forcé  in  our  región  muft, 
in  a  minutéis,  time,  defcribe  the  fpace  of 
60  X  60  X  15  -¿^  Paris-feet,  and  15--'^ 
Pirií-feet  in  the  fpace  cf  one  fecond. 
But  this  is  the  rate  at  which  bodies  f; 
by  their  gravity  at  the  furface  of  cu 
earth  ;  as  Huygens  has  demonftrated  hy 
experiments  with  pendnlum?.  Coníe- 
quentiy,  the  power  whereby  the  moon  is 
retained  in  her  orbit,  is  the  very  fame  we 
cali  gravity  ;  for,  if  they  wtre  difftrerit, 
a  hody,  falíing  with  both  powers  to- 
gether» would  ótkcntl  with  doublc  the 
vtlocity,  and  in  a  fecond  of  time  defcribe 
30¿  fcet. .  See  Descent  and  MoON.  ^ 
As  to  the  other  fecondary  planets,  theif 
phíLMiomena,  with  refptél  to  their  iiriinary 
ones,  being  of  the  fame  kind  wiih  thcfc 
of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  it  is  argiicd 
by  íinalcgy,  they  depeud  on  the  íaniC 
cwuí'ts  ;  it  being  a  rule  or  axicm  all  phi- 
loíbphtrs  agree  to,  that  tíFeóls  of  lliefainc 
kind  havc  ihe  füme  caufcs.    Aga»",  a^* 
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íraSlIon  ¡8  always  mutuaí,  i,  e. 
aélion  ís  eqvial  to  the  aélion  : 
quently  the  primary  planets  gravitate 
tQvvards  their  fecondary  ones,  the  earih 
tovvards  the  moon,  and  the  fun  towards 
ihem  all.  And  this  gravity,  wirh  re- 
gard  to  each  feveral  planet,  is  recipro- 
rally  as  the  fquare  of  ¡ts  diftance  from  the 
cerner  of  gravity.  See  Att  racti  o N  ,£fr, 
4.  All  bodies  gravitate  fowards  all  rhe 
planets  5  and  their  weight  towards  any 
one  planet,  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
center  of  the  planet,  is  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  .matler  in  cach,  See  the 
article  Weight. 

For  the  law  of  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies 
towards  the  earth,  fettíng  afide  their  un- 
equal  reiardation  from  ihe  refiftance  of 
the  air,  is  thi?,  that  all  bodies  fall  equal 
fpaces  in  equal  tinoes  ;  but  the  nature  of 
gravity  or  weight,  no  doubt,  is  ihe  fame 
on  the  other  planets  as  on  ihe  earth. 
Suppofe,  e»  gr,  fuch  bodies  raifed  to  the 
fiirface  of  the  moon,  and  togeiher  with 
the  moon  deprived  at  once  of  all  pro- 
greíllve  motion,  and  dropped  towards  the 
earth:  it  is  íhewn,  that  in  equal  times 
they  will  defcribe  equal  fpaces  with  ihe 
moon  j  and  therefore,  that  their  quantity 
of  matter  is  to  that  of  the  moon,  as  their 
weights  to  its  weight. 
Add,  that  fmce  Júpiteres  fatellltes  revolve 
in  times  that  are  in  a  fefquiplicate  raiio 
of  their  diftances  from  the  center  of  ¡11- 
piter,  and  confequently  at  equal  diftances 
hom  jupiter,  their  accelerating  gravities 
are  equal  j  therefore,  falling  equal  alti- 
tudes in  equal  times,  they  will  defcribe 
íqual  fpaces  5  ¡uft  as  in  heavy  bodies  on 
cur  earth.  And  the  ftme  argumeftt  will 
hold  of  ihe  primary  planets  with  regard 
to  the  fun,  and  the  powers  whereby  un- 
equal  bodies  are  equally  acceltrated,  are 
as  the  bodies,  i,  e.  the  weights  are  as  the 
qnantities  of  matter  in  the  planets,  and 
the  weight  of  the  primary  and  fecondary 
planets  towards  the  fun,  are  as  the  quao- 
titics  of  matter  in  the  planets  and  látel- 
liteíí.   See  the  article  Júpiter. 
And  henee  are  feverai  corollaries  drawn 
relating  to  the  weights  of  bodies  on  the 
funace  of  the  earth,  magnetifm,  and  the 
exillence  of  a  vacuum.    See  the  anides 
Weight  and  Magnet. 
5-  Gravity  extends  iifelf   towards  all 
jodies,  and  is  in  proportion  lo  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  each. 
T^hat  all  phnets  gravitate  towards  each 
<>vbtrj  has  been  ab  eady  ftíewn  j  likewife, 
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that  the  gravity  towards  any  one,  con- 
íídered    apart,    is  reciprocally   as  the 
fquares  of  its  diftance  frcm  the  center  of 
the  planet  j  confequently,  gravity  i<!  pro- 
portionable  to  ihc  matter  therein.  Fur- 
ther,  as  all  the  jiarts  cf  any  pl met,  A, 
gravitate  towards  another  planet  B  5  and 
the  graviíy  of  any  part  is  to  the  gravity 
of  the  whole,  as  the  matter  of  the  part 
to  the  matter  cf  the  whole  j  and  re- 
aólion  equal  to  aílion  :  the  planet  B  will 
gravitate  tovvards  all  the  parts  of  the 
planet  A  ;    and  its   gravity  towards 
any  part  will  be  to  its  gravity  towards 
the  whole,   as  the  matter  of  the  part 
to  the  matter  of  the  whole.    Henee  we 
derive  the  methods  of  finding  ánd  com- 
paring  weights  of  bodies  towards  diíTer- 
ent  planets  ;  of  finding  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  feveral  planets,  and  their 
dcnfiiies  5   fince   the  weights  cf  equal 
bodies,  revolving  aboui  planets,  are  as 
the  diameter  of  their  crbits  direétly, 
and  as  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times 
inverfely ;    and  the  weights  at  any  di- 
ftance from  the  center  of  the  planet  are 
greater  or  lefs  in  a  duplícate  ratio  of 
their  diftances  inverfely.    And  fince  the 
quantities  of  matter  in  the  planets  are  as 
their  powers  at  equal  diftances  from  their 
centers:  and  laftiy,  fince  ihe  weights  of 
equal  and  homo^eneous  fiodies  towards 
h'/mogeneous  fpheres  are,-  at  ¿he  furfaces 
of  the  fpheres,  as  the  diameters  of  thofe 
fpheres  j  and  confequently,  ihe  denfiiies 
of  heterogeneous  bodies  are  as  the  weights 
at  the  diameteis  of  the  fph^es. 
6.  The  common  center  of  gravity  of  ilie 
fun,  and  all  the  pianets  is  at  reft  j  and  the 
fun,  though  always  in  motion,  yet  never 
recedes  far  from  the  common  center  of 
all  the  planets. 

For  the  matter  in  the  fun  being  to  that  in 
jupiter  as  1033  ^°  '  >  ^"^^  jupiter'sdiftance 
from  the  fun  to  the  femidiameter  of  the 
fun  in  a  raiio  fomewhat  btggcr  j  the  com- 
mon center  of  gravity  of  jupiter  and  the 
Jun  will  be  a  point  a  littie  without  the 
lun's  furface  ;  and  by  the  fame  mean?, 
the  common  center  of  faturn  and  the  fun 
will  be  a  point  a  littie  within  the  fun's 
furface;  and  the  common  center  of  the 
earth,  and  all  the  planet?,  will  be  fcarce 
one  diameter  of  the  fun  diftant  from  the 
center  ihercof :  but  the  center  is  always 
at  reft ;  therefore,  though  the  fun  will 
have  a  motion  this  and  that  way,  accord- 
ing  to  the  various  fiiuations  of  the 
planets,  yetit  can  never  vecede  far  from 
j-:  G  a  ihe 
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tV.e  center  5  fo  tbat  the  common  center  of 
graviiy  oi  the  earlh,  iiin,  and  planets, 
may  be  efteemed  the  center  of  the  whole 
world.    See  the  anide  Planet. 
7.   The  planets  move  in  ellipfes  tbat 
have  their  foci  in  the'center  of  the  fun, 
and  defcribe  áreas  proportionahle  to  their 
times.    This  we  have  already  hid  down 
«  poftcriori,   as   a  phíeromenon  ;  ard 
now  that  the  principie  of  the  htaven'.y 
iiACtlons  is  íhesvn,  we  deduce  it  there- 
fi  om  a  priori.    Thus,  finca  the  weights 
of  the  planets  towards  the  fun  are  reci- 
procaliy  as  the  fquares  of  their  diftances 
from  the  center  of  the  fun  j  if  the  fun 
were  at  reft,  and  the  oiher  píanets  did  not 
aft  on  each  cther,  their  orbits  would  be 
elUptical,  iiaving  the  fnn  in  the  common 
umbilicus,   and  would  defgribe  áreas 
^proporiionable  to  the  times  5  but  the  mu- 
tual a¿"Honsof  the  planets  are  very  fmall, 
ánd  may  be  well  thrown  afide,    See  the 
arucle  Orbit. 

Indeed  the  aílion  of  jupiler  on  faturn  ís 
of  fome  confequence  j  and  henee,  ac- 
cording  to  the  difierent  fituatton  and  di- 
ftances of  thofe  two  planets,  their  orbits 
will  be  a  littie  difturbed.  The  e?nh's 
01  bit  too  is  fcnfibly  difturbed  by  the  aétion 
of  the  moon;  and  the  common  center  gf 
the  two  dcfcribes  an  ellipfis  round  the  fun 
placed  in  the  umbilicus  ;  and,  wiih  a 
radius  drawn  to  ihe  cepter  of  the  fun, 
defcribes  áreas  proportionable  to  liití 
times,    See  the  article  EaRTH,  &c.  ■ 

8.  The  aphelia  and  nodes  of  ihe  planeis 
are  at  reíl^,  fxcepting  fcr  fome  incon- 
fiderable  irreguiariiits  arifing  from  the 
a¿\ion  of  the  revolving  planets,  and  co- 
mets.  Coníéquenlly,  as  the  fixed  flars 
iretain  their  pofition  to  the  aphelía  and 
nodes,  they  too  are  at  reft.  See  the  ar- 
tícle  NoDES,  &c, 

9.  The  a>;'?,  cr  polar  din  meter,  cf  (he 
•    planets  is  iefs  ihan  the  equatorial  dia- 

meter. 

The  plnnetSt  had  they  no  diurnal  rofa- 
tion,  would  be  Iplieres,  as  havíng  an 
equal  gravity  on  eveiy  fide :  biu  liy  this 
rotation  the  parts  receding  írom  the  axis 
cndeavour  to  rife  towards  the  tquntor, 
which,  if  the  matter  they  conílíV  of  be 
fluid,  will  be  affeéled  very  fenfibly.  Ao- 
cordingly,  jupiter,  whofedenfiry  isfound 
not  much  to  exceed  that  of  water  •on  cur 
globe,  is  obferved  by  aftronomers  10  be 
confiderably  lefs  belween  the  two  polcs 
ihan  from  e:»ll  to  weft.  And,  on  ihe  fame. 
principie,  ur.lefs  our  eárth  wcre  highfr 
the  equator  than  icwards  ihe  pule?,  the 
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fea  would  rife  iinder  the  equator,  anrí 
overflüw  all  near  it.    6ut  this  figure  of 
the  earth  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  proves  like- 
wife  2  poíleriori,  frorn  the  ofcillaiions  of 
penduiums  being  flovi^er  and  fmaller  in 
the  equinoílial,  than  in  the  polar  parís 
of  the  globe.    See  the  article  Earth. 
10.  All  the  moon's  motions,  and  all  the 
jnequalities  cf  thefe  motions,  followfron) 
thefe  principies,  e.  gr.  her  uilequal  velo, 
clty,  and  that  of  her  nodes  and  apogee 
in  the  fyzygies  and  quadratures  j  the  üif. 
fcrtnces  in  her  eccentricity  and  her  va- 
riation.    See  the  article  MoON. 
ji.  From  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar 
motions,  we  can  deduce  the  feveral  ine- 
qualities  in  the  rnotions  of  the  fatellitej. 
12.  From  thefe  principies,  particulaily 
the  aílion  of  the  fun  and  moon  upon  the 
earth,    it  follows,  that  we  muít  have 
tidcs,  or  that  the  fea  mull  fvi'eli  and  fub- 
fide  twice  every  day.    See  Ti  des. 
J3.  Henee,  likewife,  follows  rhe  whole 
theory  of  comets,  a^  that  they  are  a'^ove  the 
región  ot  the  moor.,  and  in  the  planetary 
fpaces  \  that  they  fliine  by  the  fitn'&light, 
refl«?íleo  from  them;  that  they  moveínco- 
nic  feílions,  whofe  umbilic»  arein  the  cen- 
ter of  the  fun  j  and,  by  radii  drawn  tothe 
fun,  defcribe  area*s  propcrtional  to  the 
times ;  that  the  orbits  or  t ra jf  ¿lorie»  are 
Vfry  nearly  paraboh's  5  that  their  hofli  - 
are  folio,  compaíl,  fcfr.  Hke  ihofe  of  il . 
planets,  and  mult  thtrefoie  acquire  an 
ipimerJ'e  hcat  in   their  perihelia  j 
their  iy.U  aie  exhalalions  anfiDg  frbin 
and  enccrnpaíing  them  like  atmofjibsres. 
Sfe  the  article  COMET. 
NF.YLAND,  a  niarket-tpwn  of  SufFolk, 

fimrteon  miles  fourli-weft  of  ipfwich. 
NIAGARA,  a  prodiglous  cataiaíl  in  Ca- 
nadá, in  North  America,  butween  ihe 
hkes  Erie  and  Ontario,  wherc  thewaicr 
falls  fiom  high  rocks  i  6  feet  perpen- 
dicular, The  mift  which  this  fall  occa- 
fions  msy  he  feen  at  Hftten  miles  diílance 
rifirg  as  high  as  the  cloüds,  and  forraing 
a  be?.u"fi5Í  rainbow. 
NlI>ANO,  a  lown  of  Ttaly,  in  the  dulchy 
cf  Farma,  thuty-five  miles  weft  of 
Pi'rma. 

NICARAGUA,  a  |vüvince  of  México^' 
l  ounitrd  by  the  provjnce  ol  Hondui*as> 
on  the  noiihj  by  the  Noiih-íea  on  the 
e-*lij  by  ihe  province  of  Ccflarica,  on 
tl-e  fouth  eafi-}  and  hy  the  Sonth-fea,  o(i 
the  fout!i-%vtí>5  beinff  400  miles  longi 
and  lio  broacJ.  Njcarngua  lake  ruflS 
thrcugh  the  mitldle  of  tt»e  pjovince. 

of  the  iflands  oí  the  Ar- 
chipeiagoy 
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chípeíflgo,  in  Afiaiíc  Turky :  eaft  Ion. 

a 6^  5'  north  ht.  37®. 
KICASTRO,  a  town  of  Naples,  ín  the 

terriiory  of  Calabria :  eaíl  long.  16®  40', 

north  lat.  39**  15'. 
ÍÍICE>  íhe  capital  of  tbe  county  of  the 

fame  ñame,  fituated  on  the  Meditferra- 

nean,  at  the  mouih  of  theriver  Var:  eaft 

long.  7°  1 5',  north  lat.  43''  40'. 
KicE  !S  alio  a  Town  of  Afiatic  Turky,  finy 

miles  fouth-eaft  of  Conftantinople. 
JÍICHE,  ín  architeé^ure,  a  hollow  funk  ínro 

a  wall,  for  ihe  commodious  and  agree- 

ahle  placing  a  ílatue. 

The  ordinary  proportion  cf  a  níche  ís  to 
hnve  two  circles  in  heíght  and  one  in 
widili  í  but  M.  Le  Clerc  makes  their 
hcight  fomething  more,  the  excefs  being 
lo  compenfate  for  the  height  of  the  pede- 
lial  of  the  ftatue.  The  hollow  is  femi- 
circular  al  boitom,  that  is,  in  its  plan  5 
and  at  top  it  terminales  ín  a  kind  of  ca- 
nopy,  Niches  have  frequently  an  im- 
poft,  and  an  archivolt  or  head  band, 
and  the  canopy  wrought  and  enriched 
in  the  manner  of  a  íhell.  The  breadth 
of  the  archivolt  may  be  made  equal  to 
a  fjxih  orfeventh  part  of  the  niche,  and 
the  heioht  of  the  impoft  to  a  fifth  or  fixth 
p3it  of  the  fame :  and  the  iniipoft  and 
archivolt  ought  to  coníiíl  of  fuch  mould- 
jngs  as  have  fome  relation  to  the  archi- 
te¿ture  of  the  place.  Niches  are  fome- 
times  made  with  ruftíc-work,  fometimea 
wiih  ílitll-work,  and  fometimes  of  eradle 
or  arhoiir-work.  Niches  are  fometimes 
made  fquarc,  but  thefe  wani  all  the  beau- 
ty  of  the  others. 

NICHED  COLUMN,    See  Column. 

NICHÍLS,  or  NiHiLS,  in  lavv.  See  the 
nrlicle  NlHILS. 

iCOBAR-isLANDs,  a  cluíler  of  Jflands 
liiinted  in  the  Indian  occan,  at  the  en- 
iiance  oí  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  bttween 
7^*  3 mi  10®  north  lat. 
1>1IC0LAÍTANS,  in  chiirch-hifiory,  chri- 
ftian  heretics  wlio  aíTumed  iHls  ñame 
f  om  Nicolás  of  Antioch  5  who,  being  a 
geniilc  h)'  binh,  fiift  embraced  judaiim, 
and  then  chrillianity  ;  w  hí  n  his  z<:al  and 
ílevoíion  recommended  him  10  the  church 
of  Jerufalem,  by  whom  he  was  chofen 
one  of  the  firíl  deacons.  Many  pf  the 
primitivo  writers  believe  that  Nicolás  was 
rathcr  the  occafion  than  the  author  of 
the  infamOus  praétices  of  thofc  who  af- 
fumcd  his  naiup,  who  wereexprefsly  con- 
demrcd  by  the  ípirit  of  God  himfelf, 
Apoc.  ii.  6.  And  indeed  their  opinions 
ánd  cñions  were  highly  extravagant  and 
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criminal,    They  allowed  a  communíty 
of  wives  :  made  no  difFerence  between 
ordinary  meats  and  tbofe  offered  to  idols : 
and  told  I  know  not  what  fables  of  the 
creation  and  difpofition  of  the  world, 
According  to  Eufebius,  they  fubfifted 
but  a  íhorf  time ;  but  TertuUian  fays, 
that  they  only  changed  their  ñame,  and 
that  their  herefies  paíTed  into  the  feft  of 
the  cainians.    See  Cainians* 
St,  NICOLAS,  a  town  of  Lorrain,  *en 
miles  foath-eaft  of  Nancy,  at  the  moutli 
of  the  river  Dwina. 
iS"/.  Nicolás  is  alfo  a  port-town  of  RuíTia 
fituated  on  the  White-fea,  íix  miles  below 
Archangel. 
St,  Nicolases  DAY,  a  feftival  of  the  romífli 
church,  obferved  on  the  6th  of  December. 
NICOMEDI A,  a  city  of  Afiatic  Turky, 
thirty  miles  foulh-eaft  of  Conftaniinople. 
NIGOPOLIS,  a  city  of  European  Turky, 
fitoated  on  the  Danube,  loo  miles  north- 
weft  of  Adrianople :  eaft  long,  25*,  north 
lat.  43^. 

NICOPPING,  a  city  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Sunderland,  fifiy  miles  fouth 
of  Stockholm, 
NicoppiNG  is  alfo  the  capital  of  the  ífland 
Hulller,  fubjeft  10  Denmark,  and  forty- 
eight  miles  fouth- weft  of  Copenhagen. 
NICOSIA,  the  capital  of  the  iíland  of  Cy- 

prus :  eaft  long.  35°,  north  lat.  35*'. 
NICOTER  A,  a  port-town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,    thirty  miles  north- eaft  of 
Reggio, 

NICOTIANA,  in  botany,  a  plant  more 
commonly  known  by  the  ñame  of  to- 
báceo.   See  the  article  Tobacco. 
NICOYA,  or  St.  Lugar,  a  port-town  of 
México,  fjtuated  on  a  bay  of  the  South- 
fea,  in  88**  weft  longitude,  and  10°  15^ 
north  latitnde. 
NICTITATING  membrane,  in  compa- 
rativo anatomy,  a  thin  membi-ane,  chiefly 
found  in  the  bird  and  fifii-kind,  which 
covers  the  eyes  of  thefe  animáis,  íhelter- 
ing  ihem  from  the  duft  or  too  much  light  j 
yet  is  íp  thin  and  pellucid,  that  ths-y  can 
fce  prelty  well  through  it. 
NIDUS,  among  naturalifts,  íignifies  a  neft^ 
or  proper  repofitory  for  the  eggs  of  birds, 
infecís,  &c.  wherein  the  young  of  thefe 
animáis  are  hatched  and  nurfed. 
NIECE,    a  brother  or  fifter's  daughtpr, 
which  in  the  civil  law  is  reckoned  the 
third  degree  of  confanguinity. 
NIEMEN,  or  Berezina^    a  river  of 
Poland,  which  rifes  in  Lithuania,  and 
falls  into  a  bay  of  ihe  Baltic-fea,  cear 
Metiiel. 

NIEN 
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I^IENHUÍS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  th« 
circle  of  Weftphalia  :  eaft  long.  g**  25', 
north  lat.  51°  40'.  ' 
^lENT  coMPRisE,  in  law,  an  exceptíon 
taken  to  a  petition  as  unjuíi,  bfcaufe  the 
thing  defired  is  not  in  the  Heed  on  which 
the  petition  is  founded.  Thus  on  a  per- 
íbn's  defiiing  the  court  to  be  put  in  pof- 
feíTion  of  a  houfe,  formeriy  adjudged  to 
him  among  other  lands,  the  adverfe  party 
pleads  that  the  petition  ought  not  to  be 
grantedj  becaule  though  the  petitioner 
had  a  jndgment  for  certain  lands  and 
houfes,  yet  that  houfe  is  nient  comprife, 
not  comprífed  therein. 
NIEPER,  orBoRisTHENEs,  a  liverwhlch 
rifes  in  ihe  middle  of  RuíTia,  and  running 
fouth  through  Poland,  enteis  the  ruffian 
Ukrain,  feparates  Little  Taitaiy  fronj 
Budzlac  Tartary,  and  falls  into  the 
Black- fea,  near  Oczakow. 
NIESTAT,  a  town  of  Lowcr  Saxony,  in 
the  diiichy  of  Meckienburg  ;  ealt  long, 
11°  i6',  north  lat.  53*^  40'. 
NiESTAT  is  alfo  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony, 
in  the  inarquifate  oF  Brandenburg,  25 
miles  north>eaíl  of  Berlín. 
NIESTER,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Poland, 
and  running  fouth-eaft  divides  Podolia 
in  Poland,  froin  Moldavia  in  Turky, 
and  afterwards  dividing  BeíTir^bía  from 
JJudziac  Tartary,  falls  intothe  Black- fea 
near  Belgoród, 
MIGELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
poiyandria  pentagynia  clafs  of  pinnts  ; 
the  coroila  whereof  confifts  offive  plañe, 
ova),  obiufe,  patent  pefals,  narroweft  10- 
wards  the  bife;  the  fruit  confifts  of  as 
nriany  capfules,  as  there  were  germina, 
which  in  fome  fpecies  are  fivc,  and  in 
others  ten,  thefe  capfules  are  oblong, 
compreíTcd,  acuminated,  joined  by  an 
inierníl  fiiture,  and  open  upwards,  and 
inwards;  the  fesds  are  numerciis  angu- 
lar and  lough. 
NíGER,a  greatiiver  of  Africa, which  runs 
from  eaft  to  well  through  the  middle  of 
Negroiand,  and  difcharges  itfclf  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean  by  three  channels,  called 
Rio  Grande,  Gambia,  and  the  river  Se- 
nega.  It  is  300  miles  between  ihe  no/- 
thern  and  fouthern  channels,  aiul  ail  the 
ccunrry  between  them  is  annually  over- 
flowed,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Ni  le. 
KIGHT,  that  part  of  the  natural  day 
during  which  the  fun  is  underneath  the 
horizon  j  or  thja,Ji)ace  wherein  it  is 
duíky. 

Niglu^^S?yafíj^yPly*ditr^3^  the  He- 


three  parts,  or  watchings.  The  Román? 
and  afterwards  the  Jews  from  them,  di, 
vided  the  night  into  four  parts,  or  wat- 
ches,  the  firft  of  which  began  at  fun-fet 
and  iafted  till  nine  at  night,  according 
to  our  way  of  reckoning  j  the  fecon(f 
lafted  till  midnight  j  the  third  till  three 
in  the  morning  \  and  thefourth  ended  at 
fun -rife.  The  antlent  Gauls  and  Ger- 
raans  divided  their  time  not  by  days  but 
by  nightsj  and  the  people  of  Iceland  and 
the  Arabs  do  the  fame  at  thís  day.  The 
like  is  alfo  obferved  of  our  faxon  an- 
ceftors. 

NiGHT-MARE,  in  medicine,  a  difea fe  call- 
ed by  phyficians  ephialtes  and  incubus. 
See  the  article  Incubus. 

NiGUT  WALKERs,  Noílambuli,  See  ihe 
article  Noctambuli. 

NIGHTINGALE,  lufcwiay  in  ornitlio. 
logy,  the  browniíh-grey  motacilla,  widi 
the  annuics  of  the  knees  grey,  Sec  the 
article  Motacilla. 
This  bird  is  mqre  eminent  for  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  its  note,  than  for  its  beauiy  j  it  is 
of  the  fize  of  ihe  linnct,  but  in  íhape  it 
more  refembles  the  red-breaíl;  the  head 
is  fmall,  theeyes  are  large,  and  their  iris 
palc  ;  the  beak  is  duíky,  ílender,  and 
moderately  long;  the  head,  neck  and 
back  are  of  a  greyiíh-biown  ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  wing?,  and  about  the  tai!, 
have  a  tinge  of  reddiíli  mixt  with  this; 
and  the  throat,  breaft  and  belly  are  of  a 
palé  wliitiíli  grey. 

>3IGRITÍA,  or  Negroland.  See  the 
article  Negroland. 

NIHIL  CAPiAT  PER  breve,  or  PER 
BJLLAM,  ¡n  law,  the  judgment  gíven 
againíi  the  plainti^  in  an  a¿\ion  either 
in  bar  thereof,  or  in  abatement  of  the 
writ. 

NiMiL  DiciT,  a  failure  in  the  defendant 
ío  put  in  an  anfwer  to  the  plaintííf's  de- 
cbration,  ©"r.  by  the  day  aíligned  for 
that  purpofc,  by  which  omiífion  judgr 
ment  of  courfe  is  had  againft  him. 

NiHiL  DEBET,  is  the  ufuál  pica  in  ana£lion 
of  deht :  but  it  is  no  plea  in  an  aílion  of 
covcnant,  in  a  breach  aífigned  for  non- 
payment  of  rent, 

NlHIL  HABUJT  IN  TEN'EMENTJS,  a  plca 
that  can  he  pleaded  only  in  an  a6lion  of 
deht  bjought  by  a  IríTor  againit  a  leííee 
wiihout  deed  :  for  if  it  be  by  indenture 
of  lea  fe  it  may  not  be  pleaded,  the  leafe 
heing  an  eltoppel :  yet  it  is  faid,  that  if 
ií  be  upon  a  dctd  poli,  the  dtfendant  may 
plead  this  plea. 

NIHILS,  or  NiCHiLs,  ííTucs  which  2  ftjerilT 
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vvtio  is  appofed  in  the  excliequer  fays  are 
noihing  worth,  and  not  to  be  levied,  thro* 
the  infuíficiency  of  the  partiesfrom  whom 
the  fame  are  due. 
NILE,  a  gieat  river  in  Egypt,  having  iis 
fource  in  Abyflinia,  or  ihe  Upper  Ethi- 
opia,  in  12^  north  íat.  It  generally  runs 
from  fouth  to  north  ihrough  AbyíTjnia 
ínto  Egypt,  and  then  continúes  its  courle 
north  in  one  ílream  till  it  comes  below 
Cairo  to  the  Delta,  where  it  divides; 
one  branch  difcharging  itrelf  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  Daniieta,  and  another 
a  hundred  miles  to  the  weftward  of  it  at 
Rofetta.  Tbereare  great  rejoicings  every 
"ycar  when  the  Nile  rires  to  a  certain 
height,  iheir  future  harveft  depending 
upon  it.  The  inftrument  ufcd  by  the 
antíents  to  mcafure  the  height  of  the  water 
of  the  Nile  in  its  overflowings,  was  cal- 
ied  nilomcter.  The  juft  height  of  the  in- 
undation,  according  to  Pliny,  is  fixteen 
cubifs  i  when  it  arifes  but  to  tvvelve  or 
'thirteen,  a  famine  is  dreaded  j  and  when 
it  exceeds  fixteen,  there  is  aUo  danger 
apprehcnded.  The  river  begins  ufually 
to  rife  in  May  or  June,  and  is  conveyed 
by  i*cfervoirs,  cilterns,  and  canals,  to  the 
fields  and  gardens  as  they  want  it. 
As  to  the  Delta,  it  is  all  overflo.wed, 

NIMBUS,  in  antiquity,  a  circle  obferved 
on  certain  medais,  or  round  the  head 
of  fome  emperors,  anfwering  to  the 
circles  oflight,  drawn  aroiind  the  ima- 
ges of  fíints.  The  nimbos  is  fcen  on 
the  medals  of  Maurice,  Phocas,  and 
others,  even  of  the  upper  empire. 

NíMEGUEN,  a  city  of  the  uniied  Nether- 
land?,  fitnated  on  the  river  Waal,  in  the 
province  of  Guelderland,  ^%  miles  fouth- 
eaít  of  Amíterdam. 

NIMETUL AHITES,  a  kind  of  turkifli 
monks,  fo  called  Irom  iheir  founderNi- 
metulahi,  famous  for  bis  doctrines  and 
the  aufterity  of  bis  Ufe.  They  áflemble 
once  a  week  to  fing  hymns  in  praife  of 
God.  The  candidates  for  this  order  are 
oUiged  to  continué  forty  dnys  íhut  up 
in  a  chamber,  where  their  daily  aliow- 
anee  is  but  four  ounces  of  foodj  and  no 
büdy  is  permitted  to  vifit  them.  At  the 
cnd  of  rhis  faft  the  ot\ier  religious  take 
the  novice  by  the  hand  and  peiform  a 
kind  of  dance,  in  which  they  ufe  feveral 
exiravagant  geílures  j  during  which  ex- 
trcife  the  novice  commonly  fails  down  in 
a  trance,  at  which  time  they  fay  he  re- 
ceives  fome  extraordinary  revelation. 

MMPO,  a  city  and  port^ov/n  of  China, 
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in  the  province  of  Chekiam :  caft  long, 
12»",  north  lat.  30*^, 

NINEVEH,  an  antient  city  of  AíTyria, 
was  fitoaieJ  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  tbc 
river  Tygris,  oppofite  to  Che  place  where 
Mouííül  now  Itands. 

NINOVE,  Htownofthe  auíirian  Nether- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Flanders,  íitti- 
ated  on  the  river  Dendcr,  thirteen  miles 
weft  of  BruíTeis. 

NIO,  a  fmall  lurkifh  ifland  In  the  ArcM- 
pelago,  fituated  north- weft  of  Santorini, 
remarkable  for  littie  but  the  tomb  of 
Homer,  who  is  faid  to  Jie  buried  here. 

NIORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orleanois  and  territory  of  Poic- 
tou,  íituated  on  the  nver  Seure,  twenty- 
eight  miles  north-eaíl  of  Rochelle. 

NIPHON,  the  largelt  of  the  japan  iflands, 
(ituatéd  in  the  Indian  ocean  about  130 
miles  eaft  of  China;  being  600  miles 
lov.g,  and  150  broad,  and  contamin|j  55 
provinces. 

NIPPERS,  irt  the  manege,  are  four  teelh  ía 
the  fore-part  of  a  horfe  s  mouth,  two  in 
the  upper  and  twoin  the  lower  jaw.  A 
horfe  puts  them  forth  between  the  fecoivd 
and  third  year.    See  TooTH. 

NiPPERs  isalfü  an  inftrument  in  ufe  amofig 
fmiths  and  farriers^  being  a  kind  of  ptn- 
cers  wherewith,  in  ílioeing  a  horfe,  they 
cut  the  nails  before  they  rivet  them.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  in  taking  off  a  flioe, 

NiPPEns,  in  a  fliip,  are  fmaU  ropes  about 
a  fathom  or  two  long,  with  a  littie  truck. 
at  one  end,  and  fometimes  only  a  wale- 
knot.  Their  ufe  is  to  help  holding  off 
the  cable  from  riie  main  or  jeer- capitán, 
where  the  cable  is  fo  ílimy,  fo  wet,  and 
fo  great,  that  they  cannot  ftrain  it,  to 
hold  it  oíF  wi:h  their  bare  hands. 

NIPPLES,  papilla,  in  anatomy.  See  the 
article  Breasts. 

The  nipples  of  women,  in  their  firft  ly- 
ing  in,  are  frequently  fo  fmall,  and  funic 
into  iheir  breaíis,  that  the  infant  cannot 
get  at  them  to  fuck  its  nouriíhment, 
Heifter  obferves  that  the  readieft  method 
in  this  cafe  is  to  apply  an  infant  fome- 
what  older,  and  which  can  draw  ílrong- 
er  ;  or,  if  this  docs  not  fucceed,  to  Ict  a 
vvoman  who  has  been  praólifed  in  the 
art,  attempt  to  fuck.  When  thefe  do 
not  fucceed,  it  is  cominon  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  a  glafs  pipe,  and  the  poorer 
people  in  fome  placQS  ul'uaüy  make  a  to- 
báceo pipe  ferve  the  turn.  Others  apply 
a  fmall  cucorbite  made  of  ivory  in  the 
íüvm  of  a  hat,  which  they  fuck  llrongly 
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5n  theír  mouth,  The  common  fucking- 
glafs  is  alfo,  when  properly  applied,  of 
very  fignal  fervice.  To  do  this,  the 
fmall  hole  at  the  fide  ís  to  be  ftopped 
with  wax,  and  the  glafs  heated  with 
\varm  water  5  or,  by  holding  ¡t  before 
the  fire,  fo  as  lo  rarify,  and  in  jpart,  ex- 
pel  the  air,  It  ís  then  to  be  applied  to 
the  nipple,  which,  in  this  cafe,  will  not 
only  be  pulled  out,  but  vvill  difcharge  a 
large  quantity  of  milk,  ib  as  to  take 
down  the  inflammation  and  tumor  in  the 
breaft.  When  the  fucking  power  of  the 
elafs  is  grown  weak,  the  hole  at  the 
iide  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  milk  pour- 
ed  out;  the  glafs  is  then  to  be  heated 
again,  and,  the  hole  being  ftopped  again, 
is  to  be  a  fecond  time  applied,  and  fo  on, 
till  the  intention  is  fully  anfwered. 
KiPPLE  WORT,  laffanuy  in  botany.  See 

the  article  Lapsana. 
NISI  PRius,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  which 
lies  in  cafes  where  the  jury  being  impan- 
nelled  and  returned  before  the  juftices  of 
the  bank,  one  of  the  parties  requefts  to 
have  fuch  a  writ,  for  the  eafe  of  the 
country,  in  order  that  the  trial  may  come 
before  the  juftices  in  the  fame  county 
on  their  coming  thither.    Thefe  triáis 
by  niíi  prius  are  intended  for  the  eafe 
of  the  country,  by  faving  the  parties, 
jurors  and  witneíTes  the  trouble  of  com- 
ing to  Weftminfter.    The  purport  of  a 
writ  of  nifi  prius  is,  that  the  íherifF  is 
thereby  commanded  to  bring  to  Weft- 
xninfter  the  men  impanelled,  at  a  certain 
day  before  the  juftices,     nifi  prius  ¡ufti- 
ciarii  domíni  regis  ad  aftifaS  capiendas 
•*  venerintj'*  that  is,  unlefs  the  juftices 
go  before  the  day  into  fuch  a  county  to 
take  aífizes,    See  JusTiCES, 
NISMES,  a  fine  city  of  France,  ¡n  the 
province  of  Languedoc :  caft  long.  4^ 
^6',  north  In.  43^  40'. 
NISNA,  or  NisE-NOVOGOROD,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Ni  fe,  or  Little  No- 
vogorod,  in  Ruífia:  eaftlong.  43°,  noith 

NISS  A,  a  city  of  european  Turky,  in  the 
province  of  Servia  :  eaftlong,, 513^,  nórlh 
lat.  43^ 

NissA,  or  NizzA,  a  town  of  ítaly,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Montferrat :  eaft  long.  8°  40', 
north  lat.  44®  45^ 

NITHSDALE,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  Clydefdale,  on  the  north  ; 
by  Annandale,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Solway- 
frith,  on  the  fouihj  and  by  Galloway, 
on  the  weft, 

NITRACHT,  or  Nytrea,  a  town  of 


Hungary,  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Pref, 
borg. 

NITRE,  orSALT-PETRE,  is  a  fimple  fait, 
which  is  pellucid,  but  fomewhat  whitiíh, 
and  in  ils  moft  perfeft  pieces  is  in  the 
form  of  long  and  fleridcr  cryftals,  of  a 
prifmatic  figure,  of  an  equal  thicknefs 
throughout  their  whole  length,  compofed 
of  fix  planes  or  fides,  and  terminaicd  ai 
the  end  by  a  pyramid,  which  is  f:Rall 
and  Qiort  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  ibe 
column,  but  compofed  of  the  fame  num- 
ber  of  planes.    Thefe  fprigs  vaftly  re- 
femble  the  common  fprig  cryftals  of  the 
rocks.    Nitre  ís  to  be  chofen  in  fair, 
long,  and  tranfparent  cryftals,  and  fuch  as 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,-afFe¿ls  it  with 
a  peculiar  kind  of  coldnefs  5  fuch  as  when 
fct  on  the  fire  eafily  melts,  and  on  being 
thrown  upon  it,  blazes  very  furiouíly, 
and  emits  a  bright  and  vivid  flaiue  with- 
out  crackling,  and  leaves  only  a  very 
little  fixed  falt  on  the  coals. 
Nitre  is  found  immerfed  in  imperceptí- 
ble  particles  in  earihy  fubftances,  as  the 
particles  of  metáis  in  their  ores;  but 
fometimes  it  is  found  nalive  and  puré,  in 
the  form  of  an  eíflorefcence  or  íliapelers 
falt,  either  on  its  ore  or  on  oíd  walls. 
The  earth  from  which  nitre  is  made,  both 
in  Pcrfia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  a  kiiul 
of  marl,  found  on  the  bare  cliffs  «n  the 
fides  of  hills  expofed  to  the  noubern  cr 
eaftern  winds,  and  never  in  any  other 
fituation.    The  people  of  thofe  counirits 


colleft  large  quantities  cf  ihis,  and  hav- 
ing  a  large  and  deep  pit,  whi-h  ihey 
line  with  a  hard  and  tenacious  kind  of 
clay,  they  fíll  it  half  full  of  water,  ard 
into  this  ihey  ihrow  the  earih  j  whtn  this 
is  brokcn  and  mouldered  to  powdtr  they 
add  more  water,  and  ftining  all  well  to- 
gether,  they  let  it  ftand  fouj  or  five  da)í ; 
after  this  they  open  a  hole  niade  in  oin: 
of  ihe  filies  of  the  pit,  which  leis  ^ut 
all  the  clear  water  into  a  channd  of  about 
a  foot  wide,  which  is  in  the  fame  mann 
claycd  wiihin,  through  which  it  rui 
into  another  very  wide  and  íh;dlo\v  }í1í> 
which  is  preparcd  in  a  level  gronnd,  and 
is  fecured  by  llight  walls  on  oü  but  the  ^ 
north-eaft  fide,  and  is  open  to  the  lun  at 
the  topj  here  the  water  by  degrees  eva- 
porates.  and  the  falt  which  it  Ind  em- 
bibed  from  the  earth,  cryítalilzes  in«o 
fmall,  browniíli.  white  hexacdi  at,  bi^i  ulu- 
al  y  imperfea  cryftals,  which  aie  pie- 
ftrvcdi  and  this  is  the  rough  faít|;^^''5 
we  receive  from  the  Eaft  Iiulies.  Tuc 
farjíreater  partofthe  nitre  uied  m  the 
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world  is  prepared  in  this  manner ;  tho' 
there  are  many  other  methods  of  pro- 
curing  it.  In  leveral  of  the  eaftern  na- 
tions,  the  ruins  of  oíd  buildings  expofed 
to  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  and  íheltered 
froin  rain,  have  their  walls  covered  with 
an  efflorefcence  of  a  nirrous  falt,  which 
they  tlirow  inio  the  folution  of  the  falt 
from  the  ore,  when  it  will  no  Jonger 
afford  any  cryftals  of  itfelf,  and  by  ih'i^ 
addition  it  beconies  capable  of  afFording 
a  large  quantity  of  addiiional  cryftals  like 
the  firft.  Earths  nioiftened  or  maniired 
with  the  excremenls  of  animáis,  as  tlie 
earths  of  pigeon-houfes,  and  the  like,  all 
aíFord  moreor  lefs  nitre  j  and  vaft  quan- 
titits  of  this  falt  are  annually  made  in 
France,  by  boiling  in  water  the  matter 
of  oíd  walls,  the  oíd  plafter  of  ruined 
buildings,  and  the  earths  of  ftables  and 
oiher  places  where  animáis  have  been  fed. 
Sahpetre  is  a  very  profitable  branch  of 
Commerce  in  England,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  biit  that  great  quantities  of  it  might 
be  made;  that  from  the  Ealt-Indies 
pays,  on  ímportation,  for  every  iizíb. 
£3.  8/>^d.  and  draws  back  on  expor- 
tation,  5S.  z-f^^^ó,  That  from  France, 
for  every  jialb.  pays,  on  importation, 
US.  and  draws  back,  on  expor- 

tation,  6s,  i-jVo*^*  ^^"^^  quantity 

from  all  other  places  pays,  on  importa- 
tion, 1  s.  ir.'^^^d,  and  draws  back,  on 
exportation,  i  s.  SpVo^* 
Saltpeire  isof  very  great  ufe  in  the  manu- 
faíluresj  befides  being  the  bafis  of  gun- 
powrder,  it  is  ufed  in  the  making  of 
white  glafs,  and  is  of  the  fame  ufe  as 
common  falt  in  preferving  of  foods.  . . 
heparatlons  and  ufes  of  Nitre.  Puri- 
hed  nitre  is  one  of  the  capital  reme- 
dies in  medicine.  It  cools  and  thins  the 
bíood,  and  gives  it  a  fine  florid  colour  ; 
and  therefore  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes 
atiended  with  Condeníations  of  the  blood, 
this  fait  proves  excellently  cooling  and 
attenuating.  It  is  greatly  ferviceable 
in  pleiuifies,  perípneumonies  and  quin- 
ces, in  the  fuppreíTion  of  uriñe,  and  in 
tlie  fmall  pox. 

For  the  manner  of  purífyíng  nitre,  fee 
the  article  Gunpowder. 
The  other  prcparations  of  nitre  are  Glau- 
ber's  ípirit  of  nitre,  the  fweet  fpirit  of 
nitre,  yitriolated  nitre,  and  aquafortis. 
1.  Spirit  of  nitre  is  prepared  as  follpws  : 
ílry  eighteen  cunees  of  nitre,  and  reduce 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder:  put  it  into 
a  clean  retort,  and  pour  upon  it  fix  cunees 
VoL.  IIL 
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of  híghiy  reclífíed  oil  of  vitriol ;  place 
the  retort  immediately  in  a  fand  furnace, 
and  apply  a  large  receiver,  luting  the 
Jun6lure  with  Windfor-loam.  Let  the 
fire  be  gentleat  firít,  increaling  it  gradu- 
ally  till  it  rifes  to  the  utmolt  heat  a  fand 
furnace  is  capable  of,  ihen,  when  no  more 
comes  over,  let  all  cool ;  and- pour  the 
Jiquor  out  of  the  receiver  into  a  bottle 
under  a  chimney,  laking  care  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  fumes,  and  ítop  it  clofe  up 
for  ufe.  This  fpirit  dilfolves  filver,  and 
moft  of  thtí  other  metáis  and  femi-metals, 
and  even  ftones  of  all  kinds;  except  fuch 
as  have  cryftal  for  their  bafis.  a.  Sweet 
fpirit  of  nitre  is  ihus  prepared  :  take  of 
re6\ified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  quart;  of 
Glauber^s  fpirit  of  n-tre,  half  a  pound  ; 
mix  ihem  by  pouring  the  fpirit  of  nitre 
on  the  other,  and  djliil  the  mixture  with 
a  gertle  hear,  as  long  as  whac  comes  oíF 
will  not  raiíe  any  fermentation  with  a 
lixivial  falt.  This  is  a  noble  diuretic 
and  carminative.  It  is  givcn  m  the  ítone 
and  gravel  with  great  fucceís,  as  alfo  in 
jaundices  and  dropfies  \  and  it  is  of  great 
lérvice  in  relloiing  the  appetite  wlitrn  de- 
praved  by  a  mucous  flegm.  The  dofe 
is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  in  wine 
and  water-  5.  Vitriolated  nitre  is  thus 
prepared  :  dilTolvc  the  cake  left  after  the 
diítillaiion  of  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre,  in 
hot  water,  and  after  fillra'ing  the  folu- 
tion through  paper,  evapórate,  that  the 
falt  may  íhoot.  This  has  much  the 
fame  virtuesas  tartarum  vitriolatum,  and 
is  frequently  fold  under  its  ñame.  4, 
Aquafortis,  for  the  preparation  and  ufes 
of  which,  lee  the  article  Aquafortis. 
IT  RE  of  t  ¡je  antie7its*    See  Natrum. 

NIUCHE,  a  kingdom  of  chinefian  Tar- 
tary,  north  of  the  province  ofLaotung. 

NIVELLE,  a  town  of  the  auftrian  Nether- 
lands,  and  province  of  Brabant,  fourteen 
miles  fouth  of  BruíTcls. 

NIVERNOIS.    See  the  article  Nevers. 

NIXABOUR,  or  Nisabour,  a  city  of 
Per  fia,  in  the  province  of  Choraíían  ; 
eaft  long.  57**  32',  north  lat.  35®  40'. 

NOAH's  aRK,  in  fcriptureantiquity.  See 
the  article  ARtC. 

NoAH\s  ARK-SHELL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
ñame  given  to  feveral  fpecies  of  cardia, 
or  heart-íhells ;  being  of  an  irregular 
oblong  figure,  and  variouíly  furrowed 
and  ftriaied.    See  the  article  Cardia. 

NOBILÍA'RY,  in  litcrary  hillory,  a  book 
containing  the  hiltory  of  the  noble 
families  of  a  nation,  or  province.:  fuch 
are  Chorier's  Nobilisry  of  Dauphine, 
13  H  and 
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anJ  Caumartin's  Nobíliary  of  Provence. 
The  Ger:nans  are  faid  to  be  particiilatiy 
careíul  of  theír  iiobiliaries,  in  order  to 
keea  up  tbe  purity  of  their  fainilies. 

K0J3ÍLISSIMÜS,  MosT  NOBLE,  in  ro- 
mán antiquity,  a  title  givfcn  to  the  piinces 
ofihe  imperial  family,  andwhích  was  be- 
flü«'tíd  on  the  Cafarí;  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Trajan  ;  thus  nobilis  Gseíar,  or  N.  C. 
tbaí  is  iiohilifTimus  Caérar,  is  found  on 
fome  of  the  antient  luedals.  Triftan  fays, 
thai  the  Caeíars  borc  the  tille  of  nobiiif- 
fimi  in  all  a^t:s,  but  that  the  nohiliíTjmatc 
becamc  a  diílinft  indepcndant  dignity  in 
the  time  of  Conilantine  the  Great. 

NOBILITY,  a  c]ual¡ty  that  ennobles,  and 
railes  a  perfon  poíTefted  of  it  above  the 
rank  of  a  commoner. 
The  origin  of  nobility  in  Europe  h  hy 
fome  referred  to  the  Goths ;  who,  afier 
they  had  leizt  d  a  part  of  Europe,  re- 
warded  their  captiins  wiih  titles  of  ho- 
jiour,  to  diíiingiiiíh  them  frcm  ihe  com- 
mon  people.  ín  Britain  the  term  no- 
bility is  reíírained  to  degrees  of  dignity 
above  knighihood;  but  every  where  elfc 
robiÜty  and  gentllity  are  the  fame.  The 
briiiíh  nobility  confifts  only  of  fíve  de- 
grees, *viz.  that  of  a  dnke,  marquip, 
earl  orcount,  vifcount,  and  barón,  each 
of  which  fee  under  their  proper  ai  ticles, 
In  Britain  thefe  titles  are  only  conferred 
by  the  king,  and  that  by  patent,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  htreditary. 
The  privilegcs  of  the  nobility  are  very 
confiderable,  they  are  alí  efteemed  the 
king's  h»;reditary  counfellprs,  and  are 
privileged  from  all  arrefts,  unlefs  for 
treafon,  felony,  breach  of  peace,  con- 
deinnatioi  in  parliament,  and  contempt 
of  the  king.  They  enjoy  their  Tests  in 
the  houfeof  peers  by  defcent,andnoa6l  of 
parliament  can  pafs  wiihout  their  concur- 
rence :  they  are  the  fupreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature,  and  even  in  criminal  cafes  give 
their  verdi6t  iipon  their  honour,  without 
being  put  to  their  oalh.  In  their  ab- 
fence  they  are  allowed  a  proxy  to  vote 
for  them,  and  in  all  places  of  truft  are 
permitted  to  conftitute  depiities,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  neceílity  the  law  fuppofes  them 
under  of  atlending  the  king's  perfon  : 
but  no  peer  is  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  the  king's  leave,  and  when  that 
¡s  granted,  he  is  to  return  with  the  king's 
writ,  or  forfcit  goods  and  chattels.  See 
Parliament,  Peer  o/ tbe  realm,  &c. 

NOBLE,  a  nioney  of  account  containing 
fix  íhillings  and  eight-pence. 
The  noble  was  antientl/  a  nal  coin 
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llruck  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and 
then  called  the  penny  of  gold  j  but  it 
was  afterwards  calied  a  role  noble,  from 
its  being  lia mped  v/iih  a  rofe ;  it  was 
current  at  6  s.  8  d. 

NOCERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  ín  the  terri- 
lory  of  the  pope  and  dutcby  of  Spoletto, 
twenty  milts  north-ealt  of  Spoletto. 

NocERA  DE  Pagan  I,  a  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  fifteen  miles  fouih  of  tíie 
city  cf  Naples. 

Terra  NOCEKIANA,  earth  of  no- 
cera,  in  the  mahíria  medica,  a  fpe'cics 
of  bole,  remarkably  heavy,  of  a  greyiíh- 
whiie  colour,  of  an  infipid  tafte,  and  ge- 
nera lly  with  fome  particles  in  it  which 
grit  between  the  teeih,  See  BoLE. 
It  is  much  eílecmed,  by  the  Italians,  as 
a  remedy  for  venemous  hites,  and  in  fe- 
vcrs ;  but  except  irs  aftringent  quality, 
little  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  the  other 
virtues  afcribed  to  it. 

NOCTAMBULI,  or  Noctambulones, 

or  SOMNAMBULI,  NIGHTWALKERS,  in 
medicine^  a  term  'appüed  to  perfons  who 
have  a  habit  of  rifing  and  walkingabout 
in  their  fleep.  See  Incubus. 
This,  according  to  Junker,  is  a  very  re- 
niarkable  diftemperature  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  and  in  diffcrent  perfons  differsgreat- 
ly  in  degree.  Thofe  who  are  but  mo- 
derately  affeíled  wiih  it,  only  repcattheir 
aflions  of  the  day,  and  getling  out  of 
their  bed  go  quieily  to  the  places  they 
frequent  at  other  times  :  but  thofe  who 
are  aíi^i6led  with  it  in  the  moíl:  violent 
degree,  go  up  to  dangerous  place?,  and 
do  things  that  would  terrlfy  them  to 
think  of  when  awake.  Thefe  are  by 
fome  called  lunatic  nightwalkers,  becaufc 
fits  ore  obferved  to  return  v/ith  more  fre- 
quency  and  greater  violence  at  the  changes 
of  the  moon.  The  only  material  caufe 
that  can  be  aíligned  in  this  cafe  is  a  ple- 
thora,  or  over-fulnefs  of  blood  ;  but  this 
is  influenced  by  an  immaterial  one,  that 
is  by  the  fancy,  which  ísbufdy  eniployed 
in  drcams  about  particular  obje61s. 
As  to  the  meihod  of  cure,  the  fameau- 
thor  obferves,  that  the  prima;  viae  are  firíl 
to  be  cleared  of  all  their  foulneífes  by  a 
ftrong  purge;  after  this  it  is  proper  to 
bleed  in  the  fooT,  taking  away  eight  or 
tenounces;  then  powders  compofed  -of 
cinnabar,  nitre,  and  crab's  eyes,  íhould 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day;  and 
particular  regard  íhoiild  be  had  to  the 
changes  of  the  moon.  It  will  be  proper 
to  fet  a  velfel  of  vrater  by  the  bedfide,  m 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  perfon  will  natn- 
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rally  ftep  into  it  on  getting  out,  ar.d  be 
awaked  by  that  means  ;  and  if  thefe 
things  fall,  a  perfon  íhould  fit  up  to  vvaich 
him,  and  beu  him  every  lime  it  happens. 

NOCTANTUR,  in  law,  a  wiitthat  ifliies 
out  of  the  coiirt  of  chancery,  and  is  re- 
turnable  ¡n  the  king's  benchj  and  lies 
where  a  perfon  having  a  right  lo  ¡mprove 
wafte  ground,  ereíls  a  hedge  or  diich, 
which  is  throvvn  down  in  ihe  night-time, 
and  it  cannot  be  known  by  a  Jury  by 
whom  fuch  damnge  was  done :  in  that 
cafe  \t  the  neighbouring  villages  do  not 
find  out  and  indi6l  the  oífenders,  they 
íliall  He  diíiraíned  to  make  good  the  fame 
at  thfcir  own  cofts,  ^c. 

NOCTILUCA,  in  phyfjology,  a  fpecies  of 
phofphorus,  fo  called  becaufe  it  íhines 
in  the  rjight  \^¡thout  any  light  being 
thrown  upon  it ;  íiich  is  the  phofphorus 
made  of  uriñe.    See  Phosphorus, 

NOCTÜA,  a  ñame  applied  to  feveral  dif- 
ferent  fpecies  of  ovvls.    Sce  OwL. 

NOCTURNAL,  fomething  relating  to  the 
nii>ht,  in  contrad¡ílin6Íion  to  diurnaJ* 
See  the  article  Diurnal. 

Nocturnal  arch,  in  aftronomy,  the 
arch  of  a  circle  defcribed  by  the  fun,  or 
a  ftar,  in  the  night.    See  Arch. 

íra/'-NocTURNAL  arch  of  the  fun,  is  that 
portion  of  a  circle  he  paíTes  over  between 
the  lower  part  of  our  meridian  and  the 
point  of  ilie  horizon,  wherein  he  arifes  j 
or  between  the  pdlntof  the  horizon  where- 
in he  fets,  and  the  lower  part  of  our  me- 
ridian. 

NOCTURKAL,  NOCTURLABIUM,  an  ¡n- 

ílrument  chicfly  ufed  at  fea,  to  take  the 
altitude  or  deprcffion  of  fome  ílars  about 
the  pole,  in  order  to  find  the  latitude  and 
hour  of  the  night. 

Some  noólumals  are  hemífphercs,  orpía- 
nifpheres,  oii  the  plañe  of  the  equinoóíial. 
Thefe  commonly  in  ufe  among  feamen 
aretwo;  the  one  adapted  to  the  polar  ftar, 
and  the  fii  (l  oí  the  guards  of  the  little 
bearj  the  other  to  the  pole-ftar,  and  the 
pointers  of  the  great  bear. 
This  inftrument  confiíls  of  two  circular 
piates(j>late  CLXXXVI.  fí^,/\,)  applied 
to  each  other.  The  greaier,  which  has 
a  handie  lo  hold  ihe  inílrunient,  is  about 
i\  inches  diameier,  and  is  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  agreeing  to  the  twcive 
months,  and  each  monih  fub-divided  into 
every  fifih  day  j  and  fo  as  that  ihe  mid- 
dle  of  the  handie  correfponds  lo  that 
day  of  the  year  wherein  the  ftar  here  re- 
Rarded  has  the  fame  right  afcenfion  wiih 
Ule  ÍUD,   If  the  inftrument  be  fiiied  for 
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two  ftars,  the  handie  is  made  moveabíe. 
The  upper  left  circle  is  divided  into 
twenry-four  equal  parts  for  the  twenty- 
four  Iiours  of  ihe  day,  and  each  hour 
fub-divided  into  quarurs.  Thefe  twtnty-. 
four  hours  are  nored  by  twenly  -  four 
teeth  to  be  toid  in  the  night.  Thofe  at 
the  hours  la,  are  diftinguiíhed  by  their 
length.  In  the  center  of  the  two  circu- 
lar plates  is  adjnfted  a  long  indcx,  A, 
nioveable  upon  the  upper  píate.  And 
the  three  pieces,  'L'/^^j.  the  two  circles  and 
ind^x,  are  joined  by  a  rivet  which  is 
pierced  through  the  center  with  a  hole» 
thruugh  which  the  ftar  is  to  be  obferved, 
"To  ufe  the  Nocturnal,  turn  the  up- 
per píate  til!  the  long  tooth,  marked  12, 
be  againft  the  day  of  the  month  on  the 
under  píate  :  then,  brínging  tlie  inftru- 
nient  near  the  eye,  fufpend  it  by  the 
handle  with  the  plañe  nearly  parallel  to 
the  equinoílial  j  and  viewing  the  pole- 
ftar  íhrough  the  hole  of  the  center,  tura 
the  Índex  about  till,  by  the  edge  coming 
from  the  center,  you  fee  the  bright  ftar 
or  guard  of  the  little  bear  (if  the  inftru- 
ment be  fitted  to  that  ftar) :  then  that  tooth 
of  the  upper  circle,  under  the  edge  of  the 
índex,  is  at  the  hour  of  the  night  on  the 
ed^e  of  ihe  hour  circle :  which  may  be 
known  without  a  light,  by  counting  the 
teeth  from  the  longeft,  which  is  for  the 
hour  12. 

NODATED  HYPERBOLA,  a  ñame  given 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  a  kind  of  hy  per- 
bola,  which,  by  turning  round,  decuflates 
or  crofles  itftlf,    See  Hyperdola. 

NODE,  nodus,  in  furgery,  a  tumour  arif- 
ing  on  the  bones,  and  ulually  proceeding 
fiom  íbme  venereal  cauíé  5  being  mucli 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  ex- 
oftofis.  See  the  article  ExoSTOSíS. 
This  word  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
the  lumours  or  protuberances  arifing  on 
the  joints  of  oíd  gouty  people,  called  alfo 
tophi.  See  the  anide  Tophüs, 
Some  give  the  denomination  of  nodes,  fo 
all  tuinours  formed  by  a  coagulation  of 
vlfcous  matter  in  the  external  parís  of 
the  body.    See  TuMOUR,  ^f. 

Nodes,  in  aftrononiy,  the  two  points 
wherein  the  crbit  of  a  plañet  interfeds 
tl:e  ecliotic  5  fuch  are  the  points  C  and  D, 
pl.  CLXXXVIII.  fig.  n<^  I.  whereof 
ihenode  G, where  theplsnetafcendsnorth'» 
wards,  above  the  plañe  of  the  ecliptic,  is 
called  the  afcending  node,  the  northward 
node,  and  the  head  of  the  dragón,  and 
is  marked  ihus  5  the  other  node  D, 
where  the  plai;et  defcends  to.  tbe  fouth,  is 
13^31  called 
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called  ihe  defcending  node,  the  fouth- 
waid  node,  or  the  dragonas  tail,  marked 
thus  f5 .  See  the  anide  Dragón. 
The  ]¡ne  C  D,  wherain  the  two  circles 
CEDFandCGDH  ¡nterfea,  is  cali- 
cd  the  line  of  nodes.  It  appears  from 
obftrvation,  that  ihe  line  of  the  nodes 
of  all  the  planeis  conftanily  changes 
its  place,  and  íhifts  its  fituation  from 
ealt  to  weit,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
thefigns;  and  ihat  the  line  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  by  a  retrograde  motion,  finiíhes 
its  circulalion  in  the  compafs  of  19  yearsj 
after  which.time,  cither  of  the  nodes  hav- 
ing  receded  from  any  point  of  the  eclip- 
tic,  reiurns  to  the  fame  again :  and  when 
the  moon  is  in  ihe  node,  íhe  is  alfo  feen  in 
the  ecliptic.  If  the  line  of  nodes  were  im- 
iTíOveable,  that  is,  if  it  hadno  other  mo- 
tion than  that  whereby  it  is  carried  round 
the  fun,  it  would  always  look  to  the  fame 
point  of  the  ecliptic,  or  would  keep  pa- 
rallel  to  itfelf,  as  the  axis  of  the  earth 
does,  See  Earth  and  MooN. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  moon  can  never  be  obferved  pre- 
cifely  in  the  ecliptic,  but  twice  in  every 
periüd  j  that  is,  when  íhe  enters  the  nodes, 
Whtn  íhe  is  at  her  greateíldiílance  from 
the  nodae  j  ^iz.  in  the  points  E,  F,  íhe 
is  faid  tü  be  in  her  iimits.  See  LiMiT. 
The  moon  muft  be  in  or  near  one  of  the 
nodes,  when  ihere  is  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  or  moon.  See  Eclipse. 
To  make  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
motion  of  the  moon's  nodes  ílill  clearer, 
let  the  plañe  of  n°  a.  reprefent 
t\vit  of  the  ecliptic,  S  the  fun,  T  the 
cenier  of  the  earth,  L  the  moon  in  her 
orbit  DN¿/».  N«  is  the  line  of  the 
nodes  paíling  between  the  quadratureQ  , 
and  the  moon's  place  L,  in  herlaít  quar- 
ter.  Let  now  L  P,  or  any  part  L  S, 
reprefent  the  excefs  of  the  fun's  aftion  at 
L,  above  his  aólion  at  T  5  and  this  be- 
íng  relblved  inio  the  forcé  L  R,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plañe  of  the  moon's  orbit  5 
and  PR  parallel  to  it,  ít  is  the  former 
only  that  has  any  efíeft  to  alter  the  poíi- 
tion  of  the  oibit,  and  in  this  it  is  vvholly 
exerted.  Its  tffeft  is'twofold  :  i,  It  d¡- 
niiniílies  its  inclination  by  a  motion  whích 
we  may  conceive  as  performed  round  thé 
diameter  D  (¿r  to  which  LT  ¡s  perpen- 
dicular. 2.  Being  compounded  with  the 
moon's  tangential  motion  at  L,  it  gíves 
ít  an  ¡ntermediate  dire£lion  L  /,  through 
which,  and  the  center,  a  plañe  being 
drawn,  muít  meet  the  ecliptic  nearer  ihe 
conjunción  C,  than  before. 
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NODULE,  or  Nodultjs,  a  word  ufed 
in  pharmacy,  for  a  knot  tied  in  a  rag, 
and  including  fome  medicinal  ingredients 
to  be  fufpended  in  any  h'quor,  as  beer, 
or  \vine,  to  give  it  a  tinólure,  or  the 
like* 

It  íígnifíes  alfo  a  parcel  of  odoriferous 
fimples,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  filk,  for  ihe 
patient  to  be  frequently  fmcliing  to. 
NODUS,  or  Node,  in  dialling,  a  certain 
point  or  pole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by 
the  íhadow  or  light  whereof,  either  the 
hour  of  the  day  in  dials  without  furniiuie, 
or  the  parallels  of  the  fun^s  declioation, 
and  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  &c.  in  dials 
with  furniture,  are  íliewn.  See  Dial. 
NODUS  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  hole  in  the  ceiling 
of  a  room,  or  in  the  window,  for  malc- 
ing  of  a  dial  on  the  floor,  wall,  or  the 
like. 

NOERA,  a  word  ufed  by  chemiíls,  forihe 
head  of  an  alembic,  or  the  cover  of  a 
cucurbite,  or  any  other  veífel  ufed  in  dii". 
tillation. 

NOETIANS,  in  chuixh-liiftory,  chriílian 
heretics  in  the  Illd  century,  followers  of 
Noetius,  a  philofopher  of  Ephefus,  who 
pretended  that  he  was  another  Mofes, 
fent  by  God  ;  and  that  his  brother  was  a 
new  Aaron.His  herefy  confiíledinaflirm- 
ing  that  there  was  but  one  perfon  in  the 
Godhead  ;  and  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  but  cxiernal  denomina- 
tions,  given  to  God,  in  confequence  of 
diíferent  operations  ;  that  as  creator,  he 
¡8  called  Father ;  as  incarnate,  Son ;  and 
as  defcending  on  the  apoftles,  Holy  Ghoft. 
NOGAIAN-Tartars,  a  nation  which 
inhabits  that  part  of  CircaíTia,  in  aíiatic 
Turky,  that  lies  between  the  Palus  Me. 
otis  and  the  Cafpian  fea. 
NOGENT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Champaign,  fnuated  on  the  river 
Seine,  twcnty-  fivc  miles  norih-well  cf 
Troyes. 

ÑOLA,  a  town  ofitaly,  ín  thekingdomof 
Naples,  fituated  16  miles  eaft  of  Naple?. 
NOLI,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  íituated  on  the  bay  of  Genoa, 
thirty-five  miles  fouth  weft  of  that  ciiy. 
Noli  me  tangere,  touch  me  not, 
in  medicine,  a  malignant  eruption  in  the 
face,  occafiohed  by  an  exlremely  Iharp 
corrofive  humourj    thus  called,  eitbíí 
becaufe  it  afíeóis  thofe  who  touch  it,  or 
becaufe  the  more  it  is  touched,  the  worlc 
it  grows,  and  ihe  fariher  it  fpreads.  ^ 
Noli  me  tangere,  among  botaniíjsj 
the  SENSITIVE  PLANT,  the  fame  with» 
mimofa,   See  the  arricie  Mimosa. 
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KOLLE  PROSEQUi,  ¡n  law.    See  the  ar- 

ticle  Non  pros. 
NOMADES,  in  antiquity,  a  ñame  glven 
to  leveral  naiions  or  pcople,  whofe  whole 
occupation  was  to  feed  their  flocks,  and 
who  had  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  but  were 
conftantly  fliifting,  accoiding  to  the  con- 
ven¡enc¡e8  of  pafturage. 
NOMANCY,  a  ñame  gíven  to  the  art  of 
divining  the  fates  of  perfons,  by  means  of 
the  letteis  that  form  their  ñames  ;  being 
nothingelfe  but  the  cabbaliftic  gematiia, 
See  the  article  Cabbala. 
NOMARCHA,   in   egyptian  antiquity, 
the  governor  or  commander  of  a  nome. 
Egypt  was  antiently  divíded  into  feveral 
regions  or  quartcrs,  called  nomes. 
NOMBRE  DE  Di  os,  a  town  of  México, 
in  the  province  of  Darien,  a  little  ío  the 
eaílward  of  Porto  Bello :  weft  long,  83°, 
and  north  lat.  lo*'. 
NOMBRIL  POiNT,  ín  heraldry,  ís  the 
next  below  the  fefs-point,  or  the  very 
center  of  the  efcutcheon.    See  Point. 
Suppofmg  the  efcutcheon  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  below  the  fefs,  the  firft  of 
thefe  divifions  is  the  nombril^  and  the 
lower  the  bale. 
NOME,  orNAMB,  in  algebra,  denotes  any 
quantity  with  a  íign  prefixed  or  added  to 
it,  whereby  it  is  connefted  with  fonie 
other  quantity,  upon  which  the  whole  be- 
comes  a  binomial,  trinomial,  or  the  iike: 
thus/z  +  A  is  a  binomial,  a-^-b  +  c  isa 
trinomial,   whofe  refpeftive  ñames  or 
nomes  are     and  ¿  for  the  firíi,  and  a, 
bf  and      for  the  fecond.    See  the  ar- 
ticle Binomial,  &c, 
NOMENCLATOR,  in  román  antiquity, 
was  ufually  a  ílave,  who  aitended  upon 
perfons  that  ftood  candidates  for  offices, 
and  prompled  or  fuggefted  to  tbem  the 
ñames  ofall  the  citizens  they  met,  that 
they  might  court  them,  and  cali  them  by 
their  ñames  j  which,  among  that  people, 
was  the  higheft  piece  of  civility. 
NOMENCLATORES,  among  the  bota- 
nical  authors,  are  ihofe  who  ha  ve  employ- 
cd  their  labours  about  feiiling  and  ad- 
¡ufting  the  right  ñames,  fynonyms,  and 
eiymologies  of  ñames,  in  regard  to  the 
whole  vegetable  world. 
KOMENCL  ATURE,  nomenclatura,  a  ca- 
talogue of  feveral  of  the  more  ufual  words 
in  any  language,  with  their  fignification?, 
compiled  in  ordcr  to  facilitate  the  ufe  of 
fuch  words,  to  thofe  who  are  to  learn 
the  tongue :  fuch  are  our  latin,  greek, 
•♦í^nch,  ©"f.  noraenclatures. 


NOMENEY,  a  town  of  Germany,  ín  the 
dutchy  of  Lorrain,  fituated  on  the  river 
Seille,  fífteen  miles  north  of  Nancy. 

NOMINALS,  or  Nominalists,  a  fe^: 
of  fchool-philoíbphers,  the  difciples  and 
followers  of*Occam,or  Ocham,anengliíh 
cordelier,  in  the  XlVth  century.  They 
were  great  dealers  in  words,  whence  they 
were  vulgarly  denominated  word-fellers  ; 
but  had  the  denomination  of  nominalifts, 
becaufe  that,  in  oppofition  to  the  realifts, 
they  niaintained,  that  words,  and  not 
ihings,  were  the  ob¡e£l  of  dialeólics,  See 
the  article  Realists, 
The  nomináis,  with  the  ftoics,  admit  the 
formal  conceptions  or  ideas  of  rhings,  as 
the  fubje(5l  and  foundation  of  univerfali* 
ty  j  but  to  this  they  add  ñames,  which 
reprefent  and  fignify,  afier  the  fame  uní- 
vocal  manner,and  withoutany  diftinélion, 
a  great  variety  of  fingle  things,  alike  both 
in  genus  and  fpecics,    See  Stoics. 

NOMINATION,  the  aft  ofnamingand 
appointing  a  perfon  for  fome  funólion^ 
employ,  or  benefice. 

NoMiNATiON,  in  law,  íígtiifies  the  power 
that  a  perfon  has  of  appointing  a  clerk 
to  a  patrón  of  a  benefice,  by  him  to 
be  prefented  to  the  ordinary.  This 
power  or  right  of  nomination  a  perfon 
may  have  by  dee J,  whereby,  if  the  patrón 
refufes  to  have  the  perfon  nominated,  or 
inílead  thereof  preíents  another,  the  no- 
minator  may  bring  a  quareimpedit.  See 
QuARE,  NoMiNATOR,  and  Patrón, 

NOMINATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft 
cafe  of  nouns,  which  are  declinable,  See 
the  articles  Case  and  NouN. 
The  fimple  pofition  or  laying  down  of  a 
noun,  or  ñame,  is  called  the  nominative 
rafe  j  yet  it  is  not  fo  properly  a  cafe,  as 
the  matter  or  ground  whence  the  other 
cafes  are  to  be  formed,  by  the  feveral 
changes  and  infleflions  given  to  this  firíl 
termination.  Its  chief  ufe  is  to  be  placed 
in  difcourfe  before  all  verbs,  as  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  propolition  or  aífirmaiion» 

NOMINATOR,  he  who  prcfents  a  perfon 
to  an  oíRce  or  benefice  \  whence  the  par- 
fon  named,  or  prefented,  is  called  no« 
minee.  See  the  article  Nomination. 
It  is  held,  in  the  cafe  of  a  benefice,  that 
-  the  perfon  who  has  the  nomination,  ís  in 
eflfeél  the  patrón  cf  the  church,  and  the 
other  is  but  an  inltrument  to  him  that  no- 
minates  5  neverthelefs,  when  a  nomina- 
tor  does  not  appoint  a  clerk  within  fix 
months  after  the  avoidance,  but  the  pa- 
trón prefents  btfüre  the  bifliop  has  taken 
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the  advantage  of  the  lapfe,  his  clerkis  to 
be  admitted. 

NOMOPHYLACES,  Ne^c^jit/Xtfxf;,  among . 
the  Atlieniana,  magiftrates  who  were  to 
fee  the  laws  executed,  being  not  unlike 
tó  our  ílierifFs.  They  had  the  execution 
of  criminal?  committed  to  iheír  care,  as 
alíb  the  charg;e  of  fuch  as  were  confinad 
prifoners.  They  had  alfo  power  to  feize 
thieves,  kídnappers,  and  highwayinen, 
upon  íljfpicion;  and,  if  they  confcíTed 
the  fa6>,  to  ptit  thcm  to  dea:h ;  if  not, 
they  were  obliged  to  proi'ecute  thera  ¡n  a 
jndicial  way. 

l^ONAGESIMAL,  in  aftronomy,  the 
9oth  úe¿\eK  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned 
frnm  the  e^ftern  term,  or  point.  See  the 
anide  Ecliptic,  c^c, 
The  aJtitiK'.e  of  the  nonageíimal  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  the  eaft,  and,  if  continued, 
pafles  thiough  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  j 
whence  the  altitude  of  the  nonapefimal, 
ai  a  given  lime,  under  a  given  eíevation 
of  the  p'-le,  is  cafily  found.  If  the  alti- 
tude cf  the  nonagefimil  be  fubftraóled 
from  90°,  the  remainder  is  the  diíiance 
oF  the  nonMgefimal  from  the  vértex. 

NON-ABÍLÍTY,  in  law,  incapacity,  or 
an  exception  takcn  againft  a  plaintiíF,  in 
a  caufe,  on  lome  juft  ground,  vvhy  he 
cannot  commence  a  íuií:  in  law;  as  his 
being  altr.inted  oFfelony,  ouilawry,  &V. 

Non-age,  in  law,  generally  íígnifies  all 
the  úme  2  perfon  continúes  under  the 
age  of  one  ñnd  twcnty ;  but  in  a  fpecial 
ftnfe  if  is  all  ihe  time  a  ptrfon  is  undtr 
the  age  of  fourteen.    See  Age» 

KON-APPEARANCE,  a  defaiilt  in  not  ap- 
pearing  in  a  court  cf  judícalure,  Attor- 
nies  fubfcribing  wairants  for  appearing 
ín  couit,  are  Tiable  to  attachment  and 
fine  for  non-appearance.  If  a  defend- 
ant  docfl  not  appear,  and  find  bail  upon 
a  fcire  facías  and  rule  given^  judgment 
may  be  had  againft  him. 

Non- ASsuMPsiT,  in  law,  is  a  general  plea 
in  a  perfonal  aí^ion,  by  which  a  man  de- 
nies  that  he  has  made  any  promife*. 

Non-cape,  in  geography,  a  promontory 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  oppofite  the 
Canary-iílands. 

NoN-CLAiM,  in  law,  fignlfies  theomiíííon 
of  him  who  challenges  not  his  right  with- 
¡n  the  time  limited  by  law,  as  withm  five 
years  after  a  fine  is  levied,  &c,  by  which 
negle6l  he  is  barred  of  his  right. 

Non  compos  mentís,  in  law,  is  ufed  to 
denote  a  perfon''s  not  being  of  found  me- 
moiy  and  underftanding.  Of  thefe  per- 
íons  there  are  four  di^erent  Wixidsx  an 


ídeot,  a  madman,  a  lunatic  who  has  Ja- 
cid  íntervals,  and  a  drunkard  who  de- 
prives  himfelf  of  reafon  by  hís  own  aft 
and  deed.  In  all  thefe  cafeF,  except  the 
laft,  one  that  is  non  compos  mentís  íliall 
not  lofe  his  life  for  felony  or  murderj 
but  the  drunkard  can  have  no  indulgence 
on  account  of  the  lofs  of  his  reafon,  for, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  hís  drunkennefa 
does  not  extenúate  but  aggravate  his  of- 
fence.  See  Idiot,  Lunatic,  &c. 
Non  damnificatus,  in  law,  is  a  plea  to 
an  aclíon  of  debt,  on  a  bond,  the  condi- 
tion  of  which  is  only  to  fave  the  plaintiff 
harmlefs. 

Non  decIíMando,  a  cuftom  or  prefcrip- 

tion,  by  which  a  perfon  is  difcharged  from 

the  payment  of  tythes. 
Non  distringendo,  in  law,  a  writ 

gramed  in  divers  cafes,  not  to  diftrain, 
Non  est  culpabilis,  or  Non  cul,  in 

law,  not  guilty,  the  general  plea  to. 

an  indiílment,  or  a6lion  cf  trefpafs,  by 

which  the  defendant  denies  ihe  criine  or 

fa6l  charged  on  him. 
Non  est  factum,  in  law,  is  a  plea  where 

an  aclion  is  broughi  upon  a  bond  orotlicr 

deed,  and  the  defendant  denies  it  to  be 

his  deed. 

Non  est  inventus,  is  a  íherííí's  return 
'10  a  vvrit,  that  the  defendant  is  not  tobe 
füuñd. 

Non  LiQüET,  it  does  not  appear  ^  a  verdí¿l 
given  by  3  jury,  whcn  a  matter  is  to  be 
deferred  to  anolher  day  of  trial. 

Non  molestando,  a  writ  that  lies  for  a 
perfon,  moJefted  contrary  to  the  king'í 
proteóiiqn  granted  him. 

NoN-NATüRALS,in  medicine,  focallcd  be- 
caufe  by  th¿ir  abufe  they  becorae  the 
caufes.of  difeafes.  SeeDiSEASE. 
Phyficians  have  divided  the  non-naturalí 
into  fix  cbífes,  i;ií5.  the  air,  meatsand 
drinks,  fleep  and  watching,  motion  and 
reft,  the  paífions  of  the  mind,  the  rc- 
tentions  and  excretions,    See  AiR»  ^f» 

Non  OBSTANTE,  NOTWITHSTANDIKG, 

a  claufe  frequent  in  ftatutes  and  letters 
patent,  importing  a  licence  from  the 
king  to  do  a  thing»  which  at  common  Iínv 
might  be  lav^ully  done,  but  being  re- 
ftrained  by  a6t  of  parliament,  cannot  be 
done  without  fuch  licence. 
Non  omittas,  a  writ  that  lies  wlicre 
the  flieriíF  returns,  upon  a  writ  or  pro- 
cefs  direaed  to  him,  that  he  has  fentto 
thé  bailiff  of  the  franchife,  who  has  the 
return  of  writs,  and  that  he  negleílsto 
ferve  the  writs  fent  him  5  upon  which  the 
flieriíF  is  coramanded  lo  enter  into  fuch 
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franchífe  hímfelf,  and  there  to  execute  the 
king's  procefs. 

MoN  PiiEVJN,  a  default  in  not  replevying 
of  land  in  due  time. 

Non  ponendo  in  assisis  et  juratis, 
a  writ  which  lies  for  freeing  a  perlbn  from 
ferving  on  afllzes  and  juries:  where  a 
perfon''  is  exempted  by  charter,  &c.  he 
may  fue  the  flierifF  for  retumíng  him. 

J^ON   PROCEDENDO    AD   ASSISAM  REGE 

INCONSULTO,  is  a  writ  granted  for  ftop- 
ing  the  trial  of*  a  caufe  appertaining  to 
a  peifon  who  is  in  the  king's  fervice,  till 
his  majefty's  pleafure  be  íurther  known. 
Non  pros,  orNoLLE  PROSEQur,is  where 
aplaintifFin  an  aflion  does  not  declare 
in  a  reafonable  lime;  in  which  cafe  it  is 
ufual  for  the  defendant's  attorney  to  en- 
ter  a  rule  for  the  plaintiff,  to  declare,  af- 
ter  which  a  non  pros  may  be  entered.  A 
rolle  profequi  is  eíieemed  a  voluntary 
confefíion,  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  caufe 
of  aftion,-  and  therefore  if  a  plaintiff  en- 
ter  his  nolle  profequi,  he  íhall  be  amer- 
ced  ;  and  if  an  informer  caufe  the  fame 
to  be  entered,  the  defendant  íliall  have 
colfs. 

Non  residence  is  partícularly  apph'ed  to 
fpiriiual  perfons,  who  wilfully  abfent 
themfelves  for  the  fpace  of  one  month  to- 
gether,  or  two  months  at  diíferent  times 
in  the  year,  from  their  benefices ;  íor 
which  ihey  are  liable  to  pcnalties,  by  the 
ftaluteof  non  refidence:  but  biíhops,  the 
king's  chaplains,  £f are  excepted , 

Non  residentia  pro  clericis  regís, 
is  a  writ  direfled  to  the  biíliop,  charging 
hira  not  to  moleft  a  clerk  employed  in  the 
king's  fervice,  on  account  of  his  non. 
refidence. 

Non  sane  memoria,  is  an  cxception 
taken  to  an  a¿t,  declared  to  be  done  by 
another,  imporiing,  that  ¡t  was  done  at 
a  time  when  the  party  was  not  in  his  right 
fcnfes. 

NoN-STHT,  fignifies  the  dropping  of  a  fuit 
or  aélion,  or  a  renouncing  thereof  by  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  which  happens 
moft  commonly  upon  the  difcovery  of 
lome  error  in  the  plaintiff's  proceedingf», 
when  the  caufe  ¡s  fo  far  proceeded  in,  that 
the  jury  is  ready  at  ihe  bar  to  deliver  in 
their  verdial, 

A  non- fuit,  ít  is  faid,  may  be  in  the 
following  cafes,  ^¡^,  where  a  perfon 
hrings  a  perfonal  a¿"lion,  and  does  not 
profecuteit  with  effe<5l;  or  if,  upon  the 
trial,  he  refufes  to  ftand  a  verdia,  ihen 
ne  becomes  non-fuited;  fo  where  the 
pl  iintiíl  is  not  ready  for  trial  at  the  cali^ 
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ing  and  fv/earing  of  the  jury,  ít  ís  prc- 
fumed  he  does  not  ftand  to  proceed  in 
his  caufe,  and  en  that  account  the  court 
may  cali  him  non-fuited,  Likewife,  on 
a  trial,  when  the  jury  comes  in  to  deli- 
ver their  verdiól,  and  when  the  plaintiff 
is  called  on,  to  hear  the  fame,  in  that 
cafe,  if  he  does  not  appear  after  being 
thrice  called  by  the  crier  of  the  court,  he 
is  non-fuited;  which  non-fuit  is  to  be 
recordcd  by  the  fecondary,  by  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  court ;  but  if  he  afterwards 
appears,  before  the  non-fuit  is  aélually 
recorded,  the  court  may  take  íhe  verdiéV, 
for  that  is  not  a  non-fuit,  till  it  be  record- 
ed, upon  motion  made  by  the  counfel 
for  this  purpofe  5  and  then  it  is  a  part  of 
the  record,  in  the  nature  of  a  judgraent 
againft  the  plaintiff. 
Non  sum  informatus,  /  am  fiot  in- 
for7nedy  a  formal  anfwer  made  by  an 
attorney,  who  is  not  inftru6led  what  to 
fay  in  his  clientes  behalf  j  on  which  he 
is  deemed  to  leave  the  caufe  undefended, 
and  therefore  judgment  palies  againíl  his 
client. 

Non-tenure,  is  a  plea  in  bar  to  a  real  ac- 
tion,  by  which  the  tenant  infifts,  that  he 
dees  not  hold  the  lands,  fefr.  mentioned 
in  the  plaintiíPs  count,  or  at  leaft  fome 
part  of  it. 

NoN-TERM,  the  time  of  vacation  between 
term  and  term,  which  was  formerly  calU 
ed  the  days  of  the  king's  peace. 

NONiE  ET  DECíMiE,  were  payments  for- 
merly made  to  the  clergy,  by  tenants  of 
church-farms:  in  which  cafe  non:^  íig- 
rified  a  duty  paid  for  things  belonging  to 
huíbandry  :  and  décima?,  or  tithes,  were 
claimed  in  right  of  th'¿  church. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  the  fame  with  dif- 
fenters.    See  the  article  Dissenters, 

NONE,  one  of  the  feven  canonical  hours  in 
the  romifli  church,  anfwering  to  three 
o'clock  in  the  afiernoon. 

Nones,  nona^  in  the  román  calendar,  the' 
fifth  day  of  the  months  January,  Febru- 
ary,  April,  June,  Auguít,  September, 
November,  and  December;  and  the  fe- 
venth  of  March,May,  July,  and  Oétober. 
March,  May,  July,  and  Oaober,  had 
fix  days  in  their  nones  j  becaufe  thefe 
alone,  in  the  antient  conftituiion  of  the 
year  by  Numa,  had  ihirty-one  days  a- 
piece,  the  relt  having  only  twenty-nine, 
and  February  thirty:  but  when  Cafar 
reformed  the  year,  and  made  other  months 
contain  thirty-one  days,  he  did  not  al- 
lot  them  fix  days  of  nones. 

NOOSE;  a  ñame  given  by  fportfmen  to  a 
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fort  of  horfe-hair  fpringe,  made  to  take 
woodcocks,  and  veiy  fucíiefsíul  when  the 
proper  precautions  are  taken.  The  noofe 
ismade  of  feveral  long  and  ftrong  liairs 
twifted  together>  with  a  running  noofe  at 
one  end,  and  a  large  knot  at  the  other, 
which  is  to  be  paíled  through  the  ílit  of  a 
cleft  ftick,  to  prevent  ihe  noofe  íVorn  be- 
ing  pulled  away  when  the  biid  i$  caught 
in  ít. 

NORCIA,  a  town  of  Italy ,  in  the  terrítory 
of  the  pope,  twenty-eight  miles  eaíl  of 
Spoletto. 

NORDEN,  a  port  town  of  Germany,  in 
■  the  circle  of  Wtítphaüa,  and  couniy  of 
E:nbden,  twelve  miles  norlh  of  Embden. 
NORFOLK,  a  coiinty  of  England,  bound- 
ed  by  the  Germán  fea  on  ihe  noi  th  and 
caft;  by  SufFolkon  thefouih,  and  by  the 
fens  of  Lincolníhire  and  theifle  of  Ely  on 
the  we(l, 

Norfolk,  a  county  of  Virginia,  north  of 
Carolina,  and  contiguous  to  that  pro- 
vince. 

NORKOPPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Eaft-Gothland,  ninety 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm. 

NORMAL,  in  geometry,  fignifies  the  íame 
with  a  perpendicular,  and  is  ufed  for  a 
line  or  plañe  that  interfefts  another  per- 
pendicularly.  See  Perpendicular, 
Subnormal,  Line  and  Plañe. 

NORMANDY,  a  province  of  Francc, 
bounded  by  the  eaft  channel  on  the  north, 
by  Picardy  and  the  lile  of  France  on  the 
weft,  by  Orleanois  on  the  fouth,  by  Bri- 
tany  and  another  paitiof  the  Eaíl  chan- 
nel on  the  weft. 

NORROY,  the  title  of  the  third  of  the 
three  kings  at  arms.    See  Herald. 

NORTGON,  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  fo 
called. 

NORTH,  in  cofmography,  one  of  the  four 
cardinal  points.    See  Compass. 

NoRTH-CAPE,  a  promontory  of  the  iíland 
of  Maggero,  in  the  province  of  Waid- 
huys,  in  the  north  of  Norway  it  being 
the  moft  northern  cape  in  Europe  :  eaft 
long,  21°,  and  north  lat,  72". 

North -CURRY,  a  market-town  of  So- 
merfetHiire,  feventeen  miles  fouih-weft  of 
Wells. 

NoRTH-FORELAND,  a  cape  ín  the  ifle  of 
Thanet,  on  the  eaft  coaft  ofKent,  four 
miles  eaft  of  Márgate. 

NORTH  RiVER,  a  great  river  which  rifes 
in  México,  and  difcharges  itfelf  inio  the 
gulph  of  México,  in  26°  north  lat. 

Noí<.TH-SEA,  a  ñame  given  to  all  ihat  part 


of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  líes  ncrth 
of  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America. 

NORTH-WEST  pajfage,  A  north-weft  paf* 
fage  by  Hudfon's  Bay,  inio  the  pacific 
ocean,  has  been  more  ihan  once  atiempt* 
ed  of  late  years,  but,  hitherto,  without 
füccefs.  Sorae  greatly  doubt  of  the  prac- 
ticablenefs  of  fuch  an  enterprize,  and 
think  the  obfervations  made  by  the  Ruf- 
fians  give  us  fmall  hopes.  But,  as  ihey 
have  not  yet  publiflied  the  particulars  of 
their  difcoveries,  little  can  be  faid  about 
them,  Some  general  things  may  be  feen 
in  the.Phil.  Tranf.  482.  feft.  14, 
Ii  appears  from  thence,  that  the  RuíTians 
have  paíTed  between  the  land  of  Nova 
Zembla,  and  the  coaft  of  Alia  5  and,  as 
the  Dutch  did  formerly  difcover  the 
northern  coafts  of  Nova  Zembla,  we  may 
now  be  well  affured,  that  that  country  is 
really  an  ifland. 

NORTHALLERTON,  a  borough-town 
of  the  north  riding  of  Vorkfliire,  twenty- 
two  miles  north-weft  of  York. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

NORTHAMPTON,  the  capital  of  North- 
amptoníliire,  fituated  on  the  river  Nen; 
weft  long,  55',  and  rorth  lat.  52°  15'. 
It  fcnds  two  members  to  parliament. 

North AMPTON  is  alfo  a  county  of  Vír- 
ginia,  in  North  America,  which  forms 
the  fouth  part  of  the  peninfula  on'  the 
eaftern  íhore  of  Virginia. 

NORTHAÜSEN,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circfe  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  ter- 
ritory  of  Thuringia,  fifty-five  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Magdeburg. 

NORTHEIM,  a  town  of  the  dutchy  of 
Brunfwic,  in  Lower  Saxony,  forty-five 
miles  fouth  of  Hanover. 

NORTHING,  in  navigation,  the  latitude 
made  by  a  ftiip,  in  failing  lowards  the 
north -pole. 

NORTHLEECH,  a  market-town  of  Glo- 
cefteríhire,  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Gloceftcr. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  county  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scoi- 
jand,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Germán  fea,  on 
the  fouth  by  Durham,  and  on  the  weít  by 
Cumberland  and  part  of  Scotland. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  is  alfo  a  county^of 
Virginia,  lying  at  the  mouth  cf  the  liver 
Patowmac. 

NORTHWICH,  a  market-town  of  Che- 
íhire,  fjxteen  miles  north-eaft  cf  Chelter. 

NORWAY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  fitií^. 
ated  between  4^'  and  30^  eaft  longiiudc, 
and  between  and  72°  north  latitude, 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
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üorlh  ánd  weft,  by  Cweáiñi  Lapland  and 
other  provinces  of  Sweden  on  the  eaft,  and 
by  the  fea  called  the  Categate  and  Schag- 
gerac  on  fhe  fouth.  It  is  a  cold  barren 
country  fubje¿\  to  Denmark. 

NoRWAY-RAT,  7KUS  7im'rjegicuSy  in  zoolo- 
gy,  an  animal  of  the  mus-kínd,  varie- 
gated  with  blaclc  and  tawney.  It  refem- 
bles  the  common  ratin  Ihape,  butits  tail 
is  fliorter.  It  breeds  ín  the  niountains 
of  Norway,  but  at  times^comes  dosvn  in- 
te the  lew  countiy  in  vaft  troops,  which 
deftroy  all  the  vegetable  produce,  and  af- 
terwards  dying  upon  the  place,  leave  a 
ftench  that  occafions  peftilential  fevers. 
See  the  artícle  IVUrs. 

NORWICH,  a  large  city  of  great  trade  ín 
Norfolk,  fituated  twenty  milffs  weft  of 
Yarmouth  and  the  Germán  ocean  :  eaft 

-  long.     26',  and  north  lat.  5a°  40'. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

NOSE,  7iafuSi  in  anatomy,  the  primary 
organ  of  fmelling.  This  varíes  greatly 
in  fize  and  figure  ín  difFerent  fubjed:s ; 
anatomifts  divide  its  parts  into  external 
and  internal;  thofe  moft  obvious  are 
the  dorfum  or  ridge,  which  rutjs  along 
its  whole  length,  one  part  of  which  is 
more  promínent  than  the  reft,  and  called 
the  fpine  5  the  orbiculus,  or  extreme  part, 
which  in  many  is  lurned  round  j  the  alae 
or  pinnas,  which  are  the  fides;  and  the 
feptum,  which  divides  the  nofe  into  two 
parts,  called  nares  or  noftrils  ;  tlie  hairs 
alfo  are  of  thisnumberj  thefe  ferve  to 
hinder  the  mucus  of  the  noftrils  from 
continually  running  out,  and  to  prevent 
infeóls  and  extraneous  fubftances  of  many 
Hinds  from  getting  in.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  the  common  teguments,  <viz»  the 
epidermis,  the  fat,  and  the  cutis.  The 
upper  part  of  the  nofe  is  rigid,  and  com- 
pofed  of  bones ;  the  lower  part  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  number  of  cartilages,  mufcles, 
and  membranes. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  nofe  are,  the 
bones  5  as  the  oífa  nafi,  the  maxillaria, 
the  08  cribriforme,  the  oíTa  fpongiofa, 
the  os  froniale,  the  lachrymalia,  the  os 
palati,  the  vomer,  and  the  os  fphenoides, 
The  cartilages,  which  form  the  lower 
part,  are  conneéted  by  membranes,  in 
order  to  render  ¡t  flexible  j  the  firíl  of 
thefe  form  the  anterior  part  of  the  feptum 
narium  5  there  are  two  very  large  and 
confpieuous  ones  in  each  of  the  alae,  and 
between  thefe  there  are  placed  fometimes 
two,  íomelimes  tbree,  and  fometimes 
more  fmaller  ones :  the  feptum  narium  is 
cariilaginous  in  its  anterior  and  lower 
part  í  in  iis  pofterior  and  upper,  it  h  bo- 
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»ey :  and  thefe  parts  are  furroütidéd  hf 
robuftaud  ftrong  membranes,  which' join 
them  firmly  together. 
There  are  two  paíTagcs  from  the  noíírils 
into  the  mouth,  deftined  for  the  paíTage 
of  air  and  of  the  mücóus  matter:  there 
are  finufes  in  the  maxillary,  frontal,  and 
fphenoid.>i  bones  5  and  cellulé  in  the  os 
ethmoidcs,  which  íncreafe  the  hoUow  of 
the  nofe,  and  thus  give  room  for  the 
greater  exparifiorí  of  the  pituiiary  mem- 
brane.  There  are  alíp  cerlain  jnequalí- 
ties  and  eminences  of  the  oífa  turbínaia 
or  oífa  fpongiofa  of  the  noftrds,  whícH 
ferve  partly  the  fame  purpofe?,  and  partiy 
to  prevent  ínfe£ts  and. other  extraneous 
matter,  and  even  the  cold  air,  from  get- 
ting immediateiy  that  way  into  the  mouth, 
There  is  likewife  a  fofc  and  vafcular  meir.- 
brane,  which  invefts  th^  noftrils,  and  all 
the  fmufes  and  irregularilies  5  this  is  call- 
ed the  membrana  mucofa,  and  pituitaria 
of  Schneider,  and  is  the  primary  organ 
of  fmelling,  and  the  place  of  fecretion  of 
the  mucus  of  the  noftrils.  The  openíngs 
of  the  excretory  du¿\s  of  this  membrané 
are  extremely  confpieuous  in  the  head 
of  an  ox.  There  are  alfó  a  number  of 
little  glands  under  this  membrane,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  middie  of  the  feptum^ 
which  are  deftined  to  the  fecfetion  of  a 
mucous  humour^  like  that  óf  í-lle  reft  of 
the^glands  of  ihis  part. 
The  arteríes,  which  are  difperfed  ín  pro- 
digious  numbers  throughthis  membrane^ 
arife  from  thecarotidsj  theífe  alio  ferve 
for  the  fecretion  of  this  mucus.  The  veins 
are  from  the  jugulars,  hy  which  the 
abundant  blood  not  employed  for  thefe 
purpofes,  is  returned.  The  nerves  dif- 
perfed through  the  membrana  piiuitária, 
are,  1.  The  olfaélnrii,  or  olfaélory  nerve^j 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  ufe  in  fmell- 
ing, and  are  fufficiently  obferváble,  tho^ 
they  are  lefs  in  human  fubjeÓls  than  ín 
quadrupeds.  And,  i.  Some  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair,  which  terminare  in  the 
hsirs,  and  conftitute  the  true  órgaií  of 
fínelling. 

Under  the  membrana  pituitaria)  ihere  í$ 
alfo  anothcrvery  thin  membrane,  whicli 
fcrves  to  inveft  the  bones  and  cartilages ; 
this;  where  it  furrounds  the  former,  ís 
called  periofteum  \  where  the  latter,  pe- 
richondriüm.  The  forartiina  in  ihe  no- 
íirils  are,  i.  Thofe  at  the  frontal,  the 
maxillary,  and  .the  fphenoidal  fmufes, 
and  ihecellula^  of  ihe  oseihmoides.  fcrv- 
ing  for  the  comip.unlcation  of  thefe  finufeí 
with  the  noftrils.  2.  The  orífices  of  the  h- 
crymal  duíl-s/which  op  jn  into  the  noftriU. 
13  I  ^  And, 
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And,  3,  The  duíts  from  the  tiofe  into 
the  mouth ;  thefe,  in  a  íkeleton,  are  open 
ami  are  obvious  juft  behind  the  dentes  in- 
tifores  oFthe  upper  ja\v5  but  in  the  dif- 
fc(5liün  of  recent  bodies,  they  are  not 
found  abfolutely  to  open  into  the  mouth 
at  all,  ñor  indeed  do  they  in  Hving  fub- 
Jeéls,  for  thcy  are  clofed  up  by  the  mcra- 
brane  of  the  palaie. 

The  ufes  of  the  nofe  are,  ils  giving  U8 
the  fenfe  of  Tmelling  ;  its  ferving  in  the 

Írreat  gínce  of  refpiration,  awd  in  model- 
ing  ihe  voice;  in  recciving  the  abundant 
humours  from  the  eyes,  and  in  adding  to 
the  beauty  of  the  face,  It  is  certain,  that 
there  is  no  paffage  to  the  brain  for  the  air, 
much  lefs  for  the  powders  fnuffed  up  the 
roftrilss  and  whether  there  be  any  for 
tranrmittlng  a  mucous  humour  from  the 
brain,  in  order  to  its  being  difcharged  at 
the  noftrils,  as  the  antients,  and  as  Schel- 
vogtius,  aíid  fome  other  of  the  modcrns, 
ha  ve  fuppofed,  is  not  yet  afcertained,  See 
,  the  article  NosTRiLS. 
iroiwds  of  the  No  SE.    Thefe  are  generally 
cured  by  the  dry  futurej  but  where  the 
wound  divides  the  cartilage,  and  pene- 
trates  fo  deep,  that  its  lips  cannot  be  kept 
in  contaél,  by  the  application  of  fticking 
plafter?,  the  true  fuiure  muft  be  made 
through  the  Ikin,  on  each  fidc  of  the 
wound.    Though  it  founds  very  xinlike 
truth,  that  any  part  of  the  nofe  íhould  be 
entirely  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  af- 
terwards  uniled  to  it  again,  by  means  of 
futuresj  yet  Roonhuys,  in  bis  Obferv. 
Chinirg.  XXIV.  gives  an-  inílance  of  a 
nofe  llit  down  lonaitudinally,  and  cured 
by  future.    M.  Blegny,  in  Zod.  Med. 
Gall.  fpeaks  of  a  foldier,  whofe  nofe 
•  was  cut  oíF  by  a  fcy meter, .and  afterwards 
fewed  on  again  fo  well  by  the  furgeon, 
that  the  fcar  could  fcarcely  be  perceived  5 
and  M.  Garengeot,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  55. 
of  bis  Siir^ery,  gives  an  account  of  a 
nofe  ihat  was  conjoirted  again  by  future, 
after  it  was  bit  ofF.  \yhen  the  nafal  bones 
are  fiaélwred,  it  is  ufual  to  place  fmall 
tubes,  of  filver  or  lead,  under  them,  for 
foiiie  (¡me,  to  prevent  the  paffage  of  the . 
noíe  being  ftopped  by  the  íhooting  out  of 
the.nevvflefli,  Externally, fome vulnerary 


proper  fpríngs  and  fcrews,  may  renderihe 
accident  and  deformity  imperceptible, 
FraBure  of  the  NosE.    In  the  nofe,  both 
the  bone  and  cartilages  are  fubjeft  to 
fi-aélurcs;  and  if  the  ínjury  is  very  great, 
they  can  never  be  fo  perfe6lly  cured,  but 
that  fome  deformity  will  remain  j  befides, 
the  vicinity  of  ibis  part  to  the  brain, 
which  is  ft  equently  injured  at  the  farae 
time,  renders  cafes  of  this  kínd  often  dan- 
gerous :  a  caries  alfo,  or  a  polypus,  are 
no  uncommon  attendants  on  this  dif- 
order.    In  order  to  reftore  the  bones  of 
the  nofe  to  their  proper  fituation,  the  pa- 
tient  is  to  be  placed  in  a  feat  oppofile  to 
the  light,  and  hishead  is  to  be  held  back, 
w'hile  the  furgeon  raifes  the  deprcíTed  parí 
wiih  a  fpatula,  a  probé,  or  a  qiiill,  ap* 
plying  externally  the  thumb  of  one  hand| 
and  the  fore-finger  of  the  other,    If  the 
bones  are  fraflured  on  both  fides,  rhcy 
are  to  be  raifed  on  each  in  this  manncr, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils  ís  to  be  fill-  - 
ed  up  with  long  doíTils,  to  prevent  tbi  : 
bones  from  collapfing;  covering  the  part 
alfo,  for  this  end,  with  a  plafter,  appiy. 
ing  firft  the  dreflings  common  to  recení 
wounds.    If  the  bone  be  fraftured  into 
feveral  fpünters,  they  are  to  be  reduced 
into  their  proper  places,  by  the  fingerjj 
but  if  a  fplinter  is  fo  entirely  feparated 
from  the  bone,  that  it  will  not  eafily 
unite  with  it  again,  it  is  to  be  taken  oi»t 
with  the  fórceps.   If  no  caries  or  abfcefj 
intervene,  the  bones  will  unite  in  abotil 
fourteen  days.    If  the  bone  íhciild  re» 
qnire  a  ftronger  fiipport  than  wliat  has 
hítherto  been  mentioned,  one  may  be 
formed  out  of  ftrong  paper,  either  finglí 
or  douWe,  adaptcd  to  each  fide  of  tic 
nofe,  and  fupported  by  bolfters,  and  tli: 
whcle  muft  be  kept  in  its  place  by  3 
four-heailed  bandage,  not  ticd  too  tight. 
When  thefraflure  of  this  partís  accora- 
panied  \v¡(h  an  externa]  wound,  after  the 
bones  are  replaced,  drefs  the  wound  firft 
with  di  y  lint,  covering  it  with  a  vulne- 
rary plafter,  afterwards  ufe  balfamic  ire* 
dicines;   but  all  thofc  that  are  oily  cf 
greafy,  are  to  be  carcfully  av«íded,  both 
here,  and  in  all  other  cafe§  where.Üii 
bones  are  injured. 


balfam  or  glutinous  powder  is  to  be  ufcíl,  Luxation  of  ihe  NosE.    When  the  bones 
1  1  are  feparated  from  each  oiber,  ordiíloited 

out  of  their  places,  they  are  to  be  re- 
placed  by  a  probé,  or  quill,  thruft  Upth; 
noltriJs,  guiding  the  parts  thns  raifed  up, 
with  the  other  hand,  into  their  pro- 
per  places,  as  above  defcribed,  undí' 
Fraciurej  j  aftev  wbich  ti 


and  covered  with  ílicking  plafters,  which 
4nuft  l>e  kept  on  with  the  four-headed 
bandage. 

Whtn  ibis  member  is  abfolutely  loft,  we 
m'.ift  fupply  its  defeóls  with  an  artificial 
Jiple  of  wood,  or  filver  :  fucb  an  artificial 
hoie,  painted  to  the  Iif«  and  a<iapted  by 
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'sny  thing  to  be  done,  but  to  let  a  piece 
©f  Iticking  plaíler  lie  upon  the  nofe  for 
foine  tíiiie. 

iVnoilier  diforder  to  wbích  the  nofe  ís  li- 
able,  is  that  of  the  preternatural  clcfing 
of  the  noftrils,  which  is  fonietimes  owing 
tocarelefs  treatment  ¡n  the  fmall-pox,  in 
the  bad  fort  of  which  the  noítriis  have 
been  knov/n  to  clofe,  and  adhere  fo 
ftrongly  to  the  upper  lip,  which  is  turned 

.  back  at  the  fanne  time,  as  to  leave  no  pof- 
íibility  of  íliutting  the  mouth.  In  this 
unhappy  cafe,  the  only  relief  is  by  the 
knife,  íeparating  the  líp  from  the  nofe, 
and  then  opening  a  paííage  through  each 
of  the  noftrils,  which  are  to  be  kept  open 
.with  leaden  pipes,  and  the  Jip  prefltíd 
down  inlo  its  natural  pofition  by  a  com- 
prefs  and  bandage,  and  this  continued  til] 
the  vvounds  are  cicatrized. 
For  the  polypus  and  ulcer  in  the  nofe, 
feeihe  anieles  Polypus  and  Oz^na. 

Bhédhig  ai  i  he  No  SE.  See  H  y£  M  o  R  R  h  A  G  E , 

NOSTRILS,  Nares,  in  anatomy,  the  two 
apertures  or  cavities  of  the  nofe,  through 
which  the  air  paíTefs,  and  which  ferve  to 
eonvey  odours,  and  to  carry  ofF  the  pi- 
tuita feparated  in  the  finufes  of  the  bafe 
of  thccranium.    See  the  article  NosE, 

NOT  GUiLTY,  7ion  eJI  culpabais,  in  lavv. 
See  the  article  Non  est,  &c, 

NOTABILÍA  BONA,  in  law,  See  Bona. 

NOTARICON,  the  third  part  of  the  jewifli 
cahbdia.    See  the  article  Caebala. 

NOTARV,  noiariusy  flgnifies  a  perfon, 
ufually  fome  fcrivener,  who  takes  notes, 
or  frames  fliort  draughts,  of  contraéis, 
obligations,  charter-partits,  or  other 
Nvritings.  At  prefent  we  c:ill  him  a 
notary  public,  who  publidy  aitefts  deeds, 
orwritings,  in  order  to  niake  theni  au- 
ihentic  in  anoiher  nation  :  but  he  is 
principally  employed  in  bulinefs  concern - 
ing  merchants,  as  making  prbtefts  of 
bilis  of  exchange,  &c.  And  iioting  a 
hill,  is  where  he  goes  to  lake  notice  of  a 
nierchant's  refufal  to  accept  or  pay  ihe 
fame.  See  the  article  Bill. 
The  learned  civilian  Domat  obftrves, 
that  a  diftinflion  between  a  voluntary 
and  contentious  ¡urifdi6\ion  obliges  us  to 
take  notice  of  a  pajticular  kind  ofofficejs, 
whofe  funólions  are  of  a  very  great  and 

•vcry  frequent  ufe,  and  who  have  a  kind 
cf  voluntary  jurifdiaion,  wiibout  any 
íliare  of  the  contentious  jurifdiaion, 
winch  are  the  public  notaries !  for  ihe 
luníltons  of  notaries  imply  two  cliaraílers 
oía  voluntary  jurifdiaion  ;  the  firít  con- 
"ftsm.ihis,  thatihcirpiei'^.ce  and  tbcir 
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ílgnature  ferve  as  a  proof  of  the  tnith  of 
the  aas  which  are  fued  in  their  prefence  ; 
and  that  whereas  in  the  writings  which 
are  called  prívate,  that  is  to  fay,  which 
are  íigned  only  byihe  parties,  their  llg- 
natures  being  unknown  in  courts  of  ju:- 
tíce,  it  is  neceífary  to  verify  them,  if 
they  are  called  in  queftion  :  the  figna- 
tures  of  notaries,  who  are  public  officers, 
carry  along  with  them  the  truth  of  the 
aas  which  they  fign.  And  the  fecond  of 
thefe  charaaers  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
aas  which  contain  fome  obligations  of 
one  party  towards  another,  being  figned 
by  a  noiary  public,  gives  a  right  of  ixiori- 
gage  on  the  eftate  of  the  perfon  who  \% 
bound,  which  a  private  bond  or  obiiga- 
tion  figned  only  by  the  party  viould  not 
give. 

Ecclefiafiical  Notaries,  were  officers  in 
the  fírft  ages  of  the  church,  whofe  buíi- 
nefs  it  was  to  cojlea:  and  preferve  the 
aas  of  marjyrs. 
NOTATION,  in  aríihmetíc  and  alg:ebra, 
the  method  of  expreíTing  nunibers  or 
quantities  by  figns  or  charaaers,  appro- 
priated  for  that  purpofe.   See  Numera- 
Tioíi,  Algebra, .Character,  ©'r, 
There  is  one  thing  which  deferves  par- 
ticular notice,  in  regard  to  this  fubjea, 
and  that  ís,  the  great  advantages  that 
inay  redound  to  fcience,  by  a  happy  no- 
tation,  or  expreílion  of  our  thonghts»  It 
is  owing  entirely  to  this,  and  the  method 
of  denoting  the  feveral  combinations  of 
numbers,  by  figures  ftanding  in  different 
places,  that  the  moft  complicated  opera* 
tions  in  arithmetic,  are  managed  with 
fo  much  eafe  and  difpatch.   Ñor  is  it  lefs 
appsrent,  ihat  the  dilbo^-eries  made  by 
algebra  are  wholly  to  he  imputcd  to  that 
fymbolical  language  made  ufe  of  in  it : 
for  by  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
prefent  lliings  in  the  form  of  equations; 
and  by  vaiiouíly  procecding  wjih  thefe 
equations,  to  trace  out,  ftep  by  ftep,  the 
Kveral  particu'ars  we  want  to  know. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  by  fuch  a  notation, 
the  eyes  and  imagination  are  alfo  made 
fubfervient  to  the  difcovery  of  truth  ;  for 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind  rife  up  and  dif- 
appear,  according  as  we  fe:  onrfelves  to 
cali  them  into  view  j  and  ihertfore,  with- 
out  fome  particular  method  cf  fíxing  and 
afcertaining  them  as  they  occur,  the  re- 
tiieving  them  when  out  of  fight  would 
be  no  lefspainful,  than  ihe  very  firft  cx- 
ercife  of  deducing  them  one  frcm  an- 
other. As,  thereforc,  we  have,  freqoent 
occafion  to  iook  back  upon  the  difcovcji  s 
^^\%  -  already 
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aircady  made,  could  thefe  be  no  oiher- 
wife  broiight  ínto  view,  th     by  the  fame 
courfe  of  thinking  in  which  they  were 
firft  traced,  fo  many  difF.  rent  altentions 
at  once  muíl  needs  gieatly  dillraí\  the 
m¡nd,and  be  attended  wiih  infinite  troii- 
ble  and  fatigue.    But  now,  the  method 
of  fixing  and  afcertaining  our  thoughts 
by  a  liappy  and  well  cholén  notation,  en- 
tirely  removes  all  thofe  obftaclesj  for 
thu«;,  when  we  have  occafion  to  turn  to 
any  former  difcovery,  as  care  is  takeii 
all  along  to  delinéate  them  in  propcr  cha- 
rafleis,  we  need  only  cali  our  eye  on 
that  part  of  the  procefs  where  they  ftand 
exprefled,  which  will  lay  ihem  at  once 
open  to  the  mind  in  iheir  true  and  ge- 
jiuine  form.   By  this  means  we  can  take, 
at  any  time,  a  quick  and  ready  furvcy  of 
our  progrefs,  and  running  over  ihe  feve- 
ral  conclufions  already  gained,  fee  nnore 
diftin(5^ly  what  -lelps  they  fuiniíli  to- 
wards  obtaining  thofe  othcrs  we  are  ftiil 
in  purfuit  of.    Nay,  fartber,   as  the 
amount  of  every  ftep  of  the  invefttgation 
lies  before  us,  by  cotjiparing  thenn  vari- 
piifly  annong  ihemfelves,  and  adjuftir.g 
them  one  to  another,  we  come  at  length 
to  difrern  the  refult  of  the  whole,  ahd 
are  enabled  to  form  our  ftveral  difcove- 
ries  into  an  uniform  and  well-conneíled 
fyítem  of  truths,  which  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  our  inquiries. 
NOTE,  notoy  is  uíéd  for  a  chara6^er  or  ab- 
breviature,  ferving  to  denote  or  expreís 
fomethmg  in  a  littie  compafs. 
KoTES,  in  mufic,  charaélers  which  mark 
the  founds;  i.  e,  ihe  elevatlons  and  fall- 
ings  of  the  voice,  and  the  fwiftnefs  and 
ílovynefs  of  its  motions.   In  general,  un- 
der  notes  are  comprehended  all  the  figns 
pr  chara^ers  ufed  in  muílc,  though  in 
.   propriety  the  word  only  implies  ihe  marks 
jwhich  depote  the  degiees  of  gravity  and 
acutenefs  to  be  gíven  to  each  found.  See 
SouNií,  Character,  and  Gravity. 
Ths  Qreeks  ufed  the  corpmon  letteis  of 
^hc'r  aiphabet  for  rnufical  notes,  and  in 
regard  rpore  notes  wtre  needed  than  they 
had  lefter$,  the  defeól  was  fupplied  by 
ihe  differei^t  fituation  of  the  letters  :  ihus 
th^  fame  leitef  n  exprefled  different  notes 
in  all  the  following  forms  n,  u»  k,  a, 
r,        For  every  fcveral  mode  they  had 
eíghtecn  (igns.    Now  Aíypius  gives  us 
figns  foi:  fiween  different  modes,  which, 
wifh  the  diíftreiíccs  of  tl^e  genera,  and 
|he  dillinf^ion  between  vojce  and  inftru-: 
ment,  "í/lv.  Malcolm  makes  i^%o  notes, 
^ot  that  they  hid  fo  many  diftinfl  cha- 


ra6lers,  but  the  fame  charaílers  had  dif- 
ferent fignifications  upon  different  occa- 
fions,  as  4>  in  ihe  diatonic  genus  is  iycha- 
nos  hy patón  of  the  lydian  mode,  and 
hypate  mefon  of  the  phrygian,  and  fo  pf 
oihers.  <  ' 
The  Latins,  in  the  time  of  Boeihiuf, 
bad  eafed  ihemfelves  of  this  needlefs  bur- 
den,  and  only  ufed  fifteen  lettcrs  of  their 
aiphabet  for  notes.  Thefe,  pope  Grc« 
gory,  confideriiig  that  the  fecond  oflave 
was  in  effefl  the  fame  wiih  the  firft,  and 
that  the  order  was  the  fame  in  the  upper 
and  lower  o6lave  of  the  gamut,  after- 
wards  reduced  to  feven,  which  were  (o 
be  repeated  iii  a  different  charafter:  at, 
lengrh,  in  the  eleventh  century,  Guido 
Aretine,  a  benediéline  monk,  inílead  of 
the  letters  fubftituted  fix  fyllables,  «/,  r/, 
miyfatfolf  la,  placing  them  in  different 
lines,  and  marking  them  with  pointj. 
Laftly,  ir  was  ihought  proper  to  add 
notes  likewife  in  the  fpaces.  Sea  the 
article  Gamut, 

Hitherto  the  notes  only  ferved  to  exprífs 
the  degrees  of  tune:  they  were  all  of 
cqual  Vtíiue  as  totime,  till  abouttheyear 
1330,  when  John  De  Muris,  doélorof 
Paris,  gave  different  figures  to  different 
points,  to  cxprefs  the  quantity  of  time 
each  was  to  be  dwelt  upon.  SeeTiME. 
There  are  three  ihings  to  be  confidered 
in  thefe  notes,  i.  The  quantity,  i.  e.  the 
fize  and  figure  of  the  head.  2.  Thequa- 
lity,  /.  e,  the  colour  of  the  head,  wluthcr 
it  be  white  or  black,  full  or  open.  3. 
The  properties,  as  ihe  Italians  exprels 
themfelves,  ^viz,  whether  the  notéis ac- 
companied  with  a  virgula  or  comma,  or 
not.  If  muít  likewife  be  confidered  whe- 
ther the  notes  be  feparate  and  diftinfl,  or 
bound  together.  Each  of  thefe,  vk,  the 
quantity,  qualiiy,  &c.  may  be  feen  under 
the  articles  Minim,  Crotchet,  &c. 
Mathematicians  compute  that  one  may 
m^ke  710  changes  or  varieties  with  fix 
note?,  without  ever  repeating  the  fame 
twice ;  and  that  of  the  notes  of  each 
oélave,  one  may  make  40310  diíerent 
tunes  or  fongs.  See  the  article  Tune. 
l^íOTE  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  mark  mads 
in  a  book  or  writing  where  there  occurs 
fomething  lemarkable  and  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  :  as  alfo  for  an  obíervatíoii 
or  explication  of  fome  paíTage  in  an  au- 
ihor  added  in  the  margín,  at  the  bottem 
of  the  page,  or  elfewhere,  by  an  editor, 
in  which  lenfe  it  í^ands  coniradiílinguJÍh- 
ed  totext.  The  notes  make  the  pnnn- 
wal  cjifFerence      ths  editions  oí  cbüif? 
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.  fefr.  authors.  We  haye  Vírgi!,  Horace, 
Terence,  with  Dacier's  notes,  Dau- 
phin*8  notes,  notes  variorum,  &c, 
KoTE  is  alfo  a  minute,  or  íliort  wríting, 
containing  fome  article  of  bufinefs,  in 
which  fenle  we  fay,  promiflaiy  note,  note 
of  hand,  bank  note,  &c, 
'ío  Note  a  bilL  See  the  artídes  Notary, 

Protest,  and  Bill. 
Note  of  a  fine,  in  law,  an  abftrafl  of  the 
fine  or  contraft  made  by  the  chirogra- 
pher,  before  the  fame  is  engroíTed. 
^OTÚIB  Qh^TiEy  in  anatomy,  the  five 
loweit  ribs  on  each  fide.  They  are  called 
baftard  or  fpurious  ribs,  in  regard  they 
do  not  join  with  the  breaft-bone  as  the 
»   other  ribs  do ;  ñor  are  they,  II Ice  the  reft, 

bony,  but  cartilaginous.  See  Ribs. 
NOTHING,  7ÍíhtL  The  fchoohnen  dif- 
tingiiiíh  between  nothing  taken  ftriflly, 
being  that  which  is  impoíTible,  or  implies 
a  coniradi6lion  ;  and  nothing  taken  more 
generally,  being  applied  both  to  what  is 
poífible  and  impoíTible.  Again,  they 
diítinguiíli  nothing  into  negative,  which 
is  the  abfence  of  reality  in  any  fubjeíl  5 
and  privaiive,  which  is  the  abfence  of  re- 
ality in  a  fubjeél  capable  thereof,  or 
wherein  it  ought  to  be  found, 
WOTHUS,  vcG:?,  ílgnifies  fpurious  or  baf- 
tard, whence  it  is  figuratively  applied 
hy  phyficians,  &c.  to  fuch  di  fea  fes,  as 
though  in  refpect  of  a  fimilitude  of  fyinp- 
toms,  &c,  they  have  the  fame  denomi- 
nation  as  fome  others,  yet  are  of  a  diffe- 
rent  origin,  feat,  or  the  like,  from  the 
fame. 

NOTICE,  in  law,  ís  defined  to  be  the 
making  of  fomething  known,  which  a 
man  might  be  ignorant  of  before :  and 
it  has  diveis  efFtcts  in  our  law  5  for  there- 
hy  the  party  giving  the  fame,  may  reap  a 
benefir  which  he  otherwife  íhould  not 
have  had  j  and  by  this  means  the  perfon 
to  vvhom  it  is  given,  is  liable  to  fome 
charge  or  action  to  which  without  it  he 
had  not  been  fubject.  Nolice  is  in  feve- 
ral  refpecis  required  to  be  given  in  order 
to  jultify  proceedings  j  yet  none  is  bound 
by  law  to  give  notice  to  another  of  what 
fuch  other  may  inform  himfelf.  In  the 
cafe  of  a  piomife,  it  ha5  been  held,  that 
where  a  penalty  is  to  be  recovered,  there 
rotice  is  neceífaryj  but  where  the  plain- 
tiíF  fues  for  damages,  the  dcfendant  has 
fufficient  notice,  by  the  action  brought 
ñgainíl  him.  Likewife,  if  a  perfon  ís 
pbliged  by  an  aíTumpfit  in  general  to  do 
a  certain  ihing  to  another,  the  perfoH  to 
^i-pm  Ilic  projTjife  ip  inaíje  i^uft  givs 
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notice  when  he  would  have  him  perform 
itj  and  yet  where  another  perfon  is  to 
to  it,  in  fuch  cafe,  he  to  whom  the  thing 
is  to  be  done  íhall  not  be  compclled  to 
give  notice  to  that  third  perfon,  as  to  the 
doing  thereof:  but  the  party  muft  at  his 
peril  procure  it.  Where  one  entera  into 
a  bond  to  make  fuch  an  aíTurance  as  the 
counfel  of  the  obligee  íhall  advife,  the 
obligor  is  to  have  notice  that  the  obligee's 
counfel  has  advifed  the  fame.  If  a  thing- 
lies  in  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintifF  in 
an  action,  there  ought  to  be  notice  given 
of  it  to  the  defendant,  Upon  all  writs 
of  inquiry  of  damages,  either  in  real  or 
perfonal  actions,  notice  muft  be  given  to 
the  other  party  in  the  fuitj  and  want  of 
notice  on  divers  occafíons,  is  often  the 
caufe  of  arreft  of  [udgment,  6f¿". 
NOTION,  in  logic,  an  idea  or  reprefen- 
tation  of  any  thing  in  the  mind.  See  the 
article  Idea. 

This  term,  and  the  word  idea,  are  often 
taken  in  the  fame  fenfej  but  the  inge- 
nious  biíliop  Berkeley  obfcrves,  that  we 
cannot  ítrictly  be  faid  to  have  an  idea  of 
an  active  being,  or  of  an  action,  although 
we  may  be  faid  to  have  a  notion  of  them. 
I  have,  fays  he,  fome  knowledge  or  no- 
tion of  my  mind,  and  its  acts  about  ideas, 
inafmuch  as  I  know  or  underftand  what 
is  meant  by  thefe  words.  What  I  know, 
that  I  have  fome  notion  of.  However, 
continúes  our  auihor,  if  the  world  wilí 
have  it  fo,  the  terms  idea  and  notion 
may  be  ufed  convertibly.  By  yet  it  con- 
duces to  clearnefs  and  propriety  that  we 
diftinguiíli  things  very  difFerent  by  difFer- 
cnt  ñames.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked, 
tdat  in  all  relations  including  an  act  of 
the  mind  we  can  not  fo  properly  be  faid  to 
have  an  idea,  but  rather  a  notion  of  the 
relation  or  habitudes  between  things: 
but  if  íh  the  modern  way  the  word  idea 
ís  extended  to  fpirits,  relations,  and 
acts,  this  is  after  all  an  aíFair  of  a  verbal 
concern. 

It  is  an  eílabliílied  opinión  among  fome 
philofophers,  that  there  are  in  the  un- 
derftanding  certain  innate  principies, 
fome  primary  or  common  notions,  ucr/aí 
ímmi  as  it  were  ílampt  upon  the  mind 
of  man,  and  which  the  foul  receives  in 
its  very  firft  being,  and  brings  into  the 
world  with  it.  But  this  opinión  is  ac- 
curately  difcuíTed,  and  refuted  by  Mr. 
Locke,  who  íliews  how  men,  baiely  by 
the  ufe  of  their  natural  faculties,  may 
attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they  have, 
Witbo^l  any  fu^l^  original  notions  or 
principies» 
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principies,  See  Idea  and  Knowledge. 
NOTITIA,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  ihat 
gives  an  accountof  a  particular  country, 
city,  or  other  place:  fuch  is  the  Notitia 
Imperü  Romani,  Notitia  Romae  Anti- 
quíe, 

ííOTO,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  ihe 
íame  ñame,  in  Sicily,  twenty  miles  fouth. 
of  Syracufe :  eaft  long,  15*^,  north  lat. 
37  ^5' 

NOTONECTA,  the  Boat-fly,  ín  the 
hiílory  oí  infeóts,  a  genus  of  infeó^s  of 
the  clafs  of  the  fcleroptera,  the  loftriim 
or  fnout  of  which  is  ¡nflefled,  the  antennns 
tirevery  íbortj  thewings,  which  are  four 
in  number,  are  cruciated,  and  the  legs  are 
formed  for  fwimming.  ' 

NOTORIOUS,  fomething  that  is  publicly 
known,  and  thcrefore  needs  no  proof, 

NOTRE  DAME,  ouR  Lady,  an  appella- 
tion  frequently  given  to  the  Holy  Virgin  : 
and  henee  we  meet  with  churches  of 
notre  dame,  as  that  at  Paris ;  alfo  feafts, 
runneries,  éfr.  of  notre  dr^me. 

NOTTEBURG,  a  city  of  Ruina,  fituated 
on  an  ifland  in  the  lalce  Lodoga,  tw.inty- 
fíve  miles  eaft  of  Peteiíb-jrg, 

líüTTINGHAM,  the  capital  of  Ñotting- 
liamíliire,  fituated  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  river  Trent:  weft  longitude  5', 
north  latiiude  53^. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

NOVA,  NEW,  fomething  oppofed  to  oíd. 
Henee, 

fÍEVA-scoTiA,  NewScOTLAND.  See  the 
article  Scotland. 

fíovA-ZEMBLA,  or  Newland,  called  by 
th^  Dutch  the  iíland  of  Weygats,  is  fitu- 
aiéd  in,  the  frozen  ocean,  beiween  50^ 
and  80"  eaft  longiiude,  and  beiween  70^ 
nprth  latitude  and  the  north  pole  j  it  is 
feparated  from  the  province  of  Samoieda, 
sn  Ruflia,  by  the  ftraits  of  Weygats; 
but  whether  it  be  an  ifland,  or  part  of 
fome  great  continent,  is  uncertain,  no 
flíips  having  ever,  paflTed  to  the  northward 
of  it. 

fJOVALE,  In  our  antient  cuftom?,  íigni- 
^es  land  newly  ploughed,  that  had  not 
bcen  tiiled  beíore  in  the  memory  of  man. 
Nóvale  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  fallow 
land. 

JsíOVARA,  the  capital  of  the  Novarefe,  in 
the  dulchy  ef  Milán,  forty  miles  weft  of 
Mrlan. 

NOVATIANS,  a  chriftian  fect  which 
fprang  up  in  the  third  ccntury,  fo  called 
from  Navatian,  a  prie ft  of  Rome,  or  No- 
vaLuí-,  an  african  biíhop-,  who  feparated 
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from  the  communion  of  pope  Cornelíu?, 
whom  Novatian  charged  with  a  criminal 
lenrty  towards  thofe  who  had  apoílatizni 
during  the  perfecution  of  Decius,  He 
denied  the  church's  power  of  remittirj^^ 
mortal  fms,  upon  the  offcnder's  repen- 
tance  ;  and  at  laft  went  fo  far  as  to  de. 
ny  that  the  apoftles  could  ever  hope  for 
pardon  even  from  God  himfelf.  Novatna 
cominp:  to  Rome,  joined  with  thefollow- 
ers  of  Novatian,  and  addtd  to  thefc  rigij 
doélrines  another,  which  was  the  unlaw, 
fulnefs'of  fecond  marriages,  againft  ivhich 
this  became  as  fevereas  againft  apoftatts  j 
denying  communication  to  fuch  as  mar- 
ried  a  fecond  time  after  baptifm,  and 
treating  widows  who  married  again,  as 
adultereíTes.  The  two  leaders  were  pío- 
fcribüd  and  decía  red  ht-j  etics,  net  for  ex- 
cluding  penitentsfrom  communion,  but 
for  denying  that  thechurch  had  the  power 
of  remitting  fms. 

NOVATION,  or  Innovation,  in  the 
civil  law,  denotes  the  changeof  ont?  kir.d 
of  obligation  for  another ;  as  when  a  pro* 
mife  is  accepted  ¡nftead  of  a*  written  ohlii 
gat«on.    See  the  article  Obligation, 

NOVEL,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  ufed  for 
the  confti.iu'ions  of  feveral  emperors,  as 
of  Juftin,  Tiberius,  Leo,  and  more  par- 
ticularly  of  thofe  of  Juftinian.  The  con* 
flitutions  of  Juftinian  were  called  novejj, 
either  from  iheir  producing  a  great  al- 
teration  ín  the  face  of  the  aniieni  law,  or 
hecaufe  thty  were  made  on  ncw  cafts, 
and  after  the  revifal  of  the  antitnt  cede, 
.  compiled  by  order  of  that  emperor.  Thuj 
the  conftitntions  of  «he  emperors  Theodo- 
fius,  Valentinian,  Marcian,  were  alfo 
called  novéis,  on  account  o^'  their  being 
pubüftied  after  the  iheodofian  code. 

Novel,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fi^litioug 
hiftory  cf  a  feries  of  lurprizing  and  entcr- 
taining  events  in  common  life,  wherein 
the  rules  of  probability  are  or  ought  to 
be  ftrictly  preferved^  in  which  it  diffcíi 
from  a  romance,  where  the  hero  and  he- 
roine  is  fome  prince  and  princefs,  and  ilie 
events  which  lead  to  the  caiaftrophe,  ai« 
in  general  highly  abfurd  and  unnaiural. 
The  beft  novéis  are  thofe  which  by  nieans 
of  a  well  told  ftory,  convey  a  number 
of  noble  and  elevated  fentiment?,  and 
inftruct  tbe  rcader  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind. 

Novel  assicnment,  in  law,  an  afllgn- 
ment  of  time,  place,  or  the  like,  in  an 
action  of  trefpafs,  otheiwife  tban  it  was 
before  aíUgr.cd. 
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This  18  pra^lifcd,  where  an  aélion  of 
irefpaís  being  brought  for  breaking  a 
clofe,  generally  ;  and  the  defendant,  in 
bis  plea,  ¡uftifies  hímfelf  ¡n  a  place  where 
no  trefpafs  vvas  commiited  5  in  whích 
cafe,  the  plaintifF  aíligns  the  clofe,  or 
place  where  the  trefpafs  was  done,  and 
to  this  the  defendant  muft  plead. 

Novel  disseisin.  See  the  piicle  As- 
sise  oftionjel  dijfeijiti, 

NOVELLARA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Mantua,  twenty  railes  fouih 
oflhe  city  of  Mantua, 

NOVEMBER,  in  chronology,  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  ¡uüan  year,  confifting  only 
of  ihirty  days;  it  got  ihe  ñame  of  No- 
vember,  as  being  the  ninth  month  of  Ro- 
mulus's  year,  which  began  with  March, 
See  the  articles  Month  and  Year. 

NOVEMSILES,  or  Novensiles  dii,  in 
reman  antiquity,  certain  gods  brought  to 
Rome  by  the  Sabines,  and  fo  called  as 
being  nine  in  number,  Lara,  Vefta, 
Minerva,  Feronia,  Concord,  Fidelity, 
Fortune,  Chance,  Health. 
Some  underíland,  by  novenfiles  dii,  new 
created  gods,  or  thole  whofe  worfliipwas 
brought  from  fome  foreign  country  to 
Romej  whilft  oihers  pretend,  ihey  fjg- 
nified  the  nine  mufes. 

NOVEMVIRÍ,  the  nine  magiftrates  of 
Athens,  more  ufually  called  archons. 
See  the  article  ArchON. 

^WENDIALE,  orNovEMDiALE,anIne- 
days  folemniiy,  obferved  with  facrifices 
by  the  antient  Romans,  to  divert  the  míf- 
chiefa  with  which  they  were  tbreatened 
with  prodigies,  and  to  appeafe  ihe  anger 
of  the  gods, 

NOVí,  a  town  of  Italy,  twenty-five  railes 
north-wefl:  of  Genoa. 

NOVi BAZAR,  a  city  of  european  Turky, 
in  the  province  of  Servia,  100  miles  foulh 
ofBtlgrade:  eaft  long.  22°,  north  lat, 

WOVICE,  in  general,  denotas  a  perfon  not 
yet  íkilled,  or  experienced,  ¡n  any  art 
or  profeflTion. 

In  the  countries  where  monachifm  pre- 
yails,  novices  are  the  candidates,  or  pro- 
bationers,  for  a  religious  life.  Secthe 
anide  MoNK, 

This  noviciate  lafts  a  year,  at  leaft  ;  in 
fome  monafteries  more }  afier  which  the 
novices,  by  profeííing  thcmfelves  and 
the  vows,  become  dead  to  the 
worla  in  a  civil  f-nfe. 
NOVÍGRAD,  a  town  of  Hungary,  (Ix- 
t€en  miles  nonh  of  Buda,  in  19^  5'  eaít 


longítude,   and  48'  north  latitude. 
NoviGRAD  is  alfo  a  lown  of  Dalmatia,  ía 
J7«  30'  eaft  longitude,  and  44.^  30'  nortk 
latitude,. 

NOUN,  nomertf  in  grammar,  a  part  of 
fpeech,  which  fignifies  ihings  withoutany 
relation  to  time  5  as  a  man,  a  houfe, 
fweet,  bitter, 

The  words  which  íígnify  the  fimple  oh- 
Jcíls  of  our  ihoughts  are,  in  all  languageg 
but  the  Engliíh,  called  ñames  :  but  our 
firft  forméis  of  grammar,  either  cut  of 
affeíiation  or  folly,  courupted  the  latia 
word  noinerii  inte  the  barbarous  foun J 
nouHi  as  it  ís  called  in  the  vulgar  gram* 
inars.  And  thus  they  have  made  a  dí- 
vifion  of  ñames,  calling  the  ñame  of  a 
thing  or  fubftance,  a  noun-fubftantive; 
and  that  whicb  fignifies  the  manner  or 
quality,  a  noun-adjeflive.  See  Ñame, 
Substantive,  and  Adjective. 
Nouns  are  alfo  divided  inlo  proper  and 
appellative.  See  ihe  articles  Proper 
and  Appellative. 
NOVOGOROD,  the  capital  of  a  provínce 
of  the  fame  ñame  in  Mufcovy,  íituated 
on  the  river  Wolcoff,  130  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Peleríburg ;  eaft  long.  34**,  north 
lat.  58°. 

It  is  an  archbiíhop's  fee,  and  has  i8* 
churches  and  monafteries. 
NOVOGRODECK,  a  city  of  Lithuanía, 
in  Poland:  eaft  long.  25?  30',  north  lat. 

NOURISHMENT,  or  Nutrition,  ín 
phyfiology.    See  Nutrition. 

NOWED,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  knotted, 
from  the  latin  nodatus  j  being  applied  to 
the  tails  of  fuch  creatures  as  are  very  long, 
and  fometimes  reprefented  in  coat-ar- 
mour,  as  if  tied  up  in  a  knot. 

NOYA,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  Spain,  íitu- 
ated in  the  river  Tamaia,  fifteen  miles 
weft  of  Gompoftella. 

NOYON,  a  town  of  the  ¡fie  of  France,  fifty 
miles  north-eaft  of  París. 

NUBECULA,  in  furgery  and  medicine,^  a 
diílemper  of  the  eye,  otherwife  called  leu- 
coma.   See  the  article  Leucoma. 

Nubécula  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  matter  ín 
form  of  a  cloud  fufpended  in  the  middle 
of  the  uriñe,    See  the  article  Uriñe. 

NUBIA,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  by 
the  deíart  of  Barca,  00  the  norih  j  hy 
Egypt  and  AbyíTmia,  on  ihe  eait  j  by  ihe 
Lower  Ethiopia,  on  the  fouih  j  and  by 
the  defarts  of  Africa,  on  the  weft. 

NUBILES  ANNi,  the  legal  age  of  mar- 
riige.    See  the  ailicle  Marri  age. 

NUCHA^ 
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NUCHAjinanatomy,thenapeof  thenetk.  a  particular  fort  of  thíngs,  as  y^rás, 

See  the  article  Neck.  trees,  or  the  like. 

NUCIFEROUS  TREES,  fuch  as  bear  nuts.  When  particular  thíngs  are  mentioned, 

See  the  articles  Tree  and  NuT.  there  is  always  fomething  more  oonfider. 

NUCIFRAGA,    ín  ornithology,  a  bird  ed  than  barely  their  numbers  5  fo  that 

otherwife  called  coccothrauftes.    See  the  what  is  true  of  numbers  in  the  abftraft, 

article  Coccothraustes.  or  when  nothingbut  the  number  of  things 

NüCKIAN-ííi  GLANDUL-ffi,  in  anatomy,  is  confidered,  will  not  be  true,  when  the 

a  number  of  fmall  glands,  filuated  be-  qneftion  is  límited  to  particular  things  j 

tween  the  abducent  mufcle  of  the  cye,  for  inítance,  the  number  two  is  lefs  ihan 

and  the  upper  part  of  the  os  jugale.   See  three ;  yet  two  yards  is  a  greater  quan- 

the  articles  Eye,  Gland,  áfc.  tity  than  three  inches  ;  and  the  reafon  is, 

NUCLEUS,  in  general,  denotes  the  ker-  becaufc  regard  muft  be  had  to  their  dif. 

nel  of  a  nut,  or  even  any  feed  inclofed  ferent  natures  as  well  as  number,  when- 

within  a  huík.  cver  things  of  a  different  fpecies  are  con- 

The  term  nudeus  ¡s  alfo  ufed  for  the  fidered  j  for  though  we  can  compare  the 

body  of  a  comet,  otherwife  called  ¡ts  number  of  fuch  things  abftraíledly,  yct 

head.    See  the  article  Comet.  we  cannot  compare  them  in  any  applicate 

Among  the  aniient  archilefls,  nudeus  fenfe.    And  this  difference  is  neceíTary 

fignified  the  middle  flooring,  which  con-  to  be  confidered,  becaufe  upon  it  the  trut 

fifted  of  a  ftrong  cement,  over  which  they  fenfe,  and  the  poflibiÜty  or  impoífibility 

laid  the  pavement  bound  wiih  mortar,  of  fome  queftions  depend. 

NÜDE  COMPACT,  nudum pa8u7ny  in  law,  Number  is  unlimiied  in  refpeft  of  in- 

a  contraól  made  without  any  confidera-  creafe,  becaufe  we  can  never  conceive  a 

tion.    See  the  article  Contract.  number  fo  great,  but  ftill  there  is  a  great- 

NuDE  MATTER,  ¡n  law,  fignifies  a  baro  er,    However,  in  refpeól  of  decreafe,  it 

allegation  of  fomewhat  done.  is  limjted  ;  unity  being  the  firft  and  leaft 

NUDIPEDALIA,  among  the  antients,  a  number,  belovv  which  therefore  it  can- 

feftival  in  which  all  were  obliged  to  walk  not  defcend. 

bare-footed.    This  was  done  on  account  Kinds  ¿mddifiin^Iiofis  o/NvM'BEV.s,  Matlie- 

of  fome  public  calamiiy  5  as  the  plague,  maticians,  confidering  number  undena 

famir^^,  an  intenfe  drought  and  the  like,  great  many  relations,  have  cftabliflied  the 

It  was  likewife  ufual  for  the  Román  foUowing  diftinflions. 

malrons,  when  any  fupplication  and  vows  Broken  numbers  are  the  fame  wiih  frac- 

were  to  be  made  to  the  goddefs  Vefta,  to  tíons,    See  the  article  Fr  action. 

walk  ín  proceífton  to  her  temple  barc-  Cardinal  numbers  are  thofe  which  ex- 

footed.  prefs  the  quantity  of  units,  as  i,  2, 3, 4i 

NUDITIES,  ÍD  paínting  and  fculpture,  &c,  whereas  ordinal  numbers  are  thoíc 

.  denotes  thofe  parts  of  an  humá\i  figure  which  exprefa  order,  as  lít,  ad,  sd,  &c. 

which  are  not  covered  with  any  drapery  ;  Compound  number,  one  divifible  by  fowe 

or  thofe  parts  where  the  carnation  ap-  other  number  befides  uniiy  5  as  12,  which 

pears,  ís  divifible  by  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  Numbers, 

NüLtiel  record,  in  law,  ís  what  the  as  12  and  15,  which  have  fome  comraon 

plaintifF  generally  pleads,  on  the  defen-  meafure  befides  unity,  are  faid  to  be  coro- 

dant's  pleading  matter  of  record  in  bar  pound  numbers  among  themfelves. 

of  the  aflion  brought  by  the  plaintifF.  Cubic  number  is  the  produft  of  a  fqoare 

NULLITY,  in  law,  fignifies  any  thing  that  number  by  íts  root:  fuch  is  27,  as  be- 

is  nuil  or  void  :  thus  there  is  a  nullity  of  ing  the  produfl  of  the  fquare  number  9, 

marriage,  where  perfons  marry  withín  by  íts  root  3.    All  cubic  numbers  whole 

the  degrees,  or  wheie  infants  marry  root  ís  lefs  than  6,  beíng  divided  by  6, 

without  confent  of  their  parents  or  guar-  the  remaínder  is  the  root  itfelf:  dius 

dians.    See  the  article  MaRriage.  ay-r-ó  leaves  the  remainder  3,  íts  root  j 

NUMBER,  mmerusy   in  aiiihmelic,  an  216,  the  cube  of  6,  being  divided  by  6, 

aíTemblage  of  feveral  units,  or  things  ef  leaves  no  remainder  ;  343,  the  cube  of  7, 

the  fame  kind.  leaves  a  remainder  i,  which,  added  to  6» 

Number,  fays  Malcolm,  íseíther  abftraft  is  the  cube  root ;  and  51*,  the  cube  01 

or  applicate;  ablirafl,  when  referred  lo  8,  divided  by  6,  leaves  a  remainder  2| 

things  in  general,  without  attending  to  which,  added  to  6,  is  the  cube  roof» 

their  particular  propertics  ;  and  appli-  Henee  the  remainders  of  the  divifions  ot 

cate,  when  confidtred  as  the  number  of  the  cubes  above  216,  divided  by  6,  being ' 

addeM 
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ádded  to  $,  always  gíves  the  root  of  the 
tube  fo  divíded,  t'ill  ihat  remainderbe  5, 
ajid  confequ^'ntly  ii,  the  cube-root  of 
the  number  divided.  But  ihe  ciibic 
rumbersabove  tbis,  being  divided  by  6, 
Ihere  remains  nothing,  tlie  cube-root  be- 
ing la.  Thus  the  remainders.  of  the 
higher  cubes  are  to  be  added  to  12,  and 
not  to  6  }  till  yon  come  to  18,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  divifion  inuít  be  added 
to  18;  and  fo  on  adiujimtum, 
Deíerminate  number  is  that  rtferred  to 
fowie  j^iven  nnit,  as  a  ternary  or  three : 
whereas  an  indelerminate  one,  is.  that  re- 
feiied  to  unity  in  general,  and  is  callcd 
quantity. 

Ilomogeneal  numbers,  are  thofe  referrcd 
to  the  fame  unit  ;  as  thofe  referred  to 
different  units  are  termed  heterogeneal. 
Whole  numbers  are  otherwiíe  called  in- 
tí'gers.  Sse  the  aiticle  Integer. 
Rational  number  is  one  commenfurable 
withnnityj  as  a  number,  incommcnfu- 
rable  wiih  unity,  is  termed  irrational  or 
n  furd.  See  the  anide  SuRD. 
In  ihe  fame  manner  a  rational  whole 
nonibsr,  is  that  whereof  unity  is  an  ali- 
quot  part ;  a  rational  brokcn  number, 
that  equal  to  Tome  aliquct  parí  of  unity  5 
and  a  rational  mixed  number,  that  con- 
filUng  of  a  whole  number  and  a  broken 
one. 

Even  number,  that  which  may  be  divided 
inte  twoequal  parís  withouiany  fiaílion, 
as,  6,  I2,  ^c,  The  fum,  diftercnce, 
and  produ6l  of  any  number  of  even  num- 
bers, is  always  an  even  nnmber. 
An  evenly  even  number,  is  that  which 
may  be  meafureii,  or  divided,  wiihout 
any  reinainder,  by  anoiher  even  number, 
as^bya.  » 
An  unevenly  even  number,  when  a  num- 
ber may  be  equally  divided  by  an  uneven 
miniber,  as  20  by  5, 
Uneven  number,  that  which  excecds  an 
even  number,  at  leaíl  by  unity,  or  which 
cannot  be  divided  into  tvvo  equal  parts, 
as.  3,  5, 

The  fum  or  difif^írence  of  two  uneven 
nujnbers  makes  an  even  number  ;  but 
thefaólum  of  two  uneven  ones  makesan 
uneven  number. 

If  an  even  number  be  added  to  an  un- 
even one,  orif  thcone  be  lubtra¿led  from 
the  oiher,  in  ihe  former  cafe  ihe  fum,  ¡rt 
the  latter  the  diíFerence,  is  an  uneven 
number  j  but  tiie  faélum  of  a'n  even  and 
uneven  number  is  even. 
Tht;  fum  cf  any  cvtn  numbsr  of  uneven 
nambers  is  an  cven  Humbsr;  ?.nd  the 
VOL»  III, 
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fum  of  any  uneven  number  of  uneven 
numbers  is  an  uneven  number, 
Primitive  or  prime  numbers,  are  thofe 
only  divifible  by  uniiy,  as  5,  7,  &c.'  Auá, 
prime  numbers  among  thtmí'elves,  are 
thofe  which  have  110  common  meafure" 
befides  unity,  as  12  and  19. 
Perftft  number,  that,  wbofealiquot  parís 
added  togciher,  make  the  whole  number, 
as  6,  28  ;  the  aliquot  parís  of  6  being 
3,  2,  and  I,  ~  6  5  and  thofe  of  aS,  being 
14,  7»  4»  2>  ly  ~  a8. 
lmpeife¿t  numbers,  thofe  whofe  aliquot 
parís,  added  together,  make  eiiber  more 
or  lefs  iban  the  whole.    And  thefe  are 
diftinguiílied  into  abundant  and  defe£live j 
an  inllance  in  the  former  cafe  is  12, 
whofe  aliquot  parts  6,  4,  3,  2,  i,  make 
j6  j  and  in  the  latter  cafe  16,  wbofeali- 
quot parts  8,4,  2,  and  1,  make  but  15. 
Plain  number,  that  arifmg  from  ihe  mul- 
tiplication  of  two  numbers,  as  6,  which 
is  the  product  of  3  by  2  j   and  ihef« 
jiumbers  are  called  the  fides  of  the  plañe. 
Square  number,  is  the  produfl  of  any 
number   multiplied  by  itfelf  j  thus  4^ 
which  is  ihefa6lufti  of  2  by  a,  is  a  fquai^- 
number. 

Kvery  fquare  fiumber  added  to  its  root 
niakes  aneven  number. 
Pülygonal,  or  polygonous  numbers,  the  • 
fums  of  arith metical  progreíTions  begin* 
ning  wiih  unity  :  thcfe,  where  the  com- 
mon differenceis  i,  are  called  triangular 
numbers  5  where  2,  fquare  numbers  ; 
where  3,  pentagonal  numbers  j  where  4, 
hexagonal  numbers ;  where  5,  hept'>gCT 
nal  numbers,  Éff.  See  Polygon al. 
Pyramidal  numbers :  the  fums  of  polygo- 
nous numbers,  coflefled  nfier  the  íame 
manner  as  the  polygcns  tbíimfelves,  and, 
not  gaihered  out  of  arithmetical  progrel- 
fions,  are  called  firíl  pyramidal  numbers: 
the  fums  of  ihc  firíl  pyramidajs  íire  calkd 
feccnd  py  ra  midáis,  é^c. 
If  ihey  arife  out  of  triangular  numbers, 
they  are  called  trianguiar  pyramidal 
numbers  j  if  out  of  pentagons,  ficft  pen- 
tagonal pyramidals. 

From  the  manner  of  fumming  up  polv* 
gonal  numbers,  *  is  eafy  to  coj  ceive 
how  ,the  prime  pyramidal  numbers  are 
found,  i.^—)"'^^':---í—s)'^ 
6 

expreíTes  all  the  prime  pyramidals. 
Golden  Number,  in  chronology.    See  ú\t 

anide  Golden. 
Number,  in  grammar,  a  moJification  of 

nouns,  verbs,  &c.  lo  accommcdale  thtrn 

to  the  varicties  in  theii*  obje6\s>  conüdcr- 
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té  with  rcgard  to  niimbei*. 
ticlesNouN  and  Verb. 
Nouns  or  ñames  agreeing   to  feveral 
things,  may  be  confidered  either  as  ap- 
plíed  to  ene  of  thofe  things  fingularly, 
or  to  a  numberof  them  ;  and  thofe  con- 
fidered  either  as  feveral,  or  asunited.  To 
diftinguífli  thefe  cafes,  two  numV^ers  have 
b.^en  invented,  the  íingular  and  plural. 
When  a  noun  indicates  an  ob}e£l  con- 
fidered  as  Tingle,  or  alone,  or  a  number 
of  them  confidered  as  iinited  togeiher,  it 
is  faid  to  be  of  the  fmgular  number,  as 
a  planr,  an  army,  a  church.    When  it 
indicates  feveral  objeóls,  and  thofe  as  di- 
ftinéV,  jt  is  of  the  plural  number,  as 
plants,  armies,  churches :  and  when  I 
l'peak  üf  myfelf  as  making  a  part  of  fe- 
veral others,  ínftead  of  faying  I,  it  is 
proper  to  fay  we,  ^c, 
The  Greeks  have  a  third  number  which 
they  cali  dual  number,  as  fignifying  two: 
the  Hebrews  have  fomething  like  it  5  but 
thcn  it  oniy  takes  place  when  the  words 
fignífy  a  ihíng  double,  either  by  nptuie, 
as  ihe  hands,  eyes,  &t,  or  by  arf,  as 
Icifíars,  tongs,  éc.    As  to  common  and 
appellaiive  ñames,  they  feem  all  natu- 
rally  to  require  a  plural  nomber,  yetare 
tbere  feveral  wbích  have  nonc,  as  the 
nameofgoid,  fteel,  feTr. 
The  difterence  of  numbers  in  nouhs  is 
expreíled  by  a  diffrrence  of  termination. 
In  Engliíh  the  fmgular  is  ufually  con- 
Terted  into  plural  by  adding  s,  as  plant, 
phnts  5  book,  books,  &c,    Where  the 
pronunciation  rcquires  it,  as  where  the 
flngular  ends  in  s  or  x,  íh  or  ch,  it  is 
ufually  done  by  the  addition  of  es,  in- 
flcad  oF  s.  Very  often  the  plural  is  form- 
td  by  en,  as  from  ox  is  formed  the  plu- 
ral oxen  ;  and  from  man,  men  ;  bro- 
iher,  brethren,         Thofe  nouns  whofc 
fingulars  end  in  f,  or  fe,  form  the  plu- 
wl  by  ves  5     calf,  caires  j  Joaf,  loaves  ^ 
wife,  wives,  &c,    However,  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  plural  of  many  words  can 
be  reduccd  to  no  rule  at  all,  being  mere 
Irrfgulars;  as  from  mcufe  is  formed  the 
plural  mice^  from  foot,  feet,  (^c»  And 
?n  many  words  there  is  no  difFerenc£  of 
number;  as  in  íl  *  p,  deer,  &fr«  Again, 
fome  words  have  no  fmgular  numbers  5 
as  allies,  bellows,  lungs,  breeches, 
and  others  no  plural;  as  the  ñames  of 
countrícs,  vjrtues  and  vicesj  metáis,  hcrbí, 
and  corn.    The  plurals  of  adjeílivcs, 
tho^  varied  from  the  fmgular  in  oiofi  lan- 
guages,  jet  in  engliíh  are  g^n^-ally  \k» 
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See  the  ai-   Ííumbers,  in  poetr)',  oratory,  roufic, 

are  certain  meafures,  proportions,  ór  ca- 
denees, which  render  a  verfe,  period,  or 
fong,  agreeable  to  the  car.  See  Metre. 
Poética;  numbers  confift  in  a  certain  har- 
niony  in  the  order,  quantities,  &c,  of  ihe 
fcet  and  fyllables;  which  make  the  piece 
mufical  to  the  ear,  and  fít  for  linging-, 
for  which  all  the  verfes  of  the  amíents 
were  intended,  SeethearticlesMEASURB 
and  Rhyhme. 

It  is  of  thefe  numbers  Virgil  fpeaks  in 
his  ninth  Eclogue,  when  he  makesLy- 
cidas  fay,  Números  ??ieviím^  fi  <verh 
ietierem  5  meaning,  that  although  lie 
had  forgot  the  words  of  the  verfes, 
yet  he  remembered  the  feet  and  meafure 
of  which  they  were  compofed. 
Rhetorical,  or  profaic  numbers,  art  a 
fort  of  fimple  unafFeólcd  harmony,  lefi 
glaring  than  thatof  verfe,  but  fuch  as  is 
perceived  and  aiFe¿ls  the  mind  with  plea< 
fu  re* 

The  nurtibers  are  that  by  which  the  ftyle 
is  faid  to  be  eafy,  free,  round,  flowing, 
&c,  Numbers  are  things  abfolutely 
ceffary  in  all  writing,  and  even  in  all 
fpeech.  Henee  Ariltotle,  Tully,  Quin- 
tillan,  ^c.  lay  down  abundante  of  rules 
as  to  the  beíl  manner  of  intermixing  dac- 
tyles,  fpond^efi,  anapefts,  &c,  in  ordfir 
to  have  the  numbers  perfeél,  The  fiib- 
flanee  of  what  they  have  faid,  is  reduci- 
ble  to  what  folWs.  i.  The  ftyle  bc- 
comes  numerous  by  the  altérnate  difpofi- 
tion  and  temperature  of  long  and  flíort 
fyllables,  fo  ás  that  the  muhitude  of  íhorc 
ones  neither  render  it  too  hafty,  ñor  tbat 
of  long  ones  too  ílow  and  languid; 
fometimes,  indeed,  long  and  fliort  fylla- 
bles are  ihrown  together  defigncdly  with- 
outanyfuch  mixture,  to  paint  the  ílovv. 
ncfs  or  celerity  of  any  thing  by  that  of 
the  numbers  j  asín  thefe  verfes  of  Virgil  s 
lili  ínter  fefi  piagna  'vi  br achia  iollunt\ 
and 

Radit  iier  Uquidím,  céleres  ñeque  como- 
ruei  alaSé 

2.  The  ftylc  becomes  numerous  hythí 
intermixing  words  of  one,  two,  or  mor« 
fyllables ;  wbereas  the  too  frequent  rípt- 
íition  of  monofyllables  renders  the  ftylc 
pitifuj  and  grating.  3.  It  contribuiei 
greatly  to  tlie  numeroufnefs  of  a  period 
to  have  it  dofcd  by  magnificent  and  well 
founding  words.  4.  The  numbcri 
depend  not  only  on  the  noblenefs  of 
the  words  in  the  clofe,  but  of  thofe  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  period.  5.  To 
hav*  ihe  period  flpw  eafilv  and  equally » 
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tílc  harfli  concurrence  of  letters  and 
words  is  to  be  ftudíouQy  avoided,  par- 
ticubrly  the  frequent  meciing  of  rougU 
confonants  ;  the  begínning  the  fiiít  fyí- 
lable  of  a  word  with  the  laft  of  the  pre- 
cedÍHg  5  the  frequent  repetition  of  ihc 
fame  letteror  fyllable  5  and  the  frequent 
ufe  of  the  like  ending  words.  Laftly, 
the  utmoft  care  is  to  be  taken  left,  in 
aiming  at  oratorial  numhers,  you  fliould 
fall  into  poetical  onesj  and  iníVead  of 
profe,  wríte  verfe. 
Book  ^'NuMBERS,  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  taking  itsdenomination  from 
its  numbcring  the  famih'es  of  Ifrael. 
A  great  part  of  ihis  book  is  hiftorica], 
relaiing  to  feveral  rcmarkable  p^ífagcs  in 
the  Ifraelites  march  through  the  wilder- 
refs.   It  contains  a  diftinél  relation  of 
their  feveral  movements  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  the  two  and  forty  ¿ages 
through  the  wildernefs,  and  many  othcr 
things,  whereby  we  are  inftruéled  and 
confirmed  ín  fome  of  the  weíghticft  truths 
that  have  immediate  refeience  to  God 
and  his  providence  in  the  world.  But 
the  greateíl  part  of  ihis  book  is  fpent  in 
enumerating  ihefe  laws  and  ordinances, 
whciher  civil  or  ceremonial,  which  were 


given  by  God,  but  not  mentíoned  beforc 
ín  ihe  preceding  books, 

NUMB  FISH,  the  fame  with  the  torpedo 
orcramp-fiíh.  Seethe artlcleToRPEDO. 

NUMENIUS,  in  orníthology,  a  genus  of. 
birds  of  the  order  of  the  fcolopaces  j 
the  beak  of  which  is  of  a  figure  ap- 
proaching  to  a  cylindric  one,  it  is  obtufe 
at  the  point,  and  is  longer  than  the  toes,  ihe 
feet  have  each  4  toes  connefled  together* 
This  genus  comprehends  the  curlew,  the 
woodcock,  the  great  plovfr,  andthc  fnipe. 
See  the  article  CuRLEW,  &c» 

NUMERAL  LETTJERS,  ihofe  letters  of 
the  alphab.et  which  are  generally  ufed  for 
figures,  as  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M,  See 
the  article  Numeration, 

Numeral  characters.    See  the  anide 

CHARACTER, 

NUMERALS,  in  grammar,  thofe  wor44 
which  expreís  mimbers  i  as  6,  8,  10,  &t\ 

NUMERATION,  or  Notatios,  in 
ariíhmetic,  the  art  of  expreííing  in  chn- 
raélers  any  number  propofed  in  words  ; 
or  of  expreífing  in  words  any  number 
propofed  in  chara^ers. 
The  charafíers  ufed  to  cxprefs  numbers 
by,  are  eiíher  the  ten  numeral  figures  tf 
the  Arabians,  ^iz. 


one, 
I 


one,  two,  three,  four,  fíve,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  cypher; 

Or  the  feven  numeral  letters  cf  the  Ronians, 
fíve,         ten,  fifty,       hundred,  fíve-hundred,  thowfand. 


D 


M 
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Bach  of  which  figures,  befides  their  own 
fmgle  valué,  receives  feveral  denomina- 
íions  according  to  their  place  and  order. 
A  number  has  fo  many  places  as  there  are 
figures  in  it,  as  36487  is  the  number  cf 
five  places.  The  order  in  whole  num» 
bers  is  from  the  right  to  the  jeft.  The 

For  as  a  place      1       C  ten 
So  a  half-period    >  ¡s       a  thoufand 
And  a  period       J        ¿a  miilion 

A  cypher  is  of  itfeif  infignificant  $  but      each  place  is  ten  times  the  valué  of  the 
by  ¡t8  place  alters  the  valué  of  the  fubfe-       ncxt  before  it,  it  is  certaiii 
quent  figure :  and,  fince  the  valué  of 


valué  of  places  decrcafes  ¡n  a  decuple 
proportion  :  for  every  place  to  iheleft  is 
ten  times  the  valué  of  the  next  place  to 
the  right.  Each  place  alfo  has  its  ñame  5 
and  thofe  ñames,  for  ihe  more  eafy 
reading  of  large  numbers,  are  didin* 
guiíhed  by  periods,  half-periods,  ^c* 


mes  the  \*alue 
f  ihat  befoie  it. 


that 


?  ín  the  firft  í  20  ?  in  the  S  200  ?  In  the  ^  * 
\    place,  is    y    30   í  fccond,  /  300  f  third,  ¡  3 


The  valué  of  each  figure  ín  any  rank  of 
numbers,  how  large  foever,  is  readily 
found  by  the  following  rule. 
S^gin  at  un'us^  kt  a  point  under  the 


feventh  place  5  ihen  reckoning  that  «$ 
one,  count  forwajds,  and  fet  another 
under  thenexi  fevenil)  place^  foconiinuf 
to  the  end, 

13  K  a  vFh«» 
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point  from  units 
(lands  under 
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miilienSy 
billions, 
trillions, 

quadrillíons,  &c. 


As  is  evident  in  the  following  example, 


Periods 

Half-periods 

Degrees 
Figures 


Quadnl.  Trillions 
ih.  units 


th.  units 


Biliions        Millions  Units 
th.     units     th.    units     th.  units 


c  X  u  c  X  \i  c  X  u  c  X  u  c  X  u  c  X  u  c  X  u  c  X  u  c  X  u  c  X  ü 
123456789098    765.4321. o  1-34-  567891 


By  this  nienns  you  may  have  as  clear  a 
nction  of,  and  may  as  eafily  read  a  num- 
ber  of  leventy  places  as  of  íeven. 

]NUMERATOR  of  a  fraakn,  See  the 
anide  Fraction. 

tíUMERICAL,  NuMEROus,  or  Nume- 
ral, fomething  belonging  tonumbersj 
as  numerical  algebra  is  ihat  which  malees 
ufe  of  nuiiibers  inftead  of  letters  of 
ihe  alphabet.  Alfo,  numerical  difrer- 
ence,  is  the  difFerence  whereby  one  indi- 
vidual is  diftinguiílied  from  anolhcr. 
Henee  a  thins:  ¡s  faid  10  be  numencalLy 
the  ib  me,  when  it  is  fp  in  the  flrióleíí: 
fenCe  of  the  v^ord.  See  the  articlcs 
Unity  and  IdentjTY. 

líUMERO,  in  commerce.    See  the  artide 

BOOK  OF  NUMERO'S. 

MUMIDIA,  the  üntient  ñame  of  Biledu'^ 
{;Ci-id,  in  Africa.   See  BiLiDULGERíD. 

NÚMISMATOGRAPHIA,  a  lerm'uled 
for  the  dcfcription  and  knowledge  of  an- 
tifnt  medalsand  coins,  whether  of  gold, 
fdver,  or  brsfs. 

NUMMüS,  or  Numus,  among  the  Ro- 
«nn?,  a  piece  of  mcnty  otherwife  called 
fefterlius.    See  MoNEY  and  Sesterce. 

JíUN,  a  woman,  in  feveral  duiftian  coun- 
tríes,  vvho,  devotes  herfdf,  in  a  cloiíler 
or  nunnery,  to  areligious  life,  See  the 
article  Monk. 

There  were  women  in  the  antíent  diriftian 
church,  vvho  made  public  profcHion  of 
virginily  before  the  monaític  life  was 
known  in  the  world,  as  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Cyprian  and  Terlullian. 
Thefe,  for  diÜicflion's  fake,  are  fome- 
times  called  eccíefiaílic?.!  virgins,  and 
were  cómmonly  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
matricula  of  ihe  church.  They  diífered 
from  the  monaílic  virgín  chiefly  in  this, 
that  ihcy  lived  privately  in  their  father's 
líoufeg,  whereas  the  cJhers  lived  in  com- 
inuniiies;  but  iheir  profeflTion  of  vir- 
\  ginity  was  not  fo  ftriót  as  to  naake  it  cri- 


minal in  them  to  marry  aftervvards,  ¡f 
they  thoughtfit.  As  to-the  confccraiion 
of  virgins,  it  had  fomethirgs  peculiar  in 
it  :  it  was  ufually  performed  pul^licly  ¡n 
the  church  by  tlie  biíliop.  The  vir^i 
made  a  public  profeíTion  of  her  refo.u- 
tion,  and  then  the  biüiop  put  upon  her 
the  accuftomed  babit  of  facred  virgin?. 
One  part  of  ibis  habit  was  a  veil  called 
the  facrum  velamen,  another  v.as  a  kind 
of  mitre  or  coronet  worn  upon  the  head. 
At  prefent,  wheu  a  woman  is  to  be  made 
a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and  ring  of  the  can- 
didarc  are  carried  to  the  altar,  and  ílie  her- 
felf,  accompanied  by  her  neareíi  relalions, 
is  conduíled  to  the  bifnop,  who,  aíicr 
mafs  and  an  anthem,  the  fubje<5l  of  which 
is,  that  íhe  ought  to  have  her  lamp 
Jighted,  becaufe  the  bridegroom  is  coming 
to  meet  her,"  pronounces  the  henedic- 
tion  ;  then  ílíe  rifes  iip,  and  the  biíhop 
confecraies  ihe  new  habit,  fprinkling  it 
wiih  hüly-watcr.  When  the  candidaíe 
has  put  on  her  religious  habit,  ílje  prc- 
fents  herftlf  before  the  biíhop,  and  fjngs, 
on  her  knces,  anc'úla  Chrijli  fiim^ 
then  ílie  receives  the  veil,  and  ufcerwards 
the  ring,  by  which  íhe  is  married  lo 
Chrill ;  and  laftly  the  crown  cf  virginity, 
When  íhe  is  crowned,  an  anathema  is 
denouncod  againft  all  who  íl}all  attempt 
.  to  make  líer'break  hervows.  The  leveral 
orders  of  nuns  in  the  romifli  and  greek 
churche?,  are  mentioned  under  feparatc 
anieles. 

NUNCIO,-  or  NuNTio,   an  embafladoi 

from  th(s  pope  to  fome  catholic  prince 

or  ílate,  or  a  perfon  who  atiends  on  the 

pope's  behalf  at  a  congrefs,  or  an  aíTembly 

of  feveral  embaíTadors. 

The  nuncio  has  a  jurifdi¿lion,  and  may 

delégate  judges  in  all  the  ftates  where  he 

reíides,  excepiin  France,  where  he  has  no 

authority  but  that  of  a  fimple  embaflador, 

See  the  artide  Embassador.  • 

NUNCUa 
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IÍ0NCUPATIVE,  in  the  fchools,  fome- 
thing  that  is  only  nomina),  or  has  no 

'  exiílence  but  in  ñame* 

NüNCUPATivE  wiLL,  denotcs  a  laft  will 
or  teítament,  only  made  verbally,  and 
not  put  in  v/riting.  See  the articics  Will 
and  Testambnt. 

ílüNDINAI.,  NuNDiNALis,  a  ñame 
whicl)  íhe-Romans  gave  to  ihc  eight  firft 
IcUeis  of  the  alphabet,  ufed  in  their 
calendar. 

This  feries  of  letter?,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
G,  H,  is  phced  and  repeated  fue- 
cí'flivtly  from  the  firft  to  ihe  laft  day  of 
the  year  :  one  of  thefe  always  exprsíTed 
the  market-days,  or  the  aflemblies  called 
nimninx,  qü^ifi  vc^endiyia,  beca  ufe  ihey 
letarned  every  nifte  days.  The  country 
people,  after  working  eight  days  fuc- 
ceíTively,  come  to  town  the  ninth,  tofeli 
their  i'cveral  commodities,  and  lo  inform 
Ihemfelves  of  what  related  to  religión  and 
government.  Thus  the  nundinal  day 
bcirgunder  A  on  the  firft,  ninih,  feven- 
tcentb,  and  twenty-fifih  days  of  Januaty, 
&ff.  theictter  D  will  be  the  nundinal  Itt- 
tcr  of  the  year  following.  Thefe  nundi- 
nals  bear  a  very  gi  eat  refemhlance  to  the 
dominical  letiers,  which  return  every 
ei^ht  d^ys,  as  the  nundinals  did  every 
nine.  See  Dominical  letter.  . 

NUPER  OBJiT,  in  lavv,  a  vvrit  tbat  lies  for 
a  filier  and  coheir,  who  is  deforced  by  her 
coparccner  of  lands,  of  which  their 
anceftor  died  feifed  in  fee.  Hcre,  if 
one  fifter  deforces  another  of  land  ihat  is 
held  in  tai!,  the  other  fifter  íhall  bring 
a  formedon  againft  her,  and  not  this 
writ,  Wc»  But  a  writ  of  rationabili 
parte  lies  where  the  anceftor  was  once 
íeifed,  yet  died  not  feifed  of  the  poíTeíTion, 
but  the  reverfion. 

NUPTIAL  RITES,  the  ceremoníes  attend- 
ing  the  folemnizition  of  marriagc,  which 
are  difterent  in  difterent  ages  and  coun- 
tiies.  See  the  article  Marriage. 
The  nuptíal  rites  among  the  Jews  are 
performed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  bridegroom  and  bride  are  placíd 
under  a  canopy,  each  of  them  covered 
with  a  black  veil.  The  rabbin  of  the 
place,  the  chanter  of  the  fynago^^ue,  or 
the  neareft  relation  of  the  huft)and,  takes 
a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  having  pro- 
nouncíd  a  benediftion,  he  prefents  the 
cup  to  the  bridegroom,  and  then  to  the 
bride,  who  juft  tafte  of  the  liquor. 
Afterwards  the  bridegroom  puts  a  ring 
upon  the  bride's  finger,  faying,  By 
ihis  ring  thou  art  roy  fpouíé,  ^í," 
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Then  they  read  the  contra6l  of  marriage, 
which  the  bridegroom  puts  intothehands 
of  the  bridéis  relations  :  afterwards  thfey 
rehearfe  fix  blefíings  ;  the  married  co\jpIe 
drink  wine,  and  the  veftel  is  thrown  with 
violence  againft  the  ground,  and  brokcri 
in  pieces»  Before  the  deftru^ion  ofiha 
temple,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  wcre 
crowns  on  their  heads^  but  fince  tbat 
time  this  cuftom  has  ceafed,  In  the  ce- 
remonics  of  marriage,  the  Hebrews 
pretend,  tbat  they  imítate  chicfly  what 
was  done  at  Tobias's  wedding,  whirK 
they  look  upon  as  a  model  of  a  reguUr 
and  happy  maniage.  When  the  com- 
psny  are  ft^t  down  to  fupper,  the  bride- 
groom Hngs  a  blefljng  in  the  Hebrevv 
language  :  nfter  fupper  ihey  perform  a 
dance,  which  they  cali  the  dance  of  the 
commandment,  and  before  Jeading  the 
bride  info  the  marríage-chamber,  ihey 
rehearfe  a  blffilng. 

Grtat  part  of  the  nuptial  rifes  of  ihe  an- 
tient  Greeks,  confiíted  in  offering^  facri- 
fices  to  diffcrent  deicies,  taking  of  omens, 
the  pariies  taking  one  anoiher  by  the 
hand,  and  kifiing  each  other  in  token  of 
fídclity,  &V.  For  a  furdier  accoimt  of 
their  ceremonies  on  this  occafion,  fee  th.é 
articles  Bride  and  Bridegroom,  ^c, 
For  an  account  of  ihe  marriage  rites  of 
the  an;,ient  Romans,  fee  Confarrea- 
TioNj  Epíthalamium, 
Among  the  antient  chriíUans,  the 
efpoufirg  partíes  joined  bands  together, 
Jt  was  ufual  10  crown  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  wiih  garlands,  ñor  was  it  reckoned 
any  h?rm  to  have  a  decent epithalamiurji, 
In  the  romiíh  church,  the  prieft  is  at- 
tended  at  the  altar  by  two  clerks,  carry- 
ing  the  holy  v/ater  pot,  the  fprinkler, 
and  a  little  bafon  to  put  the  ring  in. 
After  a  prayer,  nnd  aíking  their  mutual 
confent,  and  joining  their  hands,  he 
pronounces  the  formula,  fga  jutigQ 
'VOS y  6¿fc,  at  the  fama  time  making 
the  fign  of  the  crofs  towards  them,  and 
fpritikling  them  with  holy-water  5  this 
done,  he  blcíTes  ihe  marriage-ring,  jyid 
fprinküng  it  with  holy-water,  after  which 
he  gives  it  to  ihe  bridegrccm,  who  puts 
it  on  the  bride's  wedding-finger.  Before 
confummation,  the  prieft  ufually  bleífes 
the  marriage  bed,  by  fprinkling  it  with 
ho!y- water. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  of  our  own 
church  are  too  well  known,  and  ihat  of 
thefeveral  nations  of  the  worid  too  nu- 
merous  to  be  inferted  here. 
NUKENBURG,  tbe  capítaj  of  a  terri- 
" ^  •  ^  '  tory 
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♦ory  of  the  fame  name,  5n  the  círcle  of 
Franconia,  in  Germany :  eaíl  long,  1 1^, 
north  lat.  49°  30'. 
NURSERY,  in  gardcning,  ¡s  a  píece 
of  land  fet  npart  for  raifing  and  propa- 
gating  all  forts  of  trees  and  plants,  to 
fupply  the  garden  and  other  plantation?. 
Ina  nurfery  for  fruit-trces,  the  following 
rules  are  to  be  obferved :  i.  That  the 
foil  íliould  not  be  better  than  that  in 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  pUnted  out  for 
good,  a.  That  it  ought  to  be  freíli, 
and  not  fiich  as  has  bcen  already  wprn 
out  by  trees,  or  other  largc  giowing 
plants.  5.  It  ought  neither  to  be  too 
wet,  ñor  too  dry,  but  rather  of  a  middlmg 
Tature  j  though,  cf  the  two  extremes, 
clry  is  lo  be  preferred  5  becaufe,  though 
trees  ¡n  fuch  a  foil  do  not  make  fo  great 
3  progrefs,  yet  they  are  generally  founder, 
and  more  difpcfed  to  fruiifulners.  4.  It 
muíl  be  ínclofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
lícither  callle  ñor  veimin  may  come  in  5 
and  fo  as  particularly  to  exelude  hares 
and  rabbits,  which,  when  the  groimd 
is  covered  with  fnow,  are  great  deftroyei  s 
of  young  irees.  5.  The  gjound  being 
inclofed  íliould  be  cartfully  trenched 
about  two  feei  deep;  this  fliould  be  done 
in  Auguft,  that  ít  may  be  ready  for  re- 
ceiving  young  ftocks  at  the  fcalbn  for 
^ílanting,  which  is  commcnl/ about  the 
beginning  of  O^Rober  :  in  trenching  the 
grouiid,  you  muíl  be  careful  to  cleaníe 
k  from  the  roots  of  all  noxious  wceds. 

The  fcafon  being  come  for  planting, 
Jevel  down  the  trenches  as  equal  as  pofR- 
ble;  and  then  lay  out  the  ground  into 
cjuarrers,  which  may  be  laid  out  in  beds 
íor  a  ftminary,  in  which  you  may  low 
the  fteds  or  ftoiies  of  fruit.  7.  And 
having  provided  yourfelf  with  ftocks, 
the  next  year  proceed  to  tranfplant 
thcm,  in  the  following  manner  :  draw  a 
3¡ne  acrofs  the  ground  inlended  to  be 
planled,  and  open  a  numbcr  of  trenches 
€xañly  ílraight ;  then  take  the  (iocks  out 
of  the  feed  beds  ;  ír  doing  which,  you 
ílionid  raife  the  ground  with  a  fpade,  in 
order  To  preferve  ihe  roots  as  intire  as 
pofiTihle  ;  prune  off  the  very  fmall  íibres, 
and  if  thcre  are  any  that  bave  a  tendency 
to  rooT  dire6\ly  downwards,  fuch  roots 
íliould  be  íliortened.  Then  plant  tbem 
in  the  trenches,  if  they  are  defigned  for 
fiandards,  in  rows  three  feet  and  a  half,- 
or  füur  f¿€t,  from  each  other,  and  a  foot 
and  half  diftant  in  the  rows  ;  but  if  for 
dívarfc^  three  feet,  row  fíom  row>  and 


one  foot  ín  the  row  will  be  a  fufficient 
diftance.  Thefe  plants  fliould  by  no 
means  be  headed,  or  pruned  at  top,  whícl|  - 
will  weaken  them,  and  caufe  them  lo 
prodífce  lateral  branches.  If  the  winter 
íhould  prove  very  cold,  lay  Tome  muich 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground  near  theíf, 
roots,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  lie  too 
thick  near  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  and 
to  remove  it  as  foon  as  the  froft  is  over. 
In  the  fummer-feafon  deftroy  the  weeds 
and  dig  up  the  ground  every  fpring  be- 
tween  the  rovvs,  Tbe  fecond  year  aftcr 
planting,  fuch  of  the  ftocks  as  are  de- 
figned  for  dwarfs  will  be  fit  to  bud  j  but 
thofe  that  are  defigncd  for  ftandards 
íliould  be  fuíFered  to  grow  five  or  fix  ftct 
high  before  they  are  budded  or  graftedj 
for  the  manner  cf  doing  which,  fee  the 
articles  Inoculation  and  Graftikg. 
As  to  timber-trees,  Mr.  Miller  advifes 
thofe  gentlemen  who  woiild  bave  planta- 
tions  in  park?,  woods,  (^c,  to  make 
nuí  feríes  upon  the  ground  intended  for 
planting,  where  a  fuíRcient  numbcr  of 
the  trees  may  be  Jtft  ftandíng,  after  llie 
others  have  been  drasvn  out  to  plant  in 
clher  places. 

The  ground  intended  for  ihe  flower  nur- 
fery  flioiild  be  well  fituated  to  thefun; 
and  defended  from  ftrong  winds  by  plai?- 
tations  of  trees  or  buildtngs.  The  foil 
abo  ftiould  be  líght  and  dry,  efpecially 
for  bulbous-rooted  fíowers  5  for  in  this 
iiurfery  the  off  fets  of  all  bulbous-rooted 
fíowers  fliould  be  planted,  and  remain 
ther«  tiil  they  become  blowing  root?, 
when  they  íliould  be  removed  into  the 
plcafure- garden,  and  planted  either  in 
beds  or  borders,  according  tp  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  flowcrs,  Theíe  flowersmay 
alfo  be  raifed  in  the  nurfery  from  feed. 
The  fecdling  aurículas  polyanihufeí, 
ranunculufes,  aneijionies,  carnations, 
(¿fCs  íliould  be  raifed  in  this  nurfery, 
where  they  íhould  be  prcferved  till  they 
have  flowered,  when  all  ihofe  íhoulí  be 
marked  that  are  worthy  of  being  tranf- 
planted  into  the  flower- garden ;  this 
íliould  be  done  in  their  proper  feafons : 
for  all  thefe  feedling  ílowers  ought  not 
indifcriminately  to  be  expofed  to  public 
view  in  the  pleafure-garden,  becaufe  it 
always  happens,  that  there  are  great 
numbers  of  ordinary  flowers  produced 
among  them,  which  will  iherc  iiiake  but 
an  indiíferent  appearance. 
NUSANCE,  in  law,  a  ihing  done  to 
annoyance  of  another» 

'■    .  •  Nufances 
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Kufances  are  either  public  or  prívate  : 
á  püblic  nufauce  is  an  offence  againft  the 
public  in  general,  either  by  doing  what 
icnds  to  the  annoyancc  of  all  the  king's 
fubje6ls,  or  by  negleéling  to  do  what  the 
commoR  good  reqviires  :  in  which  cafe  all 
annoyances  and  injuries  to  í^reets,  high- 
way»,  bridges,  and  large  riversj  as  alfo 
diforderly  ale-houfes,  bawdy-boufes, 
gaming  houfes,  íiages  for  rope-dancers, 
fefr,  árc  held  to  be  coTnmon  nufances.  A 
prívate  nufance  is  when  only  one  perfon 
or  family  is  annoyed^  by  the  doing  of  any 
thing;  as  where  a  perfon  ftops  up  the 
Jightüf  anoihej"'s  houfe,  or  builds  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  rain  falls  frOm  bis  hotife 
upon  his  neighbour's  ;  as  Hkesvife  the 
turning  or  diverting  water  from  running 
to  a  man*s  honfe,  mili,  meadow,  &c. 
ftopping  up  a  way  that  leads  from  houfes 
tolands;  fuffering  a  houfe  to  decay,  to 
the  damage  of  the  next  houfe;  erefl- 
¡ng  a  brew-houfe  in  any  place  not  conve- 
nient ;  or  an  houfe  of  office,  fefr.  fo  near 
another  perfon's  houfe  as  to  off(?nd  him 
byitsfmell. 

Indi6lment  lies  for  a  public  or  common 
nufance  at  the  king^'s  (uit,  whereon  the 
party  offending  ffiaíl  be  fíned  and  im- 
prifched  5  but  no  aélion  can  be  brought 
in  this  cafe  except  one  man  fuffers  more 
by  a  common  nufance  than  another  j  as 
where  a  pit  is  dug  in  the  hígh-way,  and 
he  falls  into  it.  Aftion  on  the  cafe,  or 
aífiíé  of  nufance,  lies,  for  any  pnvate 
nufance,  at  the  fuit  of  the  party  ag- 
grieved,  and  on  fuch  a^^ions  judgment 
Í8  given  that  the  nufance  íhall  be  removed, 
and  the  injured  party  recover  damages : 
but  if  a  perfon  has  only  a  term  of  years 
in  a  houíe  or  lands,  as  he  has  no  freehold 
therein,  he  can  only  have  an  aftion  on 
the  cafe,  by  which  the  nufance  will  be 
removed  wiihóut  his  recovering  damages. 
The  continuation  of  a  nufance,  is  by 
the  lavv  confidered  as  a  new  nufance,  and 
therefore  where  a  perfon  fuffers  a  nu- 
fance to  be  fet  up,  and  then  alienates  or 
lets  the  land,  ^c.  without  removing  it, 
an  p¿\¡on  of  the  cafe  lies  againft  him  who 
•reíled  it  ;and  alfo  againít  the  alienee  or 
leífee,  for  continuing  it.  It  has  been 
adjudged  that  any  perfon  may  remove  a 
nufance,  in  which  cafe,  even  the  cutting 
down  a  gate  that  croffes  the  highway  is 
legal ;  yet  íf  a  man  deftroys  the  nufance 
himfelf,  before  he  commences  his  a£lion, 
hecannot  have  it  afterwards,,  ñor  recover 
damages.    Neither  the  lord  of  a  manor. 


ñor  the  kíng  himfelf,  can  lícence  any 
perfon  to  maike  or  ere6l  a  nufance. 
NÜT,  nuXi  among  boianifts,  denotes  s 
'pericarpium  of  an  extraordinavy  hard- 
nefs,  itfclofing  a  fcernel  or  feed, 
Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds,  as  fil- 
herts,   walnuts,  &c.     Seo  the  artides 

FiLBERT,  WaI^NUT, 

The  word  nut  makes  part  of  the  engfiík 
ñames  of  feveral  plants,  as  ihe  Wadder- 
nut,  or  ftaphyiíea  5  the  earth  nutj  the 
malabar-nut ;  the  peafe-nut ;  thephyfic- 
nut ;  the  fpaniíh-nut,  ^r,  See  the  ar- 
ricie Staphyl^a,  &c. 

NuT-HATCH, //^¿z,  in  ornithology,  See 
the  arriele  Sitta, 

NUTATION,  in  aftronomy,  a  kind  of 
tremulous  motion  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  whereby,  ín  each  annual  revolu- 
tion,  it  is  twice  ínclined  to  the  eclipfic, 
and  as  often  returns  to  its  former  poíition, 
S¿e  Earth  and  Inclination. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  that  the  mooti 
has  the  like  moíion,  only.  very  ímall, 
and  fcarce  fenfible. 

NUTMEG,  fjux  ?nofchata^  ín  natural 
hiftory,  the  kernel  of  a  large  fruít,  not 
tinlike  the  peach,  the  produce  of  a  tree 
called  by  botanifts  myriltica.  See  the  ar- 
ticleMyRisTiCA. 

The  nutmeg  is  feparated  from  its  ín- 
veftient  coai,  the  mace,  befóte  ít  is  feot 
over  lo  us;  except  that  the  whole  fruit 
is  fometimes  imported  in  preferve,  by 
way  of  fweetmeat,  or  as  a  curiofity.  See 
the  article  Mace. 

The  nutmeg,  as  vire  receive  it,  is  of  a 
roundiíh  or  oval  figure,  of  a  tolerably 
compaft  and  firm  texture,  but  eafily  cut* 
vviih  a  knife,  and  faliing  to  pieccs  on  a 
fmart  blow,  Its  furface  is  not  fmooth, 
but  furrowed  vviih  a  number  of  wrinkles, 
running  in  Various  direftions,  though 
princípally  longitudinally.  It  is  of  a 
greyiíhbrown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
of  a  beautiful  variegated  hue  within, 
being  marbled  with  brown  and  yellow 
variegatíons,  running  ia  perfeól  irregu- 
larity  through  its  whole  fubftance,  It  is 
very  uné\uous  and  fatty  to  the  touch, 
when  powdered,  and  is  tíf  an  extremeiy 
agreealjle  fmell,  and  of  an  arom.itic 
tatte,  without  the  heat  that  attends  that 
kind  of  flavoar  in  molt  of  the  other 
fpecies. 

Thtre  are  two  kind?:  of  nuJmeg  in  ti-e 
ftiops,  the  ore  called  by  authors  the  malí:, 
and  the  other  thefemalc.  The  femóle  '» 
the  kind  in  common  uff,  and  is  of  rhe 
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fliape  of  an  olive  :  the  male  is  long  and 
cylindric,  and  has  lefs  of  the  fine  aro- 
inatic  flavoúr  than  the  other,  fo  that  it  is 
much  lefs  efteemed,  and  people  who 
trade  Jargely  in  nutmegs  will  feldom 
buy  ít.  Befides  this  oblong  kind  of 
nutrneg?,  we  fometimes  meet  wiih  others 
of  perfeftiy  irregular  figures,  but  mere 
lufus  natune,  not  owing  to  a  different 
fpecies  of  the  tree.  The  longer  male 
nutmeg,  as  we  term  ¡t,  is  called  by  the 
I)utch  the  wild  nutmeg.  Tt  is  alvvays 
tliílinguiíhable  from  the  others,  as  vvell 
by  its  want  of  fragrancy,  as  by  its 
íhape  :  it  is  very  fubjefl  to  be  worm- 
eaten,  and  is  ftriftly  forbid,  by  the 
Dutch,  to  be  packed  up  among  the  oiher, 
becaufe  it  will  give  occafion  lo  iheir  be- 
ing  worm-eaten  too,  ,by  the  infecís  get- 
ing  from  it  inte  therrí,  and  breeding  in 
all  parts  of  the  parcel* 
The  largeft,  heavieft,  and  moíl  unf^uous 
of  the  nutmegs  are  to  be  chofen,  fuch  as 
are  of  the  íhape  of  an  olive,  and  of  the 
moft  fragrant  fmell.  The  Dutch  import 
them  from  the  Eaft-Indíes. 
.  Nutmeg  is  greatly  ufed  in  our  food?, 
and  is  of  excellent  virtues  as  a  medicine  ; 
it  is  a  gcod  íiomachic,  it  promotes  di- 
j^jeftion,  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach. 
It  alfo  fíops  vomiting5  is  an  excellent 
remedy  in  flatufesj  and  is  happily 
joined  with  rhubarb,  and  other  medi- 
cines, in  diarrhosas.  It  is  obferved  to 
have  a  foporific  virtuc,  and  to  exert  it 
too  ftrongly,  if  taken  in  immoderate 
quantities.  It  has  a  confiderable  degree 
of  aftringency  ;  and  givcn  after  toafting 
bcfore  the  fire,  till  thoroughly  dry  and 
crumbly,  it  has  been  fometimes  known 
alone  to  cure  diarrhoeas. 
Nutmegs  on  being  imported,  pay  a  duty 

of  is.  6  d.^^ — ^d.  anddrawback,  onex* 
loo 

portation,  i  s.  4 — 5d. 
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NUTRITION,  in  the  animal  oeconomy, 
is  the  repairing  the  continual  lofs,  which 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  iTndergo. 
The  motion  of  ihe  j^arls  of  the  body, 
the  fri(5lion  of  thefe  parts  with  each  other, 
and  efpecially  the  a¿lion  of  the  air, 
wouldileftroy  ihe  body  entirely,  if  the 
lofs  was  not  repaired  by  a  proper  diet,. 
containing  nuiritive  juices  j  which  being 
digcíled  in  the  ftomach,  and  afterwards 
convened  into  chyle,  mix  with  the  blood, 
and  are  diftdbuted  through  the  whole 
body  for  its  nuirition.    See  th?  ar- 
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líeles  DiET,  Digestión,  Chyle, 
In  young  perfons,   the  nutritive  juicei 
not  only  ferve  to  repair  the  parts  that  are 
damaged,  but  alfo  td  errcreafe  ihcm,- 
which  is  called  growth. 
In  grown  perfons,  the  cuticle  is  cvery 
where   conftantly   dcfqaamating,  and" 
again  renewing  j  and  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  the  parts  rubbed  off,  or  othervvife 
feparated  from  the  fleíliy  parís  of  ihe 
body,  are  foon  fupplied  with  new  flefli  j 
a  wound  heals,  and  an  emaciated  perfon 
grows  plump  and  fat.    See  the  anide 

CORPULENCY. 

Buffon,  in  order  to  acctíunt  fornutrition, 
fuppofes  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  ve- 
getable, to  be  a  kínd  of  mould,  in  which 
the  raatter  neceíTary  .to  its  nuirition  is 
modeled  and  aíTimilated  to  the  whüh-, 
But,  continúes  he,  of  what  nature  is 
this  matter,  which  an  animal,  or  vege- 
table, aflimilates  to  its  own  fubftance? 
What  power  is  it  that  communicates  to 
thia  matter  the  aflivity  ánd  motion  ne- 
ceífnry  to  penétrate  this  mould  ?  and,  if 
fuch  a  forcé  exift,  would  it  not  be  by  a 
fimilar  forcé  that  the  internal  mould  itfdf 
might  be  reproduced  ? 
As  to  the  firft  queftion,  he  fliews,  that 
there  exifts  in  naiure  an  infinite  number 
of  living  organical  parts,  and  that  all 
organized  bodifs  coníift  of  fuch  organi- 
cal parts;  that  their  produólion  coílí 
nature  nothing,  fince  their  exiílence  is 
conílant  and  invariable;  fo  that  ihe 
matter  which  the  animal,  or  vegetable, 
aílimilates  to  its  fubftance,  is  an  crgari* 
cal  matter,  of  the  fame  nature  widi  that 
of  the  animal,  or  vegetable,  which  con- 
fequcntly  maj  '  augment  its  volume, 
withcut  changinp:  its  form,  or  alier- 
.  ing  the  quality  of  the  fubftance  in  the 
rnould. 

As  to  the  fecond  queftion  :  there  exift, 
fays  he,  in  nature,  certain  powers,  as 
that  of  gravity,  that  have  no  aftinity 
with  the  external  qualiiies  of  the  body, 
but  a¿l  upon  the  moft  intímate  parts, 
and  penétrate  them  throughout,  and 
which  can  never  fall  under  the  obferva- 
lion  of  our  fenfes. 

And,  as  to  the  third  queftion,  he  an- 
fwers,  that  the  internal  mould  ilfelf  is 
reproduced,  not  only  by  a  fimilar  powcr, 
but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  very  fame 
power  that  caufes  the  unfolding  and  re- 
produ£lion  thereof :  for  it  is  fufiicient, 
proceeds  he,  that,  in  an  organized  body 
that  unfolds  itfelf,  there  be  fome  parí 
foni.lar  ig  \h%  whplt,  in  prder  that  this 
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part  may  one  day  become  ¡tfelf  an  or- 
ganizetl  body,  altogether  like  ihat  of 
which  It  ís  aólually  a  part. 

Dffiéí  ofNuTKírion,  or  Atrophy,  in 
medicine.    Sse  Atrophy. 

NuTRiTiON,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of 
preparation,  confifting  in  the  gradual 
mixture  of  liquors  of  different  natures, 
by  ftirring  them  together  till  they  have 
acquired  a  thick  conültence,  as  in  making 
butter  of  faturn,  &c. 

NUTTUNO,  orNETTUNO.  Seethear- 
ticle  Nettuno. 

NÜX,  the  WALNUT-TREE,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Juglans. 

NUX  CUPRESSI,  CYPRESS-NUT,  a  fruit 
improperly  fo  called,  as  not  at  all  of  the 
iiut-kind,  is  accounted  a  very  power- 
ful  aftringent  and  balfamic,  fcarce  any 
fimple  medicine  being  preferable  to  it  ¡n 
diarrhocas  and  dyfenteries.  It  is  alio  faid 
to  be  a  very  good  febrifuge. 

Nux  mos;:hata.    Sce  Nutmeg. 

KUX  PISTACHIA.     See  PiSTACHTA. 

Nux  VOMICA.    See  Nux  Vómica. 

NÜYS,  a  town  of  Gernnany,  twenty  miles 
norih  of  Cologn. 

NYBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  fituated 
at  the  eaft-end  of  the  iíland  of  Fuñen, 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Odenfee ;  eall  long. 
lo*',  north  lat.  55^  30^ 

NYCHTHEMERÓN,  wxQnfA^.po^,  the  na- 
tural day,  or  day  and  night,  which  to- 
gether always  make  twenty-four  hours. 
See  the  anieles  Day  and  Night. 

jNYCTALOPIA,  in  medicine,  a  two-fold 
diforder  of  the  eye,  one  of  which  is  op- 
pofite  to  the  oiher.  In  the  firlt,  the  fight 
is  beft  in  the  night,  and  in  obfcure 
places ;  whereas,  in  a  clear  light,  their 
íight  fails,  fo  that  tiiey  can  hardly  fee  any 
thing.  In  the  other  fort  of  nyélalopia, 
the  patient  can  fee  nothíng  at  all  except 
in  a  clear  and  bright  light. 
A3  thtfe  infirmities  aríTe  from  a  natural 
had  formation  of  the  eye  5  they  are  there- 
fore  incurable. 

NYCTANTHES,  Ambian  Jasmihe,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria-mono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  ofwiiich 
confifts  of  a  fingle  faucer-like  petal,  wiih 
the  limb  divided  into  eight  cblong  feg- 
nients  :  the  ftuit  is  a  didymous,  bilo- 
cular  berry,  with  a  large  roundiíli  feed 
ín  e3ch  cell. 

MYCTICORAX,  a  bird  of  the  heron- 
kind,  called  in  englifli  the  niglit-raven  ; 
by  reafon  it  üies  ^chiefly  in  "the  ^nght- 
tínie,  and  m:ikes  a  vtry  diíagrecable 
croaking. 

VüL,  iir. 


NYLAtND,  a  province  of  Finland,  fitii-^ 
aied  on  the  gulph  of  Fmland,  weíl  of 
the  province  of  Carelia. 

NYI^lPH,  in  mytholpgy,  an  appellation 
given  to  certain  ifjferior  goddeíTes  in- 
habitingthe  mountains,  woods,  waters, 
£fr.  faid  to  be  the  dauchters  of  Ore- 
anus  and  Tetliys.  All  the  univerfe  was 
reprefeníed  as  full  of  thefe  nymphs, 
which  are  díílínguiíhed  into  feveral 
ranks^  or  cía  (Tes.  The  general  divillon 
of  them  is  into  celeítial  and  terreítrlai  5 
the  former  of  which  wes  e  called  Uraniaf, 
and  were  fuppofed  to  be  intelligences 
that  governed  the  henvenly  bodics  cr 
fpheres.  The  terreftrial  nymphs  call- 
ed EpigeisB,  prefided  over  the  feveral 
p^rla  of  the  inferior  world,  and  were 
divided  into  thofe  of  the  water,  and 
thole  of  the  carth.  The  nymphs  of  the 
water  were  the  oceanitides,  or  nympiis 
of  the  ocean  j  the  nercids,  the  nymphs 
of  the  fea  ;  the  naiads  and  ephydriades, 
the  nymphs  of  the  fountains  :  and  the 
limniades,  or  nymphs  of  the  lakes.  The 
nymphs  of  the  earth  were  the  oreades, 
or  nymphs  of  the  mountains ;  the  napceae, 
nymphs  of  the  meadows  j  and  the  dryads 
and  hamadryads,  who  were  nymphs  of 
the  forefts  and  woods.  Befides  ihelé,  vve 
mcet  with  nymphs  who  took  their  name.s 
from  particular  countíes,  rívers,  6fr.  as 
the  cithasroníades,  fo  called  from  mount 
Citbasron  in  Bosotia  ;  the  dodonides, 
from  Dodona  5  the  tiberiades,  from 
the  Tiber,  &c. 

Goats  were  fometimes  facríficed  to  the 
nymphs  5  but  their  conftant  offerings 
were  milk,  oll,  honey  and  wine. 

Nymph,  among  naturaÜíts,  that  ftate  of 
winged- infecís  between  their  living  in 
the  form  of  a  worm,  and  their  appear- 
ing  in  the  wínged  or  moft  perfeíl  ftate. 
The  eggs  of  infefls  are  firft  hatched  into 
a  kind  of  worms,  or  maggots;  which 
afterwards  pafs  into  the  nymph-ftate, 
furrounded  with  fliells  or  cafes  of  their 
own  íkins :  fo  that,  in  reality,  thefe 
nymphs  are  only  the  cmbryo-infe61s, 
wrapped  up  in  this  covering  j  from 
whencc  they  at  Inft  get  loofe,  though  not 
without  great  difBculty. 
During  the  nympb-ftate,  the  creature 
lofes  its  motlon.  Swammerdam  calis  it 
nympha  aureiia,  or  fimply  aurelia  ;  and 
oihers  give  it  ihe  ñame  of  chrvfalis,  a 
term  of  the  like  impoit.  Sée  the  artidc 
Chrysalis. 

NVMPHJE,  in   ariatomy,   two  raembra- 
naceous  parts,  fituated  oh  each  Jide  the* 
13  L  x^ima. 
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rima.  They  are  of  a  red  colour  and  ca- 
vernoiis  ltru6\ure,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  waLtles  vinder  a  cock's  throat.  They 
are  fomeiijnes  fiTialler,  fometimes  larger, 
and  are  continuous  to  the  praíputium  of 
the  clitoris,  and  joined  to  the  interior 
íide  of  the  labia. 

The  nymphíc  are  full  of  nervoiif;  papilla;, 
whence  their  quick  feníé  :  they  have  alió 
fmall  glands,  that  fccreie  a  fatty  matter. 
Their  ufe  feems  to  be  to  increafe  the 
pleafure  in  coition,  and  to  direól  the 
courfe  of  the  uriñe. 

The  nymphíe  are  fometimes  fo  largc,  as 
rot  only  to  hang  wiihout  ihe  labia  pu- 
dendÍ5  but  alfo  to  provc  very  trouble- 
fome  to  the  vvonian  ia  walking,  fiíting, 
and  in  conjugal  embraces,  fo  as  to  re- 
qnire  the  furgeon's  aíliiiance. 
When  this  is  the  cafe  the  patient  beirg 
Jaid  in  a  propcr  pofture,  the  furgeon 
íliould  take  hold  of  the  nymphíe  wiíh 
bis  Itft-hand,  and  with  a  pair  of  fcidars 
¡n  bis  light-hand,  cut  off  fo  much  of 
them  as  is  judged  neceíTary  ;  taking  care 
to  have  ílyptics  in  readinefs  to  ftop  the 
.  bícmorrhage,  and  cordial  medicines  to 
prevent  the  pntient  frcm  fainting,  The 
wound  is  to  be  dreíítd  with  fome  vul- 
nei-ary  balfam,  and  henied  in  the  common 
mcihod.  See  the  article  V/ ound. 
This  operation  is  rarely  fcund  neceíTary 
m  our  pavts  of  the  worid,  but  is  fre- 
quently  praílifed  in  ihe  eaft  j  being  pro- 
perly  the  circumcilion  of  women.  See 
the  article  CiRCUMCiSlON. 
NVMPHiEA,  the  WATER  LILY>  ín  bo- 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria-mono- 


gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flowerof  whicíi 
confiíls  of  a  number  of  petáis,  ufually 
fifteen :  they  are  fmaller  than  the  cup, 
and  are  iní'erted  into  the  íide  of  thé 
germen  in  more  than  a  fmgle  feries:  th© 
fruit  is  an  oval  fieíby  berry,  containirig 
a  great  man  y  round  iíh  feeds. 
The  root  of  this  plant  was  recommend- 
cd  by  ihe  antients,  as  an  aftringent  for 
¡nternal  ufe,  and  as  a  ftypiic  to  ftop  the 
bleeding  cf  wounds,  or  othcr  hcemor- 
I  hages .  At  prc'ent,  it  is  not  much  known 
in  the  íliops  5  but  the  common  peopU 
ufe  it  inieruHlIy  for  the  íluor  albus  iñ 
women,  and  for  gleels  and  feminal 
weaknefies  in  raen. 

NYMPHEUM,  in  antíquily,  a  public  hall, 
magnificently  deccrated,  for  entcrtain- 
ment,  &c.  and  where  ihofe,  who  wanted 
convenience  at  home,  hcid  their  mar- 
riagre-feaíis ;  whence  the  ñame. 

NYMPHOMANÍA,  in  medicine,  the 
fame  with  furor  uterinus.    See  Furor. 

IsYMPHOTOMIA,  in  furgcry,  the  opc 
ration  of  cutting  the  nymphic,  when  loo 
large.    See  the  anide  Nympüte. 

NYONS,  a  tov.'n  of  Dauphine,  in  France: 
eaft  lons:.  5°  6',  nonh  lat.  44^  28'. 

NYSLOT,  a  town  cf  Swedtn,  in  theprr- 
vince  of  Finland,  íixty  miles  nonh 
VVyburg:  eaft  long.  29°,  noríh  lat»  '6z  \ 

NYSSA,  in  botany,  a  genus  cf  ihe  dioecía 
decandría  clafs  of  plañís,  the  flov/er  of 
which  is  dividcd  into  five  fegments :  t! 
Hyle  is  fmgle  j  and  the  fruit  is  adru- 
containing  only  one  cell,  with  a  fing 
uut.   It  Í3  a  native  of  Virginia. 
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Oor  O,  the  fourteenth  letter,  and 
fourih   vQwel  vf  our  alphabet, 
9  pronounced  as  in  the  words  íjofe, 
rofe.  &c. 

The  found  of  ih's  letter  is  often  fo  foft, 
as  to  require  it  double,  and  ihat  chitjíly 
in  the  míddle  of  words  ;  as  gcofe,  re- 
p'ooj\  Scz*  and  in  fome  words  ihis  00  is 
pronounced  like  u  íliort,  as  in  jíocd, 
hlooily  Scc, 

As  á  numeral,  O  is  fometimes  ufed  for 


eleven  ;  and  wiíb  a  daíli  over  it,  thus  O, 
for  eleven  thoufand. 
In  the  notes  of  the  antients,  O.  CON. 
is  read  of  us  conducían  \  O.  C.  Q-cpra 
cc7ifilioque )    O.  D.  M.  opera,  dOJiir 
7}iwms  5  and  O.  LO.  opus  locatum, 
In  mufic,  ihe  O,  or  raiher  a  circle,  ci 
double  CO,  is  a  note  of  time,  called  by 
US  a  ferai-briíve  5  and,  by  the  Italians, 
circolo.     The   O   is  alfo  ufed  as  a 
niark  of  triple  time,  as  beirg  the  moft 

pcrteft 
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perfeíl  of  all  figures.     See  Triple. 

OAK,  quercuS)  in  botany,  a  ^eniis  of  the 
inonotícia-polyandiia  clafs  of  pl:ínts,  with- 
out  any  ílower-petals ;  ihe  íiamina  are 
iVom  five  to  ten  in  nuniher  j  tlie  cup  of 
the  feniale  flower  is  ibrmed  of  a  lingle, 
roriareous  leaF,  undiviJed  at  the  edge, 
ünd  rough  :  ihe  ífyies  are  fron^  two  to 
üve :  tlie  l*<;ed  is  fingle,,  Jarge  and  oval, 
For  tlie  galls  of  the  oalc.  See  Galls. 
Oak-tiiT)ber  is  one  of  the  principal  ma- 
t orí'^Is  in  building  j  and  heing  ftrong  in  all 
pofitions,  may  be  trufted  incrofyand  íranf- 
verfe-woik,  as  for  fummers,  beanis,  fefr. 

Oak  cf  yerufalcm^  in  botany,  a  ñame 
given  LO  chenopodium.  Se¿  the  article 
Chenopodium. 

Po'ifon  Oak.    See  To x i c o d n D r. u  m. 

OAICAM,  oíd  ropos  untwiliedj  and  pulled 
out  into  ioofe  hejnp,  in  order  to  be  iifed 
in  caulking  the  feains,  tree  naÜs  and 
bends  of  a  íiiip,  for  ílopping  or  prevent- 
ine  leaks. 

OAICIIAMPTON,  a  borotigb  of  Devon- 
íhire,  twenty  nwles  weft  of  Kxeter,  which 
frnds  tvvo  nieaibers  to  parliament. 

OARj  in  navigation,  a  long  piece  of  wood, 
made  round  wliere  it  is  10  be  held  ¡n  ihe 
hand,  and  ihin  and  broad  ar  the  otlipr 
end,  for  the  eafier  cutíing  and  refiíllng 
ihe  svaier,  and  confequtntly  nioving  the 
vílíel,  by  rowing.  Oars  for  fliips  are 
generally  cut  out  of  fir-timber,  thofefor 
barges  are  müde  out  of  Ncw-England, 
or  Dantzick-rafters,  and  thofe  for  boats, 
eithcr  out  of  englifli-aíh,  or  ñr-rafters 
ffom  Norway. 

OAT,  avena,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
íriandria-digynia  dais  of  plañís,  the 
cerolla  of  which  confiíls  of  tvvo  valves ; 
the  neniaría  are  two  ;  from  the  back  of 
the  corolla,  ihere  gro^vs  a  Tingle,  crook- 
ed,  and  contorted  ai  ifta,  or  awn  :  the 
corolia  ftrrves  as  a  pei  icarpium,  furrcund- 
ing  a  Tingle  Teed,  which  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  very  íharp-pointcd  at  each  end, 
and  wiih  a  longitudinal  furrow, 
Some  phyficlans  lia^e  reconimended  a 
diet-drink  nmde  of  oatí:,  in  varioiis  di- 
ítenipers.  The  mt'thod  of  prépsring  it 
is  as  follows  :  Take  of  frtíli  oats  entire, 
and  well  waflied,  one  pound  and  a  half ; 
of  the  frefli  loot  cf  fuccory,  cut  into 
ílici-s,  one  handíul;*of  Tpring-water, 
fwelvc  pints;  boil  all  togcther  in  an 
eaithen  vt-íTer,  till  half  is  conTumed  5  then 
ftrain  the  liquor  througb  a  linen  cloth, 
and  add  to  it  fix  ouncts  of  coarfe  Tugar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  Tal  prunellje  j  let^ 
it  boil  again,  then  fet:  it  by  for  a  day ' 


and  a  night  in  a  cool  place  j  Jaftíy,  pour 
oíf  the  clear  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  a  cellar 
ín  veíTels  cloTe  íiopped. 
Two  ordinrry  cups  of  tliís  liquor  given 
twice  a  day,  ihree  hours  before,  and  as 
many  after  dinner,  are  faid  to  do  vvon- 
ders  in  the  cure  of  all  kinds  of  fevei?, 
colic-pains,  pleurifies,  the  itch,  cuta- 
neous  tumours,  and  hypochondrical  dif- 
orders  j  as  alTo  in  cleanfing  the  kidneys 
from  fand,  and  opening  the  obfl:rii£led 
viTcera,  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  be  continued 
thirteen  days. 

OATH,  jusjurandiim,  is  a  Tolemn  afíirma- 
tion  in  which  the  perfons  fworn  invoke 
the  almighty  to  wimeTs  that  their  tefti- 
mony  is  irue,  renouncing  alT  claim  to 
bis  mercv,  and  calling  for  his  ven- 
geance  if  it  be  falTc  ;  on  which  accoimt 
fuch  an  oalh  is  termed  Tacramentum,  a 
holy  band,  or  tie  5  and  it  is  alTo  calle.i  a 
corporal  oatb,  hecauTe  the  perlón  who 
takes  it,  lays  his  right-hand  on  ihe  book 
of  the  Evangtliíh.  All  oaths  mult  be 
adminiftcred  by  a  perfon  duly  autboríz'  d, 
and  in  order  to  diTcovcr  rruth  ?,nd  right  5 
and  tberefore,  if  a  perlón  not  duly  au- 
thorized,  adminiflers  an  oaih,  heispu- 
rifliableboth  wiih  fine  and  impríTonmenr. 
A  perTon  who  is  to  be  a  witnel's  in  a 
cauTe  may  bave  tvvo  oaths adininiftered  ta 
him  ;  the  one  to  Tpeak  the  truih,  in  re- 
Jaiion  to  what  the  court  íhall  think  fít  to 
aík  him,  concerning  himíelf  or  any  thing 
elTe  ihat  is  not  evidence  in  the  cauTe;  and 
the  other  purely  to  give  evidence  in  the 
caufe  wherein  he  is  produced  as  a  wit- 
nefs  ;  the  former  of  uhich  is  called  an 
oatb  upon  a  voyer  díre.  By  ftatute,  all 
that  btar  oHices  of  any  kind  under  the 
government,  members  of  the  houTe  of 
commons,  ecclefiaftical perfons,  members 
of  colleges,  fchool-maíhrs,  ferjcants  at 
law,  counTellors,  attcrnies,  follicitors, 
advocates,  proélors,  &fr.  are  required  ta 
take  the  oaths  of  alltgiance,  Tupremacy^ 
and  abjiiraticn  ;  í^H  perTons  negleóving, 
or  refulíng  to  take  thefe  oaths  are  de- 
clared  to  be  incapabje  of  executing  their 
oTíictsand  employmenrs,  cf  Tuing  at  hw, 
ofbeing  guardians,  executor?,  (^c,  and 
are  liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  50*0 1. 
13  W.  IIT,  c.  6.  I  Ann.  c.  22.  and 
I  Geo.  T.  c.  13. 

OBDACH,  a  lown  of  Germany,  in  tíie 
circle  of  Auftria  and  dutchy  of  Stiria, 
thirty-five  miles  vi-eít  cf  Gratz. 

ORADLA II,  or  the  frophecy  e/'OBADiAir, 
a  canonical  book  of'the  Oíd  Ttltumenr^ 
which  is  contained  ia  one  frngle  cbapiej¿ 
13  Ira  ani 
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and  ís  partly  an  inve6\ive  agaínfl:  the 
cruclty  of  the  Édomiie'?,  who  niocked 
aml  dcrided  the  children  of  Ifrael,  as 
they  paíTed  ínro  captívity,  and  with  oiher 
enemies,  thúir  confedérales,  invaded  and 
oppreíffcd  tliofe  ílrangeis,  and  dividcd  the 
fpoll  arrongíí^  thenrifelves ;  and  p^rlly  a 
prediílion  of  the  deiiverance  of  líratl, 
and  of  rhe  vi¿lory  and  rriunnph  of  the 
vvhole  church  over  her  enemies. 

OBEDIENCE,  or  Obedientia,  in  the 
canon-lavv,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  an 
cílicc,  or  the  adminiítrarion  of  it.  In 
our  antient  cuftoms  obedieniia  w.<s  ufed, 
in  the  general,  for  every  thing  tliat  was 
eiíjointd  ihe  monks  by  the  abbots  :  and 
in  a  mere  limited  fenfe  it  was  applied 
to  ih:^  ra;  rn  belonging  to  the  abbey,  to 

'  which  the  monks  were  fent  vi  ejnldem 
obedii^^níix,  either  (o  look  afier  ihe 
farm,  or  colleét  the  rents.  Henee,  thefe 
rc:nts  themíelves  were  alfo  called  obe- 
dienfin?. 

0B?:LISK,  ín  architíiílure,  a  truncated, 
quadrangular,  and  flendtr  pyramid, 
raifed  36  an  ornament,  and  frequently 
charged  either  wilh  infcriplions  or  hiero- 
.eiyf.hics. 

Obtíliíks  appear  to  be  of  very  great  an- 
tiqiiity,  and  to  be  firft  ráifed  to  tranfmit 
to  pollerity  preceptsof  philofophy,  which 
wére  cut  in  hieroglyphical  chara6lers : 
aftei  wards  they  were  ufed  to  immortalize 
the  great  aé^ions  of  héroes,  and  the 
memory  of  perlbns  beloved.  The  fiill 
oheliík  mentioned  in  hiítory  was  tbat  of 
Kamefes  kíng  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of 
the  Troj  JO  war,  which  was  forty  cubits 
high.  Phius,  another  king  of  Egypt, 
raift-d  one  of  forty  jive  cubits  ;  and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  anoíher  of  eighty- 
eight  cubits,  in  memory  of  ArCnoe. 
Ai5.f,"í^iís  ertíVed  one  at  Rome  in  ihe 
Campus  Martius,  which  ft-rved  to  mark 
the  hoiirs  on  an  horizontal  dis),  dr.nvn 
en  the  pavement,  They  were  calleo  by 
the  Egypti^n  priefts  the  fingers  of  the 
fnn,  beca  ufe  they  were  made  in  Egypt 
aifo,  to  lerve  as  ñyles,  or  gnomons  to 
mark  the  hours  en  the  groiind.  The 
Arabs  (lili  cill  tiiem  Pharaoh*s  needles, 
whcucc  the  Italians  cali  theiii  agugliaj 
v.x)(\  the  Frencii  aíguillcs. 
The  proportions  in  the  helght  and  th'ck- 
Dcís  nic  nearly  the  fame  in  all  obehík?  ; 
.thfir  height  being  nine,  or  nine  and  a 
"h^ilf,  and  lorneumes  ten  times  iheir  thick- 
n'.Tsj  and  thoir  diamcter  at  the  top  never 
Jels  ihan  Jialf,  and  never  greater  than 
ihree  fouiths  of  that  at  the  boitom* 


ObELISKjX,  in  grammar,  a  mark  ín  forra 
of  a  dagger,  ufed  to  refer  the  reader  to  a 
note  ín  the  margin,  at  the  ñde  or  bottom 
of  a  page. 

OBERNSBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  ín 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  fífteen  miles  íbuih 
of  PaíTau. 

OBERSTEIN,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  fame  ñame,  in  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Tricrs, 

OBERWESEL,  or  Wesel,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  eleflorate  of  Trier?, 
thirty-feven  miles  north-eaft  of  the  city 
of  Triers. 

OBjECTt  in  philofophy,  fomethíng  ap. 
prehended,  or  prefented  to  the  mind,  by 
f^nfíition  or  by  imagination. 
Chanvinus  defines  an  obje6V  to  he  that 
about  which  a  power,  a6l,  or  habit  is 
employed  :  thus,  good  is  the  objeft  of 
the  will,  truth  of  the  underñanding  5 
and,  in  like  manner,  colour  is  the  objeft 
of  fight,  found  of  hearing,  ©"r. 
Objects  are  ufually  divided  into  next, 
/)rí?,v:;;;¿7,^^ which  are  thofe  the  power  or 
habit  is  immediately  employed  on  ;  in 
which  fenfe,  colour  is  the  next  object 
of  fight :  and  remote,  which  are  thofe 
only  perceived  by  means  of  the  formerj 
in  which  fenfe  the  wall  is  the  remote  ob- 
jeélof  fight,  fince  we  only  fee  it  by  means 
of  its  colour,  (^c.  Ideas  are  the  imme- 
diate  objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking} 
bodies,  their  relations,  atti-ibute?,  feV. 
are  thé  mediite  objects.  Henee  it  ap" 
pears,  that  ihere  is  a  fort  of  fubordini- 
tion  of  objects.  Bnt  let  it  be  obferved  tliat 
a  next  object  with  regard  lo  a  remote  one, 
is  properly  a  fubject,  notan  object.  See 
the  article  Subject. 
The  fchools  alfo  diílínguifli  objects  ^^^r, 
being  properly  fuch  as  move  or  aíFect  our 
fenfesj  fuch  are  the  fenfible  qiialities: 
and  objects  per  accideusj  which  are  fub- 
ftance?,  and  only  affect  us  by  being  in- 
veílcd  with  fenfible  qualities.  Ag3Ín, 
they  diftingulfii  between  common  ob- 
jects, fuch  as  aífect  divers  fenfcs,  as  mo- 
tion,  figure,  (^c,  and  proper  objects, 
which  affect  only  one  fenfe. 
Objea  ís  alfo  uíed  for  them^attcr  of  an 
art  or  fcience,  or  that  aboui  which  it 
is  employed  ;  in  which  fenfe,  it  alfo  co- 
incides with  fubjeft. 

The  fchools  diílingnlíh  divers  kinds  of 
objcóls  in  the  fame  fcience,  as  material 
cbjea,  formal  obje«5l,  objeflum  quod 
complexum,  objeólum  quod  incom- 
plexum, 

Object  glass  o/a  telefccfe,  or  microfctph 

tl^9 
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the  glafs  placed  at  the  end  of  ihe  tube 
which  is  next  the  obje61.  See  the  artícles 
Tei.escope  and  Microscope. 

OBJECTION,  foniething  urged  to  over- 
throvv  a  pofitlon,  or  a  difficulty  raifed 
againft  an  allegation,  or  propofition  of 
a  perfijn  we  are  difputing  wiihal. 

OBJECTIVE  i8  ufed,  in  the  fchools,  in 
fpeaking  of  a  thing  which  exifts  no  other- 
wife,  than  as  an  obje6l  known.  The 
exlftence  of  fuch  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  ob- 
je^live, 

This  word  ís  alfo  ufed  for  the  power,  or 
faculty,  by  which  any  thing  becomes  ín- 
telligible  5  and  for  the  a6l  itfelf,  whereby 
any  thing  is  prefcnied  to  the  mind  and 
known, 

OBIT,  among  chriftíans,  a  funeral  fo- 
leinnity,  or  office  for  thedead,  moít  com- 
monly  performed  when  the  corpfe  lies  in 
the  church  uninterred, 
It  likewife  fignifies  the  anniverfary  office, 
or  annual  commemoration  of  the  dead, 
peiformed  yearly  on  the  day  of  their 
death,  with  prayers,  alms,  ^r.  In  re- 
Hgious  houfes  they  have  a  regiíler,  in 
which  they  enter  the  obits  of  their  found- 
ers,  or  benefaítors,  which  is  thence  lerm- 
ed  the  obituary. 

OBLATí,  in  church-h-ílory,  were  fecular 
perfons,  who  devoted  ihemfelves  and 
their  eftates  to  fome  ,  monaítery,  into 
which  they  were  admitted  as  a  kind  of 
lay-brothers.  The  form  of  their  ad- 
miíTion,  was,  putting  the  bell-ropes  of 
the  church  round  their  necks,  as  a  mark 
of  fervitude.  They  wore  a  religious 
habit,  but  diffcrent  from  that  of  the 
monks. 

Obiati,  in  Franca,  were  a  kind  of  lay- 
monks,  antiently  placed  by  the  king  in 
all  the  abbcys  and  priories  belonging  to 
the  crown  ;  to  whom  the  religious  were 
obliged  to  give  a  monk's  allowance,  on 
account  of  their  ringing  the  bells,  fvveep- 

'  íng  the  church,  &c,  Thefe  places  were 
uCually  filled^vith  lame  foldiers,  fome  of 
whom  had  penfions  wilhout  performing 
any  duiy.  But  thefe  obiati  with  their 
penfions,  have  fince  been  removed  to  the 
hotel  of  the  invalids  at  Paris, 

OBLATION,  a  facrifice,  or  oíFering  made 
to  God.  See  the  article  Sacrifice. 
In  the  canon -law,  oblations  are  defined 
to  be  any  thing  offered  by  godly  chriíli- 
ans  to  God  and  the  church,  whtther 
moveables  or  immoveablesr  There  were 
antiently  feveral  kinds  of  thofe,  as  ob- 
Jationes  altaris,  which  were  given  to 
the  prieft  for  faying^-  mafs:  oblationes 
\ 


defunélorum,  given  by  the  laíl  vvill  cf 
the  deceafed,  to  the  church  :  oblationes 
mortuorum,  thofe  given  by  the  relations 
of  the  dead  at  their  hm  íals ;  obla- 
tiones poenitentium,  thofe  given  by  peni- 
tents  5  and  oblationes  pemecoftales,  or 
whitfuntide-offerings.  Till  the  fourlh 
century,  the  church  had  no  nxed  reve- 
nues,  the  clergy  wholly  fubfiíling  on  vo- 
Juntary  oblations.  Oblations  are  now  in 
the  nature  of  tyihes,  and  recoverable  in 
the  ecdefiaíticalcourts. 
OBLIGATION,  in  general,  denotes  any 
a6l  whereby  a  perfon  becomes  bound  to 
another,  to  do  íbmeihing ;  as  to  pay  a 
fum  of  mon^y,  be  furety,  or  the  like. 
Obligations  are  of  three  kinds,  ^>ix.  na- 
tural, civil,  and  mixed.  Natural  obli- 
gations are  enlirely  founded  on  natural 
equity;  civil  obligatíon,  on  civil  au- 
thority  alone,  wilhout  any  foundation 
in  natural  equity  ;  and  mixed  obliga- 
tions are  thofe  which  being  founded  on 
natural  equity,  are  furiher  enforced  by  ci- 
vil authority. 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  obligatíon  fignifies  a 
bond,  wherein  is  contained  a  penalty, 
with  a  condition  annexed  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  money,  &c.  The  difference 
between  it  and  a  bilí  is,  that  the  laíter  is 
generally  wfthout  a  penalty  or  condition, 
though  it  may  be  made  obligatory:  and 
obligations  are  fometimes  by  matter  of 
record,  as  ílalutes  and  recognizances. 
See  the  article  BOND. 

OBLIQüATION,  or  Caíbe/us  of  Obli- 
QUATioN.    See  Cathetus. 

OBLIQUE,  in  geometry,  íbmethíngaílant, 
or  that  deviates  from  the  perpendicular. 
Thus  an  oblique  anglc,  is  eitlicr  an 
acule  or  obtufe  one,  f-  e.  any  angle  except 
a  right  one.    See  the  article  Ancle. 

OBUquE  ASCENSION, in  aílronomy.  See 
the  article  Ascensión. 

Obligue  cases,  in  grammar,  are  all  the 
cafes  except  the  nominative.  See  Case. 

Oblique  descensión,  inadronomy.  See 
the  article  Descensión. 

Oblique  line,  that  which,  fíilling  on 
another  line,  makes  oblique  angles  with 
it,  ^ix,  oneacute,  and  the  other  obtufe, 

Oblique  tercussion,  in  raechanics. 
See  the  article  PercussioN. 

Oblique  planes,  in  dialling,  are  thofe 
whicn  recline  from  the  zenith,  or  incline 
towards  the  horizon.  See  the  articles 
Dial  and  Plañe. 

The  obliquity,  or  qunntlty  of  this  in- 
clination,  or  reclination,  may  be  found 
by  joncans  of  a  i^uadrant, 

Obíique 
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Obliqúe  sailing,  ín  navigation,  ís  when  the  £fth  rib  to  the  elevcYith,  anfl  termN 

a  Ihip  lails  upor»  Tome  rhumb  between  nate,  by  their  aponeurofes,  in  the  fpíne 

the  four  cardinal  points,  making  an  ob-  of  the  ileum,  the  os  pubis,  and  the  linea 

Jiqueangle  with  the  mcridian  5  in  which  alba 5  however,  feveral  fibres  país  thro' 

cale,  fine  continuallychangesboth  latitude  them.    The' qblique  afcendants,  are  a 

snd  longitude.  pair  of  mufcles  that  arife  from  the  oíTa 

Oblique  íailing  ís  of  three  kinds,  'vix,  ilei,  the  os  íacrum,  and  the  Ipines  of  the 

plain-l'ailing,  mercatofs  failing,  and  loins ;  and  are  inferted  partly  in  ih^  * 
great   circíc-failing,     See  the    artlcle  -    lower  fide  of  the  fpuiious  ribs,  and'  " 

Navigation.  partly. in  the  linea  alba.    There  h  an 

Oblique  sphere,  ís  where  the  po'e  is  annulus  or  ring  in  ihe  lower  part  of  the 

e!ev;\ted  any  number  of  degrees  lefs  ihan  oblique  defcendents  j  and  a  peiforatit 

90°}  in  which  cafe,  the  axis  of  the  in  the  oblique  afcendents,  ferving  í  ^ 

woi  ld,  ihe  equator,  and  parailels  of  de-  giving  paíTage  to  proceíTes  of  iha  perito- 

clination  will  cut  the  horizon  obliquely.  naeum,  and  the  fpermatic  vefiels  in  nun, 

See  the  article  Sphere.  and  to  the  ligamcntum  rotunda  of  the  iii: 

OBLIQUITY  of  ibe  edipijc,   See  the  ar-  rus  in  women. 

ticle  EcLiPTic.  OBLONG,  in  general,  denotes  a  figr: 

OBLUJIJUS,  in  anatomy,  oblique,  a  ñame  that  is  longer  than  broad  :  fuch  is  a  ¡ 

given  to  leverai  nuifcles,  particularly  in  rallelogram,  ellipfis,  (^c,    See  the  article 

the  bcad,  eye?,  and  abdomen.    For  the  Par allelogram  and,ELLiPsis. 

oblique  mufcles  of  the  head,  fee  the  ar-  OBJLONGATA  medulla,  in  anatoniyi 

ticle  Frontal  MusCLEs.  See  Medulla  and  Brain. 

The  oblique  mufcles  of  the  eye,  called  OBOLÜS,  in  antiquily,  an  antient  allie- 

alfo  rotatüies,  are  two,  a  larger  and  a  rían  coin.    See  the  anide  Coi N. 

fmaller.    The  íirít,  which  is  alfo  called  Among  antient  phyficians,  obolus  likf- 

obliquus  fuperior,  and  trochlearis,  the  wife  denoted  a  weight,  equal  to  ttn 

grcater,   upper,    or  trochlear  oblique  grains.    See  the  acticle  Weight. 

mufcle  of  the  eye,  has  its  origin  ntar  OBREPTITIOUS,  an  appellation  glven 

the  rté>i,  and  paíTts  through  a  fmgular  to  lettcrs  patent,  or  other  inílrumenís, 

trochlea,   of  an   almoft    cartilaginous  obtained  of  a  fuperior  by  furprize:  or, 

íiru¿\urí¡,  near  the  large  canthus  of  the  by  concealing  from  him  the  truth. 

eye:  from  thence  it  again  turns  báck,  OBSCURA  camera.    See  Camera. 

and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  OBSCÜRE,  fome^hing  that  is  dark  an  l 

eye,  near  its  middle:  henee  ít  obliquely  refle6ls  Jittle  light,  or  ihat  is  not  clcar 

tlepréiTes  the  pupil,  and  in  Tome  degree  and  intelligible. 

draws  it  outwards.  The  obliquus  minor,  Obfcurity,  in  this  laft  fenfe,  a  rifes  from 

the  leíler  oblique  mufcle  of  the  eye,  henee,  that  we  do  not  conceive  and  tx- 

srifes  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  prefs  things  as  they  are,  but  as  we  jm!,  ' 

the  orbit,  not  far  from  the  nafal  canal :  them  to  be,  «re  weh^ve  fully  examin 

jt  furrounds  obüquely  the  lower  part  of  them.    See  the^á^Scfes  KnowledgIj 

the  bulb,  snd  is"  inferted  into  its  exterior  Language,  Word,  ©"r. 

pait,  ñear  tlie  middle.    Henee  it  moves  OBSCURO,  ór  ClaRo  obscuro.  See 

the  pupil  of  the  eye  obliquely  upwards  ;  the  article  ClaRO-OBSCURO. 

biu  both  iheíe  niufclts  afling  together,  OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 

dr  'W  it  forwards,  and  thus  they  are  íhe  whereby  the  orator  implores  the  aílillance 

antagor.llis  cf  the  re(5li,  v/hich  .draw  it  ofGod,  or  man.    Such  is  that  of  Pa- 

b:ickvva:ds.                                '  linurus,  ^n.  vi.  v.  363,  feq. 

The  oblique  mufcle  cf  thé  ear,  called  ^wd  te  per  coelijucu^idum  lumen  ^  ¿luraj, 

alio  by  fome  the  fcml-circularis,  is  one  Per  ge?iiíoi'e7n  oro^per fpe??tftiyg£niÍ5  luli'i 

of  ihe  three  mufcles  of  the  malleus,  and  Ertpe  ?t¡e  bis,  indicie,  ínaíts:  5:c. 

3S  fituatL'd  in  ihe  extcrnal  and  boney  part  OBSEQUIES,  the  fame  with  funeral  fo- 

of  the  dUíSlus  Eultachü  j  from  whtnce  lemniries»    See   ihe  articles  BuRiAL, 

p^^íTmg  a  litile  upwards,  and  backwards  Funeral,  &c, 

tbrou^h  íhe  canal,  it  is  inferted  into  the  OBSERVANCE,  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  de- 

íasg^íf  projefs  cf  the  uialleus,  and  ferves  notes  a  community  of  religious,  ticd  to 

to  relax  and  ftraiten,  .in  various  degrees,  the  perpetual  obfervation  of  the  fanie 

the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  rule. 

The  oblique  afcendents  are,  a  pair  of  OBSERVATION,    among  navigators, 

mufcles"  of  the-áfetomen,  that  aiile  from  .  lignifies  the  taking  the  fun's,  or  the  (br's 

lüciidiaij 
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meriJian  aliitudc,  ín  order  tbereby  to 
íind  the  htitudc.    See  Latitude. 

(:c¿:/e/?/V;/OBSERVATiONS.    See  COELES- 
TiAL,  and  ihe  foUowing  article. 

OBSERVATÓRY^  a  place  dcílined  foi' 
obferving  the  heavenly  bodíec;  being, 
general! y,  a  building  eieé\ed  on  fome 
emincnce,  covered  with  a  terrace  for  ma- 
king  aftrononnical  obfervation?, 
The  more  celebrated  obfervatorics  are, 
I.  The  Grcenwich-obfervatory,  built  in 
1676.  by  order  oF  Charles  IL   at  the 
follicitations  of  Sir  Joñas  Mobr,  and  Sir 
Chriíiophtr  Wren5  and  famifhed  wiih 
the  moft  accurate  iníhuments,  parlicii- 
lírly  a  noble  fextant  of  feven  feet  radius, 
with  telcfcopic  Hghts. 
The  per  fon  to  whom  ibc  previ  nce  of  ob- 
ferving VV3S  firft  comniilted,  was  Mr.  J. 
Flamlleed  ;  a  man,  who,  as  Dr.  Halley 
txprtíTcs  it,   feemed  born  for  the  em- 
ployment.    For  the  fpace  of  foiirteen 
ycar.s,  v-iih  unwearied  pains,  he  watched 
the  motícn  of  the  planetsj  chiefly  thofe 
of  the  j-noon,  as  it  was  given  him  in 
chargc,  that  a  new  theory  of  that  planet, 
exhibiting  aH  irregularittes,  being  found, 
the  lorgitudc  might  ihence  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  the  ytar  1690,  having  provided  him- 
felf  with  a  mural  arch,  of  feven  feet 
diameter,  well  fixed  in  the  plañe  of  ihe 
mcridian,  he  began  to  verify  bis  cata- 
logue of  fixed  ftars,  which  hitberto  had 
depended  altogether  on  the  díliances 
meafured  with  the  fextant,  after  a  new 
and  very  different  manner ;  vix,  by 
taking  the  meridional  altitudes,  and  ihe 
mciiRnts  of  culmination,  or  the  right 
afcenOon  and  declination.  This  inñru- 
nient  he  waí:  ib  pleafed  with,  that  he  laid 
ihe  ufe  of  the  fextant  almod  wholly 
alide.  Thus  was  the  aftronomer  royal 
employed  for  thiríy  years;  ín  the  courfe 
oi  which  time,  nothing  had  appeared  in 
puhlic,  svorth  fo  much  expence  and  pre- 
paration ;  fo  that  the  obferver  feemed  ra- 
ther  to  hnve  been  employed  for  bis  own 
fake,  and  thatcf  a  few  friends,  iban  for 
the  public ;  ihough  it  was  nororicus  the 
obfc-rva  ions  ihaí  had  been  made,  were 
vuy  numercus,  and  the  papers  fwelled 
to  a  great  Uwlk, 

This  occafioned  prince  George  of  Den- 
mirk,  in  the  ycar  1704,  to  appoint 
certain  mcmbers  of  the  ■  royal  focicty, 
^i^'iz.  the  honourable  Fra^cis  Robarts,  Sir 
Chi  tl(op!ier  Wren,  Sirlfaac  Níiwton,  Dr. 
^ire.;ory,  ?nd  Dr.  Arbiuhnot,  to  infpe<5l 
Fianillced's  paper?,  and  chooíé  out  of 
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tbem  fuch  as  they  fiiould  thinic  fit  for 
the  prefs  5  purpofing  to  print  tlrem  at  his 
own  expence  :  hut,  the  patrón  of  the 
work  dying,  before  the  imprcííon  whs 
bftlf  finiíhed,  ít  lay  fiill  for  fome  time; 
till  at  Icngtb  -it  was  refunied  hy  order  of 
queen  Anne,  and  the  care  of  the  prefs 
comsnitted  10  Dr.  Arbuthno%  and  that 
of  corre6\ing  and  fuppiying  the  copy, 
to  Dr.  Halley  :  fuch  was*  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  ihe  Hiftoria  Coeieftis;  the 
principal  pnrt  whereof  is  the  catalogue 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  called  alio  the  Grcen- 
v/ícb- Catalogue.  '  The  Greenwicb-Ob- 
fervatory  ís  lound,  by  very  accurate  ob- 
fervations,  to  lie  in  51^28^  30".  north 
]ai¡tude, 

Tr.  The  pariHi-Obfervatory,  built  by  the 
late  Louis  XIV,  in  the  Fauxbourg  Sr» 
Jaques, 

It  is  a  very  íingular,  but  with  a,]  a  very 

magnificent  building  5    the  defign  of 

monfieur-PerauIt :  it  is  eighty  feet  bigh, 

and  at  top  is  a  térras, 

The  difference  in  longitude  between  this 

and  the  Greenwích-Obfervatory  is  2^  20' 

weft. 

In  it  is  a  cave,  or  cellar,  170  feetdefcent, 
for  experimenls  that  are  to  be  made  far. 
from  the  fun,  particularly  fuch  as 
relate  to  congelations,  refrigerations,  iii- 
durations,  confervaiions,  &c, 

3.  Tycho  Brahe's  Obfervatory  whicíi 
was  in  the  little  iíland  Ween,  or  Scarlet- 
Ifland,  between  the  coaftsof  Scbonen  and 
Zeland,  in  the  Baltic. 

It  was  erefled  and  fiirnííhed  with  in- 
Ih  uments  at  his  own  expence,  and  called 
by  himUraniburg. 

Here  he  fpent  twenty  years  in  obferving 
the  ftars :  the  refult  is  his  catalogue. 
Mr,  Gordon,  in  the  PhilofophicaÍTranf- 
a6l¡ons,  obferves,  that  this  was  none  of 
the  fítteft  places  for  fome  kind  of  obfer- 
vations,  particularly  the  rifings  and  fet- 
tings;  as  lying  toolow,  and  being  land- 
locked  on  all  the  points  cf  the  compafs 
but  threc  ;  and  the  land-horizon  exceed- 
ingly  rugged  and  unevcn.  / 

4.  Pekín  Obfervatory ;  father  LeCompte 
defcribcs  a  very  magnificent  ObVervatory, 
ereé^ed  and  furniílied  by  the  late  emperór 

.of  China,  in  his  capital,  at  the  intcrcef- 
fionof  fome  jeíults,  miífionarie?,  chiefisr 
fdther  Vcrbitft,  whom  he  made  his  chitf 
obferver. 

The  inftrumenís  are  e.xccedingly  large; 
but  the  divifions  lefs  accuráttr;  and  the 
contrivance  in  fome  refpefl.  lefs  cora- 
modious  than  thofe  of  che  Euioppansi 

The 
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The  chief  are  an  armillary,  2odiacal 
fphere,  of  fix  Paris  feet  diameter  5  an 
cquinoflial  fphere,  of  fix  feet  diameter  j 
an  azimuthal  horízon,  fix  feet  diameter  5 
a  large  quadrant,  fix  feet  radius;  a  fex- 
tant,  eight  ftet  radius  5  and  a  celeftlal 
globe,  iix  feet  diameter. 

OBSESSION,  the  being  befet  by  an  evil 
ípirit,  vvhich  without  entering  the  body, 
tormeuts,  and,  as  it  were,  befieges  the 
perfon  from  without;  in  which  fenfe,  it 
diíFeis  from  pofítífion. 
The  marks  of  obfeílion,  accordíng  to 
íoQie^  are  a  being  hoiíUd  into  the  air,  and 
thrown  violenily  down  without  being 
hurt ;  fpeaking  languages  never  learnt, 
havíng  an  averílon  to  all  a£ls  and  ofiices 
of  rehgion,  Some  phyficians  look 

on  all  cafes  of  obfeflion  as  natural,  and 
curable  by  natural  medicines,  particular- 
]y  purgativas  and  vomitives. 

OBSIDIANUS  Lapis,  the  Obsidian- 
STONE.    See  the  article  Lapis. 

OBSÍDIONALÍS,  an  cpithet  applied  by 
the  Romans  lo  a  fort  of  crown.  See  the 
article  Crown. 

OBSTRUCTION,  in  medicine,  fuch  an 
obluration  ot  the  veíTels,  as  prevenís  ihe 
circulation  of  the  fiuids,  whether  of  the 
Ibund  and  vital,  or  of  the  morbid  and 
peccant  kind,  through  them ;  arifing 
from  an  excels  of  the  bulk  cf  the  fluid  to 
be  tranfmitted,  above  the  capacity  of  the 
vtflTel  which  ought  to  tranfmit  it, 
Such  an  obllruáion,  then,  proceeds  either 
from  the  narrownefs  of  the  veíTels,  or  the 
exccílive  bulk  of  the  fluids  tobe  tranf- 
jnitted  through  them,  or  a  concurrence 
of  both  ihefe  circumítances.  The  nar- 
rownefs of  the  veíTels  is  produced  either 
by  external  compreflion,  the  proper  con- 
traflion  of  the  veíTcU  themfelves,  or  an 
increafed  thicknefs  in  iheir  membranes. 
The  bulk  of  the  molecules  of  the  blood 
is  increafed  by  the  vifcidity  of  the  fluids, 
or  by  means  of  an  error  loci. 
An  obllruólion  may  alio  proceed  from  a 
,  narrownefs  of  ihe  veflels  in  conjunflion 
with  a  preternatural  bulk  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  fluids. 

The  veífels  may  be  externally  compreflcd. 
I.  By  an  adjaceni  tumoor,  either  of  the 
pteihoric,  inflamed,  purulenr,  fchirrhous, 
cancerous,  oedematous,  encyíled,  fleato- 
marous,  atheromatous,  nieliceroux,  hy- 
dalidic,  ancurifmatic,  varicofe,  tophous, 
pituitóus,  calculous,  or  callous  kind. 
a.  By  fracture?,  luxations,  dlítoriíons, 
or  d¡ftra6lions  of  the  harder  parís  of  the 
body,  compreífing  the  flexible  and  plittnt 
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vcflels.  3.  By  every  caufe  which  pre.í 
ternaturalíy  Itretches  and  lengihens  the 
veíTels,  whether  by  a  tumour,  or  ihe 
prefi"ure  of  a  part  when  out  of  its  na- 
tural fltuation,  or  by  any  external  ftretch- 
ing  forcé.  4,  By  external  compreíTing 
caufcs,  fuch  as  too  tight  cloths,  ban- 
dages,  the  weight  of  an  incumbent  body 
prefling  upon  ene  particular  part,  and 
iigalures.  This  effefl  may  alfo  ífie  pro. 
duced  by  motion,  attrition,  and  em- 
bracing  other  bodies,  for  when  any  part 
of  the  human  body,  is  moved  againílan 
hard  obfl:acle,  the  flexible  veflels  are  nc- 
ceflarily  comprelfed.  An  increafed  con- 
traflíon,  efpeciaily  of  the  fpiial  fibres, 
and  alfo  of  the  longitudinal,  lefltns  ibe 
caviiies  of  tlie  veflels;  and  this  con- 
traction  arifes  firft  from  evcry  caufe  which 
increafes  the  elaftic  forcé  of  the  fibres, 
veflels,  and  vifcera  5  fccondly,from  ihetu- 
mour  and  preternatural  diftention  of  thofe 
minute  veflels,  by  a  contexture  of  which 
the  fides  of  the  larger  vefl'els  are  formedj 
and  thirdly,  by  a  diminution  of  that 
caufe  which  dilates  the  veflels  whetber 
for  inftance  inanition  or  a  languid  ñatc 
«f  the  veflels.  See  Tumour, 
The  thicknefs  of  the  membranes  of  the 
veflels  is  increafed  firíl  by  every  tumour 
happening  in  thofe  veflels,  by  the  unión 
and  contexture  of  which  the  membranes 
are  formed  ;  and  fecondly,  by  callules, 
either  of  a  cartilaginous,  membranous,  ur 
bony  nature,  formed  there. 
The  eftects  of  an  obftruclion  are  various, 
accordíng  to  the  diverfity .  of  the  obítruci- 
ed  veífel,  and  obftructing  matter,  In 
the  fanguiferous  arterial  veflels,  an  in- 
flammation  of  the  firft  kind  happensj 
in  the  dilated  lymphatic  arterial  veíTels, 
an  inflammaiion  of  the  fecond  kind}  in 
the  larger  lymphatic  veifels,  an  cedema; 
in  the  fmaller,  pains  without  any  ap- 
parent  tumour;  but  in  the  pinguiferous, 
ofleous,  medullary,  and  biliary  veíTels, 
other  diíbrdcrs  arife  from  an  obllruction, 
See  the  anide  Inflammation,  ^c. 
When  the  diííerent  kinds  of  oblbuciions 
are  diftincily  known,  it  is  no  diíTicult 
matter  to  find  a  cure  adapted  td  cach. 
For  that  fpecies  of  obíiruction  which 
arifes  from  external  compreflion  indí- 
cales the  removal  of  the  comprtíTing 
caufe,  if  poflible.  That  ípecies  of  oh- 
flruction  which  arifes  from  an  increafed 
contraction  oí  the  fibres  may  be  removed, 
fir(í,  by  fuch  medicines  as  correct  the 
too  great  contraction  cf  the  fibres,  vcflels, 
and  vifcera;  fec«adly,  and  moic  t?lpe- 
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c'á)\y,  íf  their  virtues  have  ímoiediate 
accefs  to  ihe  part  affe61ec1,  vvhich  advan- 
tage  is  principally  to  be  obtained  by 
foineiiiations,  fumigations,  bath^,  and 
uintinentsj  thirdiv,  by  í'uch  remedies  as 
ernpty  the  too  fu  11  veíTels  coinpofing  the 
inembranes.  This  intention  is  anfwered 
by  cvacuants,  in  geoeral,  but  efpedally 
by  laxative,  dlluting,  refolvent,  attenu- 
ating,  deterfive,  and  evacuant  medicines 
applied  to  ihe  veíTsls  themlelves  5  and 
fourlhly,  by  fuch  medicines  as  refolve 
callofities  when  formed,    See  the  articlft 

FOMENTATION,  &V. 

The  unfitnefs  of  the  fiuids  for  paíling 
Ihrough  the  veíleis,  which  depends  upoíi 
their  lofing  their  fpherical  figure,  may 
be  known  from  an  inveftigation  of  ¡ts 
cau(es,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  fub- 
jecled  to  the  fenfes,  It  is  cu  red  by  fuch 
remedies  as  reftore  the  fpherical  figure  of 
the  globales  of  the  blood.  Of  this  kind 
are  all  thoíe  things  which  increafe  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  through  the  vefiels 
andvifccraí  fuch  as  all  ítimulating  and 
corroborating  medicines,  as  alfo  briík 
motion. 

As  the  concretion  and  iníplíTatíon  of  the 
fluids  arife  from  diffcrent  ca'ufes,  fo  it 
requires  diíFerent  raethods  of  treaiment, 
and  different  medicines  according  to  the 
various  conditions  of  the  patient.  And 
this  diverfity  of  caufes,  wheii  inveíligat- 
ed,  will  dilcover  the  moíl  proper  medi- 
cines, and  the  beft  method  of  ufing  them. 
In  general,  the  concretion  of  humours  is 
removed  firíl  by  the  reciproca!  motion  of 
theveíTels;  fecondiy,  bydilution;  third- 
ly,  by  an  attenuatíng  fluid  conveyed  to 
the  mafs  of  blood  mixed  with  it,  and  cir- 
culating  along  wíth  it;  and  fourthly,  by 
removing  the  coagulating  caufe. 
The  reciprocal  motion  of  the  veíFtls  is 
piocured  firft  by  fuch  remedies  as  di- 
ininiíh  the  diftending  caufes,  fuch  as 
vcnefe6lion;  fecohdly,  by  fuch  medicines 
as  corrobórate  ihe  veíTelsj  thirdiy,  by 
friólion  and  mufcular  motion.  See  the 
article  Friction, 

The  caufe  vvhich  coa£;ulates  the  fluids, 
Í5  removed  by  the  influence  of  ítrongly 
atira^ling  repiedies,  but  when  the  fluids 
propelled  into  improper  places  become 
incapabie  of  circulating,  and  by  that 
means  genérate  obftructions,  many  awd 
vioisnt  diforders  are  produced  :  for  which 
reafoD  ihe  fource  and  cauf?  from  which 
they  proceed  ought  to  be  carefully  at- 
taided  to.  The  cure  is  obtained,  fiift 
by  repeiling  the  impactcd  limitcr  wiih  a 
'  VOL.IIX, 


retrograde  motion  into  larger  vefiels  5 
fecondiy,  by  refolving  it;  tiiirdly,  by 
rclaxipg  the  veíTels  }  and  fourthly,  by  . 
fuppuration.  See  Suppuratíon,  &c, 
The  impacted  motion  is  repel'ed  with  a 
retrograde  motion,  firít  by  evacuating 
the  fluid  which  acts  upon  the  impacted 
matter  by  a  liberal  and  fudden  venefec- 
tion,  by  which  means  the  ohftrueting 
matter  ís  forced  back  by  the  eífort  of  the 
contracted  vefíel  ;  and  iecondiy,  by  fric- 
tion peiformed  from  the  extremities  cf 
the  bafes  of  the  veifels.    See  the  article 

EVACUANTS,  &c. 

.Obstruction  of  tkc  boiveh,  obstruc- 
Tio  AL VI,  in  medicine.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Costiveness. 

OBSTRÜENTS.    See  Deqbstruents, 

OBTÜRATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  ñame 
for  the  two  mufcles  of  the  thigh,  one 
of  which  is  the  .ijiarfupialis,  and  is  call- 
ed  obturator  inUt^ms,  and  theotherthe 
obturator  externus.  Thefe  two  mufcles 
fliut  up  the  foramen  or  aperture  between 
the  os  pubis  and  the  hip-bone,  Tíie 
obturator  internus  comes  from  the  inler- 
nal  circumference  of  the  hole  that  is  be- 
tween  the  ifchium  and  the  os  pubis  ;  and 
palflng  thro''the  finuofity  of  the  ifchium, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  dent  of  the  great 
trochanjer.  Its  tendón  lies  betweeii 
the  gemini  :  it  turns  the  thigh  to  tlic 
outfidei  The  obturator  extei  ñus  comes 
from  the  externa I  circumfer¿nce  of  the 
fame  hole  as  the  former  j  it  embraces  the 
neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  and.  paífes  un- 
der  the  quadratus  to  the  fmall  cavity  of 
the  great  trochanter, 

OBTÜSE,  fignifies  blunt,  dull,  ín 
oppofition  to  acute,  (harp,  &c.  thus  wc 
fay  obtufe  angle,  obtufe  angled  triangle, 
&c.    See  the  article  Angle,  ^c. 

OBVENTIONSjin  antieni  law-books,  fig- 
nify  the  produce  of  a  bentfice,  or  fpiri- 
tual  living,  including  oblaiions,  tithe?, 
rents,  and  oiher  revenues.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Oblation,  &c, 

OBÜLARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
didynamia  aDgiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whpreof  is  monopetaious,  the 
tube  is  campanulüted,  ventricofe  .  and 
pervious,  the  iimb  is  divided  intD  four 
patulous  fegments.  The  fruit  is  a  round* 
iíh  comprelíed  vcnti  icoie  capfule ;  formed 
of  two  valves,  and  containing  feveral 
feeds,  ín  form  of  a  fine  powder. 

OBY,  a  great  river  of  Ruirn,  which  rifes 
in  Kalmuck  Tartary,  and  foriiií?  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Afia,  lili 
it  filis  into  ihe  frwft  oce«i);  'aíicr  it  h^s 
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ron  a  courfe  of  above  twb  thoufand 
rfiiles. 

OCCASIO,  ¡n  antíent  law-writers,  de- 
notes 3  tribute  which  the  lord  impofed  on 
his  vaíTals  or  tenants,  on  occaíion  of 
war,  or  cther^xigencies. 

OCCATION,  a  term  m  the  antíent  hiif- 
bandry,  by  whlch  they  expreíTcd  what 
we  do  by  harrowing,  ihough  they  per- 
formed  it  with  a  diíferent  inílrument  j 
being  a  kind  of  rake,  with  the  teeth  of 
which  they  levelled  the  ground,  and 
broke  the  clodsj  and  with  the  hand 
fírewed  the  corn  over  this  level  ground. 
Then  they  brought  on  the  plough  and 
ploughed  ¡t  ¡n,  fo  that  the  grain  was 
íbwn  in  furrows,  as  we  exprels  ir,  and 
ufually  carne  iip  as  we  fee  it  does  at  this 
time  wirfi  US  in  the  fame  cafe  in  the  lower 
parís  only,  After  it  had  got  a  few 
leaves  they  went  oyer  the  grotind  again 
wiih  the  fame  inftvúoent  to  clear  away 
the  weeds,  and  move  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  the  young  planta. 

OCCIDENT,  in  geography,  the  wellward 
quarter  of  the  horizon,  or  that  part  of 
the  horizon  where  the  ecliptic,  or  the  fun 
therein,  defcends  into  the  lower  hemi- 
fphere,  in  confradiftinílion  to  orient» 
Henee  we  ufe  the  word  occidental,  íor 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  vjeft,  as  oc- 
cidental bezoard,  occidental  pearl^,  &c. 

OCCIPITAL,  in  anatomy,  a*  term  ap- 
plied  to  the  parts  of  the  occiput,  or  back 
pait  of  the  íkull,  See  the  aitlcles  Occi- 
Piris  Os,  and  Skull. 

OCCIPITALES,  or  the  Occipital 
MUSCLES,  arife  on  each  fide  fiom  the 
o9  occipiti?,  where  it  adheres  to  the 
temporal  bones  :  they  afcend  upwards 
over  the  oífa  bregmatis,  and  join  their 
aponeurofcs  with  the  frontal  ones,  to 
which  they  feem  to  afford  their  fíxed 
point;  they,  together  with  the  frontal 
ones,  cover  the  head  as  it  were  with 
a  helmet,  ór  cap,  and  they  aíliít  their 
»c>ron8»  Morgagni  has  obferved,  that 
thefe  occipital  niufcles  are  fomctimes 
intirely  wanting,  and  at  other^  when 
rot  abfolutely  deficient,  that  they  are 
fo  thin  that  it  is  fcarce  poífible  to  fee 
them :  fometimes  alfo  they  are  larger 
than  ufual,  and  are  divided  as  it  were 
each  into  two.  It  has  been  from  an 
examination  of  them  in  fome  fubjeél:,  in 
which  they  were  of  this  kind,  that  Sanc- 
torius  makes  two  occipital  mufcles  of 
each  fjde. 

OCCIPITTS  os,  the  occipital  bone, 
i  a  aaatomy,  the  fourth  bone  of  the 


craníum,  fo  called  from  its  fituatlon  ín 
the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  íkull, 
See  ihe  article  Skull. 
Its  figure  refembles  a  lozenge,  frregular- 
iy  notched,  or  indented ;  being  convejc 
on  the  outfide,  and  concave  within.  It 
is  very  thick,  and  has  a  protuberance 
abont  the  middlc  of  its  convex  fide ;  it 
has  alfo  three  apophyfes>  two  of  which 
are  condyloide,  ferving  for  its  articula- 
tion  with  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
whereby  the  whole  head  is  fupported. 

OCCULT,  fomething  fecret,  hiddcn,  or 
invifible,  The  occult  fciences,  are  nia- 
gic,  necromancy,  cabbala,  &c» 

Occult,  in  geomttry,  is  ufed  for  a  line 
that  is  fcarce  perceivable,  drawn  with  the 
point  of  the  compaffes,  or  a  leaden  pen- 
cil.  Thefe  lines  are  ufed  in  feveral  oper- 
ations,  as  the  raifing  of  plans,  deíigni 
of  buiiding,  pieces  of  perfpefíive,  &c, 
They  are  to  be  eíFaced  when  the  work 
is  finiíhed. 

OCCULTATÍON,  in  aftronomy,  the 
time  a  ftar  or  planet  is  hid  from  our 
fight,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  body  of 
tlie  moon,  or  of  fome  other  planet.  See 
the  anide  Eclipse. 

Circle  of  perpetual  OccüLTATroN,  is  a 
paraliel  in  an  oblique  fphere,  as  fac 
diílant  from  the  depreíTed  pole,  as  the 
elevated  pole  is  from  the  horizont  See 
the  article  Horizon. 
AU  the  ftars  between  this  parallel  ancJ 
the  depreíTed  pole,  never.rife,  but  lie 
conftantly  hid  under  the  horizon  of  the 
place* 

OCCÜPANT,  in  íaw,  ibcperfon  thatfirft 
feizes,  or  gets  poíri^fíion  of  a  thing; 
and  this  by  law  muft  be  of  what  has  a 
natural  exiftence,  ai  of  land,  (^c,  A 
perfon  cannot  be  an  occupant  of  a  Yoicl 
poffcíTion.  Where  the  tenanr,  for  the 
term  of  another's  lifí,  dies,  the  celulft 
'üie  being  alive,  or  in  cafe  a  tenant  foc 
his  own  life,  grants  over  his  eftate  to 
another,  and  the  grantce  dies  before 
bim,  there  íhall  be  an  occupant,  unlefi 
the  grant  be  made  alfo  to  the  grantec's 
heirs  during  the  term,  &c.  By  Itatute  it 
is  ordained,  that  ín  eftate,  pur  nutre 
'vh,  may  be  devifed  by  will;  and  if  no 
devife  thereof  is  made,  whereby  the 
heir  becomes  fpecial  occupant,  it  íhall 
be  aíTefs  in  his  hands  to  pay  debts,  Éf^» 
or  for  want  of  fuch  heir,  it  is  to  go  to 
the  executors  or  adminiftrators  of  ine 
perfon  who  had  the  el^ate. 


OCCUPATION,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  istakcn 
"      -  •    j  -J-  -'t  ¡s  frc- 
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íbrufe  or  tenor,  as  in'^decds  it  is  fr«* 
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quently  faid,  that  fuch  lands  are  orlatcly 
vvere  in  the  tenure  or  occapatibn  of  fuch 
a  perfon.  This  is  líkewife  uled  for  a 
trade  or  myftei'y. 

OccuPATiON,  or  OccupANcy,  ín  the 
civil  law,  denotes  the  poíTeífion  of  fuch 
things  as  at  prefent  properly  belong  to 
no  prívate  perfon  j  but  are^caipable  of 
being  made  fo,  as  by  feizing  or  taking 
of  fpoils  in  war,  by  catching  things  wild 
by  nature,  as  birds  and  beafts  of  game, 
or  by  finding  things  before  undif- 
covered,  or  loft  by  their  proper  owners. 

GCCÜPAVIT,  ín  law,  a  wnt  which 
ilíues  for  a  perfon  that  ís  ejeéled  ouí  of 
2n  eftate  of  inherítance  in  time  of  war. 

OCCUPIERS  of  WALLING,  a  term  in 
the  falt-works  for  the  perfon s  who  are 
the  fworn  officers  that  ailot,  in  particular 
places,  what  quantity  of  falt  is  to  be 
made,  that  the  markets  may  not  be 
overílocked,  and  fec  that  ali  is  carried 
faírly  and  equally  between  the  lord  and 
the  fenant. 

OCEAN,  in  geography,  that  vaft  col- 
Icftion  of  falt  and  navigable  waters,  in 
which  the  two  continents,  the  firít  ín- 
cludingEurope,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and 
the  laft  A.ncr¡ca,  are  inclofed  like  iflands. 
The  ocean  ¡s  diftinguiíhed  inte  three 
grand  divifions.  i.  The  Atlantic  ocean, 
which  divides  Europe  and  Africa  frorn 
America,  which  is  generally  ahout  three 
thoufand  miles  wide,  2.  The  pacific 
ocean,  or  South -fea,  which  dividí^ 
America  from  Afia,  and  is  generally 
about  ten  thoufand  miles  over  :  and,  3. 
The  Indian  ocean,  which  feparates  the 
E'iíl-Indies  from  Africa,  which  is  three 
thoufand  miles  over.  The  other  feas, 
which  are  called  oceans,  are  only  parís  or 
branches  of  thefe,  and  ufuaUy  receive 
thiir  ñames  from  the  counirie»  they  bor- 
der  upon. 

For  the  faltnefs,  tides,  t^c,  of  the  ocean, 
fee  the  articles  Sea,  Tides,  fefr. 

OCHLOCRAC Y,  o^XoxpATÉ.a,  ihat  form  of 
government  wherein  the  populace  has  the 
chief  adminiftration  of  aíFairs. 

OCHNA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thepoly- 
andria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  roundiíli 
petáis,  and  its  fruít  is  a  very  large,  irun- 
cated,  and  fleíhy  receptacle»  contaíning 
on  each  fide  a  fingle  berry,  with  a  fmele 
ovalfeed.  ^         ,  '  ^ 

OCHRE,  ochra,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  ge- 
0U8  of  eaiths,  ílightiy  coherent,  and 
coiDpofed  of  fine,  fmgoib,  foft,  argüla- 
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ceous  particles,  rough  to  the  touch,  aW 
icadily  dilfuiibie  in  water, 
Ochres  are  of  various  coburs,  as  red, 
yellow,  blue,  brown,  green,  Éfr.  Of  the 
red  there  are  eleven  fpecies,  of  the  yellow 
as  many,  o.f  blue  one,  of  brown  two, 
of  green  one,  and  of  black  two.  Alí 
which  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  beea 
ufed  in  painting, 

Th^  earihs  of  this  kind,  ufed  ín  medi- 
I.  A  yellow  kind. 


cine,  are  only  three. 

deíbribed  by  Diofcorides  under  the  ñame 
pf  ochra  attica,  and  efteemed  a  very  va» 
luable  external  medicine  ín  inflamma- 
tions  and  tumours,  applied  in  form  of  a 
cataplafm.    2.  The  deep  red  kind, called 
rubrica  fmopica,  and  faid  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent  aítringent,  and  confequenily  good 
in  diarrhceas,  dyfenteries,  and  hsemor- 
rhages  of  all  kinds.    3.  The  fpecies  of 
ochre,  called  lapis  armenus.   Sec  Lapis. 
OCHRIDA,  orLocHRiDA,  a  town  of  eu- 
ropean  Turky,  in  the  province  of  Alba- 
nia, 110  miles  weíl  of  Salonichi  ¡  eaíl 
long.  21°,  north  lat.  "í®, 
OCHSENFURT,  a  town  of  Franconia, 
in  Germany,  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Wariilíurg. 
OCIMUM,  or  OCYMUM,  basil,  in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  didynamia-gymno- 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a  bilabiated 
cup :   its  flower  is  monopetalous  and 
ringen,t ;  and  its  feeds,  which  are  foaí 
in  number,  are  contained  in  the  cup, 
which  clofes  for  that  purpofe. 
Both  the  herb  and  feeds  of  bafil  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  are  faid  to  be  good  in 
diforders  of  the  lungs,  and  to  promete 
the  mcnfes. 
OCKA,  a-great  ríver  of  Mufcovy,  which 

joins  the  river  Mofeo  at  Kolomna. 
OCKER,  or  Ocka,  a  ríver  of  Gcrrhany, 
which,  rifing  in  the  fouthern  part  of  ihe 
dutchy  of  Brünfwic,  runs  north,  and 
pafling  by  Wolfembuule  and  Brünfwic, 
falls  into  the  river  Allcr, 
OCKINGHAM,  a  market-town  ofBerk- 

íhire,  feven  miles  eaft  of  Rcading. 
OCTAETERIDES,  in  chronology,  de- 
notes  a'cycle  of  eight  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  ihree  entire  lunar  monihs  were 
added. 

This  cycle  was  in  ufe  at  Athcns,  till 
Meton  difcovered  the  golden  number. 
See  ihe  article  Golden  N'ümber.. 
OCTAGON,  or  Octogon,  in  ^eometry, 
is  a  figure  of  eight  fides  and  sngles  : 
and  this,  when  all  the  fides  and  angles 
are  equal,  ís  calkd  a  regular  o¿lagon, 
13  M  2  or 
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or  one  which  may  be  infcribed  in  a  circle. 
If  the  radius  of  a  circle  circumícrib- 
ing  a  regular  o^agon  be  mr,  and  the 
fide  of  the  oftagon         i  Úitn  yzz 

sj  2 r"—  r  *J  zr" . 
OCTAGON,  ¡n  fonification,  denotes  a  place 
that  has  eight  baftions.    Seé  the  aiticle 

FORTIFICÁTION. 

OCTAHEDRON,  or  OctaedrOn,  in 
geometry,  one  of  »he  five  regular  bodies, 
confifting  of  eight  equal  and  equilateral 
triangles.    See  the  article  SOLID. 
The  Iquarc  of  the  fide  of  the  o^ahedron 
is  to  the  {quare  of  ihe  diameter  of  the 
circurnTcribing  Iphcrc,  as  i  to  2. 
If  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  be  2,  the 
folidity  cf  the  oílahedron  infcribed  in  it 
wiil  be  1,33333,  ncarly. 
The  o5\ahedron  is  two  pyramids  pul  to- 
geiher  at  their  bafes,  thtrtfore  its  íblidity 
may  be  found  hy  multipiying  the  quad- 
langular  bafe  cf  eiiher  of  ihem,  by  one 
third  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  one 
cf  them,  and  then  doubling  the  produ¿l. 
OCTANDRIA,  in  botany,   one  of  the 
claííes  of  plants  eflablifiied  by  Linnaen?, 
the  eighth  in  ordcr;  the  charaélers  of 
which  are,  that  all  the  plants  compre- 
hended  in  ¡t  have  hermaphrodite  floweiF, 
and  eight  fi amina  or  male  parís  in  each. 
See  the  article  BoTANY. 
jfi  is  fúb  divided  inte  order?,  which  are 
cíencminatcd  írom  the  number  of  piílils 
■t:ontdined  in  each  flower :  thus  tlie  o6Ían- 
diia- monogynia  contain  eight  ftamina, 
and  only  one  pillllj  ll)e  oélandria-digy- 
r.ia,  ei^ht  ftamina,  and  two  piftilsj  and 
foon,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  ^c.  denoting 
thrcc,  f  ur,  ^c.  piftils. 
OCTANT,  or  Octile,  in  aílronomy, 
that  sfpe»51  of  two  planets,  wherein  ihey 
are  didant  an  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  or 
45^  from  each  other.    See  Aspect. 
OCTAPLA,  in  matters  of  facred  litera- 
ture,  d«rnoles  a  polyglot  bible,  confifting 
of  eight  cplumns,  and  as  mány  differert 
vtrfiuns  of  the  facred  text,         the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  hoth  in  hebrew  and  greek 
charaélers,  greek  verfioris,  Í£7V, 
PCTATEÜCH,  an  appellaiion  given  to 
the  eight  fírft  bccks  of  the  Oíd  Teítament. 
See  the  anide  C^^NO^f. 
OCTAVE,  in  mufic,  an  harmonical  inter- 
val,  confifting  of  feven  dearees,  or  iefíer 
intirvals.   *See  ihe  article  Inteiival. 
The  moft  fimple  peiception  that  we  can 
havc  of  two  fóunds,  is  that  of  unifons;  in 
fegard,  the  vibrations  there  begin  and 
cüd  togtther.   The  ncxt  tp  this  is  the 
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o6>ave,  where  the  moVe  aciite  foimí 
inakes  precifely  two  vibrations,  while  the 
grave  or  deeper  one  maíces  one  ;  and 
wherein,  by  confequence,  the  vibrations 
of  the  two  meet  at  every  vibration  of  the 
more  grave  one.  Henee  unifon  and  o61ave 
pafs  almoíl  for  the  fame  concord:  henee 
alfo  the*  propOrtion  of  the  two  founds 
that  form  the  oflave  are  in  numbers  or  ¡n 
lines,  as  I  :  2 }  fo  that  two  chords  or 
ílrings  of  the  fame  matter,  ihicknefs,  and 
tenfion,  one  whereof  is  double  the  kngth 
of  the  other,  produce  the  oó^ate. 
The  oé\ave  is  called  among  the  aniient 
authors  the  diapafon,  becaufc  containing 
all  the  fimple  tones  and  chords  j  all  of 
which  derive  their  fweetnefs  from  it,  as 
they  rife  more  or  lefs  direé\ly  ouí  cf  i 
To  be  juft,  it  muft  contain  diatónica : 
feven  dt grees  or  intervals,  and  conle- 
quently  eight  terms  or  founds  j  whence 
it  is  called  by  the  ñame  of  o6\ave. 
The  oítave  containing  in  itfelf  all  the 
other  fimple  concoids,  the  degrecs  being 
the  diíference  of  ihofe  concords ;  it  is 
evident.  the  divifion  of  the  oflave  com- 
prehends  the  divifion  of  all  the  reli.  By 
joining  tliertfore  all  the  fimple  concordí 
to  a  common  fundamental,íj?ve  havelhe 
following  feries : 

,54       3     i     5      3  1 

Fun.  3dl.  3dgr.  4ih.  sih.6  lefs.6gr.8ve. 
Again,  the  fyfttm  of  the  oétave,  con- 
taining all  the  original  concordí»,  and  the 
compound  concords  being  the  (umofthe 
o6\ave,  and  fome  leíTer  concord }  in  or- 
der  to  have  a  feries  to  reach  beyond  an 
oílave,  we  muíl  continué  them  in  the 
fame  crder  through  a  fecond  oélave,  as 
in  the  firrt,  ánd  fo  on  to  a  third  and  founh 
oftave.  Such  a  feries  is  called  the  fcale 
of  mufic.  See  the  article  Scale. 
The  compofition  of  oólaves  may  becafr 
ried  on  irfinitely,  yet  three  or  four  isthe 
greateft  length  we  go  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice.  The  oíd  fcales  went  but  to  two,  or 
at  moft  to  three  o61aves,  which  is  tbefull 
compafs  of  an  ordinary  voice.  When 
vve  fay  that  the  antient  fcales  went  bul  to 
two,  or  at  furihett  to  three  o61aves,  wedo 
not  mean  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
exceed  that  compafs  j  but  that  betwecn 
the  txíremes  of  a  double,  or  triple  oc- 
tave, were  contained  all  the  variety  that 
was  poíTible  or  needful  5  for  cven  then, 
an  aélive  mufician  would  take  the  Hberty 
to  furprize  them,  by  running  througQ 
greater  extremes. 

Notwithfianding  the  peifcflion  of  the 
QÍJave,  yet  after  the  third,  tbi  agrermcnt 
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dirainiíhes  very  faft ;  ñor  do  tbey  ever 
go  fo  far  at  one  movement  as  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  of  a  double  or  triple 
oé^avej  feldom  beyond  a  Tingle  one  i  ñor 
ís  either  voice  or  inltrument  well  able  to 
go  beyond.  To  form  a  íourth  o6\ave, 
if  the  acuter  ftring  be  half  a  foot  long, 
which  is  biit  a  fmall  lengtli  to  lender  a 
clear  found,  the  graver  niuft  be  tight 
feet.  If  then  we  would  go  beyond  a 
fouKli  aólave,  either  the  acule  ftiing 
would  be  too  fhort,  or  the  grave  one  too 
long-,  not  but  this  inconvenience  ís  re- 
medied  by  a  greatcr  tenfion  of  each. 
The  o6lave  isnot  only  the  greateft  inter- 
v^l  of  the  feven  original  concords,  but 
tht  firlt  in  perfeftion-,  as  it  is  the  greateít 
inrerval,  all  ihe  leíTer  ccncords  are  con- 
íained  in  it :  indeed,  the  manner  wherein 
the  kíTer  are  found  in  an  oélave,  is 
fomewhat  extraordinnry,  *viz.  by  taking 
both  an  harmonical  and  arithmetical 
mean  between  the  extremes  of  the  o^ave, 
and  then  both  an  arithmetical  and  har- 
xnonical  mean  between  each  extreme,  and 
the  moít  diílant  of  the  two  means  laft 
found,  e,  bttween  the  leÍ5  extreme  and 
the  firlt  arithmetical,  and  between  the 
greateft  extreme  and  the  firft  harnionical 
mean,  you  will  have  all  the  lefl'er  con- 
cords, 

Nicomachus,  difciplc  of  Pythagoras,  fays, 
thatto  p:oducean  oélave,  take  twochords 
and  Itretch  the  one  by  a  weight  of  fix 
pounds,  and  the.oiher  by  one  of  tweive  ; 
the  found  of  the  laíl  wiil  be  an  o£lave  lo 
that  ftietched  by  the  fix  pound  weight  5 
and  from  thence  proceeds  to  fix  the  pro- 
portion  of  weighis  to  be  ufed  for  the  pro- 
duólion  of  ihe  other  intervals. 
Mr.  Makolm  obfervts,  thíít  any  wind- 
inflrument  being  ovcr-blown,  the  found 
will  rife  to  an  o6lave,  and  no  other  con- 
cord,  which  he  afcribes  to  the  perfeííion 
of  the  oftave,  and  its  being  next  to  uni- 
fon.  From  the  fimple  and  perfe6\  form 
of  the  oílave  arifes  this  peculiar  property, 
that  it  may  be  doubled  and  tripled,  and 
llill  he  concord  j  that  is,  the  fum  of  two 
or  more  o<5laves  are  concord ;  though 
the  more  compound  become  gradually 
lefs  agreeable ;  he  adds,  that  there  is  fuch 
an  agreement  between  its  extremes,  that 
whatever  found  is  concord  to  one,  is  lo 
lo  the  other. 

Des  Cartes,  from  an  obfervation  of  the 
hrtíc  kind  iVom  an  organ-pipe,  concludes, 
that  nq  found  ¡s  heard,  bul  its  acute  oc- 
tave feems  fcnie  way  ©r  oiher  tg  ^ccho  ín 
pjie  par. 


The  antient  grecian  fyílera  had  no  great- 
er  compafs  than  a  double  o6lave,  or 
fifteenthj  which  they  called  dis  diapafon, 
In  thorough  bafs,  the  oftave  and  its  re* 
plies  are  marked  by  a  fimple  (8),  In 
melody,  the  voice  or  found  of  an  inftru- 
ment  may  move  an  octave  per  fallo,  but 
very  feldom  two  oélaves,  efpecially  the 
voice.  In  harmony,  two  oólaves  fliould 
never  foliow  one  another,  if  differing  íq 
degree  of  tune  per  falto  of  a  fifth  or  other 
interval  j  but  it  may  be  followcd  by  any 
of  the  other  concords,  peifeél  or  ira» 
perfeíl.    Ste  the  anide  Concord. 

Octave,  in  law,  fignifies  the  eighth  day 
inclufive  after  any  feaft. 

OCTILE,  or  OcTANT.    See  Octant. 

OCTüBER,  in  chronology,  the  tenth 
month  of  the  juiian  year,  confiíting  of 
tl)irty-one  days :  it  ohtained  the  ñame  of 
Oftober  from  its  being  the  eighth  montU 
in  the  calí'ndar  of  Romulus.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  MoNTH  and  Year. 

OCTOGON,  or  Octagon.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Octagon. 

OCTOSTYLE,  in  the  antient  archirec- 
ture,  ¡8  the  face  of  an  edifice  adorned 
with  eight  columns. 

The  eight  columns  of  the  ofloílyle  may 
either  be  dilpofed  in  a  right  line,  as  ia 
thePantheon,  and  the  pfeudodiptere  tem-» 
pie  of  Vitruvius  j  or  in  a  circle,  as  in  the 
lound  monothere  temple  of  Apollo  Py- 
thius  at  Delphi, 

OCULUS,  the  eye,  in  anatomy.  See  the 
arlicle  EVE. 

OcuLUS  BELi,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of 
the  femi-pellucid  gems,  of  a  greyiíh- 
white  colour,  variegated  with  yellow, 
and  with  a  black  central  nucleus:  it  is 
of  a  roundiíh  lorm,  and  its  variegations 
very  beautifuUy  reprcfent  the  pupil  and 
iris  of  the  eye  :  whence  the  ñame. 

OcuLus  CATi.  See  ihe  article  Asteria. 

OcuLUS  LEPORINUS,  in  furgcry,  the  fame 
with  eélropium.    See  Ectropium. 

OcuLUS  MUNDI,  one  of  the  femi  pellucid 
gems,  of  a  whitiíli -grey  colour,  v/ithout 
any  variegations. 

OCYMUM,  or  Ocimum,  in  botany,  See 
the  article  Ocimum. 

OCZAKOVV,  a  port  town  of  european 
Turky,  the  capital  of  Budziac  Tartaiy  ; 
caft  long.  35®,  north  lat.  46*^. 

ODA,  in  the  turkiíh  feraglío,  fignifies  a 
clafs,  order,  orchamber.  Thegrand  feig- 
nior's  pages  are  divided  into  five  claífes 
or  chambers.  The  firU,  which  is  the 
Joweíl  in  dignity,  is  called  the  great  oda, 
from  the  gieat  number  of  perfons  that 

cpmpoi'e 
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compofe  it :  thefe  are  the  juniors,  who 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  fpeak  the 
languages.  The  fecond  is  called  the 
Jittle  oda,  where  from  the  age  of  four- 
teen  or  íifteen  years,  till  about  twenty, 
thcy  are  trained  up  to  arms,  and  the 
fludy  of  all  the  poÜte  learning  the  Turks 
are  acquainted  with.  The  third  cham- 
ber,  called  kilar  oda,  confitts  of  two 
hundred  pages,  which,  befides  their  other 
«xerciíes,  are  under  the  command  of  the 
kilardgi-bachi,  ánd  ferve  in  the  pantry 
and  fruitery.  The  fourth  confifts  only  of 
twenty-four,  who  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  khazineda-bachi,  and  have 
charge  oí  the  treafure  in  the  grand  fig- 
uior's  apartmení,  whieh  they  nevar  enter 
with  cloaths  that  have  pockets.  The 
ífth  is  called  kas-oda,  or  privy-cham- 
ber,  and  is  corapofed  of  only  forty  pages, 
who  attend  in  the  princeps  chamber. 
Every  nighl  eight  of  thefe  pages  keep 
guard  in  the  grand  re!gnioi\s  bed  cham- 
her,  wbile  he  íleeps  :  they  take  care  that 
the  light,  which  is  conftantiy  kept  in  the 
room,  doen  not  glaix;  in  his  eyes,  left  it 
íhould  awake  him  ;  and  if  they  find  him 
dirturbed  with  troublefome  dreams,  they 
caufe  hink  to  be  awaked  by  one  of  their 
agas, 

GDA-B  ACHI,  orOBDOBASsr,  among  the 
Turks,  an  officer  cqoivalent  to  a  fer- 
jeant  or  corporal  among  us.  The  com- 
nion  foldiers  and  janizaries,  called  olda- 
chis,  after  having  fcrved  a  certain  term 
of  years,  are  always  preferred,  aj»d  made 
bíquelars ;  and  from  being  biqtielars, 
they  in  time  become  odabachis;  that  is, 
corporals  of  companics,  whofe  numbers 
ave  not  íixed ;  being  fometinies  ten,  and 
íometimes  twenty. 

Their  pay  is  fix  doubles  per  month,  and 
they  are  diftinguiflied  by  a  large  felt  a 
foot  broadj  with  two  large  oltrich-fea- 
thcra. 

ODE,  ¡o  poetry,  a  fong,  or  a  compoíition 
proper  to  be  fung. 

Among  the  antients,  odes  íignified  no 
;:norc  ihan  Ibngs ;  but  with  us  they  are 
-very  difFcrent  ihings.  The  antient  odes 
-werc  generally  compofed  in  honour  of 
their  gods,  as  many  of  ihofe  of  Pindar 
and  Horace, 

Thefe  had  origínally  but  one  ftanza,  or 
ftrophe,  but  afterwards  they  were  di- 
vided  into  three  parts,  the  ftrophe,  the 
antilhophe,jand  the  epod'e.  The  priefts 
^o'r^g  round  the  altar  linging  the  praifes 
cf  ;he  gods,  called  the  firft  enirance, 
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when  they  hirned  to  the  lefr,  the  ftrophe  • 
the  fecond,  turning  to  the  right,  they 
called  antiftrophc,  or  reiurningj  and 
laftiy,  ftanding  before  the  altar,  they 
íbng  the  remainder,  which  they  called 
the  epode.  See  the  articles  Antistro- 
PHE,  Strophe,  &c. 
Héroes  and  triumphs  were  alfo  fubjefls 
for  the  ode;  and  in  courfe  of  time  love 
and  entertainments  were  likewife  thought 
very  fuitable  to  it.  Here  Anacreon  and 
Sapho  excelled,  and  Horace  has  left  us 
fome  of  both  forts  wrote  with  peculiar 
fweetnefs  and  elegance.  Among  the  mo- 
derns,  Dryden's  odeon  St.  Cecilia'sday, 
and  Pope*s  on  the  fame  fubje£V,  are  juftly 
allowed  to  exceed  every  thing  of  the 
kind,  either  in  this,  or  in  any  of  the 
modern  langu3ges. 

The  diftinguiíhing  charaíler  of  an  ode 
is  fweetnefs  5  the  poet  is  to  Ibothe  the 
minds  of  his  readers  by  the  variety  of 
his  verfe,  and  the  delicacy  of  words} 
the  beauty  of  numbers,  and  the  liveli- 
nefs  of  expreílions:  for  variety  of  num- 
bers is  eíTential  to  the  ode.  At  firlt,  in- 
deed,  the  verfe  of  the  .ode  was  but  of 
one  kind,  btit  for  the  fake  of  pleafure, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  raufic,  the  poets  fo  va- 
ried  the  numbers  and  feet,  that  théir 
kinds  are  now  almoft  innumerable.  One 
of  the  moft  confideraWe  is  the  Pindarir, 
diftinguiíhed  by  its  boldnefs,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  flights. 
An  ode  may  either  be  fublime  or  of  the 
lower  ílrain,  jocofe  or  ferious,  mourn- 
ful  or  exulíing,  even  fometimes  fatiri- 
cal,  but  never  epigrammalical  j  and,  in 
íhort,  it  may  confift  of  vvit,  hut  not  of 
that  turn  which  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teriftic  of  an  epigram. 
ODENSEE,  the  capital  of  Fuñen,  one  of 
the  Jargeíl  of  the  daniíh  iflands  in  the 
Baltic,  fituatcd  feventy-two  miles  weft 
of  Copenhagen. 
ODER,  a  river  which  rifes  ¡o  the  carpa- 
thian  mountains,  on  the  confines  of 
Hungary,  runs  through  Silefia  and  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  then  feparating  the  eaftern 
from  the  wellern  Pomerania,  divides  it- 
felf  into  feveral  chanñcls,  and  falls  into 
the  Baltic  fea. 
Oder  is  alfo  a  town  of  Silefia,  fituated  on 
the  river  of  the  fame  ñame :  eaft  long. 
17*»  17',  north  lat.  49°  45'. 
ODERBERG,  a  town  in  the  dutchyofSi- 
lefia,  in  Bohemia,  fituated  on  the  river 
Oder:   eaíl  long.  17^  4/,  north  lat. 
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ODERNHEIM,  atown  ofGermany,  ín 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fifteen  miles 
fouth  of  Mentz. 

ODEÜM,  ín  grecian  antiquity,  a  mufic- 
theatre,  built  by  Pericles,  the  infide  of 
which  was  filled  with  feats  and  ranges 
of  pillars,  and  on  the  outfide  the  roof 
defcended  íhelvíng  downwards  from  a 
point  in  the  ceñter,  with  many  bendings, 
in  imitation  of  the  king  of  Perfia's  pa- 
villion.  Here  the  mufical  prizes  were 
contended  for,  and  here  alfo,  according 
to  Áriíbphanes,  was  a  tribunal. 

ODIHA.M,  a  market-town  of  Hajnpíhire, 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Wincheftcr. 

ODIO  ET  ATIA,  a  writ  aniiently  direélcd 
to  the  ílieriff,  to  cnquire  whether  a  per- 
fon  commítled  to  prifon  on  fiifpicion  of 
murder,  was  juftiy  committed,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  done  through  raalice;  and  if 
this  laft  appeared  to  be  the  cafe,  there 
íflued  another  writ  to  the  íheriiF  to  baii 
him. 

ODONTALGIA,  the  tooth-ach,  ín 
medicine,  Seethearticle  Tooth-ach. 

ODONTOIDE,  in  anatomy,  an  appelh- 
tion  given  to  a  procefs  of  the  fccond  ver- 
tebra of  ihe  ueck,  from  its  refembknce 
to  a  tooth.    See  Vertebra. 

ODOR,  or  Odour,    See  Smell. 

ODOROUS,  or  Odoriferous,  appella- 
tions  given  to  whatever  fmells  ífrongly, 
whedier  they  be  fetid  or  agreeable  j  but 
chiefly  10  things  whofe'fmell  is  briík,  and 
agreeable, 

ODYSSEE,  e^yfl-<r.-iít,  a  celebrated  epic 
poem  of  Homer,  wherein  are  relaled  the 
adventures  of  UlyíTes,  in  his  return  from 
the  fiege  of  Troy.  See  the  articles  Epic 
and  Iliad. 

The  moral  of  the  odyíTee  ís,  that  a  per- 
fon's  abfence  from  home,  fo  that  he  can- 
not  have  an  eye  to  his  atlairs,  occaíions 
great  difordersj  and,  accordingly,  the 
hero's  abfence  is  the  principal  and  moft 
cffential  aflion  of  the  whole  poem.  This 
poem,  adds  BoíTu,  is  bétter  calculated 
for  the  people  than  the  iliad,  where  the 
fubjefls  íuffer  raiher  from  the  bad  con- 
duél  of  their  pr¡nces<  than  by  their  own 
fault:  whereas  the  meaneft  people  are  as 
hable  to  ruin  their  eftates  and  famüies 
by  negligence,  as  the  greateíl  princes  j 
and,  confequently,  have  as  much  need 
of  Homer's  leólures,  and  are  as  capahle 
of  profiting  by  them,  as  kings  themfelves. 
OECONOMICS,  the  art  of  managing  the 
aíFairs  of  a  family,  or  community ;  and 
henee  the  perfon  who  tskes  care  of  the 
rev&nues  and  other  affairs  of  churches. 


xnonafterles,  and  the  like,  is  terraed  occo* 
nomus» 

OECONOMY,  cincyofjua,  denotes  the  pni- 
dent  conduft,  or  difcreet  and  frugal  ma- 
nagement, whether  of  a  man's  own  cítate^ 
or  that  of  another. 

Animal  O  ECO  HOMY,  coroprehends  the  va* 
rious  operations  of  nature,  in  the  gene- 
ration,  nutrition,  and  prefervation  of  ani* 
mals.  See  the  articles  Ge neratiow, 
Nutrition,  &c. 

The  do6irine  of  the  animal  oeconomy  12 
ncarly  conne£\ed  with  phyfíology,  whích 
explaine  the  feveral  part^  of  the  human 
body,  their  ftru61ure,  ufe, 

OECUMENICAL,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
general,  or  univerfal ;  as  oecumenical 
council,  biíhop,  &c.  See  the  articles 
CouzíciL  and  Bishop, 

OEDEMA,  or  Phlegxíatc  TVMovfip 
in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  fort  of  tumour 
attended  with  palenefs  and  cold,  yielding 
little  refiftance,  retaining  the  print  of 
the  finger  when  prelTed  with  it,  and  ac- 
companied  with  íitile  orno  pain.  See  the 
article  Tumour. 

This  tumour  obtains  no  certain  fituatíon 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  fince 
the  head,  éye-lids,  hands,  fometimef 
part,  fometimes  the  whole  body,  is  afflift- 
ed  with  it.  When  the  laft  mentioned  is 
the  cafe,  the  patient  is  faid  to  be  troubicd 
with  a  cachexy,  leucophiegmatía,  or 
dropfy.  See  the  article  Cachexy,  Éff. 
But  if  any  part  of  the  bt)dy  is  more  fub- 
je6l  to  this  diforder  than  another,  it  is 
certainly  the  feet,  which  are  atthat  time 
called  fwelled  or  oedematous  feet.  We 
íhall  treat  diftinftly  of  them  in  this  place, 
that  it  may  appear  what  is  the  true  nature 
and  rational  method  of  phiegmatic  tu- 
mours  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  ihey 
íhall  be  found. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  an  oedema,  fayt 
Heifter,  is  doubtlefs  to  be  found  in  the 
too  great  feroftty  orvifcidity  of  theblood, 
which  ftagnates  in  the  very  minutett  vc- 
ficles  of  thefat,  or  túnica  cellolofa,  and 
by  this  means  ftretches  out  the  íkin,  witK 
which  it  is  immediately  covered.  This 
vitiated  ftate  of  the  blood  chiefly  arifes  in 
men  who  are  either  of  a- cold  and  phieg- 
matic  habit  of  body,  or  are  advanccd  in 
ye^rs.  It  chiefly  falls  upou  them  in  cold 
weaiher,  or  in  the  winter,  when  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  féafon  beíghtens  the  dif- 
order of  nature,  Another  caufe  of  this 
diforder  is  an  irrcgularity  in  diet,  by 
over-eating  ordrinking,  and  by  the  con-> 
ftant  ufe  of  c<ude^  cold;  and  hard  meats. 

Inter- 
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Intermítring  fevers  or  agiies  conduce  very 
much  to  this  difoi'der,  efpecially  if  tbe 
patient  indulges  himfelf  in  an  intempe- 
late  ufe  of  cooling  liquors,  while  the  fit 
is  upon  him,  and  his  thirít  iirgent :  the 
dífeafe  frequcntly  ovves  its  rife  to  too 
plentiful  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  a 
wound,  thenofe,  orany  other  way  5  and 
fometimes  to  obílruílions  cf  the  men- 
jftrual  difcharge  in  women,  or  to  a  com- 
preíTion  of  the  vena  cava  by  the  weight 
^f  the  foerus  in  women  far  gone  wiih 
child  y  or  by  any  fcirrhous  body  in  the 
abdomen,  which  greatly  hinders  the  re- 
turn  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  limbsj 
or  to  too  fedentary  a  way  of  life  ;  or  too 
great  an  indulgence  ¡n  lying  in  bedj  or, 
laftly,  to;i  phthifisand  diíHculty  of  breath- 
ing;  or  to  any  diforder  or  fatigue  of 
body,  which  difturbs  or  deftroys  the  na- 
tural forcé  of  the  heart  in  maintaining 
the  ciiculation  with  due  vigour. 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  plainly  ap- 
pears  by  what  íígns  an  oedema  maniftfts 
ítfelf:   therefcre  this  obfervation  alone 
remains  to  be  added,  that  the  harder  the 
lumour  is,  and  the  longer  the  pitting 
which  is  made  by  the  finger  remains  vi- 
fible,  the  ftagoating  fluid  is  in  fuch  pro- 
portion  ihicker,  and  more  tenacious. 
The  method  of  freating  oedematous  tu- 
mours  is  very  different,  according  to  the 
different  cauíes  to  which  they  owe  their 
rife:  therefore  we  are  firft  to  make  dili- 
gent  fearch  after  the  genuine  caufe  of  the 
diforder,   before  we  attempt  its  cure. 
The  external  method  of  treating  thefe 
tumours  in  ihe  legs  and  feet,  is  ufualiy  to 
have  recourfe  to  frequent  friftions  with 
warm  cloths,  to  be  repeated  evening  and 
morning  till  the  part  grows  red  and  hotj 
then  the  limbs  are  to  be  diligently  pre- 
ferved  from  the  injuries  of  the  cold  air, 
by  wearing  ftockings  made  of  fome  warm 
fur,  and  at  night  keeping  hot  bricks 
about  ihe  legs  and  feet.   After  this  there 
is  a  proper  bandage  to  be  applied,  which 
ís  to  afcend  gradually  from  the  feet  up 
to  the  knees.    The  firft  ftep  towards  a 
cure  by  internal  medicines,  according  to 
Junker,  mult  be  the  correfling  the  mu- 
cous  and  vifcid  ftate  of  the  humours  by 
the  neutral  falts,  as  tartarum  vitriolatum, 
and  the.  like  ;  and  by  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  the  roots  of  pimpernel,  and  woods 
of  faíTafrafs,  guaiacum,  and  the  like  ; 
with  the  warm  aromatics,  as  ginger  and 
the  fpices,  and  carminative  feeds ;  the 
matter  when  thus  attenuated  ís  to  be  eva- 
cuated  by.purges  of  a  ftrength  propor- 
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tioned  to  the  conftilution  of  the  patienfZ 
After  the  ufe  of  thefe  internal  and  the 
external  medicines  Juft  before  mention- 
ed,  Heifter  thinks  it  proper  to  ufe 
ftrengthening  remedies  externally;  for 
which  end,  the  limb  is  to  he  placed  over 
burning  reflified  fpirits  of  wine,  wrap- 
ping  it  up  in  cloths,  in  fúch  a  nianner 
as  it  may  receive  the  fteam.  This  will 
incline  the  ftagnating  fluids  to  efcape 
through  the  íkin,  or  render  them  fit  to 
xelurn  into  the  circulation,  and  at  tlie 
fame  time  reftore  the  natural  tone  of  the 
limb.  See  the  article  Obstruction, 
OEDENBURG,  or  Edenburg,  a  lown 
of  Hungary,  thirty  miles  fouth  oí  \U 
cnna. 

Ot:LAND,  a  fwedifli  ifland  in  the  Baitic 
fej,  between  the  continent  of  Gothland, 
and  theifleof  Gothland:  eaft  long.  16% 
north  lat.  between  56°  and  57^  30'. 

OELFELD,  a  town  in  the  dutchy  of 
Magdeburg  and  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
in  Gcrmany,  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Brunf. 
wic. 

OENANTHE,  water. dropwort,  íí> 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria-digy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a  radialed  fiow- 
erj  the  lelTer  hermaphrodite  ones  of  the 
difc  being  compofed  of  five  inflexo»coi- 
dated  petáis  :  the  fruit  is  compofed  of 
two  oblong  feeds,  convex  and  (triated 
on  one  íide,  and  plañe  on  the  other. 
A  fpecies  of  this  plant^  called  the  hem- 
lock-dropwort,  with  all  the  leaves  niul- 
tifíd  and  obtufe,  is  a  terrible  poifon. 

Oenanthe,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of 
motacilla,  with  a  grey  back  and  while 
forehead,  frequent  in  many  parís  ofEng- 
Jand,  and  much  efteemed  at  table:  ilis 
otherwife  called  vitiflora,  the  fallow- 
finch,  and  wheat-ear ;  being  about  the 
bienefs  of  the  fparrow.  See  the  article 
Motacilla. 

OEN  AS,  a  ñame  ufed  by  fome  authora  foi" 
the  wood-pigeon,  or  bluifli  columl^i 
with  a  blackiíh  fpot  on  the  wing.  Sic 
the  article  Columba,  , 

OENELiEUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  mixture 
of  wine  and  oil,  ufually  of  thick  blacíc 
wine  and  oil  of  rofes;  faid  to  be  good 
for  anointing  wounds,  to  prevcnt  an  in- 
flammation.    See  WiNE  and  OiL. 

OENOPT-^i,  in  grecian  antiquiiy,  a  kind 
of  cenfors  at  Athens,  who  regulated  en- 
tertainments,  and  took  care  ihal  nene 
drank  too  much  or  too  liltle. 

OENOTHERA,  the  primrose  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  botany,  a  genusof  the  oílan» 
dria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  fiowcr 
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of  "whkh  confifts  of  foiir  obverfe.iy  cor-  ihe  fífih  vertebra  of  tlie  tborax.  And, 

dated  petáis  :  the  fruit  ís  a  cylindrical  3,  'íhe  bronchial,  tracJieal,  and  thyr- 

capfule,   wiih  foiir  iow  angles,   being  oide.    The  ufe  of  the  cefophagus  is  for 

formed  of  four  valves,  and  containing  deglutition,  and  a  commixtion  of  the 

faur  cells,   with  numerous  ángulattd  liquid  ferying  for  digeílion. 

feeds,  OESTRUIvI  veneris,   in  anafomy,  a 

OESEL,  an  iíland  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  ñame  by  which  fome  cali  tlue  cliioris. 

bay  of  Livonia,  in  tlie  Baltíc  fea  ;  fitu-  See  the  article  Clitoris. 

ated  in  2z^of  eaft  longitude,  and  58°  of  OESTRUS,  in  zooiogy,  a  genus  of  two- 

north  latitud?.     ^  wínged  flies,  the  mouth  of  which  ¡s  a 

OESOPHAGÜS,  in  anatomy,  tbe  gula,  fimpíe  fííTure,  withouteither  teeth  or  pro- 

or  gullet,  is  a  membranaceous  canal,  bofci?, 

reaching  from  the  fauces  to  the  ftomach,  To  this  genus  bclong  the  breeze  or  gad- 

and  conveying  into  it  the  food  taícen  in  "fiy,  the  grey  trumpet-íly,  &c.  dilh'n- 

at  the  mouth,    Its  figure  is  fomewhat  guiílisd  by  the  difFerent  variegations  of 

ükethat  of  a  funnel,  and  its  upper  part  their  colours. 

is  called  by  anatomiíls  the  pharynx.  OETING,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 

Itsüluation  is  almoft  exaélly  behind  ihe  fame  ñame,  in  the  circle  of  Swabía,  in 

afpera  arteria,  and  longitudinally  with  Germany:  eaftlong.  10°  35',  and  north 

the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  back  j  but  lat.  4.^^, 

when  it  enters  the  cavlty  of  ihe  thorax,  OFFENfíURG,  a  free  imperial  city  cf  tbe 
it  turns  a  little  to  the  rfght,  on  account  circle  of  Swabia,  in  Germany,  fituateü 
of  the  aorta.    Its  fubílance  is  compofed  on  the  river  Kintzig  :  caft  long.  7*^  40', 
of  five  coats,  of  which  the  fírft  is  mem-  and  north  lat.  48*»  30', 
branaceous,  and  k  continuóos  with  ihe  OFFENCE,  deliSltim,  in  law,  an  a£l  com- 
pleura in  tbe  thorax.    The  fecond  is  mitted  againíl  ihe  law,  or  omitted  where 
robuft  and  mufcular;  and,  ín  the  hu-  the  law  requires  it. 
man  body,  is  compofed  of  a  double  ftra-  OfFences  are  diftinguiílied  ínto  two  kind?, 
tum  of  fibres:  thofe  of  one  feries  longi-  nji^,  fuch  asare  capital,  and  fuch  asare 
tudinal,  and  thoíé  of  the  other  circular.  not.    Capital  oftences  are  thofe  for  whicli 
The  thírd  coat  is  cellular,  much  like  the  offender  is  to  lofe  bis  life.  Thofe 
thai  of  the  inteftines.     The  fourth  is  not  capital,  where  the  ofFender  may  for- 
nervou?)  and  divifible  into  a  number  of  feit  bis  lands,  and  goods  j  be  fíned,  or 
other  lamelloe,  and  furniíhed  with  a  muí-  fuíícr  corporal  puníílmient,  or  both,  but 
tituífe  of  glands  and  veíTels  :  henee  it  ís  not  Jofe  bis  life.    Under  capital  oífences 
(livided  by  Verheyen  into  two,  under  tb€  are  comprehended  high-treafofi,  petit- 
names  of  a  ^afculous  and  glandulous  treafon,  and  fclony  :  and  offences  not 
coat:  this  is  continuous  with  the  inte-  capital  include  the  remaining  part  cf  the 
rior  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  Ito-  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  come  under  the 
nnch.    The  fifth  is  villofe,  and  is  called  tiíle  of  mifdemeanours.    Some  oífences 
Cíulta  villofa:   this  is  always  covered  are  punlftiable  by  the  common  law,  but 
with  a  mucous  liquor.  molí  of  thcm  by  ftatutes. 
The  mufcles  of  the  pharynx  ferve  to  OFFICE,  a  particular  charge  or  truft,  or 
open  and  íhut  the  oefophagus.    See  the  a  dignity  attended  with  a  public  funÓlvon, 
article  Pharynx.  The  word  is  primarily  ufed  in  ípeaking 
The  arteries  of  the  oefophagus  are  from  of  the  offices  of  judicature  and  policy  j  as 
the  carotids,  the  aorta,  the  intercoílals,  the  office  of  a  (ecretary  of  Itate,  the  of- 
and  the  coeliac.    Theveinsare  from  the  fice  of  a  íherifF,  of  a  ¡uftice  of  peace, 
jugulars,  th«  azygos,  and  the  coronary  See  Secretary,  ¿£ff. 
vein  of  the  ftomach;  and  the  nerves  from  Every  fubjeft  is,  in  general,  efteemed  ca- 
the  par  vagum,    There  are  alfo  certain  pable  cf  an  office,  except  a  niinor;  but  if 
excretory  dufls,  called  duftus  excretorii  an  office,  for  the  execution  of  jullice,  be 
novae  Vercelloní,  which  arife  from  the  granted  to  a  perfon  who  has  not  thepre- 
glands,  and  convey  a  faltiíh  liquor  into  vious  knowledge  necefiary  for  bis  execut- 
the oefophagus  and  rtomach.  Theglaml?;,  ing  it,  the  grant  thereof  is  void:  and  no 
from  which  thefe  have  their  origin,  are  perfon,  though  bebe everfowell  qualified, 
of  three  kinds:   i.  The  gaíh'ic  glands,  can  have  a  judicial  office  in  reveriion. 
which  are  conglomérate,  and  are  fituat-  The  king  cannot  grant  any  office  lo  the 
near  the  left  orifice  of  the  ftonjach.  a.  prejudice  of  another's  freehold  in  bis  of- 
The  dorfal  enes,  which  are  ütuated  near  fice,  for  this  is  contrary  to  law  5  and 
VoL.  IIí.  ,3  N  ihcre. 
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therefore  the  jiuíges  have  refufcd  to  ad- 
mit  an  oñicer,  tbough  commanded  by  the 
k»ng*s  fign  manual.  Antient  offices  niaft 
b*e  grsiited  ¡n  the  antient  manner;  ñor 
can  a  new  oíHce  be  erefled,  or  an  oíd  one 
be  entitled  to  new  fees,  withoiit  an  z6i  of 
pariiament,  ít  is  enaftcd,  that  no  offi- 
cer,  or  minlfter  of  the  kiirg,  fliall  obtain 
bis  place  or  office  on  account  of  any  gift, 
f^vour,  or  aíteflion  ;  and  if  the  oílicers 
of  julHce,  or  thofe  btrlongino:  to  the  trea- 
lury,  &c.  íhall  feli  any  of  the  offices  in 
theír  gjft,  or  take  any  tnoníy»  profit,  or 
Vcward  for  them,  they  íliall  forfeit  their 
cílaíestberein  ;  and  tlje  perfon  fo  buying 
js  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  fuch  of- 
fice: bnt  this  does  not  extend  to  the  two 
cbief  jiiítices,  or  to  the  judges  of  the  al- 
{ize,  who  may  gtant  offices  as  bfffore  the 
aa,  5  Se  6  EJw.  Vi.  c,  i6.  It  ¡s  ob- 
fej  ved,  that  feveral  oíRces  were  never,  in  - 
tended  for  the  ufe  of  one  perfon  j  but 
offices  of  truft  are  to  be  peiTonally  execut- 
ed,  and  cannot  be  aíTuned  to  others.  A 
^ubüc  ofíice  by  non-ui'er  becomes  forfeit- 
cd:  but  il  is  not  fo  in  the  cale  of  a  private 
office,  unlefs  fome  fpecial  damage  be  re- 
ceíved.  / 

Gfficé  alfo  íignífíes  a  place  or  apartment 
appointed  for  oíficers  to  attend  in,  in  or- 
dcr  to  difcliarge  their  refpeflive  dutíes  and 
employments :  as  ihe  fccretary's  office, 
office  of  ordnance,  excife- office,  fignet- 
^oífice,  paper-office,  pipe-office,  fix-cleiks- 
oñice,  &c,  for  the  refpe^-^ive  duties  of 
each,  feethearticles  Secretary,  Ord- 
kaNce,  Excise,  &V. 

Office,  in  architeélure,  denotes  all  the 
apartments  appointed  for  the  neceffaryoc- 
caíions  of  a  palace  or  great  houfe,  as  kit- 
chens,  pantries,  confr;6)ionaries,  &c. 

Office,  in  the  canon -law,  is  ufed  for  a 
benefice  that  has  no  jurifdiaion  anncx- 
ed  to  it. 

It  isalfo  ufed  for  divine  fervice,  celebrat- 
cd  in  puhlic  :  and  in  the  romüh  church  it 
JS  npplied  tb  a  particul  tr  prayer  preferred 
in  hortour  of  fome  faint :  thus,  when  any 
íaint  is  canoni'zed,  a  particular  office  is 
«t  the  fame  time  affigned  him,  out  oi"  the 
coi[iimon  office  of  the  confeífof?,  the  vir- 
gin,  or  the  Jike.  We  fay  the  cífi-^e  of 
ihe  Holy  Spiiit,  cf  the  Virgin,  of  the 
paíTion,  of  the  holy  facrament,  of  ihe 
dcad,  fefr,  , 
Office  Kound,  ín  common  law,  ís  ufed 
for  an  inquifitíon  msde  to  the  king's 
ufe,  of  any  thing  fouod,  by  virtue  of 
hh  office  who  mnkes  ínquifilion  :  henee, 
to  li»;verfe  an  office^  ib  to  travtrfe  an 
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inquifitíon  taken  of  office,  beforc  an 
efchéator  5  and  to  return  an  office,  is 
to  reiurh  that  which  was  found  by  vir- 
tue of  the  office. 

By  the  common  law,  the  kíng  ís  not  ín 
poíTeíTion  of  lands  that  are  forfeited  for 
tiealbn,  during  the  offender*s  iifc,  with- 
out  an  oíHce-found  thereon  i  but  the  land, 
whereof  a  perfon  atiaiíited- of  high  trea- 
fon  dies  feized  in  fee,  is  aíluaily  verted 
•in  the  king,  tbough  there  be  no  office j 
for  the  blood  being  corrupted,  the  land 
cannot  go  by  defcent. 

OFFICER,  a  perfon  poíreífed  of  a  poli  or 
office.  See  the  pre^eding  arricie. 
The  great  office rs  of  the  crown,  or  ftate, 
are  the  lord  high  fteward,  ihe  lord  .high 
chanceilor,  the  lord  high  treafurer,  tlie 
lord  prefident  of  the  councii,  the  lord 
privy-feal,  the'lord  chamberlain,  the  lord 
high  conllable,  the  earl  marílial ;  each 
of  which  fee  under  iis  proper  article. 

CommiJ/io/i-OleViCE^Sy  are  thofe  appointed 
by  the  king's  commiíTion :  fuch  are  all 
fiom  the  general  to  the  cornet  incliiíive, 
who  are  thus  denominated  in  conlradift 
tinflion  to  warrant-olíicers,  who  3ie3i>* 
pointed  by  the  colonePs  or  captam's  war- 
rant,  as  quarter-maílers,  ferjeants,  cor- 
poral?, and  even  chaplains  and  furgeons. 

FUU  Officers  are  fuch  as  command  a 
whole  regimerít,  as  the  colonel,  lieute- 
nant-colonel,  and  niajoc. 

í7¿7^-Officers.  See  Flag-officers, 
and  ADívfiRAL. 

Ge/jcral-ÓFTicERS  are  thofe  whofe  com- 
mand is  not  limited  to  a  fingle  company, 
troop,  or  regiment ;  but  extends  to  a 
body  of  forces,  compofed  of  feveral  regi- 
menls :  fuch  are  the  general,  lieutenant- 
general,  major-generals,  and  brigadiers. 

Officers  hoiiJbQld,    See  ihe  articlc 

HOUSHOLD.  , 

Office  RS  of  jujlice^  are  thofe  entrufted 
with  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

Officerso/'/Zt^  7nint,    See  Mi nt . 

Municipal  Officers.    See  Municipal. 

Officers  of -pólice^  are  thofe  in  whom  the 
governmtnt  and  direí\ion  of  theaílairsof 
a  community  are  inveíled,  as  mayors, 
aldermen,  ílieriffs,  feff. 

Reformed Officers.    See  Reformado. 

Royal  Officers  are  thofe  who  adminifttr 
¡uitice  in  the  king's  ñame,  as  the  judges, 
&c,    See  tlie  article  Judge. 

Sea-O^YiCZKSy  or  Officers  of  the  ma- 
rine y  are  thofe  who  command  íhips  of 
v/ar,    See  the  article  Navy.         ^  ^. 

¿'/^^-Officers  are  fuch  as,  in  the  king's 
prefence,  bcar  a  whiie  IhfF,  or  v?and  5 
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a\id  atotlwr times,  on  theírgoing  abroad,  Off-sets,  ín  furveyíng,  are  perpencíícu^ 

havc  ít  carried  before  them  by  a  footman  Jais  Jet  talJ,  and  ineafuríng  fioin  iht  fta- 

barc  headed  :  fuch  are  the  lord  fteward,  tionary  lines  to  the  hedge,  fence,  or  ex- 

lord  cliamberlain,  lord  treafurer,  &c.  tremity  of  an  enclofure.     See  thearticle 

The  white  ftafFis  taken  for  a  commiííion,  Surveying. 

and  at  the  king's  death  each  of  thele  of-  OGEE,  or  O.  G.  in  architeélure,  a  mould- 

ficers  brcaks  bis  ílafF over  the  hearfe  made  ing,  coníitting  of  two  members,  the  une 

for  the  king's  body,  and  by  this  means  concave,  and  the  other  convexj  or,  of 

laysdown  hiscommiífion,  anddilcharges  a  round  anda  hollow,  like  an  S.  See 

all  h¡s  inferior  officers.  Moulding  and  Cymatium. 

íÍ!ífW/í>*/z-OFFiCERS  are  all  whoadminlrter  OGIVE,   in  architécture,   an   arch,  or 

jaílice  in  the  ñame  of  fubje(5ls ;  as  tliofe  branch  of  a  gothic  vault  5  which,  indicad 

who  ü6i  under  the  earl  maríhal,  admiral,  of  being  circular,  paíles  diagonally  from 

&c.    In  the  army,  the  fubaltern  officers  one  angle  to  another,  and  forms  a  crofs 

are  the  lieutenanls,  cornets,  enfigns,  fer-  with  the  other  archcs*    See  the  articles 

jeants,  and  corporals.  Arch,  Vault, 

OFFICÍ  AL,  in  the  canon-Iaw,  an  ecclefi-  The  raiddle,  where  the  ogives  crofs  each 

aftical  judge,  appointed  byabiíliop,  chap-  other,  is  called  the  ksy  j  being  cut  in 

ter,  abbot,  ©"f.  wiih  charge  of  the  fpiritual  form  of  a  rofe,  or  a  cul  de  lampe. 

Jurifdiflion  of  the  dioccfe.  Of  ihefe  ihere  The  members  or  mouldings  of  the  ogives 

are  two  kinds;  the  one  is  as  it  were,  the  are  called  nerves,  branchss,  "or  reins  5 

vicar-gcneral  of  the  diocefe,  and  is  cali-  and  the  arches  which  feparate  the  ogives, 

ed  by  the  canonifts  officialís  principalis,  double  arches, - 

and  in  our  ftatute  law,  the  biíliop's  chan-  OGLIO,  a  river  which  rifes  In  ihe  Alps, 

cellor.  There  is  noappeal  from  hiscourt  in  the  county  of  Trent,  and,  af(er  run- 

to  the  bifliop,  his  being  efteemed  the  bi-  ring  fouthward,  thro'  ihe  lake  Ifco  and 

íhoi^s  court.    See  BiSHOP's  COURT.  dutchy  of  Mantua,  falls  into  the  Po,  a 

The  other,  called  officialís  foraneus,  is  little  weli  of  Bo;goforte. 

appointed  by  the  biíhop,  when  the  dio-  Oguo,  orvOno,  in  cookery.   See  thear- 

cele  is  very  large:  he  has  but  a  limitcd  ticle  Olio. 

jurifdiftion,  and  has  a  certain  extent  of  OHÍO,  a  large  river  of  ir.^nh  America, 

territory  affigned  him,  wherein  herefides,  w^^Ich,  taking  i:^riftí  in  the  mountains 

See  the  arricie  COMMissARY.  of  Penfylvania,/nins  íbuíh-'.vtít  5  and, 

GpriciAL  is  alfo  a  deputy  appointed  by  an  afrer  receiving  many  confiderable  bran- 

archdeacon,   as  his  affiftant,  who  fits  ches,  falls  into  the  Mtfi'íiíTippí. 

as  judge  ih  the  archdeacon's  court.  OHNSPACH,  or  Anspach.    S'eé  the  ar- 

OFFICINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appella-  ticle  Anspach. 

tion  givcn  to  fuch  medicines,  whether  OIL,  oleunjy  in  natural  hiftory,  an  unctu- 

fimple  or  compound,  asarerequired  to  be  ous  intlammable  fuhltance,  drawn  from 

conllantly  kept  in  the  apothecaries  íhops.  .  feveral  natural  bodies,  as  animal  and  ve- 

See  the  anide  Medicine.  getable  fubltances. 

OFFICIO,  or  Suspensión  ab'OFFicio.  Animal  oils  are  their  fats,  which  are  orl- 

See  the  anide  SusPENSiow.  ginaliy  vegetable  oils  :  all  animal  fub- 

OFFIDA,  a  town  of  haly,  fubjeít  to  tl\e  Üanccs  yield  them,  together  wiih  iheír 

pope,  twenty-fix  miles  fouth  ofLoretto.  volatile  falts,  in  dittillation. 

OFFING,  or  Offin,  ¡n  the  fea-language.  Vegetable  oils  are  obtained  by  expreffion, 

that  pai  t  of  ihe  fea  a  good  diíhnce  frotn  infufion,  and  diftiJiation, 

Ihore,  v.'híre  thcre  is  deep  water,  and  no  The  oils  by  expreffion  are  obtained  from 

iieed  of  a  pilot  to  condu6t  the  fliíp  :  thus,  the  fced,  leaves,  fruit,  and  bark  of  plants  j 

if  a  íhip  from  íiiore  be  fcen  failing  out  ro  thus,  the  feed  cf  mnílard,  and  of  the  íun- 

feaward,  they  fay,  íhe  ftands  for  the  oíF-  ílower,  almonds,  nurs,  bsech  maft,  í£í'¿-, 

ing:  andif  aíliip,  havingthe  ftiore  near  aíFord  a  copious  oii  by  expreíllon  ;  aiul 

her,  haye  another  a  good  way  without  the  leaves  ofrofem3ry,  mint,. roe,  worm- 

her,  or  lowards  the  fea,  they  fay,  that  wood*,  thyme,  fage,  &fr.  the  berri?s  cf 

íhip  is  in  the  offing,  juniper,  olives,  indian  clovss,  nutm':?, 

OFF-SETS,  in  gardening,  are  tlie  young  mace,  ¿fr.  the  barks  of  rinoamon,  falla- 

fliocts, that fpring from  therootsof  plants;  fras,  and  clove,  yield  3  confidersble  prc- 

which  bdng  carefully   feparated,  and  ponion  of  eíTential  oii  by  diftillation, 

planta!  in  a  proper  foil,  fcrve  to  propa-  The  method  of  procuring  ciis  by.cxpref- 

&4tc  ihc  fpecics,               .  fion  is  very  íimple  :  ;hU3,  if  t'uíier  ívvect 

J3  N  cr 
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or  biiísr  aluionds,  that  are  freílí,  be 
poiinded  in  a  mortar,  the  o¡l  may  be 
forced  out  witli  a  picfs,  not  heal-ed :  and 
in  fhc  fame  manner  íliouM  the  oil  be 
preííed  from  linfced  and  mullard.  The 
avoidíng  the  ufe  of  heat  in  preparing  thefe 
oíls,  intendedfor  ¡nlernal  medicinal  ufe, 
is  of  great  imporiance,  as  heat  gives 
them  a  very  prejudicial  rancidnefs. 
This  method  holds  of  al}  thofe  vegetable 
ynatters  that  cont'^in  a  copious  oil,  in  a 
loofe  manner,  or  in  certain  cavities  or  re- 
ceptacles  j  the  fides  whereof  being  broke, 
or  fqaeezed,  makes  them  let  go  the  oil 
ihty  contarn:  and  thus  the  zeft  or  oil  of 
lemon-peel,  orange-peeJ,  citron-pecl, 
&c,  may  be  readily  obtained  by  preíTure, 
vvithoiil  the  ufe  of  firc.  But  how  far  this 
method  of  obtaining  oiis  may  be  applied 
ro  advantage,  feems  not  hitherto  confider- 
ed.  It  ha9  been  commonly  applied  to 
oiive5,  almonds,  linfeed,  rape-íeed,  bcech- 
mall,  ben-nuls,  walnuts,  bay-berrie?, 
mace,  nutmeg,  &c,  but  not  that  we 
know  ofto  ¡uniper-berries,  caíliew  nuls, 
indian  cloves,  pine-apples,  and  many 
other  fubítances  that  mightbe  enumcrat- 
€d,  both  of  foreign  ánd  domeftic  growth. 
It  has,  however,  been  of  late  fuccelsfuUy 
applied  to  muftiir.i  feed,  fo  as  to  extra¿l 
a  curious  gold  coloured  oil,  leaving  a 
cake  behind,  fit  for  making  the  comraon 
tibie  muílard, 

Certain  dry  matter?,  as  well  aS  moift  ones, 
may  be  made  to  afl'ord  oiIs  by  expreífion, 
hy  grinding  them  into  a  meal,  which  be- 
ing fuipended  to  receíve  the  vapour  of 
boiling  water,  vvill  thus  be  moiftened  fo 
,  íis  to  afford  an  oil,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  almonds?  and  thus  an  oil  may  be. 
procured  from  linfeed,  hcmp-fecd,  Itt- 
t  II  ce -feed,  white  poppy-feed, 

to  the  treatment  of  oiIs  obtained  by 
exprellicn,  they  íliould  be  fuíFered  to  de- 
púrale themfelves  by  ílanding  in  a  mo- 
derateiy  cool  place,  to  feparate  from  theír 
tVHttr,  and  depofite  their  fíeces  5  from 
both  which  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
freed.  And  if  rliey  are  not  thus  lender- 
ed  fufiiciently  puré,  they  may  be  wafhed 
xvell  with  freíh  water,  then  thoroughly 
lepara ted  from  it  again,  by  the  feparat- 
íng'glafis,  whereby  they  will  berendered 
biight  and  clenr.  * 
The  next  clafs  of  oíls  are  thofe  made  by 
infuííon,  or  decoílion,  whrrein  the  vir- 
tnes  of  fome  herb  or  flower  is  drawn  out 
in  the  oilj  as  the  cils  of  rofes,  chamre- 
mile,  bypeA'icum,  eider,  ^r.  However, 
thefc  requite  tó  be  difTercntly  treatcd  : 
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thus,  for  the  fcented  flower.v  partlcuhrly 
rofes,  iníblation  does  beft  ;  becaufemuch 
boiling  vvould  txhale  theír  more  fragrant 
parts ;  but  oils  ímpregnated  with  greca 
herbs,  as  thofe  of  chamaemüe  and  eider, 
require  long  boiling,  before  they  receive 
the  green  colour  defired.  And,  in  ge- 
neral, no  oils  v-ill  bear  to  be  boiled  any 
longer  than  there  remaíns  fome  aqueou« 
humidity,  vviihout  turning  black, 
There  aje  many  Gompound  oils  preparcd 
in  the  fame  manner,  ^iz»  by  boilino  and 
ínfolation,  and  then  ftraining  off  the  oil 
for  ufe. 

The  famecontrivance  has  likewife  \H  ufe 
in  making  eífences  for  the  fer.vice  of  the 
perfumer;  not  only  where  eíTential  oils 
cannot  be  well  obtained  in  fufficient  qiian- 
titiís,  but  aJfo  where  they  ^are  too  dcar, 
The  eííential  oil  of  jtflamín-flowerj, 
honey-íiickles,  fweet-briar,  damaík-rofcs, 
Jillies  of  the  valley,  &c,  areeitherex- 
tremely  dear,  or  fcarce  obtainable  by  dí- 
ftillaiicn  j  and,  in  fome  of  them,  íhc 
cdoroüs  matter  is  fo  ílibtile,  as  almoíl  to 
be  loft  in  the  operation,    But  if  ihefe 
flowers  be  barely  infufed  in  fine  oil  cí 
nuts,  or  oil  of  ben,  drawn  wlthoul  heat, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  their  fubtüe 
cdorous  matter  will  thus  pafs  ínto  ihe 
oí!,  and  richly  imprégnate  it  with  theír 
fiavour.    And  thefe  eíTences  may  be  ren- 
dcred  ílill  more  perfeíl  by  ftraining  oíFllie 
oil  at  firft  put  on,  and  letting  itllawl 
agairt,  without  heat,  upon  freíh  flowers; 
rcpeating  the  operation  twice  or  thrice. 
Oils,  or  fats,  may  likfwife  be  obtained, 
by  boiling  and  expreílion,  from  certain 
animal  fubítances;  for  the  membranes 
\Yhich  confain  the  fat,  being  choppcd 
fmall,  and  Ict  in  a  pan  over  the  firc,  bf- 
CQmcíitforthe  canvas-bag,  and,  bypref- 
fure,  añord  a  large  quiniity  of  í'at  j  aswe 
fee  in  the  art  of  chandltry,  which  tliu? 
extra6ling  the  oily  matter,  leaves  a  cake 
behind,  commonly  callad  graves.  Sde 
the  article  Candle, 
As  to  the  éíTenlial  oÜs  of  vegetable?,  tlicy 
are  obtained  by  dinilhtíon,  v/ith  an  alem- 
bic  and  a  l?i*ge  re  fr  i  ge  ra  tory.  Waftr 
inuñ  be  addeil  to  the  inaterials,  in  fufii- 
cient  qu^niiiy,  lo  prevenr  their  burningj 
and  they  íliou id  be  mac»-rated  or  digelid 
in  that  watíír,  ra  lilthí  time  lu-fore  diíhlU" 
tion.    The  oil  comes  over  with  the  wa- 
ter, and  eitlier  íwims  on  the  top,  or  fmks 
to  the  hotiom,  according  as  it  h  fpeciü- 
cally  heavier  ov  lighter  than  water.  Sse 
DisTiLLATiON  and  Grav/ty. 
Thi-í  proctf::  is  applicable  to  the  diAillii^g. 
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of  thc  eCTíintial  oils  from  flowers,  lesves, 
baríes,  rooís,  woods,  gums,  and  balfams, 
with  a  ílight  alteratíon  of  circumftances, 
as  by  longer  digeílion,  briíker  diftillation, 
Gff.  according  to  the  tenacity  and  hard- 
nefs  of  the  fubjeíl,  the  pondeiofity  of  thé 
oil,  ^c. 

Effential  oils  may  be  divíded  into  two 
claífes,  according  to  their  different  fpeci- 
fic  gravities  ;  fome  floating  upen  water, 
and  othcrs  readüy  finking  to  the  bottonn, 
Thiis,  the  eíTential  oils  of  cloves,  cinna- 
inon,  and  faíTafras,  readilyfmk;  where- 
as  thofe  of  lavender,  marjoram,  mint, 
&c.  fwim  in  water  :  the  lighteft  of  thefe 
tíTential  oils,  is,  perhaps,  that  of  citrón - 
peel,  which  even  floats  in  fpirit  of 
wine ;  and  the  heavieft  feems  lo  be  oil  of 
faíTafras. 

For  obtaining  the  full  quanllty  of  the 
inore  ponderous  oils  from  cinnamon, 
cloves,  faíTafras,  Éfr,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
duce the  fubjeíls  topowder;  to  digeft 
this  powder  for  fome  days  in  a  warm 
place,  with  ihrice  its  quantity  of  foft  ri- 
ver-water,  made  vtry  faline  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  fea-fait,  or  íharp  with  oil  of  ví- 
tiiol;  to  ufe  the  llrained  decoílion,  or 
liquor  Icft  behind  in  the  ftill,  inílead  of 
common  water,  for  freíli  digeílion ;  to 
ufe  for  ihe  fame  purpofe  the  water  of 
the  fecond  running,  after  being  cleared 
of  ¡ts  oil ;  not  todillil  (oo  large  a  quan- 
tity of  ihefe  fabjef^s  at  once ;  to  leave  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  ftill,  or  about  one 
fourth  empty  ;  to  ufe  a  briík  fire,  or  a 
ftrong  boiling  heat,  at  the  firíl^,  but  to 
ll.icken  ¡t  afterwards ;  to  have  a  low  ftill- 
head,  with  a  proper  í'nternal  ledge  and 
current  leading  to  the  nofe  of  the  worm  ; 
and,  finally,  to  cohobate  the  water,  or 
pour  back  the  liquor  of  the  fecond  run- 
jng  u|)on  the  matter  in  the  ftill,  repeat- 
ing  this  once  or  twice. 
The  direi'lions  here  laid  down  for  ob- 
taining ihe  pünderous  oils  to  advantage, 
are  eafily  transferred  to  the  obtaining  of 
the  lighter  j  fo  that  we  need  not  dweli 
pirticularly  upon  them. 
Many  of  the  tífential  oils  being  dear,  it 
is  a  very  common  praélice  to  adultérate 
or  de!)aíe  them  fevcral  ways,  ib  as  to 
render  thjem  cheaper  both  to  the  feller  and 
the  buyer,  Thelé  Icveral  w:iys  fcem  re- 
ducihlc  to  thiee  general  kiod?;,  each  of 
which  has  its  proper  method  cf  deteé):on, 
i>íz,  I.  With  expreíl>d  oils.  2.  With 
alcohol.  And,  3.  With  chcapef  eficn- 
tial  oils. 

If  an  cirtntiíl  oll  be  adulterated  with  an 
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expreíTed  oil,  it  is  eafy  to  dífcover  Xhe 
fraud  j  by  adding  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  to 
a  few  drops  of  the  fu^efled  cíTcntial  oil, 
and  fliaking  them  together;  for  the  fpi- 
rit will  diíTolve  all  the  oil  that  is  eílential, 
or  procured  by  diftillation,  and  leave  ali 
the  expreíTed  oil  that  was  mixed  with  it, 
uBtouched. 

If  an  eíTential  oil  be  adulterated  wíth  al- 
cohol, or  re6l¡fied  ípirit  of  wine,  it  may 
be  done  in  any  proportion,  up  to  that  of 
an  equal  quantity,  without  being  eafily 
difcoverable  either  by  the  fmell  cr  tafte  s 
the  way  to  difcover  this  fraud,  is  to  drop 
a  few  drops  of  -he  oil  into  aglafs  ef  fair 
wat£r :  and  if  the  oil  be  adulterated  with 
fpirit,  the  water  will  immcdiately  turn 
milky,  and,  by  continuing  to  fliake  the 
glafs,  the  whole  quantity  of  fpíritwill  be 
abforbed  by  the  wat^r, .  and  leave  the  oil 
puré  at  top. 

Finally,  if  an  eíTeniJal  oil  be  adulterated 
by  a  cheaper  eíTential  oil,  this  is  com- 
monly  done  very  arifully  :  the  method  is 
to  put  fir-wood,  turpentine,  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine  into  the  ftill,  along  with  the  herbs 
to  be  diftilled  for  their  oil,  fuch  as  rofe- 
mary,  lavender,  origanum,  &c.  and,  by 
this  means,  the  oil  of  turpentine  diítillett 
from  thefe ingredients, comes  over  in  great 
quantity,  and  intimately  blended  with  the 
oil  üf  the  genuine  ingredient.  The  oils 
thus  adulterated  always  difcover  then*-, 
felves  in  t¡n>e,  by  their  oven  fiavour  be- 
ing overpowered  by  the  turpeniine-fmell  ; 
but  ihe  ready  way  to  deie«Sl  the  fraudp 
is  to  drench  a  piece  of  rí?g,  or  paper,  ir» 
the  oil,  and  hold  it  before  the  fire ;  for 
thus  the  gratefiil  flavour  of  the  plant  wiil 
fly  oíF,  and  leave  the  uaked  turpentine^ 
fcent  behind. 

The  virtues  of  oils  being  the  ftime  u-iih 
thrífe  of  the  fubftances  from  w henee  thty 
are  obta'uicd,  ro-ay  be  learned  under  thtir 
fevcral  anieles. 

As  for  ihe  oils  of  beech,  bricks,  clovcf, 
&c.  feethe  articlcs  13EECH,  Urick,  éf^*» 
Oil  is  wtíll  known  to  ftop  ibe  violen t  ebul- 
lition  of  varíous  fubftances  :  thus,  if  fu- 
gar, honey,  &c,  be  boiling,  and  in  dan- 
ger  of  rifing  over  the  fides  of  the  veíTcl, 
ihc  pouring  in  a  little  oil,  nukes  it  im- 
mediately  l'ubfide, 

OiL-MiLL,  one  ihatftrvesto  bruifeor  break 
ihe  nuis,  olives,  and  ciher  fruirs  and 
grains,  whole  Julce  is  to  be  drawn  by  ex- 
preíHon,  to  make  oil  j  the  íhufíi  fe^of 
which  isdeícribed  underthearticlcOl,rv,'-, 

OiLj  in  commerce,  makes  a  very  coníiiin-. 
£g)le  artitN;*    OJidinííry  oil  of  olives  from 

any 
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any  place,  not  otherwife  ratcd,  pays  on 
importation  61.  13S.  ZtItó  ^«  ^°"> 
and  draws  back  on  exportation  5  I.  8  s. 
more,  if  in  a  foreign  bottom,  8s.  Pro- 
vence-oil  pays,  on  importation,  the  ton, 
ail.  138.  sf\~d.  and  draws  back.  on 
exportation  la  I.  18  s.  Oil  of  hemp-feed 
pays  on  importation,  the  ton,  11 1.  78. 
and  draws  back  on  exportation  10 1.  17  s. 
6d.  Rape  and  linfeed  oil  pay,  on  im- 
portation, the  ton,  20 1.  19S.  6d.  and 
dravv  back  on  exportation  19  1.  6s,  3d. 
Other  feed-oils,  for  every  aos.  valué, 
pay  on  importation  35.  iOy\°^d.  and 
draw  back  on  exportation  3  s.  d.  and 
befides,  for  every  ton  7I,  ios.  ón  im- 
portation, and  draw  back  7  1,  10  s.  on 
being  exported,  Sallad-oil  pays  on  im- 
portation, the  gallón,  ii^y^d.  and 

draws  back  on  exportation  10 — l  d,  Se- 
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Majorca,  Minorca,  Apuglia,  and 
Portugal-oil,  pay  on  importation,  the  ton, 
61.  3  s.  af^is  ^»  ^"^  draw  back  on  ex- 
portation 5I.  8s.    Train-oil,  or  blub- 
ber  of  whales,  and  whale-fins,  as  alfo 
the  íkins,  oil,  blubbcr,  or  other  produce 
whatever  of  feals,  and  other  creatures, 
taken  and  caught  in  the  Greenland-feas, 
Davis's  llreights,  or  any  other  parts  of 
the  feas  adjoining,  were  to  be  imported 
duty-frce  till  December  25,  17571  and 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
felTion  of  parliament ;   and  the  fame 
brought  from  Newfoundland,  or  any 
other  of  his  majeñy^scolonies,  caught  and 
imported  in  fliips  belonging  to  England, 
Wales,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  is 
tWo  imported  duty-free.    Every  ton  of 
fuch  oil,  taken  by  íhipping  belonging  to 
any  of  his  majefty's  colonies,  and  import- 
ed in  fuch  íhipping,  pays  11  s.  S  -¿J?¿d. 
and  draws  back  on  exportation  8s. 
lo^^^d,    Every  ton  of  fuch  oil  ta- 
ken by  the  faid  íhipping,  but  imported 
in  íhips  belonging  to  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick  upon  Tweed,    pays  5  s. 
lo-í^—d.  and  draws  back  on  exporta- 
tion 4S.  s-f  ch^'        caught  and  im- 
portad by  foreigners,  it  pays  by  the  ton 
35I.  16  s.  and  draws  back'on  expoita- 
tion  IX  I.  lo  s.  6  d. 
-Oil  o/*  tfje  earih,  oleum  ten'¿e,  a  mineral 
fluid,  of  the  confiílence  of  a  fyrup  in 
winter,  but  in  warm  weaiher  is  íittle 
thicker  than  oil  of  olives.     It  is  of  a 
duíky  black  colour,  very  readily  inflam- 
mable,  and  burning  with  a  white  Uu  not 
very  bri/k  or  vivid  jflame. 


The  oleum  térra»  ís  found  in  Sumatra, 
where  itiselfeemed  in  paralytic  diforders 
ufad  cxtemally  as  an  embrocation. 

OiLofpetre,  or  Rock-OiL»  Seethearticle 
Petroleum. 

Oil-Beetle,  Meloe,  in  zoology.  Seethe 
article  Melob. 

OINTMENT,  orÜNGUENT,  in  pharma. 
cy  and  furgery.    See  Unguent. 

OISANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Dauphine,  cighteen  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Grenoble, 

OISTER,  or  Oyster.    See  Oyster, 

OKEHAM,  the  capital  of  Rutlandíhir?, 
foufteen  miles  eaft  of  Leicefter :  weli 
long.  4.5',  and  noi  th  lat.  jz*^  40'. 

OKER,  or  OcRRE,  in  natural  hiilory. 
See  the  article  Ochre. 

OLAX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trian- 
dria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  calyx 
of  which  confifts  of  a  íingle-leafed  concave, 
íliort  perianthíum;  the  corolla  is  funnel- 
íhaped  j  but  the  plant  not  being  fufficient- 
ly  known,  the  fruit  is  not  defcribed. 

OLDELSLO,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  lowcr 
Saxony  and  dutchy  of  Holílein,  feven- 
teen  miles  weít  of  Lubec:  it  is  fubjeél  to 
Dcnmark. 

OLDENBÜRG,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  fame  ñame  in  Weftphalia:  ealt 
long.      32',  and  north  lat,  53°  35'. 

Oldenburg  is  alfo  a  town  of  Geimany, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Holftein,  thirty-iwo 
miles  north  of  Lubec. 

OLDENDORP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  thirty  miles 
fouth  weft  of  Hanover. 

OLDENLANDIA,  a  genus  of  the  tetran- 
dria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
I  flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  oval  pa- 
tent  petáis,  twice  as  long  as  the  cupj 
and  its  fruit  is  a  coreaceous  globular 
capfule,  containing  two  cells,  with  nu- 
merous  very  fmall  feeds  in  each. 

OLDENZEL,  a  city  of  the  united  Nether- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  OveryíTeit 
eaft:  long.  6°  50',  and  north  lat.  52°  30'. 

OLDESLOE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Holftein,  fifieen  miles  weíl  of 
Lubec. 

OLD-WIFE-FISH,  the  ñame  of  a  fpecics 
of  the  baliftes,  with  ihree  fpines  en  the 
back,  and  a  forked  tail.  See  Balistes. 

Old-wife,  orWRASSE.  SeeWRASSE. 

OLEA,  the  OLIVE-TREE,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Olive. 

OLEAGINOUS,  fomelhíng  that  partakcs 
of  the  nature  of  oi],  oc  out  of  which  oil 
may  be  expreífed. 

OLECKANUM,  or  OL.EC&ANON,inal^a' 
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tomy,  the  poílerior.  apopbyfis  of  tbe\3lna, 
feiving  to  form  tlie  eminence  of  the  el- 
bovv.   See  Ulna  and  Elbow. 

OLERON,  an  iftand  of  France,  near  the 
coaft  of  Poiftou,  fourtten  múts  íouih- 
weft  of  Rochelle,  being  aboul  íifteen 
miles  long,  and  fix  broad. 

Sea-lanAJS  of  Oleron,  certain  lawsrelaU 
ing  to  inaritime  aíFairs,  made  in  the  time 
of  Rich.  I.  when  he  was  at  the  iíland 
Oleron. 

Thefe  laws,  being  accounted  the  moft 
exccUent  fea-laws  in  the  worid,  are 
recoided  in  the  black  book  of  the  admi- 
i-ahy.  ^ 
Oleron,  is  alfo  a  city  of  Gafcony  in 

France,  thirty  miles  fcuth  of  Dax, 
OLESCO,  a  town  of  Upper  Volhinia,  ín 
Poiand  :  eaft  longitude  24^,  and  north 
,  latitude  50°. 
'  QLEUM,  oiL.    See  the  article  OiL. 
OLFACTORY  nerves,  the  firft  pair 
of  the  head  ;  fo  called  from  their  being 
the  immediate  inítruments  of  fmelling. 
See  the  article  Nerves. 
OLIBANUiM,  Frank- INCENSE,  in  phar- 
macy,  a  dry  refinous  Cubftance,  brought 
to  US  in  detached  pieccs,  or*  di:ops  as  it 
were,  like  thofe  of  maftic ;  but  larger, 
and  of  a  lefs  puré  and  pellucid  texture, 
It  is  of  a  palé  yellowiíli-vvhite  colour,  but 
with  lome  mixture  of  a  browniíh  caft  in 
ít.    It  is  moderately  heavy  5  its  fraell  is 
Itrong,  but  not  difagreeable ;   and  its 
taíte  bitter,  acrid,  and  reíinous.  The 
drops  of  olibanum  fometimes  adhere  two 
or  more  togetherj  and,  when  two  ob- 
long  and  fmall  ones  adhere  to  ene  an- 
other,  fanciful  writers  have  called  fuch 
male  frank-incenfe,  from  the  refemblance 
of  a  man's  tellicles;  and,  when  two 
larger  and  rounder  pieces  adhered,  they 
Jikened  it  to  a  woman's  breafts,  and  call- 
ed it  female  frank-incenfe:  and  henee  the 
origin  of  the  thus  teíliculofuin,  and  thus 
mammofum  of  thefe  writers,  Sometimes 
four  or  fíve  of  thefe  granules  were  found 
adhering  to  the  b?Tk  of  the  tree  j  ihis 
was  called  the  clufter  frankincenfe  :  and 
the  fmall  fragments  broke  oíF  from  the 
reit  in  the  carriage,  were  preíerved  fe- 
parately,  and  made  anoiher  kind,  under 
the  ñame  of  manna  thurís,  the  manna  of 
frank-incenfe.    How  idle  and  ridiculous 
Nvere  fuch  diíliníiions  among  people, 
Nvho  knewat  the  fame  time,that  the  drug 
was  the  fame  under  all  thefe  accidental 
torms  1 

Olibanum  is  to  be  chofen  whiíiffi,  puré, 
^*ry,  and  as  mwh  approaching  to  pellu- 


cidity  as  may,be.  It  has  been  known  tte 
moft  univeríifflly  of  any  drug,  perbaps, 
in  the  world,  and  that  from  as  early  times 
as  thofe  of  Theophraftus  and  Diofcorí- 
des,  who  defcribe  it  under  the  ñame  of 
líbanos,  and  Hippocrates  alfo  mentions  it 
under  that  of  libanoton.  The  Latina  cali 
it  thus  and  tus  ;  and  the  Arabians,  rou^ 
der,  conder,  and  hateih. 
The  earlieít  accounts  we  have  of  any 
thing,  tell  us  that  frank-incenfe  was  m 
pfe  among  the  facred  rites  and  facrifices; 
and  ít  is  ufed  in  many  diflerent  parts  of 
the  world  at  this  time,  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofes.  As  weli,  however,  as  the  world 
has  been  at  all  times  acquaíntfd  with  the 
drug  itfeJf,  we  are  not  yet  weli  acquaint- 
ed  with  its  hiftory,  The  country  which 
produces  it  is  a  much  difputed  point 
among  authors :  fome  affirm  it  was  never 
found  any  where  but  in  Arabia,  and 
there  only  in  rhar  part  called  Sabaea,  or, 
from  this  famous  product,  Arabia  tKu- 
rifera :  others  are  for  bringing  it  from 
Erhiopia  j  and  others  from  oiher  place?. 
If  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  place  whence 
the  olibanum  is  biought,  we  are  much 
more  as  to  the  tree  that  produces  it, 
Olibanum  is  greatly  commended  by  ma- 
ny againft  difprders  of  the  hcad  and 
breaft,  and  againft  diarrhoeas  and  dyfen- 
teries,  and  profluvia  of  the  menfe?,  and 
flúor  albus.  Its  dolé  is  from  ten  grains  to 
a  drachni.  It  is  efteemed  by  many  a 
fpecific  in  pleurifies,  efpecially  when  epi- 
demic, 

Externally  it  is  ufed  in  fumigations  fcr 
diforders  of  the  head,  and  againft  ca- 
tarrhs ;  and  is  an  ingredíent  in  íome  plaf- 
ters,  It  is^  noble  balfam  in  confumptions, 
given  in  fubftance,  or  diíTolved  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  into  the  form  of  an  emul- 
íion.  There  is  an  oil  made  of  ¡t  per  deli- 
quium,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
niyrrh :  this  is  done  by  putting  the  pow- 
der  of  it  in  the  white  oí  a  boiled  egg,  in 
a  cellar,  till  itruns  intoaliqnor;  this  is 
efteemed  a  great  cofmetic,  and  deftroyer 
of  pimples  in  the  face.  Diofcorides  had 
his  doubts  about  the  internal  ufe  of  oliba- 
num in  large  dofes5  he  talks  of  its  bring- 
ing on  madneffi,  and  even  deaih}  but 
none  of  the  other  Greek  writers  fay  any 
thing  of  its  ill  qualities,  ñor  do  we  at  pre- 
fent  know  anyr)f  them, 
OLIGAEDRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
ñame  of  a  genus  of'  cryftals,  and  ex- 
prcfl"es  that  which  is  compofed^  of  only 
a  few  planes.  See  the  articleCR  ystal. 
The  bodíes  of  ihis  clafs  are  cryftals  of 

the 
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<hc  ímpcifeft  kind,  bcíng  compofed  of 
coJumns  afHxed  irregularly  to  fome  folíd 
body  at  onc  end,  and  at  the  other  ter- 
niirnited  by  a  pynimid  5  but  the  coliimn 
and  pyramid  being  boih  pentangular,  ihe 
whole  confifts  only  of  ten  planes,  and  not, 
as  the  common  kiud,  of  twelve.  Of  this 
gcnus  there  are  only  three  known  fpecics; 
I«  A  whitiíh  one,  wiih  a  ihort  pyramid, 
found  principally  in  Germany,  and  fome- 
times  brought  over  to  us,  among  pareéis 
of  common  cryftal.  i-  A  bright  and 
colourlefs  one,  wiih  a  longcr  pyramid. 
This  is  found  in  Germany,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  as  in  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwal,  and  on  Mendip  hills.  And, 
3.  A  brown  one,  with  a  fcabrous  cruíl. 
This  is  produced  onlyin  theEaíl  Indies, 
and  is  well  known  by  onr  lapidarles  by 
its  rough  coat,  and  is  cfteemed  the  fintft 
of  all  brown  cryftals. 

OLIGARCHY,  a  form  of  government, 
wherein  the  adminiftratlon  of  affairs  is 
íodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  perfons, 
See  the  article  Government. 

OLINDA,  a  ciiy  and  port-tovvn  ofBraíil: 
weít  long.  35*',  and  fouih  lat.  8'. 

OLIO,  or  Oglio,  in  cookery,  denotes  a 
favoury  diíli  compofed  of  a  great  variety  of 
ingredients,chiefly  ufed  by  the  Spaniards. 

OLITE,  a  town  of  Navarro,  in  Spain, 
twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Pameluna. 

OLIVA,  a  port-town  of  Poland,  in  the 
province  of  regal  PiuíTia,  only  fix  miles 
welt  of  Dantzic. 

OLIVARIA  coapORA,  in  anatomy,  two 
eminences  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  fo 
called  from  their  refembling  an  olive  in 
íhape. 

OLIVE,  oka,  in  botany,  a  gcnus  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  diandria-monogynia 
clafs  of  píants,  with  a  monopetalous  flo w- 
cr  divided  into  fcur  fegments  at  the  limb; 
the  fruit  is  an  unilocular  drupe,  of  a 
fomewhat  oval  fnape,  containing  an  ova- 
to-oblong  rugofe  nur,  vviih  a  kcrnei  of 
the  lame  íhape. 

Olives  are  very  oilv  and  fmooth,  and 
therefore  not  good  for  the  ftomach,  be- 
jn^  apt  to  paíl  and  reUx  it  roo  much. 
The  oil  of  olives  is  judicfoufly  mixed 
^•ith  cataphi'ms  of  a  niaturating  nature  : 
it  is  accounted  heating,  emoliienr,  and 
vulnerary  5  and  good  againíl  coílivenefs 
and  gripes. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  olive-oil,  the  olives 
are  firft  bruifed  in  a  round  trough,  under 
a  mill-llone,  roliing  perpendicularly  over 
them  ;  and  when  ftifificiently  maflied,  put 
into  . the  maye,  or  trough,  tti,  of  an  olive- 
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prefs  (píate  CLXXXVL  fig.  5.)  where 
aazvt  the  upright  beams,  or  cbeeksj 
the  female,  and  r,  the  male-ícrewj 
^,  the  bar  for  tuming  the  fcrew  j  the 
board  on  which  the  fcrew  preíTesj  ^,  a 
cubical  piece  of  wcod,  called  a  blockj  A, 
the  peel,  a  circular  board,  to  be  put  un- 
der the  block.  By  tuming  the  fcrew,  all 
the  liquor  is  preííed  out  of  the  maflied 
olives,  and  is  called  virgin-oil  5  after 
which,  bol  water  being  poured  upon  the 
remaínder  in  the  prcfs,  a  coarfer  oil  n  ob- 
tained.  Olive-oil  keeps  only  about  a 
year,  after  which  it  degenerates. 
0LiVE-C0L0UR,.a  yellow  mingled  wlih 

black.    See  the  article  Colour, 
OLIVENZA,  a  town  of  Alentejo,  in  Por- 

tuga!,  ten  miles  fouth  of  El  vas. 
OLMUTS,  a  city  of  Moravía,  feventy- 

five  miles  north  of  Vienna, 
OLONE,  a  port-town  of  France,  thírty 

miles  north-weft  of  Rochelle, 
OLSE,  a  town  of  Silefia,  ten  miles  north 

of  Breílaw. 
OLNSNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  ÍIx- 

ty  miles  fouth -weft  of  Drefden, 
OLYMPIA,  a  port  town  of  the  Morca, 
at  prefent  called  Longiníco :  eaíl  long. 
ai"  35',  and  north  lat.  37**  40'. 
OLYMPIAD,  o^viM-niar,,  in  chronology, 
the  fpace  or  period  of  four  years,  whercby 
the  Grceks  reckoned  timej  for  theep 
cha  or  commencement  of  which,  fec  li 
article  Epocha. 
OLYMPIC  GAMES  were  foíemn  games, 
famous  among  the  antient  Greeks,  fo 
called  from  Olympian  Júpiter,  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated  ;  and  by  fome  faid  to 
be  firft  inftituted  by  Jupiter,  after  bis  víc- 
tory  over  ihe  fons  of  Titán  j  othersafcribe 
their  inftitution  to  Hercules,  not  the  fon 
of  Alcmena,  but  one  of  much  greaicran* 
tiquityj  oihers,  to  Pelops  5  and  others, 
to  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcmena.  Thefe 
games  v/crc  fo  confiderabie,  that  the 
Greeks  made  them  their  epocha,  diíün* 
guifliing  their  years  by  the  return  of  the 
olympics.  Ste  ihe  article  Epocha. 
The  care  and  managementof  thefe  games 
belonged,  for  the  moft  part,  to  the  Ele* 
ans,  who,  on  that  account,  cnjoyed  their 
poíTtflions  without  moleítation,  orfear  of 
war  or  violence.  They  appointed  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  ¡udges,  who  were  totake 
care,  that  thofe  who  ofFered  themfelvfs  as 
competitois,  performed  their  preparatory 
exercifes  \  and  thefe  judges,  during  the 
folemnity,  fat  naked,  having  beforethem 
a  crown  of  v¡6Íory,  foi'med  of  wild-olive, 
which  was  preCented  tó  wbonoíoever  they 
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ftdjudged  ir,  Thofe  who  were  oonquerors 
v/ere  called  oiympionipes,  and  were  loád- 
cd  with  honours  by  theír  countrynien. 
Atthefe  games,  vvomen  were  notallow- 
ed  to  be  prefentj  and  if  any  woman  was 
íbund  to  have  p^íTed  the  river  Alpheus, 
during  the  íblemnity,  íhe  was  to  be 
thrown  headlong  irom  a  rock. 
OLYMPUS,  the  nameoF  two  nnountaíns, 
the  ene  ¡n  Bythinia,  in  the  leíTer  Afia  ; 
and  the  other  in  the  iíland  of  Cyprus. 
OMA.N>  a  province  or  kingdom  in  the 

fouth-eaft  part  of  Arabia  Fcíix. 
OMBRE,  a  celebratsd  gamo  at  cards,  bor- 
rowed  from  ihe  Spaniards,  and  played 
by  two,  by  tbree,  or  by  five  perfons,  but 
geneially  by  tbree,  When  three  play  at 
this  game,  nine  cards  are  dealt  to  each 
party;  the  whole  ombre  pack  being  oniy 
íoíty,  becaufe  the  eights,  nines,  and 
tens  are  thrown  out  of  the  pack.  There 
are  two  forts  of  counters  for  ftakes,  the 
greater  and  the  leíTer  5  the  laíl  having  the 
íame  proportion  to  the  other,  as  a  penny 
to  a  íhiHing :  of  the  greater  counters  each 
man  Ilakes  one  for  the  gamej  and  one  of 
the  leíTer  for  paíHng,  for  the  hand  when 
eldeft,  and  for  evejy  card  taken  in.  As 
lo  ihe  order  and  the  valiie  of  the  cards, 
the  ace  cf  fpades,  caÜed  fpadillo,  is  al- 
ways  the  higheit  triimp,  in  whatlbever 
fuit  the  trump  bej  the  manílle,  or  black 
dnce,  is  the  fccond  :  and  the  balto,  or 
ace  of  clubs,  is  always  the  third  :  the 
next  ¡n  order  is  the  kinir,  the  queen,  the 
knave,  the  feven,  the  fix,  the  íive,  four, 
nnd  ihree.  Of  ihe  black  there  are  eleven 
trumpsí  of  tlie  red,  tv/elve,  The  lea ft 
finall  cards  of  ihe  red  are  always  the  beíf, 
and  the  moft  of  the  bhck;  except  the 
diice  and  red  feven,  botb  of  which  are 
callcd  the  manilles,  and  are  always  fe- 
cond  when  the  red  is  a  tiump.  The  ryi 
nce,  when  a  trump,  enters  inro  ihe  fourth 
pl.ice,  and  is  called  pun'o,  olherwiíe  it 
is  oniy  called  an  áre.  The  liuee  princi- 
pal cards  are  called  untadorc--,  which 
have  tíús  privilege,  ihat  they  are  not  ob- 
liged  to  <)itend  an  inf-rior  tjiímp  when  it 
)eads;  but,  for  w  tnt  of  a  fiT-all  irqníp, 
the  ptrfon  may  renounce  truinp',  5<nJ 
play  any  oiher  card  j  and  when  thp/tt  are 
lili  in  the  fame  hancí,  liieothns  jnv  thrr" 
üf  thegreat<-rcountei«?  a-p;ece  ;  and  wr.h 
thelb  three  for  a  foundation,  he  n.ay 
count  as  many  matadores  a<  he  has  cards 
in  nn  uninterrupied  feries  of  trujnps  5  for 
all  which  otliers  are  to  pav  ene  coiin-^ 
tu  a-piece.    Hf  who  hath  the  nríl  hand* 
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i?  called  ombr?,  anü  has 
VOL.  III. 


his  cholee  cf 


playíng  the  game,  of  naming  the  tru«3p> 
and  of  takitig  in  as  many  and  as  few 
cards  as  hepicafes?  and  after  him  the  fe- 
cond,  But  if  he  does  not  ñame  the 

trump  before  he  look  on  the  cards  he 
has  taken  in,  any  other  may  prevent 
him,  by  naming  what  trump  he  pleafes. 
He  that  has  the  firíl  hand,  íhould  neither 
take  in,  ñor  play,  unlefs  he  has  at  lealt 
three  fure  tricks  in  his  hand  j  for,  as  he 
v/ins  the  game,  who  wins  moft  tricks, 
he  that  can  win_five  of  the  nine,  has  a 
fure  game :  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  if  he 
wins  íour,  and  can  fo  divide  the  tricks  as 
th^t  one  perfon  may  win  two,  and  the 
other  three. 

If  a  perfon  plays  wíthout  difcarding  cr 
changing  any  cards,  this  is  called  play» 
ing  fans  prendre;  and  if  another  win| 
more  tricks  than  he,  he  is  faid  to  win  co. 
dille.  The  over-fights  in  the  courfe  of 
the  game,  are  called  bealls.  And  if  the 
ombre  wins  all  the  nine  tricks,  it  is  call- 
ed winning  the  volé, 
In  ombre  by  five>  which  many,  en  ac^ 
count  oí  its  not  requiring  fo  clofe  an  ar# 
tention,  prefer  to  that  by  three,  only 
eight  cards  a-piece  are  dealt  j  and  five 
tricks  muíl  be  won,  otherwife  the  ombre 
ís  be.iíled.  Here,  the  perfon  who  undet». 
takes  the  g^arte,  after  naming  the  trump, 
calis  a  king  to  his  aítiílance  j  upon  whicti 
the  perfon  in  whoíe  hand  the  king  is, 
,  without  difcovfring  himfelf,  is  to  a/Hít 
him  as  a  partncr,  and  to  íhare  his  fafe, 
If,  between*  both,  they  can  make  five 
tricks,  the  omhe  wins  two  counters,  and 
the  auxiliary  king  only  one  5  bul  when  the 
cíHinters  are  even,  they  divide  them  equal* 
ly»  1{ the  ombre  venture  the  game  with- 
out cailtuí?  in  any  king,  this  too  is  cali* 
ed  playing  fans  prendre;  in  which  cafe  the 
other  four  are  a!l  againft  him,an'í  he  muíl 
win  five  tricks  alone,  orbebeaíUd.  The 
reft  is  niuch  the  fame  as  by  three, 
OmHRE  de  SOLEIt,  SHADOW  OF  TH5 
íjUN,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  fun  Í9 
borne  in  armory,  fo  as  that  the  eyes,  nofe, 
and  mouth,  which  at  other  times  are  re- 
prefented,  do  not  appear;  and  the  co- 
iouring  is  thin,  fo  tha:  the  field  can  ap- 
pear ihrough  it, 
OMBRIA,  the  aniíent  nameof  a  province 
of  Italy,  in  the  lei  riiory  of  the  pope, 
now  called  Soolett:^  and  Perugia, 
OMBRO,  or  LoMBRO,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  ihs  dutc^y  cf  Tuljcany,  and  territoiy  cf 
t)ie  SiennoiSj  fitiiated  near  theTuícan  lea, 
a  litile  fouth  of  the  lake  of  Cauigüone, 
foríy-five  miles  fpwth-weft  of  SIenna, 
13  O  OMELET, 
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OMIÜLET,  or  Amlet,  a  kínd  of  pancake 
or  iVicaílce  of  e^gs,  with  other  ingredient?, 
vny  ufual  in  Spain  and  France.  It  may 
be  madá  as  fbllows  :  the  eggs  bcing 
beaien,  are  to  be  Teafúned  vviih  íalt  and 
pt-pper,  and  ihen  fried  in  bntter,  made 
boiiing  hot  j  ihis  done,  gravy  is  to  be 
poured  on,  and  the  whole  ílewed  wiih 
chives  and  p^^rfley,  flired  fniall  :  when 
one  fide  is  fried  enough,  it  ¡s  to  be  turn- 
ed  on  the  other. 

OMEN,  a  certain  accident  and  cafiial  oc- 
currence,  that  was  thought  to  prefage 
«íjther  ^ood  or  evi!.  There  were  ihife 
forts  of  otnens  among  the  aniieni?;  one 
was  of  things  iníernal,  or  thoíe  which  hI- 
fe£\ed  the  perfonfí  themfelves ;  the  fccond, 
of  things  exlfernal,  that  only  appeaied  10 
inen,  but  did  not  malee  any  iniprtílion 
on  ihem  j  the  third  were  ominous  vvords. 
Of  the  firft  fort  were  thofe  fudden  con- 
ñernations,  called  panic  fears,  that  feizíd 
lipón  men  without  any  vird)le  caufe,  and 
were  tliertfore  impufed  to  the  d.iemon?, 
efpecially  the  god  Pan :  of  ihefe  pa- 
ñíes there  is  f»eqiient  mention  in  hiflory. 
The  fecond  íbrt  of  omens  were  of  fiich 
things  as  appeared  to  men,  bnt  were  not 
coníained  in  iheir  own  bodics :  of  ihefe 
there  were  feveral  fcrts;  th?  b^ginning 
of  things  were  thought  to  contain  fome- 
thing  ominous;  it  was  thought  a  dircful 
ornen,  when  any  ihing  unul'ual  befel  the 
tempks,  altars,  or  flatues  of  the  gods  ; 
under  the  head  of  exlernal  omens  are  to 
be  placed  thofe  v/hich  offered  themfelvcs 
in  the  way  ;  fuch  were  the  meeiing  of  an 
eunuch,  a  b!ack,  a  bltch  wiih  whclp?,  a 
fnake  lying  in  the  road,  ^c.  Words  were 
ominous,  and  as  they  were  good  or  bad, 
were  belíeved  to  pref.ij^e  accordingly, 
OMFNTUM,  or  Epiploon,  ihe  cawl, 
in  anatomv,  a  memliranaceous  pirt,  uiu- 
ally  furniíhcd  wiih  a  large  quantity  of 
fit;  biing  placed  under  the  pí-ritonaium, 
and  immediaiely  above  the  initílines. 
See  thearticle  Intestines. 
It  is  called  by.fome  rete,  and  reticulum, 
from  the  number  of  ho!es  appearing  in 
it,  when  raifed,,and  giving  it  ihe  refem- 
blance  of  a  net. 

As  to  its  fituation,  it  ufually  occiipíes 
cnly  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  ; 
tliough  it  is  fometimes  found  extended 
to,  the  lower  part :  ils  weight  in  a  per- 
fon  not  remarkabiy  fat  or  lean,  is  abniit 
half  a  pound  :  'fts  Idwer  pait  is  evi- 
dently  loofe  and  free ;  but  in  its  upper 
part  it  is  joined,  ahterioily,  to  the  bot- 
torn  of  the  ftomach,  the  duodenum,  and 
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the  fpleen ;  and  pofteriorly  to  the  coífta 
and''  páncreas. 

It  is  compofed  of  a  very  tender  doiiblc 
membrane,  forming  a  kind  of  poucli  or 
cavity,  called  its  burfa,  and  replete  vviih 
fat,  lodged  in  certain  cellules,  forming 
a  kind  of  du61s,  with  certain  areolas,  or 
membranaceous  fpaces  between  them.  lis 
arteries  come  fr«m  the  cccliac,  and  are 
very  numerousj  its  veins  arife  chiefly 
from  the  fplenic  branch  of  ihe  vena  por- 
ta? 5  and  its  nerves  are  from  the  ¡nter- 
collals  and  the  par  vagum.  See  the  ar- 
tilles Artery,  Vein,  Gfr. 
Jv  has  a  very  remarkable  aperture,  by 
which  it  nny  be  convenicnlly  diílendcd 
by  inflationj  and  there  are  ger.erally 
fome  fmall  holes  in  it,  though  ihc  large 
ones,  from  which  it  got  the  ñame  rete, 
are  advcntiiious. 

The  ufes  of  ihe  omentum  are,  i.  By 
lubricity,  to  render  the  natural  and  nc- 
cfffary  motions  of  the  inteftines  eafy,  a, 
To  cher  iíli  and  defend  the  inteftines  from  • 
cold.  3.  To  afliíl  in  the  formation  of  the 
hile,  the  fatty  part  of  which  is  whollyow. 
ini;  10  thevefleis  of  the  omenium}  evtry 
thing  that  returns  from  this  part  goirg  (o 
the  livcr.  /[.  To  températe  the  acriitiO- 
ny  of  the  huinours.  And,  probably,  5, 
To  lei  vp,  as  all  ihe  other  fat  of  the  bo. 
dy,  to  give  it  nouriíhment,  when  it  is  in- 
rapable  of  being  nouriíhed  any  other  way, 
f^//.7;g  dci,vn  of  the  Omentum.  On 
lar^c  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  the 
orner.tum  will  frequtntly  protrude  it- 
felf  throiigh  the  wound,  eiiher  alone, 
cr  with  fome  porticn  of  the  inieftinci 
"When  Ibis  is  the  cafe,  the  fird  bufi- 
ncfs  is  to  enquire  whcther  the  protrud- 
ed  part  piefei  ViS  its  hear,  mojílure,  and 
natural  cclour:  if  it  is  not  found  f^u!* 
ty  in  any  of  thefe  circumíiances,  it  niuft 
be  genily  relurned  ;  Í3ut  when  the  ftrait» 
nefs  of  the  wound  forbids  this,  the  pro- 
truded  part  muft  be  taken  ofF  dofe 
to  the  wound,  and  tlie  wound  healtd 
according  to  ihe  common  form.  The 
omentum  in  this  caíe  vvill  adhere  to 
the  interna]  part  of  the  wound,  with- 
out bringing  on  any  diforder,  or  incon* 
veniemre  to  the  paiient.  But  where  the 
inteíiines  fall  out  at  the  fame  time,  the 
omentum  is  to  be  fomented,  by  an  aj" 
filhnt,  with  warm.milk  and  water,  liH 
the  intefii^nes  are  returned.  See  thear- 
ticle Intestines. 

If  any  part  of  the  protruded  omentym 
be  cok!,  dry,  livid,  putrid,  orconupt* 
td,  the  mortified  pait  muíl  be  entireiy 
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ciit  ofF  before  tíie  reíl  ís  returned,  left 
the  rcighhouring  parts  ílioitid  be  hrought 
into  confent,  which  woultl  íneviiably 

•  prove  fatal  to  ihe  patient.  Heiíhr  d¡- 
re6ls  that  the  corrupted  part  be  taken  ofF 
in  this  manner:  país  a  waxed  tliread  two 
ortiitee  times  round  íhc  íbund  part  of 

•  the  omentum,  near  the  place  whei  e  it  is 
injured,  and  friften  it  with  a  knot,  to 
prevent  any  ha:moru'iage  fiom  eníuing 
after  the  reduclion  of  it  j  whtn  you  have 
made  a  fecine  ligatura,  takc  off  the  cor- 
rupted part  with  the  knife,  or  fcifiars, 
and  retuin  what  is  found,  lenving,  at 
leall,  the  length  of  a  foot  of  the  ligature 
lianging  out  of  the  wound  of  the  abdo- 
men, tiil  it  íl'ps  oíF  from  the  found  pait 
of  ihe  omentum.  The  wounJ  niuíi  be 
dreíled  in  the  common  way,  the  dcpend- 
ing  part  of  it  being  kept  open  by  a  large 
teiit :  and,  at  every  drcíling,  the  liga- 
ture  rrjuít  be  puUed  a  Jittle  gently  for- 
ward,  till  it  has,  at  length,  entirely 
ílipped  off  from  the  found  part  of  the 
omentum. 

OMERS,  crST.  Omers,  a  city  of  Ar- 
tois,  in  the  írench  Netherlands,  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Dunkirk,  and  eighteen 
fouth  eaft  of  Calais. 

OMITTAS,  or  non  omittas.  See  the 
article  Non  omittas. 

OMLANDS,  a  divifion  of  the  province  of 
Groningen,  in  the  United  Provinces. 

OMMEN,  a  town  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  OveryíTel,  fiiuat- 
ed  on  the  leífer  Vecht,  fevenieen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Deventer. 

OMMENBURG,  or  AmelbuRg,  a  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  landgravate  of  HeíTe, 
fituared  five  miles  eaft  of  Marpurg. 

OMOPlIAGIA,  an  antient  greek  feftival, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  furnamed  Omo- 
phagos,  i.  e,  eater  of  raw  fleíh.  Thfs 
feftival  was  obferved  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  other  feftivals  cf  Bacchus,  in 
v.hich  they  counterfeited  madnefs;  what 
was  peculiar  to  it,  was  that  the  woríhipers 
ufed  to  eat  the  entrails  of  goals,  raw  and 
bloódy,  in  imitation  of  the  god,  who  was 
fupjíoled  to  do  the  fame  thing. 

OMOPHORIUM,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
liitledoak,  antiently  wore  by  the  biíhops, 
overtheir  íhoulders. 

OMOPLATE,  in  anatomy.  ís  iifed  in 
general  for  the  ílioulder,  but  moic  par» 
ticularly  for  the  two  bones  fi;uate  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  upperribs,  ene  on  cach 
fide,  c^lied  alfo  fcapula^  and  flioulder- 
blades,  .See  the  article  Se  apula. 
Thefe  bolles  are  broad,  and  efpecíally  in 
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ihe  middle;  thick  in  their  apophyfe?,  of 
a  triangular  fcrm,  concave  wilhin,  and 
convex  without,  and  are  joined  lo  the 
davicles. 

OMPHACIUM,  in  pharmacy,  ilie  juica 
of  unripe  grapes :  alfo  a  ñame  given  by 
fume  to  a  kind  of  oil,  pretended  to  be 
drawii  fiom  olives  while  green  and  four  : 
but  others  charge  it  as  an  impofture,  and 
aífirm  that  olives  yield  no  oil  at  all  nll 
perfc6\ly  ripe. 

OMPHALOCELE,  in  furgery,  the  fame 
with  exomphnlus,    See  Exompkalue, 

OMPH ALO -MESEN TERIC,  in  anato- 
my.  All  laíufes  arewrappedup  inat  lesít 
two  coats  or  membranes  j  molt  of  theín 
have  a  third,  called  allantoides,  or  uri- 
nary.  See  Allantoís  and  Foetus. 
Some,  as  the  dog,  cat,  haré,  Gf¿-.  have 
a  fourth,  which  has  two  blood  veíTel  s, 
i'/sí,  a  vein  and  an  artery,  called  om- 
phalo-mefenterics,  becaufe  pailing  along 
the  ílrlng  to  the  navel,  and  terminating 
in  the  mefentery. 

ONAND  AGOES,  one  of  the  tríbes  of  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Naticns,  íituated  on 
the  lake  Ontario,  orFrontenac,  inMorth 
.America ;   they  are  Allies  of  Great 
Britain, 

ONANÍA,  or  Onanism,  terms  which 
fome  late  empirics  have  framed,  to  de- 
note the  ciime  of  felf-pollution^  irien- 
tioned  in  fcripture  to  have  been  prac- 
tifed  by  Onan,  and  puniílied  ¡n  him  with 
death,    See  the'article  Pollution. 

ONEGA-LAK.E,  a  lake  upwards  of  an 
hundred  miles  long,  and  forty  broad, 
fituated  in  the  empire  of  Ruília,  between 
61°  and  63?  of  north  lat.  and  35*^  euít 
longitude. 

ONEGLIA,  a  port-town  of  Itajy,  feventy 
miles  fouth-wcft  of  Genoa,  fubje6l  to  the 
kingof  Sardinia:  eaft  long.  8°  30',  and 
north  lat.  44.**. 

ONEIROCRITICA,  cvstfon^niHn,  the  a;t 
of  intfc^preting  dreams,  or  predifling  fu*» 
ture  events  from  dreams.    See  the  ar-» 

ticle  DiVINATlON. 

Oneirociiiics  have  eftabliíhed  three  kinds 
of  dreams,  from  whicii  events  may  be 
predlíled :  i.  When  the  gods,  or  fpí- 
rits,  were  fuppofed  to  converfe  with  men 
in  thtir  íleep,  and  reveal  to  them  future 
cvehts.  2.  When  the  images  cf  the 
things  themfelves  were  reprelented  in  vi- 
f]on.  3.  When  future  events  were  re- 
vealed  by  types  and  figures.  Of  the  fiift 
kind  was  Agamemnon's  dream,  in  tlva 
fecond  lliad,  whcre  the  íhape  of  Neftor, 
advifed  him  to  give  ihe  Trojans  battle, 
13  O  *  pro- 
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promifing  hira  fucceft  and  vi£lory.    Of  as  there  were  lettera  in  theír  ñames: 

the  fecond  fort  was  thai  of  Alexander,  henee  Martíal  fayg, 

who  dreamed  that  he  was  to  be  murder-  Nae^jía  fex  c^aihis^  feptem  Jvfiina  hibaluu 

ed  by  CaíTsnder.  And  of  the  laft  fpecies  ONOMATOPOEIA,   in  giammar  and 

was'ihat  of  Hecuba,  who  dreamed  flie  rhetoric,  a  figure  where  words  are  formed 

had  conceived  a  firebrand.  to  refemble  the  found  made  by  ihethings 

ONERANDO  PRO  rata  portionis,  fignifíed  j  as  thebuz  of  bees,  ihecackh'ng 

in  lavv,  a  writ  ifiued  in  behalf  of  a  joint-  oí  hens,  ^r. 

tcnant,  or  tenant  in  oommon,  who  is  di-  ONONIS,  or  Anonis,  REst-harro\v, 

üraíned  for  more  lent  than  his  proportion  in  botany,  a  gciuis  cf  the  diadelphia  de- 

of  the  land  does  come  to.  candria  clafs  of  planas,  the   calyx  of 

ONGAR,  a  market-town  of  EíTex,  ten  which  is  a  peiianthiuin  ciu  into  five  feg- 

mllcs  weft  oí  ChelmsícrJ.  ments,  and  almoft  of  the  lenglh  of  the 

ONGLE'E,   in  heraldry,  an  appellation  corolla,  which  is  of  the  butierfiy  kindj 

gíven  ip  ihe  talons  or  claws  of  beaíts  or  the  fruit  is  a  turgid,  hairy  pod,  wiih  lwo 

bird?,  when  borne  of  a  diíferent  cclour  valves,  and  one  cell,  in  which  are  aftw 

from  that  üf  the  body  oF  ihe  animal.  kidney -fliaped   feeds.   .  See  the  artide 

0.  NI.  a  latin  contra6lion  ufcd  in  the  ex-  _  Anonis,  and  píate  XVIIC.  fig,  5. 

chi-quer,  by  the  íheriff,  when  he  maHes  The  root  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  ac- 

np  his  accounts  for  iíTues,  amerctmcnts  counted  attenuant  and  difcutient,  being 

and  mean  profits ;  at  which  time  he  ma»  ks  chiefly  prefcribed  ¡n  the  jaundice  and  ob- 

^pon  each  head  O.  NI.  ihereby  to  de-  ftru¿\¡ons  of  the  vifcera,  the  piles,  ^c. 

rote,  ^nereiuv^  m/l  knbeat  fiigicieníem  ONOPORDUM,  the  cotton-thjstle, 

fJí:¿?«^r¿?/w/f;/7  i  that  i?,  let  hini  becharg-  a  geni.i8  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia- 
ed,  unlefs  he  have  a  fufticient  difcharge  : '     sequshs  claís  of  plants,  the  compoumj 

whereupon  he  becomes  the  king's  debtor,  fiower  of  which  is  lubulofe  j  and  the  pro- 

and  a  debet  or  debt  is  fet  upon  his  head  ;  per  ones  monopetaious  and  funnel-fa- 

ín  which  cafe  the  otherparties  are  debiors  fliioned  ;  the  feeds  are  fingle,  crowned 

tp  the  íheriff.  wíth  dowr,  and  coniained  in  the  botton^ 

ON ION,  ¿-^/¿z,  in  botany,  £f<-,   See  Cepa.  of  the  cup.* 

CNISCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  inrei5)s,  QNOS,  in  ichthyology,  the  haddock.  Sec 

which  have  limbs,  but  no  wings,  and  the  article  Haddock. 

which  have  oblong  bodies  and  numerous  ONOTH,  a  town  of  Hungary,  fifty  milei 

legs,  or  more  ihan  fix  pairs.    The  cha-  norih-eaft  of  Buda,  fubjeé\  to  the  houfe 

r"aé\ers  of  the  opifcus  are,  that  tlie  body  cf  Aiiftria. 

is  íhort  and  broad,  and  appro^ching  to  ONRUST,  a  fmall  ifland  at  themoutiifif 

^n  oval  figure;  the  legs  are  feven  or  the  harbpyr  of  Éatavia  in  the  Eaft* 

cight  on  each  fide  ;  the  more  iifual  num-  Jodies, 

feer  is  feven.    This  genus  comprehends  ONSPACH,  or  A^'SPach.    See  the  ar» 

the  feveral  forts  of  wood  licc,  and  the  ticle  Anspach. 

millepes.                           '  ONTARIO,  or  Frontenac,  a  lakeof 

GNKOTOMY,  ín  furgery,  ihc  operatíon  Noith- America  :  fnuatéd  in  weft  long. 

of  opening  a  tumour,  or  abrcefs.    See  79**,  and  between  41^  and  43' norih  |at, 

thearticlesTuMOUR  and  Abscess.  ONTOLOGY,  or  Ontosophy,  thefci- 

pNOCLEA,  ín  botany,  a  genus  of  the  énce  or  doflrine  of  being,  in  the  general 

rryptogamia  filices  clafs :  the  fruit  con-  or  ab(!ra¿\  5  coincidirg    with  what  ¡s 

filts  of-  feveral  globular  cspfules,  with  othtrwife  cnlled  metaphyfics.  Scethcar* 

five  valvas  and  one  cell,  in  which  are  k-  .  ticle  M|-ta?hysics. 

vera),  long,  fmaÜ,  hairy  fceds.         '  ONYCOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divínalion 

ONOCRÓTALUS,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  by  mtans  of  the  n'ails  of  the  iingers,  Se? 

cpnnmonly  called  the  pelican.    See  the  the  anide  Divinatign, 

?riicic  Pelican.  ONYX,  in   natural  hlílory,  one  of  tlie 

CNOMANCY,  orratber  Onomamancy,  ff mipellucid  geps,  with  varioufly  colour« 

cyc/Lta,u£f.lí(í£j  a  branch  of  divinaiion,  which  ed  zones,  but  none  red  ;  being  cómpofíd 

íoreieis  the  gop'd  oí  bad  fpitune  of  a  man,  of  cryftaí,  debafed  by  a  fmall  admixlme 

from' the  letters  in  his  ñame.    See  the  of  earth^  and  made  up  eiiher  of  a  num* 

articlc  Divination'.  bt^r  of  flat  piales,  or' of  a  feries  of  coats 

From  miich  the  fame  principie  the  yciing  furronnding  a  central  nucleu?,  and  fep* 

Jlomans  toaíled  their  miltrelTcs  as  ofteñ  ratcd  fioni  cach  other  I7  veins  (jM 
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d;íFerent  colour,  refembling  zones  or 
belts. 

We  have  four  fpecies  of  this  gem.  i.  A 
bluifli-white  one,  with  broad  white  zoñes. 
a.  A  very  puré  onyx,  with  fnow-white 
veins.  3.  The  jafponyx,  or  horney- 
onyx,  with  green  zones.  4.  Thebrown 
pnyx,  wiih  bhiiíli -white  zones. 
The  antients  attributed  wonderful  pro- 
periies  to  the  onyx ;  and  imagined  that 
if  vvorn  on  the  fingcr  it  a61ed  as  a  car- 
diac  :  ihcy  have  alfo  recommended  it  as 
an  aftiingent,  but  at  prefent  no  regard  is 
paid  to  it. 

OOST,  a  kihi  for  drying  hops  after  they 
are  picked  from  the  ílalks. 
This  is  a  fquare  room  built  up  of  brick 
or  ftone,  ten  feet  wide,  more  oc  lefs,  and 
with  a  door  bn  oné  fide  :  in  the  midft  of 
this  room  is  a  fire-place,  about  thirteen 
inches  wide,  and  as  much  high  j  and  in 
length  reaching  fo  nearly  to  the  back  of 
the  kiln,  that  a  man  has  ¡uft  room  to  go 
round  it.    This  fire-place  is  called  a 
herfe,  and  the  fíre  is  let  out  into  the 
room  by  feveial  boles  in  the  fides.  Five 
feet  above  this,  is  laid  ihe  floor  on  which 
the  hops^ire  to  be  laid  to  dry,  and  this 
itiuft  have  a  wall  round  it  of  four  feet 
high,  to  knep  the  hops  íVom  falling  out : 
at  one  fide  of  the  upper  bed  muft  be 
mude  a  window  to  put  out  the  hops  as 
they  are  dried,  into  a  room  prepared  for 
them  j  the  beds  may  he  made  of  i.^ihs 
an  indi  fquare,  placed  at  a  qiiarter  of  an 
inch  diliance  fiom  one  another,  and  fup- 
portetl  by  beams  underneath  ;  or  it  may 
made  of  the  fame  laihs  placed  latticcr 
wife,  and  covered  with  large  plates  of 
double  tin,  taking  care  that  the  tin  plates 
be  wcll  folderod  j  or  inítead  of  thefe 
plates,  the  new  invented  liles  filled  with 
boles  may  be  ufed :  the  hops  are  to  be 
poured  on  this  bed  till  it  is  covered  about 
a  foot  thic)v  with  them,  and  ihey  biing 
fpread  even  with  a  rake,  the  fire  is  to  be 
lighted  in  the  fire-place  bclow  :  fome 
recommend  a  wood  fire,  but  experience 
(hews  that  iiothing  does  fo  well  as  char- 
coal  5  the  fire  muít  not  be  too  fíerce  aj 
firíl,  and  muft  not  fink  or  ílacken,  but 
rather  increafe,  till  the  hops  are  near 
dried,  left  the  moifture  or  fweat  wiiích 
the  fire  has  raifed,  fall  back  and  difcolour 
ihem  :  if  ihe  fioor  is  covered  wiih  tin 
plates,  or  the  new  invented  tiles,  the 
liops  may  be  ftirred  about  while  drying, 
\vhich  vvill  prevent  thofe  being  fcoiched 
which  would  otherwife  lie  al  thé  boíWm» 
§ee  lije  a^ticle  Ho?o 
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es  or  OpSTERGO,  the  north  divifion  of  ^fH- 
Fritríland,  one  of  the  United  Provinces. 
OOZY  Gi'oundj  a  ñame  given  by  ths  íca- 

men  to  foft,  ílimy  cr  muddy  ground. 
OPACITY,  in  philofophy,  a  quality  of 
bodies  which  renders  them  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  light,    See  Ljght. 
The  opacíty  and  tranfparency  of  bodles 
ín  general  are  occafioned  ihiis  :  let  A  B 
(píate.  CLXXXVm.  fíg.  ^.       j.)  be 
thefujfaccof  an  opake  body  ABCD, 
a  ray  of  light  GH  falüng  thereon  in  the 
point  H,  will  in  part  be  iefle(5led  ínío  the 
ray  H  I,  and  by  this  refle6led  ray,  the 
point  H  becomes  vifible  to  the  eye  at  I ; 
and  thus  all  the  points,  and  confequentlj' 
the  whole  furfáce,  is  made  vifible  by  that 
part  of  the  ljght  which  it  reflefls,  But 
the  other  part  of  the  ray,  entering  into 
the  body,  being  irregularly  refrafted  and 
refle5led  thro^gh  its  infernal  fubítance  of 
particles  and    pore?,  becomes  dívided, 
diííipated,  abf^rbed  and   loft  therein; 
and  therefore,  as  roñe  of  the  rays  can 
come  from  the  internal  parts  to  the  eye» 
fo  none  of  thofe  parts  can  be  vifibie  j  and 
the  body  in  that  cafe  is  «aid  to  be  opake. 
In  order  to  this  we  muíl  confider,*  that 
though  the  whole  body  be  opake,  ytt  the 
particles  of  fuch  a  body  are  not  fingiy 
opake,  but  freely  tranfmit  the  light  wiih- 
out  refleSling  any  part  between  the  fur- 
faces,  and  are  thertfore  in  themfelves 
tranfparent}  and  were  thefe  particles 
contiguous  to  each  biher,  tiie  light  would 
pafs  from  one  to  anotl^er,  and  fo  ihrougli 
the  whole,  widiout  refleólion  5  as  we  find 
by  experiment  it  will  pafs  thi  ough  feveral 
contiguous  pieces  of  poliíhed  glafs,  and 
thus  prodqce  tranfparency.    But  if  the 
particles  do  not  tpuch  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  inierfiices  or  pores  exceed- 
ing  fmall,  there  will  be  a  rcfíe<5lion  of 
light  at  cvery  pore  from  the  air  which  ít 
there  meets  with,  as  being  a  médium  of 
different  denfity.  For  it  is  known  by  ex- 
periment, that  though  a  ray  of  light  will 
pafs  from  one  piece  ofglafstoanother  that 
is  contiguous,  without  refleiflion,  yet  will 
it  not  pafs  from  the  glafs  through  the 
conJiguous  air  without  being  in  part  re- 
fleñed  5  confequently,  where  the  pores 
are  large  and  very  numerous,  there  the 
reflexión  of  light  will  be  fo  great  uppn 
the  whole  as  to  caufe  a  total  diífipation 
and  lofs  of  the  light  that  enters  the  body, 
and  fo  render  it  opake.    This  is  con- 
firmed  by  taking  ten  pieces  of  clear  glafs, 
and  laying  them  one  upon  another  over 
a  leaf  of  print  quite  dry,  and  having 
5  onl/ 
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«nly  aír  between  them  ;  then  takíng  ten 
othcr  pieces  of  the  fame  glafs,  and  putting 
them  into  water,  fo  tlíat  it  raay  fill  all 
their  interdices  ;  and  then  layíng  them 
on  ihe  fame  printed  papér  by  the  oiher, 
a  perfon  looking  through  each,  will  lee 
ihe  print,  or  reading,  miich  mere  di- 
'íVmá,  clear  and  bri-ghc  through  thelatter 
pieces  than  through  the  former,  the  rays 
being  more  regulatly  tranfmltted  through 
them  vvhere  the  denfity  cf  the  parts  is  not 
To  unequal,  and  alio  with  mnch  lel's  re- 
íie¿iion  tban  through  the  other,  vvhere 
the  íight  undergoes  a  confiderabie  reflec- 
tion  at  every  interftice  or  piale  cf  air  be- 
tween the  glafi'es. 

It  is  henee  alfo  that  tranfparent  bodies 
are  rendered  opake  by  feparating  their 
p^rts,  and  rendtring  them  more  porous  : 
thus  beer,  before  it  is  raií'ed  into  froth, 
js  tranfparent ;  but  the  froth,  by  reafon 
of  its  pores,  becomes  opake  ;  thus  dry 
paper  is  more  opake  than  that  which  is 
wetted  with  water  or  oil,  becaufe  more 
porous :  thus  the  cculus  mundi  ftone  is 
more  opake  when  di  y  than  when  íleeped 
in  water  ;  and  glafs,  reduccd  lo  powder, 
3S  no  longer  tranfparent.  tlence  it  foi- 
lows,  ihat  the  parts  of  bodies,  and  their 
pores,  muft  nct  be  lefs  than  a  certain 
•definite  bignefs  to  render  them  opaíce  ; 
for  the  opakeft  bodies,  ir  their  partá  be 
fubtilely  divided,  becomes  perfe¿lly  tranf- 
parent :  thus'  copper,  diíTolved  in  aqua- 
fortis,  has  all  its  particics  pellucid  j  and 
the  whole  folunon  is  tranfparent  :  ihus  a 
bubble  blov/n  cff  foap  water,  may  become 
fo  thin  on  the  top  as  to  refie6l  no  light, 
.but  will  tranfmit  the  whole  :  thus  water, 
íaits,  gtafs,  ftones,  &c.  ihough  they  are 
as  porous  as  other  bcdies,  yet  their  parts 
•and  interdices  are  too  fmaíl  to  caufe  re- 
flefííons  in  their  common  furfaces, 
ThereforCj  in  all  tranfparent  bodies,  as 
3'EFC,.(íbu/.  n^  2.)  a  ray  of  light, 
ICL,  falüng  on  its  furíace,  m  the  point 
L,  will  ihere  be  in  that  part  refleíled,  as 
before  into  the  ray  L  Mj  the  oiher  part 
w\]\  go  regulaily,  or  in  a  leóiiüneal  di- 
reflion  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  fur- 
íace at  N,  whtre  mecting  with  the  air, 
(a  médium  of  a  different  deníity)  itwili 
^^e  in  part  refleíled  again  into  the  ray 
NO;  the  other  part  gocs  out  to  theeye 
at  P  5  by  which  means,  all  the  internal 
parts  from  whence  that  ray  comes,  will 
be  rendered  vifihle  tó  the  eye  :  and  fmce 
this  may  be  conceived  of  every  point  in 
Lhc  bod}',  it  is  eafy  to  underñaad  how 
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the  whole  becomes  tranfparent  See  Re- 
FLECTiON  and  Refraction. 
OPAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  the 
chroaftaces  genus  of  gems.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Chroastaces.  . 
The  opal  is  a  geni  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  and  has  been  efteemed  by  many  in 
áll  ages  of  very  great  valué,  though  at 
prefent  it  is  of  lefs  valué;  in  proportion 
to  its  fjze,  than  any  of"  the  finer  gems. 
It  is  fofter  than  any  other  of  the  fine 
genis,  and  is  difíicult  to  poliíli  [q  any 
degrce  of  nicety.  J.t  is  found  of  varioiis 
íhapes  and  fizes;  its  moft  frequent  bip. 
nefs  is  between  that  of  a  pea  and  a  borfe- 
bean,  but  it  is  found  as  fmall  as  the  head 
.  of  a  large  pin,  and  has  been  feen  of  the 
fize  of  a  large  walnut.  Its  figure  is  very 
various  and  uncertain,  but  ijt  is  nevcr 
found  in.a  cryílallifürm  or  coluinnar 
fíale  j  its  moíl  ufual  íhape  is  an  irregii- 
Jarly  oblong  one,  convex  abóve,  ílatted 
at  hottom,  and  dentcd  with  various  finu- 
oíities  at  its  fides.  It  is  ofíen  found 
among  the  loofe  earth  of  mountains, 
fonietimes  on  the  fliores  of  rivers,  ánd 
jiot  unfrequently  bedded  in  the  coarftr 
kinds  of  jafper.  It  is  found  in  Egypl, 
Arabia, 'fome  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Europe :  thofe  of 
Europe,  are  principally  from  Bohemia, 
flnd  are  of  a  greeniíh  or  greyifli  rolourj 
the  colour  of  other  opals  much  refeinbles 
the  fineft  mother  of  pearl,  its  báfis  feerr»- 
ing.  a  bluiíli  or  greyirti  white,  but  wiih 
a  property  of  refíeéling  all  ú\t  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  as  turned  dififerently  lo  the 
light.- 

OPALIA,  ín  antiquity,  feafls  celsbratcd 
at  Rome  in  honóúr  of  the  goddefs  Ops. 
Varro  fays  they  were  held  on  the  nine- 
teenth  of  December,  which  was  one  of 
the  days  of  the  fatiirnalía :  thefe  lwo 
feaíls  were  celebrated  in  the  fame  month, 
becaufe  Saturn  and  Ops  were  huíband 
and  wifé  :  the  vows  oíFered-  to  the  god-» 
defs  were  made  fitting  on  the  ground. 

OPEN  Jlrnik,  in  fortification.  that  part  of 
the  flank  which  is  covered  by  the  orillon. 
See  the  anide  Flank. 

OPENING  ofiraicbesy  is  the  firft  breakíng 
of  ground  by  ihe  befiegers,  in  ordcr  to 
carry  on  their  approaches  towards  a  place, 
See  the  article  'I  renches. 

Opening  ofgates,  in  aürology,  is  when 
one  planet  feparates  from  another,  and 
■  prefently  applies  to  a  third  j  bearing  rule 
•  iñ  a  fign  oppofite  to  that  ruled  by  the 
planet,  wUh  whicb  i;  was  before  joined. 
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OPERA,   a  dramatic  compofition  fet  to 
mufic,  and  fung  on  the  ítage,  accompa- 
nied  vvith  mufical  inítrumcnts,  and  en- 
riched  wiihmagnificentdreíTes,  machines, 
and  other  decorations.     Bruyere  fays, 
that  it  is  eíTential  to  the  opera  10  keep  the 
mind,  the  eyes,  and  eais,  in  an  inchánt- 
ment.    We  derive  the  opera  from  the 
Venetians,  among  whom  it  is  held  ene 
of  the  principal  glories  of  the  carnival. 
Ftom  the  firít  rile  of  the  italian  theatre, 
mufic  has  always  been  intermixed  vvith 
aftion.    The  method  of  introducing  ¡t 
¡nto  the  dr^ma,  has  varied  accoi'ding  to 
the  feveral  junáures.    At  firít  ¡t  began 
by  the  chorus  always  beingrung;  then 
the  prologues,  interludes  in  verfe,  and 
epilogue.     When  the  theatre,   by  the 
final  pro:Íii61ions  of  a  more  poliflied  age, 
began  to  improve,  the  pra¿lice  of  ¡nter- 
mixing  mufic  with   the  reprefentaiion 
of  true  tragedies  or  comedies,  wore  out 
•  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  both  were 
rppiefentcd  ¡n  the  taíle  and  fimplicity  of 
the  antients.    By  this  fudden  change 
we  may  calily  conccive  that  the  ufe  of 
mufic  was  quite  laid  afide,  becaufe  in- 
confiftent  with  thefe  regular  reprcfenta- 
tions,    Sometime  afier,  the  poeis  aban- 
doned  that  feverity  for  which  they  had 
been  fo  remarkable  at  ihe  begiñning  of 
tlieir  reformation  ;  ñor  does  any  italian 
writer  inform  us  of  the  reafons.  After 
that  tragedles  were  reprefenied  wiihout  a 
chorus,  muíic  was  again  admitted  into 
the  proloo'je  of  comedies,  and,  by  de- 
grees,  they  introduced  interludes  which 
had  norelation  tothe  main  fubjeft  ;  fome- 
times  thofe  interludes  were  unconneóled 
onc  wiih  another,  and  each  made  an  ac- 
ilon  apart  5  but  very  often,  three  or  four- 
interludes  formed   a  continued  a£l¡on, 
which  was  á  greal  embellifliment  to  the 
principal  piece, 

Formerly  the  oppra  comprehended  all 
fnbjeils  j  but  fmcc  themáchmery  has  been 
laid  afide,  it  deals  no  longer  in  fables 
divinities,  miifit',  paftoral,  and  the  like, 
but  confines  iifeíf  entirely  to  hiílory. 
The  oíd  operas  that  have  come  to  our 
hands,  are  proofs  of  the  italian  genius 
in  treating  hitlorical  fubje6ls:  but  at 
prefent  a  barrennefs  of  imagination  feems 
to  have  l'ucceeded  this  feriijliy,  the  french 
tragedles  being  commonly  pillaged  to 
fuinifli  out  their  plans,  theír  fcenes,  and 
tvfcn  their  thoughts. 
OPERATION,  in  general,  the  aa  of 
enerting  or  exercifing  fome  power  or 
facuity,'upon  which  an  eftl-a  follows.  . 
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The  nobleft  operatíon  ín  men  ís  that  by 
the  fchcolmen,  called  vital  or  immanent, 
^•iz.  the  operations  of  the  mind  ;  which, 
with  regard  to  the  underftsnding,  is 
threefoid  ;  apprehcnfion  or  perception, 
difcretion  or  judgment,  and  realbning 
or  difcourfe ;  the  direflion  of  whicb 
makes  the  ohjeél  of  logic.  See  the  ar- 
tide  Pf.rception,  &c, 
With  regard  to  the  wlll,  the  immanent 
operations  are  willing  and  nilling,  to 
which  are  rcferred  loving  and  hating. 
From  the  will  alfo  proceed  feníitive  ard 
locomoíivc  operations,  as  íeeing,  fpeak- 
ing,  walking,  &c, 
Operatíon,  in  chíiurgery  and  medicine, 
denotes  a  melhodical  a^ion  of  the  hand 
on  the  human  body,  in  order  to  re- 
eftabliíh  health.  Chirurgical  operations 
are  perfoí  med  differently  and  on  various 
partsofthe  bcdy,  as  blood-letting,  and 
other  operations  of  the  like  nature; 
operations  on  the  head,  on  the  eyes,  the 
nofe,  themouih,  the  neck,  the  bréaíi,  the 
abdomen,  and  the  parís  ofgeneraticn  j  al- 
io operations  of  lithotomy,  iincier  which 
are  induded  the  hígh  operatíon,  the  lateral, 
operatíon,  and  the  lew  operatíon  :  oiher 
cptraticns  are  thofe  in  ihe  art  oí  míd- 
wifery,  operations  on  the  anus,  on  ths 
extreme  parts,  f^c.  each  of  which  are  de- 
fcribed  under  iheír  feveral  heads,  nnd 
refcrred  to  from  the  feveral  fubjeíis,  See 
PhlecotOíMY,  Couchin'g,  Litho- 
TOMY  ;  as  alfo,  Head,.  Nose,  (h'c, 
.  The  beít  authors  on  chirnrgícaJ  opera- 
tions in  general,  are  Celfiis,  ^ginet,'?, 
Para?ns,  Fabr,  ab  Aquapendente,  So- 
lingens,  Nnchius,  Verduc,  Vauguion, 
Chanvricre,  Dionis,  Pafynus,  Alalierus, 
Garangeot,  Marinus,  Hdíitr,  Sharp,  ^c, 
Operatíon  ís  more  particularly  uíld  in 
medicine,  for  the  manrer  wherein  any 
remedy  produces-  ¡ts  falut?.ry  tffea ;  or 
that  fe!  íes  of  aílíons,  medíate  or  inime- 
diate,  whereby  its  remete  end  ¡s  ac- 
taine^. 

The  feveral  operations  of  each  kind  of 
medicines  may  he  feen  under  their  feverJil 
heads.  See  Fmetic,  DlURETics, 
Emollients,  Errhines,  Cfr. 
Operations,  in  cheniiíiry,  denote  the 
pioceíTes  or  experimcnts  whereby  bodies 
aie  changed  agretably  tothe  rules  of  the 
ait,  and  to  the  end  propofed  ihcrein. 
All  chemical  operations  itquirea  ceriain 
or  determínate  heat  or  degree  of  fiíe,  in 
order  to  perfonn  them  with  the  great- 
eft  advaníages;  and  this  heat  muíl  be 
aífigned  and  obtained  in  every  cafe,  to 

the 
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■  ihe  great  improvement  of  chymlfiry.  See 
ihe  articles  Heat  and  FiRE. 
The  clianges  chymiftry  produces  in  bo- 
dies,  are  reducible  to  two  kinds,  uiz, 
an  unión  of  parts  and  a  feparation 
thereof :  thus  chyoiifíry  either  léparates 
rpiiit?,  lalis,  oils,  &c,  or  compounds 
ihcm  together.  A  chemical  operation 
ihen  coniiíts  in  changing  the  fituation  of 
tbe  parts,  paiticularly  either  in  moving 
fome  paits,  but  noi  thevvhole,  which  is 
called  (éparating ;  or  in  adding  new 
p.^iis,  which  is  called  iiniting.  AU 
chemical  operations,  therefore,  are  re- 
dncibie  10  two  general  kinds,  ^víz.  fiich 
whereby  ihc  parts  of  bodies  before  joined 
orunitedaie  ftparateti,  which  the  aniient 
chemiíts  called  Iblution  5  01  luch  whereby 
the  parts  befare  disjoined  are  conibined 
or  united,  called  coagulation,  Some, 
hovvever,  ohyiS:  digeltion  as  a  third 
Ipecies  cf  operation,  bul  Boerhaave  íliews 
íliat  it  is  a  compoliiíon  cf  both.  Moít 
chemiíis,  howevcr,  look  upon  this  di- 
vifton  as  l'carcely  accurate  and  minute 
cnough,  and  fubaivide  the  art  ínlo  a 
riuniber  cf  paiticular  and  fubordinate 
opeiation?,  as  caltination,  Vitrificaiion, 
dKilllaíion,  fuhlimation,  cohobaiion, 
aroalgamstíon,  fernientation,  putrefac- 
tion,  &c,  See  the  articles  Calcina- 
TION,  VlTRIFlCATION,  &C. 
"Di,  Shaw  obtervcs  that  the  different  fue- 
cefs  of  chimlcal  operations,  may  be 
greatly  owing  to  the  particular  vapouis  or 
tfduvii  floating  in  the  laboratory  whcre 
fuch  operations  are  performed  :  thus  if 
frtit  of  tartar  be  run  per  delíquium  where 
vinegar  is  diflilling,  it  beconies  regene- 
rated  tartar,  a  ibinsj  very  different  from 
that  intendfd.  See  Laboratory. 
OPERATOR,  a  períbn  who  peifoims  an 
operation  :  thus  en  operator  in  furgety 
and  medicine,  is  one  who  opérales  or 
v/orks  with  the  handon  the  human  body, 
to  prefervc  or  reftore  its  health  j  henee 
a  lithoiomift  is  called  an  operator  fov  the 
ílor.e ;  a  perfon  who  couches  catarafls, 
&c.  an  operator  for  the  eyes  j  and  one 
who  draws  tteih,  &V.  an  optrator  for  ihe 
teeih. 

OPHiDION,  ir»  ic'nihyology,  a  j^enus  of 
ihe  acanihopteí yolous  dais  of  fiílies,  llie 
body  í)f  wImcIi  ¡s  tong,  fubcylindric,  and 
lias  ihree  fius ;  ihe  branchioítege-mem- 
brane  cr.ntainá  feven  bones,  they  are 
oblong,  flendcr,  and  íbmewhat  crooked, 
andaré  with  gjcat  difficulty  diítinguifiitd, 
unlcfs  the  fiíh  nave  the  íkin  firít  taken  ofF. 
Of  ihisgenus  ihe:<  are  tNvo  rpecies, 
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the  ophidion  with  four  beards  on  thfi 
lower  jaw,  growing  to  the  fize  of  a  large 
cel  í  and  the  ophidion  without  beards 
growing  to  about  a  foot  and  a  halfJong, 

Ophidion,  is  alfo  the  ñame  whereby  foníe 
authors  cali  that  fpecies  of  the  fyngnathus 
commoniy  lermed  the  fea-adder. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM,  in  botany,  the  plant 
adder's  tongue,  See  the  article  Adder's 

OPHIOMANCY,  •04tVav76;«,  ín  anti, 
quity,  the  art  of  making  predi6lions  From 
iérpents.  Thus  Calchas,  on  feeing  a 
fcrpent  devour  eight  fparrows  with  theír 
dam,  foretoid  the  duration  of  the  fiege  of 
Troy.  And  the  feven  quoils  oí  a  ferpent 
that  was  feen  on  Anchifes's  tomb,  were 
interpreled  to  mean  the  feven  years  that 
TEneas  wandered  from  place  to  place  be* 
íore  he  an  ived  in  Latiuni.  Thus,  VirgiL 
TEn.I.  5.  V.  85. 

Septem   eti'wi  ^ros¡  feptcna  'volumuis, 
traxit. 

OPHIORHIZA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plañís, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a  fingle  leafed, 
permanentperianthium,  cut  intofive  feg- 
mentsj  the  corolla  confiHs  of  a  fingí»' 
funncl-failiioned  petal ;  the  fruit  is  a 
broad,  obtufe,  bilobaied  capfule,  con- 
taining  a  great  many  angular  feeds. 

OPHIOXYLON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe 
polygamia-monoecia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a  very  fmall  ptriar- 
thium,  cutinio  five  fegmenis;  thecorolli 
confiüs  of  a  fingle  funnel-fliaped  peía!, 
the  fruit  of  the  hermaphrodiie  is  a  didy- 
mous  bilocular  berry,  in  which  is  a  fingle 
roundifli  feed, 

OPHITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fort  cf 
variegated  marble,  of  a  duíky-green 
ground,  fprinkled  with  fpots  of  a  lighier 
green,  otherwife  called  fcrpentíne,  See 
the  aiticle  Marcle. 

Opiutes,  in  chorch  hiftory,  chriílían 
hereiics,  focalled  both  from. the  vcneration 
ibey  had  for  the  ferpent  that  tempted  Evc, 
and  the  woiíhip  they  paid  to  a  real  fer- 
pent ;  they  pretended  that  the  ferpent 
was  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  hetaughtmcn 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil :  they 
dillingniílied  between  Jefus  and  Cbrift  j 
Jefus,  they  faid,  was  born  of  the  virgin, 
but  Chrill  carne  down  fiom  heaven  to 
be  united  with  him  :  Jefus  was  crucified, 
but  Chrill  had  left  bim  to  return  to  hea- 
ven. They  diflinguiflied  the  God  of  tlie 
Jews,  whom  they  termed  Jaldabaolb, 
írom  the  fupreme  God  :  to  the  foriner 
they  afcribed  the  body,  to  the  latter^the 
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foul  of  men.  Thcy  had  a  líve-ftTpent 
which  they  kept  in  a  kind  of  cagej  at 
certain  times  they  opened  the  cage  door 
and  called  the  ferpent :  the  animal  carne 
out,  and  mouniing  iipon  the  table, 
tvvincd  itfelf  about  Tome  loaves  of  bread; 
this  bread  they  broke  and  diftributed  it  to 
the  company,  wboall  kiíTed  the  ferpent  ¡ 
this  they  called  their  Eucharift. 

OPHRIS,  or  Ophrys,  twyblade,  ín 
botany,  a  genus  of  tbe  gynan.dria-dian- 
diia  clafs  of  plants,  tbe  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  five  oblong  petulsj  and  the 
fruit  is  an  oval  capíule,  containing  a 
multitude  of  duíl-Iike  feeds. 

OPHTHALMIA,  o'¡6:t>.^íít,  ¡n  medicine, 
an  inflammation  of  ihe  membranes 
which  inveíl  tbe  eye ;  efpecially  of  the 
adnata,  or  atbugineous  coat.  See  Eye. 
The  eyes  are  very  much  inflamed  with , 
great  pain,  tenfion,  tumour,  heat,  and 
rednefs;  and  fometimts  there  is  fuch  a 
ftrong  fenfation  of  prickíng  in  (he  eye, 
as  if  it  was  caufed  by  a  necdle  or  ihorn. 
The  eyes  at  firft  are  ful!  of  rcalding  tears, 
which  are  followed  by  a  piliiifous  mat- 
ter,  fometimes  fmall  in  qiiantity,  and 
fometimes  more  plentiful :  a  fordes  ad- 
heres  to  the  greater  angle  of  the  eye  j  and 
when  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  nelgh- 
bouring  parts  will  fwel],  cven  as  fir  as 
the  checks,  with  a  flrong  polfation  of  the 
adjacent  arterie?.  The  fmall  blood- 
vcíTels  are  vífible,  wijich.  in  heaith  are 
not  to  be  feen,  and  all  the  white  of  the 
eye  becomes  red.  If,  belídes  thefe  ex- 
tcrnal  figns,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
moths,  duft,  flies,  ^c,  floating  in  the 
air,  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
retina,  which  Dr.  Pitcairn  calis  the  in- 
ternal  ophthalmia.  See  the  aiticle 
Difeafes  of  ihe  E^E. 
As  íd  all  the  diíeaí'es  of  the  eyes,  fo 
efpecially  in  their  inflammation,  Hoíf- 
man  áhtSis  the  paiient  to  abílain  frofn  all 
fpirítuous  liquors,  the  fmoke  of  tobáceo, 
and  fternutaiories  ;  be  mufl  likewife  avoid 
fmoky  rooms,  tbe  vapours  of  onions  and 
garlic,  as  alfo  all  vivid  lights  and  glaving 
colours,  The  drink  may  be  water  alone, 
or  a  deco^ion  of  fennel-feeds,  hart?- 
horn  and  barley  ;  ibe  aüment  mufl:  be 
light  of  digeftion.  Inteniperance  of  all 
kinds  rcndcrs  perfons  Hable  to  ibis  dif- 
eafe; as  alfo  a  keen  north-wind,  and 
looking  eameftly  at  the  fire,  fun,  or 
glaring  colours;  likewife  metallic  va- 
pours, coíUvenefs,  and  unufiial  refrige- 
rations  of  the  extreme  parís,  efpecially 
w  menftruation,  Sometimcs  it  is  ow* 
Vot.  IIÍ. 
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jng  to  other  difeafes,  as  the  fmall  pox, 
meafles  fdirvy,  and  the  driving  back 
the  gouíy  matíer. 

A  flight  ophtbalmia  is  eafily  cured  i  a 
more  feveic  one  generaily  continúes  a 
montb  or  longer,  and  ofren  lea  ves  a  fpot 
in  the  cornea,  or  depraves  the  bumonis 
of  the  eye, 

Sydenham  diie£ls  the  patient  to  t3ke 
away  ten  oiinces  of  blood,  and  ihe  next 
morning  to  give  tbe  coniimon  purging 
potion,  which  may  be  repeated  twice 
more,  wiih  tbe  intcrpofition  of  two  days 
belween  every  doíe ;  and  at  nigbt  an 
oimcc  of  diacodtum.  On  the  days  in 
which  pmging  is  omitted,  let  ihc  patient 
takc  four  ounce?;,  thr(»  or  four  times  ¡n 
a  day,  of  the  emulfion  of  the  four  greater 
cold  feeds,  and  white  poppy  feeds :  ex- 
ternally,  take  plantane- water,  red  rofe?, 
and  frog.fpawn,  of each  one  ounce,  and 
prepared  powder  cf  tutty  one  dram  ;  • 
make  a  coilyrium,  and  let  a  few  drops 
he  dropped  in  the  eyes  twice  in  a  day, 
hut  not  till  afier  the  firíi  purge, 
If  tbe  difeafe  docs  not  yield  to  repeated 
cathartics  and  blceding,  give  an  ounce  cf 
diacodium  <.very  right.  In  a  ftrumous 
ophtbalmia,  calomtl  is  the  only  remedy, 
according  to  Pitcairn.  In  the  mean 
while  he  recomiTíends  the  application  cf 
bliílers  to  the  neck,  and  after  tbat 
fetons,  or  iiTues  at  leaíl.  HoíFman,  be- 
íldes  bliíler?,  fetons,  fefr.  rccommends 
cupping,  with  fcarification  in  the  nape  of 
tbe  neck  and  bohind  the  eais;  and  in 
the  violent  fort  of  ibis  difeafe,  bleeding 
in  the  jugular ;  as  alfo  finapífms  of 
rocket-feeds  boiied  in  wine,  and  thpn 
put  into  fmall  i^ags,  and  applied  to  the 
nape  of  ihe  neck  or  to  tbe  arni-piis  :  for 
inward  ufe  he  recommends  an  infufion,  in 
the  manner  of  tea,  of  valerian-root, 
liquorice,  eider  flowers,  and  fennel-feed, 
drank  plentifully  ;  and  beforethe  drink- 
ing  of  it  to  receive  the  vapanr  or  íleam 
inio  the  eyes :  externally,  Shaw  recom- 
mends a  dram  of  campbor  to  be  diíTolved 
in  an  ounce  of  french  brandy,  ufed  as  a 
coilyrium.  Junker  fays,  if  this  compo- 
fition  makes  the  eye  fmart  too  much, 
blowing  iherein  will  foon  take  oíF  the 
brandy,  and  leave  all  the  campbor  be- 
hind  :  but  when  there  is  a  corroding 
acrimony,  HoSftnan  recommends  the 
mucilage  of  quince- feeds,  with  rofe- 
water,  with  a  very  little  faffron,  to 
which  if  it  is  neceflary  a  little  opium  muy 
be  addtd  :  and  every  evening  températe 
pediluvia  may  be  ufcd.  In  a  cbionical 
J3  P  ophihalmia; 
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ophthalmia,  where  there  ís  a  conlinual 
dripping  oí' á  falt,  íliai  p  lympha,  mix  a 
fcrnple  oí  whiíe  vilriol  with  two  drams 
of  unfalreil  buttcr,  of  v.'hich  pur  as  much 
as  the  fizeof  a  pea"  into  llie  ortater  angle 
of  the  eyc,  repealing  ¡t  now  and  thcn. 
Dr.  Cheyne  fays^thiop's  mineral,  taken 
in  a  large  dofe,  twicc  a  day,  and  conti- 
nued  a  long  time,  ncver  íails  curing  an 
invetérate  ophdnlmia. 

CPIITHALMICS,  medicines  good  m 
dilbrdcrs  of  the  eycf?.    See  Eye. 

Ofhtualmíc  nerves,  the  nfdi  pair  of 
the  hcad.    See  the  artícle  Neuves,  • 

OFHTH ALMOGRAPHI A,  the  defcrip. 
tion  of  tile  eve.   See  the  artide  EvE. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  a  branch  of 
phyfiognomy,  which  deduces  the  knovv- 
ícdge  of  n  nian's  leniper  and  manner^ 
from  the  appesrance  ot  his;  eyes, 

OPIATESj  medicines  of  a  thicker  confift- 
cnce  than  a  fyrup,  prepare<i  with  opiiim 
fcarcely  fluid.  They  conílít  of  various 
jngredients,  mzóe**  up  wiih  honey  or 
jyiup;  and  are  lo  be  ulVd  for  a  long 
time  eíther  for  purgalive,  alteralive  or 
corroborative  íntentions.  Henee  there 
are  opiates  of  three  kinds  j  that  is,  of  a 
purgative,  an  alteralive,  and  of  a  cor- 
roboraling  qualily. 

The  word  opiate  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general, 
for  any  medicine  given  with  an  intention 
to  procure  íleep,  wheiher  in  ihe  lorm  of 
clefíuaries,  drops,  or  pills,  of  which 
kind  is  Mattiiew's  pill  5  the  beft  meihod 
of  prep?.rin5  which,  according  to  Dr. 
J:imes,  is  as  follows :  take  of  the  ex- 
ira6l  of  opium,  of  b!ack  hellebore,  of 
líqi;orice,  and  the  foap  of  tartar,  each 
foiir  cunees;  let  the  hellebore  and  li- 
quoric€  he  made  into  a  fublile  powder  ; 
beat  and  mix  th^fe  ingredients  well  to- 
gether;  then  with  two  orthree  ounces  of 
fhis  mafs,  mix  an  ounce  of  englifli  íaflTron 
cut  into  Tmail  pieces,  and  beat  them  to- 
gether  til!  the  faffron  is  fo  perfc¿\ly 
mixed  that  no  part  of  it  is  difcernible 
from  the  red  ;  then  beat  and  mix  that  wiih 
ihe  reít  of  the  mafs.  If  this  mafs  be  too 
dry,  mix  it  wilh  as  much  reólified  oil  of 
turpentine  as  is  fuíficient  to  make  it  into 
a  mafs  fit  to  fcvm  into  pills,  Then  put  it 
into  a  g«lly-pot,  over  which  tie  a  biad- 
derorpiéce  Isather,  and  fetítbyfor 
ufe,  For  fhe  effcíls  of  opiates,  fee  the 
artícle  OPIUM. 
OPINION,  is  d^íined  to  be  an  afleht  cf 
the  mind  to  propofilions  not  evidently 
true  at  firíl  fight. 

Fíobable  argumenta  b?get  opinión^  as 
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demoriftration  does  fcience,    See  Pro- 

BABILITY  and  DíMONSTRATlON. 

OPISTHOTONOS,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of 
convuUion,  wherein  the  body  is  bent 
backwards.    See  Convulsión. 

OPIUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  an  in- 
fpifiated  juice,  partly  of  therefinous.  and 
partly  of  the  gummy  kind,  brought  to 
US  in  cakes  from  eight  ounces  to  a  pound 
weight.  It  ¡s  very  heavy,  o£a  denfe  texi 
ture,  and  not  perfe6lly  dry  ;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, eafily  receives  an  ¡mpreflion  fiom 
the  fínger  :  its  colour  is  a  brownifli  yellow, 
fo  very  dark  and  duíky  that  at  firft  fight 
it  appears  black:  it  has  a  dead  and  (mi 
fmel),  and  its  tafte  is  very  bilter  and 
acrid.  It  is  to  be  chofcn  inoderately 
firm,  and  not  too  fofr  j  its  fmcll  and  tafte 
fliould  be  very  ftrong,  and  care  ístobe 
taken  that  there  is  no  dirty  of  ftony  mat- 
ter  in  it. 

Opium  is  the  ¡uíce  of  the  papaver  alhum, 
or  white  poppy,  with  which  the  fields lí 
A  fia  Minor  are  in  many  places  fown,  ?.s 
ours  are  with  corn.  When  the  heads  are 
■  near  ripcning,  they  vvound  them  withan 
inftrument  that  has  five  edgfes,  which  oh 
beirg  ftuck  into  the  head  makesaionce 
five  long  cuts  in  it;  anll  from  tlicfe 
wcunds  the  opium  flows,  and  is  next 
day  takcn  oíFby  a  perfon  who  goes  round 
the  field,  and  put  up  in  a  vefíel  which  he 
carries  fallened  tohis  girdie  :  atthefame 
time  that  this  opium  is  colleíicd,  the 
oppcfite  fide  of  the  4)oppy  -head  is 
wounded,  and  the  opium  colle<Red  from 
it  the  next  day,  I  hey  dirtinguifli,  how« 
ever,  ihe  produce  of  the  fíill  wounds 
from  that  of  the  fucceeding  ones,  for 
the  firft  juice  aíFc»rded  by  the  plant  is 
greatly  fuperior  to  what  is  obtained  aí- 
terward?,  After  they  have  collefled  llie 
opium,  they  moiftcn  it  with  afmall  quan- 
tiiy  of  water  or  honey,  and  vvork  ita 
long  time  upon  a  flaí,  hard,  and  ímooili 
board,  with  a  thick  and  ftrong  infiriiment 
of  the  fame  wood,  till  it  becomes  of  the 
confiftence  of  pitch  j  and  then  workit 
up  with  their  hands,  and  forra  it  into 
cnkes  or  rolls  for  lale, 
Opium,  on  importation,  pays  a  ¿uty  of 
I  s.  1 1  i  d.  thé  ib.  and  draws  back,  on 
expcrtation,  is.  S^^^Qd. 
Opium  at  prefent  is  in  greatefteem,  and 
is  one  of  the  moft  valuablc  of  all  the  finí- 
pie  medicines  :  applied  externally  it  is 
emollient,  relaxing  and  difcutient,  and 
greatly  promotts  fuppuration  ;  ¡f  long 
kept  upon  the  íkin  it  takes  offtheliair, 
and  always  Qccafions  an  itching  in  it  > 
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fometímes  ít  exulceratcs  ít,  and  raifes 
liitle  blifters  if  applied  to  a  tender  part. 
Laid  on  ihe  perinsum  ¡t  promotes  vene- 
real  inclinations  5  and  fometimes  on  ex- 
teinal  application,  it  allays  pain,  and 
eveii  occafions  íleep :  biit  it  mull  by  no 
means  be  applied  to  the  head,  efpecially 
to  the  futures  of  the  íkull,  for  it  has  becn 
knovvn  to  have  the  moft  terrible  eíFe5ls  in 
this  application,  and  even  lo  bring  on 
death  itíelf.  Opium,  taken  internally,  re- 
moves  melancholy,  eafespain,  and  difpoles 
to  íleep  5  in  many  cafes  removes  h^emor- 
rliages,  provokes  fweating,  and  is  a  pro- 
vocation  to  venery ;  and  in  general  has  a 
greatereffeélon  vvomen  andchildren  than 
on  mcn.  A  modérate  dofe  is  commonly 
under  a  grain,  though  according  to  the 
circumftances  tvvo  grains,  or  cven  three 
niay  be  within  the  limits  of  this  deno- 
mination ;  but  cuftom  will  make  people 
bear  a  dram  or  more,  tho'  in  this  cafe 
nature  is  vitiated,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
henee  judged  in  regard  to  oihers.  If 
given  diíTolved,  it  operates  in  half  an 
hour  j  if  in  a  folid  form,  as  in  pills,  or 
the  like,  it  is  fometimes  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Its  firft  effeél,  in  this, cafe,  is 
the  making  the  patient  cheeiful,  as  if  he 
had  drank  moderately  of  vvine,  and  at 
the  fame  time  bold  and  above  the  fear  of 
danger;  for  which  reafon  the  Turks 
always  take  it,  when  they  are  going  to 
battlc.  A  very  immoderate  dofe  brings 
on  a  fort  of  drunkennefs,  much  like 
ihat  occafioned  by  an  immoderate  quan- 
tity  of  íhong  liquors  ;  checrfulnefs  and 
loud  laiighter  at  firft,  than  a  relaxation 
oftbelimbs,  a  lofsof  memory,  and  light- 
headednefs  ;  then  vertigoes,  dimnefs  of 
the  cyes,  wiih  a  laxity  of  the  cornea 
and  a  dilatation  of  the  pupiis,  a  ílownefs 
of  ihe  pul  fe,  rednefs  of  the  face,  relaxa- 
tion  of  ihe  under  jaws,  fwelÜng  of  the 
lips,  diíHculty  cf  breathing,  painful 
ereílion  of  the  penis,  convulGons,  cold 
fweats,  and  finaÜy  death.  Thofe  who 
efcape  are  uAially  relieved  by  a  great 
number  of  íiools,  or  prcfufe  fweat?* 
People  who  have  gradual ly  accufiomed 
thcmfelves  to  nn  immoderate  ufe  cf  opi- 
um, are  fuhjeR  to  relaxritions  and  weak- 
neílesof  a!l  the  paits  of  the  body  :  they 
are  apt  to  be  fainr,  idle  ?.nd  thcughtiefs  5 
and  are  gener  dly  in  a  ílupid  and  uncom- 
foriable  Itate,  except  juif  after  they  have 
taken  a  frefli  dofe  :  in  fiiorr,  th<'y  lofe 
their  appetite,  and  grow  oíd  btfore  their 
time. 

Prepared  opiuriij  commcnly  called  ex- 


traíl  of  opium,  is  made  by  dlífolvifig' 
opium  in  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  water 
with  a  gentle  hcat ;  then  ilraining  the 
folution  from  the  fajces,  and  evapoí^ating 
it  to  the  conlillence  of  honey»  Tinóluic 
of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  other* 
wife  caiied  the  thtbaic  linaure,  is  made 
as  follovys  :  take  of  prepared  opium  tvvo 
ounces  j  of  cinnamcn  and  cloves,  each 
one  drachm  :  of  whiie-wine,  ene  pint  2 
infvjfe  them  a  week  withoui  heat,  and 
then  filtre  it  through  paper,  Qnincy  ob- 
ferves  of  this  preparation,  that  the  addí- 
tion  of  the  fpices  are  of  no  ufe. 

OPOBALSAMUM,  in  the  materia  rtie- 
dica,  thíf  fame  with  the  iruebalfam.  See 
the  anide  Balsam. 

OPOPANAX,  in  the  materia  medica,  ís 
a  gum-refin  of  a  tolerably  firm  texture, 
uíually  brought  to  us  in  loofe  granules  or 
drbps,  and  fometimes  in  large  maíTes, 
formed  of  a  number  of  thefe,  conneóled 
by  a  quantity  of  matter  of  the  fame  k¡nd| 
but  thefe  are  ufually  loaded  vvith  extra- 
neous  matter,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to 
the  puré  loofe  kind.  The  drops  or  gra- 
nules of  the  fine  opopanax,  are  on  thíi 
outfide  of  a  browniíh-red  colour,  and  ofa 
duíky-yellowiíh  or  whitifli  colour  withiní 
they  are  ofa  fomewhát  unfluous  appear- 
ance,  fmooth  on  the  furface  ;  and  are  to 
be  chofen  in  clear  pieces,  of  a  llrong 
fmell,  and  acrid  tafte, 
On  importation,  opopanax  pays  a  duty 
of  is.  3Jd.  per  pound;  and  draws  back, 
on  expoilaiioi},  i  s.  i  . 
Opopanax  is  attcnuating  and  difcuíient^ 
and  is  gently  purgative  ;  it  difpeis  flalu- 
lencies,  and  is  good  in  aílhmas,  in  inve- 
térate coughs,  and  in  diforders  of  the 
head  and  nerves.  It  alfo  prometes  ihe 
meníes»  ar.d  is  good  againíl  all  obllru.csk 
tions  of  the  vifccra. 

OPOSSUM,  in  zoology,  a  fpeciesofdi- 
delphis,  with  the  paps  within  the  ab- 
domen. Sí/e  the  arricie  DiDELíHis. 
The  opoíTum  is  a  very  fmgular  anima!, 
about  fiftecn  inches  long  íVd^m  the  extre- 
mity  of  the  noíe  of  the  rump;  and  i;3 
tail  is  equal  in  lenp,ih  to  the  whole  body  : 
the  Icgs  are  rohuíf,  and  the  feet  armed 
with  íiiarp,  long  ard  crooked  claws. 
But  what  is  mcft  fmgular  in  this  animal^ 
is,  ihít  the  íkin  oí  the  belly  of  the  fe- 
male  is  loofe,  form-ng  a  kihd  of  poucli 
or  bag,  with  an  aperture  in  it,  at  which, 
in  time  of  danger,  it  takes  in  its  young* 
Set-  Díate  CLXXXVIÍI,  fig.  6. 

OPPILATION,  in  medicine,  the  aa  cf 
obílruéling  or  ítopjjing  up  the  pafiagea 
1 3  P  a  ai 
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of  the  body,.  by  redundant  or  peccant 
humours.  This  word  is  chiefly  ufed  for 
obftruRions  in  the  lower  belly. 

OPPILATIVES,  the  fame  with  deobftru- 
ent  medicine?.    See  Deobstruents. 

OPPELEN,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  duchy  of  Sllefia  :  eaít  loi)g. 
1/**  23',  north  lar*  50°  45'. 

OPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  palatinatc  of  the  Rhine. 

OPPONENT,  a  perfon  who  withíbnds  or 
oppofes  another. 

This  terni  ís  chiefly  ufed  in  fcholaftic  or 
academic  difputes  or  fxcrciíés,  where  a 
perfon  who  oppofes  a  thefis,  or  impugns 
it  by  his  objeflions,  is  calied  opponcnt. 

OPPOSITES,  oppofita,  among  logicians, 
fimply  taken,  are  íuch  things  as  diftlr 
among  themfelves,  bul  fo  as  not  10  diíFer 
in  Itke  manner  fion)  fome  third.  The 
fchoolmcn  reckon  f.;nr  kinds  of  oppo- 
liics,  17%.  relativcly,  contrariíy,  priva- 
tively,  and  contradiéloriiy  oppofjles. 
Ojipofifcs  complexly  takt-n,  are  propofi- 
tions  thar  clalh  wíth  each  other,  as  man 
is  an  animal,  and  man  is  notan  animal. 

OpPOSITE  ANCLES,  SeeANGLE. 

Opposite  coNEs.    See  CoNE. 

üi'POSiTE  SECTiONs,  are iwo  hypcrbftlss 
made  by  ciitiing  two  oppofste  cones  by 
ihefarr.e  plañe.  See  the  arlicles  Hyper.- 
i?OLA  and  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

OPPOSITION,  inlügic,  the  difagreement 
between  propofítions,  which  have  the 
fame  fsi'  jtóland  the  fame  predicaie.  Ste 
the  article  Proposition. 

OprosiTiON,  in  alironomy,  is  that  afpeíl 
or  liiuniion  cftwo  ílars  or  planci?,  where- 
in  tlicy  are  diamelrically  oppofite  to  each 
otlier,  cr  180^  afunder.  See  Planht, 
Orbit,  SYzycy,  fifr. 

ÜPPOSiTiOK,  in  geometry,  ihe  relation  of 
two  things,  between  wiiich  a  line  niay 
be  drawn  perpendicular  lo  both. 

OPPOSn  iON,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
two  things  are  ¡oined,  which  feem  in- 
ccmpp.ilhlei  aivifefolly. 

ÜPTATlVE  MOOD,  in  grammar,  ihat 
which  ferves  to  exprcis  an  ardent  dtfire 
orwiíli  forfomethmg.  See  MooD. 
In  moft  languages,  except  the  Gtetk, 
the  opiative  is  oniy  exprtfled  by  preíix- 
ing  to  the  fubjunílive  an  adverb  cf  wiOi- 
nig,  as  utiuami  in  latin  ;  plut  a  D'ieu,  in 
french,  and  ^watild  io  God,  in  euglifli  ; 
but  in  grcek,  it  is  cxiacíTed  by  a  pecu- 
liar infieílion,  f;/:4í,  c;f,  5í,  ^C, 

CPTERIA,  in  aiuiqiiity,  prefents  riiade 
by  a  bridegrcom  to  his  bride,  whtn 


fíríl  condu6led  to  him.  See  Bride, 
OPTICS,  cpticay  taken  properly  and 
fimply,  is  that  fcience  which  teaches  the 
properties  of  direft  vifion  ;  but  in  a 
iarger  íenfe,  it  may  comprehend  the 
whole  dcílrine  of  light  and  colours,  and 
fill  ihe  phasnomena  of  vifible  objeíls.  In 
this  large  fenfe,  the  incomparable  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  calis  his  book  of  light  and 
colours,  optics ;  or  it  is  a  mathematical 
fcienre  íhit  treats  of  light  in  genera], 
'and  of  evcry  thing  that  is  feen  wiih  di. 
refl  rays ;  and  explains  the  feveral  pro» 
perties  and  eíFcóls  of  vifion  in  general, 
and  properly  of  that  which  is  direíl  and 
ordinary.  Foi'  when  the  rays  of  light 
are  confidered  as  refle£led,  the  fcience 
whicli  teaches  ihcrv  laws  and  properties, 
is  called  catoptrics }  and  when  the  re- 
fraélion  of  rays  is  confidered,  and  the 
laws  and  nature  of  it  explained  and  de- 
monftratcd,  the  fcience  is  calied  diop- 
tries.  So  that  optics  comprehends  the 
whole,  of  which  catoptrics  and  dioptrics 
are  the  two  parts, 

Optics  makes  likewife  a  confiderabfe 
branch  of  natural  philofophy,  both  as  ¡t 
explains  the  laws  of  nature,  according 
to  which  vifion  is  performed ;  and  as  it 
acccunts  for  abundance  of  phyfical  ph$- 
nomena,  othcrwife  inexplicable.  For 
what  can  be  detern)ined  about  light,  co- 
lours, tranfparc-ncy,  opacity,  meteorg, 
the  rainbow,  paihelia,  but  on  prin- 
cipies cf  optics  ?  VVhat  about  the  nature 
ol  the  ftais  ?  The  ñiu51ure  of  the  mun- 
dañe  fyñem  i  The  motion  of  the  pía- 
ncts  ?  The  cclipí^s  of  the  luminarics, 
&c.  Henee  optics  makes  alfo  a  coníide- 
rable  pan  of  aílronomy.  The  beíl  vvri- 
ters  on  this  fubjeól  are  Sir  Ifaac  Nevvlon 
and  Dr.  Smith. 

OpTICAL  PLACE.  SeePLACE. 

OPTIMATES,  in  román  aniiquity,  wcre, 
according  toTully,  the  beíl  ciiizens,  who 
defired  thcir  af^ions  might  be  approved 
of  by  the  better  fort  j  and  the  popub- 
res,  tholfí,  who  out  of  a  thiríl  of  vain- 
gfory,  did  not  confider  fo  much  what 
was  right,  as  what  wouid  pleafe  the  po- 
pulace. 

Others  will  have  the  optimates  to  haré 
been  ihofc  pt-rfonsof  whatevcr  rank,  wlio 
ftoíid  up  for  the  dignity  ofthe  chief  nia- 
giíirates,  and  who  cared  not  if  the  inff- 
rior  membersof  the  common-weallh  fui- 
fered  for  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
manding  powers  :  whereas  the  populares 
were  thofe  who  courted  ihe  favour  of  the 
comnions, 
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commons,  by  encouragmg  them  to  fue 
for  greatei- prívileges. 

OPÜNTIA,  INDIAN-FIG,  !n  botany,  a 
fpecÍES  of  caaus,  diftíngulíhed  by  being 
ramofe  and  díchotomous.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Cactus.  ,  - 

It  is  on  this  plant  that  the  cochineal  ani- 
mal feeds.    Sec  CoCHiNEAL, 

OR,  in  heraldry,  denotes  yellow,  or  gold- 
colour.    See  CoLOüR  and  Metal. 
In  the  coats  oí  noblemen,  it  is  blazoned 
topaz  5  and  in  thoíe  of  fovereign  princes, 

íol-  ...  1. 

It  is  reprefented  in  engraving  by  imall 

points  or  dots,  ícattcred  all  over  the  fieid 

orbearing.  See  pl.  CLXXXVilI.^fíg.  3, 

ORA.CLE,  among  the  heathens,  was  the 

anfwer  which  the  gods  were  fuppofed  to 

give  to  thofe  who  confuUed  them  upon 

any  affair  of  importance  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed 

for  the  god  who  it  was  thought  gave 

ihe  anfwer,  and  the  place  where  it  was 

given, 

The  credit  of  oracleswasfogreat,  that  in 
all  doubts  and  difputes  their  determina- 
lions  were  held  facred  and  inviolable: 
whence  vaft  numbers  flocked  to  them  for 
advice  about  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs  i  and  no  bufmefs  of  any  confequence 
was  undertaken,  fcaroe  any  peace  con- 
duded,  any  war  waged,  or  any  newform 
of  government  inftituted,  without  the  ad- 
vice and  approbation  of  fome  oracle.  The 
anfwers  were  iifually  given  by  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  prieft  or  prieftefs  of  the 
god  who  was  confulted,  and  generally 
exprefied  in  fuch  darle  and  intermedíate 
phrafes,  as  might  be  eafily  wrefted  to 
prove  the  truth  cf  the  oracle  whatever 
was  the  event.  It  is  not,  therefore,  lo 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  priefts  who  de- 
Jivered  them  were  in  the  higheft  credit 
and  efteem  5  and  that  thcy  improved  this 
reputation  greatly  to  their  advantage. 
They  accordingly  allowed  no  man  to 
confult  the  gods,  before  he  had  offered 
coftly  facrifices,  and  made  rich  prefents 
to  them.  And  to  keep  up  the  venera- 
tion  for  their  oracle?,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  taken  unpreparcd,  thcy  ad- 
mitted  pcrfons  to  confult  the  gods  oniy 
at  certain  ílated  times ;  and  fomeíi:nes 
they  were  fo  cauticus,  that  the  greateft 
perfons  could  obtain  no  anfwer  at  all. 
Thus  Alexander  himfelf  was  perempto- 
rily  denied  by  the  pythia,  or  prieftefs  of 
Apollo,  till  íhe  was,  by  downright  forcé, 
obliged  to  afcend  the  tripos  ;  when,  be- 
ing unable  to  refift  any  longer,  íhe  cried 
out,  ihou  art  invinábU  j  and  iheft  words 


were  accepted  inftead  of  a  farther  oracle, 
The  principal  oracles  of  antiquity  were, 
1.  The  oracle  of  Dodona,  where  there 
was  a  temple  confecrated  to  Júpiter  :  the 
priefts  who  delivered  thefe  oracles  were 
called  felli ;  but  in  latter  ages  they  were 
prohounced  by  three  oíd  women,  Nesr 
the  temple  of  Dodana  was  a  facred 
grove  of  oaks,  which  were  faid  to  be 
endued  with  a  human  voice,  and  a  pro- 
phetical  fpirít;  the  reafon  of  which  fic- 
tion  feems  to  have  been,  that  the  priefts 
often  concealed  themfelves  within  the 
hollow  of  thefe  trees,  and  from  thence 
delivered  oracles,  1,  The  oracle  of 
olympian  Júpiter  at  EUs.  3.  The  ora- 
cle of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  it  was 
pretended  that  an  ¡nfpiring  vapour  arofe 
from  the  nioiith  of  a  deep  cavern,  on 
which  the  pythia  being  placed  ón  a  three 
legged  ftool,  received  the  divine  afflatus, 
and  became  infpired  :  this  oracle  was  the 
moft  famous  of  all  others.  4.  The  oracle 
of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadea,  a  city  in 
Boeotia,  at  which,  after  a  number  of  ce- 
remonies  were  performed,  the  votary 
defcended  into  Trophonius's  cave,  where 
future  events  were  revealed  to  him  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner.  It  is  re- 
markable,  that  all  who  confulted  this 
oracle,  feemed  to  be  frighted  out  of  their 
fenfes  ;  for  fome  time  after,  they  became 
penfive  and  mélancholy,  their  tempers 
were  foured,  and  their  countenances, 
however  gay  and  pleafant  before,  were 
rendered  dull  and  heavy.  5.  The  oracle 
of  Amphiarau5,  the  anfwers  of  which 
were  delivered  in  dreams,  whíle  the  per* 
fon  ílept  on  the  íl;in  of  the  ví6lim  he  had 
facrificed.  6.  That  of  Mercury,  at 
Pharaj,  a  city  of  Achaia,  where  thofe 
who  wanted  information,  after  oíFer- 
ing  frankincenfe  upon  the  altar,  and 
prefentinga  piece  of  money,  placed  their 
earto  the  ftatuc,  and  then  ftopping  both 
ears  till  they  were  at  fanie  diftance,  tock 
away  their  hands,  and  received  the  firíi 
voice  they  heard  as  a  divine  orácle.  7. 
The  oracle  of  Herculeí  at  Bura,  where 
was  a  cave  ín  which  was  placed  the  fta- 
tue  of  Hercules  :  here  they  who  con- 
fulted the  god  firft  addreíTed  themfelves 
to  him  by  prayer  5  then  taking  four 
dice  out  of  a  great  heap  that  lay  ready, 
they  threw  them  upon  the  table,  •  and  as 
all  the  dice  had  particular  mark?,  they 
were  interpreted,  and  the  anfwer  given 
by  confulting  a  book  kept  for  that^pur-. 
pofe.  8.  At  Patrge,  a  city  on  the  fea- 
coaft  of  Achaia^  was  a  temple  of  Ceres, 
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ORA  i  2, 

before  which  Was  a  fountaín  which' de- 
livered  oracles  only  on  the  event  of  dif- 
cafes,  by  Ictiing  down  a  looking-glafs  fo 
low,  that  the  bottom  might  juft  touch 
the  íinface  of  the  water ;  %vhen  from 
the  various  figures  reprefented  ¡n  it,  con- 
jeílurcs  vvcre  formed  concerning  ihe  pa- 
itent.  Bclides  thefe,  there  weie  feveral 
others,  as  that  of  -^fculapius  at  Epi- 
daiirus,  that  of  Bacchus  at  Amphiclea, 
that  of  Oi  pheus's  head,  at  Ltíbos,  &c, 

CRACH,  atriplexy  in  botaiiy.  See  the 
artícle  Atriplex. 

ORAL,  fomething  delivered  by  vvord  of 
inoiuh,  vvithoiit  being  committed  to 
wriiíng ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  oral 
law,  oral  tradilion,  ^c* 

ORAN,  a  city  and  port-tovfn  of  Barbary, 
iinder  the  meridian  of  London  :  norih 
lat.  36**  30'. 

ORANGE-TREE,  aurantium,  ín  botany, 
See  tl'.e  article  Aurantium. 
Orange-flowers  are  ¡uílly  efteemed  one 
of  the  fineffc  perfumes  ;  and  though  litile 
ufed  ín  medicine,  yet  the  water  diílilled 
frpm  them  is  accounted  ftomachic,  cor- 
diíil  and  caiminative,  The  fruit  is  cool- 
ing  and  good  in  feverifli  difordcrs,  and 
particularly  in  diarrhcEas.  Orange-peeJ  ís 
an  agreeable  aromatic,  proper  to  repair 
and  íirengthen  the  ftomach,  and  give  a 
very  grateful  flavour  to  any  infiifions  or 
tinélures,  into  whofe  compofitions  they 
cnter.  Oranges  and  lemons  pay,  on  im- 
portation,  a  duty  of  3  s.  lo-í^^^cí.  the 
thoufand  j  and  draw  back,  on  exporta- 
tion,  3  s.  4  í  d. 

©RANGE-COLOUR,  among  dycfs,  one  that 
partakes  equally  of  red  and  yellow.  See 
the  anieles  Colour  and  Dyeimg. 

Oran  GE,  in  geography,  a  city  of  Provence, 
in  France,  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Orange  :  it  is  fituated  on  the  eaít  fide  of 
the  river  Rhone,  feventeen  miles  nonh 
of  Avignon  :  eaíl  long.  4**  46',  north  lar. 
44^  10'. 

ORANGEADE,  a  drinkmade  of  orange- 
juice,  water,  and  fugar,  faid  to  be  good 
in  fevers. 

ORANGERY,  in  gardeníng,  a  gallery 
expofcd  to  the  Ibuth,  but  wcll  clofed  with 
glafs- Windows,  to  preferve  orange- trees 
in  winter. 

It  likewife  denotes  the  parterre,  wliere 
ihe  orange-trees  are  expofed  in  kindly 
weather. 

ORATION,  ín  rhetoric,  a  fpeech  or  ha- 
rangue,  ccmpofed  according  to  the  rules 
oforatory,  and  fpoke  in  public. 
Oraiions  rnay  be  all  reduccü  to  thrce 
I 
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kinds,  eviz,  the  demonftrative,  déllbefa* 
tive,  and  judicial.  To  the  demonílra* 
tive  kind  belong  panegyric^,  genethliaca, 
epithalamia,  congratuíations,  To 
the  deliberative  kind  belong  perfuafion, 
exhortation,  &c.  And  to  the  judicial 
kind  belong  accufation,  confutation, 

SeePANEGYRiC,  GENETHLlACUM,(^f, 

Funeral     hT  10 See  Funeral. 
ORATORIO,  in  the  italian  mufic,  a  fort 

of  facred  drama  of  dialogues  5  contain. 

ing  recitativos,  duettos,  trios,  ritornelloí, 

chorufes, 

The  fubjefls  of  thefe  pieces  are  ufually 
taken  from  the  fcripturef,  or  from  the 
life  of  fome  faint,  fef¿*. 
The  mufic  for  the  oratorio  fliould  be  in 
the  fineft  tafte,  and  beft  chofen  ftrains, 
Thefe  oratorios  are  greatly  ufed  atRorae, 
in  timeoflent;  and,  of  late,  in  England, 

ORATORY,  oratoria,  the  art  of  fpeaking 
well,  otherwife  called  rhetoric.  See  the 
article  Rhetoric. 

Oratory,  among  the  romanifts,  a  cloíet 
or  like  apartment  near  a  bed-chamber, 
furniflied  wiih  an  altar,  crucifix,  &c,  for 
private  devolion. 

There  are  two  congregations  of  religi. 
ous,  one  in  Italy,  the  otber  in  France, 
which  are  callcd  priefts  of  the  oratory  | 
but  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
members  arenot,  properly  fpeaking,  rcl¡- 
gious,  being obliged  to  make  no  vows, and 
their  inftitute  being  purely  ecclefiaftical. 

ORB,  orbisy  in  aftronomy,  denotes án 
hollow  globe  or  fphere,  See  ihe  anides 
Globe  and  Sphere. 

ORBICULARE  os,  in  anatomy,  a  liitle 
bone  of  the  ear,  fo  called  from  its  figuie. 
See  the  article  Ear. 

ORBICÜLARÍS,  in  anatomy,  anappci- 
lation  given  to  the  crinftri£\or-miifcle  of 
'  the  lips  ;  as  alfo  to  the  conftriólor  of  tbe 
upper  eye-lid,  which  is  fingle,  and  rifes 
from  the  upper  apophyfis  of  the  maxil- 
lary  bone,  near  the  larger  canthus  ofihi 
eye,  and  furrounds  the  eye-lid  with  a 
feries  of  orbicular  fibres,  ferving  to  fliot 
ir ;  and,  in  this  n¿>¡on,  it  alfo  deprtffcs 
and  draws  forward  the  eye  brow,  and 
elevates  the  iower  eye-lid. 
Some  alfo  give  the  ñame  of  orbicularls 
ínteftini  to  the  fphlnfter  of  the  anus. 

ORBIS,  the  GLOBE- físh,  a  ñame  given 
to  two  fpecies  of  -  cftracion,  nearly  as 
broad  as  íong,  and  covered  wiih  fpines. 
See  the  article  Ostracton. 

Orbis  magnüs,  ín  aílronomy,  denotes 
the  earch's.orbit,  in  its  annual  rcvolution 
round  the  fun. 

ORBIT, 
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OKBIT,  órbita,  in  aftronomy,  the  path 
of  a  planet  or  comet,  or  the  curve  that  it 
defcribes  in  its  revolution  round  its  cen- 
tral body  :  thus  the  earth's  orbit  is  the 
curve  which  it  defcribes  in  its  annual 
courfe,  and  ufually  called  the  ecliptic. 
See  the  article  Ecliptic. 
The  orbits  of  al!  the  planets  are  ellipfes 
having  the  fun  in  iheir  common  focus  5 
¡n  which  curve  they  niove  according  to 
tbe  invariable  law  mentioned  below, 
Howcver,  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  con- 
fidcrably  disfigured  by  the  afh'on  of  the 
moon  ;  as  is  álfo  the  orbit  of  faturn  by 
the  aílion  of  jupiter,  when  they  happcn 
to  be  ¡n  conjun¿lion. 

Thoiigh  the  orbits  of  the  planets  be  ellip- 
tical,  not  circular,  yet  that  they  are  very 
liitle  fo,  cven  in  the  moft  exccntric  or- 
bit, as  that  of  mercury,  will  appear  by 
comparing  their  excenlricities  with  their 
mean  diftances  from  the  fun.  Thus, 
fuppofe  ihe  mean  diftance  of  the  earth 
from  the  fun  be  divided  into  1000  equal 
part?,  tlien  in  thofe  parts  we  have,  in 
Mere.  CS:DS::  80:  387::  1:4,^4. 
Venus,  CS:DS:r  51 
Earth,  CS:DS::  17: 
Mars,  CS:DS::  141: 
Jupiter,CS:D  S: :  C150  : 
Saturn, CS:D  S: :  547  : 9538  :  •.  1 : 17,4 
It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  orbits  of 
ihe  planets  are  quiefcent,  or  that  the  line 
of  the  apfides  A  P  (píate  CLXXXIX. 
fig.  I.  I.)  always  keep  one  and  the 
fame  pofition  with  refpeól  to  the  fixed 
Ihrs :  and  the  aphelium,  or  point  A,  pof- 
feíTes  diíFerent  points  in  the  ecliptic  in  the 
íeveral  orbits,  as  in  the  foregoingfynopfis. 
That  the  tjtó^^^^^^^^'."^*  ^ 

were  the  '^|^p.x^^^|HPiun's  appa- 
rent  diamenl^piS^IBRys  he  the  fame  ; 
but  we  finc^-it  is  not,  for  if  itbe  mea- 
fured  with  a'micromet'er  'fi  w^nter-time, 
it  will  be  found  confiderahly  larger  than 
in  the  fummer,  and  it  will  be  greateft  of 
all  when  theTutiMs  in  t^  8**  of  l^f  (which 
íhews  that  i^tlie  place  of  the  aphelium) 
it  being  then  32'  47";  whereas,  when 
the  fun  is  in  the  8*?  of  ¿5,  his  diamefer  is 
but  31' 40''.  \ 

Henee  it  is  evíint  that  the  fun  ís  really 
nearer  to  us  in  the  midít  of  winter  than  in 
the  inidlt  of  ■fummer  j  but  this  feems 
a  paradox  to  maíly,  who  think  the  fun 
rnuft  needs  be  h^tef!  when  it  is  neareft 
to  ur,  and  that  the  fun  is  apparently 
more  diftant  from.us  in  December  than 
J«iie,   As  tjiNlie  fun's  being  hoitcri 


¡t  is  true,  It  is  fo  to  all  thofe  places  whicb 
receive  his  rays  direólly  or  perpendicu- 
larly ;  but  we  find  his  heat  abated  on  ac- 
count  of  the  obliquity  of  the  rays,  and 
his  íliort  continuance  above  the  horizon 
at  that  time.  And,  as  to  his  diftance, 
it  is  only  with  refpefl  to  the  zenith  of 
the  place,  not  the  center  of  the  earth  ; 
fince  it  is  plain  the  fun  may  approach  the 
center  of  the  earth,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  recedes  from  the  zenith  of  any  place. 
Agreeably  to  the  fun's  nearer  diftancein 
the  winter,  we  obferve  his  apparcnt  mo- 
tion  is  then  quícker  than  in  fummer  j  foi: 
in  the  8*^  of  Vf  it  is  about  61'  perday, 
but  in  8**  of  25  his  motion  is  but  57' 
per  day,  Accordingly,  we  find  the  fum- 
mer half-year  eight  days  longer  than  the 
winter  half-year,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing  computation,  according  to  the 
new  ftyle. 

Summer  half  year    Winter  half-yeíir 
includes  in            includes  in 
March  io|  days   Sept.     7  days. 
April    30          0£V.  31 
May     31           Nov.  30 
June      30           Dec.  31 
July       31            Jan.    3  c 
Auguft  31           Feb,  2g 
Septi      23           Mar,  aof- 
Sum.  half.  iS6i  178Í 
Wint.half.  178^   

The  difference  8  days; 
For  the  fun's  attrafling  forcé  bcing  one 
part  of  the  caufe  of  the  planetas  motion, 
and  this  forcé  always  increafing  and  de- 
creafing  in  the  Averferatid  of  the  fquares 
of  the  diftances,  it  is  evident  the  velo- 
city  of  the  plajiet  will  always  be  greater 
the  nearer  it  íA)  the  fun,  and  iwccverfa. 
Henee  th^-^motion  of  a  planjfc  is  every 
where  unequable,  being  cSljB|tly  acce- 
lerated  as  it  paíTes  from  A  by  D  to  P  5 
and  in  i]¡ie^other  half,  from  P  to  A,  it  ís 
re  t  arded. 

Yet  is  this  imequal  mot]j|^pf  a  planet  re- 
gulated  by^acertain  ímnnH^  law,  from 
which  it  f(S|er  varíes  j  wlrrch  i?,  that  a 
line,  drawn  from  the  certfir  of  the  fuá 
to  the  cen?er  of  the  planet,  does  fo  move 
with  the  planet  about  the  fun,  that  it  de- 
'ícríbes  elliptíc  area's  ali^ys  proporfional 
to  the  times.  That  is.  -if  when  the  pla- 
net moves  floweft,  it  defcribes  the  arch 
A  in  a  given  time;  wid  when  it  moves 
quickeft,  it  defcribes  the  arch  hP  in  the 
fame  time ;  then  wül  the  f  rilíneal  área'  ASí/ 
be  ecjual  10  the  other  trilineal  área  ¿»  S  P, 
To  demonftrate  this,  let  the  time  in 

which 
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which  the  planet  raoves  through  ihe  pe- 
riphery  of  its  oibit  to  bedivided  into  equal 
parts,  and  fnppofe  that  ¡n  the  firft  part  it 
defcribed  any  right  line  A  B  (ihid.  n**  2.) 
by  the  pro¡e6l¡le  forcé  in  any  dire¿\ion, 
and  the  centripetal   forcé   conjointly  5 
then  in  the  feccnd  part  of  time  it  would 
proceed  in  the  fame  right  line  lo  c,  if  no- 
thing  prevented  5  fo  that  Brzz  AB,  as 
Í8  manifeít  from  the  firll  Jaw  of  motion. 
Di*aw  the  right  lines  S  B,  Sf,  and  the  tri- 
angles  A  B  S  and  BrS  will  be  equal,  as 
having  equal  bafes  AB,  B  f,  and  the  fame 
altitude  of  the  vértex  S.    But  when  the 
body  comes   to  B,  let  the  centripetal 
forcé  aft  with  a  new  impulfe  either  equal 
to  the  former  or  unequa!,  and  let  itcaufe 
the  body  to  decline  from  the  right  line 
B      and  defcribe  the  right-line  B  C  5 
dfavv  C  c  parallel  to  B  S,  meeting  B  C  in 
C  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  part  of 
time  the  boíiy  will  be  at  C,  and  in  the 
fame    plañe   with  the  triangle  ASB. 
Join  S  C,  and  becaufe  of  theparalleis  S  B 
an  J  C     the  triangle  SBC  will  be  equal 
to  the  triangle  S  Br,  and  therefore  equal 
to  the  triangle  S  A  B.    By  the  fame  way 
of  reafoning,  if  the  centripetal  forcé  atl 
fucceíTively  in  the  points  C,  D,  E,  cau- 
fmg  the  body  in  each  equal  pait  of  time 
to  defcribe  the  right  lines  C  D,  D  E,  E  F, 
Gff.  the  triangles  S  C  D,  S  D  E,  S  E  F, 
Éfr.  will  be  equal,  and  all  in  the  fame 
plañe. 

In  equal  times,  therefore,  equal  area's 
are  defcribed  j  and,  by  compofition  of 
ratio's,  any  fums  of  area's  SADS, 
S  AF  S,  are  to  each  other  as  the  times 
in  which  they  are  defcribed.  Let  now 
the  number  of  triangles  be  increafed,  and 
theirbrendih  be  diminiíhed  in  infinitum  } 
then  will  their  perimeter  A  D  F  be  ulti- 
matelya  curve  :  and,  therefore,  the  cen- 
tripetal forcé,  by  which  the  body  is  drawn 
perpetually  from  the  tangent  to  this 
curve,  a£ls  inceíTantly  ;  and  the  area's 
defcribed  are  alfo  in  this  cafe  proportional 
to  the  times  of  iheir  defcription.  Henee 
the  velccity  *of  the  revolving  body  or 
planet  is  every  where  inverfely,  as  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  center  S 
to  the  tangent  of  the  orbit  in  the  place 
of  the  planet.  For  the  velocities  in  the 
points  A,  B,  C,  are  as  the  bafes  of 
the  triangles  A  B,  BC,  C  D,  Éfr.  as  be- 
ing  the  fpaces  defcribed  in  the  fame 
time;  and  the  bafes  of  equal  triangles 
are  reciprocally  as  their  perpendicular  al- 
titudes ;  and,  therefore,  fince  in  the 
cvanefcent  triangles  ASB,  A S  C,  ^c, 
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the  right  línes  A  f,  Bí/,  Ce^  ^c,  l^e- 
come  tangents  to  the  curve  in  the  points 
A,  B,  C,  &c,  it  is  manifeft  the  velo, 
city  in  thefe  points  will  be  inverfely,  as 
a  perpendicular  from  S  let  fall  upon  thofc. 
tangent-lines  produced. 
Henee  alfo  it  follows,  that  the  times  ín 
which  equal  arches  are  defcribed  in  any 
planetary  orbits  are  direé^ly  as  thofe  per- 
pendiculars,  becaufe  they  are  inverfely  as 
the  velocities. 
ORBITELLO,  a  city  and  port-town  of 
Italy,  in  the  dutchy  of  Tufcany,  íiiu- 
ated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean : 
eaft  long.  la**,  north  lat.  4^^  30', 
ORCADES,  the  Orkney-islands.  Sce 

the  article  Orkney. 
ORCELLE,  or  Canary-weed,  in  bo- 
tany,  a  fpecies  of  cladonia.    See  the  ar- 
ticle Cladonia. 
ORCHARD,  a  plantatlon  of  fruit-free*. 
In  planting  an  orchard,  greatcare  íhoiild 
be  taken  that  the  foil  is  fuitable  to  the 
trees  planted  in  it ;  and  that  they  are 
procurcd  from  a  foil  nearly  cf  the  fame 
kind,  or  rather  poorer  than  that  Isid 
out  for  an  orchard*    As  to  the  fiiua- 
tion,  an  cafy  rifing  ground,  open  to  the 
fouth-eaft,    is  to  be  prcferred.  Mr. 
Miller  recommends  planting  the  trets 
fourfcore  feet  afunder,  but  not  in  regiu 
lar  raws  ;  and  would  have  the  ground 
between  the  trees  plowed,  and  fownwiiii 
vvheat  and  other  crops,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  as  if  it  was  clear  from  trees,  by 
which  m"eans  the  trees  will  he  more  vi- 
gorous  and  healthy,.  will  abide  much 
longer  and  produce  better  fruit.   If  the 
grpund  has  been  pafture,  the  grctn- 
fward  íhould  be  plowed  in  the  Tpring 
before  the  trees  are  planted  j  and  if  it 
be  fuífered  to  lie  a  fummer  fallow,  it 
will  greatly  mend  it,  provided  it  beliljred 
two  or  three  times  to  rot  the  grafs,  and 
prevent  the  growing  of  weeds.  AtMi- 
chaelmis  it  íliould  be  plowed  pretty  deep, 
in  order  to  raake  it  loofe  for  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  which  if  the  foil  be  dry, 
íliould  be  planted  in  Oó^ober;  bot  ¡f  it 
be  moift,  the  beginningj  of  Maich  will 
be  a  better  feafon.    If  feveraf  forts  of 
fruit-trees  are  to  be  planted  on  ihe  fame 
fpot,  you  íhould   obferve  to  planl  the 
largeft  growing  trees  backwards,  and 
fo  proceed  to  thofe  of  lefs  growih,  con- 
tinuing  the  fame  method  quite  ihrougb 
the  whole  plantation  5  by  which  means 
the  fun  and  air  will  more  eafily  pafs 
through  the  whole  orchard.    When  you 
have  planted  il^  trees,  you  íhould  fup- 
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poit  tliem  with  ftakes,  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  out  of  the  groiind  by  the 
v;iivi  ;  and  the  following  fpring,  ¡fthe 
íeaíbn  íhould  prove  dry,  cut  a  quanlity 
of  green  tui  t",  and  Iny  it  about  the  roots, 
wiih  the  grafs  downwards ;  by  which 
nieans  a  great  cxpence  of  watering  will 
be  favcd  ;  and  after  the  fi>ft  year  they 
will  be  cut  of  danger.  Whenever  yon 
plow  the  groiind  betwixt  theíe  trees,  yon 
imüi  be  careful  not  to  go  too  deep 
amonglt  thcir  roots,  which  would  great- 
ly  dam.ige  the  trees  ;  but  if  you  do  it 
cautiouíly,  yoiir  ftining  the  face  of  ihe 
ground  will  be  of  great  fervíce  lo  them  : 
thoiigh  you  flioiild  obferve,  nevertofow 
too  near  the  tree,  ñor  fuíFer  any  great 
rooting  weeds  to  grow  about  them ;  be- 
caufe  lilis  would  ítarve  them,  by  exhauít- 
ing  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  which  every 
two  or  three  years  fliouhl  be  mended  with 
dung  or  oiher  manure,  that  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  nectfl'ary  for  the  crops  íbwn  be  • 
iween.  Theie  trees,  after  they  are  plant- 
ed  our,  will  require  no  other  pruning  be- 
fides  cuiting  olT  their  bad  branches,  or 
fuch  as  crofs  each  other. 

0RCHE8TRA,  in  the  aniicnt  theatres,  a 
place  in  the  form  of  a  feini-circle,  where 
the  d.mcing  was  performed. 
In  the  greek  theatres,  the  orcheft-ra  made 
partof  the  ftage;  but,  among  the  Ro- 
luans,  it  anfwered  nearly  to  our  pit  5 
only  that,  in  it  were  difpofed  the  feats 
for  the  fenator?,  magiftrates,  vcílals, 'and 
otlier  pfrfons  oF  diílintfiion. 

ORCHIES,  a  town  of  the  French  Nether- 
lanífí,  in  the  provinceof  Flanders,  iwelve 
miles  Ibuih-eaft  of  Lifle. 

ORCHILL  A.  one  of  the  Leeward-iflands, 

ORCIllS,  FOOL's-STONES,  ín  bütanv,  a 
gmus  of  the  gynandria-diandria  clafs  of 
pinnt?,  the  corolla  of  which  is  of  a  corni- 
cuhied  form  ;  and  its  fruit  is  an  oblong 
unilorular  capfule,  containing  numerous 
ffcbiform  feeds. 

Oíchis  root  abounds  wilh  a  ghilinniis 
juice,  good  for  blunting  acrid  ferous  hu- 
niours :  ¡t  is  al  Ib  accounted  an  aphrodi- 
fiac,  But  on  no  good  foundation. 
ORDEAL,  a  form  of  triil,  or  of  difco- 
vuing  innocence  or  enilt,  formerly  prac- 
liíed  over  almoít  all  Europe,  and  svhich 
pievailed  in  England  from  the  time  of 
Edwird  ilíe  ConfeÜbr,  till  it  was  abo- 
lilhed  by  a  declaration  of  Htnry  III.  It 
w>is  called  ptngatio  vulgaris,  or  judi- 
cium,  in  oppolition  to  bellum  or  com- 
biít,  the  other  form  of  purgation;  and 
VoL.  III.  • 
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was  of  various  kinds,  as  that  of  fíre, 
that  of  red  hot  iron,  that  of  water,  th  u 
of  judicial  pottage,  that  of  hallowed 
cheefe,  that  of  the  gieen  crofs,  and  that 
of  dice  laid  on  relies  covered  with  a 
woollen  cloth.  To  each  of  which  kinds 
particular  miíTes  were  appointed. 
In  England,  an  off^ender,  on  beíng  ar- 
raigned  and  pleading  not  guilty,  had  it 
in  his  choice  to  put  himielf  upon  God 
and  his  countryj  that  is,  upon  the  ver- 
difl  of  a  jury;  or  upon  God  alone,  on 
which  account  it  was  called  the  ¡udg- 
ment  of  God,  it  being  prefumed  ihat 
God  would  deliver  the  innocent.  The 
more  popular  kinds  of  ordeal  were  ihofe 
of  red-h\Dt  iron  and  water  ;  the  firft  for 
freemen  and  péople  of  faíliion,  and  the 
laft  for  peafants.  That  by  fire,  as  prac- 
tifed  here,  was  the  perfon's  walking  bare- 
footed  and  blindfold  over  nine  red- hot 
plough-ííiares  ;  and  if  he  efcaped  unhurr, 
he  was  acquiited,  olherwife  condemned, 
That  of  water  was  of  two  kinds,  i/Zz. 
either  with  hot  water  or  coid  j  the  for- 
mar was  where  the  perfon  fufpei51ed  put 
his  arm  or  Icg  into  fcalding  water,  and 
brought  it  out  unhurt ;  and  the  latter  was 
when  his  body  was  not,  contrary  to  the 
courfe  of  nature,  borne  up  by  the  water, 
ORDER,  in  architei5\ure,  is  a  fyílem  of 
the  feveral  members,  crnaments  and  pro- 
portions  of  columns  and  pilaftcrs  }  or  a 
regular  arrangement  of  the  pro¡e¿ting 
párls  of  a  building,  efpecially  the  colunin, 
fo  as  to  form  one  beautiful  whole. 
M.  Le  Cierk  defines  an  order  to  be  a 
column  charged  with  an  entablaiure,  and^ 
fupported  on  a  pedeftal. 
The  origin  of  orders  may  be  faid  to  be 
almoíl  as  antient  as  human  fociety.  The 
rigour  of  the  feafons  firft  put  men  upon 
niaking  litile  cabbins  to  retire  into  at 
the  firít  ihey  were  made  half  under 
ground,  and  half  above,  and  were  co- 
vered with  ftubble  ;  but,  in  time  grow- 
ing  more  experr,  they  placed  trunks  of 
irces  on  cnd,  and  laid  othersa-crofs,  to 
bear  up  the  coveríng.  3ee  the  article^ 
Architecture. 

From  henee  ihey  took  the  hint  of  more 
regular  architeflure,  the  trunks  of  trees 
upright  reprefcnting  columns  j  and  the 
girds  or  bands  which  fervcd  to  keep  the 
trunks  from  buifting,  expreíTed  bafes 
and  capitals  j  and  ihe  fummers  which  lay 
a-crofs,  gave  the  hint  of  entablaiures  5 
and  likewife,  the  coverings,  cnding  in 
.  points,  gave  a  nolior.  ofpediments,  This 
13  (i^  hypoihefi? 
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liypothcfis  we  ha  ve  fiom  Vitriivlus,  and 
it  Has  been  well  illulhateJ  liyM.  Slondcl. 
See  the  ariície  CoLUMN,  ^c. 
Othcis  are  of  the  opinión  that  columns 
t..ke  ihcir  rife  fioni  the  pyramids  which 
were  cie6\ed  by  ihe  nnticnts  over  tombs  5 
und  that  the  urr.s  wherein  their  aíhcs 
wtie  ínclofeil,  reprefeníed  the  ca pitáis, 
tlie  abacus  of  wliich  was  a  biick  laid 
over  to  cover  the  urn :  but  Vitruvius's 
account  feems  the  moíi  natural.  See  the 
article  Abacus,  ^c, 
In  time,  the  height  of  columns,  was  re- 
gulated  by  the  Greeks  on.the  foot  of  the 
proportton  of  a  human  body.  The  doric 
rep.rtfented  a  man  of  a  llrong  robuft 
jr.ake,  the  íonic  that  of  a  woman,  and 
the  corinthian  that  of  a  girl their  bafes 
nnd  capitals  vvere  their  ílioes,  head  drefs, 
&c,  The  three  Greek  orders  réprefent 
thiee  difFerent  maiiners  of  building,  viz, 
tlie  foiid,  mean,  and  delicate  j  the  two 
luiÜan  onLb  are  imperfeól  produflions  of 
tliefe. 

The  litíle  regard  the  Romans  had  for  the 
la  (i,  appears  froni  this,  that  we  meet  not 
vviih  one  ¡nftance  ín  the  anlique  where 
ihey  are  intermixed, 

Daviler  obferves,  that  the  abufe  the 
inodems  haveintroduced  by  the  mixture 
of  the  greek  and  latín  orders,  arifes 
from  their  want  of  refleílion  on  the  ufe 
which  the  antients  made  thereof. 
To  give  a  general  idea  of  fhe  orders,  ít 
will  1)6  neceflary^to  obfcrve  that  the 
wholc  is  compoi'ed  of  two  parts,  at  Icaíl, 
njiz,  the  column  and  the  enlablature  ; 
and  of  /our  parts,  at  the  moft,  where 
therc  isa  pcdeílal  undtr  the  coJumns,  and 
one  acroter  or  little  pedeítal  on  the  top  of 
the  entablature. 

That  the  column  has  three  parts,  <viz. 
the  bale,  the  íhiift,  and  the  capital  j  the 
entablature  has  three  likewilé,  viz-  the 
architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  corniche  ; 
which  parts  are  all  different  in  the  feveral 
orders,  having  each  their  particular  cha- 
raflers  and  members  called  by  tlie  general 
rames  of  mouldings  or  oin;nneiiis.  See 
the  article  .-^ase,  &c. 
Thefe  ordtrs  tovk  their  ñames  from  the 
people  among  whom  they  wcie  invented. 
¿cammozzi  calis  the  tufcan,  ihegigantic; 
the  doric,  the  hcrculean  ;  the  ionic,  the 
matronal  j  the  comoijfitc,  the  heroicj 
and  the  corinthian,  the  virg"nal. 
An  order  of  columns  is  uíually  under- 
ílood  of  a  column  bearing  its  entabla- 
ture  j  bul  íhe  order  is  fcaicely  complete, 


except  the  column  be  raifed  on  a  pedeílaL 
The  pedeftal,  column,  and  entablature 
are  three  compound  parts,  each  confiíHng 
of  three  others,  as  has  been  faid  bcfore. 
The  antients  have  given  us  five  feveral 
orders  of  columns,  the  tufcan,  doric, 
ionic,  compofite,  and  corinthian.  See 
the  articles  TuscAN,  DoRrc,  Sff. 
Difpofition  of      Orders.    Thefe  oiigbt 
to  be  fo  difpofed  in  building,  that  the 
moft  folid  may  be  placed  undermoft ;  as 
being  the   moft  proper  to  fuftain  tlie 
weight,  and  to  give  the  whole  edifíce  a 
more  firm    foundation :  therefore  the 
doric  muft  always  be  placed  under  ihe 
ionic,  the  ionic  under  the  corinthian,  and 
the  corinthian  under  the  compofite.  A? 
to  the  tufcan,  being  a  phin  rude  ordcr, 
it  is  feldom  ufed  above  ground,  except 
in  villas,  where  one  order  only  is  em- 
p!oyed.    In  very  large  buildings,  as  am» 
phitheatres,  where  many  orders  are  re- 
quired,  the  tufcan  may  be  placed  under 
the  ionic  ¡nftead  of  the  doric.    But  if  yon 
are  defirous  to  leave  out  any  of  thefe 
orders,  as  for  ínftance,  to  place  the  co- 
rinthian immediately  over  the  doric,  you 
may,  provided  you  always  obfervc  to 
place  the  moft  ftrong  and  folid  undermoíl, 
for  the  reafons  above-meniioned. 
As  to  the  proporlions,  any  height  being 
given,  divide  it   into  ten  equal  pan?, 
called  diameteis,  or  the  thicknefs  of  the 
íliaft  at  the  bottom,  for  the  tufcan  order  -, 
the  pedeftal   having  two,  the  coliiii 
feven,  and  the  entablature  one  and  ihn 
quarters.     The  doric    order  contains 
t^velve  fuch  parts  or  diamcters,  and  opc 
ihird  i  the  ionic,  thirleen  andanhalí; 
the  corinthian,  fourteen  and  an  half,*  ami 
the  compofite  íifteen  and  a  third  fuch 
parts,  which  are  diíiributed  as  exprtíltd 
in  the  figure  of  each.    See  the  anides 
TuscAN,  Doric,  &c, 
h:tercolu?miiafion  of      Orders.    See  the 
article  Intercolumníation, 
But  befides  thefe  regular  orders,  there 
are  others  to  be  met  with ;  as  the  attir, 
golhic,  ptifian,  ruftic,  (^c.    See  the  ai- 
ticlesATTic,  GOTHIC,  Gff. 
Order  is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  divifion  or  th^^ 
of  any  thing  :  thus,  the  iribe  cf  anim 
called  birds,  is  fubdivided  into  fix  ordci 
See  the  article  Ornithology. 
Holy  Orders,  a  charaíler  peculiar  to  ec- 
clefiallics,  whereby  they  are  fet  apart  for 
the  miniftry.    See  Ordination, 
Military  Orders,  are<cmpaniesof  knight?, 
inftuuied  by  kings  and  princes  j  eitli^í" 

for 
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for  defence  of  tlie  faítb,  or  to  confer 
niarks  of  honour,  and  make  diftínílions 
among  their  fubjefls. 

Religious  Orders,  are  congregatíons  or 
íocieties  of  monaftics,  living  under  the 
fame  fuperior,  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
wearing  the  fame  habit. 

Orders  of  curves,  in  geometry.  See  the 
artlcle  Curve. 

ORDINAL,  ord'mede,  VL  book  contaíning 
the  order,  or  manner  cf  performing  di- 
vine fervice.    S^e  Ritual. 

Ordinal  numbers.    See  Number. 

ORDINANCE,  or  Ordo n nance,  a  law, 
ílatute,  or  cominand  of  a  fovereign,  or 
fuperior:  thus  the  a£ls  of  parliament  are 
fometiraes  termed  ordinances  of  pailia- 
nient. 

ORüINARTI,  in  antiqiilty,  a  fort  of  gla- 
diators.    See  Gladiators. 

ORDINARY^  in  genera!,  fignifies,  coni- 
mon,  ufual  \  thus,  an  cmbaíTadcr  or 
envoy  in  ordin^ry,  is  one  fent  to  refide 
ftatedly,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
the  court  of  fome  foreign  prince  or  üate, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  good  undeiftand- 
íng,  and  watch  o  ver  the  intercít  of  h¡s 
own  nation. 

This  term  is  alio  applied  to  feveral 
oíHcers  in  the  king's  houíhohV,  who  at- 
tend  on  common  occafions.  Thus  we 
fay,  phyfician  in  ordinai'y,  fefc. 
Ordinary,  in  civil  law,  isany  judge  in- 
vefted  vvith  authority  to  take  cogmzance 
of  caufes  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by 
deputation. 

OrdinarYj  in  common  and  canon  law, 
is  one  who  has  ordinary  or  immediate 
jurifdiólion  in  ecclefiaítical  caufes'in  fuch 
a  place.  In  which  fenfe  archdeacorís  are 
ordinaries,  tho'  the  appellation  is  more 
frequently  given  to  the  biíhdp  of  the 
dioceíe,  who  has  the  ordinary  ccclcíi- 
aftical  )uriídi¿lion.  The  archhifliop  is 
the  ordinary  of  the  whole  province,  to 
vifit  and  receive  appeals  from  inferior 
judicalures.  The  romifli  canonifts  cali 
the  pope  ordinary  of  ordinaries,  fmce 
by  the  lateran  council  he  has  ufurped  the 
right  of  collating  by  prevention  10  ail 
benefices,  in  exciufion  of  the  ordinary 
coilators. 

Qrdinary  ofajjifi  andfeffions,  was  a  de- 
puty  of  the  biíhop  of  the  diocefe,  an- 
tienily  appointed  to  perform  divine  fer- 
vice for  malefaftors,  and  aíTift  in  pre- 
paring  them  for  death, 

Ordinary  of  licwgatey  a  clergyman,  who 
attends  in  ordinary  upon  the  maiefaflois 


in  that  prifon,  preaches  and  reads  pray- 
ers  in  tlie  chape!  ro  a  11  the  prifoner?,  and 
attends  and  prays  with  the  ccndemned 
malefactors  at  the  placo  of  execution. 

Ordinary^  or  honouralk  Ordínary,  in 
heraldry,  a  denomination  given  to  cer- 
tain  charges  properly  belonging  to  that 
art.  The  honourahíe  ordinaries  are  tea 
in  number  j  the  chief,  palé,  bend, 

fcfle,  bar,  crofs,  faltier,  chf-vron,  bor- 
dure,  and  orle.  For  which  fee  the  ar-: 
ticles  Chief,  Palé,  (Sc. 

GRDÍNATES,  or  Ordinate  appli- 
cates,  in  geometry,  are  pqrallel  lints, 
MM,  inviy  (píate  CLXXXVIII.  fíg. 
4.)  terminating  in  a  curve,  and  biíTeñcd 
by  a  diamcter,  as  A  D.  The  half  of 
thefe,  as  MP,  7;;/»,  is  properly  the 
fem¡-ordin3t<?,  tliou^h  commonly  called 
ordinate.  See  tlie  aríich^s  Curve,  Pa- 
rábola, Hyperbola,  &f¿-. - 

ORDINATION,  the  aa  of  conferríng 
holy  orders,  or  of  initiatíng  a  perfon 
into  the  pricfthood  by  pray^r,  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  Ordination  hasaU 
ways  bcen  efteemed  the  principal  pre- 
rogative  of  biÜiops,  and  they  ftill  retain 
the  funclion  as  a  mark  of  fpiritual  fo- 
vereignty  in  their  diocefe.  Without  or- 
dination, no  perfcn  can  receive  any  be- 
neficé,  paiTonage,  vicarage,  A  clerk 
muft  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  before 
he  can  have  any  íhare  irf  the  miniftry  ; 
and  twenty.four,  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained,  and  by  that  means  be  permitied 
to  adminiíbr  the  facraments.  A  bifliop, 
on  the  ordination  of  clerg.ym^n,  is  to 
examine  them  in  the  prelénce  of  the 
niiniíters  whoafuft  him  at  the  impofitioii 
of  har.ds ;  and  in  cafe  any  crime,  as 
drunkennefs,  perjiiry,  forgery,  ^f.  be 
alledged  againfi:  any  one  that  is  to  be 
ordained,  ciiher  pricft  or  deacon,  the 
biíhop  ought  to  defift  from  ordaining 
him.  'The  perfon  to  be  ordained  is  to 
bring  a  teftimonial  of  his  üfe  and  doctrine 
to  the  biíliop,  and  give  an  account  of 
his  faiih  in  latin,  and  bolh  priefts  and 
deacons  are  obliged  to  fubfcribe  the 
thirty-nine  articles. 

The  ordination  days  ín  the  church  of 
England,  are  fhe  four  Sundays  immedi- 
ately  foliowing  the  Ember  weeks,  o/Za:. 
the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  Trinity-Sunday, 
and  the  Sund^j^s  foliowing  the  iirft  Wed^  . 
nefday  aíter  Sept.  14.  and  Dcc.  13. 
In  Scotland,  where  thcre  are  no  biíhops, 
the  power  of  ordination  is  lodgííd  in  the 
preíbytery.    See  Presbyter.  , 
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ORDNANCE,  a  general  ñame  for  all 
íorts  of  great  guns,  ufed  in  war,  See  ihe 
anieles  Cannon  and  GvN, 

Office  o/'Ordnance,  an  office  kept  wíthín 
the  Tower  of  London,  which  fuperin- 
tends  and  difpofes  of  all  the  aims,  in- 
ílfuments,  and  utenfils  of  war,  both  by 
fea  and  lar.d,  in  all  the  magazines,  gar- 
rifons  and  foris  in  Great  Britain. 
The  officers  of  the  oi  dnance  are,  j.  The 
mafter  g?neral,  from  whom  are  derived 
all  orders  and  diípatches  relating  to  the 
fame.  a.  The  lieutenant-general,  who 
leceives  oiders  from  the  mafter-'general, 
and  Tees  them  duly  execuied  ;  orders  the 
firing  of  guns  on  days  of  rejoicing,  and 
fees  the  train  of  artillery  fitted  out  when 
ordered  to  the  field.  3,  The  furveyor- 
general,  who  has  the  infpeélion  of  the 
ordnance,  ftores,  and  proviftons  of  war 
in  ihe  cuílody  of  the  íiore  keepers :  he 
allows  all  bilis  of  dcbt,  keeps  a  check  on 
labourers,  &'c,  4.  The  trtrafiirer,  thro' 
whcfe  hands  pafies  the  money  of  the 
whole  office,  as'  well  for  payment  of 
lalaríes  as  debentures  5  as  alio  a  clerk  of 
the  ordnance,  and  a  clerk  of  the  de- 
liveries,  for  which  fep  thearticles  Clerk 
nf  the  ordnance  y  Scc, 

OKDONNANCE,  in  painting,  is  ufed  for 
the  dirpofitioh  cf  the  parts  ofa  pi61ure, 
either  with  regard  to  the  whole  piece, 
pr  to  the  feveral  parts  5  as  the  groups, 
jnaíles,  contfafts,  ¿sff. 
In  the  ofdonnance  there  are  three  things 
to  be  regarded,  ^iz.  the  place  cr  fcene, 
the  dirtribiition,  and  ihe  contraft. 
j .  As  fo  the  fii  ft,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
difpofiiion  of  things  which  ferve  as  a 
ground-work;  and  to  the  plan  and  pp- 
fition  of  bodies  5  iinder  the  foi  mer  cf 
which,  comes  the  landíkip,  whetht-r  an 
iininhabited  place,  vvhere  ihsre  is  full 
liheriy  cf  reprefcniing  all  the  extrava- 
gancies  of  natiirej  or  inhabired,  where 
the  fiuns  of  cultivation,  (íff.  niuít  be  ex- 
^hibited.  See-the  anide  Landskip. 
As  to  the  phn  of  bodies,  they  are  eiiher 
fülid,  which  again  are  either  fo  by  na- 
ture,  and  muft  be  proporrioned  to  their 
places;  or  artificial,  where  regard  muft 
be  had  to  the  rules  of  geomefiy,  pcr- 
rp£<5Í:ive,  architeólure,  &c.  Or  the  bodies 
piovej  which  they  do  eiiher  by  a  vo- 
Junrary  motion,  whrrein  great  regard 
muft  be  had  10  proportion  them  to  tlieir 
íítuat'on,  and  ío  ítrengthen  ihem  by  re- 
gardi:ig  the  erjtiiübrium  j  br  by  fome 
extraordinary  ppwer,  as  rhachines,  éfr. 
^bere  the  caufcs  of  iheir  motipn  mult 


appear.  Or  they  are  things  at  a  diftance, 
in  all  which  an  even  plañe  niuíi  ftilj  be 
propofed,  to  find  their  precife  fituation, 
and  fettle  their  place  by  fudden  breaks' 
and  diftances  agreeably  to  perípeflive. 
In  placing  the  figures,  regard  is  to  be 
had,  I.  to  the  group,  which  connefts 
the  fubjeét,  and  ftays  the  fight.  In  this 
are  to  be  confidercd  the  knot  or  nodus, 
which  binds  the  group,  and  the  near- 
nel's  of  figures  which  as  it  holds  tliem 
togeiher,  may  be  called  the  chain :  that 
the  group  be  fuítained  by  fomething 
loofe  and  diíUn6t  from  it,  and  by  the 
fame  joined  and  continued  to  the  other 
groups;  and  that  the  lights  and  íliadows 
be  ib  difpofed,  as  that  the  effe¿ls  of  aíl 
the  parts  of  a  compofition  may  be  feen 
at  once.    See  the  article  Group. 

2.  As  to  the  a6\ion?,  forced  atiiliides 
are  lo  be  avoided,  and  fimple  nalure 
ffiould  be  íliewn  in  hcr  nioft  advanla- 
gtous  poftnres. 

3.  As  to  the  drapery,  which  is  to  be  ad- 
juíled,  fo  as  it  may  appear  real  gar- 
menis,  and  not  fluff  loofely  ihrown  on, 
See  the  article  Drapery. 

4.  In  the  contraíV,  are  to  be  confidered 
the  a£\ions,  which  vary  infinitely  ;  tlie 
afpe6^s  which  in  a^ions  oí  the  fame  kind, 
may,  l)y  their  diOercnce,  make  a  con- 
traft  j  the  fituation,  according  as  they 
meet  above,  or  under  the  fight,  or  are 
near  or  at  a  great  dirtance.  And  laíily, 
cuftom,  which  indeeci  exttnds  to  all  the 
parts  of  painting:  tho"*  this  is  particujarly 
to  be  regarded  in  the  ordonnance,  it  i 
neveriheleí's  to  be  follow.cd  with  difcn 
tion,^  taking  care  to  avoid  all  ftlftnefsand 
formality. 

Ordonnance,  in  architeflure,  isthecom- 
pofition  of  a  building,  and  the  difp 
fition  ofils  parts,  both  with  icgard  to 
the  whole,  and  to  one  anoiherj  or  as 
Mr,  Evelyn  expreffiis  it,  determining 
the  mcafure  of  what  is^affigned  to  the 
feveral  apartmenis.  Thus  ordonnance  is 
the  jiidicious  contiivance  of  the  plan  or 
model  ;  as  when  the  couit,  hall,  lodg- 
ings,  fii'r.  are  neither  too  large  ñor  too 
fmall,  but  the  court  afrords  convenient 
light  to  tlie  apartments  about  it :  ihc 
h:»!!  is  cf  fít  capacity  to  receive  com- 
pany  5  and  the  bed  chambers,  &c,  ofa 
proper  fize.  When  thefe  divifions  are 
eiiher  too  great  or  too  fmall,  with  refpeft 
to  the  wliole,  as  vvhere  there  ís  a  large 
court  to  a  iiitle  houfe,  or  a  fmall  hall  to 
a  magniíictnt  palace,  the  fault  is  in  ihe 
ordonnance. 
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province  of  BiTcay  :  weíl  long,  y  30', 
north  lat.  43°  15'. 
ORE,  in  natural  hiftoiy,  the  compound 
mineral  glebe,  earth,  ftone,  or  other 
fubftance}  which  is  rich  enough  in  me- 
tallic  parlicles,  to  be  worth  the  while  of 
being  purifíed;  and  by  this  means  to  fe- 
parate  the  metal  from  it,  whether  gold, 
filver,  copper,  ¡ron,  tin,  See  the 

anieles  Metal,  Gold,  Silver,  ^c. 
Ores  ihen  are  nothing  but  natural  con- 
creteF,  of  nnetals  or  femi- metáis,  mixed 
with  fulphur  or  arfeníc,  or  with  both  to- 
getlur ;  and  \<'hen  fuch  alliancesare  made 
by  art,  we  then  fay,  that  the  metáis,  or  fe- 
nii- metáis  are  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  ores. 
Some  ores  are  fo  kindly  as  to  melt  readily 
of  themfelves ;  whereas  others  are  fo  in- 
iraílable,  that  they  require  the  aíTiftance 
of  various  fluxes,  before  they  vvíll  yield 
the  metal.  See  the  article  Flux. 
AíTayers  therefore  diftinguiíli  ores  ¡nto 
fufibíe,  refraélory,  and  not  fufible  at  all. 
Thofe  are  called  fufible,  which,  elther 
by  means  of  a  middling  fíre  only,  or  by 
.idding  a  fit  menftruum  to  them,  melt 
cafily,  fo  as  to  afFord  the  metal  or  femí- 
metal  contained  in  them.  The  refraílory 
ores  are  thofe,  which  require  a  very 
ftrong  and  lafting  aíiion  of  the  fíre,  and 
the  addition  of  proper  fluxes,  before 
ihey  will  melt  in  the  requifite  manner. 
All  ores  lie  hidden  in  earths,  ftones,  or 
in  other  minerals,  as  in  matrices :  if  then 
thefe  matrices  of  themfelves  melt  in  the 
fire  with  very  great  difiiculty,  or  not  at 
all,  the  ore  contained  in  them  may  in- 
dced  of  its  own  nature  be  put  in  fufion  ; 
but  yet  cannot  be  delivered  of  ¡is  matrix, 
becaufe  this  ¡s  not  fufible :  fuch  are  iron- 
ore,  and  almoft  all  earths  and  ftones, 
except  the  vitrlfiable  onesj  but  lime-íione 
in  particular,  and  ftones  affefled  in  the 
faiiie  manner  in  the  fíre,  render  the  ores 
intennixed  wiih  them  the  moft  ftubborn 
of  any.  Some  of  thefe  ftones,  however, 
being  much  lighter  ihan  the  ores,  may 
be  eafily  feparated  by  only  pounding, 
wafliing,  and  cxtinguifliing  them  in 
water  5  or  by  a  previouscalcínaiion,  leav- 
ing  the  weighiier  partides  of  the  ore  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veífel,  or  troug:h  : 
thefe  kinds  of  ores  are  called  decantable  5 
as  thofe  ores  are  called  indecantable, 
which  cannot  be  ftparated  in  this  man- 
ner j  and  of  this  laft  fort  are  the  light 
britfie  ores,  thatcontain  a  great  quantity 
pf  fulphur.  Finally,  if  rhere  is  in  the 
Wy  of  ihe  ore  itíelf  any  thing  intangled, 


or  only  adhering  to  íts  outfide,  that  wíll 
caufe  the  metal  contained  in  ít  to  vaniíli 
¡nto  a  vapour,  or  turrí  it"lo  fcoria  with 
itfelf,  while  the  ore  is  expofed  to  the  fire 
then  fuch  an  ore  is  faid  to  be  hungry, 
m'mera  rapax :  the  caufes  of  this  are 
commonly  arfeníc,  antimony,  and  ihofe 
minerals  out  of  which  zinc  is  produced, 
OREBRO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Nericia,  in  Swedenj   eaft  long,  15**, 
north  lat.  59*^  2.0', 
OREGRUNi),  a  port-town  of  Sweden,  íii 
the  province  of  Upland  :  eaft  long.  18"? 
15',  north  lat.  60°  30'. 
ORENSE,  or  OnTENsE,  a  cíty  of  Spaín, 
in  the  province  of  GalIic¡3:  vveft  .long. 
8®  ao',  north  lat.  /^tP  36'. 
ORFA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turky,  in  the 
province  of  Diarhec  :   eaft  long  40**, 
north  lat.  36*^  15'. 
ORFORD,  a  borough  and  port-town  of 
SufFolk,  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Bury.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
ORGAL,  ampng  dyers,  denotes  the  lees 

ofwínedried.  See  Dyeing. 
GRGAN,  opyavay,  in  general,  is  an  ínftru- 
ment,  or  machine  defigned  íor  the  pro- 
duó^ion  of  fome  certairi  aclion  or  opera- 
tíon  j  in  which  fenfe,  the  mechanic  pow- 
ers,  machines,  and  even  the  veins,  ar- 
teries,  nerves,  muleles,  and  bones  of  the 
human  body,  may  be  called  organs.  See 
the  articles  Power,  Machine,  Veik, 
Artery,  Gfr. 

The  organs  of  fenfe  are  thofe  parts  of 
the  body,  by  which  we  receive  the  im- 
preííions  or  ideas  of  exíernal  objeí^s  5 
being  commonly  reckoned  five,  «z;/s.  the 
eye,  enr,  nofe,  palaté,  and  cutis.  See  the 
articles  Sense,  Eye,  Ear,  ^c. 
Organ,  in  mu  fie,  the  largeft  and  moft 
harmonious  wind-ínftrument. 
The  invention  of  the  orgñn  is  very  an- 
tient,  thougb  it  is  agreed  that  it  was  veiy 
little  ufed  till  the  eighth  century.  It 
feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  Vitruvius  defcribesan  hydrau- 
lic  one  in  bis  tenth  book  of  architc£\ure. 
The  emperor  Julián  has  an  epigram  in 
its  praife.  St.  Jerome  mcntions  one  with 
twelve  pair  of  bellows,  which  raight  be 
heard  a  thoufand  paces,  dr  a  mile  j  and 
another  at  Jerufalem,  which  -might  be 
heard  at  the  mount  of  Olives. 
There  is  one  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Ulm,  in  Germany,-  that  is  ninety  three 
feethigh;  and  twenty-eight  broadj  the 
biggeft  pipe  is  flirteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  ít  has  fixteen  pair  of  bellows. 
The  modern  organ  is  a  buffet,  contaíníng 
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fevenl  rows  of  pipes.  The  fize  of  the 
organ  ís  generally  exf^reíTed  by  the  length 
cf  its  biggeft  pipe}  thus  we  fay  an  organ 
of  thirty-two  feet,  of  fixteen,  of  eight, 
and  of  iwo  feet, 

Chuixh  oigans  confift  of  two  parts,  'viz, 
the  main  body,  called  the  great  organ  ; 
and  the  pofitive,  or  litlle  organ,  which 
h  a  rmall  bufief,  commonly  placed  before 
the  great  organ. 

The  organ  has  at  leaft  one  íét  of  keys, 
when  ít  has  only  one  body,  and  two  or 
ihrce  when  it  has  a  pofitive  or  chair- 
organ :  though  large  organs  have  four, 
and  fometimes  five  fets  of  keys  3  befides 
which,  ihe  pedáis  or  largeft  pipes  have 
their  keys,  the  ílops  or  louches  whereof 
are  played  by  the  feet.  The  keys  of 
an  organ  are  ufually  divided  into  four 
o6laves,  <viz.  the  fecond  fub-oólave,  fírft 
íiib-o6lave,  míddle  oclave,  and  firft 
o6táve,  Each  oftave  is  divided  into 
twelve  ílops  or  frets,  whereof  the  feveral 
blackones  mark  the  natural  founds,  and 
the  fívewhite,  the  artificial  ones,  that  is, 
the  íharps  and  flats  5  fo  that  the  keys 
ufually  contain  forty  erght  ftops,  or 
touches.  Some  organ ¡íls  add  to  this 
number  one  or  more  ftops  in  the  third 
f«b-o6lave  as  wcll  as  in  the  fecond. 
(Note,  fome  harpGchords  and  fpinneis 
have  their  natural  ftops  or  keys  often 
niarked  whíte,  anxl  their  artificial  ones 
black.)  The  pedáis  have  about  two  or 
three  oólaves,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  or- 
ganiíl,  fo  that  the  number  of  llops  is 
indetcrminate, 

Each  key  or  ftop  preíTed  down,  opens  a 
val  ve  or  plug  which  correfponds  length- 
wiíe  wilb  as  many  holes  as  there  are 
rows  of  pipes  on  the  found-board  :  the 
holes  üf  each  row  are  opened  and  íliut 
by  a  regifter,  or  ruler,  pií;rced  with  forty- 
eight  holes  9  by  drawing  the  regifter,  the 
holes  of  one  row  are  opened,  becaufe  the 
holes  thereln  correfpf^nd  with  thofe  of 
ihe  found-board,  fo  that  by  opening  a  . 
valve,  the  wind  brought  into  the  found- 
board,  by  a  large  pair  of  bellows,  finds 
a  pafiiage  into  the  pipes,  which  corre- 
fpond  to  the  open  holes  cf  the  found- 
board  5  but  by  puíhing  the  regifter,  the 
forty-eight  holes  thereof  not  anfwering 
to  any  of  thofe  of  the  found-board,  that 
row  of  pipes  anfwering  to  the  puílied 
regifter  are  ftiut.  Whtnce  it  foHow?, 
that  by  drawing  feveral  regifters,  feveral 
rows  of  pipes  are  opened ;  and  the  fame 
thing  happens,  if  the  fame  regifter  cor- 
refpond  to  feveral  rows.  Henee  the  rows 
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of  pipes  become  either  fimple  or  com- 
pound  :  fimple,  when  only  one  row  an- 
fwers  to  one  regifter  5  compound,  where 
feveral.  The  organifts  íay,  a  row  ¡s 
compound,  when  léveral  pipes  play  upon 
prefiin,g  one  ftop. 

The  pipes  of  the  organ  are  of  two  kinds; 
the  one  with  mouths  like  our  fluteí  j  the 
other  with  reeds.    The  firft,  called  pipes 
of  mutation,   confift,    1.   of  a  foot, 
A  A  B  B  (pl.  CLXXXIX.  fíg.  2.  i.) 
which  is  a  hollow  cone,  and  which  re- 
ceives  the  wind  that  is  to  found  the  pipe, 
a.  To  this  foot  is  faftened  the  body  of 
the  pipe  B  B  D  D.  Between  the  foot  and 
the  body  of  the  pipe  is  a  diaphragm,  or 
partition,  FEF,  which  has  a  long,  but 
narrow  aperture  to  let  the  wind  ont, 
Over  this  aperture  is  the  mouth  BBC> 
whofe  upper  lip  C,  being  level,  cuts  the 
wind  as  it  comes  out  at  the  aperture. 
The  pipes  are  of  pewter,  of  lead  mixcd 
with  a  twelfth  part  of  tin,  and  of  wood. 
Thofe  of  pewter  are  always  open  atthoii 
extremities  :  their  diameter  is  very  fmall, 
and  their  found  very  clear  and  ílirill. 
Thofe  of  lead,  niixed  with  tin,  are  largerj 
the  íhorteft  open,  the  longeft  are  qu¡tc 
ftopped  ;  the  mean  ones  partly  ftoppcd, 
and  having  befides  a  little  ear  on  eachfide 
the  mouth,  to  be  drawn  clofer,  or  fet 
farther  afundcr,  in  order  to  raife  cr 
lower'the  found,    The  wooden  pipes  are 
mide  fquare,  and  their  extremity  ftopptd 
with  a  valve,   or  tampion  of  leathír. 
The  found  of  the  wooden  and  leaden 
pipes  is  very  foft;  the  large  ones  ftopped, 
are  ufually  of  wood  ;  the  fmall  ones  of 
lead.    The  longeft  pipes  give  the  great- 
eft  found  5  and  the  íhorteft,  the  moft 
acute :  their  lengths  and  widths  aremade 
in  the  reciprocal  ratio's  of  their  foundsj 
and  the  divifions  regulated  by  their  rule, 
which  they  cali  diapafon.    But  the  p¡p€S 
that  are  íhut,  are  of  the  fame  length  as 
the  open  ones,  which  yield  the  fame 
found.      Ufually,  the  longeft  pipe  is 
fixtcen  feet :   though  in  extraordinary 
01  gcins  it  is  thirty-two.  The  pedal  tubes 
are  always  open,  though  made  of  wood, 
and  of  lead, 

A  reed-pipe  confifts  of  a  foot,  A  ABB, 
(ibid.  n**  2.)  which  carries  the  wind  into 
the  fiialot,  or  reed  C  D,  which  is  a  hollow 
demí-cylinder,  filted  at  its  extremity  Di 
into  a  kind  of  mould,  by  a  wooden 
tampion  G.  The  ftialot  is  covéred  with 
a  píate  of  copper,  KKII,  fitted  at  itsex- 
tremitylT,  into  the  mould  by  the  fanie 
wooden  tampion.   Its  other  extremity 
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KK,  isat  libertyj  fo  that  the  aír  en- 
tering  the  íhalot,  makes  it  tremble  or 
íhake  againít  thereedj  and  the  longer 
that  part  of  the  tongue  which  is  at 
líberty  I L,  is  made,  the  deeper  is  the 
found.  The  mould  1 1,  which  ferves  lo 
fix  the  flialot  or  reed,  the  tongue,  tam- 
pion,  ^c.  ferves  alfo  to  ftop  the  foot  of 
ihe  pipe,  and  to  oblige  the  wind  to  go 
out  wholly  at  the  reed.  Laftly,  in  the 
mould  is  foldered  the  tube  H  H,  whofe 
inward  opening  is  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  reed.  The  forra  of  this  tubc 
5s  differcnt  in  the  diíferent  ranks  of  pipes. 
The  degree  of  acutenefs  and  gravity  in 
the  found  of  a  reed-pipe,  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  tongue,  and  that  of  the 
pipe  C  K,  taken  from  the  extremily  of 
the  íhalot,  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube. 
The  quality  of  the  found  depends  on  the 
widih  of  the  reed,  the  tongue,  and  the 
tube;  as  alfo  on  the  thicknefs  of  the 
tongue,  the  figure  of  the  tube,  and  the 
quantity  of  wind, 

To  diverfify  the  founds  of  the  pipes,  they 
add  a  val  ve  to  the  port-vent,  which  leis 
the  wind  go  in  fits  or  íhakes. 
Hjdraulic  Organ,  denotes  a  mufical  ma- 
chine that  plays  by  means  of  water  in- 
ñead  of  wind.  Of  thefe  there  are  fe- 
verai  in  Italy  in  the  grottoes  of  vineyard?, 
Clefebes  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  is  faid  to 
have  firft  invented  or^ans  that  played  by 
compreifing  the  air  with  water,  as  is  ftill 
praf^tifed.  Archimedes  and  Vitruvius 
have  left  us  defcriptions  of  the  hydraulic 
organ. 

In  the  cabinet  of  queen  Chrlílina  is  a 
beautiful  and  large  medallion  of  Va- 
lentinian,  on  the  reverfe  whereof  is  feen 
one  of  thefe  hydraulic  organs  }  with  two 
men,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the 
left,  feeming  to  puinp  the  water  which 
plays  it,  and  tolilten  to  its  found.  Ithas 
only  eight  pipes,  placed  on  a  round 
pedeíhl. 

ORGANICAL,  in  the  antlent  mufic,  was 
ihat  part  performed  by  inítruments.  See 
the  article  Music. 

The  orgánica!  comprehended  three  kinds 
of  inílruments,  ^i^,  the  wind  inltru- 
ments,  as  irumpeis,  flutes,  hautboys, 
^c.  ftringed  ínltniments,  aslutes,  iyres, 
yiolins,  harpfichords,  and  pulfative 
inihuwents,  or  thofe  played  by  beating 
with  the  hands  or  fticks,  as  drums,  &c, 
S<íe  the  fe  vera  I  articles  Trumpet,  ^c. 
Organical  part,  is  that  part  of  an 
animal  or  pUnt,  deftined  for.  the  per- 


formance of  fome  particular  fun6líon, 
ORGANICAL  DisEASE,  a  dífeafc  in  an  or- 
ganical  part  of  the  body,  whereby  its 
funélion  is  impeded,  fufpended,  or  de- 
ftroycd* 

ORGANICAL  defcriptlon  of  curves ^  the 
method  of  defcribing  them  on  a  plañe  by 
means  of  inílruments.   See  Curve. 

ORGANO,  in  mufic,  íignifiesthethorough 
bafs.  It  is  ufually  fcored  with  figures 
over  the  notes  for  the  harpfichord,  bafs- 
viol,  and  luie. 

ORGANO  PicciOLO,  a  chamb^ír  or  líttle 
organ,  ufed  to  play  in  a  fmall  room; 
being  about  two  or  three  feet  high, 
that  is,  its  largeíl  pipe  is  that  length  :  it 
is  made  in  a  fmall  buffet  like  the  poGtive, 
or  littie  organ  ef  a  church.  See  Organ. 

QRGASM,  orgaftJius^  an  ecílacy,  or  im- 
petuous  defire  of  coition,  occafioned  by 
a  lurgefcency  of  the  íkninal  veíFels. 
Certain  female  animáis  have  an  orgafm 
at  particular  feafons  of  the  year. 

ORGIA,  o/iyíft,  in  antiquity,  feaíls  and 
facrifices  performed  inhonour  of  Bacchus, 
ínftiiuted  by  Orpheus,  and  chiefly  cele- 
brated  on  the  mountains  by  wild,  dif- 
trafted  women,  called  bacchae.  See 
Bacchanalia  and  Dionysia. 

ORGIVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  ths  pro- 
vince  of  Granada,  twenty-five  miles 
fouth  of  Granada. 

ORGUES,  in  the  military  art,  are  thíck, 
long  pieces  of  wood  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  íhod  with  iron,  clcar  one  of  anolberj 
hanging  each  by  a  particular  rope,  or 
cord,  over  the  gate-way  of  a  ílrong  place, 
perpendicularly,  to  be  let  fall  in  cafe  of 
an  enemy.  Their  difpoíition  ís  fuch, 
that  they  Ilop  the  paíTage  of  the  gate, 
and  are  preferable  to  herfes  or  portcuU 
lifes;  becaufe  thefe  may  be  either  broke 
by  a  peíard,  or  they  may  be  ílopped  in 
their  falling  down ;  but  a  pctard  is  ufe- 
lefs  againít  an  orgue,  for  if  it  break  one 
or  two  of  the  pieces,  they  immediately 
fall  dúwn  again,  and  fíU  up  the  vacan- 
cy  5  or  if  they  ílop  one  or  two  of  the 
pieces  from  falling,  it  is  no  hindranoe  to 
the  reít. 

Orcues  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  machine,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  harquebufs  or  mufquet- 
barrels,  bound  together,  by  means  where-^ 
of  feveral  explofions  are  made  at  the 
fame  time,  ufed  to  dcfend  breaches  and 
other  places  aitacked. 

ORGYA,  an  antient  grecian  meafure, 
containing  fix  feet.    See  Measure. 

ORIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  tcrritpry  of  Oiranto,  fitu- 
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atcd  thirty  miles  north-vveft  of  the  city 
of  Otranto. 

ORICHALCUM,  or  Aurichalcüm, 
brafs.  See  the  artíde  Brass. 
It  ís  evident,  frora  all  accounts,  that  the 
orichalcum  of  the  antíents  was  a  fi£\¡- 
tious  fubftance,  not  a  natural  metal ;  they 
made  it  on  the  fame  bafis  that  we  make 
brafs  at  prefent,  but  they  had  feveral 
vvays  of  doing  it,  and  diftinguiíhed  it 
inte  feveral  kínds.  They  had  a  white 
fort  in  frequent  ufe  and  great  efteem ; 
this  was  made  by  mixing  an  earth  with 
copper  while  ín  fufion,  but  what  that 
earth  was  we  are  not  informed.  We 
know  feveral  ways  of  turning  copper 
white  5  one  of  which  was  much  prac- 
tifed  forae  years  ago,  and  fpoons,  and 
other  utenfils  made  of  ¡t,  had  the  ñame 
of  alchymy-thíngs :  but  this  was  done 
by  means  of  aiíenic,  a  thing  not  known 
to  theantients:  this  therefore  could  not 
be  the  fame  with  iheir  white  brafs  5 
and  indeed,  none  of  our  methods  feem 
to  be  the  fame  with  theírs,  íince  the 
metal  is  debafed  by  all  ours,  and  be- 
comes  brittle,  whereas  in  their  raanage~ 
ment,  according  to  their  own  accouRts, 
it  feems  not  to  have  loft  any  thing  of 
its  duílility,  though  it  acquircd  a  par- 
ticular brightnefs.  The  orichalcum  and 
2E3  flavum,  brafs  and  yellow  copper,  are 
with  us  fynonymous  teims,  but  with  the 
antients  they  were  ufed  to  exprefs  dif- 
ferent  combinations  of  the  ingredients. 

ORIENT,  oriefis,  in  geography  and  a- 
ítronomy,  the  eaft^,  or  eaft-point  of  the 
horizon  j  thus  called,  becaufe  it  is  the 
point  where  the  fun  rifes.  Henee  the 
cquinoflial  orient  is  ufed  for  that  point 
of  the  horizon  whereln  ihe  fun  lifes, 
when  he  is  in  the  equatcr,  or  when  he 
enters  the  íigns  of  aries  and  libra  5 
Kftíval  orient,  is  the  point  whercin  the 
fun  rifes  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  when 
the  days  are  longeft  j  and  the  hibernal 
orient,  the  point  where  the  fun  rifes  in  the 
middie  of  winter,  when  the  days  are 
íliorteft. 

ORIENTAL,  fomething  fituated  towards 
the  eaft  with  regard  to  us,  in  oppofition 
to  occiilental.    See  Occident. 

ORIFICE,  the  mouih,  or  aperture  of  a 
tube,  pipe,  or  other  cavity. 
ín  anatomy,  this  term  is  particularly  ap- 
plled  to  the  mouths  of  the  feveral  doíls, 
veíTels,  and  other  caviiics,  as  cf  ihe 
bladder,  uterus,  ftomach,  See  the 

article  Blaüder,  ^c. 
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It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aperture  of  a  \vo\:: 
or  ulcer.     See  Wóund  and  Ulclr. 

ORIGANÜM,     WILD    MARJORAM,  iij 

botany,.a  gerius  of  the  didynamia-gym- 
nofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  cerolla 
whereof  confiíls  of  a  fingle  ringent  petal, 
the  tube  is  cylindric  ano  comprefled,  the 
upper  lip  is  ere6l,  obtufe,  and  emargi- 
naied,  and  the  lower  divided  inio  tliiee 
fegments;  there  is  no  pericarpium,  ihe 
cup  is  connivent,  and  contains  four  round- 
ifii  feeds. 

This  plant  is  hcatíng,  diíTolving,  and 
ftimulating;  whence  it  is  of  ufe  in  «. 
ulceration  of  the  lungs,  (^c.  It  is  alfo 
adapted  to  difeafes  of  the  kidneys,  and  • 
ís  balfamic, 

ORIGENISTS,  in  church-hiílory,  a  clirif. 
tian  feft  in  the  fourth  century,  fo  called 
from  their  drawing  their  opinions  from 
the  writings  of  Origen.    The  origenifts 
maintained,  that  the  fouls  of  men  had  a 
pre-exiftent  ítate,  that  they  were  he: 
intelligences,  and  had  finned  in  heav 
before  the  body  was  created  :  that  Ch  i 
is  only  the  ion  of  God  by  adopiion, 
that  he  has  been  fucceífively  united  wiili 
,all  the  angelical  natures,  and  has  been 
a  cherub,  a  feraph,  and  all  the  celeílíal 
virtues,  one  after  another  ;  that  in  fu- 
ture  ages,  he  will  be  crucified  for  thelal- 
vation  of  the  devils,  as  he  has  alrtarly 
been  for  that  of  men,  and  that  their  pn- 
nifliment,  and  that  of  the  damned,  will 
continué  only  for  a  certain  limited  time. 

ORIGINAL,  a  firíl  draught  or  deíignof 
any  thing,  which  fervcs  as  a  model  to 
be  imitated  or  copied. 

Original  sin,  the  crime  of  eating  tke 
forbidden  fruit,  of  which  it  is  faid,  1 ! 
mankind  are  guilty  at  their  concepti^ 
by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  ir£ni 
greífion  j  which  is  accounted  for  by  fup- 
.  pofing  that  Adam,  as  he  was  to  be  ún 
father,  was  alfo  the  foederal  head,  and 
reprefentative  of  the  whole  human  race} 
and  that  on  his  finning,  all  that  wereto 
fpring  from  him  partook  of  his  ci^ime, 
Father  Malebranche  endeavours  to  ac- 
coimt  for  original  fin  fiom  natural  caoft?/ 
and  fuppofes  that  our  firít  parents,  after 
their  tranfgrcffion,  received  fuch  deep 
traces  in  iheir  brain  by  the  impníTjonof 
fenfible  objeíls,  that  it  was  vcry  pcífihle 
they  might  communicate  them  10  iheir 
children  ^  and  that  as,  according  to  thá 
order  eílablifiied  by  nature,  ihe  ihoughts 
of  the  fúul  are  conformable  to  the  trarts 
in  the  brain>  itmay  be  faid,  thatasfoon 
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as  we  are  formed  in  the  womb,  we  are  ín- 
jfefled  witb  the  corruption  ofóur  parents! 
for*  having  traces  ¡n  the  brain  like  thofe 
who  gave  us  beíng,  we  neceíTarily  have 
the  fame  thoughts,  and  the  fame  incli- 
nations  vvith  regard  to  fenfible  obje5Ís  5 
and  that  thus,  of  courfe,  we  muít  be 
born  vvith  concupifcence  and  original  Cd« 
See  the  article  CONCUPISCENCE. 

ORIGINALIA,  in  the  exchequer,  are 
tranfcrípts,  ^c,  fent  to  the  remembran - 
cer's  oféce  out  of  the  court  of  chancery : 
which  are  thus  calIecJ,  to  díftinguifli  them 
from  the  recorda,  whích  contain  the 
judgments  and  pleadings  in  caufes  tried 
hefore  the  barons. 

ORJGUELL  A,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Valencia  :  weft  long,  50',  north 
lat.  38*»  20'. 

ORILLON,  in  fortificatíon,  is  a  fmall 
rounding  of  earth  faced  with  a  wall ; 
raifed  on  the  íhoulder  of  thofe  baílions 
that  have  cafemates,  to  cover  the  cannon 
in  the  retired  flank,  and  prerent  their 
being  difmounted  by  the  enemy.  See  the 
.  articles  Bastión  and  Fortificatíon. 

ÓRION,  in  aftronomy,  a  conllellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere ;  confifting  of 
thirty-feven  ftars,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; 
offixty  two,  according  to  Tycho ;  and 
of  no  lefs  than  eighty,  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue. 

Orion's  RING,  in  aftronomy,  aconftella- 
tion  more  ufually  called  eridanus,  See 
the  article  Eridanus. 

ORISTAGNI,  a  city  and  port-town  of 
the  iflandof  Sardinia:  eaftlong.  %^  30', 
north  lat.  39^  30'. 

ORIXA,  ihe  capital  pf  the  previ nce  of  the 
lame  narne,  in  the  hither  India,  fituated 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

ORKNEY  isLANDs,  certain  íflands  on 
the  north  of  Scotland,  from  which  they 
ate  feparated  by  a  frith  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  Thefe  iflande 
are  forty  in  number,  and  together  with 
the  iíland  of  Zetland  fend  one  member  to 
p^rÜament,  and  anotherfor  the  burghs  of 
Kirkwail,  fefr. 

ORLAMüND,  orORLAMUNDA,  a  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  üpper  Sax- 
ony,  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Leipílc, 

ORLE,  Orlet,  or  Orlo,  in  archiicflure, 
a  fillet  under  the  ovólo  or  quarter  round 
of  a  capital.  Wheo  it  is  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  ftiaft,  ii  is  called  cin(^urc. 
See  the  article  CiNCTURE. 
Pahdio  ufes  the  word  orlo,  for  the  plinth 
of  the  bafes  of  the  columns. 

Drle,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  form 
VOL.  III. 
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of  a  fíliet  drawn  round  the  íhíeW,  neaf 
the  edge  or  extremity  thereof,  leaving 
the  field  vacant  in  the  middle.  íts  breadth 
is  but  half  that  of  the  treíTure  or  bor- 
dure,  which  contains  a  fixth  part  of  thé 
íhield ;  and  the  or!e,  only  a  tweifth  :  be- 
fides  that  the  orle  is  its  own  breadth  dif- 
tantfrom  the  edge  of  the  íhield,  whereás 
the  bordure  connes  to  the  edge  itfelf. 
The  form  of  the  orle  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  íhield,  whence  it  refembles  an 
efcutcheon.  See  pl.  CLXXXVIII.  Í5g.  5. 
which  reprefeots  an  orle  argent  in  á  field 
gules, 

ORLEANOÍS,  a  province  or  governmeñt 
of  France,  bounded  by  Ñormandy  and 
the  iíle  of  France,  on  the  north  j  by 
Champaign  and  Burgundy,  on  the  eaft  5 
by  Lyonois  and  Guienne,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Britany  and  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  on 
the  weíh  , 

QRLEANS,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of 
Orleanois,  fituated  on  the  river  Loire,  in 
eaft  long.  a^',  north  lat.  47°  55'. 

Orleans  is  alíb.the^ame  of  an  ifland  aild 
town  on  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  ia 
Ganada:  weft  longitude  73^,  north  la- 
titude  e^j"*, 

ORLO  PE,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  the  upper- 
moft  fpace  or  deck  in  a  great  íhip,  reach- 
ing  from  the  main-maft  to  the  mizen. 
In  three-deck  ílilps  the  fecond  andloweít 
decks  are  fometimes  called  orlopes. 

ORMOND,  the  north  divifion  of  the  couil- 
ty  of  Tipperary,  in  Ireland. 

ORMSKIRK,  a  market-town  óf  Lanca-  , 
íliire,  fituated  twenty -fix  mile§  fouth  of 
Lancaftcr. 

ORMUS,  an  iíl^nd  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph  of  Perfia,  fituated  oppofite  to 
Gombron  on  the continent,  in  eaftlong. 
56^,  north  lat.  27^  30'. 
This  ifland  is  tbirty  miles  'm  circumfe- 
rence. 

ORNAMENTS,  ín'architeaure,  are  ufed 
to  fignify  all  the  fculpture  or  carved- 
work  wherewith  a  piece  of  architefíute 
is  enriched. 

Vitruvius  and  Vígnola  alfo  ufe  the  word 
to  llgnify  the  entablature. 
Ornaments  in  relievo,  are  thofe  cut  in  the 
contours  of  the  mouldings,  as  ieavss, 
íhells,  fcrolls,  ílowers, 
Ornaments  in  creux,  are  luch  as  are  cut 
within  the  mouldings,  as  eg^s,  flutes^ 
^c.    Seíí  the  article  Moulding. 
ORNITHOGALUM,  utar  of  betm* 
LEHEM,  in  hotany,  a  genos  of  the  hex- 
andria  monogynia  chfs  of  plant?,  the 
corolla  wheieof  confifts  of  ílx  petáis,  of  a 
13  R  lancto- 
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hnceoktcd  figure,  from  the  bafe  to  the 
iniddlc  ere6V,  from  thence  to  the  points 
planopaient ;  they  are  permanent,  but 
iofe  their  colour  :  ihe  fruit  is  a  round  an- 
gulated  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves, 
and  containing  ihree  cells:  the  feeds  are 
numerous  and  loundiíh,  the  recepiacle 
columnar. 

The  root  of  thís  plant  Is  ufed  both  crude 
and  boiled  ;  and  the  feed  is  baked  along 
with  bread. 
ORNITHOLOGY,  that  branch  of  zoo- 
Jogy,  which  treats  of  birds.  See  BiRD, 
Linnaeus,  whofe  orníthology  we  have 
chiefly  follovved,  arranges  the  whole  clafs 
of  birds  under  fix  orders,  according  to 
the  diíFerent  figures  of  thcir  beaks,  'viz, 
1.  The  accipitres,  or  birds  with  unci- 
iiated  or  hooked  beaks.  See  píate  CXC. 
fig.  I. 

a.  The  picce,  or  birds  that  have  convex 
and  compreííed  beaks,  líke  that  repre- 
fented,  ibid»  ñg, 

5.  The  anferes,  comprehending  fuch 
birds  as  have  depreíled,  and  dentated  or 
ferratcd  beaks,  ibid, 

The  fcolopaces,  or  thofe  furnííhed 
■with  fubcylindric  and  oblufe  beaks,  See 
ibid,  fig.  5. 

5.  The  gallina*,  or  birds  wlíich  have 
thebeak  of  a  conic  form,  but  crpoked, 
and  the  upper  chap  irabricated,  ibid. 
í5g,  5. 

6.  The  paíTcres,  or  birds  with  conic  and 
íharp-pointed  beaks,  like  that  reprefented 
ibid»  fig,  6. 

In  the  ciefcription  of  birds,  the  feet, 
wings,  and  taiJ,  are  chiefly  attended  to. 
In  moft  birds  the  toes  arefour  in  num- 
ber,  three  ftanding  forwards,  and  one 
backwards,  as  reprefented  ibid,  fig.  7, 
S,  9.  In  fome  two  toes  ftand  forward, 
and  two  backward,  ibid^ñg.  10.  Some 
feet,  again,  are  palmated,  or  have  the 
toes  connefled  together  by  a  raembrane, 
ibid,  fig.  9.  and  others  iemi -palmated. 
ibíd,  fig.  8. 

With  renard  to  the  v;ing9,  the  long 
quili'feathers,  niarked  1,2,  fig. 
12.  are  called  by  authors^remiges,  as 
ferving  to  fly  with ;  and  the  other  fea- 
thers,  placed  over  the  reft  of  the  body, 
teílrices.  The  long  feathcrs  of  the  tail 
are  called  reí^riceí;,  as  ferving  to  fteer 
the  bird's  courfe  through  ihe  d\t,-ibid, 
fig.  II. 

As  to  the  othcr  terms  made  ufe  of  in 
the  defciiptlon  of  birds,  they  are  thefe: 
cera  e>:prefl"cs  the  niembrane  or  naked 
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tunic,  which  furrounds  and  extencís  íj. 
felf  over  more  or  lefs  of  the  bafe  of  the 
beakj  urrhopigium  is  the  rhumpj  and 
as  to  other  tcrms,  they  wiil  be  found  ex- 
plained  under  their  feveral  head^. 

ORNITHOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divina- 
tion,  performed  by  means  of  birds  j  be-' 
ing  the  fame  with  augury.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  DiviNATiON  and  Augury 

GRNITHOPUS,  BiRD's  foot,  inboi  : 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria 
clafs  of  plants,  with  a  papilionaceous 
flower :  its  fruit  is  an  oblong,  jointéd 
pod,  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  and  contain- 
ing in  each  joint  a  fingle  roundifli  feeíj; 
add  to  this,  that  feveral  of  thefe  pods  ufé. 
ally  grow  together, 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  faid  to  be 
good  for  an  hernia,  and  for  breakingand 
expelling  the  ftone  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder. 

OROBANCHE,  broom-rape,  in  be- 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia-angio- 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla''of 
which  is  monopetalous ;  and  ringentj 
and  its  fruit  an  oblong  capfule  formed  of 
two  valves,  and  containing  a  great  many 
minute  feeds. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  dried,  and  re- 
duced  to  a  powdtr,  afford  gi  eat  reh'ef  in 
extreme  pains  of  the  colic  5  and  its  fyrup 
is  recommended  againft  the  hypochon- 
driac  affeólion. 

OROBUS,  BiTTER-vETCH,  in  botany,  a 
g'.nus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
and  a  rounded  bivalve  pod  for  its  fruir, 
containing  numerous  roundiíh  feeds. 
It  agrees  in  vinues  with  ervum.  Seeibí 
article  Ervum. 

ORONOQUE,  ariver  of  South  America, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  S° 
north  lat.  almoft  oppofiie  the  iíland  of 
Trinity. 

ORONTIÜM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
hexandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
whofe  calyx  is  a  fingle  cylindric  fpadíx, 
covered  with  flofcules ;  the  corolla  con- 
fifts  of  fix  permanent  roundifli  petáis j 
the  fruit  is  a  fmall  follicle,  immerl'ed  in 
the  fpadix  with  the  corolla,  and  contain- 
ing a  roundiíh,  fungous,  and  fiugle 
vfeed. 

ORPELLO,  in  the  glafs-trade,  calcined 
bark  reduced  to  a  black  powder. 

OROPESA,  a  town  of  New  Caíiile,  fifty 
miles  weít  of  Toledo. 

OROPEZA,  acity  of  Perú:  weft  long. 
66°,  fQuth  lat.  ao®. 

ORPHAN, 
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©RPHAN,  a  fatherlefs  child,  or  minorj 
or  one  that  is  depríved  both  of  father 
and  mother.  ' 

The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  London  have  the  cuílody  of  the 
orphans  of  deceafed  freemen,  and  alfo 
the  keeping  of  their  lands  and  goods. 
Acccrdmgly,  the  executors  of  fuch  free- 
men are  to  exhibit  true  inventories  of 
theír  eílates,  and  give  fecurity  to  the 
chamberlain  of  London  for  the  orphan's 
part. 

By  ílatute  of  5  and  6  Will.  and  Mary, 
c.  10.  a  certain  fund  is  to  be  appüéd  for 
the  payment  of  debts  due  to  orphans,  by 
inttreft  at  ¿^per  cent.  And  no  perfon  is 
compellable  to  pay  inte  thé  chamber  of 
London,  any  fum  of  money  or  perfonal 
elbte,  belonging  to  the  orphan  of  any 
freeman  for  the  future, 

OUPHÜS,  in  ichthyology,  the  fparus  with 
the  tail  nct  forked,  and  with  a  black  fpot 
uear  it.    See  the  article  Sparus, 

ORPÍMENT,  aunpigmentumt  in  natural 
hiftory,  a  foíTiie  fubílance  ufually  found 
in  coppcr-niines,  compofed  of  thin  flakcs, 
iike  the  tales;  which  eafily  fplit,  and 
are  fieyible,  and  not  .elaftic,  folnble  in 
oil,  fufible  in  a  modérate  fire,  and  yidd- 
ing  in  burning  an  oíFenfive  fmell  iike 
^arlic. 

Ofibisgenus  of  foflils,  there  are  only 
three  known  í'pccies :  i .  A  broad-flaked, 
gold-colomed  kind,  well  known  among 
tile  antients,  as  is  plain  from  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  it  left  US  by  Í)iorcorides,  and 
much  efteumed  at  prefcnt  by  our  paint- 
crs.  This  is  foimd  in  feveral  places,  as 
in  the  illands  of  the  Arrhipelago,  in 
the  mines  of  GoíTclaer,  in  Saxony/  in 
fome  paits  of  Tu:  ky,  and  in  the  Eaft-In- 
(iles,  and  in  ¡ts  utmolt  purity  about 
Smyrna  j  this  makes  the  fineft  of  all 
yellows  in  painiing.  2.  The  fmalU 
flaked,  yellow  kind,  which  is  the  com- 
mon  orpiment  of  the  íhops,  and  is  a  fine 
colour,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the 
former*  This  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  turkifli  dominions,  and  in  Ger- 
many.  And,  3.  Red-orpiment.  This 
has  been  a  ñame  given  by  the  more  ¡u- 
«icious  to  fandarach,  and,  by  the  vul- 
gar, to  red  arfenic,  but  is  to  be  reíhained 
only  to  this  fofiile,  which  is  of  a  fine 
bright  red,  and  of  the  regular  texture  of 
the  orpiments,  and  anfwering  all  their 
cjiaraaers.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  fub- 
ílance of  a  fine  bright  red,  very  gloíTy, 
and  a  littie  tranfpaient,  and  is  füund  in 
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the  turkifli  dominions,  in  the  íílands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  even  in  Cornwalí, 
where  it  is  known  under  the  ñame  of  red 
mundic, 

The  engü/li  druggifts  are  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  piece  of  ignorante,  in  that, 
in  general,  they  know  no  difference  be- 
tween  yellow  orpiment,  and  the  yellow 
fiélitious  arfenic,  wiiich  they  regular]/ 
fell  under  its  ñame.  The  orpiment  is 
known  to  be  a  fafe  internal  medicine, 
and  the  thing  they  fell  under  i(s  ñame  is 
a  very  terrible  poifon,  The  colour-men, 
however,  who  fell  both,  are  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  difference, 
The  errors  that  have  arifen  from  the  con- 
fufion  of  ñames  between  orpiment  and 
.arfenic,  have  not  been,  even  to  thís  time, 
thoroughiy  fet  right ;  fome  accouhting 
orpihient  a  poifon,  others  an  innocent 
medicine.  It  is  certain  that  the  fmell  cf 
garlic,  which  orpiment  emits,  while  burn- 
ing, and  its  effeéls  in  turning  copper  white 
by  its  vapour,  favour  greatly  of  its  con- 
taining  arfenic,  fincc  they  are  qualities 
of  that  mineral  5  yet  we  fiave  numerous 
accounts  of  its  having  been  given  with 
fafety.  The  antients  gave  it  internally, 
and  ordered  its  fumes,  while  burning, 
to  be  Teceived  into  the  mouth  in  allh- 
ma's,  and  difeafes  of  the  lungs;  and  the 
Chinefe,  at  this  time,  gave  it  ^  place 
among  their  catharlic  medicines,  after 
it  has  been  burnt  a  littie. 
Among  the  modern  writers  on  thefe  fub* 
je5ls,  GeofFroy  declares  it  a  corrofive  and 
poifonous  mineral,  andtellsus,  that  the 
fymptoms  it  brings  on  are  fpafms  of  the 
head  and  feer,  ftupor?,  cold  fweats,  pal- 
pitations  of  the  heart,  fwooning,  thirít 
and  heat,  vomitings  and  tormjna  of  the 
bowels,  and,  fínaÜy,  death  itlelf;  he 
adds,  that  in  bodies  opened  aíter  death, 
brought  on  by  this  poifon,  the  throat, 
llotnach,  and  inteftines  have  been  found 
inflamed,  eroded,  and  even  perforated. 
On  the  other  hand,  Boerhaave  declares 
orpiment  an  innocent  and  harmiefs  medi- 
cine :  and  Hoífman,  who  has  been  at 
more  pains  than  any  body  to  examine  in- 
to its  natuie,  declares  the  fame  ;  and  even 
gives  indances  of  its  being  given  to  dogs 
without  any  harm. 

It  is  an  excellent  depilatory  mixed  with 
lime,  and  made  into  a  paite  with  water. 
The  painters  are  fond  of  it  as  a  gold- 
colour  ;  and  a  lixivium  of  it,  with  quiclc 
lime,  makes  fympathetic  ink.  See  Ink, 
CRPINE,  anacawpferoSi  or  ielephhim,  in 
13^2  botany, 
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botany,  h  a  fpecíes  of  TeJum,  witli  ter- 
ipinatory  clufters  of  flowers.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Sedum. 

The  leaves^f  orpíne  are  accounted  vul- 
nerary  and  aftringentj  beingcliiefly  uíed 
ífor  eroíions  of  the  iiiíeftines  in  the  dyf- 
entery. 

Bajiard  O  R  F  i  N  E ,  telephlaftrurny  ¡s  al fo  cal  1  * 
ed  by  Linnasus  ahacampferos :  it  is  a 
genuR  of  the  poiyandria-monogynia  clafs 
í)f  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confiíls  of 
five  roundiíh,  concave,  and  patent  pe- 
táis: the  fruit  is  a  triangular  and  unilo" 
cular  capfule,  confifting  of  three  valvas, 
and  containing  a  grpat  man/  roundiíh 
feeds, 

ORRERY,  a  corious  machine,  or  move- 
menf,  for  reprefenting  the  motíons  and 
appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  See 
5)lateCXCr.  fig.  I. 

The  onery,  or  planetarium,  is  fíxed  in  a 
frame  of  ebony,  contained  by  twclve  ver- 
tical planes,  on  w'hich  are  reprefcnted  the 
twclve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  The  upper 
furface  is  flat,  of  poliílied  brafs,  on  whofe 
outward  circumference  are  fcrewed  in 
twelve  biafs  piílars,  which  fupport  a 
iarge  flat  filvered  ring  marked  12,  re- 
prefenting the  ecb'ptic,*with  íéveral  cir- 
cles  drawn  upon  it.  The  three  inner- 
moft  are  divided  ínlo  twelve  parts  for 
the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  thirty  degrees,  and  among 
thefe  degrees  are  gravad  in  iheir  proper 
places^  the  nodes,  aphelia,  and  greateft 
jicrth  and  fouth  latitudes  of  iheplanets. 
Between  the  next  two  círcks  are  the 
cardinal  ppints.  The  next  three  circles 
Iiave  the  months  and  the  days  of  the 
monlh,  according  ro  the  new  ftile.  Upon 
the  braís-furface  of  the  machine  are  gra- 
duated  filver-circles,  which  carry  the 
planets  (reprefented  by  filver-balls)  upon 
arbors  or  rtems,  that  raife  ihem  up  to  the 
height  of  the  plañe  of  the  ecliptic  5  and 
turning  about  the  handie  or  winch  of  the 
prrery,  all  the  planets  move  at  their  pro- 
portional  diftances  froín  a  littte  gilt  ball 
in  the  middle,  which  reprefents  the  fun ; 
and  peiíórm  their  rcvolutions  according 
to  their  periodical  times,  Tbere  are  fixed 
índices  of  blued  fteel,  which  íhew  the 
longitudes  of  the  planets,  by  pointing  to 
the  dívifions  of  the  filvered  rings  or  cir- 
cles. as  they  move  round.  But  as  thefe 
circles,  being  concentríc,  give  only  the 
mean  diílances,  the  true  orbits,  accord- 
ing to  their -wícentricitíes,  are  graved  on 
the  outfide  of  each  circle,  with  the  peri- 
odical times  taken  from  the  tablea^  to 
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íhew  yirhat  the  revolutions  are,  nearer 
than  can  be  performed  by  any  machine, 
The  nodes  and  aphelia,  with  the  places 
of  greateft  norlh  and  fouth  latitudes,  are 
alfo  marked  on  thofe  orbils.  In  the  mid. 
die  of  this  large  circle,  defigned  to  repre. 
fent  the  ecliptic,  is  fixed  a  globe,  1,  to 
reprefent  the  íun.    Next  the  fun  is  a 
fmall  ball,   2,  to   reprefent  mercuiy, 
Next  to  this  Í8  venus,  3,  reprefented  by 
a  larger  ball.  And,  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  fun,  you  fce  the  earth,  4.  re- 
prefented by  an  ivory-ball,  furrounded, 
at  fome  diftance,  by  a  ring,  which  ex« 
preíTes  the  orbit  of  the  mocn,  making  an 
angle  with  the  circle  that  reprefents  the 
ecliptic,  and  thereby  fhewing  the  indi* 
nation  they  have  to  each  other  in  tbu 
heavens,  and  alfo  the  line  of  the  nodes, 
Within  the  fanse  ring  is  anoiher  ivory. 
ball,  5,  with  a  black  cap  or  cafe,  to  re- 
prefent the  moon ;  the  cap  is  conírived 
always  to  cover  that  hemifphere,  whích 
is  turned  from  the  fun,  and  thereby  di- 
fíinguiíli  the  cnlíghtcned  part  from  the 
dark  fide,  and  confequently,  her  ae?, 
6  reprefents  mars.  7  is  ¡upiter  attended 
with  his  fatellítes,  or  four  moons.  Ar  ^ 
8,  the  outmoft  of  all  the  planets,  is  fatr 
with  his  ring  or  belt,  and  five  fatclliu 
or  moons.    All  thefe  are  fixed  upoa 
fmall  ftems,  which  feverally  reprefent 
their  axes,  each  of  which  hath  its  pecu- 
liar and  proper  inclination  to  the  plañe 
of  that  circle  which  reprefents  the  eclip- 
tic. 9  is  a  dial-plate ;  lo,  10,  10,  nierí- 
dians  5  II,  theequator;  12,  the  edip- 
tic  with  its  circles,  already  defcribed; 
13»  T3,  two  keys  for  locking  and  un- 
lockingthe  diurnal  and  annual  motions; 
and  as  to  the  ar¿\ic  circle,  tropicof  can* 
cer,  and  moveable  horizon,  they  are 
named  in  the  figure. 
By  means  of  the  orrery,  a  great  roany 
perfons,  who  have  not  time  to  apply 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy, 
and  yet  are  defirous  to  be  acquaintéd 
with  the  celeftial  appearances,  in  a  fcw 
days  may  get  a  compelent  knowledgeof 
feveral  phasnomena,.  and  efpecially,  be 
cured  of  the  common  prejudices  againft 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  copcr- 
nicanfyftem.    See  CopernicaN. 
But  the  principal  ufe  of  the  orrery  ¡5 
to  rendcr  the  theory  of  the  earth  and  tbe 
moon  eafy  and  inteliigible;  and  toevi* 
dence  to  our  fenfes  how  all  thefe  ap- 
pearances happen,  which  depend  on  tfic 
annual  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth, 
and  the.;aioiitbJy  reyolutions  of  úiepoo^' 
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as^hevariety  of  feafons,  the  vícIíTitudes 
and  varióos  lengths  of  days  and  nights, 
tlie  manner  of  folar  and  lunar  eclipfes, 
the  various  phafes  of  the  moon,  &c, 
There  ha  ve  been  various  forms  invented 
for  ihis  noble  inftrument,  two  of  which 
have  principally  obiained,  ^iz,  the  he- 
mifpberical  orrery,  and  the  whole  fphere  : 
though  the  orrery  at  firít  was  made  with- 
out  any  fphere,  with  only  the  fun,  ihe 
carth,  and  moon  revciving  about  it ;  but 
as  this  was  too  ímperfefí  a  ftate,  they 
foon  began  to  ¡nveft  it,  fome  with  a  half 
fphere,  and  others  with  a  whole  fphere, 
to  be  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  the 
folar  fyílem. 

The  henriifpherical  orrery,  as  that  above 
dcfcribed,  has  been  made  in  greater  num- 
bers  than  any  olher,  on  account  of  their 
being  made  much  cheaper  and  eafier  ihan 
thofe  in  a  fphere  of  the  fame  fize;  there 
being  a  vaft  diíFerence  between  placing 
an  hemifphere  on  the  box  of  an  orrery, 
and  difpofing  an  orrery  in  a  large  move- 
ahle  fphere,  But  the  idea  given  us  by 
the  former,  is  very  imperfeét  and  unna- 
tural  in  comparifon  of  the  latier,  and  it 
is  furprifing  to  ihink  how  they  íhould 
have  had  ío  great  a  run.  An  orrery, 
therefore,  adapted  to  an  arníillary  fphere, 
is  the  only  machine  that  can  exhibit  a 
juft  idea  of  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world, 
with  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  likewife  ca- 
pable  of  exhibiting  the  third  motion  of 
iheearth,  'viz*  that  motion  of  the  earth 
by  which  the  poles  of  the  world  revolve 
about  the  poles  of  the  eclipiic,  and  oc- 
cafions  vvhat  is  commonly  called  ihe  pre- 
ceflion  of  the  equinoxes/  or  more  pro- 
perly  the  reirogreflion  of  the  earth's 
xiodes. 

As  the  diftances  are  in  their  true  pro- 
portions  to  each  other,  fo .  likewife  are 
the  bodies  of  the  planets  in  their  jult 
proporrions  to  one  another.  But  it  can- 
not  be  expefled,  that  the  diameters  of 
the  planets  fliouid  be  in  proportion  to 
the  diameters  of  the  orbits ;  becaufe 
taking  jupiter  under  three  ínches  diame- 
ter,  and  the  earth  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  it  would  i^quire  the 
iyftem  to  be  of  the  bignefs  o1"a  mile  and 
|,  the  orbit  of  faturn  9000  feet  in  dia- 
meter,  and  fo  on  of  the  reft;  which 
would  make  the  machine  3000  times 
bigger  than  it  is.  And  if  the  bodies 
weie  fuited  to  the  dimenfions  given,  the 
bodies  muft  be  3000  times  lefs,  which 
wo^Jt}  ren^er  thcf^  all  ¡nyifib|e,  \)\xt  th^ 
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fun;  and  that  would  be  lefs  than ^.*-^th 
part  of  an  inch.  For  this  reafon,  as  a 
ball  big  enough  to  reprefent  the  liin  can- 
not  be  put  on,  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  fun 
(in  rePpeíl  of  them)  as  big  as  the  ínnec 
circle  of  the  íilver-ring,  which  repre- 
fents  the  ecliptic. 

As  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  the  orbits 
of  the  fatellites  of  jupiter  and  faturn,  are 
quite  loíl  in  ibis  proportion  of  the  orbits 
of  the  primary  planets,  much  more  are  the 
fatellites  themfelvesj  therefore  the  fátel- 
Jites  are  ufually  ñor  put  on  in  this  pofítion 
of  the,  machine.  But  faturn's  ring  is 
joíned  to  faturn^s  body,  according  to  its 
proportion,  and  the  inclination  of  its 
plañe  to  the  plañe  of  faturn's  orbit :  and 
as  tlie  planet  is  carried  round,  the  ring 
always  moves  parállel  to  itlVlf,  as  it  does 
in  the  heavens.  Thereby  we  fee  why 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  one  revo- 
luticn  of  faturn,  fee  the  ring  twice  in  the 
moft  open  fituarion  of  the  anfa?,  as  at  8, 
and  twice,  as  if  ít  had  no  ring,  that  is, 
when  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  towards  the 
earth  (the  plañe  of  the  ring  going  rhro* 
the  obíérver's  eye)  and  the  fucceífive  in- 
creafine;  and  decreafing  of  the  vifible  big- 
nefs of  the  anfae. 

Jupiter,  with  his  moons,  is  réprefented 
at  7,  and  the  fpots  whereby  his  revela- 
tion  has  been  obferved. 
When  you  have  a  complete  idea  of  the 
proportional  bignefs  of  the  planets,  jupi- 
ter and  faturn  are  taken  off,  and  others 
put  on  three  times  lefs  than  the  former, 
in  order  to  put  fatellites  about  them  (and 
at  the  fame  time  the  moon  is  joined  to 
the  earth)  and  fliew  how  the  fatellites 
accompany  their  primary  planet  in  its 
courfe  round  the  fun,  Thefe  fatellites, 
which  are  pearls  upon  crooked  ftems,  do 
not  rurn  by  clock-work  round  their  pri- 
marles (as  has  been  done  in  fome  Jarge 
orreries)  but  are  only  fet  by  the  hand  ; 
becaufe,  to  do  it,  would  be  only  a  need- 
lefs  expence,  to  give  a  falfe  notion  of 
their  bignefs,  diftances,  and  inclinatioai 
of  their  orbits,  in  refpeél  of  their  pri- 
maries.  But  to  give  a  right  notion  of 
jupiter  and  his  fatellites,  and.  of  faturn 
and  his  fatellites,  there  is  fliewn  for  each 
of  thefe  planets  a  fyftem  a- part,  where 
the  diftances  from  the  primary,  and  the 
bignefs  of  the  fatellites,  are  exprefl'ed  : 
and  in  this  fyftem,  though  jupiter  is  but 
of  about  an  inch  diameter,  the  outermoft: 
fatellite  is  as  far  di.ftant  from  jupiier*s 
center,  as  faturn  is  from  the  lUn  in  the 
ro^phixjej  whlci^  íhews  ihe  inconfjftency 
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and  difproportion  of  makíng  the  fatel- 
lítes  to  move  round  jupiter  in  an  orrery. 
Saturnas  fateJIites  are  iWW  more  impro- 
perly  put  ín ;  becaule  four  of  thein  move 
in  orbits  very  mucli  inclined  to  faturn's 
ttcVipúc  (^iz.  in  an  angle  of  above  thirty 
degreesj  and  the  fifih  hath  its  orbitalmoít 
in  the  fame  plañe  as  faturn's  ecliptic, 
with  a  diameter  greaier  than  the  diame- 
ter  of  the  whole  orrery,  even  vvhen  fa- 
turn  k  three  timts  leís  than  the  falurn  of 
the  orrery. 

The  next  thing  which  is  put  on,  ís  a 
contrivance  to  íliew,  ihat  ail  the  confu- 
fion  of  the  planets-motions  in  the  pto- 
lemaic  bypothefis  (called  their  ftations 
and  reUogradations)  is  not  leally,  but 
apparently  fo,  in  the  copernican  or  Iriie 
fyftem  of  the  world.  And  ihis  is  done 
hy  two  íteel  Índices,  one  of  which  being 
always  applied  to  the  fun,  and  fucceíliv^ 
]y  to  the  lop  of  the  ftem  cf  the  planet  lo 
he  examined,  whilft  the  other  is  appbed 
to  the  carth  (as  a  center)  and  the  faid 
planet :  by  tuining  the  liandle  of  the 
machine,  the  heliocentric  and  geocentric 
places  ofjhe  planet  are  feen  on  the  eclip- 
tic at  the  fame  timej  fliewing  why  the 
planets  feem  to  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards  when  viewed  from  the  earth  ;  tho' 
they  go  al!  the  while  regulaily  from  weft 
to  ealt,  as  they  would  be  feen  from  the 
fun. 

When  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  all 
thefe  bodies  move  round  that  which  rc- 
prefents  the  fun,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
both  thaí,  and  all  thofe  which  reprefcnt 
fuch  of  the  planets  as  have  been  obferved 
to  have  a  rotation  about  their  axis,  turn 
round  upon  the  faid  ftems,  and  in  rheir 
proper  times.  The  fatellites,  or  moons, 
^Ifo  revolve  about  their  primaries  at  the 
jfame  lin.e;  and  the  ring  that  reprefents 
the  orbit  of  the  moon  has  likewife  its 
proper  motion,  whereby  that  of  its  nodes 
is  alfo  expreífed,  The  whole  machine 
is  put  into  motion  by  turning  a  fmall 
vvinch,  14,  iike  the  kty  of  a  clock, 
with  very  liule  ftrength;  And,  above 
this  winch,  is  a  cylindrica!  pin,  which 
may  be  drawn  a  little  out,  or  puflied  in 
0t  pleafure  :  when  it  is  puíhed  in,  all  the 
planets,  both  primary  and  fecondary, 
will  move  according  to  their  refpe6live 
periods,  by  turning  the  handleor  winch  : 
when  it  is  drawn  out,  ihe  motions  of  the 
fatellites  of  jupiter  and  faturn  will  be 
ftopped,  while  all  the  reft  move  freély. 
In  the  place  of  the  fuft,  you  may  fix  a 
bríifs-lamp,  wiib  twQ  convex-glaíVes, 


made  on  purpofe  5  which,  belng  placed 
with  the  glafs  direftly  to  the  earth,  and 
turning  round  in  the  fame  time  with  the 
earth,  throws  a  continual  ftrong  light 
upon  it  and  the  moon,  in  whatever  part 
of  its  orbit  it  is }  and  fo  not  only  the 
times  in  which  the  eclipfcs  of  the  fan 
and  moon  will  happen,  are  íliewn,  but 
the  phíenomena  themfelves  are  truly  re- 
jírefented. 

When  you  propofe  to  ufe  this  machine, 
place  a  fmall  black  patch,  or  a  bit  of 
wafer,  upon  the  middie  of  the  fun,  right 
againft  the  firll  degree  of'cyi  :  you  may 
alfo  place  patchesupon  venus,  mars,  anJ 
jupiter,  right  againft  fome  noted  point 
in  the  ecliptic  5  put  on  the  handle,  and 
pufli  in  the  pin  which  is  juft  above  it. 
One  turn  of  this  handle  anfwers  to  a  re- 
vc»!ution  pf  thebali,  which  reprefents  the 
'  earih,  about  its  axis  ;  and,  conftquently, 
to  24  hours  of  time,  as  may  be  feen  by 
the  motion  of  the  hour-index,  9,  which 
is  marked,  and  placed  at  the  fool  ofthe 
wire,  on  which  the  ball  of  the  earth  is 
íixeci :  again,  when  the  índex  lías  nríoved 
tne  fpace  of  ten  hours,  jupiter  makes  one 
complete  revolution  round  its  axis ;  and 
fo  of  the  reíl. 

By  thefe  means  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets,  and  their  motions  round  their 
own  axes,  will  be  reprefented  to  the  eyc. 
And  it  is  worth  ohfervation,  that  the  di- 
urnal  motion  of  the  planets  was  difcover- 
ed,  by  obferving  the  motions  of  the  fpots 
upon  the  furface  of  the  fun,  and  of  the 
planets  in  the  heavens,  after  the  fame 
mnnner  as  we  here  obferve  the  motions 
of  their  reprefentatives,  by  that  of  ihc 
marks  placed  upon  them  in  this  ma- 
chine, 

This  machine  is  fo  ccntrived,  that  the 
winch  may  be  turned  either  wayj  fo 
that,  the  fame  number  of  revolutions  be- 
ing made  backwards,  they  will  bring  all 
the  planets  to  their  former  afpeóls  oríilu* 
ations  in  refpeft  to  each  other. 
It  would  be  too  great  an  undertaking 
here  to  give  an  account  of  the  mechanifm 
of  the  larger  fort  of  orreries,  which  re- 
prefent  the  movements  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  5  ñor,  índecd,  can  it  be  done  ei- 
ther hy  diagram  or  defci  iptíon,  to  render 
it  intelligible  tó  ihe  moft  difcerning  read- 
erj  but,  inftead  of  that,  we  íhall  exhibit 
an  idea  of  the  theory  and  ftruélure  of  an 
ufeful,  concife,  and  portable  planetarium, 
which  any  gentleman  may  have  made 
for  a  fmall  expencf,  and  will  exhibit, 
vei'y  juftly,  the  motions  of  all  ihe  p"- 
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siary  planeis  about  the  fun,  by  wheel- 
v^ork;  and  thofe  that  have  fecondarie?, 
or  moons,  may  have  them  placed  about 
their  piimaries  moveable  by  the  hand,  fo 
that  the  whole  ñ\ú\  be  a  juft  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  folar  lyftem,  or  true  ftate  of 
the  heavens,  for  any  given  lime  of  the 
year. 

In  order  to  this  we  muft  compare,  and 
find  out  the  proportion,  which  the  pe- 
riodical  times,  or  revolutions  of  the  pi  i- 
mary  planets,  bear  to  that  of  the  eailh; 
and  they  are  fuch  as  are  expreíTed  in  the 
table  below,  where  the  firft  column  is 
the  time  of  thcearth's  period  in  days  and 
decimal  parts;  the  fecond,  that  of  the 
'planetsj  the  third  and  fourth  are  num- 
bers  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
oiher :  as, 

365,15:88  2  ::83:2o,for  mere. 
365,25  :  224.,7  ?  5-  5^  •  32,forvenus. 
365,25  :686,9  í  ::  40:  75,  for  mars. 
365,25:4332,5  7:83jforjupit. 

.■365,25 :  10759,3  T?  ::  5:  148,  for  íat, 
If  we  now  fuppote  a  fpindleor  ai  hor  with 
lix  wheels  fíxed  iipon  it  in  an  horizontal 
pofition,  having  the  number  of  teeth  in 

"  cach,  correfponding  to  the  numbers  in 
the  third  column,  ^iz.  the  wheel  A  M 
(ibht  fig.  a.)  of  83  teeth,  B  L  of  52, 
CKoF  50  (for  the  earth),  D  I  of  40, 
E  H  of  7,  and  F  G  of  5  j  and  another 

'  fet  of  wheels  moving  frecJy  about  an  ar- 
bor,  having  the  number  of  teeth  in  th'fe 
íourth  column,  <vtz,  A  N  of  20,  B  O  of 
32,  CP  of  50  (for  the  earth),  D  Q^of 
75,  E  R  of  83,  and  F  S  of  148  ;  ihen, 
if  thofe  two  arbors  of  fíxed  and  moveable 
wheels  are  made  of  the  fize,  and  fixed  at 
tbe  diítance  from  each  other,  as  hcre  re- 
prefented  in  the  fcheme,  the  teeth  of  the 
former  w;!i  take  thofe  of  the  latter,  and 
lurn  them  very  freely,  when  the  machine 
is  in  inotion, 

Thefe  arbors,  with  their  wheels,  are  to 
be  placed  in  a  box,  of  an  adequate  fíze, 
in  a  perpendicular  pofition  :  the  aibor  of 
fixed  wheels  to  move  in  pivots  at  ihe  top 
and  boitom  of  the  box  ;  and  the  arbor  of 
nioveable  wheels  to  go  through  the  top  of 
the  box,  to  a  proper  height,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  to  be  placed  a  round  ball, 
gilt  with  gold,  to  reprefent  the  fun.  Oii 
each  of  the  moveable  v/jieels  is  lo  be  fix- 
ed a  focket,  ortube,  afcending  above  the 
top  of  the  box,  anjd  having  on  the  top  a 
wire  fixed,  and  bent  at  a  proper  diítance 
into  a  right  angle  upwards,  bearing  on 
ihe  top  a  fmall  round  bal),  reprefenting 
«sí'roper  planets, 
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If  then  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arbcr 
of  fixed  wheels  he  placed  a  pinion  of 
fcrew-teeth,  a  v/inch  turning  a  fpindle 
with  an  endlefs  fcrew,  playing  in  the 
teeth  of  the  arbor,  wiil  turn  it  with  all 
its  wheels;  and  thefe  wheels  wül  move 
the  others  about  with  their  planets,  in 
their  proper  and  refpeftive  periods  of 
time,  very  exaélly.  For,  while  the  fixtd 
wheel  CK  moves  its  equal  CP  once 
round,  the  wheel  A  M  wiil  move  A  N  a 
little  morethan  four  times  round,  and  ib 
will  nicely  exhihit  the  moticn  of  nierciu  v; 
and  the  wheel  F  G  will  turn  the  wheel 

F  S  about  round,  and  fo  wíII  tru« 

ly  reprefent  the  motion  of  faturn  :  and 
the  fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  all  the  reft, 
ORRICE,  the  common  ñame  of  tht  iris- 

root.    See  the  article  Iris. 
ORSA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  fituated  ía 
30°  40'  eaft  long.  and  5  5*^  30'  norüi  lat, 
ORSOWA,  a  town  of  the  bannat  of  Te- 
mefwaer,  fitunted  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Danube,  almoft  oppofiie  to  Belgrade. 
ORSOY,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  twenty 

miles  fouth  of  Cleves. 
ORTA,  a  town  of  St,  Peter's  Patrimony, 

thirty-five  miles  norih  of  Rome. 
ORTEGAL  cq/lle  and  cape,  the  moft 
northerly  promontory  of  Spain,  thirty 
miles  norlh-eaít  of  Ferrol  :  weít  Icng. 
8<>a2',  north  lat.  44°. 
ORTEGIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
triandria-monogynia  clals  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  conlifts  of  five  ere<ft  leavesj 
there  is  no  corolla;  the  fruit  is  aroundifli 
capfule,  coniaining  but  one  cell,  in  which 
are  a  grcat  many  very  fmall,  oblong 
fcedf?,  acute  on  both  fides. 
ORTEIL,  in  fortiñcation,  the  fame  witb 
beiine 


See  the  article  Berme. 
ORTHODOX,  in  church-hiftory,  an  ap- 
pellation  given  to  thofe  who  are  found  in 
all  the  anieles  of  the  chriftian  faith. 
ORTHOGONIAL,  in  geometry,  the  fa-s 

with  reólangled.  See  Rectangled. 
ORTHOGRAPHIC  projedmi  of  the 
fpkere^  that  wherein  the  eye  is  Juppofed  at 
an  infinite  diílance;  fo  called  becaufe 
the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  of  the 
fphere,  will  all  fall  in  the  common  inter- 
fe(5\ion  of  the  fphere  with  the  plañe  of  the 
proje6\¡on.  See  Projection  and  Map; 
jORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  gram- 
mar  which  teaches  the  naiure  and  af- 
fe<5lion8  of  letters,  and  the  ¡uít  method  of 
ípflling  or  writing  words  wiih  all  the 
proper  and  necLÍl'ary  leiters,  making  one 
Qi  the  four  gicateíl  divifions  or  branchr^ 
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oF  grammar.  See  the  articles  Gram- 
WAR,  Letter,  Word,  Éfr. 
Ortbography  being,  iheiefore,  the  doc- 
trine of  letters,  treais  principally  of  five 
lieads,  fi/iz.  i.  The  number  and  divifion 
of  letters.  z,  Thcir  accidents.  3.  The 
juít  manner  of  wriiing  letters,  which, 
properly  fpeaking,  is  oithography.  4» 
The  pronunciation  of  letters.  And,  5. 
The  difpofition  of  letters  into  fyllables, 
Set  the  article  Pronunciation,  &c. 
As  to  orthography,  properly  fo  called, 
or  the  right  fpelling  of  words,  it  muft  be 
iearned  from  the  beft  aulhors  in  each 
Jangyage.  However,  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
feivei,  ihat  orthography  has  appointed 
one  way  of  fpelling  a  word  in  common 
language,  and  another  in  the  Iearned  and 
polite  di6lion  :  thuf,  in  ordinary,  we  fny, 
and  vvrite,  fancy^  fantom^  jren';::^^  &c, 
for  p/janíajy,  pha?jf07/i,  phrc/isy,  <¿c.  ac- 
cording  lo  the  original  etymology  of 
theféwords!  and  in  fuch  cafes,  as  vul- 
garifms  cught  to  be  cárefully  avoided,  lo 
as  not  to  write  objlropnlus  for  oljireper- 
cus,  and  the  like ;  fo,  oh  the  other  hand, 
we  muít  not  alter  the  receivcd  orthogra- 
phy, in  imitatlon  of  any  one  man,  be 
his  aiithority  or  learning  ever  fo  great ; 
the  general  ufage  being,  in  this  refptét, 
the  oniy  rule  that  ought  to  be  followed, 
íince  innovations  rather  confound  ihan 
help  the  learner. 

We  fliall  therefore  oniy  add  onc  obferva- 
tion  more,  with  rlfpcá  to  the  oithogra- 
phy  of  words,  ^aiz.  that  it  ought,  as 
inuch  as  poflible,  to  be  agreeahle  to  the 
original  etymology,  fenfe,  and  pronun- 
ciation of  words  :  thus  it  is  better  to  vvrite 
phrenxy  than  fren%y<^  on  account  of  íts 
being  deríved  from  the  greek  <p3-v;  in 
the  fame  manner,  the  participle  ot  the 
vcrb  finge  fliould  be  written  finge'mgt  on 
account  of  the  fenfe,  to  diftinguiíh  it  from 
fmgir.g  j  and,  laftly,  when  letters  are  nei- 
ther  neceíTary  on  account  of  the  etymo- 
Jogy,  fenfe,  or  found,  they  ought  to  be 
rejeóled,'  as  puhlic  for  fuhlick,  the  k  be- 
ing wholly  fuperfluous. 
As  for  that  part  of  orthography  which  re- 
gards  fpelling,  fee  Spelling. 

Orthography,  in  geometry,  the  art  of 
drawing  or  delineating  the  fore-right 
plan  of  any  obje6V,  and  of  exprcííing  the 
heights  or  elevations  of  each  part.  It 
is  called  orthography,  from  its  determin- 
ing  things  by  perpendicular  lines  falling 
on  the  geometrical  plañe. 

Orthography,  in  archited^ure,  the  ele- 
vation  of  a  buildine. 


This  orthography  is  eiiher  external  or  írj- 
ternal.  The  external  orthography  is  taken 
for  the  delineation  of  an  external  face  or 
front  of  a  building  ;  or,  as  it  is  by 
others  defined,  the  model,  platform,  and 
delineation  of  the  front  of  a  houfe,  that 
is  contrived,  and  to  be  built,  by  the 
rules  of  geometry,  according  to  which 
pattern  the  whole  fabric  is  ere61ed  and 
finilhed.  This  delineation  or  platform 
exhibits  the  principal  wall  with  its  aper- 
lures,  roof,  ornaments,  and  every  thing 
vifible  to  an  eye  placed  before  the  builtlinp. 
Infernal  orthography,  which  is  alfo  call- 
ed a  feélion,  is  a  delineation  or  draiiglit 
of  a  building,  fuch  as  it  would  appear 
v/ere  the  external  wall  removed. 
To  lay  down  the  orthography  of  a  build- 
ing, draw  a  right  line,  for  a  bafe  or 
grounding  A  B  (pl.  CLXXXIX.  fig.  3.) 
and  at  one  end  ere¿l  a  perpendicular  ADj 
fet  off  the  width  and  diílances  of  the  gates, 
ordoors,  windows,  £ff.  Upon  AB  and 
on  the  right  line  AD,  fet  off  the  heighfsof 
the  feveral  parts  vihble  in  the  face  of  the 
building,  'v.  g>  of  the  doors,  windowj, 
the  roof,  chimnies,  &c,  and  apply  a 
ruler  to  each  point  of  divifion.  The 
common  interfeftions  of  the  right  lines 
drawn  from  the  points  parallel  to  ihc 
lines  AB  and  AD,  determine  the  ex- 
ternal orthography  of  the  building  j  and, 
after  the  fame  manner,  is  the  internal  or- 
thography to  be  laid  down, 

Orthography,  in  perfpe£live,  is  the  fore- 
right  fule  of  any  plañe,  i.  e,  the  fide  or 
plañe  that  lies  parallel  to  a  ílraight  Une, 
that  may  be  imagined  to  pafs  througbthc 
outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  con- 
tinued  to  a  convenient  length. 
Lamy  and  others  ufe  the  word  fcenogra* 
phy  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Orthography,  in  fortification,  is  the 
profile  or  reprefentation  of  a  workj  orí 
draught  fo  condutSled,  as  that  the  lengih, 
breadth,  height,  and  thicknefs  of  the  ft- 
veral  parts  are  expreíTed,  fuch  as  the/ 
would  appear  if  perpendicularly  cutfroin 
top  to  bottom.    See  FortificaTION. 

ORTHOPNOEA,  in  medicine,  a  fpecú 
or  degree  of  afthma,  where  there  is  fuch 
a  diíHculty  of  refpiration,  that  the  palient 
is  obliged  to  fit  or  ftañd  upright,  to  be 
able  to  breathe.  SeeAsTHMA. 

ORTIVE,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with 
eaítern  :  the  oriive  or  eaftern  amplitu^í^ 
is  an  arch  of  the  horízon  intercepted  b; 
tween  where  a  ftar  rifes,  and  theeaíl  ppi 
of  the  horizon,  or  point  where  the  hon 
200  and  equator  ¡nlerí;¿lt  ' 

^  ORTONi 
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ORTON,  a  marlcet-tovvn  of  Weftmore- 
lind,  fituated  ten  miles  fouth-weíl  of 
Appleby. 

ORTVGOMETRA,  Daker  hen,  in 
ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  ihe 
order  of  the  fcolopaces,  the  beak  of 
which  is  íliorter  than  the  toes :  it  ¡§  of 
a  comprcíTed  figure,  and  terminales  in 
a  kind  of  point  5  boih  the  chaps  are 
cqual  in  length.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies  of  ihis  genus  :  it  is  of  the  fize  of 
our  common  magpye,  and  is  a  fingular 
and  elegant  bird  5  the  head  is  fmall  and 
oblong  i  the  eyes  are  large,  and  their 
iris  reddifti,  ihe  pupil  is  black?  the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  tail  are  of  a  brlght  and 
eh'gant  brown,  variegated  in  a  beauiiful 
manner  with  fpots  of  bhck  ;  the  throat 
isof  a  palé,  whitifli  grey,  as  are  alio  the 
breaft  and  belly . 

ORVALA,  in  botnny,  a  genus  of  the 
didynamia  gymnofpermia  clafs  of  plani?, 
the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a  fingle 
lingent  petal  }  the  tuhe  is  of  the  length 
of  ihc  Clip;  the  limb'is  cre^,  long,  and 
dividtd  into  four  fegQients  j  there  is  no 
pcricarpium  ;  the  feeds,  being  four  in 
iiumher,  and  kidncy-íliaped,  arecontain- 
cd  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

CRVIRTANUM,  in  phamiacy,  the  ñame 
of  a  celebrated  antidote,  fo  called,  ac- 
cording  (o  Lemerv,  from  Orvieito,  a  city 
of  ítaly,  where  it  was  fírft  ufed  j  but, 
according  to  others,  from  Hieronymus 
Ferrantes  Orvieianus,  a  famous  mounte- 
hank,  who  inventcd  it. 
The  meihod  of  preparíng  this  medicine 
in^y  be  fcTn  in  I.eniery's  Pharmacopetí,  ' 

ORVIETTO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  thepope*s 
terr  tories,  capital  of  the  province  of  Or- 
vietto,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Chiane :  eaít  long.  13^, 
noith  lat.  43°, 

GRWELL.  a  river  of  SuíFolk,  which,  rif- 
ing  in  the  middie  of  rhat  county,  runs 
fouth-eaíl,  by  Ipfwich,  and  falls  into  the 
Germqn  fea,  at  Landguard-fort. 

ORYZA,  RICE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
liexandria-digynia  cbfs  of  plants,  ihe 
cerolla  of  which  is  formed  of  two  obtul'e, 
large,  nearlyequal,  and  permanent  valvefs 
theneélarium  is  coiiipoled  of  two  leaves, 
pUnc,  vtry  ímill,  and  fituated  on  the 
fides  of  ihe  germen  5  ihe  leaves  of  it  are 
narrow  at  the  bafe,  truncated,  anci  de- 
ciduous  ;  there  is  no  pericarpium  j  the 
corolb  grows  to  the  feed,  and  becomes 
of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  compreflcd, 
thin  at  the  edges,  and  marked  cach  way 
with  twolineson  the  fides ;  the  fced  is 


ose 


fmgle,  large,  obtufe,  oblong,  and  com- 
preífed. 

This  pJant  ís  cultivated  ín  Vaft  abiin- 
dance  in  the  Eaft,  as  alfo  in  Carolina, 
for  food.  It.is  faid  to, be  good  in  dyfen- 
tcries,  diarrhceas,  feff. 
Rice,  on  importation,  pays  a  duty  of 
6s.  4yjtd.the  hundred  weight  j  and 
draws  back,  on  exportation,  5  s.  pd. 
OS,  in  anatomy,  See  Bone  ajid  Mouth, 
For  the  os  calci?,  os  femoris,  os  frontis, 
os  occipitis,  &c.  fee  Calcis  os,  ^c. 

Os  SACRUM.     SeeSACRUM  OS. 

OS  ACA,  a  great  city  and  port-town  of 
Japan,  fituated  on  the  bay  of  the  fea,  oa 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  iíland,  in  eaft  long, 
1315^,  north  lat.  35^. 
OSB£CKIA,  in  botan  y,  a  genus  of  (he 
octandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a  (ingle  leafed,  beil- 
ftiaped,  perm.inent  peri^níhium  ;  the  co- 
rolla  confifts  of  four  roundífti  ftífile  pe- 
táis, longer  than  the  cup  ;  the  fruit  ís  an 
oval  capfule,  covered  with  the  truncated 
tube  of  the  cup,  containing  fcur  cells, 
in  which  sre  a  great  many  roundiíh 
fceds  !  the  receptacie  is  moon-íhaped. 
OSCHEOCELE,  in  furgery,  a  hernia  of 
the  fcrotum.  See  the  article  Hernia. 
Of  ihisrupiure,  fometimes  called  hernia 
ícrotalis,  there  are  two  kinds  j  a  true  one, 
proceeding  from  a  prolapfion  of  the  in- 
teftine,  or  omenium ;  and  a  fpurious 
one,  or  oniy  apparent,  arifing  from  a  tu- 
mour  of  the  ttlliclís,  or  fpcrmatic  velTels, 
or  a  diftention  with  air,  water,  or  fome 
ofíending  huinour :  the  ofcheocele  is 
therefore  diftinguifl>ed  into  various  kinds, 
acrordingto  the  difFerent  fubftances  with 
which  the  fcrotum  isdiftendcd,  by  which 
it  is  allb  diffíírently  denominattd  ;  when> 
the  inteftine  is  prolapfed  through  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  peritonaeum  into  the  fcrotum, 
the  tumour  ís  then  called  enterocele;  if 
iVom  the  omentum,  epiplocele  ;  if  from 
a  diftention  with  w-ater,  hydrocele  j  if 
from  wind  or  fiatus,  pneumatocele^ 
when  from  blood,  harmatocele  j  if  ihe 
tefticle  is  enlarged  beyond  its  proper  di- 
menfions,  it  is  termed  farcocele ;  and 
w'hen  the  fpermatic  veíns  are  too  much 
drftended,  it  is  termed  varicocele,  cirfo- 
cele,  or  hernia  varicofa  ;  and  when  an 
abfcefs  is  formed  in  the  fcrotum,  it  is 
by  fome  termed  hernia  humoralisí  fome- 
times two  or  more  of  thefe  fubftances 
concur  togeiher  to  form  the  tumour, 
which  ¡s  then  named  conjunftiy  from 
them  entero-rpiplocele,  hydro-entero- 
cele,  ^f.  each  of  thtfe^^may  be  feen  fe- 
13  S  parale!/ 
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paiAtely  treated  of,  under  their  feveral 
head?.  See  the  aiticles  Enterocele, 
Epiplócele,  &c. 
OSCHOFHORIA,  in  ?ntif]uíty,  an  aihe- 
nian  fertivaJ,  ¡nftitiited  by  Thereiis,  in 
acknowledgemeñt  (,or  his  liaving  deftroy- 
ed  the  Minotaur,  and  thereby  fieed  his 
coiintry  tVom  the  tribute  cf  feven  young 
men,  who  were  to  be  í'ent  every  year 
into  Crete,  to  be  devcured  by  that 
moníier. 

At  this  feílival  rhere  was  always  a  race 
by  young  nien  elcíled  out  of  tvery  tribe, 
who  run  if'orn  Bacchus's  temple  to  (hat 
of  Minerva  Scirasj  ihe  place  where  the 
race  ended,  vv3s  c^lled  Ofchophorion,  and 
ihe  vi6\or's  rewsrd  was  a  cup  containing 
a  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  a.)d  oiL 
OSCILLA,  in  antiqiñty,  fmall  images  of 
wax  or  clay,  which  were  made  in  tlie 
íliape  of  men  and  women,  and  coníé- 
crated  to  Satum,  in  order  to  render  him 
propitious. 

OSCíLLA.TI0N,  in  mechanics,  the  vi- 
bration,  or  reciprocal  afcent  ancl  defcent 
of  a  pcnduium.  SeePENDULUM, 
It  is  demonftrated,  that  the  time  of  a 
complete  ofcillatiun  in  a  cycloid,  is  to 
the  time  in  which  a  body  would  lall  thro' 
the  axis  of  that  cycloid,  as  ihc'  circum- 
fercnre  of  a  cirtJe  to  íts  diameter ; 
when^e  it  follows,  i.  That  the  ofcÜla- 
tlon?  in  the  cycloid  are  all  performed  in 
cqual  time?,  as  being  all  in  the  fsme 
ratio  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  falls 
through  the  diameter*  cf  the  gcneiating 
circle,  a.  As  the  middle  parí  of  the 
cycloid  may  be  conceivtd  to  coincide 
wiih  the  generatirg  circle,  the  time  in  a 
ímall  arch  of  that  circle  will  he  nearly 
cqual  to  the  time  in  the  cycloid:  and 
henee  the  realbn  is  cvident,  why  the 
times  in  very  iittle  arches  are  equal. 
3.  The  time  of  a  complete  ofcillation  in 
any  Iittle  arch  of  a  circle,  is  to  the  time 
in  whith  a  body  would  ñiIJ  through  half 
ihe  radius  ;  as  the  circufufcrenre  of  a 
circle,  to  its  diamtter;  and  hnre  the 
larier  rime  is  half  ihe  time  in  which  a 
body  would  fall  through  the  wliole  di- 
ameter, cr  any  chord  ;  it  follows,  that 
the  time  of  an  ofcillation  in  any  Iittle 
arch,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body 
wotdd  fnll  tlirojjgh  its  chord,  as  the 
femi-circle  to  ihe  dinmeter.  4»  The 
times  of  ihc  o  cillaiions  in  cycloids,  or 
in  l'mall  arches  of  circles,  are  in  a  fub- 
diip'icate  ratio  cf  the  lengtlis  of  the 
,per.dfiUun<;.  5.  Bur  if  the  bodics  that 
ofciibte  be  á£ud  ón  by  unequal  accelc- 
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ratíng  forcés,  then  the  ofcillation  tvíll  be 
psrformed  in  times  that  are  to  one  ano- 
ther  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the 
direft  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  lengths 
of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfe  fubdu- 
plicate ratio  of,  the  accelerating  forces. 
Henee  it  appears,  that  if  ofcillations  cf 
unequal  pendulums  are  performed  in  the 
fame  time,  the  accelerating  gravities  of 
thefc  pendulums  muíl  be  as  their  lenglhs; 
and  thus  we  cpnclude,  that  the  forcé  of 
gravity  decrea  fes,  as  you  go  towards  the 
equator,  fince  we  find  that  the  lengths  of 
pendulums  that  vibrate  frconds,  are  al. 
ways  lefs  at  a  iefs  diftance  from  the 
equator.  6.  The  fpace  defcribed  by  a 
falling  body  in  any  given  time,  may  be 
exaólly  known  :  for  finding,  by  experi- 
ments,  what  pendulum  ofcillates  in  that 
time,  the  half  of  the  pendulum  will  be 
to  the  fpace  required,  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  10  ilie 
circumference. 
Cenier  ^' OsciLlation.  See  Center. 
OSCINES,  among  the  Romans,  an  ap- 
pellation  given  10  fuch  birds,  from  whofe 
chattering  or  notes,  omens  and  prcdic* 
tions  weie  drawn  }  in  which  fenfe  iluy 
ftood  contra-diftinguirtied  from  the  aliie?, 
or  fuch  birds  as  aSbrded  matlers  fur  au- 
gurios by  their  flight.  See  Alites. 
OSCITATION.  SeeYAWNiNG. 
OSERA,  a  veneiian  íQand,  in  the  gulphof 
Venice  :  eaft  long.15®  30',  norihíat.  45®. 
OSIMO,  a  town  of  Iialy,  in  the  terri- 
tories  of  the  pope,  and  roarquifate  of 
Ancona :  fifteen  miles  norih  weíl  of 
Loretto. 

OSMERUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
the  malacopterygious  clafs  of  fiflies,  the 
back  and  belly  fins  whereof  are  placed 
at  the  fame  diítance  from  the  head  ;  the 
teeih  are  large  and  ftrong,  and  placed  in 
,  both  jaws,  and  alfo  on  the  tongue  and 
pabte;  the  branchioltrge-membrane  on 
each  fide  has  feven  cr  eight  rays. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  fmelt  and 
taraniola-fifli.  See  the  anieles  Smelt 
and  Tarantola  fish. 
OSMUNDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tlií 
crvpfogamia-filicum  cUfs  of  plants,  cf 
which  no  pirt  of  the  frníiification  is  v¡- 
fible,  cxrept  the  fruit:  this  is  a  globofe, 
diftinc\  capíule,  many  of  which  are  ar- 
ranged  togeiher  in  clnllers,  and  which, 
when  matare,  open  horizontally,  and 
are  found  to  contain  a  great  nuinber  of 
verv  mii»u?e  feeds  of  an  ovated  flinpe. 
Tiii*;  gpnns  comprehends  the  ofmund- 
fova!,  A  ¡id  t4ie  moonwGit. 
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OSNABURG,  the  capital  of  the  biíhopríc 
of  the  fame  ñame,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia  :  eaft  long.  7°  40',  north  lat.  ¡z"* 
31'.  The  territories  of  this  biíhopric, 
vvhich  are  forty  miles  long,  and  thirty 
broad,  are  fubjefl  to  íts  biíhop  :  and  this 
biíhopríc  is  alternately  held  by  a  pro- 
teftant  and  papiíl,  the  proteftant  being 
always  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwic, 

OSORNO,  a  town  of  Chili,  in  fouth 
America  :  weft  long.  80^,  fouth  lar.  4i<*. 

OSPREY,  offljragiisy  a  bird  of  the  faicon- 
kind,  as  big  as  a  large  cock,  and  more 
generally  known  by  the  ñames  of  ha- 
liseius,  and  bald-biizzard.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Hali^etus  and  Falco. 

OSSÍCLE,  qgiatlumy  a  little  ^bone,  a  d¿- 
rninutive  of  bone,  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
frtquenllyufed  byanatomifts. 
Boianifts  alfo  ufe  oíTiculum  for  the  ftone 
of  a  plumb,  cherry,  or  any  other  ílone- 

•  fruit. 

OSSIFICATION,  the  formation  of  bones, 
but  more  panicularly  the  conveiTion  of 
parts  naturally  foft,  to  the  hardnefs  and 
confiftence  of  bones. 

Dr.  Niíbet's  opinión  of  oílification  is, 
that  in  the  blood,  or  a  fluid  fecreted  from 
it,  there  is  an  oíTifying  juice  confiíiing 
of  paFticles  that  are  not  apparent :  that 
whenever  nature  defigns  an  oífificaiion 
between  membranes,  or  within  a  car- 
tüage,  flie  occafions  a  more  iban  ufual 
sfflux  of  this  fluid,  which  fo  diítends 
the  vefl*els  that  were  before  invifible,  as 
to  make  them  capable  of  receiving  the 
red  globules  of  blood,  which  are  always 
tobe  feen  near  the  place  where  oíTiflcaiion 
is  begun.  In  this  blooc*,  gritty  bony 
particles  are  to  be  felt  by  the  point  of  a 
knife,  which  have  beén  formed  by  the 
attraflion  and  cohefion  of  tiie  particles  cf 
the  ofiifying  juice  obftrufled,  along  with 
the  other  groíTer  fluids  in  the  beginning  of 
(he  veíTels  prepared  to  receive  the  refluent 
¡uices.  The  blood  being  capable  ofform- 
ing  fine  membianes,  the  membranaceous 
parís  of  a  bone,  which  aét  as  a  gluten  to 
keep  thefe  particles  and  fibres  together, 
if  there  be  any  fuch,  that  do  not  arife 
from  the  coats  of  its  vefíels,  are  pro- 
duced  by  a  cohefion  round  the  cretaceous 
particles  of  a  part  of  the  fluid,  in  which 
they  were  generatcd  and  contained. 
Thus  the  membranes  of  cartilages  ferve 
as  a  bed  between,  or  within  which  the 
bony  particles  are  depofited,  or  flioot  5 
but  wiihout  any  intermixture  of  the 
particles  of  the  bone  and  cartila^e,  or 
cpntinusition  of  the  fibres  of  ihe  one 
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fubftance  to  thofe  of  the  other,  as  ís  eví- 
dent  in  cartilages  containing  bones  kept 
long  enough  in  water,  and  ihen  flit  j  for 
the  bone  will,  as  foon  as  the  laige  v^flTels 
that  enter  its  fubftance  are  divided,  flip 
as  eafiiy  from  it  as  an  acorn  does  out  of 
its  cup  :  and  there  is  a  fmoothnefs  and 
polifli  of  the  partsof  bolh  cartílage  and 
bone,  which  íhew  there  is  no  conjunc- 
tion  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  fubítances. 
While  the  bones  are  increafing  within 
cartilages,  the  cartilages  are  extended 
and  fpread  out  ;  by  which,  with  the 
prefl'ure  whisch  ihey  fuffer,  and  the  great 
influx  of  various  fluids,  and  íhe  nu- 
tritíous  matter  being  hindered  from  flow- 
ing  freely  into  them,  they  decreafe  con- 
tinually  5  and,  at  lafl,  may  truly  be  faid 
to  he  entirely  deflroyed, 
For  the  formation  of  the  bones  of  a 
foetus,  fee  the  article  FoETUS. 

OSSORY,  the  weft  divifion  of  Queen's 
County  in  Ireland. 

OSSUNO,  a  town  cf  Spaín,  in  the  pro» 
vince  of  Andalufia,  foity  miles  eaft  of 
Seville. 

OSTAGIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  ín  the  ter* 
ritory  of  Genoa,  fifteen  railes  north -weft 
of  Genoa. 

OSTATRIC,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  twenty-four  miles 
north-eaft  of  Barcelona. 

OSTEND,  a  city  and  port-town  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Flanders,  fituated  twelve  miles  weft  of 
Bruges:   eaft  long.  2"*.  45',  north  lat. 

OSTEOCOLLA,  ín  natursl  hiflory,  tho' 
fuppofed  by  many  to  b«  an  eaith,  i« 
truly  a  cruftaíed  k¡nd  of  fpar,  debafed 
by  eartb,  and  therefore  not  tíanfparert. 
See  the  article  Spar. 
Jt  is  ufually  found  coating  over  vege- 
table, or  other  bodies,  in  form  of  in- 
cruftations  ;  fo  that  the  true  ofteocolla  ís 
a  tubular  cruftaceous  fpar,  of  a  very  'roul 
and  coarfe  texture,  and  carries  v»iih  ít 
much  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  marl, 
rhan  of  a  fpecips  of  fpar. 
The  mafles  of  ofteocolla,  though  i'egu- 
larly  of  the  fame  figure,  are  very  dif- 
ferent  in  fize  ;  fome  of  them  being  not 
thicker  thnn  a  crow  quill,  and  olhers  of 
five  and  fix  inches  diameter:  it  is  alway?,^ 
however,  of  a  tubular  figure,  and  wrink- 
led  and  rough  furface. 
Oííeocolla  is  frtquent  in  Germany,  where 
it  is  found  buried  near  the  íurface  of  the 
earth,  fomeiimes  in  ftrata  ol  fand,  buü 
morefjequently  among  marU:  it  íhould 
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be  chofen  for  ufe,  tbe  pureft  that  can  be 
liad  of  a  palé  brown  cplour,  and  of  a 
tolerably  clofe  and  fírm  lexture. 
It  has  long  been  famous  for  bringíng  pn 
a  callus  in  fraílured  bones  }  ¡ts  ñame 
olUljcoUa  fignifying  the  bone-glue,  or 
bone-binder,  It  is  alfo  recorarDcnded  as 
a  diuretic,  and  ps  good  ín  thc  flúor 
albus;  but,  at  prefent,  littíc  regard  is 
pald  to  it  j  fine**,  if  il  has  any  virtues, 
they  muft  be  wbolly  owing  to  fpar,  which 
inay  be  given  to  greater  advaiUage  in  a 
purer  forni. 

OSTEOCOPOS,  in  medicine,  any  pain 
in  ■  ilie  bones,  whether  arifing  íVom 
wearinefs,  a  íliarp  fcorbutic  humour,  or 
a  venereal  taint,   See  Pain. 

OSTEOLOGY,  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  bones.  See  BONE. 
The  obje6ls  of  ortcology  are  the  bones, 
whether  they  be  recent  or  dried,  whether 
they  have  belonged  to  an  infant  or  an 
adiilt ;  and  with  the  bones  are  to  be 
confidered  their  perioíUum,  medulla  or 
jnarrow,  the  ligaments,  and  ihecaitila- 
ges.  See  the  articles  Ossif ication, 
Medulla, 

The  ftudy  of  the  bones  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  in  two  lights  5  as  tbeoretical,  or  as 
praé\ical.  In  the  fiiíl  fenle,  ofteology 
only  extends  to  the  externa!  conforma - 
tion  and  ufe  of  the  bones :  whereas  in 
the  latttr  or  praíiical  fenfe,  it  compre- 
hends  the  more  intímate  knowledge  tí 
iheir  interior  Itruilure  and  conneé\ions. 
1.  If  iheir  ¡nternal  parts  are  the  fub- 
jefls  of  enquiry,  they  are  lo  be  cut  or 
broken.  2.  If  ihe  articiilations  are  to  be 
exaniined,  the  ligaments  and  cartilages, 
as  well  as  the  articulations  themfelvc?, 
inuít  be  diirc6\ed  and  carefully  obferved. 
3.  If  the  making  a  íkeleton  be  the  intent, 
then  their  preparation  and  prefervation 
come  into  this  branch.  See  ihc  articles 
BoNE,  Articulation,  Ligament, 
Skeleton,  &c. 

OSTEOSPERMÜM,  in  botany,  a  genusof 
the  lyngenefia-polygamia-neceflaria  clafs. 
of  plant5j  the  compound  flower  of  which 
is  radiaied  ;  the  hermaphrodite  corollu]a3 
are  numerous  in  the  difc ;  the  female 
ones  are  about  ten  in  the  radius;  there 
is  no  oiher  pertcarpium  but  the  cup  j  the 
hermaphrodite  feeds  aie  abortive ;  the 
female  ones  are  folitary,  globcfe,  co- 
-loured,  and  at  l^ngth  indurated,  in- 
cluding  a  niicleus  j  the  receptacle  is 
naked  and  plañe. 

OSTIA,  a  port-iown  of  Italy,  in  a  he 
pope's  tciritoresj  fnuated  at  tbe  mouth 


of  the  Tiber :  eaft  long.  13'',  north  lafc 
41°  30'.  . 

Ostia,  in  anatomy,  an  appellaiion  glveit 
to  the  orífices  or  apertuics  of  the  veíTtli 
of  the  body, 

OSTIGLIA,  a  town  of  the  dutchy  of 
Mantua,  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Mantua. 

OSTRACION,  in  ichtbyology,  a  genus 
of  the  branchioílegious  order  cf  fiíhes, 
of  a  globofe,  oval,  or  ovato-quádrangulaf 
figure  s  the  íkin  is  always  very  firm  and 
hard  j  and  is  in  fonie  fpecies  fmooth,  in 
othcrs  entirely  covtred  with  fplnesj  and, 
finally,  in  fome  the  fpínes  entirely  occupy 
only  particular  places :  there  are  no  belly- 
fins,  and  the  otliers  are  five  in  number, 
*z;/%.  two  peéloral  or  lateral  fins,  one  on 
the  back,  the  pinna  ani,  and  the  tail. 
To  this  genus  belong  the  globe-fifl),  the 
horned  triangular- fiíli,  the  porcupine- 
fiíh,  fun-fiíh,  &c,  ' 

OSTRACISM,  c^-pnjcis-fxzí  in  grecian  an- 
tíquity,  denotes  the  baniíhment  of  fiich 
perfons  whofe  merit  and  infiuence  gave 
umbrage  to  the  people  of  Athens,  left 
they  íhould  attempt  any  thing  againft 
the  public  liberty.  It  was  fo  calied,  be- 
ca ufe  the  people  voted  a  perfon^s  baniíh- 
ment, by  writing  his  ñame  on  fliells, 
called  in  greek  crp^xov^  and  caftíng  ilum 
into  an  urn. 

OSTRACITES,  in  natural  hiftoiy,  the 
ñame  by  which  authors  cali  the  foíTile 
oyfter-íhells.  See  the  article  Oyster, 
Oftracites  has  the  fame  medicinal  virtues 
with  the  belemnites,  and  lapis  judaicu-S 
only  in  a  higher  degree ;  being  accountefi, 
by  Dr.  Liiter,  ene  of  the  greatert  known 
medicines  in  nephritic  cafes :  the  dofe,  ín 
powder,  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 
in  white^wine  5  and  to  prevent  a  fickncfs 
at  the  ftomach,  that  fomeiimes  atiends  ihe 
taking  it,  one  third  part  of  the  quantity 
of  powdered  chamamile-flowers  may  be 
mixed  with  it. 

OsTRACiTEs  is  alfo  a  kindofcadmia.  See 
the  article  Cadmía. 

OSTRACODERMATA,  in  natural  hi- 
itory,  an  appellation  given  to  the  teftace- 
ouk  fliells  j  eípecially  of  the  echini  nia- 
rini, 

OSTREA,  the  Oyster.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Oyster. 

OSTRICH,  Jlmibio,  in  orniihology,  a 
diítin¿l  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of 
the  gallinae  :  it  has  only  two  toes  to  each 
foot;  and  thefeare  both  placed  forwardj 
and  iis  head  is  íimple,  or  not  orna- 
mented  with  the  appendages  which  are 
common  to  moít  birds  of  ihís  orden 
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The  oftricb  is  the  talleft  of  a!l  the  bird 
kind,  meafuring  feven  or  eight  feet  when 
ít  ftands  ere6l :  its  legs  are  very  long  and 
naked  ;  and  the  ftru¿lure  of  the  foot, 
having  only  two  toes,  is  particular. 

OSTROGOTSKOI,  a  city  of  Ruflia,  in 
ihe  provínce  of  Belgorod  :  eaA  long.  40° 
10',  north  Kit.  51°  25', 

OSTÜNI,  a  biíhop's  fee  of  the  kino;dóm 
of  Napks,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Ta- 
ranto. 

OSWEGO,  a  town  of  the  Iroqnois,  in 
North  America,  three  hundred  miles 
weft  of  Albany,  in  New- York. 

OSWESTRY,  a  market  town  in  Shrop- 
íhire,  fifieen  miles  north-weft  of  Shrewf- 
bury. 

OSYRIS,  POET's  ROSEMARY,  in  botsny, 
a  genus  of  the  dicecia-triandria  clafs  of 
plants,  without  any  flower-petaás  :  the 
friiit  is  a  globofe  unilocular  berry,  con- 
taining  a  fingle  oíTeous  feed. 
This  whole  íhrnb  is  aftringent,  and  con- 
fequenlly  good  in  fluxes. 
Otyris  is  aifo  a  ñame  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  linaria,  or  toad-flax. 

OTALGIA,  the  ear-ach.    See  Eaíi, 

OTHONNA,    BASTARD-JACOB^.A,  in 

botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngcncfia-poly- 
gamia-neccflaria  clafs  of  plants,  the  com- 
pound  flowcr  of  which  is  radiated,  with  a 
great  number  of  tubnlofe  and  quinque- 
íicntnted  hermaphrodite  ones  on  the  difc  i 
the  ftainina  are  five  very  lliort  capillary 
filamcnts ;  and  the  feed,  which  is  fmgle 
afier  each  flower,  is  contained  in  the  cup, 
and  is  either  nakcd  or  crowned  with 
down. 

OTIS,  the  BU  STAR  D,  in  brnithology, 
n:akes  a  diftinft  genus  of  birds,  of  the 
order  of  the  galJinje,  the  chara6lers  of 
which  are  thefe  :  there  are  three  toes  on 
each  foor,  all  turned  forwards  j  and  the 
head  is  naked,  or  has  no  comb. 
The  bullard  has  been  confounded  with 
ihe  turkey  :  it  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
common  pcacock,  and  runs  at  a  prodigi- 
ciis  rate,  being  frequenlly  laken  with 
greyhounds  in  a  fair  courfe,  in  the  man- 
ncr  of  hunting  the  hare^:  its  fleíh  is  weil 

OTLEY",  a  market- town,  twenty-one 
miles  weft  of  York. 

OTOQUE,  an  iíland  fituated  in  the  hay  of 
Panamá,  from  whence  this  city  is  fur- 
r.iílied  with  provifions  :  weft  long.  Sa**, 
i^orih  lat.  7°. 

OTRANTO,  a  city  and  archbiíliop's 
fce  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fiiuated 
al  the  entrence  of  ihe  gulph  of  Venice  : 


eaft  lonpf.  19°  T5',  north  lat.  40^  11'. 

OTRICOLI,  a  townofitaly,  thiriy-five 
miles  north  of  Roma. 

OTTER,  ¡uíra,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  feraí, 
the  chara^ers  of  which  are  iheíe :  the 
fore  tf.th  in  the  upper-jaw  are  ftrajght, 
diftinól  and  acule  5  thofe  of  the  undtr 
jaw  areobtufe,  and  ftand  clofetogether  s 
ihe  ears  are  fituated  lower  than  the  eyes, 
and  the  feet  are  furniílied  each  with  five 
toes,  and  are  palmated  or  formed  for 
fwimming. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies  :  !• 
The  common  otter,  with  all  the  toes  of  an 
equal  lengih  :  this  is  a  very  fierce  animal, 
three  feet  in  length,  including  the  tail. 
a.  The  brafilian  otter,  with  ihe  inner 
toe  íliorter  than  the  reíl.  .  This  is  forne. 
what  larger  than  the  former  fpecies. 

Otter-hünting.    See  Hunting. 

Otter-pike,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies 
of  trachiiius,  with  the  undcr  Jaw  longeíf, 
and  without  any  cirri,  being  olherwife 
called  weaver,    See  Trachinus* 

OTTOMAN,  or  Otkoman,  an  appel- 
Jation  given  to  the  turkiíh  empire,  from 
Othomannus,  or  Ofmanhus,  the  firft:  em* 
peror  of  the  prefent  family. 

OTTONA,  or  Ortona,  a  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  on  the  gulph 
of  Venice,  in  eaft  long.  15°  30',  north 
lat.  2z', 

OTUS,  in  ornithology,  a  ñame  whcreby 
fome  writers  cali  the  leífer  horn-owl.  See 
the  articles  Strix  and  OwL. 

OVA,  EGGS,  in  phyíiology,  architeólure, 
&c,    Ste  the  article  Ecc. 
For  the  ova  of  women,  fee  Egg,  Fal- 

LOPIAN,  GeNERATION,  and  OVARIES, 

OVAL,  an  ohlong  curvilinear  figure, 
olherwife  called  eilipfis.  SeeELLiPsis. 
However,  the  properoval,  or  egg-íhape, 
diífers  confiderably  from  tliat  of  the  el- 
lipfis,  being  an  irregular  figure,  nar- 
rower  at  one  end  than  at  the  other; 
whereas  the  elüpfis,  or  mathematical 
oval,  is  cqually  broad  at  each  end; 
though,  it  muft  be  owned,  thefe  two  are 
commonly  confounded  together  ;  even 
geometricians  caliing  the  oval  a  fdife 
ellipfis. 

For  oval  columns  and  crowns,  fee  ihe  ar- 
ticles CoLUMN  and  Crown. 

OVALE  FORAMEN.  See  the  articles  Fo- 
RAMEN  and»FoETUs. 

OVARIES,  in  anatomy,  called,  by  the 
earlier  writers,  teftes  muüebres,  are  two 
bodies  of  nearly  an  oval  figure  j  butgib- 
bous  on  the  upper  furface,  and  flat  be. 
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Jow:  thcy  are  of  a  wlutifli  colour  and 
fmooih  furface,  and  are  annexed,  one 
on  each  fide,  to  the  fundus  of  the  womb. 
They  are  conneíled,  i.  To  the  fundus 
uteri,  by  nneans  of  the  ligamentum  teres; 
i.  To  the  falJopian  tubcs,  and  the  fidesof 
the  pelvis,  by  the  ligamenta  lata  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  alae  vefperlilionum  j  and 
3.  To  many  other  parts  by  means  of  the 
fpermatic  veíTels. 

Thcir  lize  differs,  according  to  the  age 
and  temperament  of  the  fubjeél.  They 
are  largcft  in  pcrfons  in  the  vigour  of 
their  age,  and  in  fiich  as  are  addiñed  to 
luft  j  Tn  fuch  fubjefits,  they  are  found  of 
two  drams  weight,  and  furnifhed  with  a 
number  of  pFominent  veficles.  In  oíd 
pcople,  they  fcarcc  weigh  fo  much  as  half 
a  dram,  and  are  dry,  corrugated,  and 
deformed  with  cicatrices. 
The  ovaries  are  furrounded  by  a  ftrong 
white  membrane  from  the  pcritonaeum, 
and  are  oí  a  membranaceous  fubftance, 
fíbroii«,  reticulated,  and  fui]  of  veíTels 
variouíly  interwovcn  5  among  which  are 
a  number  of  round  velicics,  with  a  yel- 
]ow  fubftance  dirpoibd  under  them  : 
ihefc  are  more  *or  fcwer  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  temperament  of 
the  perfon  ;  and  are  filled  with  a  fub- 
ftance nuich  refembling  tha  white  of  an 
cgg,  whicii  acquires  alfo,  on  boiiing, 
the  hardnefs  and  confiílence  of  a  boiled 
egg.  From  this  analogy  with  the  eggs 
of  birds,  thefe  veficles  were  called,  by 
Hornius,  ova  or  ovula  :  the  largeft  of 
them  are  hardly  fo  big  as  a  pea;  but  thcre 
are  fometim¿s  ten,  fometimes  fífteen, 
and  at  other  times  twenty,  or  more,  in 
one  ovary  j  tbough  fometimes  there  are 
oniy  one  or  two  of  them  :  thefe  are  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  the  firft  rudiments  of 
the  foetus.  See  the  arlicle  FoETUS. 
OVATiON,  in  the  román  antiquity,  a 
leíTer  triumph,  allowed  to  commanders 
for  viélories  won  without  the  eftufion  of 
much  blood  j  or  for  defealing  a  mean 
and  inconfiderabíe  enemy.  The  íhow 
generally  began  at  the  Albanian  moun- 
tain,  whence  the  general  with  his  reti- 
riue,  made  hís  entry  into  the  city  on 
foot,  with  many  flutes  or  pipes  f<iunding 
in  concert  as  he  paífed  along,  and  wear- 
ing  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  a  token  of 
peace,  The  term  ovation,  according  to 
Scrviuí,  is  derived  from  oruis,  íheep, 
becaufe  on  this  occafion  the  conqueror 
facriñced  a  íheep,  as  in  triumph  he  fa- 
criBced  a  buU. 
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OUDENARDE,  a  town  of  the  Auftrran; 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Fianders, 
íituated  on  the  river  Scheld,  thírieen 
miles  fouth  of  Ghent. 
OUDENBURG,  a  town  of  the  AuOrian. 
Netherland?,  in  the  province  of  Flander»/ 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oftend. 
CJVEN,  a  Icind  of  domeftic  furnace,  ufed 
for  baking  bread,  pies,  tarts,  &c,  of  a 
circular  ftruñure,  with  a  very  low  roof, 
well  lined,  both  on  thetop,  bottora,  and 
fides,  with  ftone ;  it  has  a  fmall  entrance 
in  the  front,  which  is  exaélly  fiited  by  a 
kind  of  door,  which  being  clapped  to . 
the  mouth  of  the  oven  confines  the  heat, 
while  bread,  pies  or  puddings  are  baking, 
O  ver  this,  paftery-cooks,  &c,  have  ano- 
ther  oven  built  much  in  the  fame  manner, 
which  is  ufed  for  fuch  things  as  reqiiire 
a  lefs  degree  of  heat.    Ovens  are  heated 
by  burning  dry  wood,  faggots,  &c»  in 
them,  till  all  the  parts  are  cqually  hot. 
AJaying  Ov Eii/\n  metallurgy,  a  particular 
kind  of  furnace,  ufed  by  aíTayers  in  their 
operations  upon  metáis. 
The  alTaying-oven  ¡s  conílru£led  ín  the 
following  manner :  makewith  iron-platcj 
a   hollow  quadrangular  prifm,  eleven 
inches  broad  and  nineinches  high,  (asín 
píate  CLXXXIX.  fig.  4.)  endingattop 
in  a  hollow  quadrangular  pyramid,  bb  ((, 
of  feven  inches  in  height,  terminating  in 
an  aperture  at  top  feven  inches  fquare. 
At  the  botiom  it  muft  be  clofed  with  ano- 
ther  iron  píate,  which  ferves  as  abottom 
to  it ;  near  the  bottom  make  a  door,  e, 
tbree  inches  high. and  fiveJíroad,  tolead 
to  the  aíh  hole:  above  this  door,  andat 
the  height  of  Gx  inches  from  the  baíis, 
make  anolher  door  f,  of  the  figure  of 
the  fegment  of  a  circle  :  then  faíten  tlirce 
long  iron  plates  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
furnace  with  rivets,  one  with  its  loww 
edge,  as  at  gg,  half  an  inch  high;  the 
fecond  three  mchcs  high,  as  at  b  b and 
the  third,  which  is  like  the  firft,  above 
the  upper  door  at  i  i  5  and  thefe  plates  are 
to  be  fet  on  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  forra 
grooves  r  in  order  to  Aiut  both  doors, 
you   muft  adapt  to  each  of  them  two 
íliders,  k  ky  II,  made  of  iron -plates,  to 
movewithin  the  abovementioned  grooves, 
each  of  which  fliould  have  a  handie,  but 
the  two  íliders  belonging  to  the  upper 
door,  muft  have  each  a  hole  near  the  top; 
that  is,  one  a  fmall  hole,  a  fifth  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  longi 
as  at  ;;;;  and  the  other  a  femicircular 
apertura,  one  ipch  high  and  two  inches 
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koad,  as  at  ;;;  befides  thefe,  let  five 
round  holes,  each  of  an  inch  in  d¡a- 
meter,  be  bored  in  the  furnace,  two  of 
which  muft  be  in  the  fore-pait,  asat  ¿^^5 
two  ¡n  the  back-part,  opporitc  to  the  for- 
mer,  and  all  of  them  two  ¡nches  aad  a 
half  diftant  from  each  of  the  fides  ;  and 
a  fifth  hole,  />,  muft  be  made  at  tlie 
height  of  one  inch  above  the  iipperedge 
of  the  upper  dóon  The  infide  of  the 
furnace  muft  be  líned  throughout  with 
¡ron  hooks,  ftanding  out  above  half  an 
inch,  and  placed  at  about  three  ínches 
íiiftance  from  each  other,  to  hold  on  the 
matier  of  the  luie,  with  which  the  whole 
¡nnerfurface  is  to  be  coated  :  let  an  ¡ron, 
movcable,  hollow,  quadrangular  pyra- 
inid,  y,  of  three  inches  in  height,  be 
ucxt  adapted  to  the  upper  apertui  e  of  the 
furoace,  fo  as  to  flide  into  the  grooves 
r  f  j  it  muft  have  two  handles,  as  at  j  s, 
and  be  feven  inches^  broad  at  the  bafis, 
and  end  upwards  in  a  hollow  tube,  r, 
three  inches  in  diameier,  two  ¡nches 
high,  and  nearly  cylindrical,  biit  a  Üttle 
•convergent  at  the  top  :  this  tube  ferves  to 
fupporl  an  iron-funnel  or  flue,  /,  which 
muft  be  nearly  cylindrical,  hollow,  and 
two  feet  long :  this,  when  a  very  ftrong 
.fire  is  rcquired,  muft  be  put  perpendicu- 
Jarly  on  ilie  íliorter  tube,  in  luch  a  man- 
ner  that  the  latter  enters  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  clofely  and  evenly  into  it,  and 
may  betaken  offat  pleafure  when  the  fire 
is  not  required  to  be  fo  very  violent ;  let 
a  fquare  ledge,  made  of  a  thick  iron- 
plate,  be  fafteníid  at  the  top  of  the  upper 
tdge  cf  the  lovver  door,  which  willcon- 
veniently  fupport  the  grate  and  the  lute  5 
but  this  ledge  muft  be  made  of  two  piece?, 
that  it  may  be  eafily  introduced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  furnace.  You  muft  next 
Jplace  withln  the  furnace  fmall  quadran- 
gular iron-bars,  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
faílen  them  edgeways  on  the  extremities 
of  the  ledge,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
diftant  f  om  each  other.  The  infiJe  of 
ihe  furnace  being  then  luted  with  windfor- 
loam,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  hcat,  wiii  be 
fit  for  ufe. 

The  hc{\  fuel  for  Ihis  furnace  is  charcoal 
made  of  hard  wood,  and  broken  into 
pieces  ahout  an  inch  big,  which  muft  be 
introduced  through  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace j  anil  when  an  operation  is  per- 
formed,  two  iron  bars  are  to  be  put 
through  the  four  holes  above-mentioned, 
on  which  the  muffle  being  introduced 
íhroügh  the  upper  aper'.ure,  is  placad  in 
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fuch  a  ipanner,  as  that  the  open  forefiJc 
of  it  be  contiguous  to  the  inward  border 
of  the  upper  door. 
OVER,  in  general,  íignifies  one  thing  be- 
ing above  another  5  through,  or  from, 
one  end  to  another;  beyond,  crofs,  or 
overthwari  ¡  it  aifo  denotes  excefs, 
thus, 

OvER-BLO\V,  among  feamen,  ¡9  when 
the  winds  blow  fo  very  hard,  that  the  fliip 
can  bear  no  topfails. 
OvER-üONE,  in  the  raanege :  ahorfe  is  faid 
to  be  over-done  when  his  wind  and  ftrength 
are  broke  and  exhaufted  with  fatigue. 
OvER-FLOWiNd  of  lands,  among  hufl)anJ- 
men,  ís  commcnly  effefled  by  divertir g 
the  ftreams  of  rivers,  brocks,  land- 
floods,  or  fprings,  or  fcme  part  ofthem, 
out  of  their  natural  channel  :  but  where 
ftreams  lie  too  low  for  this,  they  are 
made  ufe  cf  to  turn  fuch  engínes  as  may 
raife  a  fufticient  quantity  of  water  to  do 
it.  The  raoft  uíeful  engine  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  the  perfian  wheel.  Sea  the  article 
Persian  wheel. 

Where  there  are  no  ftreams  to  turn  this 
wheel,  the  f  trmers  have  rccourfe  topumps 
and  other  engines  moved  by  the  wind, 
Lands  that  lie  low^  near  brook?,  givé 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  thefe 
pi-adlices  ihan  thofe  which  are  near  rivers ; 
the  brooks  having  gieater  fall?,  and  the 
livers  running  more  ílow  and  level ; 
but  when  it  can  be  efFeéted  by  the  water» 
of  large  rivers,  the  land  ¡s  yet  more  en- 
riched  by  bt ;  thefe  waters  being  much 
more  faiitful  than  the  others.  When  the 
water  is  by  this  engine  thrown  into  the 
trongh,  it  ís  to  be  condufled  by  it  to 
the  higheft  part  of  the  Jand  j  and  when 
that  is  fufficiently  flooded,  the  water  is 
tobe  let  into  a  large  but  not  deep  trenchj 
feveral  fmall  ones  iUnning  out  of  which 
to  all  parts  of  the  hnd,.may  convey  it 
every  where,  and  every  part  may  be  en- 
riehed  by  it.  It  is  always  proper  to  «on- 
trive  this  matter  fo,  that  the  overflowing 
may  be  often  repeatedi¡,  and  the  water 
quickiy  carried  off" :  for  when  it  is  fuffered 
to  be  long  upon  the  land  in  winter,  it  ¡s 
apt  to  breed  ruflies,  and  other  coarfe 
plants,  upon  the  ground.  All  waters 
are  not  proper  fcr  this  purpofe  of  over- 
flowing  of  lands  to  enrich  them  :  the 
waters  of  coal-mines,  and  other  placea 
where  there  is  only  fulphureous  minerals 
mixcd  among  them,  being  apt  todeftroy 
and  kill  the  gr-ifi?  where  ver  they  come. 
Lmd-floods  are  the  beft  to  overflow  with 
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ín  winter,  and  warm  fattening  fprings  m 
fummer.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
water  of  one  operation  is  dríed,  before 
3ny  more  is  let  on.  It  is  alvvays  beft  alfo 
to  do  it  at  night,  that  the  moifture  may 
be  foalced  into  the  ground  before  the  heat 
cf  the  day.  The  waíhings  of  towns, 
8i)d  of  public  highways,  is  a  great  irri" 
provement  lo  lands  j  as  is  alfo  the  waíh- 
ings of  lands  where  ílieep  feed.  Cold 
clay  lands,  and  othfi*  íirong  lands  that 
lie  fíat  will  cnly  be  improved  by  over- 
flowing  ihem  with  land-floods,  and  that 
only  in  finnmer, 

OVER.-GR0WN,  on  board  a  fliip,  When 
the  waves  of  the  fei  grow  high,  the  ma- 
riners  cali  it  rougb-Tea  j  biit  when  the 
fiirges  and  billows'grow  higher,  then  it 
18  an  over-grown  fea. 

OvER-HALE,  in  the  fea-hnguage.  A 
rope  is  faid  to  be  overhaled  when  drawn 
too  ftiff»  or  haled  the  contrary  way. 

OvER-HALE  tbe  runner*  SeeRuNNER. 

OVER.RAKE,  among  feamen  :  when  a  Oiip, 
riding  ai  anchor,  ib  overbeats  herfclf  tnto 
an  head-í'ea,  that  fiie  is  waílied  by  the 
wives  breaking  in  upon  her,  ihcy  l'ay  ihe 
waves  over-rake  her. 

OVER-REACH,  in  íhe  manege,  is  when  a 
horfe  {írikes  his  hind-feet  againíl  his  (ore. 
The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  ftrain  or 
painfiil  fwelling  of  the  maíler-finew  of 
an  horfe,  occafioned  by  fuch  over-reach. 

OvER-RiDíNG,  in  ihe  manege,  the  fame 
with  over  done,  fupra. 

OvER  KVHKG  an  ohjeéiícny  in  hw,  ís  the 
r^-je^ing  or  fetting  it  afiile  by  the  court. 

Over  RUNNING,  among  priniers.  See 
the  anide  Printing. 

OVERSEERS  of  the  peor,  are  pnblíc 
ofncfTs  anpointed  by  Üafute  in  eveiy 
p?riíh,  to  provide  for  the  poortherein; 
and  fometimes  they  are  two,  three,  or. 
fonr,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  pa- 
riíhefí,    S«e  the  article  PoOR. 

OVERSET,  or  OVERTHROV/,  in  the  fea- 
Jrngnagí»,  A  íhip  is  faid  to  overíer, 
when  her  kcel  turns  uppr-rmofi:  5  whicii 
misfortuneis  occafioned  eitherby  bearing 
too  mufh  fail,  or  by  grounding  her  ío 
»hat  ílie  fails  íipon  one  fide. 

OVERFLACKEE,  an  ¡fl^nd  of  thenrít- 
ed  Neíheilandf,  in  the  prcvince  of  PIol- 
l^nd,  fitiiiued  in  the  moufh  of  ihe  river 
Mae*,  having  the  iíhnd  cf  Voorn  on  the 
n<M  Ü»,  JírnbHnt  on  the  eaft,  theiílnndof 
Scliowen  on  (he  fouth,  and  ihs  Goree  on 

tho  WC'll, 

OVEPvT,  the  fame  wlrh  opcn  :  thu<;  an 
cvfcit-361  figrifies  an  a¿l  which,  in  law, 
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muft  be  clearly  prored  ;  and  fuch  ís  to  he 
alledged  in  every  inditSlment  for  high 
treafon. 

OVERTURE,  or  OuvERTURE,  opening 
or  prcluding  ;  a  term  ufed  for  the  folem- 
nities  at  the  beginning  of  a  public  a£l  or 
ceremony  ;  an  opera,  iragedy,  concert 
of  mufic,  &c, 

The  overture  of  the  theatre,  or  fcene,  \t 
a  piece  of  mufic  ufually  ending  with 
a  fugue  :  the  overture  of  a  jubilee  is 
a  general  proceííion,  &c, 
OVERYSCHE,  a  town  of  the  A.uftrian' 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Brahant, 
fituated  on  the  river  Yfche,  nine  miles 
north  eaft  of  Brufitls. 
OVERYSSEL,  one  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces,  bounded  by  Groningen  on  the 
north,  by  Weftphalia  on  the  eaft,  hy 
Zutphen  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Giielder- 
land,  the  Zuyder-fea,  and  Frieíland  on 
the  weft. 

OVÍCULUM,  in  the  antient  architeílure, 
a  líttle  ovum,  or  egg  :  fome  alfo  ufe  thfi 
word  ovlculum  for  ovólo.  See  O  VOLO, 
OVIEDA,  in  bctany,  a  genus  of  the  didy. 
namia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  (be 
corolla  vvbrreof  is  a  ringent  fingle  peta!; 
the  lube  of  the  corolla  is  very  Icngand 
fmall  j  the  upper  lip  is  concave  and  emar. 
ginsted  i  the  lovver  one  is  dividtd  into 
three  equal  fegmtnts :  the  fruir  is  a  glo- 
bofeberry,containinÉr  two  roundiíli  Aed'. 
PVIEDO,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  cf  the 
;f  province  of  Afturias ;  liiuated  on  the 
river  Afta,  fifty  miles  north  of  León,  in 
weft  lopg.  6°  40',  nortii  ht.  45^  30'. 
OVILIA,  orSEPTA,  in  antient  Rome,  a 
pl?ice  in  the  campus  martivs,  at  fiill 
raüed  in  like  a  ílieep- pen,  v.hfnce  i's 
ramc.  Afrerwards  it  was  niountrd  wiili 
marble,  and  beauliíitd  wiih  wsiks  aii  1 
galleries,  as  alfo  with  a  tribunal,  or  ¡t  : 
ofjultice,  Within  this  prpciníl,  or  n 
clolure,  the  people  wrre  called  in  lo  gi 
their  fuffiMges  For  the  e«e6)ion  of  mni 
ftrate^.  The  af-enr  into  the  ovilia  v 
iiot  by  finirs,  hut  hy  ponks,  or  narn 
boardü,  laid  ihere  for  the  occafjon ;  f;. 
which  ^ccoMDt  (k pofJíe  riejici  w^sAo  hede- 
nied  the  privilege  cf  votijig ;  and  pfr- 
fons  thus  deali  with,  were  callcd  depon- 
tani. 

OVIPAROUS,  a  term  applif-d  to  fuch 
animáis  as  bring  fcrih  their  yonng,  fl¿ 
o^vo,  from  epgs  ;  as  birds,  inftóls, 
See  the  article  Egc. 
Tlie  oviparous  kind  ftnnd  in  oppofjtion 
to  ihofe  wh'clr  bring  forth  iht-ir  young 
alive^,  caiicJ    vivipsrous   animáis,  as 
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ír>.n,  quadrupeds,  fifr.  Ovíparous  ani- 
máis m3y  be  faid  to  be  fuch  as  conceive 
^;ygs  which  they  aftervvards  bring  forth, 
and  froni  which,  by  the  incubation  of 
ihe  parent,  or  forne  other  principie  cf 
warmth  and  fermentaiion,  at  Icngth 
arífe  animáis  j  which,  after  they  have 
fpent  the  moííture  or  humour  they  have 
been  furrounded  withal,  and  are  grown 
to  a  fufficient  biilk,  fírmneís  and  ftrength, 
break  iheir  íhell  and  come  forth.  The 
ovipaious  kind,  befides  birds,  include 
divcrs  other  ípecies  of  terreftrial  ani- 
máis. 

OVIS,  the  Sheép,  in  zoology,  See  the 
aiticie  Sheep, 

OULNEY,  a  market  town  of  Buck- 
inghamíhire,  fituated  nine  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Northampton, 

OÜLZ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Piedmont,  fituated  in  eall  long.  6° 
30**,  norlh  lat.  45''. 

GÜNCE,  uNcia,  a  iittie  weight,  the  fix- 
teenth  part  of  a  pound-avoirdupois,  and 
ihe  tweifth  part  of  a  poiind-troy  :  tlie 
(;unce-avo¡rdupoÍ8  is  divided  inro  eight 
drams,  and  the  ounce-troy  into  twenty 
penny-weíghts.   See  Weight. 

OufíCE,  Ijnxy  in  zoology.  See  the  ar- 
ticleLvNX. 

OUNDLE,  a  inarket  town  of  Northamp- 
toníhire,  fituated  en  the  river  Nen, 
iwenty-twó  miles  norlh  eaft  of  Ncnh- 
smpfon. 

OVOLO,  or  OvuM,  in  archite^ure,  a  round 
moulciing,  wliofe  profile,  or  fweep,  in 
tlie  ionic  and  compofite  capitals,  is  ufu- 
ally  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  :  whence  it  is 
alio  commonly  called  the  quarter  round, 
ítwas  ufually  enríched  wiih  fculpUire  by 
theantients,  inthe  form  of  chefnut-íhtrllsj 
whence  Vjtiuvius,  and  othtrs,  called  it 
fcchinus,  i.e,  chefnut- fliell.    Sec  the  ar- 

tícle  MOULDING. 

Among  US,  it  is  ufually  cut  with  the  re- 
fTefeniation  of  eggs  and  anchors,  or  ar- 
rows.heads  placed  alteinately. 

OÜRAN,  the-  ñame  of  an  ¡magínary  fe6l 
cf  nHgicians,  in  ihe  ifland  of  Gromboc- 
canore,  in  the  Eaít-Indies  ;  where  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  the  art  of  tenderiDg 
themíelves  invifible,  and  pafling  where 
they  pleafe,  and  by  thcfe  means  doing 
.infinite  mií'chicf. 

.pUROLOGY,  in  medicine,  a  ñame  given 
by  authors  to  a  treatifc  or  difcoui  fe  en 
tlie  fubjeft  of  uriñe.  See  the  artide 
Urise. 

CUSE,  a  river,  which  rifing  in  the  norlh  of 
Yorkflure,   luuo  fouth-eaft  by  Voik; 
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and,  continaing  that  courfe,  falls  into 
the  Tren r, 

OusE  is  alfo  a  river  which  rifes  on  the 
confines  of  Oxfordíliire  and  Buck'ing- 
hamíhire,  and  running:  nortb-eaftthrougli 
Biickinghamíhire,  Bedfordfliire,  Hun- 
tingdoníhire,  Cambridgoíhire,  and  Nor- 
folk, palies  by  Buckingham,  Bedford, 
Huntiügdon,  and  Ely,  diichaiging  it- 
felf  into  the  bay  of  the  Germán  fea  at 
Lvnn, 

OUSTED,  in  our  oíd  law-books,  the  being 
removed  or  put  out  of  pofl'efllon, 

OUSTER  LE  MA!N,  a  writ  antiently 
granted  and  direéled  to  the  efcheator,  on 
a  petíiion  for  the  fame  purpofe,  to  deliver 
l'eilin  out  of  the  king's  hand  to  the  party 
who  íiied  out  the  writ,  becaufe  thelands 
feifed  were  not  held  of  ihe  kíng  :  orthat 
he  ought  not  to  have  the  wardfliip  of 
them,  (sff.  It  is  likewífc  taken  to  be  the 
judgment  given  in  a  moiíftrans  de  droit : 
but  all  ouíier  le  mains,  wardíliips,  live- 
rie?,  &c.  are  now  taken  away. 

OUSTER  LE  MER,  in  law,  fignifies  a 
caufe  of  excufe  given  to  the  couir  on  a 
drfendant's  not  appearing  upon  fum- 
mons,  by  alledging  that  he  was  then  be- 
yond  the  feas. 

OUSTÍACH,  or  Ostiach  country,  is  a 
part  of  Afiatic  Ruflia,  extendíng  along 
the  river  Irtis  to  iis  confiuence  with  the 
river  Oby,  and  from  thence  northvvard 
along  ihe  banks  of  the  Oby  and  Jenifa, 
into  the  guiph  of  the  Manga-fea,  or 
the  frozen  ocean  ;  and  exlending  alfo 
along  the  banks  of  feveral  riv¿rs  "which 
fall  into  the  Oby  and  Jenifa. 

OUFFANGTHEF  is  t'aken  for  an  antient 
privilege  of  ihe  loid,  when  a  felón, 
dwelling  in  his  manor,  was  taken  out  of 
his  fecj  in  which  cafe,  he  mi^iit  caufe 
him  to  be  brought  back  to  judgment  in 
his  own  court. 

OUT-HOUSES  are  fuch  as  belong  and 
are  adjoining  to  dwelling- houfcs. 

OUT-LAND,  among  the  Saxons,  was 
that  land  vvhich  lay  beyond  the  demefnes, 
and  was  granted  out  to  tenants  5  though 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  in  like  manner  as 
copyhold  eftates. 

OUT-LAW,  fignifies  one  that  i^  deprived 
of  the  bentfit  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
held  to  be  out  of  the  king's  proieólion. 
See  the  next  articíe. 

Where  an  original  writ,  and  the  writs  of 
capias,  alia?,  and  plurie?,  have  been 
iíiued  againíl  a  perfon,  and  are  returoed 
by  the  ílieriíF,  non  eU  inveníu?,  and  af- 
ter proclamation  made  for  hm)  to  appear^ 
13  T 
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6f¿-.  if  he  omits  fo  doíng,  he  then  be- 
eonies  out-lawed :  though,  formeily,  no 
peifon  could  be  out-lawed,  except  ¡n  the 
cafe  of  felony  5  which  being  puniÓiableby 
deaih,  any  períbn  was  at  Jiberty  to  llsy 
the  out-l  iw ;  buí  that  is  now  altcied,  and 
no  perfon  but  ihe  ílicrifT,  on  a  lawful  war- 
rant,  mjy  put  a  pcifon  out-lawed  for  fe- 
lony to  death,  An  ¡nfint  under  age,  or 
a  woman  who  is  never  fv/orn  to  allegi- 
ance,  cánnot  be  an  out-law,  though  the 
latter  is  fiid  to  be  waived.  See  the  ar- 
ticleWAíVE. 
OUTLÁWRY,  is  where  a  perfon  is  out- 
lawed,  and  on  that  account  lofes  the  be- 
nefit  oF  a  'fubjeil.  See  the  precedí ng  ar- 
ticle. 

The  procer?  of  outla^iTy  lies  in  indl6l- 
menfs  of  treafon  or  felony,  and  alfo  of 
trcfpafs  vi  cc  armis,  conlpiracy,  Éfr.  And 
by  ftatute,  perfons  may  be  out-lawed  in 
many  civil  s6\ions,  as  debt,  cafe,  cove- 
nanr,  Gfc.  On  an  outlawry  for  felony 
fhc  perfon  f'orfcits  his  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels  j  in  perfonal  aéHons,  the  gocds 
a-nd  chattels  of  the  perfon  are  only  liable, 
and  they  are  forfeited  to  the  king,  with 
the  ',:rofirs  of  his  chittels  real,  by  a  ne- 
ccflary  confequence,  that  ihe  party  be- 
ing extra  legem,  is  therefore  incapable  to 
take  ihem  himfelf.  In  the  cafe  of  eiiher 
neafon  or  felony,  an  outlawry  may  be 
reverfed  by  writ  of  error,  or  plea  j  and 
the  judgment  upon  tl.e  reverfal  is,  that 
the  party  íhall  be  reítored  to  all  that  he 
]oí^,  &c.  however,  he  muft  plead  to  the 
indíí>rnent  agaínft  him.  If  a  party  out- 
lawed  in  a  civil  caufe,  does  come  in  gra- 
tis, on  the  return  of  the  exigent,  alias, 
or  pluries,  he  may,  by  motion,  reverfe 
the  outlawry,  wiüiout  pu;ting  in  ofbail : 
but  in  cafe  he  comes  in  upon  a  cepi  cor- 
pus,  he  íliall  not  be  permitted  to  do  ir, 
iinlefs  he  appear  in  perfon,  or  give  bail  to 
the  íheriíf  for  bis  appearance  on  the  return 
ofthe  cepi.  V/hen  an  outlawry  is  after 
'  judemenf,  it  cannol  be  reverfed,  till  fa- 
tisfa»Slion  is  acknowltdged  of  record  by 
the  plainnfF,  or  the  defendant  has  brought 
the  money  recovcred  into  court:  and  on 
reverfal  oí  an  outlawry,  the  plaintifFmay 
declare  againft  thedtfendaní  for  the  fame 
matter,  in  twoterms,  on  a  new  original, 
and  in  another  ( ounty,  befidesihatwhere- 
in  the  aélion  was  firlt  laid. 
CÜTLICKER,  in  a  ílu'p,  a  fmall  piece 
of  timber  made  faft  to  the  top  oí  the  poop, 
and  rtanding,out  right  a  ítern.  At  the 
GUtmoít  end  ihercof  is  a  hole,  into  which 
the  ilaading  pan  of  the  íheet  is  t-eercd, 
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through  theblockof  the  íheet;  and  then 
again  through  another  block,"  which  is 
feized  clofe  by  the  end  of  this  outlicker. 
It  is  feldom  ufed  in  great  íhips,  except 
the  mizen-maft  is  placed  fo  far  aft,  that 
there  is  not  room  within-board  lo  hale 
the  íheet  fíat. 

OüT-RIDERS,  certain  bailifF^ -errante 
that  are  employed  by  íherifFs,  to  ride  lo 
the  farthermoft  partsof  counties,  or  hun- 
dreds,  in  order  to  fummon  people  more 
fpeedily  to  county  courts,  &c. 

OUTWARD  flatéwír  ¿ivgle,  or  "The  angle 
of  the  tenailley  in  fortification,  is  com- 
prehended  by  the  two  flanking  lines  of 
defcncc. 

OUTWORKS,  ín  fortification,  all  thofe 
works  made  without-fide  the  ditch  of  a 
fofiiíied  place,  to  cover  and  deftnd  it. 
Outworks,  called  alfo  advanced  and  de« 
tached  works,  are  thofe  which  not  only 
ferve  to  cover  the  body  of  the  place,  but 
alfo  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  diftance,  and 
prevent  his  taking  advantage  ofthe  ca- 
vitíes  and  elevations  ufually  found  in  the 
places  about  the  counterfcarp,  which 
might  ferve  them  either  as  lodgments,  or 
as  rideaux,  to  facilitate  the  carrying  on 
theirtrenches,  and  planting  their  batteries 
againft  the  place  :  fuch  are  ravelines,  te- 
naillcrs,  hornworks,  queve  d'arondes,  en- 
velopes,  crown-works,  &c.  Sse  the  ar- 
ticleRAVELiN,  Tenaille, 
It  is  a  general  rule  in  all  outworks,  that 
if  ihere  be  feveral  of  them,  one  before 
another,  to  cover  one  and  the  fame  le- 
n:iille  of  a  place,  the  nearer  ones  mult 
gradually,  one  after  another,  command 
thofe  that  are  farther  advanced  oiit  into 
the  champaign,  that  is,  mull  havehigher 
ramj>arts,  thatfo  they  may  overlook  and 
fire  upon  the  befieg^rs,  when  they  are 
mafters  of  the  more  outward  works. 

OUVERTURE.    See  Overture. 

OVÜM  pHILOSOPHICUW,  or  CHEMíCU.\f, 
a  glafs-body,  of  an  oval  form,  jcftrmb- 
ling  an  egg,  ufed  for  the  fublimaiion  of 
mercury.    See  Mercury. 

OXJZEL,  or  the  JVater  OuzEL,  in  orni- 
thology,  the  motacilla,  wi:h  a  blackhody 
and  white  breaft.    See  MoTaCILLA. 

OWELTY,  or  Ovelty  offei^vices^  in 
our  law-book«;,  denotes  an  equality  of 
fcrvices;  as  in  the  c^fe  of  a  lordmefne, 
and  a  tenant  who  holds  the  mefne,  as 
he  hoMs  ofthe  fuperior  lord. 

OWL,  in  ornithülogy,  ^he  engliíli  ñame  of 
feveral  fpecies  of  the  ílrix.    Ste  Strix- 
The  feveral  fpecics  of  Ilrix,  that  f^ll 
uuder  this  d^nominaiion,,  are  very  nu- 
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jnerous.  i.  For  the  great  born-owl,  or 
eagle-owl,  fee  the  arricie  BuBO. 
£.  The  black  and  white  horn-owl,  or  the 
white  aurited  ftríx,  is  a  beautiful  bird, 
equal  to  a  tiukey  in  fize,  of  a  fnow- 
white  colour,  elegantly  variegated  with 
fpots  and  ünes  of  black;  the  head  ¡s 
large,  round,  flioit,  and  decorated  in  a 
very  beautiful  manner,  with  a  pair  of 
ears  or  horns,  as  they  are  ufually  cailed, 
being  tufts  of  ereól  fealhers,  having  their 
origin  from  the  verges  of  the  apertures 
of  the  ears.  3.  The  leíTcr  horn-owl, 
being  the  ftrix  with  the  head  aurited  with 
fix  fealhers,  is  another  very  beautiful 
bird,  equal  to  a  large  pigeon  in  fize,  with 
very  large  wings ;  the  wings  are  reddifli, 
as  is  alfo  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and 
back.  4..  The  grey-owl,  or  the  brown 
ftrix,  with  a  fmooth  head,  with  black 
cyes,  and  the  primary  wing-feathers  fer- 
rated,  5.  The  yellow  owl,  with  a  finooth 
head.  6.  The  hazel-ow],  or  the  brown 
ftrix,  with  a  fmooth  head,  and  the  eyes 
brown,  7.  The  yellow-eyed  ow!,  or 
the  brown  fmooth-headed  ftrix,-  with  the 
iris  of  the  eyes  yellow,  8.  The  varie- 
gated tailed  owl,  or  the  brown  fincoth- 
headed  ftrix,  fpotted  with  white,  and 
\7¡th  white  fafcige  on  the  tai!.  9.  The 
Jittle  owl,  or  the  brown  ftiix,  with  a 
fmooth  he.'.d,  and  five  feries  of  fpots  on 
the  wing  feathers.  This  is  an  extremely 
pretty  little  bird,  and  fo  fmall,  that  it 
appears  fingular  to  fee  the  marks  of  this 
genuson  it.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of 
the  black-bird,  and  its  wings  are  very 
long.  10.  The  white  owj,  or  the  white 
ftrix,  with  a  fmooth  head,  being  nearly 
equal  to  a  goofe  in  bigneís.  11.  The 
common  brown- owl,  or  jay-owl,  being 
the  brown  fmooth-headed  ftcix,  with  the 
third  of  the  wing-feathers  longefl:,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon,  12.  The 
german  horn-owl,  or  the  horn-owl  with 
a  long  tail.  13.  The  church-owl,  or 
the  lefler  horn-owl,  being  the  variegated- 
backed,  fmooth  headed  ftrix,  14.  The 
white-beaked  owl,  or  the  fmooth-headed 
ftrix,  with  a  bluifti,  grey  back,  and  a 
whitifti  beak.  And,  16.  The  yellow- 
beaked  american  owl,  or  the  yellow- 
beaked  ftrix,  with  a  brown  body,  varie- 
gated with  white. 

OWLER,  any  pcrfon  who  conveys  wool, 
^c,  to  the  fea.fide  in  the  night  time, 
there  to  be  ftiipped,  contrary  to  law, 

OWSE,  among  tanners,  oaken  bark  beat- 
en  or  ground  fmall,  to  ferve  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  leather. 


OX,  boSt  in  zoology,  makes  a  geirjs  of 
quadrupeds.  See  the  article  15os. 
The  common  ox  is  too  well  known  to 
need  a  particular  defcription  :  the  bull  is 
a  very  heavy,  but  at  the  famc  time  a 
.ftately  and  fierce-looking  animal,  with 
wide  noftrÜs,  large  eyes,  and  long  and 
patulous  earsí  bis  forehead  is  decorated 
with  íhort  cui  led  liair^  and  the  íkin  hangs 
loofe  under  his  throat :  for  the  pioper- 
ties  cf  a  bull,  kept  for  breeding,  fee  the 
article  BuLL. 

V/hen  thefe  creatures  are  Intended  to 
breed,  the  better  the  land  is,  the  large r 
fort  of  beafts  is  to  be  chofen,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  prorit.  But  of  what- 
ever  fort  the  breed  is,  the  bull  iliould  al- 
ways  be  of  the  fame  couníry  with  the 
covv,  oihei  wife  it  never  fucceeds  fo  weU, 
See  thtí  article  Cow. 
The  largtft  oxen  are  to  be  chofen  for 
work,  and  foV  feeding,  but  then  it  mult 
be  where  there  is  land  rich  enough  to 
maintain  them.  Wiien  they  are  to  draw, 
care  muft  be^taken  fo  match  them  well, 
both  for  height  and  ftrrngth  ;  for  if  one 
"be  ftronger  than  the  other,  the  weakeft: 
will  foon  be  deftroyed,  They  muft  never 
bedriven  beyond  their  natural  pace,  for 
the  beating  them  throws  them  into  fur- 
feits;  and  many  other  difeafes.  The 
time  of  piuting  oxen  to  work  is  at  three 
years  oíd  ;  they  muft  be  worked  gentiy 
the  fiift  year,  efpecially  in  hot  weather, 
and  fed  wiíh  a  large  quantity  of  hay  : 
;th¡s  will  enable  them  to  bear  their  labour 
better  than  grafs  j  and  they  íhould  be  al- 
ways  kept  in  a  middle  ftate,  neither  too 
fat  ñor  too  lean.  They  may  be  worked 
till  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  oíd,  and 
then  fold. 

Difeafes  of  OxEN.  As  fcarce  any  crea- 
ture  is  more  ufeful  to  man  than  the  qx 
kind,  nothing  is  more  worthy  confidera- 
ation  than  ihc  nature  and  origin  of  their 
difeafes,  and  the  remedies  for  them,  The 
fame  diftemper  that  has  of  late  years  car- 
ried  cff  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  thefe  cattle 
v/ith  US  and  elfewhere,  has  at  other  times 
raged  in  Itsly,  In  the  year  17 10,  and 
the  fucceeding  one,  there  was  a  great 
mortality  among  the  horned  cattle  there, 
and  the  occafion  of  it  was  evidently  ^the 
innatural  feafon  preceding.  The  whole 
autunjn  before  h?.d  been  wet,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  folftice  there  wcre  con- 
tinual  cold  winds,  and  fmall,  but  lafting 
rains.  The  fpring  that  fucceeded  was 
alfo  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  defeét  of 
heat,  and  abundance  of  moifture,  made 
13  T  »  9. 
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a  cliange  in  the  wholc  face  of  nature : 
thc  medicinal  fprings  liad  not  íbeir  wont- 
ed  efteé^j  and  ihe  iVaits  of  the  earth 
\  could  not  appear  at  their  proper  feafons, 
ñor  ín  ihcir  due  peife¿k:on.  The  graí's 
vvas  injured  by  this,  and  the  ground  ren- 
<lered  coiuinuaily  damp  and  unwbole- 
fbme:  and  to  this  vvas  evidcntly  owing 
the  malígnant  and  contagious  dileafe  that 
raged  among  thc  caiile  aftei  vrards.  It 
was  foppofed  at  that  lime  with  them,  as 
of  late  with  iis  and  clfewhcie,  that  the 
contagión  was  brought  in  among  their 
pxen  by  ílrange  entile  coming  from  in- 
feíled  place?,  but  this  p»  oved  to  be  an 
error;  for  if  an  ex  was  removed  to  ever 
fo  diílmt  a  pafture,  he  neverefcaped  the 
bctícr  fcr  it :  the  whole  earth  and  its  pro- 
diiclions  were  vitiated  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  was  no  fafeiy  in  any 
p^rtofit. 

The  ufe  of  this  obfervation  muíl  be,  the 
}cetping  the  cattle  in  fucceeding  years  out 
of  the  way  of  thofe  things  which  occafion 
iheir  ficknííTes  in  fuch  as  thele.  If  ihe 
autumn  or  winter  be  extrcmely  cold  and 
wet,  remove  the  cattle  out  of  the  low 
grounds,  and  piitihem  to  feed  in  fandy, 
dry  foils,  on  the  high  grounds;  give  tbtm 
water  from  fuch  places  \yhere  the  fan 
has  moft  power,  and  it  is  icfs  chilling 
ccld  than  in  o:hers  j  and  ¡n  cafes  oF  im- 
minent  d.mger,  always  mix  fome  falt  in 
jt.  If  the  bad  Aveather  continúes,  Ict 
them  always  have  clesn  liraw  to  lie  on, 
and  a  dry  ccvering;  and  in  csíes  where 
thc  contagión  is  already  begiin,  the  fu- 
migating  the  houfes  where  they  are  kept 
with  hay  leaves  and  eleulherian  bark,  is 
jiidged  convenient.  As  to  remedies, 
wh?n  they  are  once  íeized  with  the  íliíiem- 
per,  it  is  hard  to  underftand  what  inten- 
tion  lo  prefcribe  in,  and  how  to  afcertain 
the  deles  ;  and  as  the  late  pradlic?,  in 
attempting  to  cure,  has  been  of  very 
little  fcrvice,  the  cautions  for  preveni- 
íng  the  dife.ife  ovight  ío  be  redoiibled,  to 
avoid  an  almoíi  incurable  mi.'foitune, 

OXALIS,  or  OxYS,   WooD  scrrel. 
See  the  aiticle  fi'^ood  So?.REL. 

pXFILD,  in  our  oíd  writcr?,  is  faíd  to 
he  a  reílitutiun  made  by  a  connty, 
for  any  wrong  done  in  the  íanie.  See 
the  arlicle  flUE  and  cry. 

OXFORD,  the  cnpita!  ci.-y  of  OxTordíliire, 
and  the  (te  of  a  bifncp  ;  it  is  Oiunted  a: 
ihs  coníluence  of  the  líis  and  Cherwell, 
íiñy-five  miles  weít  of  Lon^ion  :  vveft 
Jong.  1°  15',  and  north  !riC.  51°  45'. 
p,}:ÍQl'}\  h  oíoíl  rcmarkablc  on  acco'^nt 
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of  its  uníverfíty,  which  confifts  of  twenty 
colleges  and  five  halls  :  this  city  fcnds 
two  membcrs  to  pailiament,  and  the  uni- 
verfity  as  many. 

OXGANG,  or  OxcATE,  ís  gencrally  la- 
ken,  in  our  oíd  law-books,  for  fifteen 
acres,  or  as  mnch  ground  as  a  fingle  ox 
can  ploiigh  in  a  year. 

OXUCI-ffi,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  ñame 
of  a  genus  of  foíTils  of  the  clafs  of  the 
feleniísB,  but  of  the  columnar,  not  the 
rhorobóidal  kind,  The  felenitae  of  íhis 
genus  confilt  of  fix  eqnn)  planes,  having 
their  top  or  bottom  no  broader  or  more 
depreíTed  than  the  others  5  and  in  this 
diíFering  from  the  ifchnambluces,  or 
flalted  columnar  felí¡nitae,  as  they  da 
from  the  ¡famblnces  or  cryftaliform,  huí 
broken  ended  ones,  by  having  their  ends 
natnralty  tapering  oíf  to  a  point.  The 
bodies  of  this  genus,  like  thofc  of  the 
oiher  genera  of  ihe  columnar  felenita;,  are 
liable  to  a  longitudinal  track.  in  their 
middle  ;  and  tlfis  fomeiimes  indudes  a 
little  clay,  ín  form  or  an  ear  of  grafs, 
See  the  article  Selenitíe. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  only  twp  known 
fpecies.  I.  Afinel'ind,  with  thin  fiakes 
and  tranfverfe  ftlaments,  found  in  ihe 
clayey  banks  of  the  river  Nen,  near  Pe- 
terborough,  in  Norihamptonfliire j  and, 
2.  A  dyll  kind,  with  thick  plates  and 
longitudinal  filamcnts.  This  ¡s  not  un- 
comrnon  in  YoikOiire,  and  li<rs  fome- 
times  in  a  yellow,  fometimes  in  a  blue 
clay. 

OXUS,  a  river  whicb  rifcs  ín  themountains 
on  the  north  of  India,  and  rpnning  north- 
welt,  through  Uíbec  Tartary,  afterwards 
feparates  Perfia  from  Ufbec  Tartary,  and 
falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  44°  nqiih 
latitude, 

OXYCOCCUS,  in  botaoy,  a  fpecies  of 
vacciniuni.    See  Vaccinium. 

OXYCRATE,  oxjcratum,  in  pharmacy, 
a  mixture  tf  vinegar  and  water, 
proper  to  aíTwage,  cool,  and  refrcfli: 
they  make  fomentalions  of  oxycrate, 
clylters  of  cxycrate,  &c,  The  ufiial 
proportion  is  one  fpoonful  of  vinegar  to 
tve  or  fix  fpopnfuls  of  v\'3ter. 

OXYCROCEUM,  in  pharmacy,  a 
preparation  much  ufcd  in  plalters  for 
fraáures,  tfr.  made  asfollows :  take  yel- 
low wax,  one  potmd  j  pitch  and  galba- 
num,  each  half  3  pound;  melt  them  over 
a  gentle  fíre  ;  and  then  add  of  venice- 
turuentine,  myrrh,  and  olihanum,  facji 
ihree  ounces  ;  iaffron,  tvyp  ounces  : 
fsake  them  into  a  uiüílcr, 

OXYGLY^ 
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^XYGLYCü,  a  fpecies  of  driiik  prepared 
'  of  the  íWeetelt  honey  combs,  macerated 
and  boiled.  The  combs  from  which  all 
thehoney  has  been  expreíTed,  are  put  in- 
to  a  pot  w¡th,pure  water,  and  boiled  till 
ihey  feem  to  ha  ve  depofited  all  their  con- 
tained  honey  ¡n  the  water.  This  liquor 
js  tó  be  kept,  and,  when  diluted  with 
cold  water,  is  to  be  orank  ín  the  fummer- 
time,  in  order  to  remove  thirft-, 
OXYMEL,  in  pharmacy,  a  compofitlon  of 
vinegar  and  honey/ 

The  re  are  feveral  forts  of  oxymeJ,  whére- 
pf  the  fimple  kind  is  made  by  boib'ng,  in 
a  glazed  earthen-veíTel,  and  with  a  gentle 
fíre,  two  pounds  of  clurified  honey,  in  a 
pint  of  vinegarj  to  the  confiílence  of  a 
fyrup. 

Thechief  compound  oxymeis,  are  oxy- 
jiiel  of  garlic,  and  oxymel  of  fquills, 
Oxymel  of  garlic  is  Uius  made take  of 
garlic,  fliced,  an  oiince  and  an  half; 
caraway-feeds,  and  fweet-fennel-feeds,  of 
pach  two  drams  5  of  clarified  honey,  ten 
cunees  j  of  vinegar,  half  a  pint :  boil 
the  vinegar  a  little  while  in  a  glazed 
earihen-yeíTel,  with  the  feeds  bruifed  5 
thsn  add  the  garlic,  apd  cover  the  vcíTelj 
:ter  all  is  cokl,  prefs  out  the  liquor ; 
and,  with  the  heat  of  a  balneum,  diíTolve 
in  it  the  honey. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  madeby  boilingthree  . 
pounds  of  clarified  honey  in  a  quart  of 
vinegar  of  fquills,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to 
the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup. 
In  all  the  oxymels,  a  metalline  veíTel  muft 
be  avoided,  left  it  fliould  be  corroded  by 
the  vinegar. 
OXYRRHODTUM,  ín  pharmacy,  a  com- 
pound medicine,  made  of  four  or  five 
parts  of  oil  of  rofes,  and  one  of  vi- 
negar. 

Itisufed  in.inflammations,  and  to  dry 
up  teiters. 

OXYSACGHARUM,  a  bquíd  medicine 
prepared  of  fugar  and  vinegar. 

OYER,  in  law-books,  fcems  to  have  been 
antiently  ufed  for  what  is  now  called 
alTifes»    See  the  articje  AssiSE. 

Oyer  and  terminer,  a  commiífion  di- 
recíed  to  the  judge  of  aífife,  and  other 
gentlemen,  impowering  them  to  hear  and 
determine  all  criminal  cauíes,  and  to  try 
all  offenders,  whether  for  treafon,  felo- 
ny,  or  trefpafs. 

On  the  general  commiíTion  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  there  goes  a  precept  to  the  fiie- 
'  jíf,  in  the  ñame  of  the  jiiftices,  bearing 
Ute  ñíteen  days  before  iheír  feirions,  in 


order  to  return  twenty-four  perfons,  for  a 
grand-jury,  on  fuch  a  day.  See  Jury. 
Thefe  juftices  have  power  to  proceed 
only  upon  indiftmepts  that  are  brought 
before  them,  unlelb  they  have  likewife  a 
commiílion  of  gaol-delivery,  or  a  fpecial 
one;  which,  it  is  faid,  may  be  granted 
to  enquire  of  opprcHions  and  exiortions 
of  under-íheriffs,  bailifTs,  cleiks  of  the 
market,  and  all  other  officers,  on  the 
complaint  of  any  one  who  will  fue  out 
the  fame. 

Oyer  of  a  deed,  a  petition  to  hear  and 
perufe  any  deed,  upon  which  an  aólion  is 
brought.  This  is  always  granted  the 
defendant,  who  may  alfo  take  a  copy  of 
it,  that  he  may  confider  what  to  plead  ta 
the  adlion.  It  is  held,  that  where  exe- 
cutors  bring  an  aílion  of  debt,  the  de- 
fendant may  crave  oyer  of  the  will. 
There  is  alfo  oyer  of  a  record,  whereifi 
the  plamtiff  or  defendant  movcs  the  court, 
that  they  will  hear  or  ¡cok  upon  a  re- 
cord, 

OYES,  or  Oyez,  fignifíes  hear  ye ;  and 
is  frequently  ufed  by  the  cryeis  in  our 
courts,  on  making  proclamations,  or  to 
enjoin  filence. 

OYSTER,  or  OiSTER,  ojirea,  ín  zoolor 
gy,  a  genus  of  bivalve  íliell-fiíh,  the 
lower  valve  of  which  is  hollowcd  on  the 
infide,  and  gibbofe  withoutj  the  uiper 
one  is  more  flat;  and  both  are  com- 
pofed  of  á  multitude  of  laminas  or  cruíls, 
and  ufually  fcabrous  or  rough  on  the 
outer  furface  :  fome  oyfter-íhells  sre  alfo 
furniíhed  with  tubercles,  or  fpines,  and 
others  are  deeply  furrowed  and  plicated: 
the  figure  of  moít  is  roundlíh,  but  in  fomé' 
it  ís  quite  irregular. 

Oyfter-íhells  are  accounted  drying  and 
abítergent,  and  given  internally,  fudo- 
rific. 

OZ-ffiNA,  o^awitj  ín  furgery,  a  foul  and 
malignant  ulcerof  the  nofe,  diftinguiflied 
by  iis  foetor,  and  often  accompanied  with 
a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe.  ' 
An  ozaína  generally  proceeds  from  a 
foulnefs  of  the  blood,  and  efpecially  when 
it  is  affefled  with  the  fcurvy  or  venereal 
difeafc  ;  iho'  fometimes  it  proceeds  from 
acrimonious  or  cauftic  fubftances  drawn 
into  the  nofe  along  with  the  breath. 
As  to  the  cure,  fuch  medicines  íhouíd  be 
ufed,  as  ferve  to  correél  the  blood,  and 
^-eftify  the  depraved  habit  of  body  ;  of 
which  mercurial?,  and  decoflions  of  the 
woods,  are  the  chiefj  and  in  the  mean 
lime  the  patient's  diet  fliould  be  fpaie  and 

light, 
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ííght,  and  without  feafoning  ;  and,  when 
owing  to  a  venereal  caufe,  polliing  proves 
fo  eftcf^ual  as  a  faüvation. 
Externally,  fuch  topical  medicines  miift 
be  applied  as  ferve  to  deterge  ulcers,  as 
tlie  aqua  virid.  Hartmanni,  applied  wilh 
tents  or  linen-rags  rolled  up,  A  mixture 
of  lime-water  vviih  raercurius  dulcis  may 
be  likewife  ufed  with  fiiccen?.  You  vvill 
alfo  find  great  benefit  in  ihe  worft  kmd 
of  the  difordcr,  from  a  decoftion  of  fa- 
vin  and  fcordium,  in  a  pound  of  whicli 
muft  be  diflolved  an  ounce  of  the  ungu- 
ent,  fufe.  Wurtz.  ufed  warm  ;  or  an  in- 
je6\íon  of  fpirit  of  wine,  in  which  is  dif- 
folved  fome  honey  of  roles  and  mercurial 
ointment.  Some  ufe  an  injeélion  of  oil 
of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce,  with  a  dram 
of  oil  cf  caftor,  to  foften  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours  ;  others,  again  recommend 
tobacco-lcaves,  or  tobáceo  -  ointment  j 
and  others  ufe  precipítate,  rñixed  with 
an  emollient  ointment,  and  applied  with 
tents :  ¡f  the  pain  be  great,  ihey  add  to 
thefe  medicines,  a  fcrupleof  camphor  and 
faíFron,  with  half  a  ("crupié  of  opium.  LaíU 
ly,  furaigating  with  cinnabar  is  recom- 
niended  j  in  the  ufe  of  which  medicines, 
the  patient  muft  continué,  at  leaft,  till  the 
fíench  and  difcharge  of  corrupt  roátter 
ceafe.  When  the  matter  is  weil  digeíl- 
€d>  tbe^  running  abated^  and  the  paia 
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gone,  the  ulcer  may  be  cicatrízed  with 
lotions,  and  waflied  with  warm  milk.  If 
it  gathers  to  a  cruíl,  it  may  be  removed 
by  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  by  a  powder 
made  of  rofemary  and  lavender-flowers, 
dried-lemon-peel,  and  coramon  fnuff. 
When  the  oiaena  is  accompanied  with  a 
caries,  it  is  hardly  curable,  before  a  fe- 
paration  of  the  carious  bone  is  obtained, 
which  may  fometimes  be  eífe6\ed  by  pH. 
ers,  or  a  paik*  of  fciíTars^ 
Sometimes  the  ozsena  is  fituated  in  the  fi. 
ñus  of  the  upper  jaw ;  in  which  cafe  Dr, 
Drake  advifes  to  extraél  one  of  the  den- 
tes  molares,  and  then  to  open  a  paífage 
through  the  alveolus  or  focket,  imo  the 
finus,  by  a  probé  or  other  íharp-pointed 
inftrument :  by  this  opening  the  oíFend- 
ing  matter  may  not  only  be  difcharged, 
but  you  may  throw  in  proper  in¡e¿\íons, 
compofed  of  elixir  proprietatis,  or  tínc- 
ture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  a  decoélion  of  favin  ard 
fcordium,  with  fome  honey  of  rofesj 
which  muft  be  retained  in  the  íinus  foi 
fome  time,  by  llopping  up  the  pafl'agc: 
then,  after  the  injeélion  is  difcharged,  a 
tent,  tied  to  a  thread,  ís  to  be  infertcd, 
to  prevent  the  paíTage  from  cloíing  up, 
before  the  ulcer  is  thoroughly  deterged; 
after  which,  the  cure  may  be  completed 
\vith  balfamics. 
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Por  p,  the  fifteentb  letter,  and  cle- 
venth  coníonant  of  the  alphabet  j 
9  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  ex- 
prefling  the  breath  fomewhai  more  fud- 
denly  than  in  forming  the  found  of  b : 
in  other  refpefls,  tbcfe  two  founds  are 
very  much  alike,  and  are  often  confound- 
ed  one  with  another,  When  p  ftands  be- 
fore t  or  J\  iis  found  is  loft,  as  ¡n  the 
•  víovds pfalm,  pjychology,  ptolemaic,  pti/nn, 
&c,  when  placed  before  ihey  boih  to- 
gethcr  have  the  found  of  as  in 
iofopbyf  pfyJíCf  &c. 

As  an  abbreviature,  P  ftands  for  Pu- 
blius,  pondo,  Scc.  PA.  DIG.  for  pa- 
tricia dignatis ;  P.  C.  for  patrés  confcrip- 
ti,'  P.  F.  for  Publii  filius;  P.P.  for 
propofuum,  or  propofitura  publicej  P, 


R.  for  popnlus  romanus;  PR.  S.  for 
praetoris  fcntentia ;  and  PRS.  P.  fof 
prsjfes  pvovinciae. 

In  the  italian  mufic,  P.  ftands  for  pi- 
ano, or  foftly  ;  PP.  for  piu  piano,  ^ 
more  foftly  5  and  PPP.  for  pianiíTimo,  or 
very  foftly. 

Among  aftronomcrs,  P.  M,  is  ufed'tQ 
denote  poft  meridiem,  or  afternoon  j  and 
fometimes  for  poft  mane,  í.  e,  after  mid- 
night. 

As  a  numeral,  P.  fígnifies  the  fame  as 
G.  i'iz.  400  5  and  wilh  a  daíli  ovcr  it, 

thus  P,  400,000. 

Among  phyficians,  P.  denotes  púgil  or 
the  eight  part  of  an  handful  ;  P.  J^* 
parles  aequaíes,  or  equal  parts  of  ihe  id- 
gredients  3  P.  P.  fignifies  pulvis  patrum, 
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f. the  jefuits-powder;  and  ppt.  pre- 
para tus,  prepared. 

PABULUM,  FüEL,  among  natural  phi- 
lofophers  and  chentiiíis.  See  the  anides 
FuEL  and  FiRE. 

PAC  ALIA,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  ín  honour  of  the  goddefs  Pax>  or 
Pcace, 

PACAMORES,  a  provínce  of  Perú,  on 
the  confines  of  Amazonia. 

PACE,  pnjiust  a  meafure  taken  from  the 
fpace  betvveen  the  two  fcet  of  a  man,  in 
walking  j  ufually  reckoned  two  feet  and 
4n  half,  and  ¡n  íbme  men  a  yard  or  three 
feet.  See  ihe  article  Measure. 
The  geometrical  pace  is  fivefeetj  and 
60000  fuch  paces  make  one  degree  of  the 
equator.    See  the  article  Degree. 

Pace,  in  the  manege,  is  of  ihree  Icinds, 
tviz,  walk,  trot,  and  gallop;  to  which 
may  be  addcd  an  amble,  becaufe  fome 
.'horres  have  ¡t  naturally.  See  the  articles 
Walk,  Trot,  &c, 
Horfes  which  go  íhufflingor  mixed  paces, 
between  the  walk  and  amble,  are  for  the 
moft  part  of  no  valué ;  which  commonly 
proceeds  froro  their  fiery  temper,  and 

1  foraetimes  from  a  weaknefs  in  their  reins 
orlegs.  -  . 

PACHAMAC,  a  temple  of  Perú,  in  South 
America,  dedicated  by  the  Indiansto  the 
fupreme  being  i  it  givcíS  its  ñame  to  the 
a<i¡acent  country. 

PACHODECARHOMBIS,  in  natural 
hiftory,  the  ñame  of  a  genus  of  foíísls,  of 
the  clafs  of  the  felenitae,  exprefiing  a 
thick  rhomboidal  body,  compoied  of  ten 
planes.  See  the  artic'c  Selenita. 
The  charaflers  of  this  genus  are,  that 
the  felenitK  of  it  conf^^^t  cf  ten  planes  j 
•but  as  the  top  and  bottom  in  the  lepto- 
decarhombes,  or  moít  common  kind  of 
thefelenita?,  arebroader  and  largcr  planes 
than  any  of  the  reít,  the  great  thi'jknefs 
of  this  genus,  on  ihe  contrary,  inake  its 
four  longer  planes  in  all  the  bodies  of  it, 
mecting  in  an  obtufe  angle  from  its  fides, 
its  largeíl  planes.  Of  this  genus  ihere 
areonly  four  known  fpecies.  1.  A  very 
rellucid  one,  with  llender  tranfverfe  ftriae. 
Thisis  frequent  in  the  clay-pits  of  North- 
amptoníliire,  and  fome  other  countries; 
and  the  common  people  have  an  opinión, 
íhnt  it  is  good  lo  ítop  haemorrhages  j 
whence  it  has  acquired  among  ihem  the 
common  ñame  of  ítaunch,  2.  A  dull- 
looking  kind,  with  very  fine  tranfverfe 
%ments,  This  is  found  in  the  clay-pits 
ofNorthamptoníhire,  Staftbidíliire,  and 
Vorkiliire,   3.  A  fine  and  beautiful 
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kind,  with  very  Hender  longitudinal  fila- 
mente. This  is  common  in  Yorkíhire, 
and  feems  almoft  peculiar  to  that  coun- 
try 5  it  is  not  only  found  there  ¡n  digging, 
but  frequently  lies  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  And,  4.  A  brown  pellucid  kind, 
found  very  frequently  in  Germany,  and 
fometimes  in  England. 

PASCHU,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterrancan, 
near  the  coaft  of  Epirus,  in  european 
Turky,  fubje6l  to  Venice :  eaft  long. 
20*^  4  5%  and  north  lat.  39°  15'. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  or  SouTH-SEA,  that 
vaft  ocean  which  feparates  Afia  from  Anrie- 
rica  :  it  is  caÜed  Pacific,  from  the  modé- 
rate vveather  the  fírft  mariners  who  failed 
in  it,  met  with  betvveen  the  tropics  5  and 
it  was  called  South-fea,  becauíe  the  Spa- 
niards  crofled  the  ifthmus  of  Darienfrom 
norih  to  fouth,  when  they  firft  difcover- 
ed  it :  though  it  is  properly  the  Weílern 
ocean,  wiih  regard  to  America. 

Pacific  letters.  See  the  article  P¿?- 
¿•//íf  Letters. 

PACIFICATION,  in  matters  of  políty^ 
fignifies  the  reftoríng  of  the  public  traO'- 
quilily.  Henee, 

PACIFIC ATOR  fignifies  miich  the  fame 
wiih  mediator,  or  one  who  endeavours  to 
reconcile  princes  or  ftates  at  variance. 
See  the  articles  Pe  a  ce  and  Treatí'. 

PACK,  in  coniinerce,  denotes  a  quantity 
of  goods,  raade  up  in  loads,  or  bales,  for 
carriage. 

A  pack  of  wool  is  feventeen  (tone  and 
two  pounds,  or  a  horfe's  load. 

PACKAGE,  is  a  fmall  duty  of  one  penny 
in  the  pound,  paid  for  aii  goods  nót  par- 
tícula rl  y  rated. 

PACKERS,  perfons  whofeemployment  it 
is  to  pack  up  all  goods  intended  for  ex-» 
portatlon  j' which  they  do  for  the  great 
trading  companies  and  merchants  of 
London,  and  are  anfwerable  if  the  goods 
receive  any  daraage  thrbugh  bad  pack- 
age. 

PACOS,  in  zoolbgy,  a  fpecies  of  peruvian 
camel,  without  any  gibbofity,  erroneoufly- 
reckoned  by  fome  a  flieep :  it  ís  only 
ihree  feet  and  an  half  high,  from  the 
gronnd  to  the  top  of  the  back  5  but  the 
neck  is  very  long,  fo  that  when  the  head 
is  carried  ereíl  it  ¡s  pretty  tall.  See  the 
article  Camel. 

Like  the  gl'ama,  it  ¡s  fometimes  employ- 
ed  in  carrying  burdens:  its  fleíh  is  very 
well  tafted. 
PAGT,  or  Paction,  faSlum^  ín  law,  de- 
notes  a  contradi,  or  agreement,  betvveen 
iNvo  or  more  parties.  See  Contract, 
?  PACTA, 
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PACTA  CON  VE  NT  A,  ín  Poland,  are  the 
articlüs  agreed  on  between  the  king  and 
the  republic,  which  ihey  inutually  obiige 
eacb  other  to  obferve. 

PACTOLQS,  a  river  of  Lydía,  in  the 
lefler  Afia,  celebrated  by  the  antient 
poets  for  its  golden  fands. 

PADANG,  a  port-town  on  theweft.coaft 
of  ihe  illand  of  Sumatra,  ín  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  ¡n  pofleíTion  of  the  Dutch  :  eaíl 
long.  99*^,  fouth  lat.  5'. 

PADDLB,  in  glafs-making,  an  inílrumerít 
with  whIch  the  workmen  ftir  about  the 
fand  and  alhes  in  the  calcar.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Calcar  and  Glass. 

PADDOC,  or Paddoc-course,  a  piece 
of  ground  encompaíTed  with  pales  or  a 
wall,  and  taken  out  of  a  park  for  exhi- 
biting  races  with  grey-hounds,  for  piales, 
wagers,  or  tiie  like. 

A  paddoc  is  generally  a  mile  long,  and 
a  qiiarter  of  a  mile  bread ;  at  one  end 
a  littie  houfe  where  the  dogs  are  to  be 
entered,  and  whence  they  are  ílipped; 
near  which  are  pens  to  índole  two  or 
three  deer  for  the  fport,  Along  the 
courfe  are  feveral  pofts,  <víz,  the  low.poft, 
which  is  an  hundred  and  fixly  yards 
from  the  dog-houfe  and  pens  ;  ihe  quar- 
rcr  of  a  mile  polt,  half  mile  poít,  and 
pinching  pofl  5  befides  the  ditch,  which 
IS  a  place  made  to  receive  the  deer,  and 
preferveihem  from  farther  purfuit.  And 
near  this  place  are  feats  for  the  judges 
chofen  to  decide  the  wager. 
The  keepers,  in  order  to  ílip  the  dogs 
fairly,  piit  a  falling  collar  upon  each, 
ilipped  throiigh  a  ring,  and  tht  deer  be- 
ing  turned  loofe,  and  put  forward  by  a 
teazcr,  as  foon  as  he  is  arrived  at  tlie 
law  poíl,  the  dog-houfe  door  is  ihrown 
open,  and  the  dogs  ílipped.  IF  now  the 
deer  fwerve  fo  miich,  as  that  liis  head  is 
¡udged  nearer  the  dog-houfe  than  the 
ditch  before  he  arrtve  at  the  pinching- 
poíl,  it  is  no  match,  and  nuílt  be  run 
over  again  three  days  afterj  but  if  the 
deer  runs  ftraight  beyond  the  pinching- 
poft,  then  that  dog  that  is  neareft  when 
lie  Iwerves,  or  is  blanched  by  any  acci- 
dent,  wins  the  match ;  but  if  no  fuch 
fwerve  happens,  then  the  match  is  won  by 
the  dog  who  firít  leaps  the  ditch. 
PADERBORISr,  the  capital  of  the  bifliop- 
fic  of  the  fame  ñame  in  Weftphalia  : 
ealHong.  8°  ^5',  north  lat.  51^  45'- 
•  PADRON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Galicia,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Conipoílella. 

PADSTOW,  a  maiket-town  of  Corn- 
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wall,  thirty  miles  weít  of  Laiinceíldu; 
PADUA,  the  capital  of  the  Paduan,  in  Ita- 
ly,  a  city  of  a  circular  form,  iliuated 
twenty-two  miles  well  ofVenice:  eaft 
long.  1-2^  15',  north  lat.  45^  30'. 
PADUAN,  a  provinceof  Iialy,  in  the  ter- 
ritories  ofVenice,  ihirty-five  miles  long, 
and.almoft  as  much  in  breadth  ]  bound« 
ed  by  the  Trevifane,  on  the  north :  by 
the  dutchy  of  Veniceon  the  eaíl ;  by  the 
Polefin  de  Rovigo,  on  the  fouth  j  and 
by  the  Vicentm,  on  the  weft. 
Paduan,  amongft  the  medalifts,  a  modern 
medal  ftruck  in  imitaiion  of  theantique; 
or  a  new  medal  íhuck  with  all  the  marks 
and  charaélers  of  antiquity,  This  natíie 
is  properly.  applicable  to  iholé  medals 
only  that  were  ftruck,  in  the  íeventhccn- 
tury,  byan  ilalian  painter,born  atPaduajf 
who  fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  impofture, 
that  the  beft  judges  are  at  a  lofs  todlf- 
tinguifli  his  medals  from  the  genii 
enes.    Though  it  is  frequently  ufed  i 
general  for  all  medals  of  this  kind. 
PADUS,  the  LAUREL,  or  bird's  ciierrv, 
in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  pronus.    See  tlie 
article  Prunus. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  recommcnded 
to  be  hung  about  the  neck  of  children 
fubjeól  to  epilepfies.  It  is  of  an  emolii- 
ent,  and  heat:ng  nature. 
FMAN,  amcng  the  antient  pagan?,  \v2sa 
fong  of  rejoicing  fung  in   honour  cí  ^ 
Apollo,  chiefly  ufed  on  occaíions  of  vic- 
tory  and  triumph. 
PiEAN,  in  the  antient  poetry,  afootco"- 
fjítlng  of  four  fyllables  5  of  which  t! 
are  four  kinds,  thepa;an  prinius,  fer. : 
dus,  &c.    See  tlie  anide  FooT. 
The  pxan  primus  confifts  of  one  K 1 
fyllab!e  and  three  ,íhort  ones,  ora  :! 
cha:us  and  a  pyrrhichius,  as  temporh. , 
the  paían  fccundus  confifts  of  a  Ihoitlyl- 
lable,  a  long,  and  two  íliort,  or  an  lam- 
bus  and  a  pyrrhichius,  as  potenüa  \  tlic 
psean  teriius  confifts  of  tv.'o  flíort  fylla- 
bles, a  long  and  a  flicrt  one,  or  a  pyrrhi- 
chius and  a  trochaeus,  as  GK'w:ains\  the 
pxan  quartus  conlifts  of  three  íhoit  lylla* 
bles  and  a  long  one,  or  a  pyiihichius  and 
íambus,  as  celeritas» 
PiEDÁGOGUE,  or  Pedagogue.  See 

the  aiticle  Pedagogue. 
PJEDARTHROCACES,  in  furpery,  a 
difeaíe  cf  the  bones,  raifing  them  intotu- 
mours  near  rhe  joints,and  iliíftring  ho»" 
the  fpira  ventola,  in  that  it  is  not  aitcnd- 
ed  eiihcr  witKviolent  pains  orerolion<ii 
the  bonc  and  adjacent  parts.  Sre  dje 
tide  Spina  VfcNTOSA. 

Hii> 
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"íhís  difeafe  ís  moft  freqiiently  found  ín 
the  joiñts  of  children  :  for  ás  the  bones 
of  children  are  more  foft  and  fpongy  than 
the  bones  of  adults  and  cid  períbns,  they 
are  fb  much  the  eafier  diftended  by  hu- 
moúrs,  and  more  frequently  form  tu- 
mouri.    See  CAitiÉS  and  Éxostosis, 

tJEDEKOTA,  in  botany,  a  gemís  óf  the 
diandria-monogynía  clafs  of  plants,  the 
coroUa  whereof  confiíls  of  a  Tingle  peial  5 
the  tube  is  cylindríc,  and  of  the  lerigth 
of  the  cup ;  the  iimb  is  formed  as  ¡t  were 
into  twb  labia  5  íhe  upper  líb  is  oblong, 
hollow,  and  narrowj  the  lovver  lip  is 
broadcr,  and  is  divíded  into  three  cqual 
fegmeilts  at  the  extrcmity:  the  fruit  is 
an  oval  capfule,  coitipreíTed  at  the  top, 
and  bifid,  compofed  of  four  valves,  and 
containing  two  celís,  in  each  whereof 
thereare  numerous^obtufe,  oblong  feeds, 
which  adhere  to  a  columhar  receptacle» 

P^flEDO-BAPTiSM,  infant-baptifm,  orthat 
conferred  on  children,  See  BaptisM, 

PiEONIA,  PION  y,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  polyandría-digyniá  clafs  of  plants,  the 
cerolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  round! íh, 
concave  petáis,  very  large,  patent,  and 
narrow  tovvards  the  bafe :  the  fruit  con- 
íifts  of  two  capfules,  reflexo-pateht,  of  an 
oblong,  oval  fígure,  hairy,  containing 
each  one  cell,  formed  cacH  of  a  firigle 
valve,  and  openiríg  longitüdihally  in- 
wárds :  thé  feeds  are  numerous,  oval^i 
fmooth,  beautiful,  and  coloured,  The 
iiumber  of  the  germina,  ihough  naturally 
two,  varies  greatly :  in  fome  flowejtt 
there  are  five. 

The  root  of  thís  plaiit  ¡s  á  very  célc- 
brated  medicine  ín  nervous  cafes.  We 
have  inílances  well  attefted  of  epilepfies 
being  foleiy  cured  by  it»  It  is  good  alfo 
in  all  diforders  of  the  head,  aiid  in  hy- 
fteric  compláints :  ít  promotes  the  men- 
íes,  and  reihoves  obñruSions  of  the 
vifcera, 

PAGAN,  pagamSf  a  Heathen,  geiftile,  or 
idolater;  one  who  adores  fálfé  gods. 
See  the  article  Í^aganisM. 

rAGANALIA,  certain  féftivals  obferved 
by  the  antient  Romans  in  the  monih  of 
Jiniiary.  They  weie  inftitutcd  by  Ser- 
vios Tullius,  who  appointed  a  certain 
iiumber  of  villages  (pagij,  in  each  of 
whicH  an  altar  was  to  be  raifed  fór  an- 
nual  facrifices  to  their  tutelar  gods  j  at 
which  all  the  ihhabiiants  were  to  aliiít, 
flnd  give  prefents  in  money,  according 
'O  their  frx  and  age,  by  which  means 
«lieniimber  of  countrv-peoplewas  known« 
The  fervants  ún6n  íhÍ8  <)c<;afíon  óffered 
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cakes  fb  Ceres  aiid 
plentiful  harvpfts. 

PAGANELLUS,in  íchthyology,  the  ñame 
of  a  fiíh  of  the  fea-gudgeon  or  rock  -filh 
kind,  called  by  authors  gobius  raarinus. 
See  the  article  GoBius. 
This  fiíh  has  á  yellow  trañverfe  line  on 
the  top  of  the  fi>  ft  back-fin.  It  grows  to 
about  fix  inches  in  lengíh,  and  is  ihickiri 
proportion. 

PAGANISM,  the  rclígious  woríhip  and 
difcipline  of  pagans;  or,  the  adoration  of 
idols  ahd  falfe  gods.  See  Idolatry. 
The  gods  of  paganifm  were  eiiher  men, 
as  Jiipiter,  Hércules,  Bacchus,  &c,  or 
fiélitioüs  perfons,  as  V¡(5íory,  Fame,; 
Fever,  (^c.  or  beálls,  as  in  Egypt,  Cro- 
codiles,  Cats,  fefr.  or,  finally,  inanimate 
things,  as  Onions,  Fire,  Water,  &c, 

PAGE,  a  youth  of  líate  reiained  in  the 
fámily  of  a  princé  or  great  perfonage» 
as  an  honourable  fervant,  to  attend  in 
vifits  of  ceremony,  do  meíTages,  bear 
up  trains,  robes,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  have  a  gcnteel  education,  and 
learn  his  éxercifes-  Thé  pages  in  the 
king's  houíhold  are  various,  and  have 
various  offices  aíligned  them^  as  pages  of 
bonoür,  pages  of  the  prefence  chamber, 
pages  of  the  back  ftairs,  &c, 
Thiá  word  is  ufed  in  the  tuiktfli  feraglib 
fof  the  childreií  of  tribute,  or  ílaves  who 
wait  on  the  gránd  feígnior:  they  are 
coriimihded  by  the  chief  aga,  and  coníli- 
.  tute  four  claífes,  called  oda's. 

Pace  o/a  Book,    See  Prínting. 

PAGEANT,  a  triumphal  car,  chariot," 
arch,  or  other  like  pompous  decora- 
tion,  varioufly  adorned  with  cólours¿ 
fíags,  &c.  carried  about  in  public  flitws; 
proceíTions,  &c, 

PAGÓ,  an  ifland  in  the  gulph  of  Venice, 
fcparated  from  the  coniinent  of  Morla- 
chia  by  a  narrow  channel ;  being  fojty 
itiiles  l6ng¿  and  tweive  broad,  íituated 
ín  eaft  long,  16^  il',  nonh  lat.  45'. 

PAGÓ.D,  or  Pagoda;  a  náme  wheréby 
the  Eaft  indians  cali  the  temple  in  whicli 
they  woríhip  their  god?. 
Before  ihey  build  a  pagod,  they  confe- 
crafe  the  grouhd  as  follows:  afier  hav- 
ing  enclofcd  it  wíih  boards  or  palifadoes^ 
when  the  grafs  is  grov/n  on  the  ground 
they  turn  an  aílí  colonred  cow  inro  it, 
who  ítays  there  a  whole  day  and  nighr  5 
and  as  cow-düng  is  thought  by  the  In- 
dians  to  be  of  a  very  facred  nature,  they 
fearch  for  this  facred  depoíit,  and  hav» 
ing  found  it,  they  dig  there  a  deep  pit, 
into  which  thej  put  a  marble* pillar,  rif- 
13  U  ing 
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ing  confulerably  above  the  furface  of  the 
eartb.  On  ibis  pillar  they  place  tht 
image  of  the  grd  to  wbom  the  pagod  is 
to  be  confecratecl.  After  tbis  ibe  pagod 
•  is  built  round  tbe  pit,  in  whicb  the  pillar 
.  is^fixed.  The  pagod  ufually  confilts  of 
ihfée  parts,  the  firíl  is  a  vaulled  roof 
fupported  on  ftone  or  marble-columns. 
It  is  adorned  wiih  images,  and,  being 
open,  all  perfons  witbout  diftinélicn  are 
allowed  to  eníer  it :  the  fecond  part  is 
filled  vvith  grofefque  -  and  monilrous 
figures,  and  no  body  is  allcwed  to  en- 
ter  it  but  the  bramins  ihemlelves  :  the 
tbird  is  a  kind  of  chancel,  in  whicli  ihe 
ftatue  of  the  deity  is  placed  :  it  is  (but 
\ip  wiih  a  very  lirong  «^ate.  This  word 
ís  fomeiimes  ufed  fbr  ihe  idol,  as  well  as 
lor  the  teniple. 
Pagod,  or  Pagoda,  is  alfo  the  ñame  of 
a  gold  nnd  filver-coín,  current  in  íeveral 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  See  CoiN. 
PÁIN,  dolor f  Í3  defined  to  hé  an  untafy 
fenfation  arifing  froin  a  fudden  and  vio- 
lent  Iblution  of  the  continuity,  or  fome 
other  accident  in  the  nerves,.  membranes, 
veíTels,  niufcles,- feff.  of  the  bo'dy  í  or, 
according  to  fome,  it  confiíts  in  a  motion 
of  the  organs  of  fenfe  5  and,  according 
to  oihcrs,  ii  is  an  cmotion  of  the  foul  oc- 
caíioned  by  thefe  orgaus. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  paín,  ene  is 
attended  wiih  pulfation,  anoiher  wiih  a 
ienfe  of  inciimbent  weight,  another  with 
a  tenfion  5  there  is  a  pain  which  atiends 
crofion,  incifion,  punélíon,  and  perfora- 
tion,  comprchended  with  tliefe  and  the 
like  diffeienc»;s  umier  the  ñame  acule; 
and,  laíily,  there  ¡s  a  pain  attended  with 
a  torpor  and  numbnefs. 
Befides  the  above-raentioned,  there  are 
.  other  diílinólions  of  pain :  ihus  fome 
pains  are  fixed,  others  moveable  and 
wandering,  as  it  often  happens  in  a  re- 
dundance  ot  humours:  fome  pains  are 
coniinua),  and  otiiers  inteimittent ;  fome 
intenle,  others  remifs  ;  fome  again  affli6l 
the  palient  in  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  others  afterw'ards ;  and  fonu'times 
they  nrife  on  the  ciitiral  day,  l'cinetimes 
not  5  and  to  mention  no  more,  fome 
pains  are  fenttd  in  the  exterfial  parís, 
oihers  in  ihe  iuierml  j  fome  in  the  noble, 
others  in  the  ignohTe  partsA 
All  pain  procfcídf  from  iome  injury  done 
^tqgffl<íi^8gg^ft'c51ed ;  and  according  to 
^^<e:^!EA,nif4i^í^s  either  from  a  fudden 
■>^*alttrat¡on  ot  t^J^^^fi  or  a  nevv  tempe- 
rament  fnddtnlyj^n«ce-,  or  elfe  from  a 
^iüiion  of  contin¿t\]|  The  iciernai  parts 
(S 


AifFer  pain  from  thé  violence  cf  a  fever, 
by  which  the  nervous  pai  ts  are  dried  and 
vellicated,  orfroman  inflammaiion,  an 
eryfipelas,  fome  great  obliriu'níon  or  ah- 
Peí's  in  the  vifcera,  or,  laíily,  from  a 
flatus.  Novv  fince  thefe  pains  owe  iheir 
rife  to  fuch  caiifes,  they  are  juUly  dcno- 
minated  bad,  as  well  wheii  alone,  as 
when  attendant  on  'other  diíkmpersj 
for  all  pain  exhaufts  the  ílrength,  pro- 
mofes  crudities,  and  impedes  the  con- 
co^ion  of  the  humours.  The  worft 
pains  are  thofe  exciied  in  the  vifcera  and 
noble  parts  j  and  of  thefe  the  moíl:  per* 
nicious  on  all  accounts  are  pains  aífe¿l-  . 
ing  the  vifcera  in  a  violent  .manner,  and 
oí  a  long  and  conftantduration,  by  which 
the  natural  heat  of  the  vifcera  is  delircy- 
ed,  or  refolved,  and  no  room  leít  to  hops 
for  a  happy  event. 

Pain  is  mitigatcd  or  aífuaged  divers 
ways  ;  as,  i.  By  diluting  and  foftening 
acrimonies  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
ílour,  applied  by  way  oí  drink,  fomrn- 
tation,  clyfter,  or  batb.  a.  By  refolv- 
ing  and  waíhing  away  obllruólions  by 
the  fame  means,  and  refolvents.  3.  13y 
relaxing  the  nervous  veíTels  with  drinks, 
fomentations,  baths,  relaxants,  ano- 
dynes,  and  aperients.  4.  By  correfling 
the  acrimony  itfelf  with  proper  remedies. 
5.  Byfreeing  the  obftruent,  obftruM, 
and  acrimonious  parts  from  the  too  great 
prcíTure  of  the  vital  humours,  and 
foftening,  fuppurating,  and  depurating 
them.  6.  By  rebating  or  deadeningihc 
fenfe  by  narcotics,  either  internally  ortx- 
ternally.  See  the  articles  Narcotic5, 
and  Anodyne. 

Fot  pains  after  delivery.  See  the  ziúút 
Deuvery. 
Pain  fort  et  dure,  in  law,  fignifies  a 
particular  punifliment  infli^led  oh  a  per- 
fon  who  being  arraigned  for  felony,  re- 
fufes  to  put  himfell  upon  the  coimnoa 
trial  of  God  and  his  country,  but  iníleail 
thercof  obftinately  ííands  mute :  this 
puni/hment  is  vulgavly  called  pieíFmg  to 
deatb.  The  judgment  of  ihis  pcnnance 
is  by  the  conimon  law,  and  it  is  ufually 
praáifed  as  follows,  wiz.  that  the  pri- 
foncr  be  remanded  back  to  prifon,  aml 
put  into  fome  low  dark  room,  and  iheu' 
laid  fíat  on  his  back  on  the  ground,  uiíli- 
out  any  oiher  covtring  than  whu  »s  ne- 
ceíTary  to  bidé  hii^  nakednefs,  and  that 
his  lc:g3  and  arms  be  extended  with  córds 
to  the  four  quarters  oí  the  room, 
which  time  there  is  to  be  laid*  on  his 
body  as  much  weight,  or  more,  than  be 

can 
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can  bear,  and  all  the  time  he  is  to  have 
no  otlier  fupport  than  tlie  vvorft  of  bread 
and  water,  and  ís  not  to  drink  the  fame 
day  that  he  eats,  ñor  eat  the  day  he 
drinks,  and  ¡n  this  condition  to  remain 
till  he  dies.    See  the  article  MuTE. 
PAINTING,  the  art  of  reprefcniing  na- 
tural bodies,  and  giving  them  an  ap- 
pearance  of  üfe,  by  the  turn  of  lines,  and- 
the  degrees  of  colours, 
Whoever  vvould  apply  hiinfdf  to  paínt- 
ing,  fays  that  celebrated  ¡lalian  painter 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  nuilt  in  the  firft  place 
leain  perfpeélive:  this  will  enable  him  to 
dilpofe  things  in  their  proper  places,  and 
to  give  the  diie  diinenlions  to  each  :  hav- 
ing  done  this,  he  mnít  learn  to  defign  ; 
choofing  for  that  purpoíe  íome  able  maf- 
ter,  who  at  the  fame  time  may  give  him 
foine  iníight  into  ihe  colours  of  figures : 
heought  then  to  confult  nature,  to  cpn- 
firm  himfelf  in  what  he  has  already 
learnti  and,  laftiy,  iet  him  apply  him- 
felf to  the  Ihidy  and  imitation  of  th<* 
greatell  mafters,  in  order  to  get  a  habit 
üf  reducing  what  he  has  Icarnt  into 
ptaólice.    See  the  artides  Drawing, 
Design',  Perspective,  &V. 
Tó  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  painting, 
fays  Mr.  Richardfon,  it  is  neceílary  to 
t  liablifli  toourfelves  a  fyftem  of  rules  lo 
be  appüed  occafionaJly;  and  to  aíTiíl  the 
judgment  herein,  the  following  rules 
have  been  laid  down  :  i,  The  fuhjeél 
niuít  be  finely  imaginad,  and,  if  poífible, 
improved  in  the  painter^'s  hands  j  he  muít 
think  well  as  an  hiílorian,  poet,  philofo- 
pher,  or  divine,  and  more  efpecially  as  a 
painter,  in  making  a  wife  ufe  of  all  the 
advantages  of  bis  art,  and  in  finding  ex- 
pedtents  to  fupply  its  dtfe6ts.    2.  The 
exprcflion  muíl  be  proper  to  the  fubjt<5i, 
snd  the  char^jílers  of  the  perfons :  it 
muft  be  íirong,  fo  that  the  dumb  fliew 
niaybe  perfr¿llyand  readily  underftood: 
evei  y  part  of  the  pidlure  muft  contribute 
to  this  tnd  j  colours,  animal?,  draperies, 
snd  efpecially  the  a¿lions  of  the  figures, 
and  above  all  the  aiis  of  the  heads.  3. 
There  muit  be  one  principal  light,  and 
this,  and  all  the  fubordinate  oncs^,  with 
the  íhadows  and  repofes,  muít  make  one 
entire  and  haimonious  mafs  5  the  feverü 
parís  muft  he  well  conneóled  and  con- 
trafted,  fo  as  to  render  the  whole  as 
grateful  to  the  eye,  as  a  good  piece  of 
mufic  to  the  ear,    By  this  means  the 
piílure  is  not  only  more  delightful,  but 
heiier  feen  and  comprehended,    4.  The 
tifawing  muít  be  jult ;  nolhipg  muíi  be 


flat,  lame,  orill-proportioned  j  and  thefe 
proportíons  íhould  vary  according  to  the 
charaílers  of  the  perfons  drawn.  5.  The 
colouring,  whether  gay  or  folid,  muft 
.   be  natural,  beauiiful  and  clean,  and  what 
the  eye  is  delighted  with,  in  íliadows,  as 
well  as  lights  and  middle  tints ;  and 
whether  the  colours  are  hid  on  thick,  or 
finely  wrought,  they  muft  appear  to  be 
done  by  a   light  and  accuraie  hand. 
Laftiy,  nature  muft  be  the  foundation 
that  muft  be  feen  at  the  boitom  ;  but 
nature  muft  be  raifed  and  improved,  not 
only  from  what  is  coinmonly  feen,  to 
what  is  but  rarely  met  with,  but  even  yet 
higher,  from  a  judícious  and  beautiful 
idea  in  the  painter's  mind,  fo  that  grace 
and  greatnel's  may  íhine  throughout,  more 
cr  lel's  according  to  the  fubjeíSt.  See  Co- 
louring, Claro-obscuro,  &c, 
Painting  is  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  materials  ufed,  the  matter  opon 
which  they  are  applied,  and  the  manner 
of  apply  ing  thfm  }  as  painting  in  oil,  in 
water- coloujs,  frefco,  &c* 
Paintjng  inoil,  The  whole  fecret  of  paint- 
ingf  in  oil  confifts  in  grinding  the  colours 
with  nut  oil,  or  Hnfeed-oil ;  but  the  man- 
ner of  woiking  is  very  diíferent  from 
that  in  frefco,  or  in  water,  by  reafun  the 
oil  does  not  dry  near  fo  faft,  which  gives 
the  paioter  an  opportunity  of  touching 
and  re- touching  all  the  parts  of  bis 
^gures  as  often  as  hepleafesj  which  in 
the  olher  methods  of  painting  is  a  thing 
impraflicable.   The  figures  done  ín  olí, 
are  alfo  capable  of  moie  forcé  and  bold- 
nefs  j.  infomuch  that  the  black  becomes 
blacktr,  when  ground  with  oil,  than  witli 
Water  5  befides,  al)  the  colours  mixino^ 
beittr  together,  makes  the  colounng  the 
fweeter,  more  delicaie  .  and  agreeable, 
and  gives  an  unión  and  tendemels  lo  the 
whole,  inimitable  in  any  of  the  otber 
manners. 

Painting  in  oil  is  perfoilned  on  canvas, 
on  v/alls,  wood,  ítone,  and  all  forts  of 
metáis,  i.  Painting  on  clcth  or  canvas 
is  done  as  fillows :  the  canvas  being- 
ftretched  on  a  frame,  give  it  a  layer  of 
fize,  or  pafte  water,  and  then  go  over 
it  wiih  a  pumice-ftone,  to  fmooth  oíf 
ihe  kncas.  By  means  of  the  fize,  the 
lüt!e  threads  and  hairs  are  all  laid  clofe 
on  the  cloth,  and  the  litíle  boles  filled 
up,  fo  that  no  colour  cín  pafs  ihrough, 
When  the  cloth  is  dry,  lay  on  oker  in 
oil,  which  may  be  niixed  with  white- 
Icad  to  make  it  dry  the  fooner.  When 
dry,  co  over  it  again  wiih  ihe  pumice- 
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fjpnc,  to  malee  it  fmooth.    After  this  a  aflies,  verdígreafe,  índigo,  fmalf,  black 

jecond  coiich  is  fometimes  appüed,  com-  lead,  ivory-black,  lamp-black,  &c.  As 

pofed  of  wliite-lead  and  a  littie  charcoaU  to  oils,  ihe  beft  are  thofe  of  linfeed,  wal- 

black,  io  rendsr  the  ground  of  an  ajh-  nuts,  fpikc,  and  turpentinc.  Thedrying 

colour.    Others  prime  the  canvas  in  the  oils  or  nut-oil,  boiled  with  litharge  and 

following  manner,  ihev  firíl  fmooth  the  fandarach,  and  otherwife  with  fpírit  of 

canvas  wiih  a  pumice-ftone,  fize  íc  over  wine,  maftic  and  gum-lacxa. 

with  good  fize,  ánd  a  littlé  honey,  and  In  the  preparation  of  oil-colours,  care 

let  it  íbnd  to  dry ;  after  which  they  lay  muft  be  taken,  that  they  be  ground 

ít  over  wíih  whiting  and  íize,  nñixed  wiih  fine  5  tliat  in  putting  them  on  a  pallet, 

a  littie  honey :  the  ufe  of  the  honey  is  thofe  which  will  nót  dry  of  themfelves 

to  prevent  it  from  cracking,  peeling,  and  be  mixed  with  drying  oil,  or  oiher  in- 

ijreaking  out  j  on  this  they  fírft  draw  the  gredienls  of  a  drying  qúality  5  and  that 

pi6\ure*\viih  a  coal,  and  then  |ay  on  the  the  tingcd  colours  be  mixed  in  as  fmall 

colours.    2.  Painting  on  walls  :  when  quantities  as  poíTible.    As  to  the  fitua- 

the  wall  is  dry,  they  give  it  two  or.three  tlon  of  the  colours,  the  pureft  and  ftrong- 

waíhes  with  boiling  oil ;  till  the  plafter  eft  muft  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the 

remains  quite  greafy,  and  will  imbibe  piece,  and  the  colouring  varied  accord- 

no  more  ;  upon  this  they  lay  drying  co-  ing  to  the  fubjeíl,  time  and  place,  If  thp 

lours,  f«ch  ás  whi!e-chalk,  red-oker,  or  fubjeél  be  grave,  melancholy,  or  ter- 

other  chaíks  beaten  preity  ftifF,  When  rible,  the  general  teint  of  the  colouring 

this  couch  or  layer  is  well  dríed,  the  muft  incline  to  brown,  and  black,  or  rei 

jubje£>,  cr  defign  is  íketched  out,  and  and  gloomy;  but  it  muft  be  gay  and 

afterwards  painted  over,  mixing  a  littie  pleafant  in  fubjefls  of  ¡oy  and  triuroph. 

varnifli  with  thelr  colours,  to  five  the  See  the  article  Colouring. 

varnifliing  afterwards.  In  order  the  better  For  the  other  different  methods  of  paint» 

to  fortify  the  wall  againft  moifture,  fome  ing,  fee  Enamel,  Fresco,  Glass, 

cover  it  with  a  plafter  of  lime,  marble  Limning,  Miniature,  (sfr. 

duft,  ora  cement  made  of  beaten  tiles  PAIR,/>¿ir,  denotes  two  equal  and  fimilar 

ifoaked  in  linfeed-oil  :  and  at  laft  prepare  ihings  joined  togeiher,  eitner  colleflívely, 

a  compofition  of  greeh  pitch,  maftic,  and  as  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  two  fimilar  parís 

ihick  varniíh  boiled  together,  whicli  they  that  compofe  one  whole,  or  a  fetof  thiogs 

apply  hot  over  the  former  plafter;  and  joined  to  roake  another  complete,  ^r. 

whsn  dry,  lay  on  the  colours  ns  before.  Pair,  in  anatomy,  an  aífemblage,  or  con- 

Others,  in  fine,  make  their  plafter  with  jugation  of  two  nerves,  which  have  their 

Í»me-mortar,  tile-ccinenr,  and  fand  ;  and  •  origin  together  in  the  brain,  or  fpinal 

this  being  dry,  they  apjoly  anolher  of  marrow,  and  thence  diftributed  inte  thq 

liine,  cenienr,  and  iron-fcoriae  5  which  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  the  one  on  on? 

being  well   btiaten,   and    incorporated  fide,  and  the  other  on  the  other, 

wiih  linfeed-oil,  and  whitc*;  of  eggs,  PAIS  RECONQÜIS,  a  part  of  Picardy, 

makes  an  excellent  plafter.    When  this  ín  France,  formerly  in  poíTcflion  of  ibe 

is  dry,  the  colours  are  hid  on  as  before.  Englifh,  but  loft  in  the  reign  of  queer^ 

3.  In  painting  en  wood,  they  ufually  Mary,  ánno  1558, 

give  their  ground  a  couch  6r  layer'  cf  PAITA,   a    town  of  Perú,  in  South 

white  tempcred  with  fi^e,  and  then  pro-  America,  in  weft  long.  80^,  íbuth  lat.  5°. 

ceed  as  in  painting  on  walls.  4.  ín  paínt-  PAIX,  a  port-to\xji  íltuatéd  on  ihe  norlh 

ing  on  ftone  or  m'etals,  it  is  nót  neceíTary  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  in  weft 

to  lay  them  over  with  fize,  but  only  to  long,  ya*^  30^  norlh  lat,  aoS. 

add  a  ftight  couch  of  colours  before  PALACE,  palatium^  a  ñame  generally 

the  dtíign  is  drawn  on  it;  ñor  eveñ  Í8  given  to  the  dwelling-houfes  of  kingSj 

this  done  on  ftones,  whtre  you  would  princes,  and  other  great  perfonagcs ;  and 

have  the  ground  appear,  as  in  certain  taking  different  epithets,  '  according  to 

marbles  and  agates  of  e'xiraordinary  cO'-  the  quality  of  the  inbabitanls,  as  im- 

lonrs.  periál  palace,  royal  palace,  pontifical 

All  the  colours  ufed  in  frefco  are  good  ín  palace,  cardinal  pálace,  ducal  paláeei 

oil,  except  vvhite  of  lime  and  marble-  epifcopal  palace,  Sfr. 

iluft.    Thofe  chiefly  ufed  are  white-lead,  PALACIOS,  a  tówn  of  Spain,  ín  the  pro- 

or  cerufe,  yellow  and  white  mafticot,  or-  *  vince  of  A^dalufia,  filuated  fifteen  miles 

"jiimentjvcrmillion,  lacea,  blueanágreen  fouth  of  Seville«  «a 
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PAL-ffiSTRA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a 
public  bullding,  wherc  tlie  youth  ex- 
eicifed  tbemfelves  in  vvreftiing,  running, 
playing  at  quoits, 

Some  íay  the  palaeltra  confifled  botb  of  a 
college  and  an  academy,  the  one  for  ex  - 
ercifes  of  the  mind,  the  oiher  for  thofe 
pf  the  body  i  but  moft  authors  rather 
take  palseftra  to  be  a  xyílus,  or  mere 
academy  for  bodily  exercií'es.  Henee, 

PALJESTROPHYL AX  was  the  díreaor 
of  the  palaeftra,  and  the  exercifes  per- 
formed  therein.  See  the  preceding  article, 

St.  PAL  AIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Gafcony,  capital  of  the  lower 
Navarre,  fiiuated  in  weft  long,  8', 
north  lat,  43*^  23'. 

PALAMBOANG,  or  Palambang,  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  at  the  eaít  end  of 
the  ifland  of  Java,  in  the  Eaíl-Indies, 
filuated  on  the  ftraits  of  Bally,  in  eaft 
long.  114*',  fouth  lat.  7**  30',  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  ifland  of  Bally  by  a 
nanovy  (trait. 

PALAMOS,  a  port-town  of  Spaín,  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  íituated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  £fteen  railes  fouth-eaft 
of  Girone. 

PALANKA,  a  town  of  upper  Hungary, 
íituated  thirty  miles  north  of  Buda. 

PALANQUIN,  a  kind  of  chaife,  or  chair, 
borne  by  men  on  iheír  íhoulders,  much 
ufad  by  the  people  of  China,  and  the 
eaft,  as  a  vehicle  for  their  cafy  convey- 
ance  from  place  to  place. 

¡PALARIA,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind 
of  exercife,  performed  at  a  ftake  by  the 
foldiérs.  The  ftake  being  fíxed  in  the 
ground,  and  fíx  feet  hígh  above  it,  the 
young  undifciplined  foidiers  advanced 
againft  it,  armed  wiih  a  hurdle  and 
cudgel,  inftead  of  a  íhieid  and  fword,  and 
went  through  all  the  rules  of  attack  and 
defence,  as  if  aéíually  engaged  with  an 
adverfary.  Sometimes  they  ftood  at  a 
diitance,  and  attacked  it  with  rnifllve 
wcapons,  at  the  fame  time  ufing  all  the 
requifite  mótions  for  defending  tbem- 
felves, and  warding  oíF  what  might  be 
thrown  againft  them. 

PALATE,  pahíum,  in  anatomy,  the 
fieíh  that  compeles  the  roof,  or  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  mouth,  See  the 
article  MpuTH. 

The  palate  has  mr^ch  the  fame  ftru6lure 
wiih  the  gums,  but  it  has  alfo  a  great 
nomber  of  glands,  difcovef^d  fo  early  as 
the  time  of  Fallopius:  thefe  are  prin- 
cipalíy  fituated  in  the  hinder  part  near 
itjc  uvula,  wherc  it  ;§  pendulous,  in  the 
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manner  of  a  curiain,  which  part  íscallcíl 
the  velum,  or  clauftrum,  oF  the  palate. 
The  glands  fituated  particularly  in  this 
part,  fecrete  a  mucous  fluid,  fervíng  to 
lubrícate  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  to 
facilitate  deglutition  :  they  have  a  great 
number  of  apertures  there  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  this  humour  into  the  mouth, 
See  the  article  Gland. 
The  great  ufes  of  this  membrane  are  to 
defend  the  bones  of  the  palate  from  cor- 
rupting,  and  for  preveniing  by  its  clan- 
ftrura  or  velum,  the  things  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  from  getting  up  into  the  noftriis. 
Wounds  of  the  palate  and  other  parts 
of  the  mouth,  are  only  to  be  healed  by 
being  anointed  with  honey  of  rofes, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  balfam  of 
Perú,  or  with  oil  of  myrrh  per  deli- 
quium. 

OJfa  Pal  ATI,  boTJes  of  íke  f  álate.  Thefe 
are  two,  fituated  ¡n  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  arch  of  the  palate,  beiwcen  the  ptery- 
goide  apophyfís,  and  the  oíTa  maxillaria^ 
and  running  up  on  the  fides  of  the  nafal 
foífas  all  the  way  to  the  boitom  of  eacli 
orbit.  The  figure  of  thefe  bones  is  very 
irregular:  tlic  vomer  is  ¡oiried  to  them 
in  the  furrow  of  their  upper  furface. 
Their  ufes  are  firft  to  form  the  palate, 
the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  finus ;  fe- 
condly,  to  fuftain  the  membrane  of  the 
palate,  and  uvula ;  and  thlrdly,  to  aflift 
in  the  modulation  of  the  voice.  See  the 
articles  Maxilla,  Vomer,  Gfr. 

PALATINATE,  a  province,  or  fignory, 
poffeíTed  by  a  palatine. 

PalaTinate  of  Bacana,  or,  the  upper 
PALATINATE,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria, 
in  Germany,  is  bounded  by  Voightland, 
in  the  circle  of  upper  Saxony,  on  the 
north  ;  by  Bohemia  and  Auftria  on  the 
eaftj  by  the  river  Danube,  which  fe- 
paratcs  it  from  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  fouth;  and  by  Swabia,  and  part 
of  Franconia  on  the  weft  ;  being  about 
feventy  miles  long,  and  forty  broad. 

Palatinate  of  ibe  Rhine^  fituated  in  the 
cjrcle  of  the  lower  Rhine,  is  bounded  by 
the  archbiíhoprics  of  Menlz  and  Triers 
on  the  north  5  by  the  crrcles  of  Fran- 
conia and  Swabia  on  the  eaft;  and  by 
Alfatia  and  Lorrain  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  j  being  upwards  of  a  hundred  railes 
long,  and  about  feventy  broad, 

PALATINE,  or  count  palatine,  a 
title  antiently  given  to  all  perfons  who 
had  any  office  or  employment  in  the 
princeps  palace ;  but  afterwards  confer- 
red  on  thofe  delegated  by  princes  to  hold 
"    '    "  '  • '  '  COUitS 
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court$  of  juílice  in  the  provínces  5  and 
on  fuch  aniong  the  lords  as  had  a  pa- 
lace,  tliat  is  a  court  of  juílice,  in  their 
own  houfcs.* 

At  preíént  the  word  palatine  is  rcñrained 
to  a  prince  of  Germany,  or  a  lord  of 
Püland,  poíTtíired  cf  a  palaiinaie. 

Palatine  games,  in  román  antiquity, 
games  inftituted  in  honour  of  Auguftus 
by  his  wife  Livia,  after  he  had^been  en- 
rolled  in  the  numher  of  the  gods.  They 
were  celebrated  in  the  palace,  and  were 
continued  by  the  fucceeding  emperors. 

Palatine  TRiBES,  ene  of  the  four  tribes 
into  which  Rome  was  antiently  divided 
by  Serviuá  Tuiüus. 

PALATO  sALriNG^us,  calhd  alfo  muf- 
culus  tubíe  novus  Va'UUlv»,  and  ptery- 
goftaphylinux  externin»  a  nuifcle  arifing 
broad  and  tendinous  from  the  edge  of 
the  luna^-ed  part  of  the  os  palati}  fe- 
veral  of  ils  fibres  being  fpread  on  the 
membrane  that  ccvcrs  the  foramen  na- 
liiim,  whence  growing  into  a  Imall  thin 
tendón,  it  is  reííe6led' about  the  hook- 
like  procefs  of  the  inner  wing  of  the 
proceíTus  pterygoídaeus  internus,  and  is 
infcrted  carnous  into 'all  the  membra- 
nou?,  fieíhy,  and  cartilaginous  parís  of 
the  lube,  which  leads  from  tlie  paiate  to 
the  ear.  lis  ufe  is  to  dilate  and  keep 
open  this  tube, 

Palato-staphylinus,  ín  anatomy,  a 
inufcle  arifing  on  each  fide'  from  ihe 
jun6lion  of  the  bones  of  the  palate.  It 
ís  broad  at  its  beginnin^,  but  atWrwards 
joins  its  allbciate,  and  becomesthen  nar- 
Tovver,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  trianglc,  which 
defcends  from  the  place  of  its  origin  to 
the  uvula,  and  is  inferted  into  its  upper 
part:  it  dravvs  it  upward  and  forward. 

PALAZLTLO,  or  Plazzo,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Val.  de  Noto,  fituated 
eighty  miles  fouth-weíl  of  Meflina. 

Palazulo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
riíory  of  Venice,  and  provínce  of  Brefcia, 
-fituated  on  the  river  Oglio,  twcnty-fix 
miles  north-eaft  of  Milán. 

PALE,  palíts,  a  little  pointed  ftake  or  piece 
of  wood,  ufed  in  niaking  inclofures,  fe- 
parations,  ©"r.  The  palé  was  an  inlfru- 
mcnt  of  puniíhmenr,  and  execution 
among  the  antient  Romans,  and  ftill 
continúes  fo  among  the  Turks.  Henee, 
empaling,  the  paífing  a  íharp  palé  up 
the  fundáment  through  the  body. 

Pale,  in  heraídry,  one  of  the  honourable 
prdinaries  of  an  efcutchfon  j  being  the 
reprefentation  of  a  pale  or  Itake  placed 
upright,  and  comp«her.d¡ng\the  vyhoie 
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height  of  the  coat  from  the  top  of  the 
chief  to  the  point.  When  the  pale  is 
ííngrle,  it  is  to  contain  one  third  of  ihc 
breadth  of  the  íhicld.  See  pl.  CLXXXIX. 
fij?.  5. 

When  there  are  feveral,  more  properly 
callcd  pallets,  they  are.  proportioned  íb 
as  that  two  take  up  two  íifrhs  of  the 
fnield,  and  three  take  up  tbree-fevenths ; 
and  ín  thofe  cafts  the  number  of  pieces 
are  fpecified,  as  well  as  that  of  thofe 
they  are  charged  withal^  &c. 
Pales  are  borne  various  ways,  as  wavy, 
crenelle,  faillis,  indented,  ingrailcd,  in- 
vfirted,  There  are  alfo  cometed  and 
fiaming  pales,  which  are  pointed,  fome- 
times  waved,  ^c, 

Pale',  paled.    See  the  anide  Paly, 

///  Pale,  h  applied  to  thin^s  borne  above 
one  another  in  manner  of  a  pale. 

Bariiper  Pale.    See  the  article  Partí. 

Paled  flowers,  in  botany,  are  ihofe 
which  have  their  leaves  fet  about,  or  fur- 
rounding,  an  head,  or  thrum,  as  in 
inarigolds,  &^c. 

Pales,  or  Piles,  in  carpentry,  denote 
rows  of  ftakes  driven  deep  into  the 
ground  to  make  wooden-bridgcs  over 
rivers ;  they  ferve  to  fupport  the  beams 
laid  acrofs  them,  from  one  row  to  ano- 
ther,  and  are  ftrongly  bound  with  crofs 
pieces. 

PALENCIA,  orPLACENTiA,  a  city  of 
Spain,  in  tlíe  province  of  León,  fituated 
on  the  river  Cea,  fixty  miles  foutb-eall 
of  León 

PALERMO,  the  capital  of  the  iflaml  of 
Sicily,  fituated  on  íhe  north  coatt  of  that 
iíland,  on  a  hay  of  the  Medittrranean 
Sea:  in  eaít  long.  13°,  north  lat.  38' 
30'. 

PALESTINE,  a  part  of  afiatic  Turky, 
fituated  between  thiriy  fix  and  thirly- 
eight  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  be- 
tween thirty-one  and  thirty-four  degrees 
of  north  laiirude  :  it  is  bounded  by  Mount 
Libanus,  which  divides  it  from  Syria  on 
íhe  north  j  by  Mqunt  Hermán,  wliich 
feparates  it  from  Arabia  Defería  on  the 
eali;  by  the  mountains  ofSeirand  tiie 
Defaris  of  Arabia  Petrjea  en  the  Ibuib.; 
and  by  the  Mediterrancan  Sea  on  ihe 
weft. 

It  was  called  Palcíline  ñora  the  Phi- 
liftines,  who  ínhabited  the  fea-coaÜs, 
It  was  alfo  called  Judea,  fVoro  Juda ; 
and  the  Holy  Land  from  our  Saviour's 
refidence  aud  fufferings  in  it ;  and  it  is 
called  Canaan,  and  the  Promifed  Land 
in  the  fcriplurcs, 
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It  ts  150  miles  in  lengtb,  and  80  in 
breadthj  and  in  tlie  time  of  Solomon  it 
feem';  to  have  extended  from  the  Medi- 
terranean  Sea  to  the  river  Euphrates. 

PALESTRINA,  a  city  of  Italj-,  in  the 
popéis  territory  and  Campania  of  Romc, 
fiiuaied  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Rome, 

PALICAT,  or  Pe  Lie  ate,  a  port-town 
of  hither  India,  in  Afia,  fituated  en  the 
coalt  of  Coromandel:  in  eaft  long.  80° 
north  ht.  14°. 

PALILIA,  a  feaft  among  the  antíent  Ro- 
mar.s,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Pales. 
The  Palilia  were  ceiebratéd  with  great 
feftivity  by  the  íhepherds  on  the  firft  of 
May,  to  befeech  that  goddefs  to  take 
care  of  their  flocks,  and  preferve  them 
from  wolves  and  difeafes.  Part  of  the 
ceiemony  confifted  in  burning  heaps  of 
ftraw,  and  jumping  over  them. 

PALILICIUM,  in  aftronomy,  the  ftar 
called  the  bulPs-cyc,  or  aldebaran.  See 
the  article  Aldebaran, 

PALIMBAM,  a  town  on  the  iíland  of 
Sum^iri,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fituated  in 
eaft  long.  103^,  fouth  Jat.  i^, 

PALINDROMUS,  5raAr.í^o;u;í,  a  verfe  or 
fentence  which  runs  the  í'ame  vvhen  read 
either  backwards  or  forwards  5  fuch  is 
the  verfe, 

Roma  tiblfttbito  fnontibus  ibit  amor, 
Some  people  of  leifure  have  refined  upon 
the  palindromus,  and  compofed  verfes 
each  word  whereof  is  the  fame  back- 
wards as  forwards,  as  that  inftance  in 
Camden ; 

Odo  tenet  mulumy  madidam  mappam  ienet 
Anna. 

Ama  tenet  maffam  madidam  mulitm  teuet 
Odo. 

PALING,  a  fort  of  fencing  for  fruit-trees 
planted  in  ficids,  wherein  three  fmall 
poíts  are  ereáled  at  a  foot  and  a  lialf 
diftance  one  from  another,  and  near  the 
top  nailed  to  each  other  with  crofs-bars. 
In  fixing  the  pales  irv  form  of  a  triangle, 
room  is  to  be  left  for  the  tree  to  play  and 
bovv  by  the  high  winds,  without  galling: 
ihe  trees  are  to  be  bound  to  a  ítake  for 
a  year  or  two,  after  which,  fern  or  ftraw 
niay  be  ftuíFed  ín  betsvixt  the  tree  and 
uppermoft  rails  to  keep  it  upríght.  If 
tlie  place  be  open  to  decr,  rabbits,  or  the 
like,  a  poft  is  to  be  nailed  to  the  bar  be- 
tween  cvery  two  pales. 

PALINGENESIA,  among  divine?,  fig- 
nilics  ihe  fame  witli  regeneration. 
Among  chemifts,  it  denotes  the  produ- 
cing  a  body  from  ¡is  principies. 


PALINODY,  iT%\wu^^i:ty  a  difcourfe  cón- 
trary  to  a  preceding  one:  henee  the 
phrafe  pali?iodiam.  canere  was  taken  for 
a  recantation. 

PALISADE,  or  Palisado,  in  forttfi- 
cation,  an  inclofure  of  ftakcs  or  piles 
driven  ínto  the  ground,  each  fix  or  leven 
ínches  fquare,  and  eight  fcet  long,  three 
whereof  are  hid  under-ground. 
Palifadoes  are  generally  ufed  to  fortify 
the  avenues  of  open  forts,  gorges,  half- 
moons,  the  bottoms  of  ditches,  the  pa- 
rapeta oí covert  way?,  and  in  general  all 
poft  Hable  to  furprize,  and  to  which  the 
accefs  is  eafy.  Pallifadoes  are  ufually- 
planted  perpcndicularly,  though  fome 
make  an  angle  inclining  towards  the 
ground  next  the  eneniy,  that  the  ropes 
catt  over  to  tear  them  up  may  ílip. 

7//r^f/>;^  Palisades,  are  an  invention  of 
M.  Coehorn,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
palifades  of  the  parapet  of  the  covert- 
way  from  the  befiegers  íhot. 
He  orders  th  em  fo,  that  as  many  of  thetn 
as  ftand  in  the  length  of  a  rod,  or  in 
about  ten  feet,  turn  up  and  down  like 
traps,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  fight  of  the 
enemy  till  they  ¡uft  bring  on  their  at- 
tack,  and  yet  are  always  ready  to  do 
the  proper  fervice  of  paliiades. 

Pálisade,  in  gardeníng,  denotes  a  fort 
of  ornament ;  being  a  row  of  trcesAvhich 
bear  branches  and  leaves  from  the  bottom, 
cut  and  fpread  in  manner  of  a  wall  along 
ths  fide  of  an  alley,  or  the  like,  fo  as  (o 
appear  like  a  wall  covered  with  leaves. 

PALISSE',  ín  heraldry,  a  bearing  like  a 
range  of  palifades  before  a  fortification, 
reprefented  on  a  feíTe,  rifmg  up  a  confider- 
able  height,  and  pointed  a- top,  with 
the  field  appearing  between  theiii,  See 
píate  CLXXXIX.  fig.  6. 

PALIÜRUS,  CHRIST'S  THORN,   ín  bo- 

tany,  a  fpecies  of  rhamnus.  See  ihc 
article  Rhamnus. 
PALL,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  kínd  of 
crofs  reprefenting  the  pallium,  or  archie- 
pifcopal  ornament  fent  from  Rome  to 
the  Metropolitans.  See  píate  C!XCIII, 
fig-  !• 

Pall,  paU'mmy  in  matters  of  drefs.  See 
the  article  Pallium. 

PALLA,  in  román  anliquity,  a  mantle 
which  won->en  wore  over  the  gown  cal- 
led ftola.  It  was  borne  on  the  left  flioul- 
der,  whence  paífing  lo  the  other  fide, 
under  the  right  arm,  the  tv/o  ends  were 
bound  under  the  Icfc  arm,  ieaving  the 
breaft  and  arm  quite  bare. 

PALLADIUxVI,  111  antiquiiy,  a  ftaiue  of 

the 
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fTíC  goddefs  Pallas,  fuppofed  tó  have 
droppcd  down  fiom  heaven,  prefcrved  ¡n 
Troy>  whereon  the  fate  of  that  city.  ¡s 
íaid  to  have  depended.   It  ¡s  faid  that 
there  was  antiently  á  IHtue  of  Palhs  píe- 
férved  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Vefta, 
whích  fome  pretended  to  be  the  true  paU 
Jadium  of  Troy,  brought  inte  Italy  by 
iEneas :  it  was  kept  amoug  the  facred 
thirtgs  of  the  tennple,  and  oniy  knowri  to 
the  priefts  and  vettals.    It  was  efteemed 
the  deftiny  of  Rome  5  and  there  were  fe- 
i^eral  others  made  perfeélly  like  it  to  fe- 
cure  it  from  being  Üolen,  as  was  that  at 
Troy,  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  declar- 
ed  íhould  never  be  taken  fo  long  as  the 
palladium  was  found  withín  its  walls: 
this  occafjoned  Diomede  and  UlyíFes,  in 
the. time  of  the  iro}an  war,  to  undertake 
the  ftealing  of  it. 
PALLET,  among  paínters,  a  líttle  oval 
table,  or  piece  of  wood,  or  ivory,  very 
thin  and  fmoothj  on,  and  round  which, 
the  painlers  place  ihefeveral  colours  they 
have  occafion  for,  to  be  ready  for  the 
pencih    The  middie  ferves  to  mix  the 
colours  on,  and  to  make  the  tints  re- 
quired  in  the  work*    It  has  ño  handle, 
but  inllead  thereof,  a  hole  at  one  end  to 
put  the  thiimb  through  to  hold  it. 
Pallet,  among  potters,  crucible  makers, 
&c,  a  wooden  inllrument,  almoít  the 
only  one  they  ufe,  for  forming,  heating, 
and  rounding  their  works  :  they  have 
feveral  kinds,  the  largeft  are  oval  wiih  a 
handle;  others  are  round,  or  hollowed 
triangularly ;   others,  in  fine,  are  in 
jnanner  of  largc  knives,  ferving  to  ait 
ofF whatever  is  fuperfiuous  on  themoulds 
of  their  work, 
Pallet,  in  gilding,  an  inftrument  made 
of  a  fquirrers  tail,  to  take  up  the  gold 
ieaves  from  the  pillow,  and  lo  apply  and 
extend  them  on  the  matter  to  be  gilt, 
See  the  article  Gilding. 
Pallet,  in  heraldry,  is  nothing  but  a 
fmalJ  palé,  confifting  of  one  half  of  it  in 
breadth,  and  therefore  there  are  fome- 
times  feveral  of  them  upon  one  ftiield. 
Pallet  ¡s  alfo  a  part  belonging  to  the  bal- 
lance  of  a  watch  or  movcment.    See  the 
article  Watch. 
Pallet,  in  íhíp-buildíng,  i?;  a  room  wiihin 
the  hold,  cloíely  parred  from  it,  in  which 
by  laying  fonie  pigs  of  lead,  &c.  a 
iliip  may  be  llifíiciently  ballafted,  wiih- 
out  lofmg  ronm  in  the  hold  ;  which, 
therefore,  will  ferve  for  the  ílowing  the 
more  goods, 
PAi-LIATION,  oraPALLiATiVE  cure, 


in  medicine,  ís  when,  in  defperate  antf 
incurable  difeafes,  after  predióting  the 
fatal  event,  the  phyfician  prefcribes  fome 
remedies  for  mitigating  the  pain,  or  foraé 
other  urgent  fymptoras,  as  in  ulceratcd 
cancefsj  or  cancerous  iilluias,  and  the 
like.  ;  ^ 

Palliatiye  índication^  is  wüere  the  fymp- 
toms  of  a  difeafe  give  too  much  trouble 
and  danger  to  have  their  cure  deferrea 
till  the  difeafe  whereon  they  depend  is 
removed  :  here  the  fymptoms  ihemfelveí 
are.to  be  cured  or  mitigated  a  part. 
PALLIER,  or  Paillier,  in  building, 
denotes  a  landing-place  in  a  ííair-cale, 
See.thearticl?  Stair-case. 
P  ALLIFIC ATIÓÑ,  the  ftrengtheñing  the 
foundation  of  any  building,  by  driving 
piles  into  the  ground.  See  the  articles 
Foundation  and  Pile. 
PALLlüM,  or  Pall,  an  archíopifcopa! 
veftment,  of  white  woolíeñ  cloth,  about 
the  breadth  of  a  border,  made  round, 
and  thrown  over  the  íhoulders.  Upon 
this  border  there  are  iwo  others  of  the 
fame  matter  and  form,  one  of  which  falis 
down  upon  the  breaft,  and  'the  other 
upon  the  back,  each  having  a  red  crofs 
upon  it ;  feveral  croíFes  of  the  fame  co- 
lour  being  likewire  upon  the  upper  part 
of  it,  about  the  íhoulders. 
The  pall  was  part  of  the  imperial  hábit, 
and  originally  granted  by  the  emperors 
to  patriarchs  j  but  at  prefent  It  is  giveri 
by  thé  p&pe  aá  a  mark  of  the  apollolic 
power¿  witHout  which  néither  the  func- 
tion  or  title  of  archbifliop  can  be  afl'umcd 
by  the  biíhops  of  his  com'manion. 

PALM,  palma,  in  anatomy,  the  infide  of 
the  hand,  called  aifo  vola.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Hand  and  Palmaris. 

Palm  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  length.  See 
article  Measure. 

Palm-sunday,  in  the  chriftian  churrh, 
the  Sunday  next  btfore  Eafter  j  being  fo 
called  in  mcmory  of  our  Savioúf  s  triuni- 
phal  entery  into  Jeiiifalem,  when  the 
multitude  that  aitended  him  ftrcwed 
palm-branches  in  his  way.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Easter. 

Palm  tree,  phoenix,  in  botany,  (^¿^ 
See  the  article  Phoenix. 

PALMA,  a  town  of  Ponugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Alentejo;  weít  long.  9^,  north 
lat.  38^  30'. 

Palma  is  alfo  a  city  of  Terra  firma,  in 
fouth- America;  weit  long.  74°>  "^"^^^ 
lat.  30'. 

Palma,  or  Palamoda,  a  town  of  Italy, 
ei¿ht  railes  novth  of  Aq-uileia. 
^  ^        Pal  MAY 
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Palma-Ísle,  one  of  the  Canáry-Iílands, 
fixty  miles  north-weft  of  TenerifF. 

PALMARIS  MUSCULUS,  one  of  the 
flexor  mufcles  of  the  hand,  fo  called  a? 
being  infcrted  into  the  palm  of  the  hand 
by  a  broad  expanded  tendón  :  its  office 
feems  to  be  the  conftriílion  of  the  palm. 
There  ís  alfo  another  mufcle  of  the  hand 
called  palmáris  brevis,  and  quadratus,  ia 
form  of  a  fmall  mafs  of  flefli,  which  ad- 
herés  to  the  apóneurofis  of  the  former 
mufcle,  above  the  abduftor  mufcle  of 
the  littie  finger:  it  is  faid  to  aíTift  in 
drawing  together  the  hand  5  but  Heifter 
obferves,  that  both  ihefe  mufcles  are 
found  wanting  in  diíreílions. 

PALMAS,  or  Cape  palmas,  a  promon- 
tory  on  the  Guínea-coaft  ¡  weft  long,  8°, 
nortli  lat.  30'. 

PALMATED,  fomeíhing  refemblírig  the 
fliape  of  the  hand  :  thus  wé  fáy  palmated 
leaves,  roots,  ílónes,  ^f. 

PALMIPÉDES,  among  ornithologifts, 
the  fartie  with  web-footed  birds.  Sse  the 
articles  Bird  and  Ornithology. 

tALMISTRY,  a  kind  of  divination,  or 
rather  a  deceitful  art  praílifcd  by  gypfias, 
vvho  pretend  to  foretel  events  by  looking 
upon  the  lihes  and  marks  of  the  hand  : 
it  is  prohibited  by  (tat.  i  and  2  Phil.  6f 
Mir.  c.  4. 

PALMYRA,  the  ruins  of  a  magnifícent 

city,  in  the  province  of  Syria,  two  hun- 

dred  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Aleppo* 
PALOS,  a  pori-town  of  Spain,  íituated 

011  tlic  bay  of  Cádiz  :  weft  long,  y''  15', 

north  lat.  37". 
Cape  PALOS,  is  a  promontory  of  Spain, 

iwenty  miles  eaft  of  C^^rthageni. 
PALOTA,  a  town  of  lower  Hungary, 

forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Buda. 
PALPABLE,  fomethinií  perceivable  by  the 

fenfes,  parricularly  that  of  feeling. 
PALPEBRiE,  the  eye-Lids,  in  anato- 

my.    See  the  article  Eye. 
PALPITATION,  in  medicine,  a  fpaftic 

contraftion  of  the  heart,  when  it  leaps 

and  bcats  violently. 

The  heait  often  palpitates  fo  much  as  to 
be  heard  at  a  diftance,  which  raay  be 
owing  to  a  violent  motion  óf  the  body  5 
chiefly  when  plethoric  people  aícend  high 
places :  fomctimes  ít  happens  through 
fear  or  drcad  j  and  fometimes  from  a 
bad  conformation  of  the  heart  and  the 
neighbouri^ng  veíTeU,  Sleeping  in  the 
fíelas,  fuppreíTion  of  the  menfe?,  and 
the  like,  are  likewife  faid  to  occafion  it, 
Bleeding  in  the  foot,  and  gentle  purgcs, 
are  generally  the  firft  íleos  towards  a  curej 
VOL,  III.. 


afterwhícH,  faline,  nitrous,  and  cinna- 
barine  medicines  are  to  be  ufed,  particu- 
larly  the  antifpafmodic,  to  appeafe  th« 
violent  motiohs  of  the  heart,  and  render 
íhe  blood  more  fluid.  The  aqueous  in- 
fufions  of  tea,  balm,  verónica,  primrofes, 
or  citrón?,  are  likewife  proper,  efpeciálly 
with*  the  eíTence  of  fcordium,  carduus 
benedi61tis,  citrón  or  orange-  pee!,  with 
a  litile  dulcifíed  fpirit  of  nítre,  or  térra 
fpliata  tartarí,  taken  morníng  and  even- 
ing;  as  alio  températe  pedilu vía,  modé- 
rate but  frequent  exercife,  riding,  mo- 
dérate diet,  plenty  of  thin  drink,  whey, 
mineral  waters,  efpécially  the  chalybeate 
kind,  are  all  very  nfcfu!  in  this  difeafe. 

PALSGRAVE,  among  theGermans,  the 
fauie  with  palatine.  See  the  article 
Palatine. 

PALSY,  'ffxpaXvc-iíf  ín  medicine^  a  difeafe 
wherein  the  body,  or  fome  of  its  mem- 
bers,  lofe  their  motion,  and  fometimes 

•   their  fenfatioD  of  feeling. 

The  apoplexy,  fays  Dr.  Mead,  when 
not  mortal,  frequently  termínates  in 
a  palfy,  which  is  the  criíís  of  the  dif- 
eafe :  this  palfy  generally*  feiaes  but 
one  fide  of  the  body  ;  and  '  what  Mor- 
gagni  obferves,  after  Valfaí  «a,  tíat,  on 
diíTeflion  of  the  bodíes  of  ^^pq3leflics 
who  had  been  feized  with  -a  hemíplegia, 
he  always  found  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  brain,  the 
do5lor  fays  he  has  formerly  found  truc 
more  than  once  in  St.  Thomas's  hofpitaí, 
There  is  now  no  longer  any  room  for 
bload.lttting,  or  draftic  purges;  it  %v¡ll 
be  fufiicient  to  give  warrh  and  modérate 
catharlics  now  and  then,  fuch  as  the  tlnc- 
tura  facra.  And  as  the  difeafe  ís  now 
become  chronícal,  inftcad  of  blifters  it 
will  be  requifite  to  make  ifiues  in  proper 
places,  efpécially  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  above  the  fcapulas,  either  with  the 
aílual  cautery,  or  with  cauftic  medi- 
cines, Hippocrates  advi^es  to  apply  the 
aélual  cautery  in  eight  places,  at  ieaft, 
and  fpecifíííS  iHem. 

The  cure  is  to  be  chiefly  profecuted  wílh 
aromatic  ftrén^theners  and  íteel;  and 
befides,  it  is  of  fervice  to  ftimulate  the 
íkin  of  the  paralytic  jpart  j  which  is  ex* 
tremely  well  effeéted  by  the  grcen  oint- 
ment,  roíxed  with  the  feventh  ór  cighth 
part  of  the  ílrong  fpirít^f  vitriol  \  ánd, 
when  the  part  begins  to  be  rubified,  the 
liniment  is  ro  be  re<noved,  and  the  part 
anointed  with  ointment  of  eider.  Cold 
bathing  is  very  beneficial  ín  perfóns  not 
too  fnr  advanced  in  yearsi  ^ut  hot 
13  X  baihing 
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bathíng  is  prejudicial  to  al!  paralytics ; 
fome  of  whom  the  doftor  has  knovvh  í'ént 
to  Bath  by  a  millaken  notion  of  their 
phyíicians,  who,  Aipon  coming  out  of 
tfee  bath,  were  fcized  with  a  return  of  the 
apoplexy,  which  carried  them  off. 
Wnereforc  the  do6lor  makes  the  follow- 
ing  remavks  on  thefe  waters.  Their  chief 
vlrtue  feems  to  confift  in  a  certain  mineral 
heat,  whereby  they  warm  and  cheriíh  the 
rtomach  and  intcftinesj  and,  therefore, 
they  are  chiefly  ferviceable  to  thofe  who 
have  ruined  their  sppetite  and  digeftive 
faculty  by  drinking  wine  or  other  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  which  is  well  known  to 
be  the  caufe  of  a  number  ofevils:  biit 
they  are  very  prejvidicial  10  all  whofe  in- 
wavd  partJ,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  liver, 
or  kidneysv  are  too  hot.  And,  for  the 
fame  rcafon,  though  they  may  be  agree- 
able  ro,  and  mend,  the  ítomach,  yet,  if 
the  ufe  of  them  he  continued  too  long, 
they  more  frequently  hiirt  this  organ  : 
that  very  warmth  which  was  beneficial  at 
firít,  by  írtímoderate  perfeverance,  becom- 
ing  prtjMtiiciMy  by  over-relaxing  the  fi- 
bres.,  J3  circumftance  which  the  x3o6lor 
l¿vera^tin*■>es  obferved,  ir,ore  partjcularly 
in  íátkn^'  whofe  diíeafcs  were  owrng  lo 
a  failt  ifii  the  nervoiis  fluid. 
Thu  üiíe.ife  never  is  aciite,  is  often  te- 
dióos, and  in  oíd  people  almoít  incura- 
ble; and  the  patient  for  the  molt  part 
drags  a  miferable  life.  For  the  vigour 
cfhismind,  together  with  his  memory 
are  loft,  or  vaítly  impaired;  he  totters 
and  íliakes,  and  beconies  a  difmal  fight ; 
as  ifno  longer  a  man,  but  an  animal 
half  dead, 

PALUDAMENTUM,  in  román  anti- 
quity,  a  habit  that  differed  in  little  from 
the  chlamys,  except  that  this  laft  belonged 
chiefly  to  ihe  lower  clafs  of  people.  See 
the  arriele  Chlamvs. 
However,  they  are  promífcuouíly  ufe¿  for 
tach  other  j  being  the  lobes  of  ftate 
proper  to  emperors,  kings,  confuís,  and 
generáis  durinc  their  iriumph. 

PALUMBERIUS,  accipiter,  the  gof- 
hawk.    See  the  article  Goshawk. 

PALUMBUS,  the  Rinodove,  a  beaiuí- 
ful  fpecies  of  pigeon,  with  the  neck  white 
on  each  fide,  and  a  brown  fpot  behind. 
See  the  article  Columba.  ' 

PALUS  MEOTis.    See  Meotis. 

PALV,  oc  palé',  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  ííiield  is  divided  into  four  or  more 
«qual  parts,  by  perpendicular  lines  fall- 
ing  from  the  lóp  to  the  jbottora»  See 
plaie  CXCIIÍ.  fíg.  . 


Paly  bendy  is  when  the  efcutcheon  ís  áU 
vided  by  perpendicular  lines,  which  ít 
paly  5  and  alio  by  diagonals,  which  ¡g 
called  bendy.    See  the  article  Bendy. 

PAMIERS,  a  town  of  Languedoc,  thirty 
miles  fouth  of  Touloufe. 

PAMPELUNA,  the  capital  offpaniíhNa? 
varre,  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  and  an  ujii- 
verfity :  weíl  long.  i*'  30',  north  lat. 
45^  15'. 

Pampelxjna,  ís  alfo  a  clty  of  Terra  Firma, 
in  fouth  America :  wéít  long,  72°,  north 
lat.  y*'. 

PAMPHYLIA,  the  antient  ñame  of  a 
part  of  Carimania. 

PAMPINIFORME  coRPUS,in  anatomy, 
a  plexus,  or  knot,  formed  by  the  fperf 
matic  veins  and  arteries,  and  included " 
in  a  common  coat,  within  the  tefticle. 
See  the  article  Tes  Tic  le. 

PANACEA,  among  phyíicians,  denotes 
an  univeríál  medicine,  or  a  remedy  for 
all  difeafes;  athing  impoffible  to  be  ob- 
tained,  according  to  no  lefs  an  author 
than  Boerhaave, 

Some  alfo  give  the  appellalíon  panacea 
to  certain  pKint?,  called  in  engliíh  alheals. 

PANADA,  a  diet  confifting  of  bread 
büiled  in  water  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
pulp,  and  fweetened  with  a  little  fugar, 
It  is  given  to  young  children,  and  to 
fick  perfons,  whofe  digeíHon  is  weak,  or 
where  ftronger  focds  would  be  impro- 
per.  It  is  fometimes  made  thin,  tofervc 
as  a  drink. 

PANAMA,  the  capital  city  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Darien,  in  fouth  America, 
where  the  treafures  of  gold  and  filvcr, 
and  the  other  rich  merchandize  of  Perú 
are  lodged  in  mngazines  till  they  are 
fent  to  Europe ;  weil  long.  8a®,  north 
lat.  g"*, 

PANARIA,  one  cf  the  Liparí  ifland?, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Sicily  :  eaft  long. 
JS^»  north  lat.  39^. 

PANARIS,  or  Paronychia,  in  medi- 
cine and  furgery.    See  Paronychia, 

PANARO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  riíing 
in  the  appenine  mountains,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Tufcany,  divides  Modena  from 
Romanía,  and  then  runhing  through  the 
Ferrarcfe,  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Vcnice. 

PANATHENiEA,  írayaSmia,  ¡ngrecian 
antiquity,  an  antient  athenian  fcftival, 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was  the 
prottólrefsof  Aiher.s.  and  called  Alhena. 
Thcre  were  two  folemnities  of  this 
ñame,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
greater  panathenaea,  and  celebrated  once 
in  five  years  5  and  the  other,  the  leífcr 

pana- 
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panatlienaea,  kept  cvery  thírd  year,  or,  of  which,  are  that  of  Crollíiis,  and  tliat 

as  Tome  thínk,  every  ycar.    At  tlie  cele-  ofHartman.   Crollius's  psnchymagogue 

bration  of  the  leíler  feítival,  there  were  is  an  extraÓt  of  the  pulp  of  coloquintida, 

three  games,  managed  by  ten  prefidents  of  pulvis  diarrhodon  abbatis,  a^aric, 

cle£led  out  of  the  ten  athenian  tribes.  and  biack  helleboie.    That  of  ílaiiman 

On  the  evening  of  the*  íirft  day  vvas  a  is  an  extraft  made.  from  fena-Ieaves^ 

torch  race,  ñvii  by  men  on  foot,  and  rhubarb,  black  hellebore-root,  white  re- 

next  by  horfemen.    The  fecond  con-  fmous  turpeíh,  polypody  of  the  oak,  tro- 

tention  wasa  gymnical  exercife,  ín  whicli  chiíci,  alhandal,  trochefl  of  agaric,  and 

the  difpuiants  gave  proofs  of  their  .  aloes. 

ítrength  and  aílívity.    The  laft  was  a  PANCRATIUM,  «r«rxpa7£or,  among  the 

mufical  contentíon  :  and  afterwards  the  .  antients,  a  kind  of  exercife,  which  con* 

pyrrhic  dance  was  pcrformed  by  young  fifted  of  wrcílling  and  boxing.    In  thefe 

boys  in  armour.    Laftly,  they  offered  a  contefts  it  was  cuftoraary  for  the  weaker 

coítiy  facrifice,  towards  which,  every  one  party,  when  he  found  himfelf  preíTed  by 

of  the  athenian  boroughs  contributed  an  bis  adverfary,  to  fall  down,  and  fíght 

ox.   In  the  greater  panathenasa,.  moft  of  rolÜng  on  the  ground. 

the  fame  rites  and  (íerenionies  were  prac-  This  vvas  the  third  gymnaftic  exercife, 

tifed,  but  wíth  greater  fplendor,  with  the  and  was  not  introduced  till  longafter  the 

additíon  of  fome  others,  as  particularly  others. 

a  proceflion,  ín  which  Minerva's  facred  Thofe  who  engaged  in  thefe  exercííég 

garment  was  carried  j  on  this  garment  were  called  pancratiaftse ;  which  ñame 

the  atchievements  of  Minerva,  &c,  were  wap  alfo  given  to  fuch  as  did  not  confine 

embroidered  with  gold,  by  a  fcleíl  uum-  themfelves  to  one  exercife,  but  fucceedcd 

ber  of  young  vírgins.  in  feveral  diíFerent  ones. 

PANAX,  GINSENG,  ínbotany,  a  genus  Pancratium,  sea  daffodil,  in  bota» 

of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  ny,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria-monogynia 

the  general  corolla  of  which  is  uniform  5  clafs  oT  piants,  the  flower  of  which  confiíta 

the  partial  corolla  confifts  of  five,  oblong,  .    of  fix  lanceolated  petáis,  and  its  ne£la- 

crooked,  equal  petáis  :   the  fruit  is  a  rium  is  a  fingle,  tubular  infundibuliform 

roundiíh  berry,  having  one  ccll,  and  is  '    petalj  the  fiuit  is  a  roundiíli  triquelroua 

coronated  with  thecup:  the  feeds  are  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  con- 

two,  and  of  a  kidney-like  íhape.  taining  three  cells,  with  nuraerous  glo- 

The  numerous  vir'tues  of  this  plant  have  bofe  feeds. 

been  already  given  under  Ginseng.  PANCREAS,  in  anatomy,  popularly  call- 

PANAV,  the  capital  of  the  ifle  of  Panay,  ed  the  fweet-bread,  is  a  large  gland,  of 

one  of  the  Philippine  iílandsj  ealt  long.  a  flatiiíh  íliape  and  fleíby  colour,  extend- 

119°,  and  north  iat.  11?.  ed  behind  the  ftomach,  and  reaching  from 

PANCARPUS,  in  román  antiquity,  a  the  duodenum  tranfverfely  towards  the 

kind  of  íhew  which  the  román  emperors  fpleen.  Its  length  is  eight  omine  inche?  5 

frequently  exhibited.  lo  the  people.    In  its  breadth  about  two  fingers,  or  two 

this  fpeflacle,  the  circus  being  fet  all  over  and  a  half  j  its  thicknefs  about  one  fin- 

with  large  trees,  reprefenied  a  foreft,  in-  ger  j  and  its  weight  aboiU  three  ounces. 

to  which  the  beafts  being  iet  from  the  In  man,  the  íhape  of  the  páncreas  very 

dens  under  the  ground,  the  people,  at  a  much  refembles  the  tongue  of  a  dog ;  it 

fign  given  by  the  emperor,  purfued,  fliot,  is  broadcíl  towards  the  duodenum,  and 

cut  in  pieces,  and  killed  all  they  could  gradually  narrower  towards  the  fpleen, 

lay  hold  of,  which  they  afterwards  carri-  Its  fubftance  is  glandulous,  and  it  feeras 

ed  away,  to  regale  upon  at  home.   The  formed  by  a  conglomcration  cf  many 

beafts  ufually  given  on  thefe  occafions  glands.    It  is  furrounded  with  a  mem- 

were  boars,  deer,  oxen,  and  flieep,  brane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  pé- 

PANCH,.  or  Paunch.    See  PAUNCH.  ritonaeum  :  it  has  arteries  from  the  coeli- 

PANCHRJ5AS,  or  Páncreas,    See  the  ac  and  ramus  fplenicus  5  and  veins  alfo 

article  Páncreas.  from  the  fplenic  vein;  its  ner ves  are  from 

PANCHREST,  in'  medicine,  the  fame  the  par  vagum  and  the  intercoftals ;  and 

with  panacea.    See  Panacea.  finally  it  has  an  excretory  du^6V,  which 

PANCHYMAGOGUE,  in  pharmacy,  a  is  fituated  is  the  míddle  of  the  pancre- 

ñame  given  to  fome  cathartic  exna¿\s,  as,  where  it  refembles  an  empty  vein, 

that  have  the  reputaiion  of  purgingofFall  and  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall 

ííinds  of  humouis»  The  moft  celebratéd  íl*  ■'w.   This  du6t  terininates  in  the  duo- 

13  X  denumt 
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dienum,  which  ít  cnters  oblíquely,  four 
or  five  fingers  breadth  below  the  pylo- 
rus,  qfually  at  the  fame  orífice  with  the 
duáus  cholidocus  }  but  Ibmetimes  ithas 
a  doubieaperture. 

The  ufe  of  the  páncreas  is  to  fecretea  per 
culiar  liquor,  called  the  pancreatic  juíce, 
^hich  is  of  a  falívofe  nature,  and  is  car- 
ried  by  the  pancrcatic  dufl  in'o  the  dúo- 
dcnum,  where  it  ferves  to  dÜute  the  chyle, 
to  render  it  more  fluid,  and  fit  to  enter 
the  mouths  of  the  la¿tcals  j  apd,  per- 
haps,  to  temper  and  dilute  the  bile,  to 
change  its  vilcidiiy,  bitternefs,  colour, 
£fr.  and  make  it  mix  wiih  the  chyle,  in 
prder  lo /educe  the  feveral  taftes,  odour?, 
and  propertlcs  of  the  feveral  foody,  into 
one  homogcneous  one.  See  the  articlcs 
Chyle  and  Bile. 

PANDECTS,  in  the  civil  law,  colleaions 
njade  by  Juílinian's  order,  of  five  hun- 
dred  and  ibirty  four  decifions  cf  the  an- 
tient  lavvyers,  on  fo  many  queílions  oc- 
curring  in  the  civil  l^w  ;  to  which  'that 
emperor  gave  the  forcé  and  aulhority  of 
Jawr,  by  an  epiftle  prefixed  to  them.  The 
pandcás  confift  of  fifiy  books,  and  make 
the  firíl  part  of  the  body  of  the  civil  law, 
See  the  artide  Civil  law. 

PANDtCÜLATION,  a  ftretching,  or  that 
violent  and  tenfive  motion  of  the  folids, 
which  uíually  accompaníes  the  a£l  of 
yawning, 

PANDORON,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical 
inftrumenr,  refembling  a  lute,  but  with 
ítrings  of  brafs  5  itsfrets  were  ofcopper, 
and  itsback  fiat,  like  the  guitar,  See  the 
articles  Lute  and  Guitar. 

PANEGYRIC,  an  orationin  praife  of  fome 
extraordinary  thing,  perfon,  orvirtue. 
Pancgyrics  were  anlienily  made  in  the 
public  and  folemn  aífemblies  of  the 
Grecks,  either  at  their  game?,  their  feaftsj 
or  re|ígious  mectings.  -  To  render  them 
the  more  folemn,  they  ufed  to  begin  with 
the  praifes  pf  the  deity,  in  whofe  honour 
the  games,  &c»  were  celebiated  j  then 
they  defeended  to  the  praifes  of  the  peo- 
pie  or  country  where  they  were  celebrat- 
cd  5  then  tp  the  princes  or  magiftraies 
who  prefided  at  them;  and  at  length  to 
the  channpions,  efpe(:ially  thofe  who  had 
í:ained  the  prize. 

Pdncgyric  is  ranked  among  the  demon- 
ílrative  kinds  pí  orations,  whixeof  there 
are  commonly  reckoned  two  kínds,  ^uiz. 
the  artifi.ial^  whire  every  thing  is  re- 
duced  to  certain  heads ;  and  the  oiher 
naturalj  where  the  oider  of  hiílory  is  ob- 
fcrved, 
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PANEGYRICUM,  ín  church.híftory,  sr 
ecclefiaftical  book,  ufed  by  the  greek 
church,  containing  the  panegyrical  ora- 
tions  of  various  authors,  on  the  folem- 
Dities  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  faints. 
Among  the  principal  autbors  of  thís 
work  are  St,  Athanafius,  Cyrill,  Bafil, 
Chryfoftom, 

PANEL,  in  law,  fignifies  a  fchedule,  or 
fmall  roll  of  parchment,  in  which  is  con«^^ 
tained  the  ñames  of  the  jurors  returned 
by  the  ílieníf,  to  pafs  upon  trial  j  fo  that 
the  impanelline  of  a  jury  is  no  more 
than  the  OieriíF^s  entering  them  upon  his 
panel  or  roll. 

Panel,  or  Pannel,  in  joinery,  See  the 
article  Paknel. 

PANGONIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  ihe 
ñame  of  a  genus  of  cryftal,  confilíing  of 
fuch  as  are  compofed  of  many  anglej. 
See  the  article  Crystal. 
The  b^dies  of  this  genus  are  finglc# 
pointed,  or  imperf^ft  cryít^ls,  compofed 
of  dodccangular  or  twelve-planed  co- 
lumns,  terminated  by  twelve-planed  py- 
ramids,  and  the  whole  body,  thereforf, 
made  up  of  iwenty-four  planes.  Of  thfe 
genus  there  are  only  three  knosvn  fp^ries. 
I,  A  brovvnifli-white  one,  with  a  long 

■  pyramid.    This  is  found  in  Silefía  and 

.  Bohem-ia  ;  fometimes  in  mountains,  and 
fomctimcs  on  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  is 
efteemed  a  yery  valuable  cryftal.  z,  A 
yellowiíh-brown  ooe,  with  a  fhort  pyra- 
mid. This  is  often  brought  over  to  us 
iinder  the  ñame  of  faxon  topaz,  among 
the  other  cryftals  commonly  known  by 
that  ñame.  And,  3, '  A  clear  coiourlefs 
one,  with  a  vary  íhort  pyramid.  Thjí 
ís  a  very  valuable  cryftal,  apd  is  producid 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  beiiig  often  brought 
over  among  th^  indian  ballaft. 

PANIC,  denotes  an  ¡11- grounded  terror  or 
frrght. 

Polyasnus  fetches  the  orígin  of  the  phrafc 
from  Pan,  ene  cf  the  cnptains  of  Bao» 
chus,  who,  with  a  few  men,  put  a  nu- 
merous  army  to  rout,  by  a  noife  which 
his  foldiers  raifed  in  a  rocky  valley  fa- 
youred  with  a  great  nuipber  of  echocsjj 
for  this  ftratagem  making  their  numbers 
appear  much  greater  ihan  it  really  wa$j 
the  cnemy  quitted  a  very  commodious 
encampment,  and  flcd.  Henee,  fays our 
author,  ali  ¡li-grounded  fears  havebcen 
called  panic?,  or  panic  fears. 

PANICLE,  in  botany,  denotes  a  foftwoolly 
beard,  on  which  the  feeds  of  fome  plaDtS, 
as  millet,  l^eds,  Éfr.  han¿. 

PANICÜM,  panic,  íb  botany,  a  ^enus 
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of  the  triandria-digynia  clafs  óf  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  two 
/harp-pointed  valves,  and  inclofes  the 
feed,  which  is  Tingle  and  roundiíh,  but 
fomewhat  flatted, 

Panic  feed  is  accounted  drying,  refrige- 
rant,  and  aftringent;  and  therefore  re- 
cpmmended  in  fpitting  of  blood,  and 
nofturnal  pollulions. 
PANNAGE,  panftagium,  ¡n  law-books, 
fitrnifies  the  food  that  fwipe  feed  upon  in 
woodfi,  as  maft  of  beech  and  acorns  j  or 
money  taken  by  the  king's  agiftors  for 
the  privilege  of  fee^ing  hogs  in  the  king's 
foreíl. 

pANNEL,  or  Panel,  in  law.  See  the 
article  Panel. 

In  the  fcotch  law,  pannel  fignifies  the 
prifoner  at  the  bar,  or  perfon  who  takes 
his  trial  before  the  court  of  jufticiary,  for 
fome  crime, 

Pannel,  in  joinery,  ?8  a  tympanum,  or 
fquare  piece  of  thin  wood,  fometimes 
carved,  framed,  or  grooved  in  a  largar 
piece,  between  two  upright  pieces  and 
two  crofs-pieces, 

Pannel,  in  mafonry,  ¡s  oi?e  bf  the  faces 
of  a  hcwn  ftone, 

pANNELS  of  a  faddlet  are  two  cufiiíons  or 
bolfters,  filled  wiih  cow's,  deer*s,  or 
Horfe-haír,  and  placed  under  the  faddie, 
on  each  fide,  to  prevent  the  bcvvs  and 
bands  from  palling  the  horfe. 

PANNICÜLUS  CARNGSUS,  in  compara- 
tiva anatomy,  a  robuft  fleíhy  tunic,  fitu  - 
ated  in  beafts,  between  ihe  tunic  and  the 


In  a  theatrical  fenfe,  pantaloon  denotet 
a  buffoon,  who  performsgrotefque  dance$| 
and  henee  is  ufed,  by  fome,  for  the  habic 
or  drefs  worn  by  fuch  perfons. 
PANTHEA,  in  antiquity,  ftatues  cora* 
pofed  of  the  figures  or  fymbols  of  fever al 
divinities. 

PANTHEON,  in  román  antiquity,  a  tem- 
ple of  a  circular  form,  dedicated  to  all 
the  gods  I  ¡t  was  built  by  Agrippa,  fon» 
in-law  to  Auguftus ;  but  is  now  converted 
into  a  church,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin and  all  the  martyrs. 

PANTHER,  pantbera,  in  zoology,  the  fe- 
male  leopard.    See  Leopard.  ' 

PANTOMIME,  in  antiquity,  a  perfon 
who  imitates  all  forts  of  aólions  and  cha- 
rañers,  by  mere  geíiures,  without  fpeak- 
ing  a  word, 

PANTON-SHOE.    See  Horse-shoe. 

PANUCO,  a  city  of  México,  fxtuated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  ñame, 
which  falls  into  the  gulph  of  México  % 
weft  longitud^  1039,  and  north  iaiitude 

PAPA,  a  town  of  lower  Hungary, 
je¿l  to  the  emprefs-queen  :  eaft  long. 
and  north  lat.  47''  40'. 
PAPAL  CROWN.   See  Crown. 
PAPAVER,  the  Poppy,  in  botany, 

the  article  Poppy. 
PAPAYA,  or  Carica,  in  botany, 

the  article  Carica. 
PAPENHEIM,  a  town  ofFranconía,  in 
Germán  y,  fubjeíb  to  its  own  couni  s 
eaft  long.  11°,  north  lat.  48^  55'. 


fttb. 
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See 


fat }  by  means  of  which  they  can  move  'PAPER,  -ara^rü/ií^,  íheets  of  a  thin  naatter. 


their  íkin  in  whole  or  part :  it  is  allo- 
gether  waniing  in  mankind. 

PANNIER,  CoRBEiL,  or  Basket,  ¡n  for- 
tification.   See  Basket, 

PANNUS,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  the 
unguis  of  the  eyc.  SeeUNcuis. 

PANORPA,  the  Scorpion-fly,  ín 
zoology,  a  genus  of  infeóls,  with  mem- 
branaceous  wings,  the  roftrum  or  trunl^ 
whereof  is  cylindric  and  of  a  horny 
ftru6^ure,  and  there  is  a  weapon  of  the 
cheliform  kind  at  the  tail ;  the  antenpae 
are  fetaceous,  black,  and  compofed  of 
no  lefs  than  thirty  articulationsj  the  back 
is  brown  j  the  fides  are  yellow  \  and  the 
wings  are  white. 

PANSWICK,  a  market-town,  íix  miles 
fouih  of  Glocefter. 

PANTALOON,  a  fort  of  garment,  cpn- 
ífting  of  breeches  and  ílockings  all  of 
pne  piece  ;  faid  to  have  bcen  lirlt  lui^^- 
jiuced  b^  thp  Yenetians, 


made  of  fome  vegetable  fubítance. 
The  materials  on  which  mankind  have, 
in  diíFerent  ages,  contrived  to  write  their 
fentiments,  have  been  extremely  variou^  i 
in  the  early  ages  they.niade  ufe  of  ftoncs, 
and  tables  ©f  wood,  w^x,  ívory,  See 
the  article  Book. 

Paper,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
making  it,  and  the  materials  employed 
therein,  is  reducible  to  feveral  kinds  j  as 
egyptian  paper,  made  of  ihe  ruíh  pa- 
pyrus  5  bark-paper,  made  of  tl«3  inner 
rind  of  feveral  trees  5  cotton  paper  j 
incombuftible  paper  3  and  european  p»- 
per,  made  of  linen-rags. 
Egyptian  paper  was  princípally  ufed  a- 
mong  the  antients  ;  being  madeof  the  pa- 
pyrus  or  biblus,  a  fpecies  of  ruíh,  whieh 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  :  in  making 
it  into  paper,  they  began  with  lopping  otf 
the  two  extremes  of  the  plant,  the  head 
the  rpot  \  tile  feinaioing  part^  which 
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wns  the  ftem,  tbey  cnt  Icngthwífe  ínto 
iwo  nearly  equal  pait?,  and  from  each  of 
theCe  tbey  ítripped  the  fcaly  pellicles  of 
vhich  it  confilted.  The  innermoft  of 
íhcfe  pellicles  were  looked  on  as  the  beft, 
and  that  neareft  the  rind  as  the  worft : 
they  were  therefore  kept  apart,  and  made 
to  conftitute  two  diffeient  forts  of  paper. 
As  the  pellicles  weie  taken  oflF,  they  ex- 
tended them  on  a  table,  laying  them 
over  each  other  tranfverfely,  fo  as  that 
the  fibres  made  right  angles  ;  ín  this  ftate 
they  were  glued  together  by  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Nile  5  or,  \vhen  thofe  were 
rot  to  be  had,  wiih  parte  made  of  the 
fineft  wheat-flour,  mixed  with  hot  wa^er 
and  a  fprinkling  of  vinegar.  The  pel- 
licles were  next  preíTtd,  to  get  out  the 
water,  then  dried,  and  laítly  fiatted  and 
fmoothed  by  beating  them  with  a  maliet : 
this  was  the  egyptian  paper,  which  was 
fometimes  faither  poliíhed  by  rubbing  it 
w'úh  a  glafs-ball,  or  the  like. 
Bark- paper  was  cnly  the  inner  whitifli 
•rind,  inclofed  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  feveral  trees,  asthemaple,  plañe, 
bcech,  and  elm,  but  efpccially  the  tilia, 
or  lindcn-tree,  which  was  that  moílly  iif- 
ed  for  this  porpofe.  On  this,  ftripped  oíf, 
fiatted,  and  dríed,  the  antienis  wrote 
books,  fevcral  of  which  are  faid  to  be 
ftill  extsnt. 

Chinefe  paper  ís  of  varíous  kínds;  foroe 
5s  made  of  the  rinds  or  barks  of  trees,  ef- 
pccially the  mulberry-tree  and  elm,  but 
chiefly  of  the  bambú  and  cotton-tree,  In 
fa¿V,  almoíl  each  province  has  its  fevcral 
paper.  The  pieparations  of  paper  made 
of  the  barks  of  trees,  may  be  inílanced  in 
that  of  the  bambú,  which  is  a  tree  of  the 
cañe  or  reed  kind.  The  fecond  íkin  of 
the  bark,  which  is  foft  and  white,  is  or- 
dinarily  made  ufe  of  for  paper :  this  is 
bcat  in  fair  water  to  a  pulp,  which  they 
take  up  in  brgc  moulds,  fo  that  fome 
fheets  are  above  twelve  feet  in  length  :  they 
are  completed,  by  dipping  them,  ílieet 
l>y  fiieet,  in  alnm-water,  which  ferves 
inftead  of  the  fize  ^mong  us,  and  not  on- 
Jy  hinders  the  paper  .from  imbibing  the 
ink,  but  makes  it  look  as  if  varniíhed 
over.  This  paper  is  white,  foft,  and 
clófe,  without  the  leaft  roughnefs  5  tho*. 
it  cracks  more  eafiíy  than  europeañ  pa- 
per, is  very  fubjeél  to  be  eaten  by  ihe 
worms,  and  its  thinnels  makes  it  Hable  to 
be  foon  worn  out. 

Cotton-paper  is  a  fort  of  paper  which  has 
been  in  ufe  upwards  of  fix  hundred  ycars. 


In  the  french  king*s  library  are  manu- 
fcripts  on  this  paper,  which  appear  to  be 
of  the  Xth  century  5  and  from  the  Xllth 
century,  cotton  manufcripts  are  more  fre-  ' 
quent  than  parchraent  ones.  Cotton- 
paper  is  ftill  made  ¡n  the  Eaft-Indíes,  by 
beating  cotton-rags  to  a  pulp. 
Linen  or  european  paper  appears  tohave 
been  firft  introduced  among  us'towards 
the  beginning  of  the  XlVih  century  j  but 
by  whom  this  valuable  commodity  was 
in vented,  is  not  known.    The  melhod  of 
making  paper  of  linen  or  hempen-rags, 
Í8  as  follows  :  the  linen-rags  being  car- 
ried  tí>  the  mili,  are  firft  forted  5  ihcn 
wafhed  very  olean  ¡n  puncheons,  wbofe 
lides  are  grated  with  ftrongwires,  and  the 
bottoms  bored  full  of  boles.   After  this 
-tbey  are  fermented,  by  laying  them  in 
heaps  clofe  covered  with  facking,  till 
they  fweat  and  rot ;  which  is  commonly 
done  in  four  or  five  days.    When  duly 
fermented,  they  are  twifted  into  handfuis, 
cut  fmall,  and  thrown  into  oval  morlars, 
made  of  well-feafoned  oak,  about  half  a 
yard  deep,  with  an  iron- píate  at  botton], 
an  inch  tbick,  eight  inches  broad,  and 
thirty  long  :  in  the  middle  is  a  wafijíng- 
block,  grooved,  with  five  holes  in  it,  and 
a  píece  of  bair-fieve  faftened  on  the  in- 
fide:  thiskeeps  the  hammersfrom  touch- 
jng  \t,  and  prevenís  any  thing  going  out 
except  the  foul  water.    Thefe  mortars 
are  continually  fupplied  wiih  water,  by 
little  troughs,  from  a  ciftern,  fed  by  buc- 
kets  fixed  to  the  feveral  floats  of  a  great 
wheel,  which  raifesthe  wooden  hammers, 
for  pounding  the  rags  in  the  morlars. 
When  the  rags  are  beaten  to  a  certain 
degree,  called  the  firft  ftuíF,  the  pulp  ¡5 
removed  into  boxes,  made  like  corn- 
chandlers  bins,  with  the  bottom-board 
aílant,  and  a  little  feparation  on  the  front, 
for  the  water  to  drain  away.    The  pulp 
of  the  rags  being  in,  tbey  take  away  as 
many  of  the  front-boards  as  are  needful, 
and  prefs  the  raafs  dov/n  hard  with  thcir 
hands :  the  next  day  they  put  on  ano- 
ther  board,  and  add  more  pulp,  till  the 
box  is  full  i  and  here  it  remains  raellow- 
ing  a  week,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
weatber.    After  this,  the  ftuíF  is  again 
put  into  clean  mortars,  and  is  beaten  a* 
iVeíh,  and  removed  into  boxes,  as  bc- 
fore  5  in  which  ftate  it  is  called  the  fe- 
cond ftufF.  •  The  mafs  is  beat  a  third 
time,  till  fome  of  it  being  mixed  wiih 
fair  water,  and  brewed  to  and  fro,  ap- 
pears like  flour  and  water,  without  any 
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lumps  ín  it;  it  is  then  fít  for  the  pit- 
mortar,  vvhere  it  is  peifeflly  diíTolved, 
and  is  then  carrted  to  ths  vat,  to  be 
formed  ínto  /heeís  of  paper.  But  lately, 
inítead  of  pounding  the  rags  to  a  pulp 
with  larga  hammers,  as  above,  ihey 
make  ufe  of  an  engíne,  which  perfornis 
the  vvork  in  much  lefs  time.  This  en- 
gíne confifts  of  a  round  folid  piece  of 
wood,  ínto  which  are  faftened  feveral 
long  pieces  of  fteel,  gxound  very  íliarp^ 
Thisis  placed  in  a  large  trough  with  the 
rags,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water. 
At  the  botiom  of  ihe  trough  is  a  píate 
with  fteel  bars,  ground  íharp  like  the  for- 
mer  j  and  the  engine  being  cariied  round 
with  prodigious  velocity,  reduces  the  rags 
to  a  pulp  in  a  very  íliort  time.  It  muft 
be  obíérvedj  that  the  motion  of  the  en- 
gine caufes  the  water  in  the  tiough  to 
circuíate,  and  by  that  means  conítantly 
returns  ihe  ftuff  to  the  engine,  The 
trough  is  conftantly  fed  with  clcan  water 
at  one  end,  while  the  dirty  water  from 
tlie  rags  is  carried  off  at  the  other,  thro' 
a  hele,  defended  with  wire-gratings,  in 
ordtr  10  hinder  the  pulp  from  going  oíF 
with  the  dirty  water. 

When  the  ftúff  is  fufliciently  preparcd  as 
above,  it  is  carried  to  the  vat,  and  mix- 
ed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
which  they  cali  priming  the  vat.  The 
vat  is  rightly  primed,  when  the  liquor 
has  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  pulp,  as 
that  tlie  mould,  on  being  dipped  into  it, 
will  juft  take  up  enough  to  make  a  ílieet 
of  paper  of  the  thícknefs  required.  The 
mould  is  a  kind  of  fieve,  exaólly  of  the 
fize  of  ihe  paper  to  be  made,  and  about 
an  inch  decp,  the  bottom  being  formed  of 
fine  brafs-wire,  guarded  undernealh  vviih 
fíicks,  to  prevent  iis  bagging  down,  and 
to  keep  it  horizontal ;  and  further,  to 
ftrengthen  the  bottom,  there  are  large 
wires  placed  in  parallel  lines,  at  equal 
diftances,  which  form  thofe  lines  vifible 
in  all  white  paper,  when  held  up  tp^the 
light  :  the  markof  the  paper  is  alfo  made 
in  this  bottom,  by  interweaving  alargo 
wire  in  any  particular  form.  This  mould  - 
the  raaker  dips  into  the  liquor,  and  gives 
it  a  íhake  as  he  takes  it  out,  to  ckar 
the  water  from  the  pulp.  He  then  ílides 
it  along  a  groove  lo  the  coucher,  who 
turns  out  the  íheet  upon  a  felt,  laid  on  a 
pjank,  and  lays  anoiherfeit  on  itj  and 
returns  the  mould  to  the  maker,  who  by 
this  lime  has  prepared  a  fecond  ílieer,  in 
aocther  mould  ;  and  thus  they  proceed, 


laying  alternately  a  íheet  and  a  felt,  tíll 
they  have  made  fix  quires  of  paper,  which 
is  called  a  poftj  and  this  ihey  do  with 
fuch  fwiftnefs,  that,  in  many  forts  of  pa- 
per, two  men  make  twenty  pofts,  or  more, 
in  a  day.  A  poft  of  paper  being  made, 
either  the  maker  or  coucher  whilUesj  on 
which  four  or  fíve  men  advance,  one  of 
whom  draws  it  under  the  prefs,  and  the 
reft  prefs  it  with  great  forcé,  lili  all  the 
water  is  fqueezed  from  it;  aíter  which  it  is 
feparated,  íheet  by  íheet  from  thefelt.«,and 
laid  regulariyone  flieetuponanotherj  and 
having  undergone  a  fecond  preíling,  it  is 
hung  up  to  dry.  When  fuííciently  dri- 
ed,  it  is  taken  off  the  line."?,  rubbed  fmooth 
with  the  hands,  and  laid  by  ti II  fi'zed, 
which  is  the  next  operatron.  For  this 
they  choofe  a  fine  températe  day,  and 
having  boiled  a  proper  quantity  of  clean 
parchment  or  vellum-íhaving?,  in  water, 
till  it  comes  to  a  íize ;  they  prepare  a  fine 
cloth,  on  which  they  ftrew  a  due  propor- 
tion of  whiievitriol  and  roch-alum,  fine- 
ly  powdered,  and  ftrain  the  íize  through 
it,  into  a  large  tub ;  in  which  they  dip 
as  much  paper  at  once  as  they  can  con- 
veniently  hold,  and  with  a  quick  motion 
give  every  íheet  its  íhare  of  the  ílz",  which 
muft  be  as  hot  as  thehand  can  well  bear 
it.  Afterthis,  the  paper  is  prefled,  hung 
up  ílieet  by  ílieet  to  dry  j  and  being  ta- 
ken down,  is  forted,  and  what  is  oniy 
fit  for  outíide-quires,  laid  by  themfelves  : 
it  is  then  told  into  quires,  which  are  fold- 
ed  and  preíTed.  The  broken  ílieets  are 
commonly  put  together,  and  two  of  the 
worft  quires  are  placed  on  the  outfide  of 
every  ream  or  bundie  ;  and  being  tied  up 
in  wrappers,  made  of  the  fettling  of  the 
vat,  it  is  fit  for  file, 

Paper  is  of  various  kínds,  and  u fed  for 
various  purpofes:  with  regard  to  colour, 
ii  is  principally  diftinguiílied  into  w'íiitc;^ 
blue,  and  brown  j  and  with  regard  toiftí 
dimenfions,  into  atlas,  elephar.t,  impe- 
rial, fuper-royal,  royal,  médium,  de'íny,  ^ 
cro^yn,  fooPs  C2p,  and  pot  paper.  * 
As  engliíh  paper  is,  in  general,  as'good 
as  any  we  reccive  from  abroad,  a  very 
high  duty  is  laid  on  the  imporiation  of 
all  foreign  paper,  which  is  more  or  Icís, 
according  to  the  fize,  ibe  valué,  and  the 
country  from  whence  u  is  bíought  5  thus 
royal  atlas  fine,  and  fine  imperial  paper, 
pay  il.  9s.  8¿d.  therennr^j  fine  genoa 
and  dutch  royal  pay  17  s.  8jd.  the 
ream  j  genoa  and  german  crown  andfool's 
cap  paper  pay  about  as.  7  d,  and  genoa 
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pot  p^ys  18.  2  í  d.  and  for  every  20  s. 
valué,  according  to  the  book  of  rates, 
of  paper  brought  From  Rochelle,  6s. 
No  drawback  is  allowed  on  foreign  paper 
expoited. 

Blotting  Paper,  ís  paper  not  fized,  and 
into  which  ink  readily  íinks :  it  is  ufed 
in  books,  Éff.  inftead  of  fand,  to  prevent 
blotting  5  and  alfo  by  apothecaries  fcr 
filtring. 

Tehit,  or  Demi'te'wt-V kVEK^  is  a  paper 
ufed  for  defipning  on,  and  is  either  blue, 
brown,  or  biftered. 

BifteredFAPEK,  is  white  paper  waíhed  over 
wiih  a  fponge  dipped  in  foot-water.  Its 
ufe  is  to  fave  the  labour  of  the  crayon  in 
places  which  are  to  be  íhadowed  the  fame 
depth  as  the  teint  of  this  paper  :  as  to  the 
light  places,  they  are  made  with  chalk, 

Marbkíi. ?AF£R.  See  Marbling. 

Paper-office,  an  office  in  the  palace  of 
Wliitehall,  ín  which  all  the  public  writ- 
ings,  matters  of  (late  and  council,  pro- 
clamations,  letters,  inielJigences,  nego- 
tiations  abroad,  and  generaily  all  dif- 
patches  that  pafs  through  the  offices  of 
the  fecretaries  of  líate,  are  lodged,  by 
way  of  library, 

Paper-office  is  alfo  an  office  belonging 
to  the  court  of  king's  bench,    See  the 

aiticle  KiNG's  BENCH. 

PAPHLAGONIA,  an  antíent  provínce  of 
.   the  leíTer  Afia,  fituated  on  the  Éuxine-fea, 

now  part  of  the  province  of  Amafia,  in 

Tiirky. 

PAPHOS,  once  an  elegant  city  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  ;  but 
the  little  town  of  BafFo  is  now  all  that 
remains  oFit. 

PAPILIO,  the  eutterfly,  in  zoology, 
a  numerous  genus  of  four-winged  infe¿\s, 
of  the  iepidoptera  order,  diftinguiíhed  by 
chvaied  antennas. 

The  butterflies  are  fo  numerous,  that  au- 
tliors  comnionly  divide  them  into  claíTes 
•r  fubdivifions,  according  to  the  number 
€f  their  Jegs,  fome  having  fix,  and  others 
only  four  legs,  under  each  of  which  are 
comprehended  a  multitude  of  beautiful 
fpecies,  diílinguiíhed  by  the  difftrentco- 
lours  and  variegations  of  their  wings, 
PAPILIONACEOUS,  among  botanifts, 
an  appellation.  given  to  the  flowers  of 
certain  plañís,  from  their  refembling 
the  figure  of  a  butterfly  :  they  confiíl  of 
four  petáis,  wbereof  that  which  covers 
the  oihers,  is  calkd  the  vexillum ;  the 
two  petáis  placed  on  each  fide,  are  called 
Ihc  alac  or  ihe  wings  j  and  the  loweíl  pe- 


tal  ís  termed  the  carina,  which  is  ofteri 
divided  into  two  portions.  See  píate 
XXXI.  n^  10.  and  22.  *^ 

PAPILLA,  the  nipple  of  the  breast^ 
in  anatomy.    See  Breast. 
There  are  alfo  papillas  of  the  flcin  and 
tongue.    See  Cutis  and  Torgue. 

PAPIO,  in  zoology,  the  ñame  ufed  byfome 
authors  for  thoíe  monkeys,  calíed  incng- 
liflibaboons.  See MoNKEYandBABooN. 

PAPOUL,  or  St.  Papoul,  a  town  of 
France,  ín  the  province  of  Languedoc^ 
thirty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Touloufe. 

PAPOÜS,  or  New  Guinea,  alargecon- 

.  tinent  ín  the  Pacific-ocean,  a  little  fouth 
of  the  equator ;  fituated  eaft  of  the  Spice- 
iflands,  in  130°  eaft  long.  but  how  far  it 
extends  farther  to  the  eaílward  or  foüih- 
ward,  isuncertain. 

PAPPÜS,  in  botany,  a  foft  dowriy  íbb- 
ftance  that  grows  on  the  feeds  of  certain 
plants,  as  thiftles,  háwkweed,  fif¿-,  fen'. 
ing  to  fcatter  and  buoy  them  up  íñ  the 
air. 

PAPULiE,  a  ñame  ufed,  by  feveral  au« 
thor?,  fór  eruptions  on  the  flcin  of  any  fort. 

PAR,  in  commerce,  fignifies  any  twothÍDgs 
equai  in  valué  ;  and  in  money-aíFa¡r«,  it 
is  fo  much  as  a  perfon  muft  give  of  one 
kind  of  fpecie,  to  render  it  juíl  equíva- 
Jent  to  a  certain  quantity  of  anothen 
In  the  exchange  of  money  wiih  fo- 
reign countries,  the  perfon  to  whom 
a  bilí  is  payable,  is  fuppofed  to  receive 
the  fame  valué  as  was  paid  the  drawer 
by  the  remitter ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  cafe,  with  refpeft  to  the  inirinfic  va- 
lué of  the  coins  of  different  countriefí 
which  is  owing  to  the  flufluation  in  the 
prices  of  exchange  amongft  the  feveral 
european  countries,  and  the  great  trad- 
ing  cities.  The  par,  therefore,  differs 
from  the  courfe  of  exchange  in  this,  that 
the  par  of  exchange  íhews  what  other 
nations  fliould  allow  in  exchange,  which 
is  rendered  certain  and  fixed,  by  thein- 
trinfic  valué  of  the  feveral  fpeciestobe 
exchanged  :  but  the  courfe  fliews  what 
they  will  allow  in  exchange;  which  i« 
uncerlain  and  contingent,  fometimes 
more,  and  fometimes  lefs ;  and  henee  the 
exchanjie  is  Fometimes  above,  and  fome- 
times undcr  par.    See  ExcHÁNGE. 

Par,  in  anaiomy,  a  pair  of  ihe  nerveSi 
See  ihe  ;4rcicie  NéRVÉS. 

PARABLE,  a  fable,  or  allegorical  In- 
ltru6\!on,  founded  oii  fomething  real  or 
apparent  in  naiure  or  hiftory,  from  which 
a  moral  is  drawn,  by  cooipariDg  it 
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fometliíng  in  wliich  the  people  are  more 
ímmediately  concerned  :  fuch  are  the  pa- 
rables  cf  Dives  and  Lazarus,  of  the  Pro- 
diga! Son,  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  &c. 
Kircher  derives  the  ufe  of  parabics  froin 
the  Egjrptians.  Some  make  a  difFerence 
between  a  parablc  and  a  fable  j  but  Gro- 
tius  and  others  ufe  the  two  terms  promif- 
cuoiiAy. 

Parables  are  certainly  a  moft  dedícate 
way  of  impreífing  difagreeable  truths  on 
thé  mind,  and  ín  many  cafes  have  the 
advanta/íe  of  a  more  open  reproof,  and 
even  of  formal  leíTons  of  moral-ty  :  thos 
Nathan  made  David  fenfible  of  his  guilt 
by  a  parable  5  and  thus  our  Saviour,  in 
aitacicing  the  Drejudiccs  of  his  conntry- 
men,  alvvays  ípokc  ío  them  in  parables. 
PARABOLA,  ín  geometry,  -a  figure  arif- 
ing  from  the  fe6\ioH  of  a  cone,  when  cut 
by  a  plañe  parallel  to  one  of  its  fides. 
Seetbe  article  CoNMC  SECTIONS. 
To  defcribe  a  parábola  in  plano,  drawa 
right  line  AB  (píate  CXC 11.  fig.  i.) 
and  aíTume  a  point  C  wiihoiit  it  j  then 
in  the  fanie  plañe  with  this  line  and  ]ioint 
place  a  fquare  rule  DEF,  fo  th^it  the 
íide  D  E  may  be  applied  to  the  right  line 
AB,  and  the  other  E  F  turned  to  the 
fide  on  vvhich  the  point  C  is  fituated, 
This  done,  and  the  thread  FGC,  ex- 
a61ly  of  the  length  of  the  fide  of  the  rule, 
EF,  beingfixedat  one  cnd  to  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  rule  F,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  point  C,  if  yon  ílide  the  fide  of 
the  rule  DE  along  the  right  line  AB, 
and  by  means  of  a  pin,  G,  continually 
apply  the  thread  to  the  fidc  of  the  rule, 
KF,  lo  as  to  keep  it  always  füetched  as 
the  rule  is  moved  along,  the  pcint  of 
this  pin  will  defcribe  a  parábola  G  H  O. 
Definiiions.  i.  The  right  line  A  B  is 
called  the  direSlrix.  a.  The  point  C  is 
the  focus  of  the  parábola.  3.  All  per- 
pcndicuhrs  to  the  dirc¿liix,  íts  L  K, 
M  O,  are  called  diamerers  ;  the 

points,  where  thele  cut  the  parábola,  are 
called  its  vértices  ;  the  diameier  B  I, 
which  paíTes  through  the  focus  C,  is  call- 
ed the  axis  of  the  parábola  ;  and  its  vér- 
tex, H,  the  principal  vértex.  4.  A  right 
line,  terminated  on  each  fide  by  the  pa- 
rábola, and  biílefted  by  a  diameter,  is 
called  the  ordinate  appücate,  or  fimply 
the  ordinate,  to  that  d¡ameíer«  5.  Aliñe 
eqiial  to  four  times  the  fegment  of  any 
dianjeter,  intcicepted  between  the  direc- 
tr:x  3nd  the  vértex  where  it  cuts  ihe  pa- 
rábola, is  cnlled  the  lalus  rtílum,  or  ua- 
VoL.  III. 


ramefer  of  that  diameter.  6.  A  rjgííí 
line  which  touches  tlic  parábola  only  ín 
one  point,  and  being  produced  on  each 
fide  falls  vvithoutlt,  is  a  tangent  to  it  in 
that  point. 

Prop.  I.  Any  right  line,  as  G  E,  drawn 
from  any  point  of  the  parábola,  G,  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  is  equal  to  a  line  G  C 
drawn  from  the  fame  point  to  the  f  )c:ts¿ 
This  is  evident  from  the  defcription  j  íor 
the  length  of  ilie  thread  FGC  being 
equal  to  the  fide  of  the  rule  E  F,  if  the 
part  FG,  common  to  both,  be  taken 
away,  thereremainsEG~GC,  Q^E.D. 
The  reverfe  of  this  propofitiori  ís  equally 
evident,  'viz.  that  if  the  diílance  of  any 
point  from  the  focus  cf  a  purabola,  be 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  drawn  from 
it  to  the  direárix,  then  ílnll  that  point 
fall  in  the  curve  of  the  parábola, 
Prop.  II.  If  from  a  point  of  the  para- 
bola,  D,  (ibid.  fig.  2.)  a  right  line  be 
drawn  to  the  focu?,  C;  and  anothcr, 
D  A,  perpendicular  to  the  dircólrix  ; 
then  fhill  the  right  line  D  E,  vs  hich  bif- 
fe61s  the  angle,  A  D  C,  contained  be- 
'  twecn  them,  be  á  tangent  to  the  parábola 
in  the  point  D  :  a  line  a!fo,  as  H  IC, 
drawn  through  the  vértex  of  ihe  sxi^, 
and  "perpendicular  to  it,  is  a  tangent  to 
the  parabala  in  that  pcint. 

1.  Let  any  point  F  he  taken  in  the  lins 
DE,  and  let  FA,FC,  and  AC  be  jcin- 
ed  j  alfo  let  FG  be  drawn  perpcndiculai' 
to  the  dire¿lrix.  Then,  becaufe  (by 
prcp.  I.)  D  A  n  D  C,  D  F  common  to 
both,  and  the  LF  D  A  in  F  D  C,  F  C  will 
be  equal  lo  F  A  ;  but  F  A  "7^  F  G,  there- 
fore  F  C  F  G,  and  confequently  tha 
point  F  falls  witfiout  the  pnrabola  :  and 
as  the  lame  can  b:^  demonítratcd  of  every 
other  point  of  D  E,  exceptD,  ¡t  follows 
that  DE  is  a  tangent  lo  the  parábola  in 
D.  Q^E.D. 

2.  If  every  point  of  H  K,  except  H,  filis 
without  the  parábol  a,  then  is  H  K  a  tarf- 
gent  in  ÍI.  To  denrmltrate  this,  from 
any  point  K  draw  IC  L  [  A  B,  and  joín 
K  C  ?  then  becauíé  K  C  C  H  —  H  B 
z=  K  L,  it  follows  that  K  C  "7^  K  L,  and 
confequenily  th  't  the  point  K  filis  with- 
out the  parábola  :  and  as  this  holcfs  cf 
every  otb^r  point,  except  H,  ¡t  follows 
that  K  H  is  a  tangent  té  the  parábola 
inH.  Q^E.  D. 

Prop.  111.  Every  richt  line,  psrallel  to  a 
tangent,  and  {eimin:ítí.d  on  each  íide  l.y 
the  oarabcl.»,  is  biííe¿tcd  by  thediamtttr 
paíTing  thro'  the  point  of  cont-^^  j  ihai  jí, 
I?  Y  is 
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ít  will  be  an  ordinaie  to  that  díameter. 
For  let  E  e  (ibU.  fig.  3  and  4.)  termi- 
nating  in  the  parábola  in  the  poinfs  E, 
be  parallel  to  the  tangent  D  K5  and  let 
ADbe  a  diameter  pafling  through  the 
point  of  coinaíl  D,  and  ineeling  in 
Lj  then  íliali  ELzz  Lf.' 
Let  AD  meet  the  dirtí51ríx  in  A,  and 
from  the  points  E,  e,  let  perpendiculars 
EF,  efi  be  drawn  \o  the  direólrix  5  let 
CAbedrawn,  meeiing  E ¡n  G ;  and 
on  ihe  center  E,  wiih  the  diítance  E  C,  let 
a  circle  be  defcrihed,  meeting  A  C  again 
in  H,  and  touching  the  direélrix  in  F  j 
and  let  D  C  be  joined.    Then  becaufe 
D  AzzDCand  LADKzzLCDK, 
it  follows  (4,  I.)  that  DKxAC; 
wherefore  ÍÍ£     AC,  and  C  G  iz:  G  H 
(3.  3.)  ;  fo  that  cC^icH  (4.  i.)  and  a 
circle  defcnbed  11  pon  the  cenler  wiih 
the  ladius  c  C,  muft  pafs  through  H ; 
and  becaufe  sCzz^f,  it  muft  likewife 
pafs  through/.    Now  becaufe  F/is 
a  tangent  to  both  thefe  circles,  and 
A  H  C  cuts  them,  □  A  F  ~ [Z3  C  A  H 
(36.  3.)=:DA/i  thereforeAFzi  Ay; 
and  F  E,  A  L,  and / e  are  parallel ;  and 
confequently  L  E  =z  L^.    Q^E,  D. 
Prop.  IV.  If  from  any  puint  of  a  para- 
.  bola,  D  (ibid.  fig.  5.)  a  perpendicular, 
D  H,  be  drawn  to  a  diameter  B  H,  fo  as  to 
be  an  ordinate  to  it  j  then  íliall  the  fquare 
of  ibe  perpendicular,  I)  H     be  cqual  to 
ihe  re6\angle  contained  under  the  abfcifs 
H  F,  and  the  parameter  of  the  axis,  or 
to  four  times  the  re6\ang!e  H  FB. 

1.  When  the  diameter  is  the  axis  5  let  DH 
X'BC,]o\nL>C,  anddrawDAxAB, 
and  let  F  be  ihe  vértex  of  the  axis.  Then, 
becaufe  HBrzD  A  zrD  C,  it  follows 
that  HB^  =  DC^=:DH^+HC^. 
Likewife,  becaufe  BFnFC,  HB^zr 
4[Z]HFC  +  HC-(by  8.  2.).  Where- 
f  ore  D  H  -  +H  C~4  OH  F  B+H  C- ; 
.andDH-z:40HFB;  thatis,  DH*  ' 
r:  Uie  reólangle  contained  under  the  ab« 
Icifs  HF,  and  the  parameter  of  the  axis. 

2.  When  the  diameter  is  not  the  axis : 
let  EN  (ibid,  fig.  3  and  4.)  be  drawn 
perpendicular  lo  the  diameter  A  D,  and 
E  L  an  ordinate  lo  itj  and  let  D  be  the 
vértex  of  the  diameter, 

Then  íliall  EN*  —  tothe  reflangle  con- 
tained under  the  abfcifs  L  D,  and  the 
parameter  of  the  axis.  For  let  D  K  be 
drawn  parallel  to  L  E,  and  confcquently 
a  tangent  to  the  parábola  in  the  point  D  ; 
and  let  it  meet  ihe  axis  inK:  letEF 
AB  the  difcflrixj  and  on  the  center 


E,  with  the  radius  E  F,  defcríbe  a  cir- 
cle, wbich  will  touch  the  direóírix  in  F, 
and  pafs  through  the  focus  C  :  then  join 
A  C,  which  will  meet  the  circle  again 
in  H,  and  the  right  lines  DK,  LE.  in 
the  points  P,  G  i  and,  finally,  let  L  E 
meet  the  axis  in  O. 

Now  fmcethe  angles  CPK,  CBA  are 
right,  and  the  angle  BCP  common,  the 
triangles  C  B  A,  C  P  K  are  equiangular  : 
and  AC  :  CB(or  CK  :  CP)  ::  OK: 
GP;  and  A  C  x  G  P  rr  O  K  x  C  B. 
Again,  becaufeC  A=:  iCP,  and  CH 
zzíCG,  AHnisGP;  and  conie- 
quently  the  □  C  AH  nCAxiGP- 

OKxaCB.  But,EN*ziFA*=a 
C  A  H  j  and  confequently,  EN*  — 
O  K  X  2  C  B  n  the  n  contained  under 
the  abfcifs,  LD,  and  the  parameter  of  the 
axis.    Q^E.  D. 

Henee,  i.  The  fquares  of  the  perpen- 
diculars, drawn  from  any  points  of  the 
parábola  to  any  diameters,  are  to  ore 
another  as  the  abfciíTas  intercepted  be- 
tween  the  vértices  of  the  diameters  and 
the  ordinates  applied  to  them  from  the 
fame  points. 

a.  The  fquares  of  the  ordinates,  applied 
to  the  fame  diameter,  are  to  each  othfer 
as  theabrciíTas  between  eatíh  of  them  and 
the  vértex  of  the  diameter.  For  let  E  L, 
Q^R  (íbid.  fig.  3.  4.)  he. ordinates  tothe 
fame  diameter  D  N  j  and  let  E  N,  he 
perpendiculars  to  ir.  Then,  on  account 
of  the  equiangular  triangles  ELN, 
QRS,  EL*  :  (1r*::EN^:CIS*5  that 
is,  as  tbe  abfcifs  D  L  tothe  abfcifs  DR. 
Pfop.  V.  If  from  any  point  of  a  para- 
bola  E  (ibid.  fig.  3  and  4,)  an  ordinate 
EL  be  applitd  to  the  diameter  AD; 
,  then  íliall  the  fquare  of  EL  be  equal  to 
the  re¿langle  contained  under  the  abfcifs 
D  L,  and  the  latus  reólum  or  parameter 
of  that  diameter. 

For,  finceQR=zDK,  QR*  will  be  equal 
toDM*  +  MK*;but  (by  cafe  i.  of 
prop.  4.)  DM*zz4[Z]M(iB;  and 
becaufe  M Q=(il<:,  M K  *  =4 }AQ¿ i 
wherefore  QJ<*:=4aMQJ+4M  QJ-j 
that  is,  to  4 CZjQ^MB.  But MQ=QK 
r=DR,  and  MBzzDAj  wherefore 
(iR*=4aRDA:  and  becaufe  QR, 
E  L  are  ordinates  to  the  diameter  AD, 
QR^(hy  cor.  2.  of  prop.  4.)  :  EL*(::KD 
:LD)::  4aRDA:4aLDA. 
ThereforeEL*— 4aLDA,  orthe  rea- 
angle  contained  under  the  abfcifs  LD, 

and 
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and  fhe  parameter  of  the  díameter  A  D  : 
and  from  this  property,  Apolloníns  cali  • 
ed  the  curve  a  parábola.  E.  D. 
Prop.  VI.  If  from  any  point  of  a  para- 
bola,  A  fibiíí.  fig.  6.)  there  be  drawn  an 
ordinate,  AC,  to  the  diameter  BC;  and 
a  tangent  10  the  parábola  in  A,  meeting 
t!>e  diameter  ín  D  :  then  (hall  the  feg- 
inent  of  the  diameter,  C  D,  intercepfed 
between  the  ordinate  and  the  tangent,  be 
biíTeóled'in  the  vértex  of  the  diameter 
For  leí  B  E  be  drawn  parallel  to  A  D,  it 
will  be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  A  E  j 
and  the  abfcifs  B  C  will  be  equal  to  the 
abfcifs  A  E,  or  B  D.  Q^E.  D. 
Henee,  if  A  C  be  an  ordinate  to  B  C, 
and  AD  be  drawn  fo  as  to  make  B  D  zz 
D  C,  then  is  A  D  a  tangent  to  the  pará- 
bola. Alfo  the  fegment  of  the  tangent, 
A  D,  intercepted  between  the  diameter 
and  point  of  contafl:,  ¡s  biíTefíed  by  a 
tangent  B  G,  paíTing  ihrough  the  vértex 
of  D  C. 

Qartefian  Parábola,  ís  a  curve  of  the 
fecond  order,  expreíTed  by  the  equation 
xy:z:  a  x'^-\-b  x"^  c  X  •\'  containing 
four  infinite  legs,  <viz.  two  hyperbolic 
ones,  M  M,  B  (píate  CXCII,  fig.  7.) 
(A  E  being  the  afymptote)  tending  con- 
trary  waysj  and  two  parabolic  legs  B  N, 
MN  joining  them,  being  the  fjxiy-fixth 
fpecies  of  lines  of  the  ihird  order,  ac- 
cording  to  SIr  Ifaac  Newton,  called  by 
him  a  trldent :  it  is  made  ufe  of  by  Des 
Caites,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Geome- 
try,  for  finding  the  roots  of  equations  of 
fix  dimenfions  by  its  interíe6\ions  with  a 
cirrie.  Its  raoft  fmiple  equation  is  xy 
x'^-\-a^f  and  the  points  ihroughwhich 
it  is  to  pafs,  may  be  eafily  found  by  means 
of  a  common  parábola,  whofe  amcifs  is 
ax--\'bx-\-c,  and  an  hyperbola  whofe 

abfcifs  is  — j  for  V  will  be  equal  to  the 

X 

fum  or  difference  of  the  correfpondent  or- 
dinates  of  this  parábola  and  hyperbola. 

DiverghifT  Parábola,  a  ñame  given  by  Sir 
liaac  Ntwton  to  five  different  lines  of  the 
third  order,  expreíTed  by  the  equation 
yy^ax^  +  bx^'\-cx+d, 

9^adrature  of  the  Parábola.  See  the 
aiticle  Quadrature. 

PAR ABOL AN,  farabolatjus y  in  antiquity, 

,  a  kind  of  gladiator,  who  ruflied  upon 
death.    See  the  anide  Gladiator. 

PARABOLIC  ASYMPTOTE,  in  georne- 
try,  is  ufed  for  a  parabolic  line  ap- 
proaching  to  a  curve,  fo  that  they  never 
meet ;  yet,  by  producing  both  indefinite- 
ly,  their  diílance  from  cach  other  be- 


comes  lefs  (han  any  given  líne.  Mac 
Laurin  obferves,  that  there  may  be  as 
many  different  ki'nds  of  thefe  afymptotes 
as  there  are  parábolas  of  different  orders. 
See  Parábola  and  Asymptote. 
When  a  curve  has  a  comrnon  parábola 
for  its  afymptote,  the  raiio  of  the  fub- 
tangent  to  the  abfcifs  approaches  conti- 
nually  to  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  when 
the  axis  of  the  parábola  coincides  with 
the  bafe ;  but  this  ratio  of  the  fubtangcnt 
to  the  abfcifs  approaches  to  that  of  one 
to  two,  when  the  axis  fs  ptrpendicular 
to  the  bafe.    And  by  obferving  the  limit 
to  which  the  ratio  of  the  fubtangent  and 
abfcifs  approaches,  parabolic  afymptotes 
of  various  kinds  may  be  difcovfred. 
Parabolic  conoid,  in  geometry,  a  folid 
generated  by  th|e  rotation  of  a  parábola 
ahout  its  axis  :  its  folidlty  is      f  of  that 
of  its  circumfcribing  cylinder. 
The  circles,  conceived  to  be  the  elements 
of  this  figure,  are  in  arithmetical  propor- 
tion,  decreafmg  towards  the  vértex. 
A  parabolic  conoid  is  to  a  cylinder  of 
the  fame  bafe  and  height,  as  i  to  2,  and 
to  a  cone  of  the  fame  bafe  and.  height,  as 
1  I  to  I.    See  the  article  Gauging. 
Parabolic  cuneus,  a  folid  figure  form- 
ed  by  multiplying  all  the  D  B's  (píate 
CXCn.  fig.  8.)  into  the  D  S's ;  or, 
which  amounls  to  the  fame,  on  the  bale 
APB  erefl  a  prifm,  whofe  altitude  is, 
ASj  this  will  be  a  parabolical  cuneus, 
which  of  neceífiry  will  be  equal  to  che 
parabolical  pyramídoid,  as  the  componcnt 
reílangles  in  one  are  ieverally  equal  to 
all  the  component  fquares  in  the  other, 
Parabolic  pyramidoid,  a  folid  figure 
generated  by  fuppofing  all  the  fquares  of 
the  ordinate  appücates  in  the  parábola  fo 
placed,  as  that  the  axis  fliall  pafs  througK 
all  the  centers  at  right  angles ;  in  which 
cafe,  the  aggregate  of  the  planes  will 
form  the  parabolic  pyramidoid. 
The  íblidity  hereof  is  had  by  multiply- 
ing the  bale  by  half  the  altitude,  the 
reafon  of  which  is  obvious  ;  for  the  com- 
ponent planes  being  a  feries  of  arithme- 
tical proportionals  beginning  from  o, 
iheir  fum  will  be  equal  to  the  extremes 
multiplied  by  half  the  number  of  terms. 
Parabolic  space,  the  arca  contíHned  be- 
tween any  entire  ordinate  as  V  V  (píate 
CXCII.  fig.  9.)  and  the  curve  of  the  in- 
cumbent  parábola. 

The  parabolic  fpace  is  to  the  rcdlangle 
of  the  femi-ordinate  into  the  abfcifs,  as 
a,  to  3  i  to  a  triangle  infrribcd  on  the  or- 
dinate as  a  bafe,  it  is  as  4  lo  3. 

II  Y  z  Every 
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Every  paraboHcal  and  paraboloidical  fpace 
is  to  ihe  reélangle  of  ihe  lemiordinate 
into  the  abícifs,  as  r  xj  {7!¡-\- r)  xo  xy\ 
that  is,  í^s  r  to     -f  r. 

S ¿gmcfit  of  ¿iFakabolic  space,  is  that 
í'pace  inclucied  beiween  two  ordinales. 

Parabolic  SPINDLE,  in  gauging;  a  caík 
of  the  fecond  variety  is  crtlled  the  raiddle 
fiuftum  of  a  parabolic  fpindle. 
The  parabolic  fpindle  is  eíght-fifteenths 
of  iís  circumfcriblng  cylindeV. 

PARABOLOIDES,  a  ñame  given  to  pa- 
rábolas of  the  higher  kind,  which  are  al- 
gebraic  curves.    See  the  r.riicle  Curve. 

PARACENTESIS,  an  optration  in  fur- 
gery,  commonly  cilled  tipping. 
ín  a  p:iracentefis  of  ihe  abdomen,  in  or- 
der  to  diíchaiT^e  ihe  water  containtd  in 
drcpficai  rubj-jíts,  the  helt  niethod  is  to 
lay  ihe  paiicnl  on  ihe  fideof  his  hed,  and 
to  inferí  the  trocar  into  the  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, at  or  about  the  diíhnce  cf  eight 
fingers-breadth  from  tlie  navel,  or  in  the 
middie  üf  the  fpace  between  the  navel 
snd  the  angle  of  the  os  ilimn,  and  aftt-r 
drawing  out  the  íliarp  pointed  bodkin 
fronv  tiie  cannula,  vyhith  is  left  in  the 
wound,  fo  much  of  the  v\'ater  may  be 
drawn  oír  at  a  time  as  the  patient  can 
weil  bear  5  and  if  the  patient  does  not 
grow  faipt,  the  whole  quantity  may  be 
drawn  off  at  once.  Ir»  order  to  keep 
bim  from  fainting,  th.e  íurgeon,  or  his 
aífiñant,  muft  prcfs  boih  his  hands  on  • 
cach  fide  of  the  abdomtn  diiring  the  ope- 
ration  5  or  a  bread  linnen-fwaih  peifo- 
rated  in  the  middie,  may  be  put  round 
the  abdomen,  and  gradiiaUy  drawn 
ti^hter  till  all  the  waier  ¡s  evscuaied  ; 
afier  which  a  flinnel  con-irrcf^,  dipped 
in  fpirits  of  wine,  may  be  placed  on  the 
wound,  and  retained  by  a  tigh.t  roüer. 
3t  ihe  patient  can  only  bear  to  ha  ve  a 
fcw  uounds  cf  water  takfn  at  a  time,  as 
the  wound  is  but  ímali  and  almoít  clofes 
of  ilíelf,  it  may  be  dreüed  only  wiih  a 
ccuple  of  (quare  compreíTes,  a  plaíltr 
and  bandagfcj  and  if  his  firength  will 
permit,  the  optr?.:icn  may  be  repeated 
the  next  day  on  ihe  olher  fide  of  the  ab- 
domen; and  fo  on  the  third  day,  abcut 
tvVo  ñngers-brtadíh  from  ihe  laíl  peí  fo- 
ralion  :  freílv  woun;Ís  are  made,  rathcr 
than  to  keep  open  the  firíi,  becaule 
Avounds  kept  open  in  hydropical  fub- 
jefls,  are  in  dangirr  of  mortifying. 
Jn  a  p3racentefis  cf  the  thorax,- to  dif- 
chi^rge  wat^r,  h|ood,  matrer,  or  fuch 
pilícf  pretei  ji.iinr¿l  lui^fianc^á  as  are  tlitre  . 
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lodged,  ¡t  is  nsceíTary  to  coníider,  bc- 
fore  the  operation,  in  which  fide  of  ihe 
thorax  the  maiter  is  contained,  and  what 
part  of  that  cnvity  is  moft  proper  to  be 
perfora ted.  In  order  to  dií'cover  the 
íiríl,  the  furgeon  íhould  learn  in  which 
fide  the  patient  has  before  had  any  pain 
or  infl.ímmation  ;  in  what  part  he  per- 
ceives  the  weight  and  flu6luation  of  mat- 
ter'j  oñ  which  fide  he  can  lieeafier  than 
on  the  other  :  for  that  is  iifually  the 
fide  affefled;  the  perfon  not  being  able 
to  lie  on  the  found  fide,  becaulc  cf  the 
weight  or  prefiure  of  the  maiter  on  the 
niediaflinum  ;  and,  lalHy,  he  may  gene- 
jally  perceive  fome  tumcur,  or  inflam- 
matory  beat  on  the  fide  affeóled.  Hn*- 
ing  difcovered  which  fide  of  the  thorax 
is  to  be  perforated,  the  operation  may 
ihen  be  fafely  performed  between  the 
fecond  and  third  of  the  fpurious  ribs  en 
the  left  fide,  or  between  the  third  and 
fourth  on  the  right  fide,  counting  from 
beíow  upwards,  ib  as  to  be  nbout  five  or 
íix  fingers.breadth  from  the  fpinc  of  the 
back,  and  as  much  bdow  ihe  angle  of 
the  fcspula.  The  furgeon  having  mirk- 
ed  the  defcribed  place  wiih  ink,  and 
taken  up  the  iníeguments  between  his 
own  fingers  and  thofe  of  an  aííiítant,  as 
in  cutting  iífues,  he  makes  an  incifion 
about  two  inches  long,  according  «o  the 
courfe  of  the  ribí ;  then  cauiioufly  di- 
vides the  intercoíhi  muleles  and  pleura 
by  a.tranfvdfe  incifion  with  the  fcalpel  j 
and  having  introduced  the  cannula,  the 
contained  humours  of  the  thorax  are 
thereby  difcharged.  During  the  ope- 
ration the  patient  íhould  be  retained  in 
an  ineüned  porture,,  by  which  means  the 
ribs  will  be  elevated  more  from  each 
other,  and  a  large  fpace  made  for  the 
incifion  3  and  a  fuíTicient  opening  being 
made  in  the  thorax,  the  finger  is  then  lo 
be  introduced,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
lungs  from  its  adhefions  to  the  pleura, 
and  to  make  way  for  the  peccant  hu- 
mours. Aficr  thefe  are  difcharged,  the 
orífice  cf  the  wound  is  to  be  ftopped  vviíh 
a  pipce  cf  foft  linen  rrtg  rolíed  up,  by 
which  it  may  be  kept  open  for  futurc 
difchargesj  but  over  the  orífice  of  the 
wound  is  to  be  applied  foft  lint,  faftened 
wiih.  thread,  and  over  that  a  plaíler, 
cpmprsfs  and  bandage.  The  dreífing 
may  aíterwards  be  made  once  or  twice 
a  day,  difchsrging  and  wafiiing  out  the 
matierby  injeftíng  a  deco6\icn  of  vul- 
nerary  b£r¿s.  Thefe  ¡njeólions  lliould 
be  contiaücd  liji  thcy  aie  obferved  to  re- 
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turn  clean,  nnd  unmixed  wíth  bloody  or 
puruleiit  nialter,  which  ís  a  fign  the  parts 
are  healed ;  on  which  the  convoluted 
linen-fag  and  lint  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  ihe  reft  of  the  cure  completed,  as 
c]ire6>ed  iinder  wounds  of  the  thorax. 
For  the  method  of  performing  a  paracen- 
tefis  of  the  fcrotum,  fee  HydríDCELe. 
PARACENTRIC  motion,  in  aftrono- 
my,  denotes  fo  niucli  as  a  revolving 
planet  approaches  neaier  to,  or  recedes 
from,  the  fun,  or  center  of  attraé^ion. 
Thus  S  B  -  S  A  =z  B  (píate  CXCIII. 
fig.  4.)  is  ihe  paraceniric  motion  of  the 
planet  A. 

Paracentric  folicitation  of  gra'vify,  is 
muchthe  ínmewith  the ceniripetal  forcej 
and,  in  aftronomy,  is  expreíTed  by  the  line 
AL  (¡bid.)  drawn  from  the  poínt  A  pa- 
rallel  to  the  ra  y  S  B,  infinitely  near  S  B, 
till  it  interre¿\  ihe  tangent  B  L. 

PARACLET,  the  comfoR-TER,  a  ñame 
given  to  the  Holy  Ghoít.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  TiuNiTY. 

PARAGYN ANCHE,  or  Par asyn an- 
che.   See  the  article  Parasyn  anche, 

PARADE,  the  placing  any  thing  to  pub- 
h'c  view,  with  ail  íts  advántages'  and 
ornaments. 

PaRade,  in  war,  is  a  place  where  the  troops 
meet  to  go  upon  guard,  or  any  olher  íer- 
vlce, 

In  a  garrifon  where  there  are  two, 
tliree,  or  more  regiments,  each  have 
thcir  parade  appointed,  where  they  are  to 
mcet  upon  all  occafions,  efpecially  upon 
any  alarm.  And  in  a  camp,  all  parties, 
convoys,  and  detachments  have  a  parad- 
ing  place  appointed  them  at  the  head  of 
fome  regiment. 

Parade,  in  fencing,  ís  the  aílion  of  parry- 
ing  or  turning  ofF  any  thrult.  See  the 
articifi  Parrying. 

PARADIGM,  an  example  or  inftance'  of 
iometiiing  faid  or  done. 

PARADISE,  a  term  principally  ufed  for 
the  garden  cf  Edén,  inv/hich  Adiim  and 
Eve  were  placed  immediately  upon  their 

'  creation. 

As  lo  this  terreftrial  paradife,  there  have 
been  many  enqniries  about  its  íituaiion. 
It  has  been  placed  in  the  third  heaven, 
in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  in  the  moon  it- 
felf,  in  the  middle  región  of  the  air, 
above  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  in  tlve 
place  pofíefltd  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
under  the  arélic  pole.  The  Jearned 
Sueiiirs  places  il  upon  the  river  that  is 
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produced  by  the  conjun<5lion  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  now  called  the  river  of 
the  Arabs,  between  this  conjunélion  and 
the  divifion  made  by  the  fame  river  be- 
fore  it  falls  into  the  Perfian  fea.  Other 
geographers  have  placed  it  in  Armenia, 
between  the  fources  of  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphr^teF,  the  Araxis,  and  the  Phaíis, 
which  they  fiippofe  .to  be  the  four  rivers 
defcribed  by  Mofes. 

The  celeftial  paradife  is  that  place  of 
puré  and  refined  delight,  in  which  the 
Ibulsof  the  bleíftd  enjoy  everlafting  hap- 
pinefs.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  freqiiently  ufed 
in  the  New  Teftament :  our  Saviour  tells 
the  penitent  thief  on  the  ciofs,  This 
day  ftialt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradife 
and  St.  P.íul  fpeaking  of  himfelf  in  the 
third  perfon,  fays,  I  knew  a  man  wha 
was  caught  up  into  paradife,.  and  heard 
unfpeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lavv- 
ful  for  a  man  to  utter.'* 
Mahomet  has  piomiíed  his  fpllowers  a 
paradiíé  of  mere  fenfual  deüghts. 

Bird  0/ P A  r  a  D I  s  E ,  paradifeeaj  in  orn i tho - 
logy,  a  genus  of  bírds  of  the  order  of  the 
picaí,  the  beak  of  which  is  of  a  cultrato- 
tubulated  form,  and  acutej  the  forehead 
is  gibbous,  and  the  two  middle  fcatbers 
are  extremely  long,  and  vcry  firm. 
Of  ihia  genus  there  área  great  many  ele- 
gant  fpecies.  i.  The  greater  bird  of  pa- 
radife, about  the  fize  of  a  black-t>¡rd  ; 
in  which,  what  may  be  called  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  fpiing  fronn 
therump,  and  are  only  the  ftems  of  fea- 
thers  without  the  web. 
a.  The  fuppofcd  king  of  the  greater 
birds  of  paradife  j  being  about  the  fize 
of  a  chaffinch,  only  that  the  bilí  is  longer, 
and  the  legs  ftroüger  in  proportion  :  ¡t 
has  a  very  íhort  tail,  from  the  middle  of 
which  fpring  two  rigid  ílems  of  feathers, 
which  at  the  points  are  befet  with  a  web 
on  one  fide,  and  curled. 
3.  The  pyed  and  crefted  bird  of  para- 
dife, with  two  extraordinary  long  tail- 
feathers:  it  is  nearly  of  the  fize  cfthe 
fecond  fpecies. 

PARADOX,  in  philofophy,  a  propoíition 
feemingly  abfurd,  as  being  conirary  to 
fome  received  opinión  5  but  yet  true  in 
faa.  ^ 

No  fcience  abounds  more  with  parodoxes 
than  geometry  :  thus,  that  a  right  iine 
íliould  continually  aproach  to  the  hyper- 
bola,  and  yet  never  reach  it,  is  a  true 
paradoxj  and  in  the  fame  manner,  a 
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fpiral  may  continually  approach  to  a 
point,  ai;d  yet  not  reach  it,  in  any  num- 
ber  of  revolutíons,  however  great. 

PAR-^A,  iTDSCULAPlUS's  SERPENT,  ín 

zoology,  a  fpecíes  of  coluber,  vvith  ihe 
ícuta  of  the  aibciomen  one  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  the  fquamas  of  the  tail  foriy  • 
tvvo.    See  the  article  Coluber. 

PARAGE,  in  law,  an  equality  of  blood 
or  dignity,  but  efpecially  of  land,  in  the 
partition  of  an  inheritance  between  co- 
lieii  ?.    See  the  article  Heir. 

PARAGOGE,  in  grammar,  a  figure where- 
by  a.letter  cr  fyllable  is  added  to  the  end 
of  a  word  j  as  medf  for  me dicier^  for 
díciy  Scc. 

PARAGORICS,  or  Paregorics.  See 
the  articles  Paregorics. 

PARAGOYA,  one  of  the  Phib'ppine 
i/land?;,  a  liitle  north  of  Borneo. 

PARAGRAPH,  in  general,  denotes  a  fec- 
tion  or  divifion  of  a  chapter,  and  in  re- 
fei enees  is  niarked  thus  ^. 

PARAGUAY,  or  La  plata,  a  provincc 
of  South  America,  fubje^  to  Spain,  lies 
beiwetn  la^  and  37^  íbuih  !at.  and  be- 
tween 50**  and  75°  weft  long. 
The  paraguay-tea,  fo  much  valued  in 
Perú,  Chiíi,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  is  the  produce  of  a  íhrub,  the 
genu5  of  which  is  not  known  :  its  leaves 
are  faid  to  be  like  tliofe  of  fena,  and  in- 
í'ufed  in  hot-vvater,  yield  a  tea  not  un- 
like  that  obíaincd  from  the  oriental  kind. 
See  the  anide  Tea. 

PARAIBA,  the  moíl  northern  province 
ofBrafil,  fituatedon  the  fouth-fide  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amazon. 

PARALEPSIS,  7ra;:aX£4ií,  ¡n  rhetoric,  ihe 
preience  of  pafllng  over  a  thing,  and  yet 
mentioning  ir  by  the  bye, 

PARALIPOMENA,  TrapxXtiTtofxivn,  in 
niaiters  of  literature,  denotes  a  fupple- 
ment  of  things  omitted  in  a  preceding 
vvork. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles,  in  the 
canon  of  the  fcripture,  are  often  termed 
paralipomena,  as  bcing  a  kind  of  fupple- 
inent  to  thoie  of  King?..  See  the  articles 
Chronicles  and  Kt^c?. 
PARALLAC TIC,  in^eneral,  fomething 
relating  to  the  parallax  of  heavenly  bo- 
dies.    See  the  article  Parallax. 
The  parallaftic  angle  of  a  íbr,  d^c,  is 
the  differencc  of  theangles  CEA,  (píate 
CXCIII.  ñg,  5.  n*' I .) BTA,  under  which 
its  true  and  appar^c  diítance  from  the 
zenith  is  feen  j  or,  which  is  íhe  fame 
thing,  it  is  the  angle  T  SE. 
The  fines  of  the  parallailicangles  A  LT, 


A  S  T  (ilnd.  n**  ».)  at  the  faraeorequaí 
diftances,  Z  S,  from  the  zeniih,  are  ¡n  the 
reciprocal  ratio  of  the  diftances  TL,  and 
TS,  from  the  ccnter  of  the  earth. 
Parallactic  machine,  that  reprefented 
in  píate  CXCIII.  fíg.  6.  n^  i.  the  ufe  of 
which  is  to  find,  at  any  hour  of  the  d;íy,  a 
ftar  whofe  declinatíon  and  ijght  afcenOon 
Í9  given.  Its  conftruñion  is  thus :  upan 
the  frame  ABDC  ftands  two  pieces  of 
wood  K  S,  O  R,  placed  obliquelyj  thefe 
fupport  a  kind  of  trapezium  S  i  2  G, 
formed  likewife  of  wood  :  in  the  middle 
of  this  trapezium  ¡s  a  cylindrical  wooden 
axis,  which  at  one  end  refts  upon  the 
íide  I  a>  and  at  the  other  end  upon  the 
fide  SG;  both  which  are  perforatcd  for 
this  purpofe,  The  lower  end  of  this  axia 
coincides  with  the  center  of  a  circle  de- 
Jineated  upon  the  piece  i  2,  as  repre- 
fented  ibid.  a.  this  circle  is  furnlíhed 
with  an  index,  that  moves  round  it,  in 
proportion  as  the  axis  turns.  The  upper 
end  of  the  axis  is  placed  between  two 
concave  femi-circles  N,  Q^»  which  may 
be  fcrewed  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  allow  the  end  of  the  axis  only  fuffi- 
cient  room  to  move  :  one  of  thefe  femi- 
circlcs  is  graduatedj  and  this  end  of  the 
axis  foflains  the  piece  of  wood  X  Z,  hol- 
lowed  fo  as  to  receive  the  telefcope  L  L, 
and  wiih  a  channel  cut  in  it  fo  as  to  niovc 
upon  the  axis;  the  degrees  of  which 
movement  are  marked  by  an  index,  that 
turns  round  the  femi-circle  N  This 
axis  has,  by  this  means,  two  molions, 
one  from  right  to  Itft  about  the  point  3, 
and  the  other  up  and  down  about  the 
point  4  ;  the  former  being  from  eaft  to 
weft,  when  the  machine  ¡s  propcrly 
placed,  and  the  other  from  fouth  to 
north. 

In  order  to  adjuft  the  machine,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  axis  and  the  vertical  SV, 
muft  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
at  the  place  where  the  obfervation  is 
made  :  then  the  machine  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  fituatÍQn  E  F,  fo  that  the  a.xis  G  3 
may  coincide  with  the  meridian  of  the 
place.  Then  the  telefcope  is  moved  up 
and  down,  till  the  index  4  mark  upon 
the  femi- circle  506  the  degree  of  the 
dfeclinaiion  of  the  ftar ;  which  ought  to 
be  from  o  towards  6,  when  the  declina- 
tion  is  foulhern  ;  and  from  o  towards  5, 
when  the  declination  is  northern.  Then, 
by  means  of  the  right  afcenfion,  find  when 
the  ftar  vvill  be  on  the  meridian  i  and 
converting  the  time  between  noon  and 
the  hour  given  intQ  degrees,  this  will 

give 
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gíve  tbe  afcenfional  dífference ;  which 
jnuft  be  marked  by  turning  the  axis  of 
the  machine,  till  the  índex  3  llands  over 
the  degree  of  right  afcenfion,  which  fliould 
befrom  otowards  a,  when  the  ftar  is  not 
arfived  at  the  meridian  ;  and  fiom  o  to- 
v/ards  i,  when  it  hath  paíTed  the  meridian. 
In  this  fituation  of  the  machine,  the 
center  of  the  telefcope  will  be  dire¿\ed 
towards  the  ílar  fought,  which  may  be 
thus  fecn  even  in  the  day-time* 
PARALLAX,  TTct^aXXafíf,  in  aftronom5', 
denotes  a  change  of  ihe  apparent  place 
of  any  heavenly  body,  caufed  by  being 
feen  from  diflferent  points  of  view  j  or  it 
ís  the  difFerence  between  the  true  and  ap- 
parent dillance  of  any  heavenly  body 
from  the  zenith. 

Thus  kt  AB  (píate  CXCIIL  fig.  7.) 
by  a  quadrant  of  a  great  circle  on  the 
earth's  furface,  A  the  place  of  the  fpec- 
tator,  and  the  point  V  in  the  heavens 
the  vértex  and  zenith.  Let  VN  H  repre- 
fent  the  ftarry  firmament,  AD  the  fen- 
fible  horizon,  in  which  fuppofe  the  ftar 
C  to  be  feen,  whofe  diftance  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  is  T  C.  If  this  ftar 
vvere  obferved  from  the  center  T,  it 
vvould  appear  in  the  firmament  in  E, 
and  elevated  above  the  horizon  by  the 
arch  D  E  :  this  point  E  is  called  the  true 
place  of  the  phasnomenon  or  ftar.  But 
an  obferver  viewing  it  from  the  furface 
oí  the  earth  at  A,  will  fee  it  at  D,  which 
is  called  its  viíible  or  apparent  place  ; 
and  the  arch  DE,  the  diftance  between 
tbe  true  and  vifible  place,  is  what  aftro- 
nomers  cali  the  parallax  of  the  ftar,  or 
oiher  phasnomenon. 

If  the  ftar  rife  hígher  above  the  horizon 
toM,  its  true  place  vifible  from  the  cen- 
ter is  P,  and  its  apparent  place  N  5 
whence  its  parallax  will  be  the  arch  P  N, 
which  is  lefs  than  ihe  arch  DE.  The 
horizontal  parallax,  therefore,  i?  the 
greateft  ;  and  the  higher  a  ftar  rifes,  the 
lefs  is  its  parallax  5  and  if  it  fliould  come 
to  the  vértex  or  zenith,  it  would  have  no 
parallax  at  all  :  for  when  it  is  in  Q^,  it 
is  feen  both  from  T  and  A  in  the  fame 
line  TAV,  and  there  is  no  difFerence 
between  its  true  and  apparent  or  vifible 
place.  Again,  the  farther  a  ftar  is  dif- 
tant  from  the  earth,  fo  much  the  lefs 
is  its  parallax  :  thus  the  parallax  of  the 
ftar  F  is  only  G  D,  which  is  lefs  than 
DE  the  parallax  qf  C.  Henee  it  is  plain, 
that  the  parallax  is  the  diflerence  of  the 
diílances  of  a  ftar  from  the  zenith  when 
ften  from  ihe  cenier  and  from  the  jur- 
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face  of  the  earth  :  for  the  true  diftance 
of  the  ftar  M  from  the  zenith  is  the  arch 
V  P,  and  its  apparent  diftance  V  N,  the  * 
difference  between  which  P  N  is  the  pa- 
rallax. 

Thefe  diftances  are  meafured  by  the  an- 
gles  VTM,  andVAM,  but  VAM- 
VTMzrT  M  A.    For  the  external  an- 
gleVAMnLATM+LAMT,  the 
two  inwrird  and  oppofiie  angles  ;  fo  that 
AMT  meafures the  parallax,  and  uppn 
that  account  is  ilfelf  frequcntly  called  the 
parallax:  and  this  is  always  the  angle 
under  which  the  femi-diameter  ,cf  the 
earth  AT,  appears  to  an  eye  placed  in 
th^  ftar  5  and  therefore  where  this  femi- 
diameter  is  feen  direólíy,  there  the  pa- 
rallax is  greateft,  ^iz,  in  the  horizon, 
When  the  ftar  rifes  higher,  ihe  fine^of 
the  parallax  is  always  to  the  fine  of  the 
ftar's  diftance  from  the  zenith,  as  the 
femi-diameter  of  the  earth  to  the  diftance 
of  the  ftar  from  the  earth's  center :  henee 
if  the  parallax  of  a  ftar  be  known  at  any 
one  diftance  from  the  zenith,  we  can  fínd 
its  parallax  atany  other  diftance. 
If  we  have  the  diftance  of  a  ftar  from 
the  earth,  wecan  eafily  find  its  parallax  : 
for  on  the  triangle  TAC  (ibiJ.)  reíhn- 
guiar  at  A,  having  the  femr-diameier  üf 
the  earth,  and  TC  the  diftance  of  the 
ftar,  the  angle  AjC  T,  which  is  the  ho- 
rizontal parallax,  is  found  by  irígoro- 
metry ;  and,  on  the  othcr  hand ,  if  we 
have  this  parallax,  we  can  find  the  dif- 
tance of  the  ftar;  fince  in  the  i'ame  tri- 
angle, having  A T,  and  theLACT, 
the  diftance  TC  may  beeafily  íound. 
Aftronomers,  therefore,  have  invented . 
feveral  methods  for  findíng  the  parallaxes 
of  ftars,  in  order  thereby  to  difc«ver 
their  diftances  from  the  earth.  How- 
ever,  the  fixed  ftars  are  fo  remote  as  to 
have  no  fenfible  parallax  ;  and  even  the 
fun,  and  all  the  primary  planets,  except 
mars  and  venus  when  in  perigee,  are  at 
fo  great  diftances  from  the  earth,  that 
their  parallax  is  too  fmall  to  be  obferved, 
In  the  moon,  ¡Rdeed,   the  parallax  is 
found  to  be  very  confiderable,  which  n" 
the  honzon  amounts  to  a  degree  or  mor*- , 
and  may  be  found  thus  :  in  an  eclipfeov 
the  moon,  obferve  when  both  its  horns 
are  in  the  fame  vertical  circle,  and  at 
that  inftant  take  the  altitudes  cf  bcth 
horns:  the  difFerence  of  the'e  two  alti- 
tudes being  halved  and  addéd  to  the  leaf^, 
or  fubtraíied  from  the  greateft,  givia 
nearly  the  vifible  or  apparent  altitude  of 
the  raoon's  center ;  and  the  true  altitude 
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j$  nesily  equal  to  the  altítudeof  the  cen- 
'  ter  of  the  fliadow  at  that  time.  Now  we 
knovvT  the  altilude  of  the  íliadow,  becaufe 
we  know  the  place  of  ihe  fun  in  the  eclip- 
tic,  and  its  depreíTion  under  the  horizon, 
xvhich  is  equal  to  the  altitude  cf  theop- 
pofite  pointrf  the  ecliptic  in  which  is  the 
center  of  the  íhadow.  And  therefore 
having  both  the  true  altítudeof  the  moon 
and  the  apparent  altitude,  the  diíFerence 
of  thefe  is  the  parailax  required.  But 
as  the  parailax  of  the  moon  increafes  as 
íhe  approaches  towards  the  earth,  cr  the 
perigaeum  of  her  orbit ;  therefore  aílro- 
nomers  have  made  tables,  which  íliew 
the  horizontal  parailax  for  every  degree 
of  its  anomaly, 

The  parailax  always  dlminíflies  the  al- 
•  titude  of  a  phaenomenon,  or  makes  it  ap- 
pear  lower  than  it  vvould  do,  if  vievved 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  ;  and  ihís 
change  of  the  altitude  may,  according  to 
the  different  fituation  of  the  ecliptic  and 
equator  in  refpeft  of  the  horizon  of  the 
fpe61ator,  caufe  a  change  of  the  latitude, 
longitude,  declination  and  right  áfcen- 
fionof  any  phaenomenon,  which  is  called 
their  parailax.  The  parailax,  therefore, 
increafes  the  right  and  oblique  afcenfion  i 

-  diminiíhes  the  defcenfion ;  diminiílies  the 
norihern  declination  and  latitude  in  the 
eaílfrn  part,  snd  increafes  them  in  the 
weftern  j  but  increafes  the  fouthern  both 
in  the  caftcrn  and  weftern  part ;  dimi- 

-  niflies  the  longitude  in  the  weílcrn  pnrt, 
and  increafes  it  in  the  eaftern.  Henee  it 
appears,  that  the  parailax  has  juft  oppo- 
Ute  effeéls  to  refraólion.  Sea  the  artidc 
Kefraction. 

A7mual  Parallax,  the  change  of  the  ap- 
parent pJace  of  a  hcavenly  body,  which 
is  cau fed  by  bcing  viewed  from  the  earth 
in  different  parts  of  its  orbit  round  the 
fun.  See  the  article  Earth. 
The  annual  parailax  of  all  the  planets  is 
found  very  confiderable,  but  that  of  the 
fixed  ftars  is  imperceptible.    See  Star. 

Parallax,  in  levellíng,  denotes  theangle 
contained  between  the  line  of  the  true 
level,  and  ihat  of  the  apparent  leve). 

P^R  ALLEL,  in  geometry,  an  appellaííon 
given  to  iines,  furfíces,  and  bodíes  every 
where  equidiíbnt  fiom  eachotherj  and 
which,  though  infinitely  produred,  would 
revér  meet :  thus  tbc  line  O  P,  (píate 
CXCIV.  fig.  I.)  is  paraliel  to  QR. 
Geometricians  demonílrntc,  tliat  if  two 
paralleis,  O  P  and  QR  (ibid,)  be  cut  hy 
a  tranfverfe  line  STin  A  r»nd  />  j-  t .  The 
altcrnate  angles  ,v  and  y  are  equal,  2. 


The  externa!  angle  u  is  equal  to  the  ín^ 
ternal  oppofite  onejr.  And,  3.  The  two 
internal  oppófite  ones  x  and  are  alfo 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 
It  is  íliewn  on  the  principies  of  optics, 
that  if  the  eye  be  placed  between  two 
párallel  lines,  thcy  will  appear  to  con- 
verge towards  a  point  oppófite  to  the  eye. 
And  if  they  run  to  fuch  a  length,  as  that 
the  diftancc  between  them  be  but  as  a 
point  thereto,  they  will  there  appear  to 
coincide, 

Paraliel  lines  are  defcribed  by  letting  fall 
equal  perpendiculars,  and  drawing  lines 
through  the  extremes. 

PaRallel  planes,  are  fuch  planes  as 
have  all  the  perpendiculars  dravvn  betwixt 
them  equal  to  each  other. 

Parallel  rays,  in  optics,  are  thofe 
which  keep  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
vifible  objeft  to  the  eye,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  infinitely  remote  from  the 
objeól. 

Parallel  RULER,or  Parallelism,  an 
inftrument  confiíting  of  two  wooden, 
brafs,  Éff .  rulers  A  B,  C  D  {ibid.  fig.  4.) 
equally  broad  every  where  5  and  fo  join- 
ed  together  by  the  crofs  bladcs  E  F  and 
G  H,  as  to  open  to  different  intervals, 
accede  and  recede,  and  yet  ftill  retain 
their  parallelifm. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  ifi  obvious  j 
for  one  of  the  rulers  being  applied  toRS, 
and  the  other  withdrawn  to  a  given  point 
V,  a  right  line  AB,  drawn  by  its  edge 
through  V,'  is  a  parallel  to  R  S. 
Parallels,  or  Parallel  circles,  In 
geography,  called  alfo  parallels,  or  cir- 
cles of  latitude,  are  leíTer  circles  of  the 
fphere  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  welt 
to  eaft,  through  all  the  points  of  the  rae- 
ridian,  commcncing  from  the  equator  to 
which  they  are  parallel,  and  terminating 
with  the  poles. 

They  are  called  parallels  of  latitude,  be- 
caufe all  places  lying  under  the  fame  pa- 
rallel, have  the  fame  latitude. 

Parallels  (?/7¿7//7//í/¿?,  in  aílronomy,  are 
leífer  circles  of  the  fphere  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  imagined  to  pafs  through  every 
degree  and  minute  of  the  colures. 
They  are  reprefenied  en  ihe  globe  by  the 
divifions  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  in 
its  motion  round  the  globe,  when  fcrewcd 
over  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  See  the  ar- 
tic'.e  Globe. 

Parallels  of  aliiínde,  or  Almucan- 
TARS,  are  circles  paiallel  to  the  horizon, 
imagined  to  pafs  through  every  degree 
and  minure  of  the  nieridiarí  between  the 
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Iiorízon  and  zenith,  havíng  theír  poles 
in  tlie  zeniih. 

Tliey  are  rcprefented  on  the  globe  hy 
the  divifions  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude, 
¡n  its  motion  about  the  body  of  the  giobe, 
when  fcrewed  to  the  zeniUi. 

Parallels  of  declhation,  ín  aílronomy, 
zvt  the  fame  wiih  paralleis  of  latitude  in 
geography. 

Parallel  sphere,  that  fituatíon  of  the 
I'phere,  wherein  the  equaior  coincides 
with  ihe  horizon,  and  the  poles  with  the 
zenith  and  nadir.  See  Sphere, 
In  this  fphere  all  the  pirallels  of  the 
equator  become  parailtls  of  tiie  horizon, 
conffquently,  no  ftars  ever  rife  or  fer, 
but  all  turn  round  in  circles  parallel  lo 
the  horizon  ;  and  the  fun  when  in  the 
eqiiino£lial,  wheels  round  tlie  horizon 
the  whole  day.  After  his  rifing  ro  the 
clevated  polc,  he  never  fets  for  lix  monthsj 
anil  after  his  entering  again  on  the  other 
filie  of  iho  iine,  never  rifes  for  fix  monihs 
longer. 

This  is  the  pofition  of  the  fphere  to  fuch 
as  live  iinder  the  poles,  and  to  whom  the 
fun  is  never  above  23**  30'  high. 

Parallel  sailing,  ¡n  navigation,  is  the 
'failing  under  a  parallel  of  latitude.  See 
the  article  Navio ation. 

PARALLELEPIPED,  or  Parallelo- 
piPED,  in  geometry,  a  regular  folid  com^ 
ptehended  under  fix  parallelogrnms,^  the 
oppoliie  ones  whereof  are  fimilar,  pai^al- 
Icl,  and  equal,  as  in  píate  CXCÍV. 
%  3- 

All  parallelepipeds,   prifm<;,  cylinders, 
whofe  bafes  and  heights  are  equal, 
are  themfclves  equal. 

A  diagonal  plañe  divide<;a  parallelepiped 
inio  iwo  equal  prifms  ;  fo  that  a  trian- 
gular prifm  is  half  a  parallelepiped  upon 
the  fame  bafe,  and  of  ihe  fame  altitude. 
All  parallelepipeds,   prifms,  cylinders, 
^c.  are  in  a  raiio  compoundcd  of  their 
bafes  and  altitudes-:  wherefore,  if  their 
bafes  be  equal,  ihey  are  in  proportion  10 
their  altitudes  ;  and  converfely. 
All  parallelepiped?,  cyHnder?,  cones,  fefr. 
are  in  a  triplícate  ratio,  of  their  homolo- 
gous  lides,  and  alfo  of  their  altitudes. 
Equal  parallelepipeds,  prifms,  cones,  cy- 
linders,        reciprócate  their  bafes  and 
altitudes. 

To  meafure  the  furface  and  folidity  of  a 
parallflepiped. 

Find  the  áreas  of  the  parallMooram, 
ILMK,  LMON,andOMKP(/¿/i.) 
add  ihefe  into  one  fum,-  ^nd  muliíply 
that  fum  by  a,  the  faflum  wili  be  the 
furface  of  the  parallelepiped, 
VOL.lll/ 


Ifthín  the  bafe  ÍLMK  be  multíplied 
hy  the  altitude  M  O,  the  product  will 
be  the  folid  ir  v. 

PARALLELISM,  the  fituation  or  qua- 
liíy  whereby  any  thing  is  derominated 
parallel.    See  thr  articé  Parallel. 

Par  A  L  L  E  M  s  M  of  the  earúfs  axis,  in  aftro- 
nomy,  that  fuuation  of  the  earth^s  axi?, 
in  its  progrefs  through  its  orbit,  where- 
by it  is  ílill  diref^ed  towards  the  pole- 
ftar  5  fo  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  parallel 
to  its  axis,  while  in  any  one  pofition,  the 
axis,  in  all  other  pofition^f,  will  be  al- 
ways  parallel  to  the  fame  line, 
This  parallelifm  is  the  refult  of  the 
earth's  double  motion,  ^<;¡x,  round  the 
fun,  and  round  its  own  axis;  or  its  an- 
nual  and  diurnal  motion  j  and  to  it  we 
owe  the  viciíTitudes  cf  feafons,  and  the 
inequaltty  of  day  and  night,  See  the 
article  Earth. 

Parallelis  M  of  the  ror^s  oftrees.  Thefe 
are  never  íéen  parallel,  but  always  in- 
cliníng  to  each  other  towards  the  farther 
extreme.  Henee  mathematicians  have 
taken  occaíion  to  enquire  in  what  lines 
the  trees  muít  be  difpofed  to  corre£l  this 
effeft  of  the  perfpeÁive,  and  make  the 
rows  (lili  appear  parallel.  The  two 
rows  muft  be  fuch,  as  that  the  unequal 
ínter  vals  of  any  two  oppofite  or  corre- 
fpondent  trees  may  be  feen  under  equal 
vifual  ray?. 

On  this  principie,  fome  have  íhewn  that 
the  two  rows  of  trees  muft  be  two  oppo- 
fite  femi  byperbolas  ;  but  Mr,  Varig- 
non,  ín  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  ann,  1717, 
renders  the  problem  much  more  general, 
and  requires  not  oniy  that  the  vifual  an- 
gles  be  eoual,  but  to  have  tl^em  increafe 
cr  decreaíe  in  any  given  i*atío,  prcvided 
the  greateft  do  r.ot  excecd  a  right  angle. 
The  eye  he  requires  to  be  placed  in  any 
point,  either  juft  at  the  bcginníng  of  the 
ranges,  beyond  or  on  this  fide. 
He  fuppofes  the  firft  row  to  be  a  fight 
line,  and  feek?  what  I  ne  the  other  mud 
be,  which  he  calis  the  curve  cf  the  range: 
this  he  finds  mutt  be  an  hypei  bola  to  have 
the  vifual  angles  eqüal.  The  fíraight 
and  hypcrbolical  rbws  will  be  feen  pa- 
rallel to  infiniiy  5  and  if  the  oppofite 
femi  hyperbola  be  added,  we  íliall  have 
three  rows  of  trees,  the  ílraight  one  in 
tlie  middle,  and  all  thrcc  parallel. 
It  is  fufficieni  that  this  fecond  hyperbola 
have  the  fame  center,  its  vértex  in  the 
fame  right  line,  and  the  fame  conjúgate 
axis.  Thus  the  two  hyperbcla's  may 
beof  all  the  diírerí'nt  k'iuiU  polTible,  yet 
all  have  the  fame  sffcct. 
•     J3  Z  '      .  '  If 
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Tfít  be  required  to  have  tbe  {rees  appear 
under  decreafing  angles,  ihe  fíraíght  row 
being  laid  down  as  before,  he  íliews, 
ihat  ¡F  the  decreafe  be  in  a  certain  ratio, 
íhe  othcr  line  muft  be  a  parallel  ftraight 

.  line.  But  he  goes  yet  fartiier,  and  fup- 
pofing  the  firít  row  anv  curve  whatever, 
he  feeks  for  another  that  fliall  make  the 

.  rows  have  any  eííe6l  defired. 
PARALLELOGRAM,  in  geometry,  a 
qtiadrilateral  right-lined  figure,  whole 
oppolite  fides  are  parallel  and  equal  lo 
each  othfír.  J.t  is  generated  by  the  cqua- 
ble  motion  of  a  ri^ilit  line  always  paral- 
lel to  iire'f.  When  it  has  all  ¡ts  four 
angles  right,  and  only  its  oppofite  fides 

.  eqn.=»],  it  ís  called  a  reclangle  or  oblong, 
When  the  angles  are  all  right,  and  the 
fides  equal,  it  is  called  a  íquare.  If 
all  the  lides  are  equal,  and  the  angles 
vnequal,  it  is  called  a  rhombus  or  lo- 
2cnge  :  and  if  the  fides  and  angles  be 
unequal,  it  is  called  a  rhomboides, 
Propcrtics  0/  íhe  Parallelogr  am.  In 
cvery  parallelograui  of  what  kind  íbever, 
as  ABC  D  (píate  CXCIV.  fig.  a.)  a  di- 
agonal  D  A  divides  it  inte  two  equal 
pails ;  the  angles  diagonally  oppofire 
B,  C,  and  A,  D,  are  equal ;  tht  oppo- 
iite  angles  of  the  fame  íide  C,  D,  and 
A,  B,  &c,  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles ;  and  each  two  fides,  toge- 
ther, greater  than  the  diagonal. 
Two  paralldograms  ABCD,  and  E  C 
D  F,  on  the  f^me  or  equal  bafe  C  D,  and 
of  the  famc  height  A  C,  or  bctween  the 
fanie  p^rallels  AF,  C  D,  are  equal: 
and  henee  two  triangles  C  D  A,  and 
.  C  D  F,  on  the  fame  bafe  and  of  the  fame 
height,  are  alfa  equ^l.  Henee,'  alfo, 
every  íri?>n^le  CFD  is  half  a  parallelo- 
gram  A  C  D  B  upon  the  fame  or  an  tqual 
baíe  CD,  and  of  the  fame  altitude,  or 
betweeo  the  fame  parallels.  Henee,  alfo, 
a  trin figle  is  equal  to  a  parallelogram, 
haviiig  the  íamr  bafe,  and.  half  the  alti- 
tude, or  half  the  bafe,  and  the  fame  al- 
titude. 

Paralcllograms,  (hereforc,  are  in  a  glven 
ratio  compouncied  of  their  bafes  and  al- 
titudes. If  thtn  the  altitudes  he  equal, 
iliey  are  as  the  bafes,  and  converfely. 
In  fimilar  paiallelograms  and  triangles, 
the  alilti.'dtís  are  proportional  to  the  ho- 
mologous  fides,  and  the  bafes  are  cut 
.  propotrion:ibly  thereby.  Henee  fimilar 
priralle!lo^ram«  and  triangíesare  in  a  du- 
pliiate  rafio  of  their  homologous  fides  ; 
as  alfo  of  líicir  altitudes,  and  i^ie  feg- 


mentg  of  their  bafes  ;  they  are,  therefore, 
as  the  fquares  of  the  fides,  altitudes,  and 
homologous  fegmenis  of  the  baíés. 
In  every  uarallelogram,  the  fum  of  the 
fquares  of  the  two  diagonals  is  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  fijuares  of  the  four  fides. 
For  if  the  parallelogram  be  reflangular, 
it  fo.'bws,  that  the  two  diagonals  are 
equal}  and,  cor.íequently,  the  fquare  of 
a  diagonal,  or,  which  comes  to  tlsefamé 
thing,  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  of 
a  ri -iit  angle,  is  pqual  to  ihe  fquares  of 
the  lides. 

If  the  parallelogram  be  not  reflan  guiar, 
and  of  confequence  the  two  diagonals  he 
not  equal,  which  is  the  moft  general  cafi;», 
the  propofiiion  becomes  of  valí  extent  j 
for  iflftance,  in  ihí:  whole  thcory  of  com- 
pound  motions,  &c,    There  are  íhree 
ways  of  demor.ftraiing  this.problem  j  the 
firíi  by  tiigonomfctry,   which  requires 
twenty  one  operaiions;  the  feccnd  geo- 
metrical  *and  ^analyticnl,  which  rtqniies 
fifceen.    M.  de  Lagny  gives  the  ihird 
method  in  the  Mem  de  TAcad.  which 
only  requires  fcven. 
To  Jifid  ihe  o7'ea  of  the  r e¿I a f jgled  Pak ai- 
LELOGRAM  ABCD;  find  the  lengili 
of  the  fides  AB  and  AC,-  multiply  AC 
fuppofed  —  345  into  A  B,  n:  123,  the 
produce  will  be  the  área  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, namely,  11385.  Hsnce,  I.  Rf61- 
angles  are  in  a  ratio  c^mpounded  oí 
their  fides  A  C  and  AB     2.  If,  ibere- 
fore,  three  lines  be  contrnually  jíiopor- 
tional,  the  fquare  cf  the  middlL*  one  is 
equal  to'  the  reflangle  of  ihe  two  ex- 
tremes :  and,  if  four  lint:s  be  propor- 
tional, the  reflangle  umier  the  two  ex- 
tremes is  equal  to  that  under  the  two 
middle  terms. 

Other  parallelograms,  not  reflangular, 
have  their  áreas  fbund  by  refolvíng  ihem, 
by  diagonals,.  into  two  triangles,  and 
adding  the  áreas  of  the  feparate  triangles 
into  one  fum. 

Parallelogram,  or  Parallelism,  a 
machine  for  the  ready  rcduólion  of  dt- 
figns  ;  itis  the  fame  with  the  pentagraph, 
See  thearticle  Phntagrapii 

PARALLELOPIPED.  See  the  arlicle 
Parallelepiped. 

PARALLELOPIPEDIA,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  ñame  of  a  genus  of  fpars,  thiis 
called,  becaufe  regularly  of  a  parallelu- 
piped  form.  See  the  anide  Spar. 
They  are  pellucid  cryftaline  fpars  ex- 
ternally  of  a  determinate  and  regular 
figure,  always  found  loofe,  detached, 
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and  feparate  from  all  other  bodíes,  and 
in  fovm  of  an  o'olique  paralíclopiped,  w¡tb 
'ix  parrilieiogram  fnies  and  eight  íolid 
:,ng!»  -fiduy  filfile,  either  in  an  borí- 
noiTr  J  or  ptrpcntiicular  direflion,  being 
tompoíed  of  nnmbcrs  of  ihin  plates,  and 
>  tlvoí'e  of  veiy  elegantly  and  regularly  ar- 
ranged  bodics,  eacb  of  tbe  fanjc  form 
with  ibe  whole  nal's,  except  ibat  they 
are  thinner  in  propf)rt¡<.)n  to  their  hori- 
znntal  planes  j  p.nd  nstur.tlly  fall  into 
iheíe  and  no  other  figuren,  on  being 
broken  vvíih  a  flight  blow.  Of  this  ge- 
nus  theie  arefoiir  known  fpecies.  i..  The 
hard,  pellucid,  and  colourlefs  one,  called 
the  ífland-cryftal  of  authors.  See  the  ar- 

ticlcISLAND-CRYSTAL. 

2,  A  dull  and  whitifli  kind,  found  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Eneland,  par- 
ticulaily  in  the  Deibyfliirc  and  Yorkfliire 
lead-mines,  and  about  Scarborough. 
This  has  the  fame  property  wiih  the 
former,  of  giving  a  double  refraflion  ; 
but  it  is  fo  dull  and  opake,  that  it  does 
not  íhew  it  fo  elegantly.  3,  A  foft, 
vvhitiíli,  and  very  bright  one,  found 
principally  in  the  lead- mines  of  York- 
ihire,  and  a^out  ihe  fea  ílicres  of  tliat 
country.  And,  4.  A  dull,  hard,  and 
pale-brown  one  :  this  ¡s  found  in  the 
iead  mines  of  the  fame  country,  and  in 
fome  pnrts  of  Ireland.  All  thefe  fprcics 
have  the  fame  power  of  double  refrac- 
tion  with  the  firíl,  but  are  loo  opake  to 
íliew  it  io  beautifulJy,  lind  cften  have 
not  tranfparency  enough  to  make  it  at 
all  diífinguiíhable. 
PÁRALOGISM,  in  logíc,  a  falfe  reafon- 
ing,  or  a  fault  cominitted  in  demon- 
ftration,  when  a  confequence  is  drawn 
from  principies  that  are  fálfe ;  or,  ihough 
trne,  are  not  proved  ;  or  when  a  propo- 
rition  is  paíTed  over  that  íliould  have  been 
proved  by  the  vvay. 

A  paralogifm  difFers  from  a  fophífm  in 
this,  that  the  fophifm  is  commiited  out  of 
delign  and  fubtiety,  and  the  paralogifm 
out  of  miltake  and  for  want  of  fuílicient 
Jight  and  application.  See  the  article 
SoPHisM  and  Demonstration. 

PARALYSIS,  the  Palsy.  See  the  ar- 
tidePALSY. 

PARALYTÍC,  a  perfon  affliaed  with  the 
palfy.    See  (he  article  Palsy. 

PARAMECIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
mme  given  to  fuch  animalcules  as  have 
¡10  vifible  limbs  or  tails,  and  are  of  an 
írregularly  obloyig  figure.  See  the  anide 
Animalcule. 


PARAMESE,  in  the  antient  mufic,  the 
note  above  the  mefe,  in  ihegre^k  icale  ; 
correfj)onding  to  a-Ia-mire,  of  Guido's 
fcalc.    See  the  article  Diagkam. 

PARAMETER,  in  conic  Miuns,  a  con- 
ftant  line,  oiherwjfe  callrd  latusrtctum. 
See  fhe  anieles Ellipsis,  Hyferbola, 
and  Parábola. 

The  parameier  is  faid  to  be  conftaní,  bé- 
cnufe  in  the  parábola,  the  ref^angle  under 
it  and  any  abfcifs  is  aKvays  eqvial  (o  the 
íquare  of  the  correfponding  lemi-or- 
dinate  5  and  in  the  ellipfis  and  hyperbola, 
¡t  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  conjúgate 
and  tranfverlé  axis.  . 

PARAMOUMT,  in  law  fignifies  the  fu- 
premc  lord  of  the  fee.  See  Fee. 
The  lords  of  thofe  honours  or  manors 
lliat  have  other  manors  under  them  are 
fiÜed  lords  paramount  j  and  the  king, 
by  our  law  is  the  chitf  lord  of  all  the 
lands  in  En^land.     See  Manor. 

PARANA,  a  provinctí  of  Paraguay,  fub- 
¡eift  to  Spain, 

PÁRANETE,  in  antient  mufic,  a  chord 
or  note  of  ihe  greek-fcale.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Diacram. 

PARANYMPH,  paranymphus,  among 
the  antients,  the  perlón  who  walfed 
on  the  briíjegroom,  and  direíled  the 
nupfia!  folemnities ;  called  alfo  pronu- 
bus,  and  aufpex,  becaufe  the  cere- 
monies  began  by  taking  aufpicia.  As 
the  paranympb  officiated  oniy  on  the 
part  of  the  bride-groom,  a  woman 
called  prónuba,  oíficiated  on  the  part  of 
the  bride, 

PARAPET,  in  fortifícation,  an  elevation 
of  earih  defigned  for  covering  the  folditrs 
from  the  enemies  cannon  or  fmall  íhot. 
The  thi'cknefs  of  the  parapcl  is  from 
eigritecn  to  twenty  feet ;  its  lieight  is 
,fixfeeton  the  infide,  and  four  or  five 
on  the  outfide.  It  is  raifed  on  the  ram- 
p?.rt,  and  has  a  flope  above  called  the  fu- 
perior  talus,  and  fometimes  the  glacis 
of  tlie  paraper.  The  exterior  talus  of 
the  parapet  is  the  flope  facingihe  countrys 
there  is  a  banquette  or  two  for  the  fol- 
diers,  who  defcnd  the  parapet  lo  mount 
upon,  that  they  may  the  better  difcover 
the  country,  fofle,  and  counterfcarpe^  • 
and  fire  as  they  fínd  occafion.  See 
Glacis,  Talus,  Banquet, 
Parapet  of  the  covcrt-way,  or  corridor, 
is  what  covers  that  way  from  the  fight 
of  the  enemy,  which  renders  it  tb^ 
nioíl  dangerous  place  for  the  befiegers, 
becaufe  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Z  »  facesj^ 
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faces,  flanks,  and  curtíns  of  thc  place. 

PaRapet  is  alio  a  litile  waU  raifed  breaft 
high  on  the  banks  of  bridges,  keys,  or 
high  buildings,  to  ferve  as  a  ftay,  and 
prevent  people's  faüing  over. 

PARAPHERÑALIA,orPARAPHERNA, 
in  the  civil  law,  ihofe  goods  which  a 
wife  brings  htr  huft)and  befidtís  her 
'dower,  and  which  are  ítill  to  remain  at 
her  dirpofal  exclufive  of  her  huíband,  un- 
lefs  there  are  Tome  prcvüion  niade  to 
the  contrary  in  the  márriage-contraíl. 
Some  of  cur  engliíli  civilians  define  ihe 
paraphernalia  tb  be  fiich  goods  as  a  wife 
challengeth  over  and  above  her  dower 
br  jointure,  after  her  huíbind's  death,  as 
furniiure  for  her  chamber,  wearing  ap- 
parel,  and  jewels,  whidi  aré  not  to  be 
j)Ut  into  the  invento^ y  of  her  huíband's 
goods:  and  a  frenth  civilian  calis  para- 
phernalia  ihe  nioveables,  linen,  and 
other  féinale  neceíiaries,  which  are  ad- 
¡iidged  to  a  wife  in  prejudice  of  thc 
creditors,  when  íbe  rewounces  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  her  hufband. 

PARÁPHLMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  dif- 
order  of  the  penis,  wherein  the  prepuce 
is  ílfrunk,  and  wi  hdrawn  behind  the 
glans,  fo  as  not  10  be  capable  of  being 
brought  to  cover  the  fanie  5  which  ge- 
nerálly  happen»?  «n  venereal  dilorders. 
See  the  anide  Prepuce.  &c, 
In  this  cafe,  it  is  ufual  for  the  glans  to 
-  be  not  only  much  turrnfied,  inflamed, 
and  painful  from  the  ílriiSlure,  but  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood  being 
therehy  obftru6led,  will  íliortly  bring  on 
a  mortification.  Thofe  are  moft  Aibjefl 
toa  prjraphimofis  who  have  natnrally  a 
íhort  prepuce,  and  are  too  intenfe  in  iheir 
embraces  with  women,  who  haVe  very 
ílrait  paíTage?,  paiticulaily  virgins.  Boys 
are  fometimes  aíH:<5íed  wiih  this  diforder, 
when  they  lacivioufiy  drnw  back  their 
prepuce,  being  extreinely  narrow,  and 
afterwards  cauling  an  ereflion,  ¡t  rannot 
be  retiirned  over  «he  glans.  But  the  pa- 
raphimofis  cftLncr  arifes  fiom  unclean 
embraces,  for  thc  prepuce  being  infla med 
and  tumified  by  the  infeftious  inattfr 
imbibed  by  it,  generally  produces  this 
diforder,  when  it  is  alíbnaiuraÜy  íliort, 
See  the  ariicíe  GONORRHOEA,  ^c, 
The  curé  of  a  paraphimoíis,  according  to 
Heifter,  confilts  chiefiy  in  returning  the 
conira6\ed  prépijce  over  ihe  naked  glañs  5 
butaw  a  violént  inHammation  is  ufually 
the  chiíf  caufe  of  its  being  fo  difficqlt 
to  rcturn  the  prepuce  in  ihe  paraphi- 
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mofis,  ít  may  be  firft  proper  tb  rfffdcc 
ufe  of  difcutient  and  enióllient  Tbmcn- 
tations  or  cataplafm?,  with  camphoraiiíd 
fpiiit  of  wine  before  the  prepuce  is  át- 
tempted  to  be'drawn  over  the  glaiis, 
which  being  etfeíled,  all  the  other  bad 
fymptoms  will  vaniíh  of  courfe.  How- 
ever  fome  furgeons  prefer  íhe  ufe  of  coid 
water,  beca  ufe  the  former  remedies  often 
áugmcnt  the  influx  of  the  blood  lo  ihe 
pares,  and  fo  increafe  the  tumour.  Biit 
when  the  penis,  fcroiura,  and  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  nre  immcrged  in  cold 
water,  with  pleniiful  bleeding,  the  tu- 
mor generally  fubfides  in  a  íliort  time  ; 
the  penis  is  then  to  be  held  between  the 
furgeons  two  forcinoll  fingers  of  earh 
hand,  and  ihe  glans,  having  been  firft  iu- 
bricated  with  oil  or  butter,  isto  beforcibly 
prtfled  back  v>ith  bis  thumbs,  whilft  ihe' 
prepuce  is  at  the  fame  time  drawn  for- 
ward  under  bis  fingers,  fo  as  to  cover  the 
dcnudated  glans  ;  but  when  the  inflam- 
rhation  is  not  very  large,  it  may  be  oftcu 
fuíficient  only  10  baihs  the  parís  in  waim 
water,  when  theie  is  üttle  or  no  virü- 
lency.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  tume- 
fied  penis  tends  to  mortify  through  the 
violenre  of  the  inflammation,  or  long 
con tln nance  of  the  diforder,  it  will  he 
moít  advifeable  to  bleed  the  patient  firft 
in  ihe  arm,  and  then  in  the  vena  dor- 
falis  penis,  in  which  laft  it  íhould  be 
continued  till  the  tumour  fubfidés,  and 
then  the  prepuce  may  be  drawn  over  the 
glans  as  before:  and  if  a,gangrene  or 
incipient  mortification  in  the  penis, 
ílionld  aílually  fucceed  a  paraphimoüs, 
it  íliould  be  treated  as  before  direfled, 
under  the  articles  Gangrene  and  MOR- 
TIFICATION. 

Sometimes  the  prepuce  is  fo  much  dif- 
tended  with  che  ferous  part  oí  the  blood, 
that  it  appears  bke  a  b'iíler  raifed  by  fire, 
or  a  veficaiory  :  in  this  cafe  it  inay  be 
proper  to  maice  a  few  punílures  wiih  a 
iancet  or  fcalpel  to  dlfcharge  the  diftend- 
íng  lyniph,  and  after  waíhing  the  parts 
in  warm  wine,  the  prepuce  is  lo  He  ex- 
tended over  the  glans  as  before.  Butto 
pieventthe  woiinded  prepuce  from  grow« 
ing  to  the  glans,  the  patient  íliould  fre- 
quently  draw  it  backwards  and  forward?, 
and  wet  hW'  glans  over  vvith  his  unne 
vvlien  he  makes  water,  which  he  flioald 
continué  till  theie  is  no  danger  of  their 
adhcring  together  :  huí  if,  by  accident 
or  neg!e(5^,  ':ne¡e  flíould  be  fuch  a  cohe- 
íiQn  ot  the  glaus  and  piepuce,  itought 
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to  be  ímmediately  ft  parated  by  the  lancet 
ora  proper  ícalpel,  takin^  great  care  not 
to  wüund  the  glans.  When  all  the  pfe- 
ceeding  means  prove  inefFeélual,  M. 
Pailas  method  of  proceeding  is  10  incite 
the  diftended  or  contraaed  prepuce,  by 
inferting  a  fniall  and  crooked  fcaljjel 
with  the  edge  óutward,  and  ihe  back 
towards  the  glans,  and  thus  he  divides 
the  prepuce  by  incifion  in  three,  four, 
or  more  places,  according  as  the  dt-gree 
oF  diftention  makes  it  neceíTary ;  and 
after  wartiing  the  incifed  parts  in  warm 
wine,  and  reducing  the  prepuce  over  rhe 
glans  covered  with  a  litlle  foft  lint,  the 
penis  is  hound  «p. 

PARAPHRASE,  fíitfa\ppa(rtí,  an  expla- 
nation  of  lome  text,  in  clearf  r  and  more 
ampie  terms,  whereby  is  fupplied  what 
the  auihor  might  have  faid  or  thought  on 
thí:  fuhjea  ;  íuch  are  efteemed  Eraímus's 
paraphrafe  on  the  New  Teftament,  the 
Chaldee paraphrafeon  the  pentateuch,©'^. 

PARAPHRENITIS,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation  of.  the  diaphragm/   See  In- 

FLAMMATíON,  and  DiAPKRAGM. 

A.  paraphreilitis,  according  to  Boerhaave, 
is  atiended  with  a  very  acute  and  continual 
fever;  an  intolerable  inflammaiory  pain 
of  tlie  part  affcfled,  which  is  extremely 
augmented  by  infpiration,  coiighing, 
fnce-zing,  repletión  of  the  ftomach,  a 
naufea,  vomiting,  compreíTion  of  the 
abilomen  in  going  to  Itool,  or  making" 
water.  Henee  the  breathing  is  thick, 
íhort,  and  fuííbcating,  and  performed 
oniy  by  the  motion  of  the  thorax.  There 
is  alio  a  conftant  delirium,  a  drawing  in 
of  the  hypochondria  inwards  and  up- 
wards,  an  involuntary  laughter,  con- 
vulfions,  and  madnef?. 
This  difcafe  terminales  as  in  a  pleiirify, 
but  is  attended  with  more  violent  fymp- 
toms,  and  is  much  more  fatal.  If  the 
part  aft'e^ed  fuppiiratcs,  the  niatter  will 
fall  inte  the  abdomen,  and  produce  a 
purulent  afeites.  SeeAsciTES. 
The  cure  mult  be  attempted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  pleurify.  See  the  article 
Pleurisy. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  often  beneficia], 
PARAPHROSYNE,    a   word  ufed  by 

medical  writers  to  exprefs  a  delirium,  or 

an  aiienation  of  njind  in  fevers,  or  fioni 

whatever  caufe» 
PARAPLEGIA,  or  Paraplexía,  in 

medicine,  a  fpecies  of  paralyfis,  or  palfy, 

ufually  fucceeding  an  apoplexy,    See  the 

íiticle  Palsy. 
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Boerhaave  defines  it  an  ímmobility  of 
all  the  mufcles  below  the  hcad,  that  have 
nerves  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum; 
fometimes  all  fenfe,  as  well  as  motion, 
are  dellroyed  thereby,  and  fometimes 
oniy  one  of  them  ís  loft ;  henee  the 
the  paraplegia  is  a  general  pally  afFeñ- 
ing  the  whoJe  body,  the  head  alone  ex- 
cepted, 

PARAPLEXIA,  the  fame  with  paraple- 
gia, See  the  preceding  article. 
PAR  APOTAMIA,  in  the  materia  medí- 
ca  of  the  aniients,  a  word  ulied  at  firft  as 
an  epiihet  of  diltinílion  for  a  kind  of 
cenanihe,  from  which  the  oenanthine 
ointment  of  rhe  Greeks  was  made,  but 
afterwards  ufed  fimply  as  ihe  ñame  of 
that  plant. 

PARASANG,  an  antíent  perfian  ipeafure, 
different  at  different  times,  and  in  dif- 
ferent  places;  being  fometimes  thirty, 
lometimes  foriy,  and  fometimes  lifty 
ftadia,  or  furlongs, 
PARASCEVE,  the  fixth  day  of  the  laft 
week  of  Lent,  conimonly  callad  Good 
Friday. 

PARASELENE,  in  phyfiology,  a  mock 
moon,  a  meteor,  or  phsenomenon,  en- 
compafling,  or  adjacent  to,  the  moon,  in 
form  of  a  luminous  ring  ;  wherein  are 
fometimes  obferved  one,  fometimes  two, 
apparent  images  of  the  moon. 
The  parafelenes  are  formed  after  ihc 
fame  manner  as  the  parhelia,  or  mock 
funs.  See  the  article  Parhelium. 
PARASITE,7ra^íta-»1^,amongtheGreek?, 
was  originally  a  very  reputable  title  5  the 
p^rafites  being  a  kind  of  priefts,  at  leaft 
minifters,  of  the  godg,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Epulones  were  at  Rome. 
They  took  care  of  the  facred  corn,  or 
the  corn  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the 
temples,  and  the  gods,  *üiz.  facrifices, 
feafts,  &c,  they  had  evén  the  intendance 
over  facri fices  and  took  care  that  they 
were  duly  pcrformed.  At  Athens, 
there  was  a  kind  of  college  of  twelve 
paiafites  5  each  people  of  Attica  furniíh- 
ing  one,  who  was  always^  chofen  out  of 
the  beft  families.  Polybius  adds,  that  a 
parafite  was  alfo  an  honourable  title 
among  the  antient  Gauls,  and  was 
given  to  their  poets;  but  of  late  it  has 
been  made  a  term  of  reproach,  and  ufed 
for  a  flatterer,  and  mean  dependant. 

PARASITES,orPARASlTlCALPLANTS, 

in  botany,  fuch  plants  as  are  produced 
out  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  other 
plantj,  from  whence  they  receive  their 
nouriíliment. 
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nouriíliment,  and  will  not  grow  upon 
the  ground,  as  the  mifleto,  ¿£r¿-. 

PARASOL,  a  líttie  moveable,  in  manner 
of  a  canopy,  borne  in  the  hand,  to 
ícreen  the  hend  from  the  fun,  rain, 
more  ufually  cslled  umbrella.  It  ¡s  made 
of  ieather,  tafFeiy,  oil-clolh,  t^c,  mount- 
ed  on  a  ílick,  and  opened  or  ílmt  at 
pleafiire,  by  means  üf  pitees  of  whale- 
bone  that  fuftain  it. 

PARASTATA,  ¡n  the  antient  archi- 
re^iire,  an  impoH-,  or  kind  of  anta,  or 
pilafter,  built  for  the  fupport  of  an  arch  ; 
or  as  fome  will  have  it,  pilalters,  which 
ftand  alone,  not  adjoining  to  the  wall. 
Daviler  makes  a  paraftata  the  íame  with 
ímpoft,  but  Evelyn  the  fame  with  pilafter. 

PARASTATA,  or  Epididvmides,  ¡n 
anatomy,  two  tuberous  varicofe  bodies^ 
Jying  upon,  and  adhering  to,  the  upper 
part  of  ihe  tefticles,  wheteof  they  pro- 
perly  appear  to  be  a  part,  though  dif- 
ferei>t  from  the  rcít  in  form  and  con- 
fiftence. 

The  paraftatas  are  oblong,  nearly  of  a 
cylindric  figure,   refennbling  in  fome 
meafure  the  body  of  a  caterpillar,  or 
filkworm.    Thcy  are  conneé^ed  with  the 
tefticle  by  means  of  the  túnica  albu- 
gínea, and  alfo  with  the  vas  deferens. 
.  Their  origin  is  in  the  telticles,  by  five  or 
fix  very  Imall  feminal  veíTels,  and  their 
termínation  is  in  the  olher  extremity  of 
.  the  tefticle,  where  the  vas  deferens  be- 
gins.    They  are  furrounded  by  a  robuft 
inembrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
albugínea  of  the  tefticle ;  they  are  com- 
pofed  cf  vefiels  ín  the  fame  manner  as 
the  tefticlts,  which  are  capable  ofbeing 
elcgantly  nlled  with  injeílions.  All  íhefe 
vefi'eis  termínate  in  one  du¿l  at  laft,  and 
this  du£l  is  called  the  vas  deferens :  the 
veííels  they  are  compofed  of  are  much 
more  confpicuous  than  thofe  which  form 
ehe  tefticles:   theír  blood-veíTels  being 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  tefticles,  are 
called  fpermatícs  ;  theír  nerves  proceed 
from  the  fame  branches  with  thofe  of  the 
tefticles;  their  ufe  ís  to  receívc  the  fe- 
men  from  the  tefticles,  to  fáriher  ela- 
bórate and  perfeft  it,  and  finally  to  con- 
vey  it  into  the  vas  deferens.    See  the  ar- 
ticle  Deferentia  Vasa,  ^c, 

PARASYNANCHE,  ín  medicine,  a  kínd 
of  angina,  or  quinzy,  whereín  the  exte- 
rior mufcles  of  the  throat  are  inflamed.. 
See  the  article  QuiNZY. 

PARATHENAR,  in  anatomy,  the  ñame 
of  two  mufcles  of  the  foot  5  one  of 
v-zhich,  the  paraihenar  major,  is  a  preliy 
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long  mufcle,  forming  a  part  of  the  ouípr 
edge  of  the  fole  of  the  foot.  It  is  fixt(.¡ 
backward  by  a  fleíhy  body  to  the  cuttr 
part  of  the  lower  fide  of  the  09  calcis, 
from  the  fmall  pofterior  external  tubero- 
fity  all  the  way  to  the  anterior  tubero- 
íity :  there  it  joins  the  metaiarfus,  and 
at  the  bafis  of  the  fifth  metatarfai  bone 
Icparates  from  it  «gain,  and  forins  a 
tendón  which  ¡s  ínferted  ín  the  ouifide 
of  the  fírft  phalanx  of  the  Jiltle  toe, 
near  its  baíís,  and  near  the  infertion  of 
the  oiher  parathenar :  this  laft  is  called 
the  parathenar  minor  j  being  a  flefliy 
mufcle  fixed  along  the  pofterior  half  of  the 
fifth  bone  of  the  metatarfus,  and  ter- 
minating  under  the  head  of  that  hone  in 
a  tendón  which  is  inferted  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bafis  of  the  firft  phalanx  of 
the  little  toe. 
PARATHESIS,  in  grammar,  the  fame 

with  appofiiion.    See  Apposition. 
Parathesis,  is  alfo  the  fame  wiih  pa- 

renihefis.  See  Parenthesis. 
Parathesis,  in  the  greek  church,  the 
prayer  which  the  bifliop  rehearfes  over 
the  catechumens,  ftreiching  h's  hand  over 
them  to  give  them  benediftion,  which 
thty  rectrive  bowing  their  heads  under 
his  hand?, 

PAR  ATIPLES,  paratítla,  in  jurifpru- 
dence,  fliort  notes  or  fummaries  of  ihe 
titles  of  the  digeft  and  code  5  which 
have  been  made  by  feveral  lawyers,  in 
order  to  compare  and  examine  the  con- 
neélion  of  the  feveral  parts  with  one 
another.  See  Digest  and  Code. 
PARAVAIL,  orPARÁVAiLE,  fignifies  a 
^erfon  that  is  tcnant  to  one  who  holds  of 
another,  oribe  loweft  tenant  of  the  fec. 
PARAZONIUM,  or  SciPio,  among  rae- 
dalifts,  a  fceptre,  rounded  at  the  two 
ends  in  manner  of  a  truncheon,  or  com- 
mandefs  ftaíFí  or  a  kind  of  poniard  or 
íhort  fword,  reprefented  as  worn  at  the 
gírdle  on  feveral  antient  medals. 
Ántiqiiariesare  much  divíded  on  theex- 
plication  of  the  parazonium,  on  account 
that  the  form  and  manner  of  bearing 
it  are  very  different.  It  ís  fomctimes 
thrown  acrofs  the  flioulders  in  manner  of 
a  quiver. 

PARBOILING,  in  pharmacy,  fefr.  a 
term  applied  to  fruits,  herbs,  &c.  which 
are  boiled  a  little  while,  to  draw  out  the 
firft  ¡uices,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  ín- 
fpiflated  or  thickened.  See  BoiLiNG. 
PARBUNCLE,  in  a  ftiip,  the  ñame  of  a 
rope  almóft  like  a  pair  of  ílings  :  it  is 
feized  both  ends  together^  and  then  put 

doubl? 
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.louWe  about  any  heavy  thing  that  is  to 
be  liüiíled  in  or  out  of  fhe  íhip  j  having 
the  hook  of  ihe  runner  hitched  ¡nio  it, 
to  lioife  ¡í  up  by. 
VhRCM,  in  the  heaihen  mythology, 
godíieíTcs,  who  were  fuppofed  to  pre- 
lide  over  the  accidents  and  events,  and  to 
determine  the  date  or  period,  of  human 
I.fe. 

Tlíe  anlients  reckoned  the  parcas,  who 
weie  alfo  called  fates  and  deftinics,  to  be 
three  in  number,  becaufe  all  things  have 
their  begifining,  progrefs  and  end.  They 
were  called  Atropos, Clotho,  and  Lachefis, 
and  are  reprefented  as  fpiiining  the  thi¿ad 
of  liun]?*n  life,  in  which  employment 
Clotho  lieid  the  díítaíF.  Lachefis  turned 
the  whcel,  and  Atropos  cut  the  thread, 
Their  perfons  are  varioufly  defcribed  ; 
íbmetimcs  ihey  are  reprefented  as  oíd 
womcn,  one  holding  a  diltaíF,  another 
a  vvheel,  and  a  third  a  pair  of  fciífars, 
Others  paint  Clotho  in  a  robe  of  divers 
cülours,  with  a  crown  of  llars  upon  hcr 
head,  and  holding  a  diftaffin  her  handj 
Lachefis  in  a  garment  covered  with  ílars, 
and  holding. feveral  fpindles  ;  and  Atro- 
pos they  ciad  in  black,  cutiing  the  thread 
with  a  large  pair  of  fciíTars. 

PARCEL-MAKERS,  two  oñicers  in  the 
exchequtr,  who  make  pareéis  of  the 
el'cheator's  accounts,  in  which  they 
charge  them  wiih  every  ihing  they  have 
levied  for  the  king's  ufe,  within  the  time 
of  their  office,  and  deüver  the  fame  to 
one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court,  to  make 
their  accounts  therewiíh. 

PARCHMENT,  in  commerce,  the  íkins 
of  iheep  or  goats  prepared  after  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  proper  for  writ- 
ing  upon,  covcring  books, 
The  manufacture  of  parchment  isbegun 
hy  the  íkinner,  and  finiflied  by  the  parch- 
ment.maker. 

The  ficin  having  beea  ftripped  of  its 
wool,  and  placed  in  the  lime-pir,  in  the 
manner  defcribed  under  the  article 
Sha^ímv,  the  íkinner  Itretches  it  on  a 
kind  of  frame,  and  pares  ofF  the  fitíh 
with  an  iron  inftrument  j  this  done,  it 
IS  niolHened  with  a  rag,  and  powdered 
chalk  being  fpread  over  it,  the  íkinner 
takea  a  brge  pumice-ftone,  flaí  at  bot- 
tom,  and  rubs  over  the  íkin,  and  thus 
fcoweri.  oíf  the  flerti  ;  he  tben  goes  over 
it  again  with  the  iron  inftrument,  moif- 
tens  it  as  bifore,  and  rubs  ic  again  with 
the  pumice-ftone  without  any  chalk  un- 
d^rneath  :  this  Imooths  and  foftens  the 
fltíU  fide  very  confiderably.    He  thcn 
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drains  ít  again,  by  paíílng  over  ít  ftiíí 
iron  inftrument  as  before.  The  ñtñi  fule 
beIng  thus  drained,  by  fcraping  oíF  the 
moifture,  he  in  the  fame  manner  paflies 
the  iron  over  the  wool  or  hair-fide  :  then 
llretches  it  tight  on  a  frame,  and  fcrapes 
ihe  íieíh.fide  again  :  this  finifties  its 
draining;  and  the  more  ít  is  drained,^ 
the  whiier  it  becomes.  The  íkinner  now 
throws  on  more  chalk,  fweeping  it  over 
with  a  piece  of  lamb-íkín  that  has  the 
wool  on,  and  this  fmooths  it  ftili  fai  ther. 
Ir  is  now  left  to  dry,  and  when  dried, 
taken  off  the  frame  by  cutting  it  all 
round.  The  íkin  chus  far  prepared  by 
the  íkinner,  is  taken  out  of  his  hands 
by  ihe  parchment- niaker,  who  firft^, 
while  it  is  dry,  pares  it  on  a  fummer, 
(which  is  a  calf  íkin  ftrecched  in  a  frame) 
with  a  íharper  inftrument  than  that  ufed 
by  the  íkinner,'and  working  with  the 
arm  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
íkin,  takes  away  about  one  half  of  i;s 
thicknefs,  The  íkin  thus  equally  pared 
on  the  flelh  fide,  is  again  rendered  ímooth, 
by  being  rubbed  with  the  pumice  ftone, 
on  a  bench  covered  with  a  fack  ítuffed 
with  flocks,  which  leaves  the  parchment 
in  a  condition  fit  for  writing  upon, 
The  pariogs  tjms  taken  off  the  léather, 
are  ufed  in  making  glue,  fize,  &c.  Ste 
the  article  Glue,  &c, 
What  is  called  vellum,  ís  oniy  parch- 
ment made  of  the  íkins  of  aborlíves,  or 
ai  leaíl  fucking  calves.  This  has  a  much 
finer  grain,  and  is  whiter  and  fmoother 
than  parchment;  bat  is  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner,  except  its  not  being  paíTed 
through  the  lime-pit, 
Parchment  on  being  ímported,  pays  a 

duty  of  il.  5s.  — ^d.  for  cvcry  roll, 
100 

contamingíix  dozen,  of  which  9S.  — ~d,' 
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is  drawn  back  oh  exportation. 
PARCO  FRACTO,  in  iaw,  is  a  writ  which 
lies  againít  a  perlbn  that  breaks  any 
pound,  and  takes  out  i'cem  thence  bealis 
lawfully  impoundied.  On  this  writ  da- 
mages  are  recoverable,  and  the  party  of- 
fcnding  niay  be  puniíhed,  as  for  a  pound- 
breach  in  the  court-leet. 
PARDALUS,  or  Pardus,  the  leopard. 

See  the  article  Leopard. 
PARDO,  a  íine  palace  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  with  a  fine  park  and 
garden?,  about  lix  miles  noith-weft  of 
Madrid. 

PARDON,  ín  JaW|  is  the  forgivensft  of 

an 
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an  ofTence  againíl  the  king  or  the  laws. 
A  pardon  may  be  granted  eiiher  before 
attaindcr  or  convié\ion,  or  afterwards, 
and  ihey  are  alfo  fometimes  granted  upon 
condiiions,  on  ihe  ptiformance  of  which 
the  va'¡<ruy    of  the  pardon  depends. 
Pardon?  are  generil,  and  etiher  by  zSí 
of  parliament,  or  by  the  k¡ng*s  chaner 
granted  upon  fome  public  occaíion,  as  a 
coronation,   &c.   or  particular,  vvhen 
^i-anttd  by  the  king  to  particular  perfons. 
As  to  a, general  pardon,  it  rot  oniy  dif- 
charges  the  puniíhment  to  which  the  of- 
fender  was  liable,  but  alfo  the  guilt  of 
the   crime    itl'elf  5   and  fome  lavvyers 
niaintain,  that  it  pardons  the  crime  fo 
fülly,  that  the  oíFender  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  is  deemed  as  innocent  as  ¡f  he  had 
rever  committed  it.     For  this  reafon, 
after  the  pardon,  a  perfon,   on  being 
called  felón  or  traiior,  niay  havf  an 
aflion  forfcandal ;  and  he  may  be  a  good 
witnefs,  notwithltanding  his  conviSion 
or  attainder,  becaufe  the  pardon  makes 
fuch  a  perfon  a  new  man,  and  gives  him 
írtíh  credit.    But  though  a  general  par- 
don  extends  to  public  oíFences  againft 
the  commonwéalth,  it  does  not  extend 
to  prívate  injuries  committed  againft  par- 
ticular perfons,  and  therefore,  he  that 
would  i*eap  the  benefit  of  fuch  a  pardon 
•  mult  plead  the  ftatute,        by  which  it 
was  granted,  in  order  that  the  court 
inay  judge  whether  his  ofFence  be  in- 
cluded  within  the  ftatute  or  not ;  like- 
wife  where  there  is  an  exception  in  the 
pardon,  he  muft  íhew  that  he  is  not  the 
perfon  excepted  againft.  Neithercan  the 
king's  charter  of  pardon  be  allowed, 
unlefs  it  be  pleaded  and  produced  in  court; 
where  the  party  at  the  bar  muft,  upon 
his  knees,  pray  the  allowance  of  it.  No 
pardon  of  felony,  &c,  can  pafs  wirhout 
warrant  of  the  privy  feal,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  guilty  of  felony,  notwiih- 
ftanding  their  pardon,  are  to  enter  into  a 
recognizance  with  lwo  fuOicient  fureties 
for  their  good  behaviogr  for  feven  year?. 
In  what  cafes,  on  the  difcovery  iS  ac- 
complices,  pardons  are  allowed  by  fta- 
tute may  be  feen  in  4  and  5  William  and 
Mary,  and  11  William  11  í. 
PAREGORICS,  in  phannacy,  medicine^ 
ihataftuage  pain,  otherwife  called  ano- 
dynes.    See  the  anide  Anodyne. 
PARKIRA  SRAVA,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica, a  kind  of  oblon^,  and  Inrge  rcot, 
broughr  from  the  Brahis  j  but  the  plant, 
to  which  it  beIong«í,  is  not  known. 


It  is  certaínly  a  diuretic  of  no  mean 
charafler,  and  has  done  great  fervice  in 
nephiitic  cafes,  and  in  pleurifies  and 
quinfies  it  has  been  attended  with  more 
fuccefs  than  almoft  any  medicine  we 
know  of  fmgly.  In  fuppreftioní;  of 
uriñe,  fcarce  any  thing  is  more  effica- 
cious  or  more  inftantaneous  in  its  effeéís  j 
but  it  is  a  folly  to  infer  from  this,  th^t  it 
will  dilfolve  the  ftone.  This  medicine 
difiblves  the  mucous  humour  that  ftops 
up  the  pafiages  of  the  kidnies,  fefr.  and 
expeis  all  tlie  ftony  matter  notyet  formed 
into  large  and  hard  mafte?.  And  in 
cafes  of  ulceration  of  the  kidnies  and 
iSiidótr,  after  the  ufe  of  this  remedy, 
the  uriñe  flows  copioufly  and  becomes 
more  limpid,  and  the  ulcerations  arefoon 
healed  upon  glving  a  little  balfanx  capivi 
mixed  wiih  it. 

Geoffroy,  who  highly  commends  the 
p^ieira  brava,  adds  that  in  humoral 
afthmas  arifingfrom  a  glutinous  phlegm 
obftniíling  the  bronchi;»,  after  all  otíer 
meihods  iried  in  vain,  this  root  has  pro- 
meted an  exptiSloration ,  and  the  fame 
fuereis  he  has  had  wUh  it  in  a  ¡aundice 
arifing  from  a  thi'.k  and  grumous  ftateof 
ihe  bile  ^  he  alfo  recommends  it  greatly  in 
gonorihoe.is,  mixed  with  balfam  capivi, 
given  in  powder  and  made  into  a  boiusj 
or,  wiih  that  and  calomel,  with  fome 
thick  fyrup.  Tsvo  drachms  of  it  wil! 
ferve  for  a  decoÓlion  to  be  taken  at  about 
three  dofes. 

Befides  the  true  pareíra  brava,  there  is 
another  calied  the  partirá  brava  alba  j  it 
is  faid,  by  rhe  Pürtuguefe,  topoíTefsthc 
fame  vii  tues  with  ihe  former,  but  in  a 
more  remiís  degrce. 

PARELCON,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by 
which  a  word  or  íy Hable  is  added  10  the 
end  of  another. 

PARELIÜM,  or  Parhelium.'  Seetlic 
article  Parhelium. 

PAREMBOLE,  n«¿e/^Cox,j,  ¡n  rhetoric,  a 
figure  wherein  fomeihing  relating  to  the 
fuhje¿l  is  infeited  In  the  middle  of  a  pc- 
riod.  All  the  <lifFerences  between  the 
partmbülc  and  parenthefis,  according  to 
VoHiu?,  i?,  that  ihe  former  relates  lo 
the  íubjefl  in  hand,  wher^as  the  latter 
is  foreign  to  it.  An  example  ofeach 
we  have  in  Virgil  ;  and  fiift  of  the  pa- 
rembole. 

j£/2€as  (ñeque  ehim  fatr'ms  mjifitvc 
inentcvi 

Fpjfiis  amar)  raf^tdum  ad  mves  pra- 
i/iitiit  Mattm.  ^, 
Tbe 
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The  füllowing  is  an  ¡nítance  of  the  pa- 
renthefis : 

 —l^fique  fuosjam  morte fub  agrá 

(Di  meliora  piis,  erroremqiie  hojlihus 
illim  ) 

Difciffos  nud'ts  laniabant  dpitibus  artus, 
See  the  article  PaRENThesis. 
PARENCHYMA,  in  anatomy,  a  term 
introdiiced  by  Erañftratus,  fignifying  áll 
ihat  fubftance  which  is  contained  ¡n  the 
infferítices  hetwixt  the  blood-veíTels  of  the 
vifcera,  which  he  imagined  to  be  extra- 
vafated  and  concreted  blood.  The  mo- 
derns  having  difcovered  all  the  vifcera  to 
be  vafculary  and  glandulotis,  have  re- 
jeéled  this  teim,  together  wiih  the  doc- 
trine. 

Parenchyma  of  plants.  Grew  applies 
the  term  parenchyma  to  the  pith  or  pulp, 
or  that  inner  part  of  a  fruit  or  plant 
through  which  the  juiceís  fuppoíéd  to  bé 
diíiribuled.  This,  when  viewed  with  a 
microfcope,  appears  to  refemble  marrow, 
or  rather  a  fponge,  being  a  porous,  flexi- 
ble, dilatable  fubftance.  Its  poras  are 
innumerable  and  ejfceedíngly  fmall,  re- 
ceivingas  miich  humour  as  is  requifite  to 
fill  and  extend  them,  which  difpofition  of 
pores  it  is  that  is  fuppofed  to  fit  the  plañe 
for  vegetation  and  growth. 

PARENT,  parenSf  a  term  of  relation 
applicable  to  thofe  from  whom  we  imme- 
diaiely  receive  oiir  being.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Father  and  Mother. 
Parents,  by  the  law  of  nature,  are  bound 
to  edúcale,  maintain,  and  defend  iheir 
children,  overwhom  they  have  powerby 
that  law  :  they  likewife  have  intereft  in 
the  profits  of  their  children's  labour, 
(iuring  theír  nonage,  in  cafe  the  children 
live  with  and  are  provided  for  by  them  i 
yet  the  parent  has  no  intereit  in  the  real 
or  peiTonal  eftate  of  a  child,  any  oiher- 
wife  ihan  as  bis  guardián. 

PARENTALIA,  in  antiquíty,  funeral 
ohí'equies,  or  the  hft  duties  paid  by 
children  to  their  deceafed  parents. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  facrifice,  or  folemn 
fervice,  cíFered  annually  to  the  manes  of 
the  dead. 

PARENTELA.  De  parentela  fe  tollere, 
was  antiently  ufed  among  «s  to  denote 
a  perfon's  renouncing  his  kindred  or 
famiiy. 

This  was  performed  in  open  court  be- 
fore  the  ¡udge,  in  the  prefence  of  twelve 
men,  who  made  oath  that  they  believed  it 
was  done  on  p;ood  ground?. 
PARENTHESIS,  in  grammar,  certain 
intercalary  words,  inferida  in  a  diícourí'e, 
VoL.m. 
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which  ínterrupt  the  fenfe,  or  thread, 
but  feem  neceflary  for  the  better  under- 
ftanding  of  the  fnbjeft. 
The  proper  charafleriílic  of  a  parenthefis 
is,  that  it  may  be  either  taken  in  or  left  * 
out,  the  fenfe  and  the  grammar  remain- 
ing  i  mire.  In  fpeaking,  the  parenthtfis 
is  to  be  pronounced  in  a  difFerent  tone  ; 
and  in  writirtg,  it  is  enclofed  between  ( ), 
called  alfo  a  parenthefis,  but  commoníy 
a  bracket,  or  crochet,  to  diftinguiíli  it 
from  the  reft  of  the  dífcourfe.  The 
politeft  of  our  modern  writers  avoíd  all 
parenthefes,  as  keeping  the  mind  in  fuf- 
penfe,  embarafíing  it,  and  rendering 
the  difcourfe  Icfs  clear,  uniform,  and 
agreeable. 

The  paren thefis  is  frequently  confonnd- 
ed  with  the  parembole.  See  the  article 
Parembole- 
PARENZO,  or  Pírenzo,  a  port-town 
of  lílria,  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
fiiuaied  on  a  bay  ofthe  guiph  of  Venice, 
twenty-five  miles  foulh  of  Cúbo  de 
lílria. 

PARERGA,  'TTdptfyA,  a  term  fometimes 
ufed  in  archite«5lure  for  additions  or  ap- 
pendages  made,  by  way  of  ornament,  to  ' 
a  principal  work. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  painting  for  littie 
pieces  or  compartiments,  on  the  fides  or 
in  the  corncrs  of  ihe  principal  piece, 

PARESIS,  -n-ít^Éfif,  in  medicine,  is  defined 
to  be  a  palfy  of  the  bladder,  wherein  the 
uriñe  is  either  fupprelíed  or  difcharged 
involuntarily.    See  Palsy. 

PARETONIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
nams  of  an  earlh  antiently  found  on  the 
fliores  of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  the  ifland 
of  Crete,  and  ufed  by  the  antients  in 
painting.  There  has  been  fomc  diffe- 
rence  among  the  earlier  writers  about 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  fubftance, 
and  of  late  we  have  been  taught  to  think 
it  loft;  but  it  is  ftill  common  on  the 
íhores  of  moft  of  the  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago,  though  not  obferved  or  re- 
garded  j  and  is  tnily  a  very  heavy  and 
tough  clay,  of  a  fine  white  colour,  found 
in  maíTíís  of  difFerent  fizes,  general ly  as 
füfi  as  the  fofter  clays  within  the  ftrata  5 
and  by  rolling  about  on  the  beech  in  this 
ftate,  it  gaihers  up  the  fand,  fmall  fliells, 
and  oiher  foulnefles  we  always  find  about 
it.  It  is  moft  probable,  that  there  are 
ftrata  of  it  fine  and  puré  in  the  cllffs 
there,  and  that  the  fea  wafties  oíF  maíTes 
of  them  in  ftorms  and  high  lides,  whicil 
are  wliat  we  find, 

PARGET,  in  oajural  hiftory,  a  ñame 
1^  A  givcn 
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g:ven  to  feveral  kincis-  of  gypfum,  or  being  called  alfo  oíTa-bregmatlí,  and 

plarter  (ione.    See  Plaster.  oíra  fincipilis. 

PARGETING,  in  builciing,  is  ufed  for  Thefe  hones  are  of  a  larger  extent  than 

the  pl:íí*er¡ng  of  walls,  and  fometimes  any  of  theother  bones  of  the  íkull :  their 

for  tlie  plalter  ití'elf.  figure  is  nearly  ihat  of  an  irregular  con- 

Pirgfting  is  of  variou?  kinds,  as,  r.  vexfquare,-  ihey  haye  each  an  external 

white-Ume,  hair,  and  mortar,  laid  upon  convex  fide,  and  an  internal  and  concave 

bare  walls  :  ^.  f»n  bar<:  lath?,  as  in  par-  one  ;  four  edges,  one  fuperior  or  fagittaí, 

.  titioning  and  ceiling  :  3.  renclei^ing  the  one  inferior  or  temporal,  one  anterior  or 

infides  of  walls,  or  doubling  partition-  frontal,  and  one  pofterior  or  occipital, 

wiills:   4.  rough-cañing  upen  heart-  In  the  external  furface  of  the  pariet^is, 

laihs  :    5.  plaílering  on    brick-workr  is  the  place  of  part  of  the  temporal 

v.'iih  a  finilhing  mortar,  in  imitation  of  muícle  or  crotophytes.    In  their  internal 

ftone  work,  furface  are  furrows  reprefenting  littie 

PARHELIUM,  or  Parhelion,  in  phy-  ílirubs  ;  thefe  are  formed  by  the  arlerics 

fiology,  a  mock  fun,  or  meteor,  in  íorm  of  ihe  dura  niater:  befides  thefe  there  are 

of  a  very  brlght  Üght,  appearing  on  one  other  fovcíe. 

fide  of  the  fon.  PARIETES,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ufed  for 

Tne  p-írheüa  are  formed  by  the  re6e6lion  the  inclofures,  ormembranes,  that  ftopup 

of  ihe  fuií*s  beams  on  a  cloud  properly  or  cióle  the  hollow  parts  of  the  bodyi 

pcfited,    They  ufually  accompany  the  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lieart,  thorax, 

coron^e,  or  luminous  circles,  and  are  PARIETARIA,  pellitory  of  the 

.  plac<L'd  in  the  fame  circunjftírence  and  at  wall,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 

the  fame  heighr,    Their  colours  refemble  ganiia-monoecia  clafs  of  plants,  having 

th^t  of  the  rainbow,  the  red  and  yeilow  no  corolla  :  the  (lamina  are  four  fubu- 

are  on  ihe  fide  towards  ths  fuíi,  and  the  lated  filaments;  ihe  antherte  are  didy- 

blue  and  violet  on  the  other.    There  are  mous }  theie  is  no  pericarpium  ;  the  peri- 

cor'onaj  fometimes  feen  withüut  parheJia,  anthiumiselongated,  very iarge,andcam- 

and  ^j'ice  -verfa.  panulated ;  the  feed  is  fmgleand  roundifli. 

Parhelia  are  double,  triple,  £fr.  and  in  This  plant  is  very  famous  in  the  materia 

16^9,  a  p3rhelion  of  five  íuus  was  feen  medica,  as  cooling  and  abftergent.  Itii 

at  Rome  5  and  in  i6ó6,  anoiher  at  Arles  prefcribed  in  ftranguries,  and  in  cafes  of 

of  fix.  gravel,  or  fmail  líones  in  the  kidneyí, 

M.  M^iotte  accounts  f'^r  parbelia  from  and  is  an  ingredient  in  deco6lions  for 

an  infinity  of  littie  partióles  of  ¡ce  fioating  clyííers  to  be  given  in  nephritic  cafes, 

in  the  air,  that  multiply  the  image  of  Externally, '  it  is  much  recommended  in 

the  fon  by  refrañion  or  refle6lion  j  and  the  eryfipelas,  and  for  the  foftening  of 

by  3  geomeirical  c;<lculus  he  has  deter-  hard  lumours. 

niined  the  precife  figure  of  thefe  liltle  PARIS,  HERB  TRUE-LOVE,  in  botany,  a 

icicles,  their  lituation  in  the  air,  and  the  genus  cf  the  odlandria-trigynia  clafs  of 

fjze  of  ihe  coronas  of  circles  which  ac-  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  oí 

company  the  parhelia,  and  the  colours  four  cblong,  plañe,  patent  petáis  j  the 

wherewiih  they  are  painted.    M.  Huy-  fruit  is  a  berry  of  aglobóle,  tetragonal 

gens  accounts  for  the  formation  of  a  par-  fotin,  containing  four  cells,  and  ítanding 

íielion  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  that  of  in  the  cup  :  the  leeds  are  numerous,  and 

the  hálo.    See  the  article  Halo.  arranged  in  a  double  feiits. 

PARIA,  a  hke  of  Perú,  in  fouth  Ame-  París,  in  geography,  ihe  metrópolis  of 

rica,  in  the  province  of  Los  Charcas,  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  of  the  prin- 

fituated  in  67**  wtít  long.  and  zi^  fouth  cipalíty  or  governnient  of  the  ifle  of 
lar.                                                 -     France,  fitunted  in  eaft  long.  2°  25'» 

Paria,  or  new-Andalusia,  a  country  north  lat.  48''  50',  two  hundred  milcí 

of  Tena-Firma,  in  fouth-Amsric?.,  hav-  fouth-eaít  of  London,  fjx  hundred  and 

ína  the  Aílantic-Ocean  on  tiie  north  }  the  eighty  north-caít  of  Madrid,  five  huó- 

coiintry  of  Guiana,  from  which  it  is  fe-  dred  and  fifty  wett  of  Vienna,  one 

paiatcd  by  the  river  Oronoque,  on  the  thoufand  threc  hundred  north-weft  01 

eaii  ;  and  Venezuela  on  the  weíh  Conftantinople,  and  ftven  hundred  ncrih- 

PARIAN  MARBLE.    Scc  Marlle.  vveft  of  Rome. 

PARÍE TALIA  ossA,  in  anatomy,  the  Paris  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts: 

itcvnd  and  third  bañes  of  ihe  cranium  ;  x.  the  tosvn,  which  is  the  largell,  fuuaied 

on 
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on  thé  north  fide  of  the  ríver  Seyne:  2. 
the  city,  much  the  leaft,  but  the  móít 
antient,  confiílingof  ihree  litile  iflands  ín 
the  middle  of  the  Seyne:  3.  the  univer- 
fity,  which  lies  on  the  fouih  fide  of  the 
ríver.  The  whole  town  ís  of  a  circular 
form,  fix  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
the  diameter  thrte,  and  coniaining  feven 
hiindred  tboufánd  ¡nhabitanis. 
PARISH,  the  precinét  of  a  parochJal 
church,  or  a  circuit  of  ground  inhabited 
by  people  who  belong  fo  one  church, 
and  are  under  the  particular  charge  of  its 
miniíter. 

A  pariíh  may  contain  feveral  villages 
within  ils  limitó,  though  in  general  it  is 
accounted  to  contain  no  more  than  one, 
cxcept  the  contrary  be  made  to  appear  : 
and  an  antient  village,  which  time  out 
of  mind  has  had  a  church  of  its  own, 
and  chofen  overfeers,  &c.   may  be  a 
pariíh  in  reputation,  ío  as  to  provide  for 
its  ov/n  poor  oniy,  and  be  excufed  from 
coniributing  to  the  poor  of  the  pariíli  in 
which  it  lies,  43  Eliz.  c.  2. 
In  England  there  are  nine  thoufand, 
nine  hundred  and  ihirteen  pariflies,  of 
which  three  ihoufand,  eight  hundred 
and  forty.five  are  churches  impropriate, 
and  the  reít  are  annexed  to  collcges,  or 
church  dignities.     In  many  of  thefe 
pariflies,  on  account  of  their  larga  cx- 
tent,  and  the  nuniber  of  parifliioners, 
there  are  feveral  chapéis  of  eafe. 
Parish-officers,  ofHrers  chofen  annu- 
ally  to  regúlate  and  manage  the  concerns 
of  ihe  parifli,  for  which  fee  thé  articles 
Church-wardens  and  Overseers 
oftJie  poor. 

PARISIS,  an  epíthet  formerly  given  to 
the  money  ftruck.  at  Paris,  to  dilHnguiíh 
it  from  the  coin  called  tournois,  which 
was  at  the  íiime  time  íiruck  at  Tours. 
The  parifis  exceeded  the  toumois  by  one 
fourth,  fo  thai  the  fol  parifis  was  worih 
fifteen  deniers,  and  the  fol-tournois  but 
tw-lve, 

PARíC,  a  large  inclofure  privileged  for 
wild  beaÜs  of  chace,  either  by  prefcrip- 
tion  or  the  king's  grant.  No  perfon  can 
now  ereft  a  park  wiihout  his  obiaining 
fiflt  a  liccnce  under  the  broad-feal  ;  but 
there  may  be  fuch  in  reputa tion,  though 
ereíled  wiihout  lawful  warrant,  and  the 
owner  may  bring  his  aflion  agiinít  per- 
fons  ihat'  kill  his  deer  therein.  The 
puliing  down  walls,  or  pales,  makes  the 
offenders  Hable  to  the  lame  penalty  as  lor 
killing  of  deer. 

Park,  is  aJfo  uíéd  for  a  movcable  inclofure. 


or  fold,  fet  up  in  íhe  fields  for  ílieep  to 
fced  and  rti\  lu  during  ihe  night.  This 
park  is  frequently  removed  by  the  íhep- 
iierds  to  dung  tl>e  ground  one  part  aftcr 
another. 

Park,  alfo  fignifies  a  large  ner,  placed  on 
the  brink  of  the  fea,  wiih  OMly  one  en- 
.trance,  which  is  next  the  íbore,  and 
which  is  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide  ; 
fo  that  the  fífli  once  got  in  have  no  way 
left  to  efcape. 

Park  of  artilUry.    See  the  article  Artil- 

LRRY  PARK. 

Park-abby,  a  place  near  Louvain,  in  the 
Neiherlands,  which  being  an  excellent 
lituation  for  a  camp,  was  frequently 
poflTerted  by  the  armies  in  the  late  war. 

PARKINSONIA,  in  botany,  a  gtnus  of 
ihe  decandria  mono^ynia  c)afs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  of  which  confiíls  of  five  petáis; 
nearly  eqtial  in  fize:  the  fruit  i?  an  ob- 
long  legump,  nodoie  at  the  feeds,  and 
acuminated  :  the  feeds  are  numcrous. 

PARLEY,  a  ccnference  wiih  an  enemy. 
Henee  to  beat  or  found  a  parley,  is  to 
give  a  fignal  for  holding  fuch  a  confcr- 
ence  by  beat  of  driim  or  found  of  irum- 
pet. 

PARLTAMENT,  ís  the  grand  aíTembly ' 
of  ihe  three  íVaces  of  ihis  kingdom, 
fummontd  togeiher,  by  the  king's  autho- 
rity,  to  confult  of  matters  relating  to  the 
public  welf^re,  and  particularly  10  ena<5t 
and  repeal  laws.    Tt  confirts  ot  the  king, 
the  lords  fpíritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons,  and  is  at  once  the  feat^of  the  le- 
giílative  authcrity,  and  the  higheíf  courtof 
juftice  in  Grer»t-Britain.    In  the  houfe  of 
iords,  criminal  caufes  are  tried  on  the  im« 
peachmcnt  of  the  commons  5  and  this 
houfe  has  an  original  jurifíliélion  for  the 
irial  of  peers  upon  indií^ments  found 
by  a  grand  jury  j  the  Iords  likewife  try 
fuch  caufes  as  come  thlther  oti'  appeals 
from  the  court  or  chancery,  and  all  their 
decrces  are  as  judgments.    The  houfe  of 
commons  examine  the  rtght  of  eleélions, 
regúlate  difputes  concerning  them,  may 
expel  their  own  membtrs,  and  commit 
them  to  prifon  5  they  are  the  grand  in- 
queft  üf  the  nation,  and  preíent  public 
grievances  or  deiinquents  to  the  king  and 
iords,  in  order  lo  iheir  being  puniíhed. 
ín  íliort,  they  are  the  leprefentatives  of  all 
the  commons  in  ihe  kingdom,  and  in  them 
their  conñituenrs  háve  placed  ihe  higheít 
confidence,  by  inv^íting  them  with  the 
power  of  making  laws,  and  entruÜing 
them  with  all  their  libenies  and  privileges. 
Original ly,  ncw  pirliaments  were  calied 
J4  A  a  eveiy 
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every  yeai-  j  but  by  degrecs  their  tcrm  all  dukcs,  except  the  royal  blood  j  then 
grew  longer.    In    the  reign  ©f  king  the  dukes,  raarquiíTes,  and  earls,  ae- 
charles II.  they  were  held  a  long  time,  cording  to  their  creation,    A-crofs  the 
with  great  inierruptions  between  :  but  room  are  wool-facks,  continued  fiom  an 
both  mtíthods  were  found  of  fuch  ¡11  con-  antient  cuftom  j  and  the  chancellor,  or 
fequence,  that,  ¡n  the  beginning  of  the  keeper,  being  of  courfe  the  fpeaker  of  the 
reign  of  kmg  WiHiam  III.  an  aft  was  houfe  of  lords,  fits  on  the  firft  wooUfack 
paffed,  by  which  the  term  of  all  parlia-  before  the  throne,  with  the  great  feal 
nients  was  reftrained  to  three  feíTions,  or  or  mace  lying  by  liim  ;  belovv  thefe  are 
three  vcars  ;  this  was  henee  called  the  forms  for  the  vilcounts  and  barons.  On 
triennial  af^ :  but  fir.ce  that  time,  from  ihe  other  wool-facks  are  fcated  the  judges, 
other  views,  the  period  of  pailiaments  mafters  in  chancery,  and  king's  council, 
has  been  lengthened  to  feven  yesrs.    A  who  are  only  to  give  their  advice  in  points 
parliament  is  called  by  the  king's  writ  or  of  bw :  but  they  all  íVand  up  till  the  king 
1  tter  dire5\ed  toeach  lord,  commanding  gives  them  leave  to  fit.    The  commons 
hiin  to  appt?ar;  and  by  oihcr  writs,  di-  fit  promifcuouíly,  only  the  fpcaker  has  a 
rcéled  10  the  ílieriíís  of  each  coiinty,  to  chair  at  the  upptr  end  of  the  hcufe,  and 
fuinmon  the  people  to  eltft  two  knights  the  clerk  and  his  aíTiftant  ílt  at  a  table 
for  each  county,  and  ons  or  two  bur-  urnr  him.    Before  any  bufinefs  is  done, 
gtflVs  for  each  boiough.    The  number  all  the  membsrs  of  the  houíe  of  commons 
of  the  membcrs  in  the  houfe  of  lords  is  takc  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupre- 
iinceríain,  as  encreafmg  at  the  king's  macy,  Éfr.  and  fubfcribe  iheir  opinions 
plealure.    The  members  of  the  houfe  againlt  tranfubftantihtion  j       and  if  any 
of  commons,  v/hen  ful!,  are  five  hun-  member  of  that  houfe  votes,  or  fits  there 
dred  and  fifty-three;  i'iz,  ninety-two  duríng  any  debate,  after  the  fpeaker  is 
knights  oflhe  íhires;  fifty-two  deputies  chofen,  without  having  firft  taken  thefe 
for  twenty-five  cities,  London  having  oaths,  between  the  hours  ofnine  and  four, 
füur  ?  fixteen  for  the  eight  cinque-ports  5  in  a  fuU  houfe,  he  is  adjudged  a  popiíli 
two  for  each  uníverfityj  three  hundred  recufant  conviéV,  and  incapable  of  any 
and  thirty-tvvo  for  an  hundred  and  eighiy  •    ofiRce,  and  forfeits  five  hundred  pounds, 
boroughs  j  t'vejve  for  the  boroughs  in  The  fame  teft  the  lords  too,  though  tlicy 
Wales,  and  forty-five  members  for  Scot-  do  not  take  the  oaths,  are  obliged  10  com- 
lancí.    If  three  hundred  X)f  theíé  mem-  ply  wiih.    When  the  parliamenl  is  thus 
bcrs  are  met,  it  ¡s  reckoned  a  full  houfe  j  met,  no  members  are  to  dcpart  from  it 
and  forty  may  compofe  a  houfe  for  ihc  without  leave.    Upen  extraordinaiy  oc- 
difpaich  of  bufinef?.  cafions,  all  the  members  are  fomeiimes 
Upon  the  ho'díng  of  a  parliament,  the  fummoned,  in  which  cafe  every  lord  ípi- 
king,  the  firft  day,  fits  in  the  upper-  ritual  and  temporal,  and  every  knight, 
Iioufe,  undf r  a  canopy,  with  the  crown  on  cilizen,  and  hurgefs  is  to  come  to  parlia* 
his  head,  and  dreíííd  in  his  royal  robe?;  ment,  except  he  can  reafonably  and  ho« 
and  there,  by  hímfelf,  or  the  lord  chan-  neftly  excufe  himfelfj  or  be  amerced: 
cellor,  declares  the  rt.ifons  of  their  meet-  ihat  is,  refpeílively,  a  lord  by  the  lords, 
jng,  in  the  prefence  of  büih  the  lords  and  and  a  commoner  by  the  commons. 
commons,  and  thtn  the  commons  are  re-  All   members  of  parliament,  in  order 
quired  to  choofe  a  fpeaker,  who  is  pre-  that  they  may  attend  the  public  ferviceof 
fented  to  the  king,  and  being  approved  their  country,  have the  privilege  forthem- 
by  his  majcfty,  the  bufinefs  of  the  parlia-  felves  and  their  n.enial  feiyants,  of  beir.g 
ment  goes  on.  free  from  arrelts,  aitachments,  imprifon- 
The  lords  and  commons  fit  each  in  a  ments,  Éfr.  fcr  debts,  tiefpafles,  áff.  but 
diltinc^  apartintnt;  in  the  houfe  cf  lords,  not  from  airefts  for  treafon,  felory, 
the  prirces  of  íl;e  bicod  fit  by  themfelvi  s  hreach  of  the  peace  :  hcwever,  it  is  or- 
ón tha  fides  of  the  throne  j  at  the  wall,  dained  by  Hatuie,  that  aflions  may  be 
on  the  king's  right  hand,  the  two  arch-  commenccd,  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
biíliops  fit  by  themíelves  on  a  furm.  Weftminíter,  againft  perfons  intiiledto 
.Below  them,  the  biíhops  of  London,  privilege  of  parliament,  after  a  proroga- 
Dnrham  and  Winchefttr,  anci  all  the  tion  or  diflolution,  till  a  new  parliament 
other  biíhcps  fit  according  to  the  prioriiy  is  called,  or  ihe  lame  become  re-aífem- 
of  their  confecretion.    Ón  the  king's  left  bled  j  and  likewife  after  an  adjoürniptr^ 
hand,  the  lord-treafurer,  lord  prtüdent,  for  above  fourteen  daysj  and  the  reipfc- 
'     and  lord -prívy -feal  fu  upon  forms  above  tive  courts,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  have  powcr  10 
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proceed  to  judgment,  here  tbe  pro- 
cefs  is  to  be  luramons,  díftrefs  infinite, 
^c.  till  the  parties  íhall  enter  an  appcai  - 
anee ;  and  for  default  thereof,  the  real  or 
perfonal  cítate  of  ihe  defendant  may  be 
Tequeftered  5  though  the  plaintift  may 
not,  in  that  cafe,  arreíl  the  body  of  any 
iDtímberof  pailiament ;  \^  W.  III.  c.  3. 
As  to  the  eleflion  of  members,  it  is 
ena^ed  that  candWates  íliall  not  malee 
any  prefents  of  money  to,  or  treat  the 
eleélors,  after  the  teíte  of  the  writ  of 
the  fummons,  or  the  líTiiing  out  of  the 
writs  for  eleélions,  or  after  any  feat  for 
a  member  of  parliament  is  become  va- 
cant  j  in  cafe  they  do,  they  are  declarad 
incapable  of  ferving  as  members,  by 
7  W.  III,  c.  4.  And  farther,  an  oath 
is  10  be  taken  by  eleélors,  that  they  have 
not  either  received,  or  had  any  money, 
gift,  reward,  or  any  office,  place,  em- 
ployment,  or  even  promife  of  money, 
gtft,  Éfí,  to  them  or  their  ufe,  to  give 
their  votes  j  and  in  thefe  cafes,  if  ihey 
aík,  take,  cr  contradi  fjr  money  or  re- 
ward, either  by  gift  or  other  device,  to 
give  or  refufe  their  votes  for  any  one  5  or 
if  perfons,  by  gift,  ^c.  corruptly  pro- 
cure any  ^le¿tor  to  give  his  vote,  they 
Ihall  forfcil  five  hundred  pounds,  and  be 
totally-difabled  to  vote  at  any  eleflion  of 
members  of  parliament,  as  alfo  to  hold 
any  office,  franchife,  ©"r.  Likewife  offi- 
cers  who  admit  perfons  to  vote  wiihout 
iheif  taking  the  aforementioned  oath,  in 
cafe  the  fame  be  demanded,  incur  a  for« 
feitiire  of  one  hundred  pounds  5  and  art 
oath  is  to  be  adminiltred  to  ali  the  re- 
turning  officers,  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived any  mcney,  gift,  or  place,  for  the 
niaking  of  their  returns  :  2  Gco.  lí. 
c.  24.  9Geo.  II.  c.  38.  A  knight  of 
the  Ihire  muft  be  worih  fix  hundred 
pounds  a  yearinland,  and  all  othermem- 
bers  three  hundred  pounds. 
Antiently  all  the  people  had  votes  in 
eleílions,  till  it  was  enaíled  by  Henry 
VI.  that  none  but  freeholders  who  had 
a  yearly  revenue  of  forty  íhiilings,  íliould 
he  atimitted  to  vote  íor  knights  of  the 
íliire. 

The  manner  of  debaiing  upon^  and 
paffing  bilis  in  parliament,  is  as  fol- 
iows  í  any  member  may  move  to  have  a 
bilí  brought  in,  wjhich,  opon  a  queítion 
put,  being  \sgreed  to  by  the  majority, 
this  perfon,  with  others,  is  ordered  10 
prepare  and  bring  in  the  fdmé.  When 
itis  ready,  a  lime  is  appointed  for  its  be- 
ing read,  and  after  the  cleiVs  reading  it, 
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the  fpeaker  reads  an  abftraél  of  ít,  and 
puts  the  quertion  whether  or  no  it  ffiall 
have  a  fecond  reading?  and  after  a  fe- 
cond  reading,  the  quellion  is  pur,  vhe- 
ther  or  no  it  íhall  be  committed  ?  whích 
ís  either  to  a  committee  of  the  v^'hole 
houfe,  if  it  be  of  importance,  or  to  a 
private  committee,  any  member  naming 
the  perfons,  The  committee  being  ap- 
pointed, and  a  chairman  chofen,  the 
chairman  reads  the  bilí  paragraph  by  pa-- 
ragraph,  puts  every  claufe  to  the  queí^ 
tion,  filis  up  the  blanks  and  makes 
amendments,  apcording  to  the  opinión 
of  the  majority.  The  bilí  thus  gone 
through,  the  chairman  xnakes  hís  repojt 
at  the  fide-bar  of  the  houfe,  reads  ali  the 
additions  and  amendments,  i¿c,  and 
moves  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  report  to 
the  table;  vvhich  granted,  he  deiivers  it 
to  the  cierk,  who  reads  the  amendments, 
^c,  The  fpeaker  then  puts  the  queftion 
whether  they  fliall  beread  a  fecond  time  5 
and,  if  agreed  to,  he  reads  them  himfelf. 
To  fo  many  of  the  amendments  as  the 
houfe  acquiefces  in,  the  queftioi)  is  now 
put,  whether  the  bilí,  thus  amended, 
Ihall  be  ingroíTed  and  wriiten  fair  upon 
parchment,  and  read  a  third  time?-  and 
the  bilí  being  ingroíTed,  the  fptaker  holds 
it  in  his  hand,  and  afks  if  it  íhall  pafs  ? 
If  ihe  majority  be  for  it,  the  clerk  w.-itea 
on  it,  Sqü  baillé  aux  feigtteurst  li-t  it  be 
delivered  to  the  lords :  or,  if  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  Soit  baillé  aux  commtwesy  let  it 
be  delivered  to  the  commons.  If  a  bilí 
be  rejefled,  it  can  not  be  any  more  pro- 
pofed  during  that  (effion.  A  bill  for  a 
general  pardon  has  but  one  reading. 
When  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons fpeaks,  he  ítands  up  uncovsrcd, 
and  dire¿\s  his  fpeech  to  the  fpeaker  on- 
ly.  If  what  he  fays  be  aní'wered  by  ano- 
thcr,  he  is  not  allowed  to  reply  the  fame 
day,  unlefs  perfonal  rtfleélioní  have  been 
cali  upon  him  :  but  when  the  commons, 
in  order  to  have  a  greater  freedom  of  de- 
bate, have  refolved  themfélves  into  a  com-* 
mittee  of  the  whole  houfe,  every  men - 
her  may  fpeak  10  a  que  ilion  as  ofien  ;  « 
he  thinks  neceíTary.  In  the  houfe  of 
lords  they  vote,  beg.nning  at  the  puifnfy 
or  loweít  barón,  and  fo  up  orderly  lo  tbe 
higheít,  every  one  anfwering  conteiit  or 
vot  contení.  In  the  houfe  of  commors 
they  vote  hy  ycas  and  ?ioys\  and  if  it  be 
dubious  which  are  the  greater  number, 
the  houfe  divides.  If  the  queílion  be 
about  bringingany  vhing  into  the  houfe, 
the  yeas  go  out  5  but  if  it  be  about  any 
^  thmg 
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thíng  thc  houfe  already  has,  thc  nays  go 
out.  In  all  divifions  tlie  fpeakcr  appoints 
four  tcllers,  two  of  each  opinión.  In  a 
'  commitlee  of  the  whole  houfe,  they  di- 
vide by  changing  fides,  the  yeas  taking 
the  right  and  the  n/jys  the  left  of  the 
chair ;  and  then  ihere  are  but  tvvotellers, 
If  a  bilí  pafs  one  houfe,  and  the  other  de- 
mur  to  it,  a  conference  is  demanded  in 
the  painted  chamber,  wherecertain  raem- 
bers  are  depiued  from  each  houfe;  and 
here  the  lords  fit  covered,  and  the  com- 
mons  ftand  bare  and  debate  the  cafe,  If 
they  difagrce,  the  affair  is  nuil ;  but  if 
they  agree,  this,  with  the  other  bilis  that 
have  paíTed  both  houfes,  is  brought  down 
to  the  king  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  who 
comes  thilher  cloihed  in  his  royal  robes; 
before  him  the  clerk  of  the  parlíament 
reads  the  title  of  each  bilí,  and  as  he 
reads,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  prononnces 
the  roya)  aíTent  or  diíTent.  If  it  be  a 
public  bilí,  the  royal  aíTent  is  given  in 
thcfe  words,  Le  roy  le  <veuí^  the  king  will 
haVe  it  fo;  i f  prívate,  Soitfait  comvie  il 
efi  defiréy  leí  the  requeíl  be  complied  with : 
if  the  kingrefufes  the  bilJ,  the  anfwer  is, 
Le  ro^  j'aviferaj  the  king  will  think  of  it : 
and  if  it  be  amoney-bill,  the  anfwer  is. 
Le  roy  remercie  fes  loyaux  fujets,  acccpie 
leur  hnievoleiice,  &  auffi  le  <vetit\  the 
king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjeéís,  accepts 
their  benevolence,  and  therefore  grants 
his  confent. 

PaRLiaments  of  Trance^  are  fovereígn 
courts,  eftabliíhed  by  the  king,  finally  to 
determine  all  difputes  beiween  particu- 
lar perfons,  and  lo  pronounce  on  appeals 

'  from  fentences  given  by  inferior  judges. 
There  are  ten  of  thefe  parliaments  in 
France,  of  which  that  of  Paris  is  thc 
chief,  its  privileges  and  jurifdiílion  being 
of  the  greateft  exient.  It  confilts  of  fix 
chambers,  1;/».  the  grand  chamber, 
where  caufes  of  audience  are  pleaded; 
and  five  chambers  of  inqueft,  where  pro- 
ctíTes  areadjudged  in  writing.  This  par- 
líament enjoys  the  prlvilege  of  verifying 
and  regiflering  thc  king's  arrets  or  edióls, 
without  which  thofe  edi6\s  are  of  little  or 
no  valué. 

Parlíament  of  S^oeden^  confifts  of  four 
eftafes,  with  ihe  king  at  their  head  : 
thefe  ftates  are,  i.  the  nobility  and  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  gentry,  with  whom 
the  colonelsj  lieurenant-colonels,  mí<jors, 
and  captains  of  every  regiment  fit  and 
vote,  2.  The  clcrgy,  one  of  which 
l>ody  is  eleíled  fiom  every  rural  dcanery 


of  ten  paríflies ;  who,  with  the  biíhops 
and  fuperintendents,  amount  toabouttwo 
hundred.  3,  The  burghers,  ele6led  by 
the  magiftrates  and  council  of  every  Cor- 
poration as  their  reprefentatives,  of  whom 
there  are  four  for  Stockholm,  and  two 
for  every  other  town,  amoonting  in  ih¿ 
whole  to  about  an  hundred  and  fifty.  4, 
The  peafants,  chofen  by  the  peafants  out 
of  every  diftríól;  who  choofeoneof  their 
own  rank,  and  not  a  gentleman,  to  re- 
prefent  them :  thefe  amount  to  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

All  thefe  generally  meet  at  Stockholm, 
and  after  the  ftate-affairs  have  been  repre* 
fented  to  them  from  the  throne,  they  fe- 
parate,  and  fit  in  four  feveral  chambers 
or  houfes,  in  each  of  which  aíFairs  are 
carried  on  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and 
every  chamber  has  a  negative  in  the  paíT- 
ing  any  law. 

Parlíament  is  alfo  fometimes  ufcd  for 
other  aíFemblies  befides  the  ftates  of  a 
kingdom  ;  thus  the  aííembly  of  fome  of 
our  inns  cf  court,  called  to  confultcn 
their  common  affairs,  is  at  this  day  call- 
ed a  parlíament. 

PARLOUR,  a  fair  iower  room,  defigned 
principally  for  the  entertainment  of  cora- 
pany.  See  the  article  Apartment. 
In  nunneries,  parlour,  or  parlair,  is  a 
liltle  room  or  clofet,  where  people  talle  to 
the  nuns  through  a  kind  of  grated  wio- 
dow.  Antiently  there  were  parlours  in 
the  convents  of  monks,  where  the  novices 
ufe  to  converfe  together  at  the  hours  of 
recreation  ;  but  there  were  liílening  places 
over,  from  whence  the  fuperioi-s  could 
hear  every  thing  that  was  faid. 

PARMA,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of 
Parma,  in  Italy,  fixty  miles  north-eaftof 
Genoa,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  river 
to  which  it  gives  ñame  :  caft  long.  n^, 
north  lat.  44.''  45', 

Parma,  ampng  antíquaríans,  denotes  a 
kind  of  buckler,  of  a  round  figure,  big 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  body. 

PARN  ASSÍA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria-tetragynia  clafs  of  plants,  thc 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  roundiflij 
emarginated,  ftriated,  concave,  patent  pe- 
táis; the  fruit  is  a  tetragono-oval  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  four  valves,  containing 
one  cell,  and  having  a  quadruple  recep- 
tacle  afiixed  to  the  valves  :  the  fceds  are 
numerous  9nd  oblong. 

PARNASSUS,  a  mountain  of  Greece, 
much  celebrated  by  antient  poets,  fiiuatcd 
near  Caftro  in  Livadia. 

PARNAU, 
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PARNAU,  or  Pernow,  a  cíty  and  port- 
tovvn  of  Livonia,  eighty  miles  north  of 
•  Riga» 

PAROCHIAL,  fomething  belongíng  to  a 
parifli.    SeePARisH,  Church,  Éff. 

PARODIC AL  degrees  of  an  equationt  ín 
algebra,  are  the  íeveral  regular  terms  in 
quadratic,  cubic,  biquadratic  equations, 
Éfr,  the  indexes  of  whofe  powers  afcend 
or  defcend  orderly  in  an  arithmetica!  pro- 
grefs,  as«3  4- p;*;¡«-{.  jsrrz  J,  is  a  cu- 
bical  equation,  where  no  term  is  wanting, 
bul  having  all  its  parodie  degrees,  the  in- 
dexes of  the  terms  regularly  defcendíng 
thus  3,  a,  Ij  o. 

PARODY,  'OTctf(éhay  a  popular  maxim, 
adage,  or  proverb. 

Parody  is  alfo  a  poetical  pleafantry,  con- 
fifting  in  applying  the  verfcs  written  on 
one  fubjeft,  by  way  of  ridicule  to  ano- 
ther  5  or  in  turning  a  ferious  work  into 
a  burlefque,  by  affeéting  to  obferve,  as 
nearly  as  poílible,  the  fame  rhymes, 
words,  and  cadenees,  It  comes  near  to 
what  fome  of  our  Jate  vvriters  cali  tra- 
▼efty  ;  and  was  fiift  fet  on  foot  by  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  we  borrow  the 
ñame. 

PAROL,  or  Parole,  in  law,  ¡s  ufed  for  a 
plea  in  court :  fometimes  this  word  is 
joined  with  the  term  leafe  ;  thus  Jeafe- 
parole  denotes  a  leafe  by  word  of  mouth, 
in  order  to  diílinguiíli  it  from  a  leafe  in 
writing. 

Parol-arrest  fignifies  an  arreft  by  word 
of  mouth,  where  authorifed  to  be  made  ; 
as  ¡n  the  cafe  of  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
committed  in  a  ¡ultice  of  the  peace's  pre- 
fence,  he  may  thereon  verbally  order  the 
ofFender  to  be  arrefted. 

Parol-demurrer  is  faid  to  be  a  privi- 
iege  allowed  to  an  infant  tbat  is  fued  in 
relation  to  lands,  which  carne  to  htm  by 
defcení,  when  the  court  wiil  give  judg- 
ment,  ihat  the  fuit  fliall  remain  or  con- 
tinué, until  the  infant  arrives  at  ful)  age, 
*viz.  twenty-one  years.  In  this  cafe,  if 
on  a  parol-demurrer,  the  age  is  granted, 
the  writ  does  not  abate,  but  the  plea  is  put 
without  day,  till  the  infant  ig  pf  age,  and 
then  it  is  revi  ved  by  a  reíummons,  (sfr. 
The  plainiiíf  ¡n  an  aílion  cannot  pray 
parol-demurrer,  during  ihe  nonage  of  the 
infant -def^ndant,  for  it  is  grantable  in 
favour  of  infants  only. 

PARONOMASIA,  vTapovofxtts-ix,  in  rhe- 
toric,  a  pun  ;  or  a  figure  whercby  words 
nearly  alike  in  found,  but  of  very  diíFe- 
,  rent  meanings,  are  affeftedly  or  defigned- 
ly  uí<jd  j  thus  Tully  to  Anlony,  ¿um  in 


gremio  mimorum  mentem  &  mentara  de^ 

poneres, 

PARONYCHIA,  WHiTLO\v,^ín  medi- 
cine, an  infiammatory  and  exceeding 
painful  diforder,  which  invefts  all  the 
joints,  and  particularly  the  ends  of  the 
fingersj  being  generally  much  fwelled 
with  a  beating  or  throbbing  and  intenfe 
heat,  There  is  fometimes  littie  or  no  tu- 
mour  obferved,  when  the  diforder  lies 
deep  at,  or  in  the  bone  j  and  fometimes" 
again  the  tumcur,  pain,  and  inflamma- 
tion  are  extended  from  the  fínger,  up  to 
the  elbow,  or  even  to  the  íhoulder,  from 
the  communication  of  the  fingers  with 
thofe  parts  by  the  flexor-mufcles.  In 
fome  conftitutions  this  diforder  excites  a 
raging  fever  with  fainting?,  convulfions, 
deliriums,  an  abfcefs,  or  Iphacelus  of  the 
parts;  and  without timely  afijftance deatli 
itfelf.  Heifter  diftinguiíhes  three  fpecies 
of  the  paronychia ;  the  firft  ís  when  only 
the  integuments  are  affeóled,  at  thecnd  of 
the  fingen  cither  in  its  back  or  fore-part, 
or  near  the  nail  j  in  which  cafe  the  fymp- 
toms  are  not  ufually  very  malignant, 
though  the  pain  be  extremely  acute :  the 
fecond  kind  is  when  the  periofteum  is  ín- 
flamed  or  eroded,  in  which  cafe  the  fymp- 
toms  are  more  or  lefs  violent  than  the 
preceding,  in  proportion  as  that  mem- 
brane  is  more  or  lefs  violenily  affefled : 
the  third  and  worft  fpecies  of  this  difor- 
der is  that  inveíling  the  nervous  involu- 
cra or  coverings  ot  the  tendons,  belong- 
ing  to  the  flexor-mufcles  of  the  fingers, 
or  even  the  adjacent  nen'cs  or  tendons 
^  tlicmfelves ;  for  in  that  cafe  the  diforder 
often  appears  with  the  moft  excruciaiing 
pains,  and  a  train  of  the  moft  malignant 
fymptoms. 

The  true  and  proximate  caufe  of  a  pa- 
ronychia, in  ourauthor's  opinión^  cught 
to  be  referred  to  an  inflammaiion  of  the 
adjacent  integuments,  chitfly  of  the  pe- 
riofteum, from  an  infpiftalion  of  the 
blood,  or  an  obftruñion  of  its  fmall  vef- 
fels  ;  this  inflaramation  may  again  pro* 
ceed  from  an  internal  or  external  cauíé, 
afting  feparately  dr  combined  j  fuch  a» 
an  infpiflation  or  acrimony  of  the  blood 
and  lymph,  induced  by  a  tenfe  fihre,  ard 
a  beating  régimen,  or  an  abufe  of  the 
non-naturals,  ¡oíned  with  a  contufion, 
wound,  punélure,  or  with  the  Itimulus 
of  a  foreign  body. 

For  the  cure  of  a  paronychia,  Garengeot 
propofes  incifion  befcre  any  trial  has 
been  made  with  other  remedies  5  but 
Heifter,  agreeabiy  to  the  advice  of  Hip- 
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pocrateSj  is  oF  opinión,  that  the  difor- 
der  may  be  frequcnily  diípeiTed  and  re- 
moved by  the  ule  of  diluent,  difcutient, 
and  cooling  remedies,  without  an  ¡nci- 
fion.  Tbe  moft  approved  nuihod  for  re- 
moving  an  inflammation  and  obítru5lion 
jn  this  inanner,  is  to  let  the  patient  hold 
his  finger,  for  feveral  hours,  in  fpirit  of 
vvine,  highly  re(5\ified,  and  in  which  has 
been  infufed  camphor  or  theriaca.  Sse 
Dispersión,  DiscuTiENTs,  &c, 
But  when  there  is  already  a  fuppuration 
aílualíy  formed,  either  before  or  under 
the  ufe  of  ihefe  means,  then  an  in- 
cifion  is  the  only  remedy.  In  the  fiiíl 
fpecies  of  this  diforder,  the  furgeon,  as 
foon  as  he  perceives  the  matter  to  point, 
or  form  a  Hule  proluberance,  oiight  to 
hold  and  prefs  it  betwixt  the  finger  and 
ihumbofhis  left  hand,  whiie  he  makes 
a  longitudinal  incifion  therein,  wiih  his 
right,  by  which  means  the  matter  being 
difchargéd,  the  finger  will  then  heal  al- 
moft  ofitfelf.  In  the  fecond  fpecies  of 
ihe  paronychia,  an  incifion  is  to  be  made 
according  to  the  preceding  direólions  j 
only  then  more  care  is  to  be  laken,  thít 
the  knife  pencrrate  to  the  bone  :  the  inci- 
fion being  made»  the  blood  íliould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  flow  out  a  little  whilo,  eilher  of 
jifeir,  or  elfe  it  íliould  be  prrfiVd  out : 
then  ihe  wcund  is  to  bedrefied  with  dry 
lint,  and  diachyion  phfter,  with  a  com- 
préis dipped  in  warm  fpirit  oF  wine,  and 
reiained  en  hy  a  proper  bnndage:  the 
wound  is  next  to  be  treated  l:ke  thoftí  in 
which  the  bordes  are  aíFefled  ;  ^viz.  with 
eflence  of  myrrh,  amber,  balfaiii  of  Pe- 
lU,  &c. 

In  the  third  and  laft  kínd  of  this  diforder, 
which  our  aurbor  confeíTes  never  occurred 
to  his  obfervat'on,  the  fmall  tumour  is 
fiift  tobe  opened,  by  making  an  incifion 

,  longitudinaiíy,  down  ínio  the  capl'ule 
of  che  tendón,  which  will  difchí^rge  a 
kind  cf  lymph,  or  refum.  If  the  iniemal 
finus  of  the  paronychia  is  in  the  middie 
pan,  or  fecond  joint  of  the  finger,  and  is 
l.iid  open  fo  ftfr  by  incifion,  in  íhat  cafe 
M.  Perit  aciviles  to  continué  the  incifion 
even  down  for  ahove  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
into  the  hand :  the  dreífings  may  be 
much  íhs  fariie  as  in  the  preceding  cafe. 

PAROS,  one  of  the  Imalleft  iílands  of  the 
Cyclades,  fanious  for  its  marble,  fif  uated 
ín  raít  Jcns.  25"*  30',  porth  l«?t.  36*^  30'. 

PAROTIDES,  in  snatomy,  two  veiy  re- 
markable  gland?,  fiiuated  one  on  each 
ful.-,  between  the  ear  and  the  a:igle  of 
tbe  iíjwer  jaw,  and  oCceo  extending  them- 
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felves  over  a  great  part  of  the  mafleter, 
From  each  of  theíe  glands  there  runs  a  ve- 
ry  large  du¿l,  about  three  fingers-breadih 
long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  wheat* 
ftraw,  having  a  great  number  of  njots: 
this  duít,  from  Steno,  the  dilcoverer,  is 
by  fome  called  duftus  falivalus  fteno- 
nius,  byothers  du6íus  falivalus  fuperior. 
It  paíTes  over  the  maíTeter-mufcle,  thro' 
the  middie  of  the  cheek,  and  there  perfo- 
rátesthebuccinator-murcle,and  the  mem- 
brane  of  the  mouth,  near  the  fecond  or 
third  of  the  dentes  morales,  and  al  this 
perforation   it  difcharges  a  very  large 
quantity  of  its  properfluid  ¡ntothe  mouth, 
The  parotides  are  among  thofe  glands 
that  ferve  for  the  fecretion  of  the  faliva, 
See  iheartícles  Gland  and  Saliva, 
Parotides  is  alfo  the  ñame  cf  certain  tu- 
mours  or  inflammations  arifing  behind 
the  ears,  on  the  parotid  glands. 
Thefe  tumours  are  very  frequent  aftcr 
malignant  and  peftilential  fevers.  Chil- 
dren  are  alfo  very  pariicularly  Hable  to 
them .    They  are  of  the  fame  nalure,  and 
are  to  be  treated  in  like  manner  with  ihc 
buboes.    See  the  arricie  BuBO. 
PAROXYSM,  in  medicine,  the  fevere  fit 
of  a  difeafe,  under  which  ¡t  grows  higher, 
or  exnfperates,  as  oí  the  gout,  &c» 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  accefs  or  reiurn  of  a 
difeafe  that  iniermits,  as  an  agüe,  &c, 
PARRELS,  in  a  íliip,  are  frames  made 
of  «ruckí,  ribs,  and  ropes,  which  having 
botb  their  ends  fallened  to  ihe  yards,  are 
fo  contrivfd,  as  lo  go  round  about  the 
martsj  that  the  yards,  by  their  means, 
may  go  up  and  down  iipon  tliemaftsí 
thefe  alfo,  with  the  brealt-ropes,  faften 
the  vards  to  the  malls. 
PARRICÍDE,   parricida   or  patricida, 
i\ñdí\y  fignifies  the  murder  or  murderer 
of  a  íather,  as  matricide  does  of  a  mo- 
ther  ;  yet  this  word  is  ordinarily  «aken  in 
boih  fenfes,  and  is  alfo  extended  lo  ihc 
murder  of  any  ne^r  rtlation,  as  huíbantl, 
wife,  brother,  fiíler,  child,  grand-child, 
únele,  &c,  and  even  to  that  of  great  or 
facred  pcrfons,  ihoogh  no  way  allied  m 
blood,  as  a  king,  &c. 
PARROQUET,  m  orniihology,  a  fubdi- 

vifion  of  parrots.  See  the  next  article. 
PARROT,  pfittacusy  a  genus  of  birds,  cf 
the  order  of  the  accipiires,  the  charac- 
ters  of  which  are  thefe  ;  the  beak  is  of  a 
booked  or  uncinated  figure  j  and  tbe 
toes  are  four  on  each  foot,  two  forward* 
and  iwo  backwards. 
Thtrre  are  three  divino;!»  ofthisgfintis: 
1,  The  iarger  fpecies.  called  macao,  of 
^  vyhicft 
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^hích  there  are  a  great  many  very  ele- 
gant  fpecies,  particularly  tlie  erythrocy- 
aneus.   See  Erythrocyaneus. 

2.  The  fmaller  kind,  properly  called 
parrois,  malee  a  very  numerous  and  very 
biíautifiil  iribe  of  birds. 

3,  TheleíTer  kínd,  commonly  called  pa- 
ioquettes,  are  likewife  very  numerous  and 
very  beautiful  birds. 

PARRYING,  in  fencín^,  the  aaion  of 
warding  ofF the  blows  aimed  at  one  by 
nnothcr,    See  the  article  Fencing. 

PARSLEY,  peirofelinum  or  apiurnt  in  bo- 
tany.  See  the  article  Apium. 
Parfley-feeds,  whether  in  powder  or  de- 
co^ion,  is  an  excellent  carminative,  as 
is  alio  its  diftilled  oil. 
Parfley-root  is  one  of  the  five  greater 
opening  roots :  it  is  attenuant,  aperient, 
detergent,  and  diuretic  ;  and  is  prefcrib- 
ed  in  díei-drlnks,  in  chronic  cafes  arif- 
ing  from  obílruílions  of  the  vifcera :  and 
in  any  form,  it  is  a  powerful  diuretic. 

PARSNEP,  pafwiacay  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  ihe  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  univerfal  flowej  of  whích  is  uniform, 
snd  the  particular  ones  compofed  of  five 
Janceolated  petalf,  bending  inwardsj  the 
fruit  is  compofed  of  two  iarge,  flattiíh, 
marginated  feeds* 

Thefeeds  of  the  wild  parfnep  are  carmi- 
«ative,  and  therefore  good  in  flatufesand 
colics:  they  are  alfo  faid  to  be  diuretic, 
aperient,  and  to  promote  the  menfes. 
PARSON,  the  re¿lor  or  incumbeut  of  a 
parifli-church.  See  the  articles  Church 
and  Clergy. 

It  is  faid,  there  may  be  two  feveral  par- 
fons  in  the  fanie  church,  one  of  the  one 
moiety,  and  one  of  the  other,  wherein  a 
part  of  the  church  and  town  is  allotted 
to  esch  of  them;  and  there  may  alfo  be 
two  clergymen,  who  make  but  one  parfon 
in  a  church,  where  they  are  prefented  by 
the  fame  patrón.  Where  a  perfon  is  a 
complete  parfon,  made  fo  by  prefenta- 
tion,  inftitution,  and  indu6\ion,  he  may 
ceafe  to  be  a  parfon  of  the  church  divers 
ways,  as  by  ceflion,  where  he  reíigns  or 
is  deprived,  either  for  íimony,  noncon- 
formity  to  the  canons,  adultíery,  éff. 
Parfons  ought  generally  to  abide  on  their 
reaoriep,and  live  in  the  parfonage-houfe, 
unlefs  it  be  in  cafes  of  ficknefs,  Éft*.  they 
are  prohibited  lo  take  farms  or  ieafes  of 
land,  on  paín  of  10  1.  per  month,forfei- 
turej  and  may  not  buy  to  fcll  as^ain  any 
merchandize,  éf^.  which  makes^licm  li- 
ahle  to  farftit  triple  valué. 
^Axso^  iMPARsoNE'B,  fignifies  onethat 
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is  in  poíTcífion  of  a  church,  whether  ít  be 
preíéntative  or  impropriate,  and  witll 
whom  ihe  church  is  thcn  full. 
Perfona  imperfonata  is  a  plea  in  the  writ 
quare  impedit,  that  the  parfon  is  admit- 
ed  and  inítituted  in  the  church,  fefr. 
PARSONAGE,a  reaory  or  parlíh  church, 
endowed  with  a  houfe,  .  glebe,  lands, 
tithes,  Éff.  for  the  maintenancc  of  a  mi- 
nifter,  with  cure  of  fouls  within  fuch 
pariíh.  There  may,  rotwithftanding, 
be  a  parfonage  wiihout  either  glebe  or 
tithes,  but  only  annual  payments  inftead 
thereof.  As  to  the  rights  to  the  par- 
fonage and  church,  they  are  of  feveral 
natures  ;  the  right  of  the  parfon  concerns 
the  pofíeílioaof  it;  that  of  the  patrón,  his 
prefentation  5  and  the  ordinary,  his  in- 
veíliture,  ^c,  but  no  charge  can  be  laid 
thereon,  without  the  confent  and  agree- 
ment  of  all  of  them.  If  the  parfon  waftes 
the  inheritanceof  the  church,  by  cutting 
down  trees,  Sfr,  his  patrón  may  have  a 
prohibition. 
Part,  pan^  a  porlíon  of  fome  whole, 
confidered  as  divided  ordivifible. 
Part,  according  to  Chauvinus,  is  ufually 
dlftinguiflied  into  Icgical  and  phyfical. 
Lon;ical  part  is  that  referring  to  fome  uni- 
veríal  as  its  whole ;  in  which  fenfe,  the 
fpecies  are  parts  of  a  genus  ;  and  indivi- 
duáis, or  fingulars,  are  parts  of  the  fpe- 
cies. Phyfical  part,  is  rhat  which,*tho* 
¡t  enters  the  compofition  of  a  whole,  may 
yet  be  confulered  apart,  and  under  its 
own  diílinól  idea  5  in  which  fenfe,  a  conr  • 
tinuum  is  faid  to  confift  of  parts»  It  iis 
controveried  in  the  fchools,  whether  tfie 
partís  of  a  continuum,  or  phyfical  whole, 
c*  gr,  water,  do  exiít  aflually  before  the 
divifion  be  made,  or  only  potcntially. 
Phyfical  part?,  again,  are  of  two  kinds, 
liomogeneous  and  heterogeneous :  the 
firft  are  thofe  of  the  fame  denomination 
with  the  other ;  the  fccond,  of  a  different 
one.  See  Homogeneous,  tSc, 
Parts',  again,  are  diftinguiflied  into  fub- 
jeílive,  eífential,  and  integrant.  Subjec*- 
live  or  poiential  pait  is  the  fame  wirh  lo- 
gical  part,  t'/a.  that  contained  in  fome 
univerfal  whole,  not  in  a(5í,  but  cnly  in 
power  5  as  man  and  horfe  are  in  animal, 
Petcr  and  Paul  in  man.  Eífential  part 
is  that  whereby,  with  the  ccncurrence 
of  fome  oiher,  an  eífential  whole  is  con- 
ftítuted:  ihus,  the  body  and  foul  are 
eífential  parts  of  man.  Integrant  or 
integral  pait,  is  that  which  is  neceífary  to 
the  integrity  of  the  whole,  as  a  head  is 
of  a  m.in,  ^c,  ^ 

B  Cottfent 
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Confetti  q/*  Parts,  In  raedleine.    See  the 

article  CONSENT. 
Part,  in  geometry  and  afti-onomy,  ap- 

pljtd  lo  ihe  divifion  of  Jines  and  circlies, 

éc. 

AliqiíQt  Part,  and  AliquatJt  ^a^t,  In.aríth- 
inetic.  See  the  article  Aliquot  and 
Aliquant. 

Proportional  Part,  ís  a  part  or  number 
agreeable  and  analogous  to  Tome  other 
part  or  number  j  or  a  médium  to  find 
fome  number  or  part  unknown,  by  pro- 
porlion  and  equality  oí  reafon. 

Smilar  Parts,  are  thofe  which  are  to  one 
another,  as  their  wholes  are  to  one  an- 
other, 

OrganicalVhViT,    See  OrCanical. 

Part,  in  mufic,  denotes  a  piece  <5f  tlie 
fcore,  or  partition,  written  by  itíelf,  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  mulician  ;  or  ¡t  is 
one  or  more  of  the  fuccclTions  of  founds, 
which  make  the  harmony,  written  apart. 
Or,  the  pirts  are  the  founds  made  by 
feveral  perfons,  finging  or  playing  in 
concert. 

Mufic  in  parts  was  unknown  to  tlie  an- 
tients;  they  had  but  one  part:  all  their 
harmony  confifted  in  the  fuGceíTion  of 
note?,  none  in  the  confonance. 
There  are  four  principal  parts,  the  treble, 
bafs,  tenor,  and  counter-tenor.  Some 
cojxipare  the  four  parts  in  mufic  to  the 
four  clemenls;  the  bafs,  they  fay,  repre- 
fents  the  earth  ;  the  tenor,  the  water  3 
counter-tenor,  airj  and  treble,  fire. 

•Part5  of  fpecch^  in  grammar,  are  all  the 
♦  íorís  oF  vvords  which  enter  the  compofi- 
tion  of  difrourPe.  See  Speech. 
The  grammarians  generally  admit  of 
eight  parts  of  fpeech,  'vi^,  noun,  pro- 
roun,  veib,  participle,  adverb,  preptfi- 
tion,  interjeflion,  and  conjunción.  See 
the  anides  NouN,  Pronoun,  ^c. 

Fart  offoriune,  in  the  judiciar  aftrology, 
is  the  lunar  horofcope,  or  the  point  where- 
ín  toe  moon  is,  at  the  time  when  ihe 
.  fun  is  in  the  afcending  part  of  the  eaft, 
The  fun  In  the  afcendant,  is  fuppofed, 
according  to  this  fcience,  tr>  give  lile,  and 
the  moon  difpenfes  the  radical  moilhirc, 
and  is  one  of  the  caufes  of  fortune.  In 
Iiorofcopes,  the  part  of  fortune  is  repre- 
fented  by  a  circle  divided  by  a  crofs. 
See  the  article  IIOROSCOPE. 

Part,  or  Depart,  in  the  manege,  a  word 
ufed  to  fignify  the  motion  and  aiSlion  of  a 
horfe,  when  put  on  at  full  fpeed,  From 
the  horfe^'s  parríng  to  his  ftop,  there  are 
commonly  two  hundred  paces  of  ground. 
To  make  your  horfe  part  with  a  good 
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grace,  you  muft  put  your  bridíe  Uirfc 
hngoi's  lower,  and  piefs  genily  with 
your  heels,  or  with  the  calves  of  your 
le^. 

PARTENKÍRK,  a  town  of  "Germany,  in 
the  circJe  of  Bavaria,  fituated  foriy  mÜej 
fouth-weíl  of  Munich. 

PARTENAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  tlie 
province  of  Orleanóis,  and  territory  of 
Po¡61ou,  fituated  thirty  miles  weíl  of 
Poifliers. 

PARTERRE,  in  gardening,  a  level  divi. 
fion  cf  ground,  which,  for  the  moft  pUrt, 
faces  the  fouth,  and  beft  front  of  an 
houfe ;  and  is  generally  furniíhed  with 
greenSj  flowers,  &c,  \ 
Thtre  are  feveral  forts  of  parterres,  as 
plain  grafs  with  boi  ders,  and  parterres  of 
embroidery,  &c.  Plain  parterres  are  moré 
beautiful  jn  England  than  in  any  other 
country,  by  reaíbn  of  the  excellency  of 
our  turf,  and  that  dtcency  and  unaffeft- 
fcd  fimplicity  that  it  affords  td  the  eye  of 
the  fpe£\ator.  Other  parterres  are  cut  lu- 
to rtitll  and  fcroll-work,  with  fand-allcys 
between  them  ;  vvhich  fort  of  parterres 
are  eíleemed  fineft  in  France.  As  lo  the 
general  proportions  of  parterres,  an  bb« 
Jongor  long  fquare  is  efteemed  the  beft: 
therefore  a  parterre  Ihould  not  be  lefs 
than  twice  a»  long  as  it  is  broad  j  Iwicc 
and  a  h^ílf  is  accounted  a  very  good  pro- 
portion  ;  and  it  is  very  rare  ihat  thrce 
times  is  exceeded.  As  to  the  breadihóf 
a  parterre,  it  is  to  take  its  dinienfions 
from  the  breadth  cf  the  front  of  tlie. 
houfe  ;  if  the  front  of  the  howfe  is  one 
hundred  feet  long,  the  breadih  of  the 
parterre  fliould  rfe  one  hundred  and  fifiy 
f  eet  9  and  if  the  front  of  the  houfe  be  two 
hundred  feet,  the  parterre  fliould  be  fifty 
feet  broader :  but  where  the  front  ex- 
ceeds  the  breadth  of  this  parterre,  it  will 
be  a  good  proportion  to  make  the  parterre 
of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  front. 
There  fliould  be  a  terrace-walk  on  each 
fide  of  the  parterre,  for  an  cievation  pro» 
per  for  view  j  and,  therefore,  there  fliould 
never  be  the  flat  of  a  parterre  between 
terrace-walk  and  terrace-walk  ahove  three 
hundred  feet;  ñor  can  it  be  well  made 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fcrty.  As  to 
the  adorning  and  furnifliing  thefe  par- 
terres,  vvhether  it  be  plain  or  wiih  em- 
broidery, that  depcnds  much  upon  the 
form  of  them,  and  therefore  muli  be  left 
to  the  judgment  and  fancy  of  ihe  de- 
fígjner. 

PARTHENiUM,  american  fever- 
FEW,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ihe  monoeci^ 
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pcfitanclria  clafs  of  phnts,  thevCompound 
flower  of  which  is  convex  j  lliere  are  íe- 
veral  corollulasin  tlie  (lile,  whicliare  mo- 
nopcíalous,  tubulole,  ligulated,  ere<5J, 
qiiinquifid  at  the  mouth,  and  orthe  lengih 
of  thecupj  the  female  flowers  are  alfo 
nionopelalous,  but  ihty  are  lubulated, 
Jigulated,  oblique,  obtufe,  roundiíli,  and 
cf  the  length  of  ihe  hermaphrcdite  ones  5 
tliey  are  five  in  ríumber,  and  are  placed 
ínijhe  verge  or  radms :  there  ¡s  no  cihe-r 
fríit  but  the  cup,  which  reniains  upon 
the  plantunaltered  :  the  feed  in  the  hcr- 

.  maphrodite  flowers  is  abortive  j  and  in 
the  female,  it  remains  in  the  cup,  and  is 
fingle,  of  a  turbinato-cordaied  form, 
compreíTed,  and  naked. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  (bis  plant  are 
recommended  in  frigid  and  fíatulent  af- 
feíbons  of  the  utdfus,  in  obíiruclions  of 
the  nieníes,  in  venereal  vveakneíTcs,  and 
in  the  dropfy.  They  are  alfo  of  great  ufe 
in  putrid  fevers,  the  ílone  in  the  kidney, 
vértigo,  and  arihritis. 

PARTilIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  formeily 
fo  calltd,  fituatcd  almoft  in  the  middle  of 
the  modern  Perfia. 

PARTI,  Partie,  Party,  or  Parted, 
in  heraldry,  is  appüed  to  a  fliield  or  ef- 
^utcheon,  denoiing  it  divided  or  marked 
out  into  partitions.  See  Shield, 
The  french  heralds,  frgm  whom  we  bor- 
row  the  word,  have  but  one  kind  of  par- 
tí, the  fame  vvith  our  pan  i  per  palé, 
which  they  fimpiycall  parti :  butwith  us 
ihe  word  is  appüed  to  ai!  forts  of  parri- 
tioning,  and  is  never  uled  without  fome 
addition,  to  fpecify  the  particular  kmd 
intendedj  thus  we  have  parti  or  parted 
per  crofs,  per  chicf,  per  palé,  per  fef<, 
per  bend  dexter,  per  bend  finifter,  per 
chevron,  Éff,  See  Quartering. 
The  humour  of  our  anceftors,  Colum- 
bier  obfrrves,  turning  nuich  upon  ex- 
ploitsof  arms  and  chivalry,  they  iifed  to 
preferve  their  battered  and  hacked  ar- 
mour  as  honourable  fymbols  of  their 
hardy  deeds  ;  and  thofe  who  had  been  in 
the  hoiteft  fcrvice,  were  diftinguiíhed  by 
the  inofl:  cuts  and  bruifes  ihat  appeared 
on  their  íhields.  To  perpetúate  the  me- 
mory  hereof,  fays  the  fame  aiilhor,  they 
caufed  ihein  to  be  painted  on  their  fliields, 
and  thus  handed  down  to  pofterity.  And 
when  heraldry  grew  into  an  art,  and  of- 
ficers  were  appointed  to  direíl  the  man- 
nerof  bearing  and  blazoning,  they  gave 
ñames  to  thofe  cuts,  anfwerable  to  the 
nature  thereof,  appoiuting  four,  froin 
which  all  tbe  others  pioceed  5  thefc  are 


paríí,  called  by  cur.  heralds  partí  p«T 
p^ej  couped,  parti  per  fefs  j  ^ranche, 
parti  per  beTid  dexter  j  and  taille,  parti 
per  bend  finiíler.  See  Coupej),  ^c, 
Pítíti  per  palé  is  when  the  íhield  is  divid- 
ed |)crpend¡cularly  into  iwo  halves,  by  a 
cut  in  the  middle  from  top  to  bottom. 
See  píate  CXCIlI.  fíg.  3. 

*  Pañi  per  fefs  is  when  ihecut  is  acrofs  the 
middle,  from  fide  to  fide. 
Parti  per  bend  dexter,  is  when  the  ci:t 
comes  from  the  upper  comer  of  the  Oiield, 
en  the  right  hand,  and  defcends  athwart 
to  the  oppofite  lower  córner, 
Parti  per  bend  íinifter,  fs  when  the  cut, 
coming  from  the  upper  left  córner,  def- 
cends acroís  to  the  oppcfite  lower  one. 
From  thefe  four  partiti(<ns  have  proceed- 
ed  an  infinite  number  cf  others,  of  vari- 
ous  and  extravagant  forms. 

PARTICIPATION,  that  which  gives  a 
part  or  íhare  in  any  thing,  either  by  right 
or  grace. 

PARTíCIPLE,  partidp'ium,  in  gram- 
mar,  an  adje^live  fornied  of  a  verb,  fo 
caüed  becaufe  it  participates  partly  of  the 
properties  oT  a  noun,  and  partly  of  thofe 
of  a  verb  ;  being  variable  through  gen- 
ders^  and  cafes,  like  the  former  j  and  re^ 
garding  time,  aflion,  paíTion,  ©"r.  in 
inanner  of  the  latter.  See  the  articl« 
Noun  and  Verb. 

Thus  the  participle  retaíns  the  attribute 
of  the  verb ;  and,  moreover,  the  defigna- 
tion  of  the  time  or  tenfe  ;  there  being 
pariiciples  of  the  prefeni,  tbe  pra-teriie^ 
and  future,  efpecially  in  Greek  :  but  this 
ís  not  always  obfcrved,  the  fame  par- 
ticiple bsing  frequently  joined  wiih  all 
forts  of  tenfes.  There  are  aótive  and  paf- 
íive  participles  ;  the  aólive,  in  latín,  end 
in  aus  ov  ens,  asa/;:ans,  do(:£7:s\  the  paf- 
fivc  in  ?/5,  amaíus,  doSitis  ,  \\\o'  there 
are  fome  of  the'^e  that  are  a¿live,  namely 
thofe  of  verbs  deponents,  as  locuius,  But 
there  are  others  likewife  which  add  to 
this  paflive  fignificátion  a  fort  of  compul- 
five,  or  obligatory  fenfe;  thefe  are  the 
participles  in  dus,  as  a??ia7!dus,  ivhich 
ought  to  be  IcFued ;  though  fometimes  the 
latter  fignificátion  is  entir^y  loíl. 
The  property  of  the  participles  of  verbs 
a6live,  is  to  fignify  the  aólion  of  the  verb^ 
as  it  is  in  the  verb,  that  is,  in  the  courfc 
oftheafilion  ilftlf;  whereas  the  verbal 
nouns,  which  fignify  a61ions  alfo,  figni- 
fy  them  rather  in  the  habit  than  in  fhe 
a6l :  for  vvliich  reafon  the  participles  have 
the  fame  government  asthe  verb,  as  amaní 
dcum  j  whercas  vevbal  nou«^  bave  only  ihc 
14  B  s  fame 
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faiTJC  government  as  nouns,  as  amaior 
dei:  and  the  participle  itfelf  hasthefame 
government  as  nouns  <ivhen  it  fignífies  l  a- 
ther  the  hah'U  ilian  the  a6V  of  the  verb,  by 
reaibn  it  then  has  only  the  natura  of  a 
finiple  noun  verbal,  as  aríians  nj'irtutis. 
In  our  langiiage,  the  pariiciples  and  ge- 
runds  are  not  at  all  diíünguilhable. 

PARTICLE,  in  phyfiology,  the  minute 
part  of  a  body,  an  aíTemblage  of  which 
'  conílitute  all  natural  bodies.  See  the  ar- 
ttcles  Atom  and  Matter. 
It  is  the  various  arrangement  and  texlure 
of  thefe  particles,  with  the  difference  of 
CQhefiop,  ^c.  ihat  ccnftitute  the  varicus 
kinds  of  bodies.  The  fmalleft  particles 
cohere  wlih  the  ftrongeft  attraftion,  and 
compofe  biggcr  particles  of  weaker  cohe- 
finn,  and  many  of  thefe  cohering  com- 
pofe bigger  particles,  whofe  vigour  is 
ílill  weaker;  and  hereiipon  the  opera- 
tions  in  chemiftry,  and  the  colours  of  na- 
tural bodies  depend,  and  v^'hich,  by  co- 
hering, compofe  bodies  of  fcnfible  bulk. 
The  cohefion  cf  the  particles  of  matter, 
the  epicureans  imagined,  was  effeéled  by 
means  of  hooked  atoms  j  the  arillotelians, 
by  ret^  5  but  Sir  líaac  Newton  íhews,  ihat 
it  is  done  by  means  of  a  certain  power, 
vvhereby  the  particles  muluaÜy  ailraét 
and  tend  towards  each  other.  By  ihis 
attraílion  cf  the  paiticles,  he  (hews,  that 
moíl  of  the  phgenomena  of  the  leíFer  bo- 
dies are  aífefled,  as  ihofe  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are,  by  the  attraflion  of  gravity, 
See  Attraction  and  Gravitation. 

PaRTICLE,  in  grammar,  a  denomination 
forall  ihofe  fmall  words  that  lie  or  unite 
oihers  togcther,  or  that  exprefs  tiie  modes 
OF  nianners  of  words,  ufually  included 
by  grammarians  under  thefe  four  parts 
of  fpeech,  iñz,  advcrb?,  prepofitions,  in- 
fcijtílions,  and  conjunflions.  See  the 
articles  Parts  (/^/rfirA,  Adverb,  Sfí. 
Mr.  Locke  obfervcs,  that  it  isin  the  light 
ufe  of  particles,  the  clearnefs  ar^d  beauty  of 
a  good  ílyle  more  pariicularly  confift?, 
To  exprefs  the  de  pcndence  of  bis  thoughts 
and  reafonings,  one  upon  another,  a 
nian  nuift  have  wcrds  to  fiiew  what 
conncíTlion,  reftriftion,  diftinñion,  op- 
pofition,  emphafis,  6fr.  he  gives  to  each 
rrfpe6\ive  pait  of  his  difcourfe.  This 
cannot  be  righily  underftood  wiihout  a 
rlear  view  of  the  poítures,  ftands,  tyrns, 
limitations,  exceptions,  and  feveral  other 
thoughts  of  ihe  mind.  Of  ihefe  there  is 
a  great  variety,  much  exce^;d¡ng  ihe  num- 
bcr  of  pariiclts  that  moít  ianguages  have 
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to  exprefs  them  by  ;  for  which  reafon  ít 
happens,  that  moíl  of  thefe  particles  have 
divers,  and  fometimcs  almoft  oppoíitc 
fignifications. 
PARTICULAR,  particular  is,  a  relativ^' 
term  referring  to  fpecies  or  individual, 
and  oppofed  to  general  br  univerfal.  See 
ilie  articles  Species  and  General. 
There  is  this  diíFerence  between  particu- 
lar and  fingular,  that  particular  denoteg 
a  thing  taken  as  a  part,  as  Peter  in  refpeft 
of  mankind  j  whereas  Angular  denotes 
the  part  taken  after  the  manner  cf  a 
whole,  as  Peter  confidered  in  himfelf, 
See  the  artide  Singular. 

PARTIES,  in  law,  fjgnify  the  pcrfons 
that  are  named  in  a  deed  or  fine,  <v¡Zt 
thofe  that  made  the  deed,  or  levied  the 
fine,  and  alfo  ihofe  to  whom  the  fame 
was  made  or  levied. 
Hcre  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  an  in- 
denture  was  made  between  two  p.irtics, 
mentioned  particularly  in  the  beginning 
of  the  deed,  and  iherein  one  of  them 
gi'ants  to  another  that  is  not  named  at 
the  beginning  thereof,  fuch  perfon  is  no 
party  to  that  deed,  ñor  can  lake  any 
thing  thereby.  The  parties  to  a  fuitát 
law  are  the  plaintiíF  and  defendant,  wlio 
carry  on  the  fuit. 

PARTING,  or  Departing,  a  method 
of  feparating  gold  and  filvcr,  by  means 
of  aqua  foriis  j  for  theoperation  of  which 
fee  AssAYiNG  and  Quartation. 

PARTITION,  in  law,  fignifies  a  divilloa 
of  lands,  defcended  by  common  law 
or  cuftom  among  coheirs  or  parcenerí, 
being  two  at  Icafl-,  Parlilion  niay  alio 
be  made  by  joint  tenanls,  and  tenants  in 
common  by  aíTent,  deed,  or  writ.  See 
the  article  Co-parceners. 

PartitíON,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  di- 
vifion.    See  the  anide  División. 

Partition,  in  mufic^,  the  difpofitíon  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  a  fong  fet  on  the  fame 
leaf,  fo  as  upon  the  uppermoft  ranges  of 
lines  are  fcund  ihe  treble  j  in  another, 
the  bafs  5  in  another,  the  tenor,  &c.  úat 
they  may  be  all  fung  or  played,  either 
jointly  or  feparately.  See  the  articles 
Part,  Music,  £fr. 

Partition,  in  architeflure,  that  which 
divides  or  feparates  one  room  irom  ano- 
ther.   See  the  article  Building. 

Partition,  in  heraldry.  See  the  article 
Quartering. 

PARTITIONE  FACIENDA,  ín  law,  a 
writ  which  lies  for  thofe  who  hold  lands 
or  tenemeyts  pro  indivifo,  and  svouíd 
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fever  to  cvery  one  his  part,  againíl  thein 
that  refufe  to  join  in  partition,  as  co- 
paitners. 

ÍARTNER  and  PartnershiP.  See  the 
article  Fellowshif, 
lí'ihere  be  feveral  joint  partners,  and  a  ' 
períbn  has  dealings  genera Ily  with  one 
of  them  in  matters  concerning  their  joint 
tiade,  whereby  a  debt  becomes  due  to 
the  faid  perfon,   it  fliall  diarge  them 
jointly  and  the  furvivors  of  them  5  but 
if  the  jierfon  oniy  dealed  with  one  of  the 
partners  upon  a  feparate  account,  in  that 
cale  the  debt  fliall  only  aíFc6l  t\ut  part- 
ner  and  his  executors.    If  one  or  more 
of  the  joint  traders  become  bankrupt, 
his  or  their  proportioos  are  only  aflign- 
able  by  the  commiflioners,  to  be  hcld  in 
coninion  with  the  rclt  who  are  notbank- 
rup!s.    If  one  of  two  partners  becomes 
a  bankrupt,  the  commiííioners  cannot 
medtlle  wiih  the  intereli  oí  the  other,  for 
ít  is  not  affeélted  with  the  bankruptcy  of 
his  coinpanion.    Payment  to  one  óf  the 
partners,  is  payment  to  them  all. 
Partners,  in  a  fliip,  are  ítrong  píeces 
of  ti.nber  boUed  to  ihe  beams  incircling 
the  maíts,  to  keep  them  fteady  in  their 
lleps,  and  alfo  keep  them  from  rolling, 
that  is,  falímg  over  the  fliip's  fides, 
There  are  ahb  of  thefe  partners  at  the  fe- 
cond  deck,  to  the  fame  end;  only  the 
mlzen-maít  hath  but  one  pair  of  partners, 
in  which  that  maít  is  wedged  fo  firm 
that  it  cannot  move.    Some  fliips  do 
not  fail  well,  unlefs  their  mallsare  ioofe, 
and  have  leave  to  play  in  the  partners ; 
but  in  a  ftorm  this  is  dangeroiis,  Itft  the 
,      partners  fliould  be  wronged,  (as  they  fay) 
/.  e.  forced  oiii  of  their  places ;  für  then 
there  is  no  help  but  to  cut  ihe  maít  by 
the  board* 

PARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology,  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  tetrao,  with  a  naked  ícarlet  maik 
behind  the  eyes.  See  Tetrao. 
The  common  partridge  is  too  well 
known,  to  need  a  farther  defcription  :  it 
is  common  in  fields,  and  called  by  au- 
ihors  perdix.  But  bcfides  the  common 
kind,  there  is  another  fomewhat  larger 
fpecies,  called  the  red -legged  partridge, 
with  a  grey  tail,  variegaied  in  the  upper 
part  witíi  brown. 

Partridges  are  caiight  by  means  of  neta, 
bird-lime,  fetting-dogs,  &c,  as  alfo  by 
dfiving.    See  Net,  BiRD-LiME,  Gff. 

PARTURITION,  ihe  fame  with  delivery. 
See  the  anide  Delivery. 

PARTY,  in  poliiics,  denotes  a  fa6lion 
Cop.fidcred  as  oppoñng  another  j  fuch  are 
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See  the  anieles 


the  whígs  and  tories. 
Whig  and  Tories. 

In  law,  party-jiiry  is  one  impanelled  in 

aélions  broiight  for  or  againlt  foreigners, 

See  the  articie  Medietas  linguíe. 

In  a  military  (énfe,  paíty  dertotes  a  fmall 

body  of  men,  whetber  fooi  or  horfe,  pr 

both,  fent  on  fome  expedition, 
Party,  or  Partí,  in  heraldiy.    See  the 

articie  Partí. 
PARU,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  cha;- 

todon.    See  the  arttcle  Chtetodon. 
PARULÍDES,  in  furgery,  tumoors  and 

inflammations  of  the  gums,  commonly 

called  giim^boils. 

They  are  to  be  treated  with  difcutientr, 
like  other  irflimmatory  tumours.  Sage, 
camomile  and  eider- flowers,  boiled  ín 
milk  or  water,  make  a  gargarifm  to  be 
held  in  the  mouth  warm  5  and  the  re- 
maining  herbs  may  be  fowed  up  in  a 
bag,  and  applied  hot  to  the  cheeks.  Set? 
the  articie  Dispersión. 
But  if  the  diforder  cannot  be  thus  dif- 
perfed,  emoUientapplications  of  maüows, 
&c,  aregccd;  and  to  forward  the  ma- 
turation  externally,  a  half-roafted  ñg 
may  be  applied  :  and  when  the  foftneís 
of  the  tumour  íhews  that  the  matter  is 
fuppuraled,  it  ought  immediately  to  he 
optned  by  the  iancet,  to  prevent  the  mat- 
ter's  lodging  there,  and  eroding  the  bone, 
and  producing  a  fíílula  or  caries.  After 
it  is  opened,  the  matter  fliould  be  gently 
prefitíd  out  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
mouth  frt  quently  waflied  wiili  red  wine 
mixed  with  a  decoétion  of  vulnerar/ 
herbs  till  it  is  well.  When  the  iilcer 
has  penetrated  deep,  ít  will  be  neceíFary 
lo  injeét  the  fame  liquors  with  a  fyringe, 
and  comprtfs  the  part  by  a  proper  ex- 
ternal  bandage,  to  make  the  bottom  part 
hcal  firft;  and  when  it  is  already  be» 
come  fiílulous,  and  has  callous  edges, 
it  may  then  often  be  cured  by  inje6ling 
tinólure  of  niyrrh,  and  elixir  proprie- 
tatis,  continuing  this  for  fome  time.  '  If 
all  thefe  prove  inefFeñual,  the  fiftula  mnft 
be  laid  open  by  incifion,  and  the  caries 
removed  by  medicines,  cauílics,  or  the 
aíiual  cautery.  If  this  proceeds,  as  fome- 
times  it  does,  from  a  carious  tootb,  this 
is  firft  of  all  to  be  extrafled,  otherwife 
the  tumour  will  degenerate  ínto  a  fiítula  : 
and  it  is  always  belt  to  be  early  in  mak- 
ing  the  incifion. 

PARUS,  the  TiTMOUsE,  ín  ornithology. 
See  the  articie  TiTMOUSE.  " 

PARYPATE,  in  the  antient  piufic.  See 
tbe  íu'tide  Diagram. 

FAS, 
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PAS,  a  town  of  the  french  Netherlands, 

twe!ve  miles  foutli-weft  of  Arras. 
PASCHAL,  fomelhing  belonging  to  the 

paíTover  or  eafter.  See  the  articles  Pass- 

OVER  and  Easter, 
Paschal  LETTER.    See  Letter. 
PASJLEY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 

county  of  Renfrew,  íix  miles  weft  of 

Gbfgow, 

PASQUIN,  a  mutilated  ílatue  at  Rome, 
in  a  comer  of  the  palace  of  the  Urfini : 
ít  takes  its  ñame  from  a  cobler  of 
that  city  called  Pafquin,  famous  for  his 
fneers  and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  hira- 
felf  with,  paíling  his  jokes  on  all  the  peo- 
pie  who  vvenl  through  that  ftreet.  Af- 
ter  his  death,  as  they  were  digging  up 
the  pavement  beforahis  íhop,  thcy  found 
in  the  eanhthe  ftatue  of  an  antient  gla- 
diator, well  cut,  but  maimed,  and  half 
fpoiled :  this  they  fet  up  in  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  and  by  common 
confent  named  ít  Pafquin.  Since  that 
time  all  Tatires  are  attributed  to  that 
figure,  and  are  either  put  into  its  mouih 
or  palted  upon  it,  as  if  they  were  wrote 
by  Pafquin  redivivus  ;  and  thefe  are  ad- 
dreíTed  by  Pafquin  to  Marforio,  another 
..ílatue  at  Rome.  When  Marforio  ís  at- 
tacked,  Pafquin  comes  to  his  aífiftance  ; 
and  when  Pafquin  is  attacked,  Marforio 
aflifts  him  in  his  turn. 

PASQUINADE,  a  fatirical  libel  faftcncd 
tothe  ftatue  of  Pafquin  :  ihefe  are  com- 
monly  fiiort,  merry,  and  pointed  j  and 
from  henee  the  teim  has  bten  spplied  to 
ali  other  lampoons  cf  the  famecaft.  The 
difference  between  a  pafquinade  and  a 
faiire  is,  that  the  end  of  the  lattcr  is  ío 
correal  and  rtform,  while  that  of  the 
fcrmer  is  only  to  ridicule  and  expofe. 

PASS,  a  ftraitj  difficult,  and  narrow  paf- 
fagc,  which  íhuts  up  the  enirance  into 
a  country, 

The  firlt  care  of  the  general  of  an  army 
is  to  feize  the  paíTes  of  the  country  into 
which  he  would  carry  the  war,  to  fortify 
them,  and  take  care  that  they  are  well 
guarded. 

Pass  of  armst  in  chivalry,  a  bridge,  road, 
Gff.  which  the  antient  knights  underiook 
to  defend. 

The  knights  who  held  a  pafs,  hung  up 
their  arms  on  trecs,  palé?,  columns, 
erefled  for  that  purpofe ;  and  fuch  as 
were  difpofed  to  difpute  the  pafs,  touch- 
ed  one  of  the  pieces  of  armour  with  his 
fword,  which  was  a  challenge  the  othcr 
was  ofiliged  to  accept^when  the  vaa- 


quiíhed  gave  the  viólor  fuch  a  prize  as 
was  before  agreed  on. 

Pass,  or  Passade,  in  fencing,  an  advance 
or  leap  forward  upon  the  enemy.  Of 
thefe  thcre  are  feveral  kinds,  as  paíl'es 
within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  right,  ihe 
left,  and  paífes  undcr  the  line,  ^c,  The 
meafure  of  the  pafs  is,  when  the  two 
fmalls  of  ihe  fwords  are  fo  near,  as  that 
they  may  touch  one  another. 

PASSADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  turn  or 
courfe  of  a  horfe  backwards  or  for- 
wards,  on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground, 
Henee  there  are  feveral  forts  of  pafíades, 
according  to  the  difFerent  ways  of  turning, 
in  order  to  part,  or  return  upon  the  fame 
Iread,  which  is  called  clofing  the  paífadej 
as  the  paíTade  of  one  time,  the  paíTade 
of  five  times,  and  the  raifed  or  high  paf- 
fades,  in  which  the  demi- volts  are  made 
into  curvéis.  See  the  articles  Curvet 
and  Volt. 

In  all  paífadcs  the  horíé,  in  making  the 
demi-volt,  íhould  gather  and  biing  in 
Ijis  body,  making  his  haunches  accom- 
pany  his  íhoulders,  without  falling  back, 
or  not  going  forward  enough  each  lime  \ 
and  he  íhould  so  in  a  ftrait  line,  with- 
out traverling  or  turning  his  croup  out 
of  ihe  line. 

PASS  AGE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  horfe's 
walking  or  trotting  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  he  railes  the  outward  hind-leg,  and 
the  inward  fore-Ieg  together;  and  fet- 
ting  thefe  two  on  the  ground,  raifes  the 
other  two  alternately,  never  gaining 
above  a  foot  of  ground  at  a  time.  A 
horfe  is  paíTagcd  upon  two  ftrait  lines 
along  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  alfo  in  going 
fideways  in  a  circle  round  acenter.  The 
beauty  of  the  paffage  confiils  in  holding 
the  legs  long  in  the  air. 

Passage,  orPASSO,  in  muGc,  a  part  of 
an  air  or  tune,  confifting  of  feveral  fliort 
notes,  as  quavers,  femi-quavers,  6fí.  laft- 
ing  one,  two,  or  at  moft  three  mealures, 
in  ihe  beginning  of  a  piece,  which  is 
to  be  afterwards  imitated  in  the  ctlier 
notes  of  the  piece,  not  with  the  fame 
chords  or  notes,  but  only  by  oblcrving 
the  fame  motion,  number  and  figure,  as 
in  the  notes  of  the  firft  pafíage.  This  is 
called  by  the  Italians  contrapunto  d'un 
fol  paíTo. 

B'irds  0/  Passage,  a  namc  gíven  to  thofe 
birds  which  at  certain  ftated  feafons  of 
the  year  remove  from  certain  countries, 
and  at  other  ftated  times  return  to  them 
again,  asourquailsj  woodcocks,  ftork?, 
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níghtingales,  fwallows,  and  many  other 
fpecies.  The  generalíty  of  birds  that  re- 
main  with  us  all  winter  have  ftrong  bilis, 
and  areenabled  to  feed  on  what  they  can 
find  at  that  feafon  ;  ihoíé  which  leave  us, 
have  ufually  very  flender  bilis,  and  their 
íüüd  ¡s  ihe  inleéls  of  the  fly-kind  j  which 
dilappearing  towards  the  approach  of 
svinter,  compel  them  to  feek  them  in  the 
warmer  regioiis  where  they  are  lo  be 
found.  Ainong  the  birds  of  paflage,  the 
fieldfare,  the  redwing,  the  woodcock, 
and  the  ínipe,  come  to  us  in  the  autumn, 
at  the  time  when  the  furamer  birds  are 
leaving  us,  and  go  from  us  again  in 
fpring,  at  the  time  when  thefe  return  5 
and  of  thefe  the  two  laft  often  continué 
with  US  thiough  the  fummer,  and  breed; 
Ib  that  ihe  two  frft  feem  the  oniy  kinds 
that  certainly  leave  us  at  the  approach  of 
fpring,  retiring  to  the  norlhern  parts  of 
Ihe  conlinent,  where  they  live  duringthe 
fummer,  and  breed  ;  and  at  the  return  of 
winter,  are  driven  foutherly  from  thofe 
frigid  dimes,  in  fe^rch  of  food,  which 
tliere  the  ice  and  fnow  muíl  deprive 
them  of. 

kight  o/'Passage,  in  commerce,  is  an  im- 
pofition  or  duty  exaíled  by  fome  princes, 
ciilier  by  land  or  fea,  in  certain  clofe  and 
n:írrow  places  in  their  territories,  on  all 
vtíítls  and  carriages,  and  even  fometimes 
on  perfons  or  paíTengers  coming  in  or 
going  out  of  ports,  &c.  The  molt  ce- 
lehrated  paflage  of  this  kind  in  Europe 
is  the  Souncí,  the  dues  for  paíling  which 
ílrait  btlong  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  are  paid  at  Elfenore  or  Cronenburg. 

Passage,  in  geography,  a  port-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Bifcay,  fixty 
miles  eaíl  of  Bilboa. 

PASSANT,  in  iieraldry,  a  term  applied 
10  a  lion,  or  other  animal,  in  a  íhield, 
apuearing  to  walk  leifurely:  for  moíl 
healt.í,  except  lions,  the  lerm  trippant  is 
frequently  ufed  inílead  of  pafiant. 

PASSAO,  or  Cape  passao,  a  promon- 
t'^ry  of  Perú,  juft  under  the  equator  : 
welt  long.  Si''. 

PASSAU,  the  capital  of  the  biíhopric  of 
the  famc  ñame,  in  the  circle  of  -Bavaria, 
fiuiated  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Danube,  Inn,  and  Ilts  :  ¿aft  long.  13*^ 
30'  north  lat.  48 30'. 

PASSER,  the  SPARROW.  See  Sparrovv. 

Passeres  is  alfo  Ihe  ñame  of  a  clafs  of 
hirds,  with  a  conic  and  much  attenuated 
heak.    See  Ornitholocy. 

Passer  fluvjatilis,  a  ñame  ufed  by 
fouiie  for  the  common  flounder. 


PASSERINA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
oftandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  th« 
flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  íingle 
petal,  divided  into  four  oval  fegménts 
at  the  limb:  the  fruit  is  a  coreaceous 
capfule,  of  an  oval  íhape,  with  only  one 
cell,  and  coniaining  a  fmgle  oval  feed, 
poínted  at  each  end« 

PASSIFLORA,  PASSiON- flower,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria-pen- 
tagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of 
which  confifts  of  five  petáis,  of  the  large- 
nefs  and  figure  of  thofe  of  the  cup  :  the 
fruit  is  a  berry,  fupported  on  a  pedicle, 
This  is  an  extremely  beautiful  flower,  a 
fpecies  of  which,  called  murucuja,  or  the 
lunated-leaved,  fcarlet,  paíTion-flower,  is 
reprefented  in  píate  CXCIV.  fig.  8. 

PASSIONS,  in  moral  philofophy,  are  cer- 
tain motions  of  the  foul,  which  make  it 
purfue  what  appears  to  be  good,  and 
avoid  whatever  threatens  evil.  See  the 
articles  GooD  and  EviL. 
By  reflefting,  fays  Mr.  Locke,on  the  vari- 
ous  modiñcaiions  or  tempera  of  the  mind, 
and  the  internal  fenfations  vyhich  plea* 
fure  and  pain,  good  and  evil  produce  in 
US,  we  may  thence  form  to  ourfelves  the 
ideas  of  our  paífions.  Thus,  by  refleíl- 
ing  upon  the  thought  we  have  of  the  de- 
light  which  any  thing  is  apt  to  produce 
in  us,  %ve  form  an  Idea  which  we  cali 
love.  Defire  is  that  uneafinefs  which  a 
man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  abfence  of 
any  thing,  the  prefent  enjoyment  of  whicfi 
caufes  delight.  Joy  isa  delight  of  the 
raind,  arifing  firom  the  prefent,  or  aíTur- 
'  ed  approach  i  ng,  poíTeífion  of  fome  good. 
Sorrow  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind, 
upon  the  thought  of  a  good  loft,  or  the 
fünfe  of  a  prefent  evil,  Hope  is  a  plea- 
fure  in  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  a 
probable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing 
which  is  apt  to  delight.  Fear  is  án  un- 
eafinefs of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought 
of  a  future  evil  likely  to  befal  us.  Anger 
is  a  difcompofure  of  the  mind,  íipon  the 
receit  cf  injury,  with  a  prefent  purpofe 
of  revenge.  Defpair  is  the  thought  of 
the  unattainablenefs  of  any  good,  Envy 
is  an  uneafinefs  of  mind,  caufed  by  the 
confideration  of  a  good  we  defire,  ob- 
tained  by  one  we  think  íliould  not  have 
had  it  before  us. 

On  the  juít  regulation  and  fubordination 
of  the  pafiions,  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  happinefsof  mankind.  See  the 
articles  Ethics  and  Happiness. 
It  oughi  to  be  obferved  here,  in  reference 
lo  the  palTions^  that  the  removal  or  lef- 
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fenlng  of  a  pain  is  confidered,  and  ope- 
raos as  pleafurej  and  the  diminiíhing  of 
a  pleafure  as  pain  5  and,  fariher,  that 
the  paflions  in  moft  peiTons  opérate  en 
ihe  body,  and  caufe  vnrious  changes  ¡n 
jt;  vvhence  ihe  confideratlon  cf  them  in 
medicine  and  painting. 

Passions,  in  medicine,  make  one  of  the 
non  naturals,  and  pron  jce  vei  y  fenfible 
cffe¿*h,  Joy,  anger,  and  fear  are  the  prin- 
cipa). In  the  two  firft,  ihe  fpirits  are 
hurried  vviih  too  great  vivacity  j  where- 
35,  in  fear  or  dread,  they  are  as  it  were 
curbed  and  concenirated  :  whence  we 
uiay  conchide,  that  they  have  a  veiy  bad 
icñ'aSi  lipón  heahh  ;  aml  thcreíore  it  will 
be  beft  to  keep  them  within  hounds  as 
niuch  as  poílible,  and  10  preferve  an 
jnwaid  ferenity,  cahnnefs,  and  tran- 
«juility.  Continuál  forrow  and  angiiiíh  of 
niínd  rendér  the  fluids  thick,  and  gtne- 
late  vifcid  and  acid  crudities  in  the  fto- 
mach,  and  atlength  render  the  body  un- 
apt  for  a  due  circulation  5  whence  pro- 
ceed  obftru¿l¡ons  oF  the  vifcera,  and  many 

'  chronical  diforders.  Anger  conftringes 
ihebillous  vefidls  in  particular,  and  caufes 
too  great  an  evacuation  of  tiie  bile ;  pro- 
duces ílric^ures  in  the  llomach  and  duo- 
ileniim  ;  whence  the  bihous  humours  are 
amaíTed  and  corrupted;  laying  a  foun- 
dation  for  vomiting,  bilious  fevers,  and 
cardialgias. 

The  paflíons  of  the  mind,  in  general, 
chiefly  aíTcCl  the  ítomach,  invert  its  »no- 
tion,  hinder  digeftion  and  chylification  ; 
whence  many  crudities  arife,  fruilful  of 
varipus  difeafcs:  henee  it  is  very  dan- 
gcrous,  aftcr  violent  commotions  of  the 
inind,  to  fit  down  lo  a  meal  5  or,  dur- 
ing  that  time,  to  be  greaiiy  aíTeóled  wiih 
any  accident  ihat  may  happen. 
For  the  treatment  of  the  iliac,  hypochon- 
driac,  coeliac,  hyíteric,  &c,  paíTion,  fea 
the  articles  Iliac,  ^c, 
Passions,  in  painting,  are  the  external 
expreíTions  of  the  different  difpofitions 
and  alfeftions  of  the  mind  ;  but  parti- 
cularly  their  different  eífe6ls  upon  the 
fevcrai  features  of  the  face :  for  though 
the  arms,  and  indeed  every  part  cf  ihe 
body,  íerve  likewiíe,  by  their  quick. 


pecially,  the  corners  of  the  moirth  harg 
down,  the  eye-lids  are  half  íliur,  andihe 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  elevated  and  half  co. 
vered  ;  and  all  the  oiher  mufcles  of  the 
face  are  relaxed,  fo  that  the  vifage  ap- 
pears  longer  than  ordinary. 
In  fear,  tenor,  fright,  and  horror,  the 
eye-brows  are  greatly  elevated,  íhe  eye- 
lids  are  expanded  as  wide  as  poffiblp, 
fo.as  to  difcover  the  white  cf  the  eye, 
and  the  pupil  is  depreííed  and  halfco- 
vered  by  the  lower  eye- lid  j   ihe  hair 
llands  an  end  5  the  mouth  is  at  the  fame 
time  wide  open,   and  the  lips  fo  far 
diawn  back,  that  the  tecth  both  of  the 
upper  and  under  jaw  appear. 
Contempt  is  exprcfled  by  raifing  one  fide 
of  the  iipper-lip,  fo  as  to  difcover  the 
teeth,  whilft  the  other  fide  has  a  move- 
ment  like  that^ín  laiighier;  the  cye,  on 
that  fide  whc-re  the  teeth  appear,  is  half 
íhut,  whilft  the  other  remains  open  j  how- 
ever,  boih  the  pupils  are  deprfíTetl, 
In  jealoufy,  envy,  hatred,  and  malicc, 
the  eye  -brows  are  knit ;  ¿nd,  in  laugh- 
ter,  all  the  parts  agree,  tending  as  ¡t 
were  towards  the  center  of  the  face, 
Mr.  le  Brun  has  been  extremely  hapt 
in  exprf  fiing  the  fewral  paíTions,  and  it 
examples  he  has  left  of  them  defeive 
imiiation. 

Passions,  in  poetry,  are  cf  fmgular  ufe 
in  diílinguiíhing  the  chara61ers  of  ihc 
aélors.    See  the  article  Cif  aracter. 
But  though  the  pafiions  be  always  ne- 
ceífary,  yet  all  are  not  equally  fuiiable 
to  every  kind  of  poetry  :  thus  conudy 
has  ¡oy  and  agreeable  furprife  for  its 
part ;  tragedy,  on  the  con  ira  ry,  has  ttr* 
ror  and  compaífion  j  and  epic,  as  a  irf  • 
dium  between  the  two,  takes  in  bu 
thefe  kinds  of  pafiions,  though  itspiopu 
paíTion  is  admiraíion.    See  the  anieles 
CoMEDY,  Tragedy,  and  Ene. 
Passion,  or  crofs  of  ibe?ASS]Oti,  in  hc- 
raldry,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  refembline 
the  íliape  of  that  on  which  our  Savianr 
is  thought  to  have  fuffered  5  that  is,  n^t 
croífcd  in  the  middle,  but  a  litde  belo 
the  top,  with  arms  íh'ort  in  proponía 
to  the  length  of  the  Ihaft.    Ste  plait 
CXCIV.  fia.  5. 


languid,  and  variouíly  diverfified  mo-   Passion  flower,  ^ajjlfloray  iu  botany 


tion?,  to  exprefs  the  paífions  of  the  foul 
yer,  in  painting,  this  díffcrence  is  moft 
confpicuous  in  the  face. 
In  forrow,  joy,  love,  fliame,  and  com- 
paífion, the  eyes  fvvell  all  of  a  fudden, 
are  covered  with  a  fuperaburdant  moi- 
íture,  and  drop  lears  \  and  ¡n  grief  cf- 


See  the  article  Passiflora, 
Passion. WEEK,  the  week  immetliaffíy 
preceding  the  feftival  of  Eafter:  fo  caiM, 
becaufe  in  that  weelc  our  Saviour's  paíTíon 
and  death  happened.  See  EasTER. 
The  Thurfday  of  this  week  is  ca.lcd 
Maunday-Thurfday  j  the  Friday^Good- 
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fríJay;  and  the  Saturday¡ 
Sabhath. 

f  ASSIVE,  in  geiiehl,  denotes  fomelliíng 
that  fuíFers  the  a6l¡on  of  another,  called 
an  agent,  or  aílive  power.  Seé  the  ar- 
ticles  Agent  and  Active. 
In  grammar,  the  verb  or  wóvá  that  fx- 
picííes  this  paífion,  is  termed,  a  paffive 
verb  i  which,  in  the  learned  languages, 
has  a  peculiar  termination,  as  amor, 
^Gceor,  Scc,  in  Latin  j  that  is,  an  r  is  add- 
cd  to  the  a6lives  ¿uno^  Joceo:  and,  in 
the  Greek,  the  ¡nfleOion  is  made  hy 
changíng  ^  into  ¿^«í,  as  Tjála;,  fji^itx  'ai, 
£fr,  But,  in  the  modera  languagcs, 
the  pafiive  infleólion  is  performed  by 
means  ot*  auxiliáry  verbs,  joined  to  the 
participle  paífivej  ás  I  am  praificí^  in 
Jatin  laudor,  and  in  greek  íTíaiúo;xai  j  or 
l  avi  lovedf  in  latin  amor,  and  in  greek 
«fijXíí^cti.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  auxi- 
liáry verb  i  am,  ferves  to  form  the  paf- 
fives  of  engliíh  verbs  \  and  flie  fame  holds 
of  the  french,  as  je  fuis  loiié,  I  am  praifed  j 
j'  ayc  ctelouc,  I  have  beón  praifed,  &c, 

PASSOVER,  a  folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews, 
celebraied  on  the  füiirteenth  day  of  the 
monih  next  after  the  vernal  equincx, 
and  inllituled  in  commemoration  of  ihiir 
coming  out  of  Egypt  5  becaufc  on  the 
nighi  before  their  departiire  the  dcítroy- 
ing  ángel,  who  put  to  dealh  the  íiríl- 
born  of  the  Egyptians,  paíTed  ovci*  the 
houfes  of  the  Hebrews,  which  were 
fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb,  The 
whole  tranfaólion  is  related  in  the  twelfih 
chapier  of  Exodus. 

They  were  orderéd  befóte  thís  feíilval 
ío  kill  the  pafchal  lamb,  and  to  fprinkle 
their  door-pofts  vvith  its  blood  ;  and  the 
following^  night,  which  was  tlie  grand 
feaft  of  the  paíTover,  and  which  was  to 
Continué  feven  days,  they  were  to  eat  the 
lamb  roafted  with  a  fallad  of  wiid-let- 
tuccs,  or  othei-  bitter  herbs,  in  the  poflure 
of  travellers  ;  arid  if  ahy  part  .remalned 
ihe  diy  following,  it  was  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire ;  and  for  éiglit  days  toge- 
íher  no  leavened  bread  was  to  be  ufed, 
on  pain  of  being  cuí  ofFfrom  ihe  peopK*. 
The  rabbins  inform  us  of  Tome  other 
obfervances  of  the  Jews  in  lelation  to 
the  paflovcr.  They  were  íb  ícrupulons 
ín  abflaining  from' Icavened  bread  dur- 
ing  this  feílival,  that  they  üfually  cxa- 
mined  every  hóle  and  córner  cf  the  heme, 
that  not  the  leaft  cruir/b  of  it  might  be 
concealed.  On  the  vigil  of  ihc  feaft  the 
luait-on  of  the  fimüy  fpread  a  table,  and 
kt  on  it  two  unléavúied  cakes  two  uíííces 
Yol.  líí,  ^  * 


of  the  lam^,'  one  boiled  and  the  o»]ief 
roalied^  to  put  them  in  mind  that  God 
had  delivéred  ihem  with  an  out-ftretched 
arm  :  to  this  they  adiled  fome  Tmall 
íiíhes,  becaufe  of  the  leviathan  ;  a  hard 
egg,  becaufe  of  íhebird  zizj  Tome  meal, 
btcauíe  of  the  behemcth  :  ihefe  thieí 
animal."  being,  according  to  their  r^íbb?- 
nical  doélors,  appointed  for  the  feaíl  of 
the  eleft  in  the  oiher  life.  The  father  of 
the  famlly  fat  down  with  his  childrea 
and  ílaves,  tóok  bitter  hérbs,  eat  theni 
with  muítard,  and  diítribuled  them» 
Then  they  eat  of  the  lámb,  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  which  was  at  that  time  recited  by 
the  mafter  of  the  family,  and  the  whole 
repaíl  was  attended  with  hymns  and 
prayérs,  The  modern  jews  in  general 
obferve  the  fame  ceremonies. 
PASS  PAROLE,  a  command  given  at  the 
head  óf  an  army,  and  thence  comraun^. 
cated  to  the  rear  by  paíTjng  it  froin  mputli 
to  móuth, 

PAss  pAR-TOtiT,  a  máñer-key  ;  or  a  key 
that  opens  feveral  iocks  belonging  to  ihp 
fame  hoiife  or  apartmenté 

pAss-PORT,  orÍASS,  a  liccnce  or  writing 
obtained  from  a  prince  or  governor, 
granting  Hber^y  and  fafe  condüíl  to  pafs 
throiigh  his  territories  withoüt  molef- 
tatiort. 

Pafs-port  alfo  fignifíes  a  licence  obtaIne<í 
fcr  importing  cóntraband  goods,  or  f  Jr 
exporting  and  importing  merchandize 
without  paying  the  daties;  thefe  iall  • 
licences  aré  always  given  to  embaíTidors 
and  other  publlc  minifters,  for  their  bag* 
gage,  equipage,  t^c. 
íf  any  períbn  forge  ór  counterfeit  a  paO- 
port,  commonly  called  a  Mediterranerii) 
pafs,  for  any  íhíp,  or  ílrall  alter  or  eraze 
^ny  pafs  rhade  out  by  the  commlífioners 
for  executing  the  ofíice  of  lord  high  ad- 
miral,  or  fliall  publiHi  as  trüe  any  foiged, 
altercd,  or  erazed  pafs,  knowing  tHe 
fime  to  be  forged,  t^c,  cvcry  fuchj)er- 
fof)  being  convióled  in  any  part  or  hi? 
nmjelly's  dominions  whcve  fuch  ofFence 
may  be  committed,  fiiall  be  guilty  of 
felony  withcuC  benefit  bf  ckrgy,"  by  4 
Geo.  11.  cap,  18,,  /e¿^.  1. 

PaSS  VÓLANT,  or  PaSSIí  VOLANT,  ¡n  a 
niilitury  fenfe,  the  fame  wiih  a  faggot, 
Sie  ihe  article  Facgcít. 
,In  Franco  all  pafs-volants  are  marked 
on  the  chfCk  with  a  fieur  dé  lií. 

FASTBOARD,  a  kind  of  thick  papcr 
formtd  of  feveral  flicets  of  paper  pallpd 
to5;eiher. 

The  chii'f  ufe  of  paftboard  i$  in  binding 
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books,  making  letter-cáfes,  Pafte» 
boards,  on  iiiiportation,  pay  ihe  ihou- 
íand,  as.  6,^,?^  el.  and  on  exportation 
draw  back  as.  3  d.  and  befidcs  for  every 
hundred  wcight  7  s.  6d.  vvhich  ís  drawn 
back  on  cxpoilaiion. 
PASTE,  a  compofition  of  water  and  flour, 
bolled  to  a  coi»rirtence ;  ufed  by  various 
artificers,  as  fadlers,  upholfterers,  book- 
binders,  Gfr. 

In  cookery,  pafte  is  the  compofition  of 
flour,  &c,  wherein  pies  are  baked :  and 
in  confeólionary,  pafte  denotes  a  prepa- 
ration  of  íbme  íVúit,  made  by  beating 
the  pulp  theitrof  with  fomc  fluid,  or  other 
admixture;  and  aíterwards  drying  ít 
with  fugar,  tillaspliable  ascommon  pafte. 

Paste,  in  the  glafs-trade,  a  kind  of  co- 
lourcd  glafs,  made  of  calcined  cryfta), 
]ead,  and  metallic  preparations,  fo  as  10 
imítate  the  natural  gemí?;  for  the  man- 
ner  of  effe6ling  which,  fee  Gem. 

PASTEL,  a  ñame  by  which  fome  caíl 
ifatis,  or  woad.    See  the  article  Isatis. 

PASTERN  of  a  horfe,  in  the  manege,  is 
the  diíiance  betwetn  rhe  joint  next  the 
foct,  and  the  coronet  of  the  hocf.  Thís 
part  íliould  be  flwrr,  efpecially  in  mid- 
dle-fízed  horfes,  becaufe  long  pafttrns 
are  weak,  and  cannot  fo  well  endure 
iravelliog. 

Pastern-joint,  the  joint  next  a  horfe's 
foot. 

When  the  paílern-joint  fwelís  after  tra- 
veHíng,  chafe  it  every  morning  and  even- 
ing  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  cf 
brandy,  and  one  of  oil  of  nuis. 

PASTJL,  or  Pastel,  among  painters,  a 
kind  oí  paite  made  of  different  coloui  f:, 
ground  up  wiih  gum-water,  in  order  to 
inake  crayons.  See  Crayon. 
Someiimes  ihe  crayons  themfelves  are 
called  padil^. 

Pastil,  in  pharmacy,  ís  a  dry  compofi- 
tion of  fweet-fmelling  refms,  aromatic 
woods,  fomeiimes  burnt  teclear  and 
fcent  the  air  of  a  chamber, 
There  are  alfo  paftils  for  the  mouih^ 
which  being  «hewed,  procure  a  fweet 
breath. 

PASTINACA,  the  parsnep,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Parsnep. 

Pastinaca  marina,  the  fire  flaire, 
in  ichthyology,  the  ñame  by  which  au- 
thors  cali  the  fmooth  ray-fiíh,  with  a 
long  fpine  in  the.  tai!,  ferrated  before. 
See  the  article  Ray-fish. 

PASTO,  a  city  of  Popayan,  ín  fouth 
America  :  weíí  long.  77°,  north  lat.  a°. 

PASTOR;  propedy  figniíies  a  íhepherd, 


but  ís  now  generally  ufed  fur  a  parfcn 
or  miniíler  that  liath  cure  of  fouls.  See 
the  anieles  Parson  and  Cure. 
PASTORAL,  in  general,  fómeihing  tliat 
relates  to  ftiepherdsj  henee  we  fay,  paf- 
toral  life,  manners,  poetry,  £fr, 
The  original  of  poetry  is  afcríbed  tó  that 
age  which  fucceeded  the  creation  cf  the 
world :  and  as  the  keeping  of  flockj 
fecms  to  have  been  the  fiift  employment 
of  mankind,  the  moft  antient  fojt  of 
poetry  was,  probably,  paftoral.  It  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  the  leifure  of 
thofe  antient  íhepherds  admitting  arld 
inviting  fome  diveríion,  none  was  fo 
proper  to  that  folitary  and  fedentary  life 
as  llnging  5  and  that  in  their  fongs  ihey 
took  occafion  to  celébrate  thtir  own  fe- 
licity.  From  henee  a  poem  was  invenícd, 
and  afierwards  ímproved  to  a  perfev^ 
image  of  that  happy  time  ;  svhich,  by 
giving  US  an  efleem  for  the  viriues  of  a 
former  age,  might  recommend  ihcra  to 
the  prefent..  And  fínce  the  life  of 
fliepherds  was  attended  with  more  tian- 
quility  than  any  olher  rural  employment, 
the  poets  chofe  to  introduce  their  per- 
fons  from  whom  it  received  the  namc 
of  pa  floral, 

A  paftoral  is  an  ímitatíon  of  the  aflion 
of  a  íhepherd,  or  one  confidcred  under 
that  charafter.  The  form  of  ihis  imi- 
tation  is  dramatíc,  or  narrative,  or  mixed 
with  both ;  the  fable  fimple  5  the  manners 
not  too  polite  ñor  too  ruftic  j  ihc  thoughis 
are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little  quicknefs 
and  paílion,  but  that  íhort  and  flowingi 
the  exprcflion  humble,  yet  as  puré  ss  the 
langu3ge  willafFordj  neat,  buinotflorid} 
eafy,  and  yet  livcly.  In  fliort,  the  fablé, 
manner?,  thoughis,  and  expreíFions  aiu 
full  of  the  greateft  fimplicity  in  nalure. 
Thecomplete  charafler  of  this  poem  con- 
fifts  in  fimplicity,  brevity,  anddelicacyj 
the  two  firft  of  which  render  an  eclogue 
natural,  and  the  laíl  delightful. 
If  we  would  copy  nature,  it  may  be  ufc- 
ful  to  lake  this  idea  along  with  us,  that 
palloral  is  an  image  of  what  they  cali  the 
golden  age.  So  that  we  are  notio  de- 
fcribe  our  fl)epherds,  as  íhepherds  at  this 
day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  con- 
ceived  then  to  have  been,  when  the  bíft 
of  men  followed  the  employmenr.  To 
carry  this  refembíance  yet  farther,  it 
would  not  be  amifs  to  give  thefe  íhepherds 
fome  íkill  in  aítronomy,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  ufeful  tothat  fort  of  life.  And  ai\air 
of  piety  to  the  gods  íhould  íhine  ihrough 
the  poem,  which  fo  vifibly  appearsinau 
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the  woiks  of  antiquity.:  and  it  ought  to 
preferve  fomc  reliíli  of  the  cid  way  of 
wiiting;  the  conneólion  íhould  be  loofe, 
the  narrations  and  defcriptions  íhort,  and 
the  periods  concife.  Yet  ít  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  ihat  the  fentences  oniy  be  brief,  the 
whole  eclogue  fliould  be  fo  too.  For  we 
cannot  fuppofe  poetry,  ín  thofe  days,  to 
have  been  the  bufineís  of  men,  but  their 
recreation  at  vacant  hoiirs. 
But  with  refpefl  to  the  prefent  age,  no- 
thing  more  conduces  to  make  theie  com- 
pofiires  natural,  than  when  f%me  know- 
ledge  ¡n  rural  affairs  is  difcovered.  This 
niay  be  made  to  appear  rather  done  by 
chance  than  on  defign,  and  fometimes  is 
belt  íliewn  by  inference ;  leít,  by  too 
much  íludy  to  feem  natura],  we  deftroy 
'that  eafy  íímplicity  from  whence  arifes 
the  delight.  For  what  is  inviting,  in 
this  fort  of  poetry,  proceeds  not  fo  much 
from  the  idea  of  that  bufinefs,  as  of  the 
tranquillity  of  a  country  life. 
We  muft,  therefore,  ufe  foníie  illuíion  to 
render  a  paltoral  delightful ;  and  this 
confifts  in  expofing  the  beft  fide  oniy  of 
a  fliepherd's  life,  and  in  conccaling  íts 
miferies.  Ñor  is  it  enough  to  introduce 
Ihepherds  difcourfing  together  in  a  na- 
tural  wav,  but  a  regard  muft  be  had  to 
thé  fubjeft,  that  it  contain  fome  particu- 
lar beauty  in  itfelf,  and  that  it  be  dif- 
fcrent  in  every  eclogue.  Befidas,  in  each 
ofthem,  a  dtfigned  fcene  or  profpefl  is 
to  be  prefented  to  ourview,  which  fliould 
likewife  have  its  variety,  This  vari^ty  is 
obtalned,  in  a  great  degree,  by  frequent 
comparifons,  drawn  from  the  moíl  agrce- 
able  obje6ls  of  the  country  j  by  inter- 
rogations  to  things  inanimate  ;  by  beau- 
liful  digreflions,  but  thofe  fliort ;  fome- 
limes  by  infifting  a  litile  on  circum- 
ftances  j  and  laftly,  by  elegant  turns  on 
the  words,  which  renders  the  numbers 
extremely  fweet  and  pleafing.  As  for 
the  numbers  ihemfelves,  though  they  are 
properly  of  the  heroic  meaí'ure,  they 
íhould  be  the  fmootheft,  the  moít  eafy, 
and  flowing  imaginable. 
It  is  by  rules,  like  thefe,  we  ought  to 
i'ídge  a  paftoral.  And  fmce  the  in- 
rtru6l¡ons  given  for  any  art  are  to  be  de- 
livered  as  that  art  is  in  perfeií^iün,  they 
niuft,  in  neceíTity,  be  derived  from  thoíe 
in  whom  it  is  acknowledged  fo  to  be. 

is,  therefore,  from  the  pra6^ice  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  (the  only  undif-' 
puicd  auíhors  of  paítoral)  that  the  critics 
have  drawn  the  foriígoing  notions  con- 
"ming  iu 
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Theocritus  excells  al!  orhers  in  nafure 
and  fimpliciiy.  The  fubjeéls  of  his 
Idyllia  are  pureiy  piíloral  ;  but  he  is  not 
fo  exaft  in  his  perlón?.,  having  inrro- 
doced  reapers  and  fiíliermen,  as  welí  as 
ihepherds.  He  is  api  to  be  loo  long  in 
his  defcriptions,  of  which  that  of  the 
cup,  in  the  firít  partoral,  is  a  remarkabfe 
¡nltance.  In  the  manners  he  feems  ^ 
Jittie  defeclive,  for  his  fwains  are  fome- 
times  abufive  and  immodeft,  and,  per» 
haps,  too  much  ínclining  to  ruírici^y  ; 
for  inftance,  in  his  fourth  and  fifih  idyllia. 
But  it  is  enough  that  all  others  learned 
their  excellencies  from  him,  and  that  his 
dialeél  alon-e  has  a  fecret  charm  in  it^ 
which  no  other  could  ever  attiin. 
Virgil,  who  copie«  Thtorrltus,  refines 
upon  his  original;  and  in  all  points 
wherc  ¡udgment  is  principally  concerned, 
he  is  much  fuperior  to  his  mafter.  Tho* 
fome  of  his  fubjeíls  are  not  paftoral  in 
themfelves,  but  only  feem  lo  be  fuch, 
they  have  a  wonderful  ví<riety  in  them, 
which  the  Greek  was  a  ftranger  to.  He 
exceeds  him  in  regularity  and  brevity, 
and  falls  fliort  of  him  in  nothing'tnit 
fimpliciiy  and  propriety  of  ftyle  j  the  firít 
of  which,  perhaps,  was  the  fault  of  his 
age,  and  the  laft  of  his  languige. 
Among  the  modcrns,  their  fuccefs  has 
been  greateft^,  who  have  moít  endeavour- 
ed  to  make  thefe  antients  their  pattern. 
The  moft  confiderable  genius  appears  tn 
the  famous  TaíTo  and  our  Spenfer, 
Taífo,  in  his  Aminto,  has  as  far  excel- 
Jed  all  the  paftoral  wriiers,  as  in  his 
Gierufalemme  he  has  out-done  the  cpic 
poets  of  his  country,  But  as  this  piece 
íécms  to  have  been  the  original  of  a  new. 
fort  of  poem,  the  paftoral  comedy  iii 
Italy,  it  cannot  fo  well  be  confidercd  as 
a  copy  of  the  antients.  Spenfer*s  Ca- 
lendar, in  Mr.  Dryden's  opinión,  is  the 
moft  complete  work  of  this  kind,  which 
any  natton  has  produced  ever  fince  ths 
time  of  VirgiL  Not  but  that  he  may  be 
thought  imperfeft  in  fome  few  pointF. 
His  eclpgues  are  fomewhat  too  l^ng,  if 
we  compare  them  wiih  the  antient?.  He 
is,  fometimes,  too  allegorical,  and  treais 
on  mattersof  religión,  in  a  paftoral  í^ylf, 
as  the  Mantuan  had  done  befare  him. 
He  has  employed  thelyric  meaíure,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  praélice  of  ihc  oíd 
poets.  His  ftanza  is  not  ftill  the  íame, 
noralways  well  chufen;  thi^  l-lt'm:iy  he 
the  reafon  why  his  expreflion*is  fomttimes 
not  concife  enough  ;  for  ihe  terrallic  hr>s 
obüged  him  to  exlend  his  fsni'e  to  the 
14.  C  a  Icng'ih 
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IcTlglH  of  four  Unes,  whícli  would  have 
httn  more  clofely  confined  in  ihe  couplet. 
In  ihs  nianners,  thoughts,  and  charíc- 
terí5,  he  comes  near  to  Thcocrilus  him- 
fdf;  though,  nctwUhftanding  all  the 
cáre  he  has  iaken,  he  is  ceitainly  inferior 
jn  his  dial.eól :  for  the  dorio  had  its 
beauty  and  proprlety  in  the  time  of 
Theocritus ;  it  was  ufed  in  part  of 
Greece,  nnd  frequent  in  the  mouths  of 
many  of  the  greateft  períbns ;  where^J 
ihe  oíd  engllíli  anJ  coliniry  phrafes  pf 
Spenfer  wcre  either  entiiely  obfolete,  or 
fpoken  oniy  by  people  of  the  lowelt  con- 
ditiofi.  As  thcre  is  a  difference  bptweep 
íiníipÜcíty  and  rufticity,  fo  the  expreflion 
t>f  fimpie  thoughts  Oiould  be  plain,  but 
pot  clownííh.  The  addilíon  he  has  made 
pf  a  calendar  to  hís  eclogiie$  is  very 
beautifiil;  fince  by  thii,  befides  the  ge- 
nera! moral  of  innocence  and  fimplicity, 
which  is  common  to  other  authors  of 
palloral,  he  has  ene  peculiar  to  himfelf  5 
he  compares  human  life  to  the  feveral 
icafons,  and  at  once  expofes  to  his  readers 
a  vievv  of  the  great  and  littie  worids,  in 
their  variiKUs  changes  apd  af^)t¿>s.  Yet 
ihe  íciupulous  diyiíion  of  the  paftorals 
into  monihs  has  obliged  hlm  either  to 
r'peíit  thefame  defcjipiion  ¡n  other  words, 
for  thiee  months  together  ;  or,  vvhen  it 
was  exhall fted  before,  entirely  to  omit 
it :  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fome 
of  his  eclogues  (as  the  6th,  Sth,  and 
iolh,  for  example)  have  noihlng  but 
their  tities  to  diftinguiíli  them.  The 
reafon  is  evident,  becaufe  the  year  has 
not  ihat  variety  in  it  to.  fmniíli  every 
inonth  with  a  particular  defcriptlon,  as  it 
may  every  feafon. 

r<iSTORAL  STAFF,  thefame  with  crofier. 
See  the  aitirle  CrosieR. 

PASTRY,  that  branch  of  cookcry,  whIch 
is  chiefly  taken  up  in  making  pies, 
paílirí!,  cakes,  Cíf. 

PASTURE,  or  PasturEtLand,  tbst 
referved  for  fecding  cattle, 
Pafture-land  isof  í'uch  advantage  tohuf- 
bandry,  tiiaí  many  prefcr  it  even  to  corn- 
Jand,  becr.pfe  of  ihe  linall  hazaid  and 
labí-ur  that  níícnds  it,  and  as  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  moft  of  ihc  profit  that  is 
expeóled  fiom  the  arable  lapd,  btcaufe 
pf  the  manure  the  catlle  afrord  which  are 
fed  upon  ít.  'VVhere  dung  is  not  to  he 
boughr,  as  is  oftcn  the  cafe  in  places  dif- 
tani  from  largs  tqvyns,  the  farmer  is 
.forced  to  proportipn  his  arable  fp  bis  paf- 
hu-e-land,  jn  fuch  manner,  that  the  cattle 
fed  on  the  latter  ai  a  y  be  fufiisient  for  a 
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fiippty  of  dung,  fo  nereíTary  {or  prodiú 
cing  ihccfruits  of  the  former. 
Paítuie-Iands  are  of  thi  ee  kinds  :  i.  The 
uplands;  thefe  lie  fp  high  as  not  tobe 
overflowed  by  rivevs,  or  land-floods.  a, 
Thoíe  lovv  lands  whicb  lie  near  river? 
and  fens.  And  3.  Thofe  that  lie  near 
|:he  fea. 

Pallure-land  requjres  the  refreíliment  cf 
dung,  as  well  as  the  arable  or  corn-land  j 
but  there  is  tobe  a  difference  made  in 
the  laytng  it  on  and  fpreading  it.  A  har- 
row  performs  the  office  of  fpreading  thq 
-dung  on  ploughed  lands  j  but  t be  heíl 
contrivancp  for  paílures,  is,  to  lay  {\\^ 
dung  in  fmall  heaps,  and  draw  over  ita 
gate  ftuck  full  of  buílies.  All  dung  that 
is  laid  on  pafture-land,  muft  be  laid  o,a 
in  winter,  that  the  rains  may  waíli  iu 
fatnefs  into  the  ground  before  the  íb^i 
fcorches  it,  or  evapórales  its  goodnefs. 
Fine  mould  mixed  with  the  dung,  and 
fpread  with  it  over  the  land,  is  veiy 
gpod  for  paftures ;  for  it  ¡s  waíhed  down 
to  the  very  root$  of  the  graf?,  and  give? 
them  a  ngw  and  fine  foil  juíl  in  thofe 
places  whcré  it  js  moíl  wanted, 
The  beft  manure  for  pafture-land  is  the 
rotten  bottorps  of  oíd  hay-^acks  ;  for 
t|iefe  inoulder  away  into  a  very  rich  foil, 
and  are  always  full  of  vaíl  quantitiesof 
feed,  fallen  at  tinges  from  the  hay,  which 
ail  grow  when  fpread  on  the  ground :  and 
thus  new  nouriíhment,  and  a  new  fet  of 
plants  are  glven  at  once  to  the  exhauftíd 
ground.  But  as  particularly  ufeful  as 
ihis  ís  for  paliure-ground,  it  isas  im- 
proper  for  corn-land,  and  íhould  by  np 
means  ever  be  fuífered  to  mix  with  the 
nianure  for  thofe  grounds  5  as  it  will 


then  raife  grafs  and  cther  plañís,  which 
tho'  of  uíe  in  the  pafture  are  weedí 
among  the  coni. 
Admcajiiremeni  ^"Pasture.    See  the ar- 

ticle  Admeasurkment. 
Pasture  of  plants,  a  term  ufed  by 
Tull,  for  the  nouriíhment  they  draw 
from  the  earth.    See  the  articles  PLANT 
and  VegetatíON. 
PASTY,  in  cookery,  a  preparation  of 
yenifon,  veal,   lamb,  or  other  meat; 
yi  hich  being  well  boned,  beaten  to  a  pulp, 
pncl  highly  feafoned,  is  inclofed  in  a 
proper  pafte,  and  baked  in  an  oven, 
PATAGONIA,  the  moft  fouthern  partcf 
íbuih   America,   cxtending   from  the 
moulh  of  Rio  di  la  Piala,  in  36*'ofíbuín 
)at.  to  Ca)ie  Horn,  in  55^  30'. 
PATAGÓNUíTA/er  Patagpnica,  ¡n 
botany,  a  cenus  of  the  pentandria-mono^ 
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gynía  clafs  of  plants,  wlth  a  monopQ^ 
íalous  flovver,  that  has  fcarce  any  tu  be, 
and  is  diyided  into  five  oval  and  acute 
íegments  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  acumi- 
jiated  capfule,  placed  on  a  very  large  cup, 
with  oblong  emarginated  fegmeots  5 
Nvhich  ftru6lure  of  the  cup  conftitutes  ihe 
eíTential  diílin^ion  of  the  genus. 
PATAI,  a  tovvn  of  Franca,  in  the^  pro- 
vince  of  Orkanois,  fouiteen  miles  north 
of  Orleans. 

^ATAN,  the  capital  of  a  province  ¡n  ibe 
Eaft  Indies,  fiiuated  two  hnndred  miles 
north  of  Huegly  in  Bengal :  eaft  long. 
89^,  north  lat.  27°  30'. 

PATAVINITY,  patanjlnitaSi  among 
critics,  denotes  a  peculiarity  of  Livy's 
diftion,  derived  from  Pcitaviura,  or 
Padua,  the  place  of  bis  nativityj  but 
wherein  this  pataviniiy  ccnfifts,  they  are 
by  no  means  agrced. 

PATCHUCA,  or  Patioque,  a  city  of 
México  :  weít  long.  103^,  norih  lat,  ai°, 
fubjeft  to  Spain. 

¡PATE,  in  fortification,  a  kínd  of  plat- 
form,  refembling  what  is  called  an  horfe- 
íhoej  not  always  regular,  but  generally 
oval,  erttompaíTed  only  with  a  parapet, 
and  havii^  nothing  to  fiank  it.  It  is 
ufually  raifed  in  maríliy  grounds,  to 
cover  ihe  gate  of  a  place. 

PATE'E,  or  Patte'e,  in  heraldry,  a 
crofs  fmall  in  the  cerner,  and  widening 
to  the  extremes,  which  are  very  broad, 
See  piale  CXCIV.  fig.  6.  which  is  a 
crofs  pattee,  argent,  upon  a  field  fable. 

fATELLA,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  which 
covers  the  fore  part  of  the  joint  of  the 
knee,  called  alfo  rotula,  and  popularly 
the  knee-pan.  The  patella  is  convex  on 
the  outfide,  and  on^-ihe  infwle  unequal, 
having  an  eminence  an^i  two  dep^eíFions, 
Jts  fubílance  is  fpungeous,  and  confe- 
quently  it  is  brittle  :  it  i$  connefled  by 
tendons  and  ligaments  to  the  tibia  and 
the  os  femoris,  which  is  the  ligament  by 
which  it  is  conneé^ed  to  the  ihigh,  and 
has  a  motion  of  afcent  and  defcí-nt  in  the 
flexión  of  the  tibia.  In  infints  and 
children  it  is  cartilaginous, 

fra^ure  of  the  Patella.  The  patella, 
or  knee-pan,  is  much  more  fubjeól  to  a 
tranfverfe  fracture  than  to  one  in  any 
other  djreólion.  The  longitudinal  frac- 
ture of  this  bone  happcns  more  rarely, 
but  whép  it:  docs,  is  much  more  eafily 
cured}  becaufe  the  fiagments  of  the 
bone,  in  tl)¡scare,  generally  keep  in  iheir 
yight  places,  but  when  the  bone  is  broken 
only  tranfverftly,  büt  into  feveral 


pieces,  the  cafe  is  yet  more  diíHruIt  and 
dangerous.  The  cure  of  this  fraflurf, 
according  to  Helfter,  muft  be  attempted 
¡n  this  manner :  in  a  longitudinal  or  per- 
pendicular fraé'^iire,  the  patient  muíl  be 
hid  upon  his  back,  and,  extendipg  ihe 
foot,  the  furgeon  muít  replace  the  frag- 
menis  on  both  fides  with  ihe  preíTure  of 
his  hands,  binding  them  up  carefully 
with  the  uniiing  bandage  j  which  muít 
be  applied  in  this  cafe  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  that  ufed  in  large  wounds  in  the 
belly  or  forehead.  But  when  the  patilla 
is  broken  tranfverfely,  or  into  íeveral 
pieces,  the  patient  being  laid  in  the  fame 
pofture,  andextending  his  foot  as  before, 
the  furgeon  is  with  great  care  to  endea* 
vour  with  the  palms  ofboth  his  hands, 
f.íHfted  by  his  fingers and  thumbs,  to  bring 
together  and  replace  the  fragments  in 
thcir  natural  fituation  ;  and  when  that  is 
done,  they  muft  be  retained  firmly  toge- 
ther, by  means  of  a  plaíter  made  in  form 
of  a  half  moon,  or  properly  peí  forated,and 
then  the  foot  and  ieg  ^re  to  be  bound  up, 
and  placed  fo  that  they  cannot  be  eafily 
moved:  but  to  prevent  the  bone  from 
being  difplaced  again,  ihe  patient  muft 
not  ufe  his  leg  till  after  the  ninih  or  tenth 
week.    See  the  article  Fracture. 

Patella  luxaied.  The  patella  is  moíl 
tifually  luxated  either  on  the  ¡nternal  or 
externa!  fide  of  the  joint,  ihough  phyfi* 
cians  give  accounts  of  its  beiog  fome- 
tiipes  luxated  both  above  and  below  ir» 
Whenever  the  knee  itfelf  is  perfe<5lly 
luxated,  the  patella  can  fcarce  avoid 
being  difplaced  at  the  fame  time,  becaufe 
of  its  ítrong  conneflion  to  the  thigh  and 
to  the  tibia.  See  the  article  Knee. 
The  reduflion  of  a  luxated  patella  í« 
ufaally  no  great  difficulty.  The  patient 
is  to  be  laid  flat  on  his  back  upon  a  table 
or  bed,  or  upon  an  even  floor,  fo  that  hl^ 
leg  roay  be  pulled  out  ftraight  by  an  aflif-- 
tant ;  when  this  is  fuíRciently  extended, 
the  furgeon  muft  p;rafp  the  patella  witli 
his  fingers,  and  afterwards,  by  the  aíTif- 
tance  of  his  hand,  prefs  it  ftrongly  into 
its  proper  place.  This  may  be  alfo  pof- 
fibly  effeéled  while  the  patient  íbnds  up- 
right :  when  this  is  done,  there  remains 
nothing  but  carefully  to  bind  up  the  parí, 
and  let  the  patient  reft  for  fome  days  ; 
fometimes  gently  binding  and  extending 
his  leg  in  the  mean  whilc,  that  it  may 
not  beeome  ftiff. 

Patella,  the  limpet,  ís  a  ^enus  of 
íhell.  firti,  with  a  fimple  /hell,  of  a  conic 
or  othcr  gibbofc  ftgjurc,  ahd  a  very  wide 
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openíng  at  the  mouth  orbottom  ;  always 
applying  itfelf  fírmly  ro  Tome  folid  body, 
which  fer ves  it  in  the  place  of  another  íhel" 5 
tbe  animal  ¡nliabiring  it  is  called  limax. 
The  fummit  of  ihe  limpet  fliell  ¡s  in  fome 
fpecics  acute,  in  others  obtufe,  and  in 
lome  deprcíTed,  perforated,  Ariated,  faf- 
ciated,  fefr. 

PATENT,  in  general,  denotes  fomelhíng 
that  ftands  open  or  expanded  :  iluis  a  leaf 
is  faid  to  be  patent  when-it  ftands  almoft 
at  right  anglcs  with  the  ftalk. 

Patent,  or  Letters  patent.  See  the 
article  Letter, 

Patent-globes.  See  the  article  Globe. 

PATENTEE,  a  perfon  to  whora  the  king 
has  granted  his  letters-patcnt. 

PATER  PATRATUS,  in  román  antiquity, 
the  principal  perlón  among  the  feciales 
or  college  of  heralds.  See  the  aiticle 
Feciales. 

pATER  NOSTER,  thc  LordVpraycr,  fo 
called  from  the  two  firít  words  thereof  in 
]at¡n«  It  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
chaplet  or  ftring  of  beads.  And,  in  ar- 
chite6íiire,  tire  fame  term  is  uíéd  for  a 
fortof  ornament  cut  in  the  form  of  beads, 
either  oval  or  round,  ufed  on  aítragals, 
baguettes, 

Pater-nostre'e,  ¡n  heraldr}',  or  a 
cross-paternostre'e,  is  a  crofs 
made  of  beads, 

PATERA,  in  reman  antiquíiy,  a  goblet 
or  veílel  ufad  hy  the  Romans  in  their  fa- 
crificesj  in  which  they  oíFered  their  con- 
fecrated  meats  to  ihe  gods,  and  witli 
which  they  m^de  llbations»  The  patera 
wasofgoid,  filver,  marble,  brafs,  glafs, 
or  eartii;  and  they  ufed  to  inclofc  ít  in 
urns,  with  the  aflies  of  the  deceafed, 
afier  it  had  lerved  for  the  übations  of 
vvine  and  other  liquors  at  the  funeral. 
The  patera  is"  an  ornáment  in  architec- 
ture,  frequenily  feen  in  the  doric  frieze, 
and  ¡n  the  tympans  of  arches. 

PATERNITY,  the  qualiiy  of  a  father. 

PATH,  in  general,'  denotes  the  courfe  or 
traft  marked  out  cr  run  o  ver,  by  a  body 
in  motion.  See  MoTiorí. 
Concerning  the  path  of  a  fatelüte,  or  fe» 
rondary  planet,  on  an  immoveable  plañe, 
Mr.  Míclaurin  has  demonftratcd  the  fol- 
lowinff  propofitiors. 

Prop.  I.  The  path  of  the  fatellite,  on  an 
immoveable  plañe,  is  ihe  epicycloid  that 
5?  defcribed  by  a  given  point  in  ihe  plañe 
•of  a  circle,  "which  rcvolves  on  a  circular 
bafe  ;  having  its  center  in  the  center  of 
the  fun,  and  iis  diameter  in  the  fame 
proportíon  to  the  diameter  of  tj^e  «yolv- 


ing  circle,  as  the  períodic  time  cf  the 
primary  about  the  fun,  to  the  time  of  the 
fynodíc  revolution  of  the  fatellite  about 
the  primary :  the  tangent  of  the  path  is 
perpendicular  to  the  right  line  that  joins 
thc  fatellite  to  the  contaét  of  the  two 
circlesj  and  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the 
fatellite  is  always  as  its  diítance  from 
that  contafl. 

Let  T  denote  the  períodic  time  of  the 
primary  about  the  fun,  /  ihe  periodic  lime 
of  the  fatellite  about  the  primary.  Lct  S 
(píate  CXCV.  fig.  1.)  reprefcnt  the  fun, 
Aa  the  orbit  of  the  primary  :  upen  ihe 
r?dius  A  S,  take  A  E  to  A  S  as  /  is  to  T. 
From  the  center  S,  defcribe  the  circle 
E^Z;  and  from  the  center  A,  the  circle 
EMF.  Let  this  circle  EMF  revolvc 
on  the  other  E^Z,  as  its  bafe:  then  a 
point  L,  taken  on  the  plañe  of  the  circle 
EMF,  at  thediftance  AL,  equal  to  the 
diftance  of  the  fatellite  from  the  primary, 
íhall  defcribe  the  path  of  the  fatellite. 
For  fuppofe  the  circle  EMFto  move  in- 
te the  fituation  em/^  the  point  A  to  a, 
L  to  /;  and  let  AL  and  al,  produced, 
meet  EMF  and  emf,  in  M  and  m, 
üpon  the  arc^;/;  take^mEMj  then 
L  ^«  =  L  E  A  M.  Let  a  r  meet  the 
circle  cldt  defcribed  from  the  center 
with  thediftance  al^  in  y;  and  becauíe 
L^^Í  —  LEAL,  tile  angle  eaq  re- 
prefents  the  elongatión  of  the  fatellite 
from  the  fun  at  its  firft  place  L.  Ae^ain, 
becaufe  em{z=:  e  r  r  m)  +  EM, 
and  frzirEM,  it  follows,  that  rrarr 
íE;  and,  confequently,  ^ramil^e%Z 
::SE:AE::T— j  or,  asthe  angu- 
lar velocíty  of  the  fatellite  from  the  fun, 
to  the  angular  velocity  of  the  primary 
about  the  fun.  But  ÉS^  is  the  angle 
defcribed  by  the  primary  about  the  fun  j 
confequently  ramt  or  q al,  is  the  liraul- 
taneous  increment  of  the  elongatión  of 
the  fatellite  from  the  fun }  /  is  its  place 
whcn  the  primary  comes  to  a  ;  and  ihe 
epicycloid,  defcribed  by  /,  is  the  path  of 
the  fatellite. 

Becaufe  the  circle  EMF  moves  on  the 
point  E,  the  direflíon  of  the  motion  of 
any  point  L,  is  perpendicular  to  EL, 
or  the  tangent  of  the  path,  at  any  point 
L,  is  perpendicular  to  EL.  The  velocity 
of  any  point  L,  isas  its  diftance  EL; 
and  the  motion  of  the  primary  A  being 
fuppofed  uniform,  and  reprefented  by 
E  A,  the  veloci«y  of  the  fatellite  ftiall  be 
reprefented  by  EL. 

Prop.  IL  Upon  AS  (/¿/V.)  take  A  B  :  AS 
:;  /  /;TT(orA5:  AE  :íAE:  AS)i 
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upon  tlie  diameter  E  B  defcrlbe  ihe  círcle 
KKB,  meeting  ELín  K;  take  LO  a 
third  proportional  to  L  K  and  L  E,  on 
the  fame  fide  of  L  with  L  K  5  and  O 
fliill  be  the  center  of  the  curvature  at 
L  of  the  path,  and  L  O  the  ray  of  cur- 
vature. 

Bccaufe  EL  and  el  are  perpandicular  to 
the  path  at  the  points  L  and  /,  let  them 
be  produced,  and  their  ultímate  interfec- 
tion  O  íliall  be  the  cerner  of  curvatura  at 
L.  Produce  q  e  it  meet  LE  in  V, 
join  S  V,  and  the  angle  S  eV  zz  q  e  aur. 
L  E  A.  =  S  E  V  ;  confequently  the  anglc 
íVE~^SE,  the  angle  EVSzr^SE, 
and  the  anglc  EV  S  ~E  ^S,  and  S  Vis 
uUimately  perpendicular  to  E  O.  Now 
íhc  angle  E  O  ^  is  uliimately  to  E  V  ^  (— 
E  S  í')  as  E  V  to  E  O,  that  is  (becaufe 
EV:  E1<:::ES:EB::AS;  AE)  asEK 
xASioEOxAE.  But  the  angular 
motion  ofEL  being  equal  to  the  angular 
motion  of  E  A,  while  the  circle  E  M  F 
tiirns  on  the  point  E,  LE/  is  thercfore 
uhimately  equal  to  A  E  which  is  to 
E  S  <?  as  S  A  10  A  E ;  and  E  O  ^  being  to 
LE  / as  E  L  to  L  O,  ¡t  follovvS  that  E  O  f 
:ES¿'::S  AxEL:  AExLO::EKx 
SA  :  E  O  X  AE.  l^ierefore  EL  :  L  O 
::  R  K  :  E  O,  and  E  L  :  L K : :  LO  :  E L, 
orLlC,  LE  and  L  O  are  iii  continued 
proportion.  This  theorem  ferves  for  de- 
termining  the  ray  of  curvature  of  epi- 
cycloiiis  and  cycloids  of  all  fortsj  only 
when  the  bafe  'R  e  h  a  right  line,  A  B 
vaniílies,  and  E  B  Uecomes  equal  toE  A, 
Corol,  L  When  A  L  or  A  C  is  lefs  than 
^B,  ihen  (becauíe  L  O  is  always  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  point  L  with  L  K) 
the  path  is  concave  towards  S  throughout, 
When  A  Cz:  A  B,  the  curvature  at  fhs 
conjunólion  vaniflie?,  or  the  path  has 
there  a  point  of  reólitude.  When  A  C  is 

greater  than  A  B  (*br  A  S  X;jcjr)»  a  por- 

lioo  of  the  path  near  the  conjun(5ljon  is 
convex  towards  S,  becaufe  a  part  of  the 
circle  CLD  falls  wiihin  the  circle  BKEj 
and  when  L  comes  to  either  of  the  inier- 
fe61Íüns  of  theíé  circles,  the  path  halh  a 
ppirt  of  contrary  flexuie,  If  ACzz 
AE,  thefe  points  meet  again,  and  form 
a  cufp  :  and  if  A  C  (3—  A  E,  ihe  paih 
halh  a  nodus ;  which  laft  is  the  cafe  of 
the  innermoíí  of  the  fatellites  of  jupíter 
and  faturn. 

Corol.  II.  In  the  cafe  of  the  moon,  tf 
TT     I  :  1 78  j  and  A  B=:-j-;:-y- X  A S : 
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but  AC  is  about  ^-^^x  A  S  ;  confe- 
quently, AC  — □AB,  and  the  path  of 
the  moon  ís  concaye  towards  the  fun 
throughout, 

Prop.  III.  Let  AB  :  A  S : :  /  / :  TT,  and 
the  forcé,  by  which  the  path  of  the  íatel- 
lite  can  be  defcribed  on  an  immoveable 
plañe,  is  always  direfled  to  the  point  B 
(ibid  )  upon  the  ray  A  S,  and  is  always 
meafured  by  B  L,  the  diítance  of  the  fa* 
tellite  from  the  point  B,  the  gravity  of  the 
primary  towards  the  fun  being  reprc- 
fented  by  BA, 

We  conceive  the  forcé  by  which  thís 
path  could  be  defcribed,  on  an  immove- 
able plañe,  to  be  refolved  into  a  forcé 
that  a6ls  in  the  direílion  L  O,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  path,  but  has  no  effcft  on 
the  velocity  of  the  fatellite  ;  and  a  forcé 
perpendicular  to  LO,  thr.!;  accelerates  or 
retards  the  motion  of  the  fatellite.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  meafured  by  L  K,  the 
Jatter  by  B  K,  the  gravity  of  the  primary 
towards  th^  fun  being  meafured  by  A  B. 
For  the  former  is  to  the  gravity  of  the 

EL*     E  A  * 
primary  towards  S,  as  -— to  — ~; 

L  O.      A  v> 

(ihofe  forces  being  dire^l'y  as  the  fquarcs 

of  the  velociiies,  and  invcrfely  as  the 

rnys  of  curvature  ;)  that  is,  as  LK  ta 

A  B,  by  prop.  II.  Therefore  the  gravity 

of  the  prima!  y  being  reprefented  by  A  B, 

the  former  forcé  will  be  meafurecj^.,  by 

L  K, 

The  fecond  forcé  that  afis  on  the  fatellite 
in  the  diredion  of  the  tangent  of  ¡ta 
path,  and  accelerates  or  retards  its  mo- 
tion^ is  as  the-flu.\ion  of  the  velocity  E  L 
diretí'lly,  and  the  fluxión  of  the  tima  in-f 
verfcly.    The  fluxión  of  the  time  is 

meafured  by  jg^C-^^  being  the  are 

defcribed  by  the  primary,  and  EA 
the  velocity  with  which  ¡t  is  defciibed) 

a  n  and  q  u  to  he  perpendiculars  to  cl  'xn. 
n  and      hecaule  Iq:  l  u\  ::¿ic :  a  »,  or 

AC:AN)—  r7=r^-  Therefore 


tlie  forcé  wlíich  i-?  meafured  by  / the 
fluxión  of  the  velocity  E  /,  or  E  Lj 

divided  by  the  fluxión  of  time,  or-^^^^ 

TS  meafured  by  B  K.  The  forcé,  there- 
fore, ¡n  the  dir)»c4ion  L  E  being  meafured 
by  L  K,  and  ihc  J'orce  in  the  peiperidjcu.^ 

lar 
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iar  dirtaion  IC  B  by  K  tliecompound- 
ed  forcé  ¡s  mealured  by  X-  B,  and  is  di- 
^•efted  from  L  to  B. 

Itappeais,  fiom  what  hás  been  demon- 
firated,  thát  ihe  path  may  be  defcríbed 
by  a  forcé  direéled  towards  the  point  B 
(which  is  given  iipon  the  ray  A  S,  but 
Tcvolves  along  vvith  this  ray  about  S)  or 
by  any  forces  which,  compounded  lo- 
gether,  genérate  a  forcé  tending  to  B, 
and  always  proportionable  tó  LB,  the 
diílance  of  the  falellite  from  B.  Let 
H  be  eqoal  and  parallel  to  A  B,  and 
ABHL  íliall  be  a  parallelogram,  and 
the  forcé  L  B  may  be  compounded  of 
í,  H  and  L  A  ;  that  ¡f?,  the  forcé  L  B 
jTiay  be  the  rcfult  of  a  forcé  LH  afting 
on  the  fateliite,  equal  and  parallel  to  A  B, 
the  gravity  of  ihe  primary  towards  the 
á'un,  and  of  a  forcé  L  A  tending  to  the 
primary,  and  equal  to  the  gravity  by 
•which  the  fateliite  would  defcribe  the 
circle  CLD  about  the  primary,  in  the 
fame  periodic  time  t,  if  the  fun  was 
away ;  becaufe  fuch  a  forcé  is  to  the 
gravity  of  the  primary  towards  the  fun 
AL  AS 

(reprefented  by  A  B)  as  -jj  2^ 
as  AL  to  AS  X 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  fame  conclufion 
which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  more  briefly, 
<}erived  from  an  aualyfis  of  ihe  motions 
of  the  fateliite  j  that  while  the  fatelüte 
gravitates  towards  the  primary,  if,  at 
the  fame  time-,  ít  be  a<5led  on  by  the  fame 
folar  forcé  as  the  primary,  and  vvith  a 
parallel  direélion,  it  wili  revolye  about 
ihe  primary,  in  the  fame  njanner  as  it 
this  laft  was  ar  rcft,  and  thcre  was  no 
folar  aílion.  Thefe  two  forces,  the  gra- 
vitation  towards  ihe  primary,  and  a  fórce 
e,qual  and  paralltl  to  the  gravitation  of 
the  piimary  towards  ihe  fun,  are  exaílly 
fufficient  to  account  for  the  compounded 
motion  of  the  fateilite  in  its  paih,  hí>w- 
evercomplex  a  curved  line  it  may  appgar 
to  be.  Ñor  is  ihere  any  pcrlurhatiun  of 
the  fatell¡it*s  motion,  but  what  arifes 
from  the  inequaliiy  of  the  gravity  of  the 
faícllite,  and  cf  the  primary  towards  the 
i'un,  or  from  their  not  aéling  in  parallel 
lines.  If  v-e  íhould  fuppoíé  them  to 
move  about  theír  common  center  of  gra- 
vity, while  this  is  carfied  round  the  fun, 
or  if  we  fuppofe  the  orbits  to  be  elhpti- 
cal,  the  conclufions  wül  (lili  be  found 
confonant  to  what  was  more  briefly  de» 
d\i:ed  by  this  grcat  auihor¿ 


Path  o/' íhe  mootiy  the  tra6l  defcr¡l)ed  by  tW 
moon,  while  theearth  defcrihes  itsannual 
orbit,    See  Earth  and  Moon. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Neale  having  invented 
machines  for  illuítrating  this  path  of  the 
moon,  by  means  of  which,  the  motion 
of  thatfecorídary  planet,  fodiflicplt  to  be 
conceived  by  young  lludents  in  aftrono- 
my,  is  rendered  exhemely  eafy  and  fa- 
miliar, we  íliall  Here  give  the  defcrip, 
tion  of  them.     Fig.  2.  píate  CXCV, 
I.  reprefents  the  largeft  of  iheíe  ma. 
chines,  contatning  thé  motion  cf  the 
moon  from  the  full  tothe  new,  and  tVortf 
the  new  to  the  full  j  and  as  the  eniirc  an- 
nuaí  motion  of  that  plariet  is  oniy  a  10. 
petition  of  the  former,  the  machine  is  ot 
the  fame  utility  as  if  it  contained  the 
w"hole  path  of  the  moon,    AB  repre- 
ftnts  part  of  the  earth's  annual  crbitj 
D  EF,  part  of  ihat  of  the  moon  j  T,  the 
earth  j  M,  the  moon  j  fGg,  the  path  de- 
fcríbed  by   the  index/j  S,  the  funj 
HL,  a  circle  divided  into  29Í  equal  pjitc, 
the  number  of  days  in  a  mean  lunaiion  j 
K,  an  Índex  which  movés  on  the  centeil, 
and  points  out  the  age  of  the  mQon. 
The  machine  is  put  in  motion  by  tfco 
winch  N  ;  and  while  the  earth  defcrib 
the  part  of  ¡ts  orbit  AB,  the  moon  dt 
fcnbcs  the  curve  FED,  exhibiting  lu 
feveral  phjenomena,  as  full,  lafl:  quarur, 
new,  firft  quarler,         Thus,  when  the 
móon  is  moved  to  E,  the  earth  will  be 
in  C,  exhibitiñg  not  only  the  phaínomeiiá 
of  a  new  moon,  but  alió  that  of  a  folaí 
eclipfe.     In  this  pofition,  the  young 
ftudent  will  eafily  apprehend  the  rcafoti 
why  the  moon  is  not  vifible,  unitfs  ihere 
be  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  as  the  fun  aiíd 
moon  are  then  in  the  fame  right  line,  and 
only  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  is  turr.eil 
towards  the  earth.    By  continuing 
moiion  from  thence  to  the  full,  the  reaK  i. 
w-hy  the  moon  appears  partiy  dark  and 
partly  light,  wül  be  rendered  very  con* 
fpicuous  j  the  light  part  of  the  moon, 
reprefented  by  the  white  part  of  the  hall, 
gradually  emei'ging  from  a  cap  as  ílie 
moves  fiom  the  new  to  the  full.  When 
the  moon  is  at  D  or  F,  the  earth  will  ha 
atAorB,  and  exhíbit  the  phícnomena 
of  a  full  moon  and  lunar  eclipre.  In 
this  pofition  the  whole  white  part  of  the 
bal!  wül  be  turned  without  the  cap  and 
loward  the  fun  j  and  therefore  htr  whole 
face,  which  is  turned  towards  the  eaith, 
will  be  illuminated,  unlcfs  the  fun's  rays 
are  intcrcepted  by  the  earth,  in  which 
6af«  úmz  will  be  aa  eclipfe  of  the  moon. 
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5y  caufing  the  moon  to  move  from  the 
fu!l  to  the  new,  ihe  reafon  of  her  decreafe 
wiil  be  vífible,  the  whiie  pare  of  the  ball 
grnciually  immerling  behind  the  cap, 
t¡n  íhe  comes  in  oppofiiion  to  the  fun, 
and  exhibits  the  phícnomenon  of  a  nfíw 
moon.  There  is  fixed  an  indtx  r.e^r 
the  ítem  of  the  moon,  which  íhews  her 
apparent  motion  ¡n  the  ecüptic  during 
W  revolution  round  the  earih,  which  is 
j)eiformed  in  a  lunar  nionth.  By  the 
help  of  this  machine,  an  idea  of  íhe 
moii^n  of  the  moon,  and  ihe  curve  ílie 
.defcribes,  may  beobtained  in  an  ealy  and 
cntertaining  manner.  It  will  alfo  appear 
cvident,  íhat  her  paih  is  always  concave 
towards  the  fun,  notwithftanding  her 
niotion  round  the  earth,  an  ¡dea  which, 
to  beginners,  has  always  bcen  attended 
.with  difficuliy. 

íh,  reprefents  another  of  thefe  ma- 
jchines  containing  the  mnon's  motion  dur- 
jngone  lunation,  orfrom  one  new  moon 
.   tó  anolher  ;  where  S,  is  the  fun  5  AB, 
^j>art  of  the  earih*s  orbit ;  C,  the  moon  ; 
D,  the  earíh  j    ¿,  a  circle  graduated  into 
ag\  equal  parts,  the  number  of  days 
in  a  mean  lunar  month  j  E,  the  indcx, 
•  Ihevving  the  moon's  age  on  the  quadrated 
circle^^j  F,  a  buíton  by  which  the  ma- 
chine is  put  in  motion. 

3.  ibid.  is  another  of  ibefe  machine?, 
i-cprefeniing  the  whole  annual  path  of  ihe 
moon  i  S,  the  fon  5  D,  the  moon;  E,  the 
eailhj  ABC,  the  annual  path  of  tlie 
moon  j  H I KL,  the  orbit  of  the  «arth  5 
^  ¿I,  a  circle  graduated  into  29  ^,  as  m  the 
othí-r  machines  5  F,  the  index  Ihewirg 
the  mpon's  age  5  G,  a  button,  whereby 
the  machine  is  moved.  The  explanation 
we  have  given  of  n°  I.  will  be  fufiicient 
for  forming  an  ¡dea  of  the  oiher  iwo. 
Path  tbe  'uerUx,  a  term  frequenily 
ufed  by  Mr.  FJamiíecd,  in  his  ('oílrine 
of  the  fphere,  fcr  a  circle  defcribed  by 
any  point  of  the  earth's  furface,  as  the 
earth  turns  round  its  axis :  this  point  is 
confuieredas  vertical  to  the  earth's  center, 
and  is  the  fame  wiih  the  veitex  cr  zenilh 
ín  the  pt^lemaic  projeRion. 
Thefemi-diameter  of  this  path  is  always 
equal  to  the  fine  of  ihe  complement  of  ihe 
htitude  of  íhe  point  that  defcribes  it. 
PATHETICj  whaiever  relates  tothe  paf- 
líons,  or  ihar  is  proper  to  excite  or  awake 
thenj.  See  the  arriele  Style. 
In  mufir,  this  term  is  ufed  for  fomethiflg 
very  moving,  expreíTive,  or  pafliona<e, 
and  IS  capable  of  exciiiiic  nitv,  compaf. 
VüLTir.  ^  r 
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fion,  anger,  or  the  Hice.  The  ch rom a- 
tic  .oenus,  wiih  its  greaterand  Itfier  lemi- 
tones,  eiiher  afccnding  or  dcfcending,  is  ■ 
very  proper  for  ihe  pathetic  j  as  is  a!fo  an 
artfui  management  of  difcords,  with  a 
variety  of  motions  now  briík,  now  lan- 
guifliing,  now  fwifí,  now  flow.  Nieu- 
wentyt  mentions  a  niufuian  of  Vtrnice, 
whoexcelled  in  the  pathetic  to  íuch  a  de- 
gree,  as  to  be  able  to  play  his  auditors 
into  diftra¿lion ;  he  adds,  that  the^greaC 
means  he  made  ufe  of,  was  the  variety 
of  his  motions,  &c, 
Pathetic  inerves,  ¡n  anatomy,  a  ¿paír 
'  of  very  fmall  nerves  which  aíiíe  ra  the 
brain,  and  run  to  ihe  trochIe:ir  mulcle 
of  the  eye.  ÍMnefe  nerves  hnve  obtained 
'    the  ñame  pathetic,  from  their  fei  ving  ro 

move  the  eyesin  the  various  pafiions. 
PATHOGNOMONÍC,.  <iTx9x9^Cfx:v 
aniong  phyiicians,  an  appellaiion  for  a 


fymptom,  or concourfe  of  fymptoms,  ihat 
are  ínfeparable  fiom  adíHí^mper,  and  are 
found  in  that  only,  and  in  no  other. 
PATHOLOGY,  that  part  of  medicine, 
v.'hich  expía  i  ns  the  n  ature  of  diítafts, 
their  caufes  and  fymptoms. 
PATHOS,  ^a9cr,  a  greek  teim,  literaliy 
fignifying  paííion,  is  íomeiimes  ufed  fot 
the  energy  of  a  diícourfe,  or  its  power 
to  move  the  paíTior.s. 
PATIENT,  am'ong- phyncian?,  a  perfpn 
under  the  direítion  of  a  pliyfician  or 
furgeon,  in  order  lo  be  cuied  of  fome 
di  fea  fe. 

PATIENTI^  MUSCULUS,  ín  anatomjs 
the  levator  fcapulíe.    See  Lcvatcr.  . 

PATMOS,  one  of  the  leaa  of  the  ifiands 
of  the  Archipelago,  lubjeift  to  the  Turks: 
eaft'long.  27",  and  north  lat.  37°. 

PATNA,  a  city  of  the  hither  India,  the 
capital  cf  íhe  territojy  of  ihe  fame  na»ie, 
in  the  province  of  BcHgal  ;  eall  longit. 
85°,  and  ncrth  lat.  26°. 

PATANCE,  in  heraldry,  isa  crbfs  flory 
at  the  ends  j  from  wh:ch  it  diííers  only 
in  this,  that  the  euds  inllead  cf  lurniqg 
down  like  a  ílcur  (le  lis,  are  extendtd 
fomewhat  in  the  paiiee-foim.  Se^  the 
.  article  Flory*  ^ 

PATOWMAC>  a  great  river  of  Virginia, 
which  arifes  in  the  Apalachian  niouñ-; 
tains,  and  after  feparating  Virginia  from 
M^iyland,  íalls  mto  the  bay  of  Chefc- 
peale. 

PATRAÑA,  or  PastranA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  jíjovince  of  New  Calti)c,> 
forty  miles  eaít  of  Madrid, 

PATRASj  a  city  ajid  ^Sort-town  of  Eu- 
*4  D  Vopean 
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'fojpean  Turky,  in  the  provlnce  of  the 
Morca:  eaft  long.  ai*'  30',  and  north 
lat.  38^  20'. 

PATRES  CONSCRIPTI,  CGNSCRIPT  FA- 

THERS.  See  the  articles  CoNSCRiPT 
and  Senator. 

PATRÍARCHS,  among  Chrlftians,  are 
ccclcfiaítical  dignitarics,  or  bííhops,  fo 
called  from  their  paternal  authority 
5n  the  church.  The  power  of  patri- 
archs  was  not  the  fame  In  all,  butdifFer- 
cd  according  to  the  difFerent  cuíloms  of 
countries,  or  the  pleafures  of  kings  and 
councils:  thus  the  patriarch  of  Conílan- 
tinople  grew  to  be  a  patriarch  over  the 
patriarchs  of  Ephefus  and  Caefarea,  and 
was  called  ihe  cxjcumenical  and  univerfal 
patriarch  ;  and  the  patriarch  oF  Alexan- 
dria  had  Tome  prirogatives,  which  no 
olher  patriarch  befides  himfelf  enjoyed, 
i'uch  as  the  right  of  confecrating  and 
approvíng  every  fingle  bifliop  under  bis 
jurifdiflion.  The  general  privileges  of 
ihe  patriarchatc  were  thefe  fqjldvving  ;  1, 
The  patriarchs  ordained  all  the  metro - 
politans  under  them  j  but  they  themfe'.ves 
were  ordaiijed  by  a  diorefan  fynod.  2. 
They  had  the  power  of  convening  all 
thcir  rtietropolitans  and  provincial  biíJiops 
to  a  diocefan  fynod,  3.  They  had  tne 
pri\^ilegc  of  receiving  appeals  from  metro- 
poliians  and  provincial  fynods,  and  of 
rcverfing  their  decrt-es.  4.  They  might 
cnquire  into  the  adnniniftration  of  metro- 
politans,  and  ceníure  them  in  cafe  of 
hercfy  or  mifdemeínor.  5.  A  patriarch 
liad  power  fo  fend  a  metropolitan  into 
any  part  of  his  diocefe  as  bis  commiflí- 
•ner,'to  hear  and  determine  ecdefiaftical 
caufes  in  his  ñame.  6.  The  metropolt- 
tans  did  nothing  of  moment  without 
confulting  the  patriarchs.  7.  It  was  the 
patriarch's  office  to  publiíh  both  ecclefi- 
aítical  and  civil  iaws,  fo  faras  concerned 
the  church.  8.  They  were  all  co-ordi- 
rate,  and  independent  of  one  anoiher. 
The  litle  of  patriarch  is  íliíl  kept  up  ín 
the  grcek  church,  the  fiipreme  head  of 
which  is  the  patriarch  of  Conílantínople  ; 
who  pays  fometimes  ten,  fometimes 
twenty  thoufapd  crowns  lo  the  grand- 
feignor  for  his  inftaíment. 

FATRIARCHAL  cross,  ín  heraldry, 
is  that  where  the  Oiaft  is  twice  croíTed  ; 
the  lower  arm's  being  longer  than  the 
upper  ones.  Piare  CXCÍV.  fig,  7.  is 
a  patriarchal  crofs,  guks,  on  a  field 
argent. 

PATRICIAN,  among  ihe  antient  Ro- 
znans,  a  tltle  ¿>$!tn  tQ  the  defcendants 
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of  the  hundred,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  two  hundred  firft  fenators  chofen 
by  Romulus,  and  by  him  called  patrej, 
fathers. 

Romulus,  fays  Kennet,  as  foon  as  Ins 
city  was  tolerably  filled  wiih  inhahiianis, 
made  a  diftin¿lion  of  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  honoUr  and  qualiiy,  giving  ihe 
better  fort  the  ñame  of  patres  or  patricii, 
and  the  reft  the  common  title  cf  plebeü! 
To  bind  the  two  degrees  more  firmiy  to- 
gether,  he  recommended  to  the  pairicians 
lome  of  the  plebeians,  for  them  to  pro» 
teft  and  countenance ;  the  former-being 
ftyled  patrons,  and  the  laft  cüents.  in 
difficult  cafes,  the  patrons  were  always 
the  counfellors  of  their  clienis,  their  ad- 
vocates  in-judgments,  and,  in  flmrt,  iheip 
advifers  and  overfeers  in  all  affairs  whai- 
foever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dienls 
faithfully  ferved  the  patrons,  not  only 
paying  them  all  imaginable  refpe¿\  and 
deference  5  but,  if  occafion  requircd,  af- 
fifting  them  with  money,  towards  defray- 
ing  any  extraordinary  charges. 

PATRIMONY,  a  right  orcftate  inherited 
by  a  perfon  from  his  anceftors, 
The  term  patrimony  has  been  alfo  given 
to  church  eftates  or  revenues,  in  which 
fenfe  authors  ítill  fay,  the  patrimony  of 
the  church  of  Rimíni,  Milán,  &c,  The 
church  of  Rome  had  patrimonies  in 
France,  Africa,  Sicily  and  many  oihcr 
countries.  To  créate  the  greater  refpcft 
to  the  eftates  belonging  to  the  church,  it 
was  ufual  to  give  their  patrimonies  the 
ñames  cf  the  faints  they  hcid  in  ihc 
hígheft  veneration  :  thus  the  eftate  of  the 
church  of  Ravenna  was  called  the  patri- 
.  mony  of  Sí.  ApoUinarius  ;  that  of  Mi- 
lán, the  patrimony  of  St.  Ambrofe  j  and 
the  Eftates  of  the  román  church  were 
cailed  the  patrimony  of  St,  Peter  in 
Abruzzo,  the  patrimony  of  St,  Pctcr  in 
Sicily,  and  the  like. 
What  is  npw  called  St.  Peter''s  patrimony 
is  only  ihe  du»chy  of  Caftro,  and  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Orvietto.    Sí-e  Cy^sTRO,  &c. 

PATRINGTON,  a  market-town  of  Yoik- 
íliire,  fítuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Yoik. 

PATRTPASSIANS,  fatripafiar.u  ¡n 
church-hiftcry,  a  chriftian  ("tcl,  >vho  ap- 
peared  abcut  the  latter  end  cf  ihe  lid 
century  ;  fo  calied  from  their  afcrihing 
the  paíTion  to  the  Fathcr  :  for  they  aíTcri- 
ed  the  unity  of  God  in  íuch  a  manneras 
to  deftroy  all  diftinf^ion  of  ptríonfi,  ^^'^ 
to  make  tjie  Father  and  Son  precilely  iKc 
fame  j  in  wjiich  ^hey  we^e  followi-d  by  ihe 
íaUcllia?»; 
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fabéllians,  and  others.  The  author  and 
hcad  of  the  pairipafíians  was  Praxeas,  a 
philofopher  of  Phrygia  in  Afia. 

PATROL,  ín  war,  a  round  or  march 
made  by  the  gu3rds,.or  watch,  in  the 
night-time,  to  obferve  what  palies  in  the 
Üreets,  and  to  fecure  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity  of  a  city  or  camp.  The  patrol 
generally  confifts  of  a  body  of  five  or  íix 
men,  detacbed  from  a  body  on  guard, 
and  commanded  by  a  ferjeant. 

PATRON,  among  theRonnans,  was  an  ap- 
pellation  given  to  a  mafter  who  had  freed 
h¡s  flavc.  As  foon  as  the  relation  of 
mafter  cxp'red,  that  of  patrón  began  5 
^  for  the  Romans  in  giving  the  ílaves  their 
frecdom,  did  not  defpoil  themfelves  of 
all  rightand  privileges  ín  them  5  the  law 
ílill  lubje¿led  therti  to  coníiderable  fer- 
vices  and  dutics  tovvards  their  patrons, 
the  negle(5l  of  which  was  very  feverely 
puniílied. 

Patrón  was  alfo  a  ñame  which  thepeopíe 
oÍRome  gavé  to  fome  great  man,  under 
whofe  proie6t¡on  thcy  ufually  pui  them- 
felves; paying  him  all  kinds  of  honour 
andrefpeél,  and  denominating  themfelves 
hÍ5  ch'ents?  while  the  patrón,  on  his  fidc, 
granted  them  hif?  credit  and  proteílion. 
Patrón,  in  the  church  of  Rome^  á  faínt, 
whofe  ñame  a  peiíbn  bears,  or  under 
whofe  proteflion  hs  is  put,  and  whom 
he  rakes  particular  care  to  ínvoke  ;  or  a 
íaint,  in  whofe  ñame  a  church  or  order  is 
foundéd. 

Patrón,  in  the  canon  and  common  law, 
*  ís  a  perfon,  who  having  the  advowfon  of 
a  parfonage,  vicarage,  or  the  like  fpiri- 
tual  promotion,  belonging  to  his  manor, 
hath,  on  thataccount,  the  gift  and  difpo- 
fiíion  of  the  benefice,  and  may  prefent  to 
¡t  vvhenever  it  becomes  vacant.  The 
patrones  right  of  difpofing  of  a  benefite, 
originally  arifes  eiiher  from  the  patrón, 
or  his  anceftors,  (sfr.  being  the  founders 
or  builders  of  the  church  j  from  their 
having  given  lands  for  the  maintenance 
thereof  j  or,  from  the  church's  being 
buili  on  iheir  ground;  and,  frequently, 
from  all  three  togeiher. 

PATRON  AGE,  the  right  of  dífpoGng  of 
a  church  or  benefice,  and  enjoying  feve- 
ral  other  privileges,  fuch  as  having  the 
jionourable  rights  of  the  church  being 
interred  in  the  chancel,  fifr.  See  the 
anide  Advowson  and  Patrón. 

Arms  of  Patronage»  in  htraldry,  are 
ihofe  on  the  top  of  which  arír  fome  ií:arks 
of  fubjeaicn  and  dejpcndarice  1  tfeus  the 
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city  of  París  bears  the  fleurs  de  lis  ín 
chief,  to  fliew  her  fubjeólion  to  the  king  ; 
and  the  cardinals,  on  the  top  of  their 
arms,  bear  thofe  of  the  pope,  who  gave 
them  the  hat,  to  íhew  that  they  are  his 
creatures. 

PATRONYMIC,  among  graramaríans,  íg 
applied  to  fuch  ñames  of  men  and  women 
as  are  derived  from  thofe  of  parents  or 
anceftors, 

Patronymics  are  derived,  r.  From  thefa- 
ther,  as  Pelides,  i,  e,  Achüies  the  fon  of 
Peleus.  2.  From  the  mother,  asPhily- 
ridcR,  i.  e.  Chiron  the  fon  of  Philyra,  3. 
From  the  grandfather  on  the  fathers  fide, 
as  uSacidcs,  i.  e,  Achilles  the  grandfon 
of  iEacus.  4.  From  the  grandfather  by 
the  mother's  Cde,  as  Atianiiades,  /. 
Mercury  the  grandfon  of  Atlas.  And,  5. 
From  kings  and  founders  of  nations,  as 
Romulidae,  /.  e,  ifae  Romans  from  thcír 
founder  king  Romulus. 
The  termmation  ofgreekand  latín  patro- 
nymics are  chiefly  four,  ^oiz,  dei,  cf 
which  \VQ  have  examples  abovc;  asy  as 
Thaumantias,  i.  e.  Iris  the  daughterof 
Tha urnas ;       as  Atl antis,  /.  Elec- 


tra.  the  daughter  of  Atlas;  and  r¿r,  as 
Nerine,  the  daughtcr  cf  Nereus.  Of 
thefe  terminations  des  is  maículinej  and 
as,  iSf  and  tte,  feminine  :  des  and  are 
of  the  firft  declenfion,  r.s  and  is  of  the 
third. 

PATTI,  a  port-town  of  Sicily,  In  the 
province  of  Val  Demona,  fitua-ed  on  the 
Mediterranean,  forty-fix  miles  weft  of 
MeíTma. 

PAU,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
Gafcony  and  terrilory  of  Bearne,  fituaied 
on  the  river  Gave,  thirty-fix  miles  fouth* 
eaft  of  Bayonne. 
PAVAGE,  in  our  oíd  law-books,  figní- 
fies  money  paid  towards  paving  the  ítrects 
or  highway, 
PAVAN,  a  grave  kind  of  dance,  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards,  wherein  the  pei- 
formers  make  a  kind  of  wheel,  oriaií, 
bef<»re  each  other,  like  that  of  a  peacoc"k  5 
whence  the  ñame. 
PAVEMENT,  alayer  of  ftone,  or  other 
matier,  ferving  to  cover  and  ífi engiben 
the  ground  of  divers  places  for  ihe  more' 
commodious  waiking  on. 
In  England  the  pavements  of  the  prand 
ítreets,  are  ufually  of  pebbles  j 

courts,  (tables,  kitchcns,  halls,  cijurchcs, 
are  paved  ufually  wiih  t'lef,  brickt, 
fi?gK,  or  fíre  (lenes  ;  and  fomerinies  wiiú 
a  kind  c  f  frcc-ílone  and  rag-ftüri<r.  In 
"  Z4  D  a  France 
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France  thc  piibli.c  roadís,  -fíre^ts,  courts, 
&c.  are  pavcd  with  gres,  a  kind  of  free- 
ni»oc.  ín  Vcnice  thc  ílieet.",  G^C» 
jvved  v/ith  brick  ;  diurcbes  fomeiimes 
wuh  marbic,  and  íbinqtinit^s  wiih  mofaic 
woik.  Tn  Aniíterdani  ñnd  ihe  chief  ci- 
tiv.-o!.HoIl3"d,  ihey  cali  theirbnck  pave- 
ment  ihe  bisrgtr-m^fteis  pavemenr,  to  di. 


rolla-  whereof  confiíls  of  five  rounáííír 
petaU,  the  upper  bncs  being  longer  than 
the  reft,  and  all  of  them  inferted  into  tl\p 
cup  by  very  long  ungues  j  the  fruit  \% 
coiiaceous,.  iurbina»cd,.  obtufely  tetrago- 
nal,.  made  up  of  four  valves>  and  con- 
taining  four  cells  j,  the  íeeds  are  foiitary 
and  roundiífi. 


flin^uiíh  it  fron»  the  llene  or  flini.  pave-  PAVICULA,  among  the  Romans,  a-ram- 


rncMt  wV-Ich  is  ufually  in  the  iniddle  of 
t'  r.  íhect,  fpivingiVn-  the  pñfl'tge  of  iheir 
i,  iiVs",  orts,  coiichef,  and  other  carri- 
;i;;cM  the  biick  boiders  being  dcfigned 
íor  the  pafl'iíge  cf  people  en  foot. 
Paveinenté  of  fjee-ítone,  flints,  and  fíags, 
jn  ftreets,  &c.  are  laiJ  diy,  thal  is,  are 
retained  in  abed  of  fand  5  thofe  of  courts, 
üables,  ground-rooms,  fefr.  í^re  laid  in 
'  mortar  rf  lime  and  f-and,  or  in  lime  and 
rasment,  efpecially  if  ihere  be  vaults  or 
cellais  undrrncath  \^  fome  mafons,  after 
laying  a  floor  dry,  efpecially  of  brick, 
fpreavl  a  ihin  mortar  over  ir,  fweeping  it 
backwards  and  forvvards,  to  fill  up  the 
jctints.  Thirty-two  fíatute  bricks  laid 
jflat, '  pave  a  yard  fquare  ;  fixty-four  01 
edge-wiCe.  See  ihé  article  BarcK. 
The  fqnare  tiles  iiíed  in  paving,  called 
paving-brick?,  are  cf  various  fizes,  fíom 
íix  to  twelvc  inches  fquare.  Pavements 
of  chu'ivhes,  &c,  frequenily  confill  of 


mtrr  br  inftrument  for  beaiing  down  or 
levcllíng  a  fpot  of  ground,  confiíVing  of 
a  bJock  of  wood,  a  foot  long,  and  half  a 
foot  ihick,  with  a  long  handie, 
PAVLLION,  in  archite6lure,  fipnifie»  ar 
kind  of  turret  or  building,  ofually  infuU 
ated,  and  contained  under  a  fingle  roof  ^ 
fometimes  fquare,.  andfometimes  inform 
of  a  dome  :  thus  called  from  ihe  refem- 
blance  of  its  roof  to  a  tent. 
Pavilíons  are  fometimes  alfo  projefling 
pieces,  in  the  front  of  a  building,  mailt- 
ing  the  middle  thereof 5  fomeiimes  fhe 
pavilion  flanks  a  córner,  in  which  cafe  it 
is  called  an  angular  pavilion.  TheLou- 
vre  Í8  flanked  vvith  four  pavilionsi  the 
pavilions  are  ufually  bigher  thau  thercll 
of  the  bujlding.^  There  are  pavilions 
built  in  gardens,  comraoníy  called  ¡m- 
mer-houféí!,  pleafure  houfes,.^^.  Scil 
caftics  or  foils  confiíl  only  oí  a  fmgle  par 
vilíon. 


flone^i  of  difFe/ent  colours  chiefly  bliack  Pavilion,  in  niilitary  aíTairs,  fignifíes  a 


and  whiíe  ;  and  of  iVvcral  forms,  but 
chiefly  fquare  and  lüzengcs,  arifully  dif- 
i.  pofed. 

PavemeNT  ofierrace,  is  that  v.'hicb  fcrvcs 
fir  the  covering  cf  a  plalform,  whetber 
jt  be  ovt  r  a  vaulr,  or  on  a  wcoden-floor, 
Thoíe  over  vaults  are  ufually  ftones 
fquarcd,  and  bedded  in  lead.  Thofe  on 
wood  are  either  ítones  with  beds,  for 
bridges ;  tiles  for  ccilings  ii)  rooms  ;  or 
lays  of  mortar,  made  of  Cícmeni  and  lime, 
with  flints  or  bri(ks  laid  flat,  as  is  ílill 
pra^iled  by  people  in  iheeall  and  foulU, 
on  the  tops  of  iheir  houfes. 

h'iofaic  pAVEMENT.  SfC  MOS AIC-WORK. 

^cjjelated  Pavement.  See  Tesselated. 
PAVETTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ihe 

of  plants, 


tent  rai fed  on  pofts,  to  lodgc  under  ¡n  ihe 
fummer  time.    Ste  the  anide  Tr.NT. 
Pavilion  is  alfo  fometimes  ápplied  to 
flags,  colours,  enfign?,  ftandards,  han- 
•    ners,  í^fc.    See  the  articles  Fi.Ác,  t¿c, 
Pavjljon,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  covci. 
ing  in  foim  of  a  tent,  which  inveftsor 
wiaps  up  the  aimories  of  divers  kir?' 
and  fovereigns,  dcpending  only  on  G 
and  their  fwürd. 

The  pavilion  coríHfts  oftwo  parts;  t!ie 
top  which  is  thc  chapeau,  or  coronel ; 
and  the  curtin,  which  makcs  the  mai.t 
None  but  fovereign  monarch?,  accoríi  ;  , 
to  the  french  heralds,  may  bear  ihf  j»avi- 
lion  enlire,  and  in  all  its  parts,  Thofe 
who  are  eleélive,  or  have  any  depcml* 
anee,  fay  the  heralds,  mufl  take  cíl"  the 
bead,  and  retain  nolhing  bul  the  curtam?, 


tetraiidi.ia-monogynia  clafs 
^'itli   a  monopetalous  fnnnel-falhioned 

fio'.vtr,  and  a  monolpcrmous  berry  for  Pavilions,  among  jeweilcrs,  the  untly' 

its  fruir.  fidcs  and  corners  of  the  biiliiants,  lying 

PAVIA,  a  ciiy  of  Ttal.y,  in  the  dutchy  of  beiwcen  thegirdle  and  the  collet, 

Milán,  caj  iial  of  iht  Pavefan,  tbe  fce  of  St.  PAUL  de  Leony  a  port-town  of  Francc, 

a  biíliop,  and  univerfity,  Giuated  in  ealt  in  the  province  of  Britanv,  filt'aicd  al 

long.      :o\  and  north  lai.  45<^  ijV  the  tntrance  of  the  Englifli  channel,  in 

Tavia,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thc  o£tan-  wíítiung.  4°,  and  norih  lat.  49'. 

dkisi  nioncpynia  clals  of  plants^  the  eo-  67.  Paul,  á  town  ofFrance,  in  ll*c  L-- 

YIÜCC 
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vínce  of  Dauphinc,  fituated  on  the  caft 
fide  of  the  river  Rhone,  iwelve  miles 
norlh  of  Orange.  ^  ^  „  ^,  .  ^  ^ 
St.  Paul.ís  alfo  a  city  of  Brafil,  m  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  St.  Vinccnt, 
fjtuated  in  weft  long.  50',  and  fouth  lat. 
dS^  30'. 

PAULIONISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  din- 
ííianhei  etics  of  the  II  Id  century  ,  difciples 
of  Paul  Samofatenfis,  blHiop  of  Antioch, 
who  denicd  Chrid's  divinity,mainta¡ning 
that  when  we  cali  him  the  Son  of  God, 
we  do  not  thcreby  mean  that  he  ¡s  rcally 
and  truly  God  j  but  oniy  ihat  he  was  fo 
perfeíl  a  man,  and  fo  fupcrior  in  vittue 
to  al!  others,  that  be  had  ihis  ñame  given 
him  by  vvay  of  emi'nence.  The  paulio- 
>i¡fts  continued  to  the  Vth  century, 
Boiwitliílanding  tbc  probibitipn  of  the 
cmpíiror  Conftantine  the  ^reat,  who  for- 
bad  them  and  olber  herclics  to  hold  pu- 
blicaíTemblies. 

PAULICIANS,  cbiiftian  heretiés  of  the 
Vllth  century,  difciples  of  one  Coriftan- 
tine,  a  naíivc  of  Armenia,  and  a  favourcr 
cftheerrors.of  Manes  5.  who,  as  the  najne 
manichees  was  become  cdipusto  all  oa- 
tions,  gave  ihofe  of  bis  kSi  the  tille  of 
Paulicianf,  op  pretence  that  they  follow- 
ed  only  the  doflrine  of  St.  Paul.  One  of 
their  moft  deteíláble  raaxims  was,  notto 
give  alms  to  tbe  poor,  that  they  might 
not  contribute  to  tbe  fupport  of  creatures, 
who  were  the  works  of  the  bad  gpd, 
5ee  the  article  Manichees. 

PAULLINIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe 
o6tandr¡a-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
cerolla  wbereof  confifts  of  four  oblong 
petáis,  of  an  obverfely  oval  figure,  pa- 
tent,  and  iwice  as  large  at  tbe  cup  : 
the  fruit  is  a  large  triquetrous  capfule, 
formed  of  thrce  valves,  ánd  coniaining 
three  cells  j  tbe  feeds  are  fingle,  and  of 
an  oval  figure. 

PAUNCH,  PANTCH,or  Panch,  on  board 
a  íliip,  are  broadclóuts,  woven  ofthrums 
and  finneis  togeiher,  to  fave  things  from 
galling  and  frctting  ;  therefore  they  are 
made  íaíl  ta  the  main  and  fore  yards  for 
that  purpofe. 

PAVO,  in  zoology.  SeePEACOCK. 

Pavo,  in  LÍlronomy,  a  fouihern  conílella- 
tion,  called  the  peacock, 

PAUPER,  in  law.  See  the  anide  Forma 

PAUPERIS. 

'PAURAEDRASTYL7E,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  ñame  of  a  genus  of  perfeíl  cry- 
ftals,  with  double  pyramids,  and  no  in- 
teruiediate  column^  compcfed  of  tweife 
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planes,  or  two  hexangular  pynmlé^Sy 
joined  bafe  tü  bafe.    See  Crystal. 

PAUSANIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a  feftí- 
val, in  which  were  folemn  garaes,  wbereín 
nobody  contended  but  free-born  Spar- 
tans  j  in  bonour  of  PauTanias,  the  fpar- 
tan  general,  under  whofe  conduíl  ihe 
Greeks  overcame  Mardonius,.  in  the  fa- 
mous  battle  at  Plateae  :  tbere  was  alway» 
an  oratton  in  hononr  of  Paufanias. 

PAÜSAR-Y,  paufariüsy  in  román  antiqui- 
ty, an  officer,  who,  in  the  folemn  pomps 
or  proceíTions  of  the  goddefs  Ifie,  d¡re6lcct 
the  ílbps  or  paufes.  In  tbefe  ceremoniee 
íhere  were  frequent  ftands  at  places  pre- 
parad for  tbc  purpofe,  wherein  the  ftatues 
of  IGs  and  Anubis  were  fet  down  f  mucb 
aftcr  the  manner  of  the  r^fting-places  in 
the  prpceílion  pf  the  holy  facrament^  in 
the  romiÚi  .church  :  tbe  left  were  called- 
manfiones, 

Pausary  was  alfo  tbe  ñame  of  an  oíHcer 
in  the  román  gallies,  who  gave  the  fignal 
to  the  rowers,  and  marked  the  times  and 
paufes,  to  the  end  they  miglit  a6l  in  con- 
cert,  and  rowalltogéther:  this  was  danc 
witb  a  mufical  inftrument. 

PAUSE,  a  ílop  or  ceífation  of  fpeakíng, 
finging,  playing,  oc  ihe  like.  The  uié 
of  pointing  in  grammar,  is  to  máke  pro- 
per  paufe?,  in  certain  places.  There  i» 
a  paufe  in  the  middie  of  each  verfe  5  in 
an  hemiftich  it  is  called  a  rell  or  repofe. 
See  the  article  Rest. 

Pause,  in  mufic,  a  charafler  of  filence, 
or  reft,  called  alfo  by  fome  a  mute  figure  f 
becaufe  it  íliews  that  fome  part  or  perfoa 
is  to  be  íílent,  wbile  the  reft  continué  tbe 
fong.  Paufes  are  ufed  eitber.for  the  fake 
of  fome  fugue  or  imiiation,  .01:  to  glve  a 
breatbing  timej  or  to  give  room  for  an- 
other  voice,  &c»  to  anfwer  what  this  part 
fung,  as  in  dialogues,  edioes,. 
General  paufe  denotes  a  general  ceífation 
or  filence  of  all  the  part;s  j  arid  demí- 
paufe,  a  ceífation  for  tbe  lime  of  half  a 
mcafure»  They  alfo  fay,  paufe  of  a  lai- 
nim,  paufe  of  a  femibreve,  long  paufe, 
paufes  of  a  croma  and  feraicroma,  being 
ñames  given  by  ihe  Italian?,  t^  cxprefe 
the  differeí)t  valúes  or  duration  of  paufes 
for  the  figns  of  which,  fee  the  articld 
CharactÉr. 

PAW,  Patte,  in  heraldry,  tbefore-foat 
of  a  beaít,  cut  oíf  íliort.  If  tbe  leg  be 
cut  off,  it  íb  called  gambe.  Lions  pavys 
are  mucb  ufed  in  armory. 

Paw,  in  tbe  manege^  A  horfe  is  faid  to 
paw  the  ground,  \yhen  iiis  leg,  beírg 

ciilfer 
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éither  tircd  or  painful,  he  does  not  rcft  ít 
upóD  the  ground,  and  íears  to  hurt  him- 
fclí  as  he  walks, 

PAWLE,  ¡n  a  íhip,  a  fmall  píecc  of  íron 
bolted  to  one  end  oF  the  beams  of  the 
ci^cki  clofe  to  the  capflan  ;  but  yet  fo  ea- 
(\\y,  as  that  it  can  turn  about«  Its  ufe 
,  ís  to  ílop  the  capftan  from  turning  back, 
by  being  made  to  catch  hold  of  the 
whelpt :  they  thereforc  fay,  hcave  a 
fjawlej  th^t  ís,  heave  a  little  more,  for 
the  pawle  to  gct  hold  of  the  wheips  •  and 
this  they  cali  pawling  the  capftan. 

1>AWN,  a  piedle  lodged  for  the  fccurítjr 
6f  the  |)aymcnt  of  a  fum  of  money  bor- 
rowed.  As  the  party  that  pawns  the 
goods,  has  a  general  property  thcrein, 
they  cannot  be  f^rfeitéd  by  the  perfon  that 
haili  ihem  in  pawn,  for  any  offence  of  his; 
tieither  can  they  be  taken  ¡n  execution 
for  hÍ8  deht :  on  the  other  hatid,  where 
¿oodfi  are  rcpa^ncd  for  money,  if,  after 
judgment  ¡s  obtained  againft  the  pawner 
for  dcbi,  the  goods  in  the  paw^ee*s 
hands>  are  not  Hable  to  execution  tintii 
fuch  time  as  the  mohey  Icnt  be  paid  to 
the  pawncc.  He  that  borrows  money  on 
a  pawn,  is  to  have  again  the  pledge, 

i  wnen  he  repays  the  fame ;  or  he  may 
bring  an  afilón  for  detaining  it ;  nnd  his 
very  tender  of  the  money  revefts  the  fpe- 
cial  property  in  him.  Likewife  ít  has 
been  held,  that  where  a  broker  refufcs, 
on  tendering  the  money,  to  redeliver  rlie 
goods,  he  thereupon  íhall  be  indifled. 
In  cafe  goods  are  pawned  for  lent  money, 
and  no  day  fixed  for  their  rcdemption, 
they  are  faid  to  be  redeemable  at  any  time 
during  the  pavvner*s  life  ;  and  though 
they  may  not  be  redeemed  after  his  death, 
thty  may  after  the  death  of  the  pawnee. 
Where  the  pawn  is  redeemable  on  a  cer- 
tain  day,  it  muft  he  ftii¿\ly  ohferved,  or 
upon  failure  of  payment  it  may  beibld. 
Alfo  it  is  the  common  praílice  of  the 
brokers,  when  no  day  is  fixed  for  redemp- 
tion,  not  to  ftay  longer  than  a  year  for 
their  jnoney,  at  the  expii*ation  of  which 
time  they  ufually  ftll  the  gootls, 

Pawn,  among  miners,  a  pledge  put  ínto 
the  bar-maftcr*s  hand,  at  the  time  when 
the  plaintifF  caufes  the  bar-maJler  to  ar- 
reft  the  mine. 

Pawn  broker.  See  the  article  Broker. 

PAX,  PEACE.    See  the  article  Peace. 

PAY,  in  the  fea-language.  The  leamcn 
l'ay,  pay  more  cable,  when  they  mean 
to  tet  out  more  cable. 

PAYING,  among  feamcn.  When  the 
feams  of  a  (hip  are  laid  ovcr  with  a  coat 
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of  hot  pítch,  ít  Í8  called  paying  hcr  j  a^jj 
when  thí8  is  done  with  canvas,  parccJ, 
ing  :  alfo  when,  after  íhe  ¡s  graved,  and 
the  foil  burned  ofF,  a  new  coat  of  lallovfr 
and  foap^  or  one  of  train-oil,  rofin,  and 
brimftone  boiled  togeiher,  ís  put  on  her 
that  is  alfo  called  paying  of  a  íhip  ^ 

Payment,  the  dífchargc  of  a  debt,  c¡. 
ther  by  money  rcally  told,  or  by  bilis  of 
exchange,  &c.  See  the  anide  Debt. 
The  manner  of  payment  íhall  be  direflcd 
by  him  that  pays  the  money,  and  not 
by  the  rectiver  of  it.  If  money  be  paid 
bcforc  the  time,  it  is^  in  law,  accounted 
a  payment  at  the  day  ;  and  here  tht  pay* 
ment  of  a  leíter  fom  may  be  a  fatisfaé^ion 
for  the  whole,  though  not  otherwife, 

PAZ,  a  city  of  Perú  in  South  America, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake  Tiij! 
caca:  weft  long.  66°,  and  fouth  lat.  i8'. 

Pea,  pifum,  in  botany;    See  Pisum. 

PEACE,  pax,  in  its  general  figniíicaiion^ 
ílands  in  contradiftinílion  to  war. 
Peace,  in  our  law-books,  fignifics  a  quiei 
and  inoffenfive  behaviour  towards  ihc 
king  and  his  people.  It  is  obfcrved, 
that  all  authority  for  keeping  the  peace 
comes  originally  from  the  king,  who  is 
the  fupreme  officer  or  raagiftrate  for  the 
prefervation  of  it.  Alfo  the  lord-chari- 
cellor  and  judges  of  the  king*s  bench, 
&c,  have  a  general  power  to  keeptbe 
peace  over  all  the  realm  j  as  have  like- 
wife all  courts  of  record  within  their 
own  preciníls,  and  íheriflPs  of  countie?, 
juftices  of  the  peace,  confiables,  &c.  No 
perfon  may  break  the  peace  without  be- 
ing liabie  to  puniíhment ;  and  where 
any  perfon  is  in  danger  of  harm,  or  fonie 
bodily  prejudice  from  anoiher,  on  oath 
made  thereof  beforea  juftice  of  the  peace, 
or  other  raagiíVi*ate,  he  may  be  fecured 
by  bond  or  recognizance,  which  is  com. 
monly  called  bindingto  the  peace. 

Peace  of  tbe  king,  is  that  peace  or  feci:- 
rity,  both  of  Jife  and  goods,  which  t;  ? 
king  promifes  to  all  his  fubjefl?,  . 
others  that  are  under  his  protcflicr 
There  is  alfo  the  peace  of  the  kinz  ^ 
highways,  which  is  to  be  free  from  • 
annoyance  and  moleftation ;  to  wh.: 
may  be  addtd  the  peace  of  the  píoug 
whereby  both  the  plough  and  pioug- 
cattle  are  fecured  from  dillreíTesj  a 
fairs  are  faid  to  have  their  peace,  fo  th 
no  perfon  may  be  troubled  ihere  fordcb 
contrafícd  elfewhere. 

PEACH,  in  botany.    See  Pérsica. 
PEACOCK,  in  oni¡tho!og>-, 

ñus  of  birds,  of  ihe  orJer  of  the  ¿ 
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charaí^ers  of  whích  are  thefe  :  there 
are  four  toes  on  cach  foot,  and  the  head 
is  ornamenied  with  an  ercft  creft  of 

feathers.  „      ,  r  - 

Of  this  gemís  there  are  reveral  fpecie?, 
diftinguiíhed  by  their  diíFerent  colours, 
The  male  of  the  common  kind  is,  per- 
haps,  the  moft  gaudy  of  all  the  bird- 
kind }  the  Icngth  and  beauty  of  whofe 
tail,  and  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
creature  carries  it,  are  fufficíenily  known 
and  admired. 

Peacocki-fish,  pa'vOf  in  icbthyoíogy,  a 
very  beautiful  fpecies  of  labrus,  with  the 
peñoral  fins  round  at  the  exiremity,  and 
fo  called  Irom  ¡ts  beautiful  variety  of  co- 
iours,  as  red,  bJuc,  yellow,  brown,  &c. 
It  grows  fometimes  to  more  than  three 
pounds  in  weight.  See  píate  CXCIV, 
fig.  9.  ^         .  ^ 

PEAK,  a  rocky  mountaínous  country  ín 
theweít  of  Derbyíhire,  remarkable  for 
¡ts  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  &c, 

PEAN,  in  heraldry,  ¡s  when  the  fíeld  of  a 
coat  of  arras  is  fable,  and  the  powder- 
ings  or. 

PEAR,  fyrus,  ín  botany.    See  Pyrus. 
PEARCH,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  wilh 

perca.  See  thearlicle  Perca, 
Pearch-fishing.  SeeFjsHiNG. 
Pearch-glue,  the  ñame  of  a  kind  of 

ghie  of  remarkable  fíreagth  and  purity, 

inade  from  the  ikins  of  pearches.  See 

the  article  Glue. 
PEARL,  margarita,  ín  natural  hiílory,  a 

hard,white,  íhining  body,  ufually  round- 

i(h)  tound  in  a  teítaceous  íiíh  refembling 

an  oyfter, 

Pearis,  though  eílcemed  of  the  number 
of  gems  of  our  jewellers,  and  highiy 
valued,  noi  only  at  this  time,  but  in  all 
ages,  proceed  only  from  a  diftcmper  ín 
.  the  creature  that  produces  them,  ana- 
logoas  to  the  bezoars,  and  other  ñony 
concreiions  in  feveral  animáis  of  other 
kinds ;  nnd  what  the  antients  imagined 
to  be  a  drop  of  dew  concreted  into  a 
pearl  in  the  body  of  the  pearl-fiíh,  whích 
they  fuppofed  rofe  from  ihe  bottom  to 
the  finface  of  ihe  water  to  receíye  it,  is 
noihing  more  than  the  water  deílined  to 
form  and  enlarge  the  fliell,  burfting  from 
the  veíTels  deftíned  to  carry  ¡t  to  the 
parts  of  the  fliell  it  íhould  have  formed, 
and  by  that  means  producing  thefe  Htlle 
concreiions. 

The  íiíh  in  which  thefe  are  ufually  pro- 
duced  is  the  Eaft-Indian  pearl-oyfter, 
a«  it  is  commonly,  though  not  very  pro- 
f  Prly,  called  ;  ú  has  a  very  laigc  and 
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bread  íhell  of  the  bivalve  kind,  fome- 
times meafuring  twclveorfourteen  inches 
over,  but  thofe  of  eight  inches  are  more 
frequent :  it  ís  not  very  deep  j  on  the 
outfide  it  is  of  a  duíky  brown,  and  with- 
in  of  a  very  beautiful  white,  with  tingea 
of  feveral  other  colours,  as  expofed  ín 
diíFerent  díreflions  to  the  light.  Beíides 
this  íliell,  there  are  many  others  that  are 
found  to  produce  pearls  5  as  the  com- 
rnon  oyfter,  the  mufcle,  the  pinna  ma- 
rina, and  feveral  others,  the  pearls  of 
whích  are  often  very  good,  but  thofe  of 
the  true  índian  berberí,  or  pearl-oyfter, 
are  ín  general  fuperior  to  all.  The 
fmall  or  feed  pearls,  alfo  called  ouncc 
pearls,  from  their  being  fold  by  the 
ounce,  and  not  by  tale,  are  vaftiy  the 
moft  numerous  and  common  j  but  as  in 
diamonds,  among  the  multitudes  of  fmali 
ones,  there  are  fmaller  numbers  of  larger 
found,  fo  in  pearls  there  are  larger  and 
larger  kinds  j   but  as  they  increafe  in 
íize,  they  are  proporlionably  lefs  fre- 
quent, and  this  is  one  reafon  of  their  great 
príce. ,  We  have  fcotch  pearls  frequcntly 
as  big  as  a  litile  tare,  fome  as  big  as  a 
large  pea,  and  fome  few  of  the  íize  of  a 
horfe-bean  j  but  thefe  are  ufually  of  a 
bad  ftiape,  and  of  littlc  valué  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  weight.    Philip  II.  of 
Spain  had  a  pearl  perfeél  ín  its  íhape  and 
colour,  and  of  the  íize  of  a  pigeon'g 
egg.  De  Boot  tells  US  of  one  in  the  cm- 
peror  Rudolph's  polTeínon,  of  ihirty  car- 
rats  weight;  Tavemier  mentíons  one  in 
Pcrfja,  for  which  that  crown  paid  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling ;  and  we  are  told 
of  Cleopatra's  poíreíling  one  worth  four- 
fcore  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money; 
pearls  of  fuch  vaft  fizes  as  thefe,  are  ag 
rare  as  the  great  diamonds ;  but,  as  among 
diamonds,  there  are  a  coníiderable  num- 
ber, which  though  very  ftiort  of  this,  are 
of  great  valué.    The  fineft,  and  what 
Í8  called  the  true  íhape  of  the  pearl, 
a  perfeft  round  ;  but  if  pearls  of  a  con- 
derable  fize  are  of  th«  íliape  of  a  pear, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  cafe,  they  are 
not  lefs  valued,  as  they  ferve  for  ear- 
rings  and  other  ornaments.    Their  co- 
lour ought  to  be  a  puré  while,  and  that 
not  a  dead  and  lifelefs^,  but  a  clear  and 
brilliantone ;  they  muft  be  perfe¿\ly  fr^e 
from  anr  foulneft,  fpot  or  ftain,  and 
their  furfaces  muft  be  naturally  Imooth 
and  glofiy,  for  they  bring  their  natural 
poliíh  with  them,  which  art  is  not  able 
19  improYC, 

All 
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All  pearls  are  formed  of  the  matter  oF 
the  /hell,  and  confiít  of  a  number  of 
coats  fpread  with  perfeft  regularity  ene 
over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  feve- 
ral  coats  oF  an  onion,  or  like  the  feveral 
fírata  cf  ihe  ftones  found  io  the  bladders 
or  ftomachs  of  animáis,  only  much  thinner* 
It  is  obferved  that  the  whileft  peails., 
biought  into  Europe,  contraél  a  yelJow- 
nefs  on  the  fui  face,  which  no  ai  t  can  re  - 
cover  5  but  there  is  a  way  of  taking  olF 
the  whole  outer  coat  of  the  pearl,  ih 
which  cafe  the  fecond  furface,  which  is 
as  bright  as  the  oi-iginally  externai  one, 
preferves  its   beaiity  for  a  long  time* 
This,  however,  is  a  very  nice  operation 
to  peiform,  and  at  beft  greatly  dimi- 
ntíhes  the  valué  of  the  pearl  by  taking 
from  its  fize  and  weight.    It  is  faid  that 
thofe  pearls  which  have  fomewhat  of  a 
yellowiíh  caft  never  alter,  ñor  ever  lofe 
theirlüftre;  and  if  this  be  true,  the  an- 
tients,  who  preferred  liiofe  whicl»  were  a 
litile  yellowilli  to  thepcríe(5\ly  white  ones, 
had  great  reafon  on  their  fide. 
The  little  protuberances,  líke  warts, 
which  we  fec  rifing  in  hemifpherical  fi- 
gures from.  the  furfaces  of  íliells,  are 
evidenfly  of  the  pearl-kínd,  only  not 
detached  :  when  thefe  are  of  a  good  co- 
lour,  and  toierably  large,  our  workmen 
•ut  them  otit,  and  make  fomcthing  of 
ihem  undcr  'the  ñame  of  wen§  cf  pearls. 
This  valuable  anide  of  commeice  is  not 
the  produí^  of  any  peculiar  part  of  the 
world.    Tile  Eaft-Indies  and  America 
produce  the  pearl  íUcll-fifli  in  abundance, 
and  it  Í5  found  with  good  pearls  in  many 
parts  of  Europíí.    The  coaíls  of  the 
ífland  Ceylon  affbrd  pearls  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  all  the  Eaft  in  the  beauty  cf  iheir 
colour,  but  there  are  no  very  large  ones 
found  there.  The  Perfian  gnlph  abounds 
wiíh  the  pearl-fifli,  and  fifheries  are  efta- 
bliíhed  on  the  coaíts  of  the  feveral  iílands 
in  it.    In  America,  there  are  fiílíeriesin 
the  gulph  of  México,  and  along  the 
coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  all  which  yield 
confiderable  advant^e.    The  europcan 
pearls  are  principally  found  on  the  coafts 
of  Scotland,  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 

pearls  met  with  in  apothecaries 
fliops  are  of  various  kind?,  all  that  are 
unfit  for  the  jewellers  pnrpofes  coining 
thithcr;  confequenily  fome  of  the  rough 
and  ill  íhaped  pearls,  and  thofe  of  bad 
colours,  are  at  times  to  be  met  with 
there  }  ihough  the  generality  are  what 
are  only  toofmall  for  working  into  toys, 
&c,  Thcfe,  afier  Jevigttion,  ñiake  an  im« 
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palpable  powder,  which  is  much  tal^ed 
of  as  an  ingredient  in  what  is  cal'.ij 
pearl-cordials  ;  but  mo(l  of  the  apoihc 
caries  ufe  only  levigated  oyfter^íhell  un- 
der  its  ñame,    Great  praifes  have,  in- 
'deed,  been  given  to  pearls  as  cordials 
and  'fudorifics  ;  but  without  any  g^at 
foundalion  :  for  ihey  feem  mere  alka- 
line  abforbents,  and  as  good  as  crAbs- 
eyes,  or  oyfter-íhells,  but  not  better. 
Diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and  all  oiher 
jeweis,  are  imported  duty  free,  only  íe- 
vigated  01-  beaten  pearls  pay,  on  impor- 
tation,  7jd.  the  ounce  troy  5  and  drav; 
back,  on  exportation,  ^-^^^.d, 
Manner  rf fi/Jñng  for  Teakls  in  tke  EaJ}^ 
Imites,    There  are  two  feafons  for  pearU 
fifliing,  the  firlHs  in  March  and  Apnl^ 
and  the  laft  in  Auguft  and  Septcmber; 
and  the  more  rain  there  falls  in  the  ye:¡, 
the  moie  plentiful  are  thefe  fiíheries.  A: 
t1ie  beginning  of  the  feafon  there  are 
fometimes  two  hundred  and  fifty  barks 
on  the  banks  5  the  larger  barks  having 
"two  divers,  and  the  fmaller  one.  Each 
barjc  puis  off  from  fliore  at  fun-riíe, 
with  a  land-brecze,  which  never  laÜij 
and    returns   again    by  a  fca-breeztí, 
which  fucceeds  itaboutnoon.  Asfoon 
as  thé  barks  anive  at  the  place  wherc 
the  fifh  He,  and  have  caft  anchor,  each 
diver  binds  a  ftone  fix  inches  thick,  and 
a  foot  long,  under  his  body  j  which 
ferves  him  as  ballaíf,  prevenís  his  biing 
dríven  away  by  the  motion  of  the  wíit«  r, 
and  enables  him  to  walk  rrore  fteadily 
under  the  waves.    They  alfo  tie  ana- 
ther  very  heavy  ftone  to  one  foot,  by 
which  they  are  very  fpeedily  fent  to  the 
botiom  of  the  fea  :  and  as  the  oyfters  are 
ufually  firmiy  faftened  to.the  rocks,  they 
arm  their.  hands  with  leather- mittens  10 
prevent  their  beirg  wounded  in  pulling 
them  violently  ofF;  but  this  taík  fome 
perform  wíih  an  iron-rake.    In  the  laft 
placfr,  each  diver  canies  down  wiih  hiin' 
a  large  net  in  the  manner  of  a  fack,  tie.d 
to  his  neck  by  a  long  cord,  the  othcr 
end  of  which  is^  faflened  to  the  lide  of 
thé  bark.  This  net  is  to  hold  the  oylhrt 
gathered  from  the  rock,  and  the  cord  is 
10  pulí  up  the  diver  when  his  bag  is  ful|, 
oí-  he  wantsair.    See  DiviNG. 
In  this  equipage  he  fometimes  preclpl- 
tatcs  himfelf  fixty  feet  under  water-,  and 
as  he  has  nó  time  to  lofe,  he  no  fooner 
arrives  at  the  boitom,  than  he  bcgnis  10 
run  fiom  fule  to  fide  te^ring  up  all  the 
oyííers  he  meets  with,  and  cranimlng 
ihea  into  his  budéet, 

-  At 
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At  whatever  dej'th  the  divers  nre*,  the 
liglit  is  ib  grear,  that  they  eafily  fee  what- 
evtr  pafies  in  the  fea  :  and  to  theirgreat 
coiifternaiion  fometimes  perceive  mon- 
fírous  fiflies,  from  which  all  iheir  addrefs 
jn  mudding'the  water,  &c.  wWl  not  al- 
v/ays  fave  them,  bat  they  unhappily  be- 
come  thcir  prey  :  and  of  all  ihe  dangers 
of  the  fiíliery,  this  íí?  one  of  the  greateít 
and  rnoft  ufual,  The  bed  divt-rs  wiü 
keep  under  water  near  half  an  hour,  and 
the  red  do  not  ftay  leís  than  a  quaiter. 
Diiring  this  time  they  hold  their  breath 
wiiliout  the  ufe  of  oils,  or  any  cthér 
Üquors  ;  oniy  acqiiiring  the  habit  by  long 
praéb'ce.  When  they  find  themfélves 
ftreightened  they  pulí  the  rope  to  which 
the  bag  is  faltened,  and  hold  faft  by  ¡t 
with  both  hands  j  when  ihofe  in  the 
bark,  taking  the  íignal,  heave  them  up 
into  the  air,  and  unload  them  of  their 
fiíli,  which  is  fometimes  fíve  hiindred 
oyllers,  and  fometimes  not  atovc  fífty. 
Some  of  ihe  divers  need  a  momentos  re- 
fpite  to  recover  breath  ^  oihers  jomp  in 
again  inílanily,  continuing  thíá  víolent 
exercife  without  intermiflion  íor  feveral 
hour?. 

On  the  fiiore  they  «nload  their  bark?, 
ind  lay  íhsir  oyílers  in  an  infinite  mim- 
ber  of  litile  piis  diig  in  the  fand  four 
or  five  feet  fquare;  raifing  heaps  of  fand 
over  them  to  the  íieight  of  a  man  5  and 
►  in  this  condii'ion  they  jue  lefc,  lili  the 
irain,  wind,  and  fun  havc  obüged  them  to 
open,  which  foon  kills  them  :  upon  this 
the  Heíli  rots  and  dries,  and  the  pcaris, 
ihus  difengaged,   fall  into  the.  pir,  on 
their  taking  o;it  the  fiielle.    After  cleaY- 
• .  ing  the  pits  of  the  groffer  fílth,  they  fift 
.  Ihe  Tand  feveral  times  in  orderto  find  the 
'pearls:  but  whatever  care  they  take, 
they  aKvays  lofe  a  great  many.  After 
cieaning  and  drying  the  pearls,  they  are 
paíícd  through  a  kínd  of  fieve,  accordíng 
lo  their  fizes :  the  fmalleft  are  then  fold 
as  feed-pearls,  and  the  reft  put  up  to 
auaion,  and  fold  to  the  highell  bídder. 
Aritfc'tal  Pearls,  are  made  by  reducing 
íeed  pearh  to  a  pafte,  by  means  oía  che- 
mical  preparation  called  mercurial  water, 
making  the  beads  in  filvcr-mould?,  bor- 
ingiheni  wiih  a  hog's  hriíUe,  and  drying 
íhtm  ¡n  a  clofed  glafs  in  the  fun. 
Beads,  in  imitation  of  pearls,  are  alfo 
nnde  of  wax,  and  covered  with  the  fcales 
of  feveral  kinds  of  fiílies. 
i%¿ír  r/*PEARL,  is  the  íhell  n¿t  of  the 
pt^arl  oyaer,  but  of  another  íea.fííli  of 
1'»^'  üvfte.-.k.nd.  This  íhell  on  the  infiJe 
VüL.  IIL 
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is  extremely  fmooth,  and  of  ihe  wMte-' 
nefs  and  water  of  pearl  itftlf  j  and  it  has. 
the  fame  klítre  on  the  outH  !e,  afrer  the 
firíl  laminan  or  fcales  have  bcen  ele  red 
oíF  with  aquafortis,  and  the  lapida?  ies 
mili.  Müther  of  pearl  is  ufed  in  inlaid- 
works,  and  in  feveral  toys,  as  fnuít- 
boxes,  Éff. 
Pearl,  in  heraldry,  in  blazoning  with 
precious  ftones,  is  the  fame  with  argent, 
or  whíie. 

pEAfiL,  PIN,  or  WEB,  in  medicine,  anex-' 
crefcence  gro^/ing  in  the  eye.  See  the 
articltí  Unguis. 
PeaRi.  fish,  rbomhus»  See  Rhombus. 
PeaRL-FORT,  a  fortrefs  in  dutch  Brab?nl, 
filuated  on  the  river  Sclield,  four  milts 
north  -  weft  of  Antwerp. 
Pearl-islands,  feveral  fmall  iíl^nds  fitu- 
aied  in  the  bay  of  Panamá  :  long. 
81^,  and  beíween  7^  and  9'  of  north  lar. 
PEAT,  a  kind  of  turf  ufed  for  fuel  in 
feveral  countries.  See  the  article  Moss. 
In  liólland  they  have  a  way  of  charr'ng 
peatj  fo  that  it  may  ferve  for  fuel  in 
feveral  cliemical  operations  j  but  this 
nianuer  of  charrlrg  is  not  yet  known 
ín  feveral  countries  ^vhe^e,  perhaps,  peút 
might  be  found. 
PEBBLES,  the  ñame  of  a  ^enus  cf  fof- 
fils,  diíiínguiOied  from  the  flints  'and 
homochroa,  by  their  having  a  vrniety  of 
colours.  Thefe  are  dtfiued  lo  be  ílcnes, 
compofdd  of  a  cryrtalline  m^tier,  de- 
bafed  by  earths  of  variou?  kinds  in  the 
fame  fpecies,  and  then  fubjeéí:  to  veins, 
clouds,  and  óther  variegations  ;  ulually 
formed  by  incruftations  round  a  cerrral 
nucleus,  .but  fometimes  the  eff^  él  of  a 
fimple  concietion,  and  veined  like  the 
agates,  by  the  difpnfitíon  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  they  were  forn^ed  in  gave  their 
differently  coloured  fubltynces.  Dr.  Hili 
obferves,  that  the  variety  of  pebbles, 
were  it  of  Enoland  alone,  is  fo  great, 
that  a  haÜy  d'efcriber  would  be  apt  to 
make  almoíl  as  many  fpecies  as  he  faw 
fpccimens.  A  cartful  cxamination  will 
teach  US,  however,  to  diíh'nguiíh  them 
into  a  ceitain  number  of  elTcntially  dif- 
ferent  fpecies,  to  which  all  the  reft  may 
be  referred,  as  accideuial  vaiiations. 
When  we  find  the  fame  fubítances  and 
the  íame  colours,  cr  toofe  refuhing  from 
a  mixture  of  the  fame,  fuch  as  nature 
fícquently  makes  in  a  number  of  flones, 
we  íhall  eafily  be  able  to  detí-imine,  that^ 
thefe  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecies,  though 
in  difFerent  appearances  j  and  that  wbe- 
ther  irruter  be  difpoicd  in  one  cr  two,  cr 
14  E  .  iii 
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ín  twenty  crufts,  laid  rrgularly  round  a 
central  nucleus,  or  thrown  without  anu- 
c!eus  into  irregular  lines,  or  finally, 
blended  into  a  fort  of  iinifcrníi  rnafs. 
Tlieí'e  are  the  three  liates  in  which  weare 
Hable  to  find  every  fpecies  of  pebble  ;  for 
if  it  have  been  moíl  naturally  and  regu- 
larly  formed  by  incruftation  round  a  cen- 
tral nucleus,  we  find  that  ever  the  fame 
in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  the  crufts  not 
lefs  regular  and  certain.  IF  the  whole 
have  been  more  haftiiy  formed,  and  have 
been  the  refult  only  of  one  fimple  con- 
cretion,  if  that  has  happened  while  its 
difierent  fubftances  were  all  moift  and 
thin,  they  have  blended  together  and 
iTíade  a  mixed  rnafs  of  the  joint-colour 
of  them  all  but  if  they  have  been  fome- 
thíng  harder  when  this  has  happened, 
and  too  far  concreled  to  difFufe  wholly 
among  one  another,  they'  are  found 
thrown  together  in  irregular  veins,  Thefe 
are  the  natural  differences  of  all  the 
pebbles  ;  and  having  regard  to  thefe  in 
the  feveral  variegations,  all  the  Icnown 
pebbles  may  be  reduced  to  thirty-four 
ípttcies ;  for  an  account  of  each,  we  fe- 
fer  the  curioiis  to  HilPs  hillory  of  foíTils, 
p.  sn,  feq, 

There  are  many  people  of  opinión,  that 
ihe  fwaliowing  of  pebbles  is  very  bene- 
ficial  lo  health,  in  helping  the  ílomach 
to  digell  its  food  j  and  a  pehble-pcflet  is 
an  oíd  woman's  medicine  in  the  cholic 
;n  many  parís  of  England.  They  ufually 
order  the  fmall  white  ftones  to  be  picked 
iip  out  of  gravel-walks  for  this  purpofe, 
and  eat  them  in  large  quantities  in  lome 
fort  of  fpoon-meat,  of  which  milk  is  an 
ingredient ;  however  this  cuftom  may 
ftill  prevail,  we  have  no  phyíician's  prac- 
tice  to  warrant  it,  and  could  produce  in- 
ílancts  of  much  mifchief  refulting  from 
Iwaüowing  of  pelibles  5  a  maikable  one 
vvherecf  the  rsader  may  find  recorded  in 
the  philofophital  rranfaélion*,  n?  253. 

PECCAMT,  in  medicine,  a  term  ufed  for 
thofe  humours  cf  the  i  o^ly  which  oíFend 
either  by  their  quantity  or  qualiiy. 

pECXC  a  meafuié  of  capMcity,  four  cf 
which  mnke  a  hufhel.  Sce  the  anides 
Measure  aRü  BuSHÍTL. 

I'ECORA,  in  natural  hillory,  a  dafs  of 
qiíadrupeds,  the  charafters  of  which  are, 
that  they  have  no  foreieeih  in  the  uppfír- 
jaw ;  :hore  in  the  Jower  are  fix,  or  eight  j 
the  f<ret  a^e  tovercd  with  dívided  hootsj 
and  the  teats  are  two/  and  are  htuafed  jn 
the  grcin. 

\fo  this  clafs  of  aninnal^  belong  the  dro- 
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medary,  the  camel,  the  mofchus,  the 
cervus  or  ftag,  the  capra  or  goat,  tbe 
ílieep,  the  ox,  ^í. 

PECQUENCOÜR,  a  town  of  the  french 
Netherlands,  in  fhe  province  of  Hainalt, 
five  miles  eaíl  of  Doway. 

PECTEN,  a  genus  of  bivalve  íhells,  ílmi. 
ting  clofe  all  round,  and  ufually  of  a  de- 
prelied  form  ;  but  it  is  always  aurited, 
or  having  one  or  two  proceííes,  callcd 
ears,  ifluing  fíom  the  head  of  the  íhell 
near  the  hinge. 

The  greater  part  of  the  peñeñs  are 
ftriated,  or  coílated  ;  the  ribs  or  ridgés 
running  in  ftraight  lines  like  theteeihof 
a  combi  whence  the  ñame. 
There  ar^  á  great  many  elegant  fpecies 
of  this  genus  5  as  the  ducal  manile-ílieli, 
or  pctSlen  variegated  with  red  and  yd- 
Jow,  and  a  few  ribs ;  the  iriíh  fcalíóp  ' 
íhell,  or  red  peflen  variegated  v 
white,  fefr. 

PECTORAL,  an  eniihet  for  medicines 
gobd  for  diforders  cf^he  bread  and  lung?, 
The  ordinary  intentions  of  thefe  niedi? 
cines  is  either  to  aitenuate  or  thicken  the 
humours  of  thefe  parts,  and  to  render 
them  fit  to  be  expe<5torated  or  fpit  out. 
See  the  article  ExPECTORANTS. 
The  peéloral  decoflion,  as  altered  by  llie 
college  of  phyficians,  is  as  follows:  take 
barley,  raifins  íloned,  figs,  of  each  («vo 
ounces  ;  of  liquoricc-rooi,  half  an  ounce; 
of  waier,  two  quarts.  Boil  the  water 
ñiii  with  the  barley,  ihen  add  theraiíin?, 
and  afierwards,  toward  the  latterendof 
the  dtcoílion,  the  figs  and  liquorici ; 
the  dccoéiion  is  fully  ended  when  ' 
quart  only  of  liquor  is  left  afterftrairii 

PECTORALIS,  in  anatomy,  a  pair 
raufcles  which  políeíles  aimolj  all  ti 
whole  breaft,  and  ferves  to  move  the  aini 
forwards.    This  mnfde  has  iis  origin  in 
the  chviole,  the  fternurp,  and  all  ' 
true  ribs,  and  its  termination  at  1 
fingers  breadih  below  the  hcad  of 
humerus.    Jts  a^'^icn  is  probably  vv. 
aflilled  by  rlie  a¿lion  of  the  coraco  bra- 
chialis,  and  that  (f  the  deltoides  by  th'Jt 
of  the  upper  pan  of  ihis  peóloral  mufcle, 
which  is  ufuilly  a  kind  of  <lirtin¿>  mufclf. 
NaturAliiis  obftrve  a  fingnhr  mark  ot 
provjdence,  in  the  fize  and  íircngth  of  ihi: 
pefloral  mufcle  in  dilTerent  animáis.  Itis 
by  íhe  aaion  of  this  mufcle,  that  iheílying 

■  of  birds  U  chitfly  performed  ;  and  there- 
forc  much  larger  and  ftronger  in  birds, 
than  in  -any  animáis  not  made  for  flighf* 
P£CTORÍS'os,  in  anatomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticie  STERNV.VI. 
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PBCULATE^  ín  civil  law,  the  crlme  of  judge  vvho  has  no  formal  feat  of  jiiílícej 

¡mbezzling  the  public  money,  by  a  per-  but  hears  caufes  ftanding,  and  without 

fon  intruíled  with  the  receipt,  raanage-  any  tribunal.    The  pedanei  were  efta- 

ment,  or  cuftody  thereof.  bliílied  in  the  fee  of  every  province,  by 

This  term  is  alfo  ufed  by  civilíans  for  a  the  emperor  Zeno  :  and  júñinian  ere6led 

thefí,  whelher  the  thing  be  public,  fi'cal,  feven  of  them  at  Conftantinoplc,  in  man- 

íácred,  orreligious.  rer  of  an  office,  granting  them  poweí 

PECULIAR,  in  the  canon  law,  fignifies  a  to  judge  in  any  fum  as  high  as  ibrte 

particular  pariíh  or  church  that  has  ju-  hundred  crównr* 

lifdiólion  within  itfelf  for  granting  pro-  PEDANT,  is  ufed  for  a  rough  unpoiiíh'^d 

bales  of  wills,  and  adminiftrationí,  ex-  man  of  letters,  who  makes  an  impertí- 

empt  from   the  ordinary   or  billiop's  nent  ufe  of  the  fciences,  and  aboundá 

couris.    The  king's  chapel  is  a  royal  in  unfeaíbnable  criticilms  and  obferva- 

peculiar,  exempt  from  all  fpiritua]  ¡urif-  tions.    Dacier  defines  a  pcdant,  a  perfon 

diílion,  and  referved  tothe  vifitation  and  who  has  more  rcading  than  good  feníej 

inimediate  government  of  the  king  him-  and  Malebranche  defcribes  him,  as  a 

felf.    There  is  likewife  the  archhiíhop's  man  full  of  falfe  erudition,  who  makts  a 

peculiar;  for  it  is  an  aniient  privilege  of  parade  of '  bis  knowledge,  and  is  ever 

the  feeof  Canterbury,  that  wherevfr  any  quoting  fome  greek  or  hitín  author,  or 

manors  or  advowfons  belong  to  it,  tbey  hunting  back  to  a  remote  etymology  i 

foühv/iih  become  exempt  from  the  or-  henee, 

dinary,  and  are  reputed  peculiars  :  there  PEDANTRY,  the  qualiiy  or  manner  of 

are  fiíty-feven  fu<;h  peculiars  in  the  fee  of  a  pedant. 

Canterbury.  PEDARIAN,  in  román  antiquity,  thofe 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  peculiars  fenalors  who  fignifítd  their  votes  by  their 

belonging  to  deans,  chapters,  and  pre-  feet,  not  their  longues  ;  that  is,  fuch  as 

bendaries,  which  are  only  exempted  from  walked  over  to  the  fide  of  thofe  whofe 

the  jurifdiólion  of  the  archdeacon  :  thefe  opinión  they  approved  of,  in  divifions  cf 

are  derived  from  the  bifliop,  who  may  the  houfe.    See  the  artide  Sen  ate. 

vlfit  them,  and  10  whom  there  lies  an  PEDENA,  or  Penden  a,  a  town  of  Iflría 

appeal.                 <  in  the  teriitory  of  Venice,  fituated  twenty* 

Ccurt  of  Peculiars,  is  a  court  in  which  eight  miles  fouih  caít  of  Cabo  de  Iftria. 

the  aíFairs  belonging  to  peculiars  are  PEDESTAL,  in  architefiure,  the  lowtft 

tranfaó^ed.  partofan  crder  cf  columns,  being;  th.'.t 

PECULIUM,  the  ílock  or  eftate  which  a  which  fuílains  the  column,  and  ferves  it 

perlón,  in  the  power  of  another,  as  a  as  a  foot  or  ítand.    See  Column. 

íhve,  may  acquire  by  his  induítry.  The  pedeítal  confifts  of  three  principal 

In  the  romifli  church,  peculium  denotes  parts,  ry/j^;.  a  fquare,  frunk,  ordye,  which 

ihe  goods  which  eaoh  religious  referves  makes  the  body  5  a  corniche,  ihe  head  5 

and  poíTcíTes  to  himfelf.  and  a  bafe,  the  toot  of  the  pedeíial.  The 

PECUNIA,  MoNEV.    See  Money.  pedeftal  is  properly  an  appendage  to  a 

ín  our  oíd  law  books  pecunia  denotes  column,   not  an  eíTeniinl   part  of  it  3 

an  cítate  in  goods  and  chattels,  as  well  ihough  M.'LeClerc  thinks  it  eíTential  to 

as  in  money.  a  complete  order. 

Pií^CUNÍARY",   a  term  applied   to  the  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  pedeílals  as 

puniíliment  of  ofFcnders  by  mulft  or  fine.  there  are  of  orders  of  columns,  ^viz,  the 

PEDAGOGUE,  or  Ptedagogue,  wajoa-  tufcan,  doric,  icnic,  corinihian,  and  com- 

yií/^,  a  tutor  or  maíter,'  to  whom  is  pofite  :  fcme  fay  ihat  the  hcight  ofthe 

committed  the  difcipUne,  and  d¡re6\ion  pedeftal  in  each  order,  ought  to  be  a 

of  a  fchohr,  to  be  inllru¿\ed  in  grammar  third  part  of  the  whole  column,  compre- 

and  oíher  arts.  hending  the  bafe  and  capital,  and  their 

PEDALS,  the  largeft  pipes  of  an  organ,  proper  adjuné^s,   as  architrave,  frieze, 

fo  called  becaufe  played  and  ftopped  wiih  and  corniche,  a  fourlh  part  of  the  famc 

the  íoot.    The  pedáis  are  made  fquare,  pillar.    Indeed  Vignola,  and  moít  ofthe 

and  of  wood  ;  they  are  ufualiy  thirteen  moderns,  roake  tbe  pedeftal  and  all  its 

in  number.    They  are  of  modern  in-  ornaments  in  all  the  orders  one  third  of 

vention,  and  ferve  to  carry  the  founds  an  the  height  of  the  column,  including  the 

o^íive  dceper  than  the  relí.  See  ORGAtí.  bafe  and  capital;  but  fomé' deviate  from 

PEDANEUS,   in  the  «ivil  hv/,  a  petty  tiús  rule,  See  the. anide  Base, 

"  14  E  *    ■  Tba 
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The  whole  beight  of  ihe  lufcan  coUimn, 
comprchending  the  architrave,  iricze  and 
cornicbc,  being  divided  into  ninA  paits, 
two  of  tbefe,  arcording  to  Vitruviii?,  go 
to  the  beight  of  tbe  pedeftal  j  wbich  is- 
by  h¡m  deícribed  in  two  difl'rent  forms, 
ore  of  whicb  is  plain,  having  only  a 
plinth  for  tbe  bafe,  and  unother  for  tbe 
capital  :  the  beight  of  eacb  of  tbefe 
plinths  is  one-fixtb  "bf  tbe  whole  beígbt 
of  the  pedellal,  and  the  pioje<5lure  of 
tbí-fe  plinths  is  one-íixtb  of  iheir  beight. 
In  tho  pcdeftal  ihat  be  defcribes  of  the 
oiher  furm,  he  alfo  divides  tbe  whole 
fieight  of  tbe  pedeftal  into  fix  parts,  one 
cf  whicb  goes  to  tbe  bafe,  and  one  to 
ibe  capital.  Palladlo  and  Scaniozzi  raake 
tbe  tufcan  pcdeftal  tbree  modules  higb, 
Vignola  five.  See  Tuscan. 
For  tbe  proporticns  of  tbe  dorio  pcdeftal, 
íee  the  article  DORIC. 
And  for  tbe  proportions  of  tbe  ionio  pc- 
deftal, fee  tbe  article  lONic. 
Tbe  corir.tbian  pcdeftal  is.tbe  licheft  and 
moft  deiicate  of  all.  Tbe  proportions  of 
tbis  pedtrtal  are  alfo  given  alrcady  under 
tbe  article  CoRiNTHiAN  ORDER. 
Viíruvius  divides  tbe  whole  beight  of  tbe 
compofitc  column  into  thirteen  parts, 
iT»aking  tbe  beight  of  the  pedeftal  tbree 
of  thofe  parts.  Vignola  makes  the  com- 
poíiic  pedcftal  of  the  fame  beight  wiib 
the  corinthian,  ^jiz.  feven  modules  j 
Scamozzi,  fix  modules  two  minutes ; 
Palladlo,  fix  modules  feven  minutes  5  in 
tbe  goldfmiib's  arch,  feven  modules  eight 
niirntcs.  Its  members  in  Vignola  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  corinthian, 
but  with  tbis  difFerence,  tbat  wbereas 
tbefe  are  moft  of  ibem  ,enriched  with 
carvings  in  the  corinthian,  tbey  are  all 
plain  in  tbe  compofite,  and  there  is  alfo 
a  diíTerence  in  the  profiles  of  the  bafe  and 
corniche  in  the  two  ¿rders.  Daviler  ob* 
íerves,  ihr.r  the  generality  of  arcbite<^s 
ufe  tables  or  pannels,  eitber  in  relievo  or 
creux  in  she  dyes  of  pedeftals,  witbout 
any  regard  to  the  charaóler  of  the  order  : 
thofe  in  relievo  he  obferves  are  only  fuit- 
able  to  the  tufcan  and  dorio  j  the  tbree 
cthers  muft  be  indented,  wbich  be  lays 
is  a  ihing  the  antienif^  never  praíliícd,  as 
being  contrary  to  tbe  rules  of  folidrty 
and  Itrenglb. 

PeJeftals  acquire  otber  denominatlons, 
as  thofe  following  :  i.  Square  pedeftal, 
is  tbat  wbíjfe  beight  and  widtb  are  equal, 
as  tbat  of  the  arch  of  thelion?  at  Verona, 
9Í  the  cowniliian  order  5  and  fuch  fome 


followers  of  Vitruvius,  as  Serlio, 
lander,  &fr.  bave  given  to  iheir  tnícña 
orders.  a.  Double  pedeftal,  is  tbat  whith 
fuppoits  t'wo  columns,  and  has  mcrs 
breadtb  tbnn  beight.  3.  Continued  pe- 
deftal,  is  one  wbich  fupports  a  row  of 
columns  witbout  any  bresk  or  interriip. 
tiun,  as  ibüfe  whith  fuftain  tbe  fluttd 
columns  of  tbe  palace  of  the  Tuilleries, 
on  tbe  garden-fide. 

Pedestals  of  flaiuesy  are  fuch  as  ferve  to 
fupport  ftatues  or  figures.   Vignola  oh. 
.-fctves,  tbat  there  is  no  part  of  architec- 
ture  more  arbitrary,  and  in  wbich  \w:xt 
liberty  mny  be  taken,  than  in  the  ped^ 
ftals  of  ftatues  5  there  being  no  rules 
laws  prefcribed  byantiquity,  ñor  any  f  i 
tled  even  by  tbe  moderns.    There  bei 
then  no  fetlled  proporlion  for  ibefe  p 
deftals,  tbe  beight  depends  on  tlie  fi: 
ation,  and  the  figure  tbat  tbey  fiiílai!; ; 
when  on  the  ground,  the  pedeftal  is  uíu- 
ally  two  thirds  or  two  fifths  of  tbat  of 
tbe  ftatue  ;  the  more  maflive  the  [\mv: 
ifi  ihe   ftronger  the  pedeftal  niuft  be. 
Their  form  and  chara61er,  (í^c.  are  to  be 
extraordinary  and  ingenious,  far  frorn 
the  reguinriiy  and  fiuiplicity  of  the  pede 
ftals  of  columns."  The  fame  autlior  giv:; 
a  multiplicity  of  f^ums,  as  oval,  tria;  • 
guiar,  muhangular,  Gfr. 

PÉDI^US,  in  anatomy,  ihe  feccnd  oi 
the  cxteníbr  mufcles  of  the  f bot,  haripg 
ils  origin  in  tbe  lower  part  of  the  perore 
and  annular  ligament  j  and  being  di- 
vided  into  four  íendons,  wbich  are  ir 
ferted  into  tbe  external  pait  efibefu 
articulation  of  tite  four  toes.    Its  uff  i 
to  extend  the  foot,  togeiherwiih  ihehi 
of  tbe  extenfors,  called  ibe  extenfor  con - 
munis. 

PEDICLE,  among  botanifts,  tbat  part  oí 
a  ftalk  wbich  immediately  fuftains  the 
leaf  of  a  flower  or  a  fruit,  and  is  com- 
monlv  cnlled  a  foot  ftalk. 

PEDICÜLARIS,       RED     RATTLE,  C 

LOUSE-WORT,  in  botany,  a  genus  < 
tbe  didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  íi 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  ocnfiftsofa 
¡ingle  ringent  petal  ;  tbe  tube  is  oUcng 
añd  gibbous ;  the  iipper  lip  galeatCfi, 
erc6l,  compreíTed,  and  emarginated  j  die 
under  one  is  patent,  plañe,  femitriW, 
and  obtufe  ;  tbe  fjuit  is  a  rcundiílí,  acu- 
minaied  capfule  j  the  feeds  are  nume- 
'  rous,  roundifli,  comprtftVd  a4íd  covered, 
Tbis  plant  is  ef  a  cooling  and  drying 
nature,  whence  it  is  recommendcd  ia 
fiftuias    and  oibeF  finous  ulcers» 
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alfo  ftops  híemorrhages  and  tiie  menfes. 

Pedicularís  morbus,  tbe  fame  with 
phihiiiaíis.  SeePHTHiRiASis. 

PEDICÜLUS,  LOUSE,  inzoology,  age- 
mis  of  infeas,  the  body  of  which  is  io- 
bated  at  the  fides  ;  the  legs  are  fix,  fei-v- 
ing  only  for  waJking ;  and  the  eyes  are 
two,  and  are  fimple. 

Moít  animáis  are  infefted  with  lice,  or 
infefts  which  feed  upon  them  :  thus  ílieep 
have  one  fpecies,  oxen  anolher,  Gff.  and 
mankind  are  not  fice  from  them;  for 
befides  the  common  kind,  whofe  natu- 
ral habitation  ¡s  in  the  heads  of  children, 
there  is  another  kind  called  the  crab- 
loufe,  whofe  natural  refidence  is  about 
the  pubes.  Authors  alio  reckon  ihe 
death-watch  among  the  number  of  lice. 
PEDILUVIUM,  a  bathing  cf  the  feet/ 
This  bath  may  be  prepared  of  the  fame 
ingredients  with  oiherbaths.  It  may  eí- 
ther  confiít  of  lighr,  puré  water  alone ; 
or,  to  correfl  the  qualitics  of  heavy  and 
hard  water,  a  lixivium  or  bran  of  wheat 
or  chamomile-flowers  may  be  added. 
Pediluvium  is  highly  expedient  for  the 
purpofes  of  derívation  in  thofe  difeafes 
which  arife  from  the  congeftions  cf  the 
humours  tothe  head  and  breaíl^,  produced 
by  TpaAns  of  the  inferior  parts,  and  ef- 
peciaiiy  of  the  hypochondria.  Among 
ihis  kind,  befides  letbargic  difeafié.  we 
may  reckon  almoft  all  diforders  of  ihe 
head,  fuch  as  madnefs,  melancholy,  ce- 
phqlajas,  hemicranias,  the  clavus  hyfte- 
ricus,  vertigo's,  tooihach?,  pains  of  the 
ear?,  a  guita  rofacea ;  inflammations 
and  defluxions  of  faline  humours  on  the 
eyes,  ¡inmoderale  hasmorrhages  from  the 
nofe,  and  long  watchings.  Gf  this  kind 
are  alfo  fome  diforders  which  aífeft  the 
breaft,  fuch  as  convulfrve  afthmas,  dy- 
fpnocas  arifing  from  a  pleihora,  paipita- 
ticns  of  the  heart,  dry  coughs,  and  fpit- 
lings  of  blood.  B'efides,  baihs  for  the 
feet  in  conft  quence  of  their-  fmgular  eífi- 
cacy  in  relaxing  fpafms,  are  hTghly  be- 
neficial  in  fpafmodic  and  convulfive  dif- 
orders, in  pains,  cardialgias,  colics,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  kind,  gripes 
produced  by  the  ílone,  and  inflations  of 
the  ílomach. 

Ii  is  to  beobferved,  that  pediluvium  pro- 
duces more  bappy  effeíls,  if  before  jt  is 
uCed  the  quantity  of  blood  ís  IcíTened  by 
venefeílion  in  the  feet ;  iiíhould  be  ufed 
abcut  bed  time  ;  and  the  feet  kept  warm 
till  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  by  which 
nifans  perfpiraiion  all  over  the  body  is 
increafed, 
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PEDIGREE.    See  the  anide  Descent. 

PEDIMENT,  in  architeaure,  is  a  kind 
of  low  pinyiacle,  ferving  to  crown  an 
ordonnance,  or  finiíli  a  frontifpiece,  and  is 
placed  as  ah  ornament  over  gates,  doors, 
windpws,  niches,  altars,  &c.  being  or- 
dinarily  of  a  triangular  form,  but  fome- 
timeg»forming  an  arch  of  a  cirde.  The 
parts  of  a  pediment  are  the  tympanum 
and  the  corníche,  which  crowns  it,  and 
the  entablature,  which  ferves  it  as  a  bafe, 
or  fcale.  Archite6ls  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  liberty  in  the  form  of  this  mem- 
ber  }  ñor  do  they  vary  lefs  as  to  the  pro- 
poriion  of  the  pediment.  The  moíl 
beautifuJ,  according  to  Daviler,  ís  that 
where  its  height  is  about  one  fifth  of  ihc 
length  of  its  bafe. 

The  pediment  ís  ufually  triangular,  and 
fometimes  an  equilateral  triangle,  called 
alfo  a  pointed  pediment;  ít  is  fometimes 
circular,  though  M.  Felibien  obfervcs, 
that  we  have  no  inftance  of  round  pedi- 
menls  in  the  antique,  befides  thofe  in  the 
chapéis  of  the  rotundo.  Sometimes  its 
upper  corniche  is  divided  into  three  or 
füur  íides,  or  right  lines  :  fometimes  the 
torniche  is  cut  or  open  a-top,  which  is 
an  abufe  introduced  by  the  moderns, 
particularly  Míchael  Angelo  5  for  the 
defign  of  this  part  over  doors,  windowg, 
&c,  being  chiefly  lo  íhelter  thofe  under- 
neath  from  the  rain,  to  leave  it  open  in 
the  middle  is  to  fruftrate  its  end.  Some- 
times the  pediment  is  formed  of  a  couple 
of  fcroUs  or  wreaths  like  two  confoles 
joined  togeiher  5  fometimes  again  it  ís 
wiihout  a  bafe,  or  its  lower  corniche  is 
cut  out,  all  but  what  is  beftowedon  two 
columns  or  pilaílers,  and  on  thefe  is 
raifed  an  arch  or  fweep,  inftead  of  an 
entablature,  of  which  Seriio  gives  an 
inítance  in  the  antique  in  a  corinthian 
gate  at  Foligny,  in  Umbría  ;  and  Daviler 
a  modcrn  one  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Ro'me. 

Under  this  kind  of  pediments  come 
thofe  liitle  arched  ccrniches,  which  form 
pediments  over  doors  and  windows,  fup- 
ported  by  two  confoles,  inftead  eithcr  of 
entablature  or  columns . 
Sometimes  the  pediment  ís  made  double> 
i.  e,  a  lefs  pediment  is  made  in  the 
tympanum  of  a  larger,  on  account  of 
fome  projeaure  in  the  middle,  as  the 
frontifpiece  of  the  church  of  the  great 
Jefus  at  Rome;  but  this  ¡s  accounted 
an  abufe  in  architeaure,  though  autho- 
rifed  by  very  good  buildings,  as  the  large 
pavilion  of  the  louvre,  where  the  cary- 
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atides  fupport  thiee  pediment?,  one  in 
anoiher :  Ibmetimes  the  tympanurn  of 
the  pediment  is  ciit  out^  or  left  open  to 
let  in  light,  as  is  íeen  under  the  pórtico 
of  the  capiiol  at  Rome  ;  laftly,  this  open 
ptdlment  is  fometimes  triangula^,  and 
enriched  with  fculpture,  as  rofes,  leaves, 
as  is  found  in  moft  of  the  goihic 
churches. 

M.  Le  Clerc  obferves,  that  the  modillíons 
in  the  corniche  of  the  pediment  íhould 
always  anfwer  exa611y  over  ihole  of  the 
entahlature.  Indeed  Vitmvius  fays,  that 
the  antients  did  not  allow  of  any  mo- 
dillíons at  ail  in  pediments.  M.  Le 
Clerc  alfo  obferve?,  that  the  corniche 
vvliich  ferves  the  pediment  as  a  bafe, 
íhould  have  no  cymatium,  by  realbn  the 
cymatium  of  the  reft  of  the  entahlature, 
when  it  meets  the  pediment,  paíTes  over 
it.  This change  of dtiermination  occafions 
a  confiderable  diíficiilty  ;  the  cymatium 
in  this  cafe  appennng  too  broad  in  the 
turn  of  the  angle,  to  remedy  whi(  h,  ar- 
chiíeíls  liave  recourfe tofeveral  expedients. 
A  poiuted  pediment  may  crown  three 
arche?,  but  a  circular  pediment  can  only 
crown  agreeably.  There  íliould  aever 
be  ufed  more  than  two  tympana  over 
each  oiher  in  the  lame  frontiípiece,  and 
even  where  tliere  are  two,  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  ihe  lower  circular,  and  the 
xipper  pointed. 

PEDIR,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fiiuated  in  eaíl  long. 
940  lat.  5". 

PEDOMETER,  or  Podometer,  the 
fame  with  perambulator.  See  the  aiticle 
PerambulatOR, 

PEDRERO,  Peterero,  orPATERERO, 
a  fmall  piece  of  ordnance,  ufed  on  board 
íhips  for  the  difcharaingof  naüs,  broken 
iron,  cr  parlridge  íliof,  on  an  enemy 
attémptingto  board.  See  Ordnance. 
They  are  generally  open  at  the  breech, 
and  iheir  chamber  made  to  take  out, 
to  be  loaded  that  way,  inftead  of  at  ths 
muzzle. 

PEDUNCLE,  among  botanifts,  the  fame 
with  pedicle,    St^e  ihe  article  Pedicle. 

PEDUNCULl  CEREBELLI,  in  anatomy, 
three  medullary  proccíTes  of  the  cere- 
belíum,  whereby  that  part  is  joined  to 
the  mrdulla  oblongata.  See  the  anide 
Cerebei.  lum. 

The  of  ihefe  proceíTes  afcends  from 
the  cerebelUim  towards  ihe  teftes,  and 
forins  vvhat  is  Cíüed  ihe  válvula  magna 
©f  ihe  brain  j  ihe  fccond  foniib  the  annu« 


lar  prominence  of  Willis ;  and  thethird 
defcends  to  the  fpinal  marrow. 
PEE,    in  mining,  is  ufed  for  the  place 
where  two  veins  meet  and  crofs  one  ^ 
another, 

PEEBLES,  or  Peblis,  a  townofScot- 
Jand,  capital  of  the  íhire  of  Tweedale, 
íjtuated  oñ  the  riyer  Tweed,  twenty-tvvo 
miles  fouth  ofEdinburgh, 

PEí^K,  in  thefea-language,  is  a  word  ufed 
in  various  fenie9.  Thus  the  anchor  is 
faid  to  bea-peek,  when  the  íliip  being 
about  to  weigh  comes  over  her  anchor  in 
fuch  a  manner  thatthecablehangs  perpen- 
dicularlybetwixtihehaufe  and  the  anchor. 
To  heave  a-peek  is  to  bring  the  peek 
fo  as  that  the  anchor  raay  hang  a-peek. 
A  íhip  is  faid  tb  ride  a-peek,  when  lying 
with  her  main  and  fore-yards  hoifted  up, 
one  end  of  her  yards  is  brought  down  to 
the  íhrouds,  and  the  other  raifed  up  an 
end  ;  which  is  chiefly  done  when  Ihe  lies 
in  r¡ve':s,  left  other  ftiips  falling  foul  of 
the  yaids  íliould  break  them.  Riding 
a-broad  pet^k,  denotes  much  the  fame, 
cxcepting  that  the  yards  are  only  raifed 
to  half  the  height, 

Peek  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  room  in  the  hold, 
extending  from  the  biits  forward  to  ihe 
Item  :  in  this  room  men  of  war  keep 
iheir  powder,  and  merchant-men  iheir 
viéiuals. 

PEER,  in  general,  fignlfies  an  equal,  orone 
of  the  fame  rank  and  ftation  :  henee  in  the 
a6ls  of  fome  coiincils  we  find,  thefe 
words,  v;ith  the  conlent  of  our  peers, 
biíhop?,  abbots,  &c.  Afterwards  the 
fame  term  was  applied  to  the  vaíTals  or 
tenants  of  the  fame  lord,  who  werecalled 
peers,  becaufe  they  were  all  equal  in  con- 
dition,  and  obliged  to  lérve  and  atieiid 
him  in  his  couris  ^  and  peers  in  fiefs,  be- 
caufe they  all  held  fiefs  of  ihe  fame  lord. 
The  íerm  peers  is  now  applied  to  thofe 
who  are  impannelled  in  an  inqueít  upon 
a  perfon  for  conviíling  or  acquitting  him 
of  any  cftence  laid  to  his  charge  j  and 
the  reafon  why  the  jury  is  fo  called,  is, 
becaufe  hy  the  common  law,  and  the 
cuftcm  of  this  kingdom,  every  perfon  is 
to  be  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals,  a  lord 
by  the  lord^,  and  a  commoner  by  com- 
moners.    See  ihe  article  Jury, 

Peer  of  th$  reahiy  a  noble  lord  who  has 
a  feat  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  iords, 
which  ís  alfo  called  the  houíe  of  peers. 
Thefe  lords  are  called  peers,  becaufe, 
thüiigh  there  is  a  diftin¿t:on  of  degrces 
¡ji  our  nobiJity,  yet  in  public  aílions  ibey 
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are  eqiial,  as  in  their  votes  ín  parlia- 
inent,  and  in  trying  any  nobleman,  or 
otherperfon  impeached  by  the  commons, 
ef¿-.  See  the  article  PaRMAment.  . 
JiW  the  peers  who  have  a  n'ght  to  fit  and 
vote  in  parliament,  are  to  be  fummoned 
at  leaíl  twenty  days  before  the  trial  of  a 
peer,  indié^ed  for  treafon  or  fdony  :  the 
method  of  proceeding  in  which,  is,  after 
the  indiólment  is  found,  the  king,  by 
commiííion  underthe  great  feal,  appoints 
one  of  the  peers,  and  generally  ihe  lord 
chancellor,  to  be  lord  high  ftevvard,  who 
in  thefe  cafes  fits  as  judge.  In  order  to 
bring  the  indi6lment  before  him,  a  cer- 
tiorai  i  is  iíTued  out  of  the  court  of  cban- 
ccry  i  and  another  writ  alfb  iíTues  for 
bringing  up  th€  prifoner,  a  precept  be- 
¡ncr  made  for  that  puipofe  by  the  lord 
high  fteward,  afligning  a  day,  and  the 
place  of  trial,  and  for  fummoning  the 
peers,  twelve  of  whom  are  at  Icíí(1  to 
be  prefent,  and  as  many  more  as  choofe 
to  be  prefent.  The  day  of  trial  being 
come,  and  the  lord  high  fteward  being 
feated  in  his  ufual  ftate,  after  the  com- 
miflion  is  read,  and  the  particular  cere- 
monics  are  pvcr,  bis  lordfliip  declares  to 
the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  the  canfe  of  their 
aífembly,  afiures  him  of  ¡^uftice,  and  at 
the  fame  time  encourages  him  to  ?.nfwer 
wirhout  fear  5  on  which  the  indi6tmcnt 
is  read  over,  and  the  prifoner  arraigned  ; 
when  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  pro- 
duced  for  the  king,  and  the  prifoner's 
anfwer,  the  prifoner  is  ordered  towiíh- 
draw  from  the  bar,  when  the  lords  go 
to  fome  place  by  thcrnTelves  to  confirier 
of  the  evidence  ;  and  afterwards  beiog 
returned,  m  order  to  give  their  verdift, 
the  lord  high  fteward  openly  demands  of 
the  lord?  one  by  one,  begirining  with  the 
puifne  lord,  whether  the  prifoner,  call- 
ing  him  by  his  ñame,  be  guilty  of  the 
erime  for  which  he  is  arraigned  ;  when 
laying  their  right  hand  on  their  left 
breaft,  they  feparately  anfwer  either  guilty 
or  not  guilty,  upon  their  honour  ;  and  if 
bebe  found  guilty  by  a  majoríty  of  votes 
more  than  twelve,  he  is  brougbt  lo  the 
bar  again,  when  the  lord  high  fte  ward 
acquaints  the  prifoner  with  the  verdial  of 
his  peers,  and  paíTes  fentence  and  judg- 
meni  accordingly,  It  has  been  adjudged, 
that  where  fuch  trial  is  by  commiííion, 
as  above,  the  lord  high  fteward,  after  a 
vcrdi(5l  ^iven,  may  take  time  to  advife 
iipnn  it,  and  his  office  continúes  till  he 
paífes  judgiiient. 
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A  peer  is  not  to  be  put  upon  any  inqueft» 
even  though  the  caufe  has  a  relaiion  to 
two  peers:  bul  in  triáis,  where  any  peer 
is  either  plaintifF  or  defendant,  there 
rauft  be  two  or  more  knights  returned  on 
the  jury.  Where  a  peer  is  defendant  in 
a  court  of  equity,  he  is  not  to  be  fworn 
to  his  anfwer,  but  it  may  be  upon  his 
honour,  as  in  ibe  trial  of  peers:  how- 
ever  when  a  peer  is  to  anfwer  to  inter- 
rogatories,  or  to  niake  an  afiidavit,  or  is 
to  be  examined  as  a  witnefs,  he  is  to  be 
fworn.  For  ihe  oiher  privilfges  of  the 
peers,  fee  the  articles  Nobility, 
Parliament,  &c. 

Pf.ers  of  Fra?ic£,  are  twelve  ^reat  lords  of 
that  kingdom,  of  which  íix  are  duke?, 
and  fix  counts  5  and  of  thefe,  fix  as  e 
ecclefiartics,  and  fix  laymen  :  thus,  the 
archbiíhop  of  Rheims,  and  the  biftiop  of 

•  Líon  and  L^ngres  are  dukes  and  peer?, 
and  the  bifliops  of  Chalón  on  ihe  ISlrtrn, 
Noyons,  and  Beauvais,  are  counts  and 
pe«'rs,  The  dokes  of  Burgundy,  N6r- 
mandy,  and  Aquitain,  are  lay  peers 
and  dukes  ;  and  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Chanipaign,  and  Toidoufe,  lay  peer«  ' 
and  counts.  Thefe  peers  ftill  aflift  at 
the  coronarion  of  kings,  either  in  psrfon 
or  by  ihfcir  reprefentaiives,  where  eacli 
performs  the  funflions  attached  to  his  rc- 
fpe6\ive  dignily  :  hutas  the  fix  lay  peer- 
ages  ?.ie  all  at  prefent  uniterf  to  the 
crown  except  that  of  ihe  couot  of 
Flanders  ,  fix  lords  of  ihe  fírft  qualiiy 
are  cholén  to  reprefent  t'fiem  :  but  the 
ecf  lefia  fticai  peers  ufually  aíTift  in  per  fon. 
At  prefent,  the  títlé  of  peer  is  beílowed 
on  every  lord  whofe  eftate  is  ereííed' 
into  a  peerage,  the  numher  of  which  is 
\incertain,  as  it  depends  cntirely  en  the 
king. 

Peer,  in  building.  See  the  article  Pier, 
PEERESS,  a  woman  who  is  noble  by  de- 
fcent,  cteation,  or  rnarriage, 
If  a  peerefs,  by  defcent  crcreation,  mar- 
nes  a  perfon  under  the  degree  of  nobility, 
íhe  ftill  continúes  noble:  but  if  ílie  cb- 
tains  that  dignity  only  by  rnarriage,  íhe 
lofes  it,  on  her  afterwards  marrying  a 
commoner ;  yet,  by  the  curtefy  of 
England,  íhe  alsvay?  retains  the  tiiic  of 
her  nohilisy.  No  peerefs  can  beavreÜed 
for  debt  or  irefpafs  j  for  though,  on  ac- 
count  of  their  fex,  peerefies  cannot  fit  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  yet  they  enjoy  tlie 
privileges  of  peers,  and  thereforc  nll 
peertfies  by  birth,  are  to  be  iried  by  their 
peers. 

PEEVir, 
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PEEVÍT,  or  Black-cap,  in  ornitho- 
iogy,  the  grey  larus,  with  a  black  head. 
See  ihe  article  Larus. 
TIlís  is  a  very  elegant  fpecies  :  its  fize  ¡s 
about  that  of  the  common  tama  pigeonj 
the  head  ís  fmall ;  and  the  eyes  bright, 
t.heír  iris  is  of  a  palé,  hazel  colourj  the 
verges  of  the  eye-lids  are  red,  and  they 
are  l'urrounded  wiih  a  fine,  white  plu- 
ir.age;.  the  beak  is  nearly  ah  inch  in 
length,  it  is  of  a  fine,  bright  fcarlet,  and 
is  a  liítle  bent  downwards ;  the  legs  are 
ílender;  their  colour  is  a  blood-red  ;  the 
claws  are  black,  and  the  toe  behind  is 
i^ery  íhort  and  fmall. 

PEGANUM,  wiLD  RUE,  or  harmel, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria- 
monogynia  clafs  of  plant?,  the  flower  of 
which  confifts  of  five  oval  peíais ;  and 
its  fruit  is  a  trilocular  capfule  containing 
a  great  many  finall  feeds. 
This  herb  is  -faid  to  haye  an  inebriating 
and  foporific  quaüty. 

PEGASÜS,  ¡n  aftronomy,  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  in  form  of 
a  flying  horfe,  faid  by  different  authors 
to  contain  19,  10,  and  93  Itars. 

PEGMATES,  in  antíquity,  a  kind  of  gla- 
diators,  who  fought  on  fcafFolds  erefted 
on  purpofc,    See  Gladiators. 

PEGNITS,  a  river  of  Franconia,  in  Ger- 
m^ny,  which  joins  its  waters  wiih  the 
Reoniis  a  little  below  Nurenburg. 

PEGÍJ,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pegu,  and  fituaied  upon  a  river  of  the 
i'ame  ñame,  in  c^^^  ealt  long.  and  norlh 
lat.  jf  30'. 

The  kingdom  of  Pegu  is  extended  along 
•     the  eaft  lide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
PEINE,  a  town  of  lower  Saxony,  four- 

teen  miles  weft  of  Brunfwick, 
PEKIN,  the  metrópolis-  of  the  empire  of 

China,  is  fituated  in  eaft  long.  111', 

and  north  lat.  40**. 

It  is  about  twenty  rñiles  in  circunifer- 
ence,  and  is  faid  to  contain  2,000,000 
of  people. 

PELAGIiE  cONCHiTt,  in  natural  hiftory, 
fuch  íhell-fifli  as  always  refide  in  the 
deep  parts  of  the  fea,  or  thofe  remote 
from  land. 

PELAGIANS,  a  chriftían  who  ap- 
peared  about  the  iatteren-.l  of  ihe  foiirth, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifih  century. 
Pefegjus,  the  aiuhor  of  this  fefl,  was 
born  in  Wales,  and  hís  ñame  was 
Morgan,  which  in  the  wclíh  hnguage 
fignifies  fea-born ;  from  whence  he  had 
his  latin  ñame  Pciagiuí?.  Some  of  our 
antient  hilloiians  pretend  ihat  he  was 
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abbot  of  Bangor :  but  this  is  impoífible, 
becaufe  the  brítiíli  monafteries  were  of  a 
later  date.  St.  Auftin  gives  him  the 
chara¿\er  of  a  very  pious  man,  and  a 
'chriítian  of  no  vulgar  rank:  according 
to  the  fame  father,  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  aíTociated  himfelf  with  perfons 
of  the  greateft  learning  and  figure,  and 
wrote  his  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's 
Epiftles,  and  his  letters  to  Melania  and 
Demetrias  \  but  being  charged  with  he- 
refy,  he  left  Rome,  and  went  into 
Africa,  and  from  thence  to  Jerufalem, 
where  he  fettled.  He  died  fomewhere 
in  the  eaft,  but  where  is  uncertain.  Hí 
was  charged  with  maintaining  the  fol- 
lowing  dqflrines :  i.  That  Adam  w.i? 
by  nature  mortal,  and  whcther  he  had 
finned  or  not,  would  certainly  havedied. 
2.  That  the  confequences  of  Adam's  fin 
were  confined  to  his  own  perfon,  3. 
That  new-born  infants  are  in  the  fame 
condition  with  Adam  before  the  fall. 

4.  That  the  law  qualífied  men  for  the 
kingdoju  of  heaven,  and  was  founded 
upon  equal  promifes  with  the  gclpel. 

5,  That  the  general  refurreftion  of  the 
dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our 
Saviour's  refurre^ion.  6.  That  the 
grace  of  God  is  given  according  to  our 
merits.  7.  That  this  grace  is  notgrant- 
ed  for  the  performance  of  every  moral 
a^ ;  the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  infor- 
mation  in  points  of  duty  being  fu íficiem, 
fefí.  Pelagius's  fentiments  were  con- 
demned  by  feveral  councils  in  Africa, 
and  by  a  lynod  at  Antioch. 

There  was  alfoa  feól  of  femi  pelagians ; 
who,  with  the  orthodox,  allowed  of  ori- 
ginal fin  j  buttienied  that  the  liberty  of 
the  will  could  be  fo  far  impaired  thercby, 
that  men  could  not  of  themíelves  lio 
fomcihing,  which  might  induce  God  to 
aíford  his  grace  to  one  more  than  ano- 
ther;  and  as  to  eleélion,  they  heid, 
that  it  depended  on  our  perfeverance ; 
God  chooíing  ónly  fuch  to  eternal  life, 
as  continued  ftedfaft  in  the  faith. 

PELECANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  ñame 
fomeiimes  given  lo  the  platea,  or  fpoon- 
bil!,  as  well  as  to  the  pelican,  properly 
focalled,    See  Platea  and  Pelican. 

PELECOIDES,  in  geometry,  a  figure  in 
form  cf  an  batchet :  fuch  is  the  figure 
B  C  D  A,  píate  CXCV.  fig.  3.  contained 
under  the  two  inverted  quadrantal  ares 
A  Band  AD,and  thefesii-circleBCD. 
The  área  of  the  pelecoides  is  demonr 
ítrated  to  be  eq'ual  to  the  fquare  AC, 
and  that  again  to  the  paiallelogram  EB. 
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It  is  equal  to  thé  fquare  AC,  becaufe  it 
wants  of  tlie  íquare  on  the  left  hand  the 
two  íeginents  A.15  and  A  C,  which  aré 
equal  to  ihe  two  fegments  B  C  and  C  D, 
by  which  ¡t  exceeds  on  the  light  hand. 

PELICAN,  felicajms^  in  oinithology,  a 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  ei  der  of  ihe  anferes, 
the  beak  of  which  ¡s  very  long,  crookcd, 
and  unguiculated  at  the  extieniily :  its 
fides  are  not  denciculated,  and  the  an- 
terior part  üf  the  head  tovvards  the  ihroat 

'  ¡s  naked.  See  Ornithology. 
To  this  genus  belong  the  pelican,  pro- 
perly  fo  called,  with  a  bag  at  the  throat, 
the  cormoranr,  and  fliag.  See  the  árdeles 
CORMORANT  and  Shag. 
Mr.  Edwards  defcribes  a  pelican  brought 
froni  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  which 
feemed  to  him  to  be  more  than  double 
the  íize  of  the  largeft  fwan.  He  tells  us, 
he  faw  its  keeper  put  his  head  into  the 
bag,  or  pouch,  iinder  the  bilí,  aiid  that 
another  man's  head  might  have  been  put 
in  with  it, 

"Pelican,  in  chemiftryj  a  kind  of  double 
glafs-veíTel,  ufed  ín  diftilling  liquors  by, 
circulation  :  it  confiíls  of  a  cucurbit  and 
a^embic-head,  wiih  two  tubes  bending 
into  the  cucurbit  again 
CXCVI.  %.  1.  n'  I, 
But  as  fuch  veíTels  are  not  eafily  procu- 
rabie,  a  fimple  fort,  confifting  only  of 
a  bolt-head  with  a  long  neck,  into  which 
the  neck  of  another  glafs-veíTel  is  invert- 
ed,  and  the  junflure  vvell  luted,  as  it  muft 
alfo  be  in  the  fornner,  may  be  feen  ib,  n°  a. 
The  term  pelican  is  alfo  given  to  an  in- 
fírument,  ufed  by  furgeóns  for  drawíng 
tceih  j  and  likewife  for  an  antient  piece 
of  ordnance,  catíyíng  a  ball  of  fix 
pounds. 

FELISA,  a  town  of  lower  Hungary,  fbb- 
jeél  to  the  bou  fe  of  Auílria,  thirteen 
miles  weíl  of  Bada. 

PELLETS,  in  heraldr}'-,  thofexoundles  that 
areblack,  called  alfo  ogKfTes  and  gun- 

.  ftones,andby  theFrench  torteaux  deíafale. 

PELLICLE,  among  phyficíans,- ^r.  de- 
notes a  thin  film,  or  fragment  of  a 
njembrane.  * 
When  any  liquor  is  evaporated  in  a 
gentle  heat,  till  a  pelh'cle  arile  at  top,  it 
is  called  an  évaporation  to  a  pellicle  j 
vvherein  there  is  jiift  liquor  enough  leff, 

.  to  keep  the  falts  in  fuhon. 

PELOSO,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  thirty.five  miles  wvít  »f  Barri, 

PELLS,  or  derk  of  tlt  PELLs.    See  the 
article  Clerv:. 
VOL,  ill. 
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PELíLÜCID,  the  fame  with  díaphanoiiíí 

or  tranfpartnt.    See  DiAphanüus. 
PELTA,  TTí^TT»,  in  antiqnit)',  ¡i  fmali  light 

fort  of  buckíer.    See  Buckler. 
PELVIS,  in  anatcmy,  the  lowcr  part  of 
the  cavíty  of  the  abdomen,  thus  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  bafon,  or  ewer, 


in  latín  called  pelvis.    It  is  fcnned  Ify 


the  ofia  ília  and  ifchia,  the  os  íacrum, 
the  os  coccygií?,  and  the  oíTa  pubis.  See 
theariicielNNOivuÑÁTA  OssA. 
The  pelvis  is  much  larger  in  women 
than  in  men,   to  give  room  for  the 
growth,  feff,  of  the  foetus. 
Pelvis  ofthe  kidíieys,  is  a  membranaceous 
cavity  in  the  kidneys,  which  fends  out 
feveral  proceíFes  called  the  tubuli  of  the 
pelvis,  and  furrounds  the  renal  papillse. 
See  Kidneys  and  üreters. 
PELUSIUM,  a  city  of  Egypt,  bow  called 

Damietta.    Sée  Damietta. 
PEMBRIDGE,  a  market  town  of  Here- 
fordíhire,  thirteen  miles  north-weft  of 
liereford. 

P£MBROKE,'the  capital  of  Pembroke- 
Ihire,  in  fouth  Wales :  well  long.  5^, 
north  lat.  51"  45'.  This  town  fends  two 
^  members  to  parliament. 
See  píate  ^PEN,  a  little  inftrument  ufually  forrtied  of 
a  quill ;  ferving  to  wrire  withal. 
Pens  are  alfo  Ibmetimes  made  of  fílver, 
brafs,  or  iron. 
Dutch  Pens,  are  made  of  quills  that  have 
palTtíd  through  hot  aflies,  to  take  ofF  the 
groíTer  fat  and  moiílure,  and  render  thera 
more  tranfparent. 
Pountain-V  E  ti  y  is  a  pen  made  of  filver, 
brafs,  Éfí-,  contrived  to  contain  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  ink,  and  let  it  fiow 
out  by  gentle  degrees,  fo  as  to  fupply 
the  writer  a  long  time  vvithout  heing 
under  the  neceíTity  of  taking  freOi  ink. 
The  fountain-pen  is  compoi'ed  of  feveral 
preces,  asin  píate  CXCVL  fíg.  2.  where 
the  middie  piece  F  carries  the  pen,  which 
is  fcrewed  into  the  inlidc  of  a  ütrle 
pipe,  which  again  is  foldered  to  aoothcr 
pipe  of  the  fame  bignefs  as  the  lid  G  j  in 
which  lid  is  foldered  a  male  fcrew,  for 
fcrewing  on  the  cover,  as  alfo  for  llop- 
ping  a  little  hole  at  the  phci;,  and  hinder*» 
ingthe  ink  fiom  pníling  throiigh  it.  Ac 
the  other  end  of  ths'  piece  F  is  a  liitle 
pipe,  on  the  outfide  of  which  the  top- 
tover  li  may  be  fcrewed.  In  the  cover 
there  goes  a  port  craion,  which  is  to  he 
fcrewed  into  the  lait  meniloncd  pipti,  in 
order  lo  ítop  the  end  of  the  pipe,  into 
which  ihe  ink  is  te  be  pouicd  by  a  ímo- 
IX  F  ja;!. 
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nel.   To  ufe  ihe  pen,  the  cover  G  mull 
be  nken  ofF,  and  the  pen  a  liitle  íliaken, 
to  niake  the  ink  run  more  freely. 
Pen,  or  PENSTOCK..  SccPenstock. 
PENA.NCE,  a  puniíhment,  either  volun- 
tary  or  impofed  by  auihoríty,  for  the 
faults  a  peribn  has  committed.  Penance 
is  ene  oF  the  feven  facrainents  of  the 
romifli  churcb.    Bcfides  faílíng,  alnns, 
abftinence,  and  the  llke,  which  are  the 
general  conditíons  of  penance  ;  there  are 
<Ahcrs  of  a  more  particular  kind,  as  the 
repeating  a  certain  number  of  ave-marys, 
pater-nolters,   and  credos,  wearing  a 
hair-íliirt,  and  giving  one's  felf  a  cer- 
tain number  oF  ftiipes.    In  Italy  and 
Spain  it  is  ufual  to  fee  chriftians  almoll 
naked,  loaded  with  chains  and  a  crofs, 
and  laíhing  themfelves  at  every  ftep. 
The  manner  of  pubüc  penance  in  the 
romifli  church  isas  follows  :  the  penitent 
comes  into  the  church  in  a  very  plain 
and  modeíl  garb  j  if  he  be  under  excom- 
munication,  he  kneels  without  the  church- 
door  ;  but  if  not,  within  the  door.  The 
congregation  being  aflembled,  the  peni- 
tentiary  prieíl  fits  in  a  chair  in  the  middle 
of  ihe  nave  of  the  church  ;  and  ihe  peni- 
tent kneels  before  him,  begging  with  a 
loud  voice  ihat  his  fms  may  be  forgiven 
h-m  :  the  prieft  anfwers  with  a  íliort  re- 
monftrance,  and  enjoins  him  fuch  pen- 
ance as  he  thinks  proper.    He  then  takes 
the  penitent  by  the  righthand,  and  leads 
him  to  the  church-door,  where  he  fays  ; 
you  are  turned  out  of  the  church  for 
the  fms  you  have  comtriitied,  in  like 
msnner  as  Adam,  for  his  difobedience, 
was  driveñ  from  Paradifeí  and  then  the 
church-door  is  íhut  againíVhim.  VVhen 
the  penitent  has  completad  the  penance 
epjoined  him,  he  returns  back  to  the 
penitentiary,  with  a  certifícate  thereot 
ilgned  by  the  mlnifter  of  his  pariíli,  and 
on  the  day  of  abfolution,  prefenis  him- 
ll'lf  upon  his  knees  at  the  church-door, 
iviih  an  unlighted  taper  in  his  hand. 
Prayers  being  ended,  the  prieft  goes  to 
the  church-door,   and  makes  a  pretty 
iong  exhoitalion  to  the  penitent  j  whicli 
being  done,  he  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
and  leHiis  him  irito  the  church.    If  the 
penitent  be  uniler  excommunication,  he 
muí!  kneel  before  the  prieft,  who  ftrikes 
him  feveral  times  on  the  ílioulders  with  a 
xvhip  made  of  cords. 
Penanct,  in  our  canon-law,  is  an  ec- 
clcliaftícal  puniíhment  chitfíy  adjudged 
10  the  fiii  of  fornicaiicn,    The  punifti- 
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ment  ís  thus  defcribed  by  the  canotijf 
the  delinquent  is  10  ftand  in  the  church- 
porch  on  ibme  Sunday  bare-headed  and 
bare-foot,  in  a  white  ftieet,  with  a  wliiie 
wand  in  his  hand,  bewaiüng  himfelf, 
and  begging  every  one  to  pray  for  him  j 
then  he  is  to  enter  the  church,  and  falU 
ing  down,  is  to  kils  the  ground  j  and 
at  laft  is  to  be  placed  on  an  eminente 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  over-againít 
the  minifter,  who  is  to  declare  the  íouU 
nefs  of  his  crime,  which  is  odfous  to  God, 
and  fcandalous  to  the  congregation,  If 
the  crime  be  not  notorious,  the  canons 
allow  the  puniíliment  to  be  commmed 
at  the  parties  requeft  for  a  pccuniary 
mul6l,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  &c. 
PENj^A,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  te- 
trandria-monogynia  claís,  with  a  mono- 
petalous  campaniform  flower  j   and  a 
quadragonal  capfule  for  its  fiuir,  con- 
taining  four  cells,  with  two  oblotjg  feedí 
in  each. 

This  plantihas  been  erroneouíly  fuppofcd 
to  have  produced  the  farcocolla  of  ihe 
íhops.    See  J^ARCOCGLLA. 

PENATES,  in  román  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  tutelar  deities,  either  of  countries  or 
particular  houfes  j  in  which  laft  (enfe, 
they  difFered  in  nothing  from  the  lares, 
See  the  article  Lares. 
The  penales  were  properly  the  tutelar 
gods  of  ihe  Trojans,  and  were  oniy 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  thera 
the  title  of  penates. 

PENCE,  or  P¿?/rr.PENCE.    See  Peter. 

PENCIL,  an  inftrument  ufed  .by  painter« 
for  laying  on  their  colours.  Pencils  are 
of  various  kinds,  and  made  of  various 
materials  ;  the  larger  forts  are  made  of 
boars  briftles,  the  thick  ends  of  which 
are  bound  to  a  ftick,  bigger  or  lefs  ac- 
cording  to  the  ufes  they  are  defigned 
for;  thefe,  when  large,  arecalled  bniílies. 
The  finer  forts  of  pencils  are  made  pf 
camels,  badger?,  and  fquirreb-hair,  and 
of  the  down  of  fwansj  thefe  are  tied 
at  the  upper  end  with  a  piece  cf  ílroi)g 
thread,  and  inclofed  in  the  barre!  of  a 
"quill, 

All  good  pencils  on  being  drawn  between 
the  lips  come  to  a  fine  point. 
Pencil  ísalfoan  inftrument  ufed  in  draw. 
ing,  writing,  &c.  made  of  long  pieces 
of  black-lead,  or  red-chalk,  placed  in  a 
groove  cut  in  a  flip  of  cedar,  011  which 
oiher  pieces  of  cedar  being  gUied,  the 
whole  is  planed  round,  and  one  of  the 
eads  being  cut  to  a  roint,  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 
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Thefe  pencils,  on  their  iniportatíon,  pay 

a  duty  of  2S.  4~cl.  the  grofs,  and 
100  0^1 

diavv  bark,  on  exportation,  1$.  1 — d. 

100 

PENDAN r,  an  ornáment  hangíng  at  the 
ear,  frequently  confiíling  of  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  other  precious  ftones. 
The  pendants  of  the  european  ladies  are 
extrernt-ly  fmall,  when  compared  with 
thofe  vvorn  both  by  men  and  women  in 
ihe  Ealt-Indies  ;  among  whom  it  is  the 
faíhion  to  lengthen  out  the  ears,  and  to 
enlarge  the  hole  made  in  them,  by  put- 
ling  in  pendants  fet  with  ftones  of  the 
fize  of  faucers,  Pyrard  informs  us, 
ihat  the  queen  of  Calicur,  and  other 
ladies  of  hercomt,  have  their  ears  by 
<h¡s  means  weighed  down  to  their  breafts, 
and  that  the  holes  in  them  were  larga 
cnough  to  pafs  the  hand  through.  This 
they  imagine  a  great  beauty,  and  there- 
fore  the  common  people  are  not  aUowed 
lo  have  their  ears  ftretched  above  the 
Jcngth  of  three  fingers,  In  the  Weft- 
Indies,  the  Mexicans  and  other  na- 
tionS;  not  only  hang  pendants  at  their 
earsj  but  bore  holes  in  their  lips  and 
uoftíiis,  and  hang  pendants  to  them, 

Pendants,  in  heraldry,  parts^  hangíng 
down  from  the  label,  to  the  number  of 
three,  four,  five,  or  fix  at  moft,  refem- 
bling  the  drops  in  the  doric  frieze.  When 
íhey  are  more  than  three,  they  muft  be 
fpecified  in  blazoning. 

Pendants,  of  a  íhip,  are  thofe  ílreamers 
or  long  colours  which  are  fplit  and  di- 
vided  into  tvvo  parts  ending  in'points, 
and  hung  at  the  head  of  maíls,  or  at 
the  yard.?rm  ends. 

Peno  A  NT  feathen^  with  falconers,  are  thofe 
ftathers  ihat  grow  behincl  the  ih^ghs  of 
an  hawk. 

Pendants,  among  florifts,  the  fame  with 
ápices,  or  antheras.  See  the  anides 
Antherte  and  Stamina. 

PENDENNIS,  a  caítlt:  in  Cornwal,  fitu- 
ated  un  Falmonth-bay,  íifty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Lannceílon. 

PENDENTÍVE,  in  architeanre,  the  whole 
body  of  a  vault  fufpended  out  of  the 
perpendicular  of  the  wal!s,.and  bearing 
againít  the  arch-boutants :  or  according 
to  Daviler,  it  is  the  portion  of  a  va<ilt 
between  the  arches  of  a  dome,  ufually 
inriched  with  fculpture. 
The  pendentives  are  generally  of  brick 
or  foft  ílone  \  but  care  is  10  he  taken, 
that  the  conches  or  beds  of  mífonry, 
be  always  laid  IcveJ,  and  in  right  lines 


proceeding  from  the  fweep  ,vhence  ihe 
rife  was  taken  :  the  jointá  too  muft  be 
made  as  fmall  as  poíTible,  to  fave  ihe 
neceflity  of  filling  them  up  with  wood, 
or  of  ufmg  much  moriar. 

PENDCJLOUS,  a  term  applied  to  any 
thing  that  bends  or  hangs  downwards  : 
thus,  the  flowers,  whofe  ílender  ftalks 
are  not  abie  to  fuftain  their  heads  upright, 
are  calied  pendulous  fiowers.  See  the 
articles  Botany  and  Flower, 

PENDULUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  any 
heavy  body,  fo  fufpended  as  that  it  may 
vibrate  or  fwing,  backwards  and  for- 
wards,  about  fome  fixed  pomt,  by  the 
forcé  of  graviiy.  SceGRAViTr, 
The  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  are  called 
its  ofcillations.  See  Oscíllation, 
A  pendulum,  therefore,  is  any  body,  B, 
(píate  CXCVI.  fig.  3.  xP  i.)  fufpended 
lipón,  and  moving  about  a  tixed  point, 
A.  as  a  center. 

The  nature  of  a  pendulum  confiíls  in 
the  following  particulars  :  i.  Th-?  times 
of  the  vibrations  ofa  pendulum,  in  very 
fmall  arches,  are  all  equal.  a.  The 
velocity  of  the  boh,  in  the  loweft  point, 
will  be  nearly  as  the  length  of  the  chord 
of  the  arch  which  it  defcribes  in  the  de- 
fcent.  3.  The  times  of  vibration'in  dif- 
ferent  pendulums,  AB,  AC,  are  as  the 
fqnare  roots  of  the  tioies  of  their  vibra- 
tions.' 4.  The  time  of  one  vibration  is 
to  the  time  of  ihe  defcent,  through  half 
the  lengih  of  the  pendulum,  as  the  cir- 
cumference  of  a  circle  to  iis  diameter. 
5.  Whence  the  length  of  a  pendulum, 
vibrating  feconds,  will  be  found  39. z 
¡nches  nearly  ;  and  that  of  an  half  fecond 
pendulum  9.8  inches.  6.  An  unifonn 
homogeneous  body  BG  {ibid»  n^  a.)  ¡¿fs 
a  rod,  ftaff,  ^c.  which  is  one  third  part 
longer  than  a  pendulum  A  D,  will  vi- 
brate in  the  fame  time  w¡th  ií. 
PVom  thefe  properties  of  the  pendulum  ' 
we  may  difcern  its  ufe  as  an  univeríM 
chronometer,  or  regulaior  of  time,  as  it 
is  ufed  in  docks,  and  fuch  like  machines. 
By  this  inítrumenf  alio  we  can  mcafure 
the  diftance  of  a  íliip,  by  meifuring  tlie 
interval  of  time  between  the  íire  and  the 
found  of  the  gun5  aiib  the  dift.mce  of  a 
cloud,  by  numhering  the  ftconds,  or 
half-feconds,  between  the  ligírtning  and 
thunder.  Thus,  fuppofe  between  ti^e 
jjghtning  and  thun<lcr,  we  number  lo 
feconds ;  then,  beciufe  found  palfcs 
through  1 142  feet  ¡n  ouk  fcrond,  we  h^ve 
the  dillance  of  the  cloud  equal  to  1 1420 
fíiet,  Again,  the  height  of  any  loom, 
14  F  a  or 
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Gi,*  other  obje<5l,  may  be  nicafured  by  a 
pendulum  yibj  ating  fiom  the  top  thereof. 
Thus,  rup|)ofe  a  pendulum  from  the 
heiglu  of  a  loom  vibrates  once  in  three 
fecoi^isí  thcn  fay,  as  i  ¡s  to  the  fquare 
of  3.  «u/z.  9,  fo  is  39.2  to  35S.8  í'eet, 
the  height  required.  "Laftly,  by  the 
pendulum  we  difcover  the  difFerent  forcé 
of  e^iavity  on  diveríe  parts  of  thé  earth's 
furface,  and  thence  the  true  figure  of 
the  earth.  See  the  artic'ie  Earth. 
When  pendulums  were  firít  applíed  to 
docks,  they  %vere  made  very  íhoit ;  and, 
the  arches  of  the  circle  being  large,  the 
time  of  vibration  through  different 
arches,  could  not  ¡n  that  cafe  be  ec^ual  5 
%o  efteél  which,  the  pendulum  was  con- 
tríved  to  víbrate  in  the  arch  of  a  cycloid, 
by  maki»)^  it  play  between  t\vo  feraU 
cycloidsCB,.CD,  (/¿/W.  3.)  whereby 
it  defcribes  the  cycloid  BE  A  D  ;  the  pro- 
perty  of  which  curve  is,  that  a  bcdy  v¡- 
brating  in  it,  will  dcfcribe  all  its  arches, 
grcat  or  fmall,  in  eq.ual  times. 
In  all  that  has  been  hitherto  faid,  the 
power  of  gravity  has  bf en  fuppofed  con- 
liantly  the  famc.  But,  if  the  faid 
power  varics,  the  Icngths  of  pendulums 
nuift  vary  in  ihc  fame  proportion,  in 
oíá¿i'  th.it  ihey  may  víbrate  in  equal 
times;  for  we  have  íliewn,  ihatlheratio 
pf  the  limes  cf  vibration  and  defcent 
through  híílf  tiie  lengths  is  given,  and 
confequentlv  the  timts  of-vibration  and 
defcent  through  the  wholelength  is  givcn  : 
But  the  times  of  vibration  are  fuppofed 
.  equal,  therefoic  the  times  of  defcent 
through  the  lengihs  of  the  pendulum  are 
equal.  But  bodies  dcfcending  through 
unequal  ípaces,  in  equal  times,  are  im- 
pelled  by  powers  that  are  as  the  fpaces 
defcribsd,  that  is,  the  powers  pf  gravity 
are  as  the  lengths  of  ihe  pendulums. 
Xhe  greaJeft  inconvenience  attending  this 
moft  ufeful  inílrumcnt  is,  that  it  is  con- 
l^antly  Hable  to  an  alreration  of  itslength, 
from  the  eHcí^s  of  heat  and  cold,  which 
yery  fenfibly  expand  and  contradi  all  me- 
talline  hoiiies.  See  the  aiticle  Heat. 
To  re.medy  this  inconvenitnce,  the  com- 
inon  meihod  is  by  applying  the  bob  of 
thf  pendulum  with  a  fcrevv;  fo  that  it 
piay  he  at  any  time  made  longer  or  íliort- 
tr,  accordíng  as  the  bob  is  fci'ewed  down- 
wards  or  upvvards,  and  thereby  the  iin>e 
of  its  vibrations  kept  always  the  fame, 
Again,  if  a  glafs  or  meialline  tube, 
vn  form  throughout,  filled  wiih  quick- 
(jíver,  and  58.8  incluís  long,  were  ap- 
plied  to  a  clück,  it  woy|d  yibiate  fecpnds 


(for  39.2n|  of  58.8)  and  fuch  a  pen- 
dulum admits  of  a  twofold  expanfion 
and  contraftion,  ^iz,  one  of  ihc  metal 
and  ihc  other  of  the  mercury,  and  thefe 
will  be  at  the  fame  time  contrary,  and 
therefore  will  correft  each  other.  For  by 
what  we  have  fliewn,  the  metal  will  ex- 
tend  in  length  with  heat,  and  fo  the 
pendulum  will  víbrate  ílower  on  that  ac- 
count.  The  mercury  alfo  v,-ill  expand 
with  heat,  and  fince  by  this  expanfion  it 
muíl  extend  the  length  of  the  column 
upward,  and  confi  quently  raife  the  cen- 
ter  of  ofcillation  ;  fo  that  by  this  means 
its  diftance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion 
will  be  íhorlened,  and  therefore  the  pen- 
dulum on  this  account  will  víbrate 
quicker  :  wherefore,  if  the  circumftances 
of  the  tube  and  mercury  are  íkilfully  ad- 
juftedj  the  time  of  the  dock  might,  by 
this  means,  for  a  long  courfe  of  time, 
continué  the  fame,  without  any  fenfible 
gain  or  lofs. 

This  is  the  inveniion  of  the  late  ¡At 
genious  Mr.  Graham,  in  the  year  172I) 
who  made  a  clock  of  this  fort,  and  com- 
pared it  with  one.of  the  bcft  of  the  com- 
mon  fort  for  three  years  together,  and 
found  the  errors  of  the  fortrier  but  about 
^  part  of  the  litter ;  of  which  the  reader 
may  fee  a  farther  account  in  Phil.  Tranf, 
n°  392.  It  is  what  is  now  callad  Mr, 
Grabamos  quickfilver-pendulum. 
In  the  forty-feventh  volume  of  thePhilo- 
fophical  Tranfañions,  Mr.  Short  gives 
usan  account  of  other  inventions  lo  re- 
medy  the  fame  inconvenience.  Mr. 
John  Harrifon,  of  Barrow,  in  Lin- 
colnfíiire,  famous  for  bis  invention  ofa 
clock  lo  find  the  difFerence  of  longiliide 
at  fea,  without  having  the  leaft  know- 
ledge  of  what  Mr.  Graham  had  done 
before  him,  made  feveral  experiments  up- 
en wjres  of  different  metáis,  in  order  to 
find  their  different  degrees  of  expanfion 
and  contracción.  He  ihought  that  by  a 
proper  combination  of  wires  of  two  dif- 
ferent metáis,  differing  confiderably  in 
their  expanfion  and  contraílion,  he  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  the  center  of  ofcilla- 
tion of  a  pendulum  always  at  the  fame 
diítance  from  the  polnt  of  fufpenfion. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  experimcntSj 
he  made  a  pendulum  confifting  of  oné 
'fíeel-wire,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  bob 
or  weight;  and  en  each  fide  of  this  wire, 
four  wires  altcrnately  brafs  and  fteel, 
fo  difpofed  and  contrived  as  to  raife  the 
pendulum  by  the  fame  quanlily  that  it  is 
lengihened  by  heat,  and  lo  let  down  the 
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l'^ndulum  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it  is 
raiftrci  by  cold. 

Mr.  Harriíbn,  ín  his  íirft  machine  for 
ineafuring  time  at  fea,  ükewife  applied 
this  combination  of  wires  of  brafs  and 
ftee!,  to  prevent  any  alterations  by  heat 
and  cold.  And  in  the  other  machines  or 
docks  he  has  fince  noade  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  a  h'ke  method  of  guarding 
acrainíl  the  irregularities  arifing  from 
this  caufe  is  iifed,  as  has  been  íhown  un- 
der  the  anide  Lonoitude. 
]\L\  Graham  aUb  niade  a  pendulum  con- 
fiíUng  of  three  bars,  one  of  fteel  between 
tvvo  of  brafs,  and  the  ftcel  bar  aéled  iipon 
a  lever,  fo  as  to  raife  the  pendulum, 
vvhen  lengihened  by  heat,  and  to  let  it 
down,  Nvhen  íhortened  by  cold ;  but  he 
foiind  this  dock  Hable  to  fudden  ftarts 
and  jerks  in  its  motion, 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Ellicott,  in  the  fame 
volume  of  the  Tranfaólions,  defcribes  a 
pendulum  of  his  invention,  compofed  of 
brafs  and  ¡ron,  with  the  mechod  of  ap- 
plying  it,  fo  as  to  avoid  the  many  jerks 
ío  which  the  machine  might  be  Hable. 
But  befides  the  irregularities  arifing  from 
heat  and  cold,  pendulum-clocks  are  lia- 
ble  to  others  from  friclion  and  foulnefs  5 
to  obvíate  which,  Mr.  Harrifon  has  feve- 
ral  excellent  contrivances,  whereby  his 
docks  are  almoít  entirely  free  from  fric- 
tion,  and  never  need  to  be  cleaned.  Sce 
Friction  and  Longitude. 

PENE,  a  river  of  upper-Saxony,  in  Ger- 
many,  which  feparates  the  fv;ediíh  terri- 
tories  frpm  thofe  of  Brandenburg, 

PENEMUNDER,  a  fortrefs  of  Germany, 
in  thecircle  of  upper-Saxony  and  dutdíy 
of  Pomerunia,  íítuated  on  the  ifle  of 
Ulcdom,  at  the  mouih  of  the  river  Pene, 
in  eníl  long.  14.°  10',  norih  lat.  54®  20'. 

PENETRABILITY.     See  the  artície 

ImPENETR  ABILITY. 

PENETRALlí,  in  román  antiquity,  pro- 
perly  denoted  the  chapel  confecrated  to 
the  penates,  or  houíliold-gods. 

PENETRATION,  penetratio,  the  aa 
whereby  one  thing  a^s  upon  anotber, 
or  takes  up  the  place  already  poírtíTed  by 
another. 

Chauvinus  defines  penetration  the  co-ex- 
idence  of  lwo  or  more  bodies,  fo  as  one 
is  prefent,  or  has  its  extenfion  in  the  fame 
pliace  as  the  other. 

Piiilofophers  hold  the  penetration  of  bo- 
dies abliird,  i.  e,  ihat  two  bodies  íhould 
be  at  the  fame  time  ¡n  the  fame  place  5 
and,  accordingly,  impenetrability  is  laid 
$lüwn  ^  onc  of  tíie  eíjVntial  properties  of 
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matter..  What  is  commonly  therefore 
meant  by  penetiaiion,  oniy  amounts  to 
the  m^tter  of  one  body  being  adraitted 
into  the  vacuities  of  another, 

PENFORD,  a  market  town  of  Somerfet-^ 
íliire,  fituated  ten  miles  well:  of  Bath. 

PENGUIN  ISLAN D  and  bay,  are  fitu- 
ated on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia  in  fouth- 
America  :  weíl  lóng.  70^,  fouth  lat.  47°, 

pENGUiN,  in  prnithulogy,  a  ñame  giveii 
to  a  fpecies  of  the  alca,  with  eight  fur- 
rows  on  the  beak,  and  a  white  fpot  bc- 
fore  the  eyc.  It  is  a  very  large  and  fin- 
guiar  bird,  equal  to  the  common  goofe 
in  fize  i  the  head  is  large  and  flatted  oa 
the  crown  5  the  éyes  are  pret^íy  large, 
and  their  iris  grey  with  a  tinge  of  yel- 
low  ;  ihe  beak  is  of  a  kind  of  triangular 
figure,  comprefied  at  the  fides,  antl  a 
little  hooked  juíl  at  the  exiremity :  the 
wings  and  tail  are  fiiorr,  the  feet  íland 
backward,  and  the  toes  are  conneóled  by 
a  membrane.    See  the  artide  Alca. 

PENICHE,  a  port-town  of  Portugal,  ín 
the  province  of  Eftremadura,  fituated  oii 
the  Ocean,  forty  miles  north  ef  Liíbon  5 
weft  long.  9**  6',  north  lat.  39**  20'. 

PENICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marquifate  of  Mifnia^  fituated  fixteen 
miles  fouth  eaft  of  Altenburg. 

PENICILLA,  in  pharmacy,  a  lozenge, 
or  form  of  medicine,  made  roun<4,  by 
rolling.    See  the  anide  LozENGE, 

PENÍCÍLLUS,  among  furgeons,  is  üfed 
for  a  tent  to  be  put  into  wbunds  or  ulcers. 
See  the  anide  Tent. 

PENIDIUM  SACCHARUM,  in  pharmacy, 
is  prepared  thus  :  diífolve  fugar  as  mudi 
as  you  pleafe,  clarify  it  with  the  white  of 
an  egg.j  then  ftrain  and  infpiífate  \t 
genily,  .or  ílowly,  till  great  bubbles 
ariíe :  this  done  take  it  off  the  fire  till  the 
bubbles  fubfide,  and  then  pour  it  out 
upon  a  board  which  has  been  rubbed 
over  with  oil  of  almonds ;  and  when  ít 
is  fomewhaí  hardened,  take  ít  up  with 
your  hook,  and  with  your  hand  fprinkled 
with  ftarch,  fpeedily  reduce  it  into  ils 
propcr  form,  and  lay  it  up  for  ufe, 
It  is  good  againft  cold$,  to  modérate  the 
acrimonies  of  the  breatt,  promote  expec- 
toraiion,  (^c. 

PENINSULA,  in  geography,  a  portion 
or  extent  of  land,  joining  to  the  conti- 
nent  by  a  narrow  neck,  or  ifthraus  ;  the 
reft  being  encompaíTed  with  water. 

PENIS,  the  YARD,  in  anatomy,  iho  pri- 
mary  organ  of  generation  in  man  ;  being 
called  alfo  méntula,  virgo,  priapus,  and 
by  a  multitude  of  other  ñames,  ^ 

Anato. 
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Anatomifts  divide  the  penis  ínto  three 
parts,  the  body,  the  glans,  and  the  ure- 
thra.  In  the  body  of  the  penis,  are 
obfervable  the  cuticie  and  cutis,  as  the 
common  integuments;  the  prepuce,  be- 
ing  a  rediiplication  of  the  cutis  covering 
the  glans  5  and  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
is  fíxed  the  fienulum,  all  which  are  de- 
fcribsd  under  their  íeveral  heads.  See 
the  articlesCuTic  LE, Cutis, Prepuce, 
and  Fr/enum. 

After  thefe  is  obfervable  the  proper  te- 
guments  or  coáts  of  the  peni?.  This  is 
a  robuft  coar,  of  a  membranous  nature, 
furrounding  every  part  of  the  penis*  It 
is  fometiníies  double,  and  has  in  the  in- 
teríliiial  fpace  a  cpllulofe  coat  which  is 
difcoverable  by  inflition  and  drying  in 
that  ítate.  Under  this  are  the  iwo  bo- 
dies  which  conftitute  the  penis  j  iliefe^ 
being  called  the  corpora  cavernofa,  or 
fpongiofa,  are  defciibed  under  the  ar* 
ticle  Cavernose. 

For  a  defcription  of  the  other  two  parts 
of  the  penis,  ^iz.  the  glans  and  urethra, 
íeeGLAMs  and  Urethra. 
The  penis  is  joined  by  fynchondroíis  to 
the  oíTa  pubis,  by  means  of  a  ligament 
called  ligamentum  Vefalii,  as  alloby  its 
lateral  ligaments.  The  mufcles  of  the 
penis  are  numerous  :  they  ferve  princi- 
pally  for  the  ere6ling  it.  See  MuscLE, 
The  veíTt  ls  of  the  penis  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  are  diftributed  through  it  in  a 
very  furprifing  and  beautiful  manner. 
To  the  confideration  of  the  penis  there 
yet  aifo  belong  the  glands,  called  from 
llieir  difcoverer  glandular  Cowperi  mu- 
cofíe:  he  defcribes  three  of  them,  two  of 
which  are  fituated.regularly  one  on  each 
fideof  the  urethra,  between  the  nnufculí 
acceleratores  and  the  bulb  :  they  are  faid 
to  be  of  an  oval  figure,  but  íbmewhat 
compreífed,  and  of  the  íizí  of  a  horfe- 
b?an*  They  fecrete  a  mucous  pellucid 
Jiquor,  which  each  difcharges  at  its  own 
du6l  into  the  urethra  :  the  ufe  of  the 
finid  which  they  fecrete  feems  to  be  that 
of  lubicrating  ihe  urethra,  and  defend- 
ing  it  from  being  hurt  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  uriñe.  The  third  of  them, 
which  Í5  fmgle,  is  in  the  angle  of  the 
curvature  of  the  urethra,  under  the  os 
pubis,  and  within  the  corpus  cavernofum : 
juch  are  the  glándulas  Cowperi.  Finally, 
the  glándula  Littrii  is  fituated  ¡uft  below 
the  proft^ta,  and  lodged  between  the  tv^'o 
membranes  and  coats  of  the  urethra  : 
the  ufe  of  this  gland  is  the  fame  wíth 
thofe  already  deícribed,   The  veífeh  of 


the  penis,  urethi-a,  and  thefe  glands, 
are  in  common  :  their  arteries  are  hom 
the  hypogaftrics,  and  thofe  of  the  pu- 
denda  :  the  veins,  which  all  have  valves 
carry  back  the  blood  to  the  veins  of  ihe 
fame  parts  j  but  before  they  join  them, 
they  make  various  anaftomofes,  and 
form  a  wonderful  kind  of  reticulation  ¡n 
the  body  of  the  penis.  The  nerves 
come  from  the  laft  of  thofe  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  and  the  lymphaiic  veíTels  are  nu- 
merous. 

The  ufts  of  the  penis  are  two,  ^jiz.  a 
primary  and  a  fecondary  :  the  primaiy 
ufe  of  it  is  to  ferve  in  the  oífice  of  gene- 
ration,  and  the  fecondary  for  the  cxcre- 
tion  of  the  uriñe. 

For  the  diforders  of  the  penis,  fee  ihe 
articles  GONORRHOEA,  n.uíth  its  ¿mp- 
toms  Phimosis,  Paraphimosis,  Gfr. 

PENISCOLA,  a  port-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Valencia,  fituated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  meridian  of 
London,  and  in  norih  lat,  40^  29'. 

PENITENCE,  panitetitiaj  propeily  íig- 
nifies  the  fame  with  repentance ;  hiu  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  difcipüne,  or  punidi. 
ment,  more  ufually  called  penante, 
Sfe  the  anide  Penakce. 
There  are  feveral  orders  of  penitence, 
confifting  eilher  of  converted  debauchees, 
reformed  proílitutes,  or  perfons  who  dc- 
vote  themfelves  to  the  office  of  reforming 
them  :  fuch  are  the  order  and  congrega- 
tion  of  penitence  of  St.  Magdalen,  in 
France  j  the  converts  of  the  ñame  of 
Jefus,  at  Seville  j  and  the  pcnitents  of 
Orvietto. 

PENITENTS,  an  appcllation  given  to 
certain  fraternities  of  penitents  diílin- 
guiíhed  by  the  difFerent  íhape  and  colour 
of  their  habits.  Thefe  are  fecular  focie- 
ties,  who  have  their  rules,  ftatutes,  and 
churches,  and  make  public  proceflions 
under  their  particular  croífes  or  bannei^. 
Of  thefe  there  are  triore  than  a  hundred, 
the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows:  the  while  penitents,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  difíerent  forts  at  Reme, 
the  moft  antient  of  which  was  conítituted 
in  1264:  the  brethren  of  this  frater- 
nity  every  year  give  portions  to  a  certain 
number  of  young  girls,  in  order  to  their 
being  married  :  their  habit  is  a  kind  of 
white  fackcloth,  and  on  the  flioulder  is  a 
circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  red 
and  white  crofs.  Black  penitents,  the 
moft  confiderable  of  which  are  the  bre- 
thren of  mercy,  inftituted  in  1488,  by 
foiue  Fl oren lines,  in  order  to  alfití  cri- 
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miinls  during  their  imprlfonment,  and 
at  íhe  time  of  their  death  :  on  ihe  day 
of  execution,  tbey  walk  in  proceíTion 
befare  them,  finging  tbe  feven  penitential 
pfalms  and  the  ütanies;  and  afier  they 
are  dead,  they  take  theni  down  from  the 
cibbet  and  bury  them  :  their  habit  is 
blackfackcloth.  There  are  others,  whofe 
bufjnefs  it  is  to  bury  fuch  perlons  as  are 
founH  dead  in  the  íheets:  thefe  wear  a 
death*s  head  on  one  fide  of  their  habit. 
There  are  alfo  blue,  grey,  red,  green, 
and  violet  penitents ;  all  whicb  are  re- 
markable  for  little  elfe  beíides  the  difftr- 
ent  colours  of  their  liabits. 
Mabillon  tells  us,  that  at  Turln  there 
are  a  fet  of  penitents  kept  in  pay  to  walk 
through  the  ftreets  in  proceífion,  and  cut 
tbeir  ñioulders  with  whips,  fifr, 
PENITENTIAL,  an  ecciefiaftical  book 
retained  among  the  romanifts  ;  in  which 
¡s  prefcribed  what  relates  to  ihe  impofi- 
tion  of  penance,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  penitents:    See  the  article  Penance. 
There  are  various  penitentials,  as  ihe 
román  penitential,  that  of  the  vencablc 
Bede,  that  of  pope  Gregory  III.  ¿sff. 
PENITENTI ARY,  in  the  antientchriftian 
church,  a  ñame  given  to  certain  preíby- 
lers,  or  priefts,  appointed  in  every  church* 
•  •  lo  receive  the  private  confeíTions  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  facilítate  public  difci- 
ph'ne,  by  acquainting  them  what  fins 
were  to  be  expiated  by  public  penance, 
and  to  appoint  private  penance  for  fuch 
private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be 
publicly  cenfured. 
Penitentiary,  at  the  court  of  Reme, 
is  an  office  in  which  are  exaniined  and  de- 
livered  out  the  fecret  bulls,  graces,  or 
difpenfations  relating  to  cafes  of  confci- 
ence,  confeíTions,  fefr, 
Phnítentiary  is  alfo  an  officer,  in  fome 
cathedrals,  veíled  with  power  from  the 
biflicp  to  abfolve,  in  cafes  referved  10 
him.  The  pope  has  at  prefent  his  grand 
penitentiary,  who  is  a  cardinal,  and 
the  chief  of  the  other  penitentiary  prieíts 
eftabliflied  in  ihe  church  of  Rome,  who 
ccnfult  him  in  all  difficuli  cafes.  He  pre- 
fides  in  the  penitentiary,  difpatches  dif- 
penfations, abfolutions,  fiff.  arid  has  un- 
der  him  a  regent  and  iwenty-four  proc- 
tors,  or  advócales  of  the  facred  peniten- 
tiary. 

PENKRIDGE,  a  market-town,  four  miles 

foiith  of  Staftbrd. 
PENMANMAUR,  one  of  the  higheft 

moimtains  in  VVales,  in  Carnaivoníhire. 


PENNAFLOR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Afturias,  fifteen  miles  foutli-welí  of 
Orviedo. 

PENN  ATED,  or  Pinnated,  among  bo* 
lanifts.    See  the  article  Pinnated. 

PENNON,  or  Penon,  a  kind  of'ftan- 
dard,  with  a  long  tail,  antienily  belong- 
irg  to  a  fimple  gentíeman.    It  is  op-»  • 
poí'ed  to  the  banner,  which  was  fquare» 
See  the  article  Banner. 

PENNY,  an  aniíent  filver-coin,  which, 
though  now  little  ufed,  was  the  only  one 
current  among  our  faxon  anceflors.  See 
the  article  CoiN. 

PENNY-EARTH,  ín  agriculturc,  denotes  a  . 
hard,  loamy,  or  landy  earth,  with  a 
large  proporlion  of  fea-íhells  inlcrmixed 
with  it, 

Penn  y-post.    See  the  article  PosT. 

Penny-weight,  a  iroy-wcight,  contain- 
ing  twenty-four  grains,  each  of  which 
is  equal  in  wcight  to  a  grain  of  wheat^ 
gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear, 
and  well  dried.    See  Weight. 

PEÑON,  .orPENNOM*    S^e  Pennon. 

Pe  NON  DE  vEi.cz,  a  port-town  of  Bar- 
bary,  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean^ 
eighty  miles  fouth-eall  of  the  Streights  vt' 
Gibraltar, 

PENRISE,  a  port-town  ofWales,  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  fituated  on  Brr» 
ftol  channel,  fevenieen  miles  fouth  of 
Caermarthen, 

PENRITH,  a  market-town  of  Cumber- 
land,  fixtcen  miles  fouth  of  Carliíle. 

PENRYN,  a  borough-town  cf  Cornwaí, 
near  a  bay  of  the  Englifl)  channel : 
weft  long.  5«  35',  north  lat.  50°  ao'. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

PENSANCE,  a  market-town  of  Corn- 
wal,  eight  miles  eaíl  of  the  Land's  end. 

PENSILVANIA,  one  of  the  engliíh  plan- 
tations  in  America,  two  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  almoft  as  much  in  breadth  : 
fituated  between  74  and  78**  of  weft  Ion- 
gitude,  and  between  39  and  42°  of  north 
latitude  :  a  finefruitful  country,  bounded 
by  the  five  nations  of  the  Iroquois  on  the 
north  5  by  New-Jerfey  and  New-York 
on  the  eaíl  j  and  by  Marybnd  on  the  foulh 
and  weft,  It  is  a  proprieiary  govern- 
ment,  the  heirs  of  Mr,  Penn,  a  quaker, 
who  feitled  this  country,  appointing  the 
governor, 

PENSION,  a  fum  of  money  paid  annually 
for  fervices  or  confiderarions  already  palt. 
The  yearly  payment  of  each  member  lo 
the  houfes  of  the  inns  of  courts,  are  like- 
wife  Urmed  penfions  3  and  the  yearly  af- 

fembly 
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femhly  of  the  members  of  the  fociety  of 
Gray'^s  Inn,  to  confult  on  the  affairs  of 
the  hoiife,  is  a!fo  cailed  a  penficn. 

PENSIONARY,  or  Pensioner,  a  per- 
fon  who  has  an  appointrnent,  or  yearly 
fum,  payable  during  life,  by  way  of  ac- 
knowledgment,  charged  on  the  eftaté  of 
a  prince,  company,  or  particular  perfon, 
See  the  artide  Annuity. 

Gm;/^  Pensión ARY,  an  appellaiion  gíven 
to  the  firft  miniller  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land.  The  grand  penfionary  is  chair- 
uian  in  the  alTemblies  of  the  ftates  of  that 

.  province;.  he  propofes  the  maiters  to  be 
confulted  on ;  colle6\s  the  votes }  forms 
and  pronounces  the  refohitions  of  the 
llates  i  opens  letteis  5  coufers  vvith  fo- 
reign  minifters,  His  bufinefs  is  alfo 
to  infpeíl  the  finances,  to  miintain  the 
authority  of  the  ftates,  and  to  fee  that  the 
]aws  are  ol)fci  ved  ;  and  he  is  perpetual 
deputy  of  the  ftates-general  of  the  Unit' 
ed-Provinces.  His  commiflion  is  how- 
cvcr  given  hiiii  only  for  five  yearsj  after 
which  it  is  deliberated  whether  or  no  it 
íliall  be  renewed  5  but  there  is  no  inftance 
cf  ils  being  revoked  :  therefore  dearh  on- 
ly puts  an  end  to  the  funólions  of  this 
important  minifter. 

Pensionara,  is  alfo  the  firft  minifter  of 
the  regency  of  each  city  in  Holland. 
líis  cñíce  Í8  to  give  his  advice  in  affairs 
relating  to  the  government  eiiher  of  the 
ílate  in  general,  or  of  the  city  in  particu- 
Jar;  and  in  afiTemblies  of  the  ftstes  of 
the  province,  he  is  fpeaker  in  behalf  of 
his  city.  The  funfiion,  however,  of 
thcfe  penfionaries  is  not  every  where 
alike  :  in  fomecities  they  only  give  their 
advice,  and  are  never  found  in  afíemblies 
of  the  raagiftrates,  except  when  exprefly 
cailed  thither :  in  others  they  attend  con- 
ftantly ;  and  in  others  they  make  the 
propofitlons  on  the  part  of  the  burgo- 
mafters,  draw  up  their  conclufions,  &c. 
They  are  calied  penfionaries,  becaufe 
they  receive  an  appointrnent  or  penfion. 

PENSIONER,  in  general,  denotes  a  per- 
fon  who  receives  a  penfion,  yearly  fallary, 
or  allowance.  Henee, 
The  band  of  gentlemen-peníioners,  the 
Dobleft  fort  of  guard  to  the  king's  perfon, 
confifts  of  forly  gentlemen,  who  receive 
a  yearly  penfion  cf  one  hundred  pounds. 
This  honourable  band  was  firft  inftituted 
by  king  Henry  VIH.  and  their  office 
is  lo  attend  the  king's  perfon,  with  their 
battle-axes,  to  and  from  his  chapel-royal, 
and  to  receive  !)¡m  in  the  prefence  cham- 
ber,  or  coming  out  cf  his  priyy-lodgin.os : 


they  are  alfo  to  attend  at  all  great  foieir;. 
nitifcs,  as  coronations,  St.  Geor^e's  feaíl 
public  audiences  of  embaíTadors,  at  ihe 
ibvereign's  going  to  jíarliamchr,  £*c. ' 
They  are  each  obliged  to  keep  three 
double  horfes  and  a  Ibrvant,  and  fo  are 
properly  a  troop  of  horfe.  They  wait 
haif  at  a  time,  quarterly  ;  but  on  Chrift, 
mas-day,  Eafter-day,  Whitfunday, 
and  on  extraordinary  occafions,  they  aré 
all  obliged  10  give  their  attendance. 
They  have  likewife  the  honour  to  carry 
up  the  fovereign's  dinner  on  the  corona- 
tion-day,  and  St.  George's  feaíl;  at 
which  times,  the  king  or  quecn  ufually 
confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  twi 
luch  gentlemen  of  the  band  as  their  cap. 
lain  prefents. 

Their  arms  are  gllt  battle-axes;  and 
their  weapons,  ói)  horfe-back,  in  time 
of  war,  are  curaíTiers-arms,  with  fwortí 
and  piftols.  Their  ftandard,  intimeof 
war,  is,  argent,  a  crofs  güies.  Their. 
captain  is  always  a  nobleman,  who  has 
under  him  a  lieutenant,  a  ftandard- 
bearer,  a  clerk  of  the  check,  fecretar} , 
paymafter,  and  harbinger. 

PENSTOCK,  a  Iluice,  or  ílood-gate, 
ferving  to  retain  or  let  go,  at  pleafui-Cj 
the  water  of  a  mill-pond,  or  the  like. 
See  the  article  Sluice. 

PEN TACHORD,  an  antient  mnfical  in- 
ftrument,  with  five  ftrings,  whencB  thé 
ñame. 

The  ftríngs  were  of  bullocks-leather. 

and  ftruck  with  a  pleñrum  made  > 

goats-horn. 
PENTACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a  fet  oi 

verfes  fo  difpofed  as  that  thtre  are  always 

five  acroftics  cf  the  fame  ñame,  in  five 

divifions  of  each  verfe.  See  AcROSTIc. 
PENTAEDROSTYLA,  in  natural  hillp- 

ry,  the  ñame  of  a  genus  oí  fpars»  Seé 

the  anide  Spar. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  fpait,  in 
form  of  pentangular  columns,  lerminat- 
ed  by  pentangular  pyrarpids  at  ene  end, 
and  irregularly  aflfixed  at  the  other  tn 
fome  folid  body. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  kniv 
fpecies.  I.  One  with  a  very  long  pyi. 
mid,  This  is  found  in  the  mines  ci; 
Mendip-hills.  2.  One  with  a  thick  co- 
lumn,  and  a  very  íhort  and  large  pyra- 
mid.  This  is  found  in  the  Haríz-foreft 
ín  Germany,  and  in  Cumberland.  And, 
3.  One  with  a  broad  deprefled  pyra- 
mid.  This  is  found,  fo  far  as  it  is  yet 
known,  only  iñ  the  mines  at  Rammelí- 
berg  in  the  Hartz  íorelt  in  Germany. 
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PENTAGON,  in  geometiy,  a  figure  oF 
five  fides  and  fiveangles. 
If  the  five  fides  be  equal,  the  angles  are 
fo  too,  and  ihe  figure  called  a  regular 
pentapon  :  fuch  is   A  B  C  D  E  (píate 
CXCVL  fig.  4.)  infcribed  in  the  circle, 
The  moft  confiderable  property  of  a  pen- 
tagon  is,  that  one  of  ¡ts  fides,  D  E,  is 
equal  in  power  to  the  fides  of  a  hexagon 
and  a  decagon,  infcribed  in  the  fame 
circle  A  B  C  D  E  ;  thít  is,  the  fquare  cf 
the  filie  D  E,  is  equal  to  the  íum  of  the 
fquares  of  the  fides  íÍ  E  and  E 
The  área  of  a  pentagon,  like  that  of 
any  other  polygon,  may  be  obtained  by 
refolving  it  into  iriangles.    See  the  ar- 
ricies Triangle  and  Polygon. 
Pappus  has  alfo    demonftrated,  that 
twelve  regular  pentagons  contain  more 
than  twenty  triangles  infcribed  ¡n  the 
fame  circle,  lib.  v.  probl.  45. 
The  dodecahedron,  which  is  the  fourlh 
regular  folid,  confiíts  of  twelve  pen- 
tagons. 

In  íortifícation,  pentagon  denotes  a  fort 
with  five  baftions. 
PENTAGRAPH,  or  Parallelogram, 
an  inlirument  whereby  defigns  of  any 
kind  may  be  copied  in  what  proportion 
you  pleafe,  without  being  íkilled  in 
drawing. 

It  confifts  of  füur  hrafs  or  wooden  rulers, 
(píate  CXCVL  fig.  5.)  two  of  them 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inch-es  long ;  the 
other  two  half  that  length.  At  the  ends 
and  midille  of  the  long  rulers,  as  alfo 
at  the  ends  of  the  íhorter,  are  holes,  up- 
en the  exa(5l  fixing  whereof,  the  perfcc- 
tion  of  the  inlirument  chiefly  depends, 
Thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  long  rulers 
are  to  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  thofe 
at  ihe  ends  of  the  long  ones,  and  thofe 
of  the  fliort  ones,  fo  as  to  form  a  paral- 
Id  ogram. 

It  is  fitted  together  by  a  large  pillar  ¿i, 
having  at  one  end  a  fcrew  and  nut, 
whereby  the  two  long  rulers  are  joincd, 
and  at  the  other  a  little  knot  for  the  in- 
lirument to  flide  on  :  ¿»  is  a  rivet  with  a 
fcrew  and  nut,  wherewith  each  fiiort  ru- 
1er  is  faftened  to  the  middle  of  each  long 
one  :  f  is  a  pillar,  one  end  whereof,  be- 
ing hollowed  into  a  fcrew,  has  á  nut  fitted 
to  it  j  at  the  other  end  is  a  worm  to  fcrew 
into  the  table  5  when  the  inftrument  is  to 
be  ufed,  it  joins  the  ends  of  the  two  íliort 
rulers :  d  ¡s  a  pen  or  pencil  fcrewed  into 
a  litile  pillar  :  f  is  a  brafs-point,  mode- 
rately  blunt,  fcrewed,  likewife,  into  a 
Hítle  pillar. 

voL.  iir. 


Ufe  ofibíPEUT AGKAVH.  I.  To  copy  a 
defign  in  the  fame  ícale  as  the  originr»)  : 
fcrew  ihe  worm  c  into  the  table  j  lay  a 
paper  under  the  pencil  ¿/,  now  placed  at 
/,  and  the  defign  under  the  point  c,  Row 
placed  at^;  then,  condufling  the  point 
over  the  leveral  lines  of  the  defign,  the 
pencil/  wül  draw  the  fame  on  the  paper. 
^,  If  the  defign  be  to  be  reduced  into  half, 
&c.  the  fpace,  the  worm  muft  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  long  ruler  d,  and  ihe- 
pnper  and  pencil  on  the  middle.  In  thís 
fituation  conduít  the  brafs-point  as  be- 
fore,  and  the  pencil  wili  draw  its  copy  in 
the  proportion  required,  the  pencil  here 
moving  half  the  length  that  the  point 
does« 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  defign  be  to  be 
enlarged  by  one  half, ,  the  brafs  point, 
with  the  defign,  muít  be  placed  in  the 
middle  at  c,  the  pencil  and  paper  at  the 
end  of  the  Jong  ruler,  and  ihe  worm  at 
the  other. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  in  other  pro- 
portions,  there  are  holes  drilled  at  equal 
diílances  on  each  ruler,  namely,  sli 
along  the  íliort  ones,  and  half  way  the 
long  ones,  in  order  for  placing  of  ihe 
brafs-point,  pencil,  and  worm,  in  a 
right  line  therein ;  that  is,  if  the  piece 
carrying  the  point  be  put  in  the  ihird 
hole,  the  two  other  pieces  muft  be  put  in 
íts  third  hole, 

If  then  the  point  and  defign  be  placed  at 
any  hole  of  the  great  ruler,  and  the 
pencil  with  the  paper  at  any  hole  of  the 
fiiort  ruler,  which  forms  the  angle  there- 
with,  the  copy  will  be  lefs  than  half  the 
original,  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
placed  at  one  of  the  holes  of  that  fliort 
ruler,  which  is  parallel  to  the  long  ruler, 
the  copy  will  be  greater  than  half  the 
original. 

Few  of  thefe  ínftruments  will  do  any 
thing  tolerably  but  firaight  lines,  and 
many  of  them  not  thofe. 
PENTAMETER,  in  aniient  poetry,  a 
kind  of  verfe  confiíting  of  five  feet,  or 
metres ;  whence  the  ñame. 
The  two  firft  feet  may  be  eíther  daflyls 
or  fpondees,  at  pleafure;  the  third  is 
always  a  fpondee,  and  the  two  laft  ana- 
pefis :  fuch  is  the  following  verfe  of 
Ovid. 

f         *  .     3  4-  5  . 

Carmini^bits  *vi\ves  te?n\pU5  in  c\m?ie  meis, 
A  pentameter  verfe,  fubjoined  to  an 
hexameter,  conftitutcs  v;hat  is  called  clc- 
^íhc.  See  the  articie  Elegiac. 
PENTANDRIA,  in  boiany,  one  of  Lin- 
14.  G  nieus^s 
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raeus's  chíTes  of  plants,  the  fifth  in  or- 
ílerj  the  cliara6lers  of  which  are,  that 
a!l  ihe  plants  comprehended  in  it  have 
herma phrodite  flowers,  wíth  fivc  ftaraina 
or  male  parts  in  each  :  ihey  are  fubdi- 
vided  into  orders,  which  are  denominated 
monogynin,  digynia,  trigynia,  &c.  ac- 
cording  as  there  are  one,  lwo,  three,  Éff, 
pillils,  or  íemale  pnrts,  in  each  flower. 
See  the  anide  Stamina. 
To  this  genus  belongs  the  vine,  of  the 
order  of  the  monogynia  j  the  elm,  of  the 
digynia ;  fumach,  of  ihe  trigynia, 
FENTAPETALOUS,  an  appellation 
given  to  ^owers  that  confift  of  five  petáis 
or  leaves.  See  the  arlicle  Flowbr. 
PENTAPETES,  in  borany,  a  genus  of  the 
monadelphia-polyandria  clafs  of  plants, 
ihe  calyx  of  which  n  fimple  ;  the  fta- 
jTkina  are  at  leaft  twenty  in  number,  five 
of  which  are  very  long  and  fterile,  and 
the  ffuit  is  a  csprnle,  containing  five 
cells  wíth  memhranaceous  feeds. 
PENTAPOLIS.  in  geography,  denotes  a 
country  wherein  are  oniy  five  cities : 
fuch  was  the  pentapolis  of  Egypr,  or  Cy- 
renaica,  which. contained  the  five  cities 
Berenice,  Aifinoe,  Ptolemais,  Cyrene, 
and  Apoücnia. 
PENTAPTOTON,  in  grammar,  denotes 

a  noun  which  has  only  five  cafes. 
PENTASTICH,  ^fvrarx&v,  in  poefry, 
a  (lanza,  or  divifion  of  a  poem,  confill- 
in^  of  five  verfes  ;  whence  the  ñame. 
PENTASTYLE,  in  architeaure,  a  build:" 
ing  wherein  there  are  five  rows  of  co- 
lumns.    See  ihe  artide  CoLUMN. 
PENTATEUCH,>£VTCTEy;,^o?,  an  appel- 
lation  given  lo  the  firíl  five  books  of  the 
Qld  Teítament,  <i.7s.  Genefis,  Exodus, 
Leviticiis,  NumbeiS;  and  Deuieronomy. 
See  the  artícle  Génesis.  &c. 
The  Samaritans  acknowledge  no  other 
fcriptures  befides  the  Pentateuch,  vtfhich 
ihcy  ítül  preferve  in  the  oíd  hehrew  or 
phcenician  chara¿ler,  as  aUb  in  the  vulgar 
íamariran. 

PENTATHLON,  ip  antiqnity,  a  general 
ñame  for  the  five  exercifes  peiformed  at 
the  grecian  games,  nj'iz.  wrtílling,  box- 
ing,  le.iping,  running,  and  playing  at 
the  diícus.  See  the  arlicies  Games, 
Wrestling,  &c, 

PENTATONON,  in  the  antient  mufic,  a 
concord  called  by  us  the  redundant  fixth, 
Sfe  the  artide  SiXTH. 

fENTECGST,  a  lolcmn  ftftival  of  the 
Jews,  fo  calied  becaufe  it  was  celebrated 
pn  the  fiftieth  day  af;er  the  fixteenih  of 
\}m\\í  jNíifan,  vvlíich  \y4s  k^o^^ 


day  of  the  páíTovcr.    See  Passover, 
The  feaft  of  pentecoft  was  inftituted  in 
memory  of  the  law's  being  given,  on  the 
fiftieth  day  aftcr  the  Ifraelites  carne  out 
of  Egypt. 

It  was  on  the  feaft  of  pentecoft  that  tlie 
Holy  Ghoft  miraculouíly  defcended  on 
the  apofties.  See  Whitsünday, 
PENTELASMIS,  in  the  hiftory  of  íliell- 
fiíh,  a  genus  of  animáis,  compofed  of  a 
fleíhy  body,  affixed  to  a  fiefliy  and  foft  ' 
pedicle  5  the  body  is  compofed  of  five 
valves,  and  the  pedicle  is  fomeiimeí 
íhort,  and  in  other  fpecies  confiderably 
long.  The  animal,  inhabiting  the  flielU 
body  of  this  genus,  is  a  tritón,  See  the 
artícle  Tritón. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  goofe-fliell, 
or  barnacle,  being  a  tender,  brittle  íhell, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  ihree  quariers 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.   See  the  article 
Concha  amatifera. 
PENTHEMIMERIS,  in  antient  poetry,  a 
part  of  a  verfe  confifting  of  two  feet  and 
a  lonp  fyllable. 
PENTHORUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  dtcandria  pentagynia  clafs  of  plants, 
wiihout  any  flower- petáis  j  the  fruit  is  a 
fingle  caplule,  divided  into  five  paits, 
with  f  ve  conic  angles,  and  containing 
five  cells,  with  numerous  feeds  in  each. 
PENULTIMA,  or  Penultimate  syl- 
LABLE,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  lall 
fyllable  but  one  cf  a  word  j  and  henee 
the  anti-penultimaje  fyllable  is  the  laíl 
but  two,  or  that  immediately  before  the 
penúltima. 
PENULTIMATE  chord,  in  mufic,  ac- 
cording  to  BroíTard,  is  the  faine  with 
what  the  Greeks  cali  paranete,  thcugh 
others  will  have  the  paranete  to  be  only 
the  next  chord  to  the  ultímate. 
Penultimate  of  the  feparaiei  f aráñete 
d¡azeug?n£iicny  a  ñame  the  antients  gave 
to  one  of  the  chords  of  their  lyre  or 
fyllem,  correfponding  to  the      la,  re  oí 
the  third  o3;ue  of  ihe  modern  fyftem. 
Penultimate  of  the. acuíe,  paramtc  hy- 
perb(jl(£07if  a  chord  cf  the  antient  fyllem, 
aníwering  ío  rc^  fot  of  the  third 

o61?.ve  of  íbe  iriCiicrn  fyítem. 
PENUMBRA,  m  aílrono.Tiy,  a  parlial 
(hade  obfírved  hetween  the  perfeft  flia- 
dow  and  tlie  fidi  Ilghi  in  an  eciipfe. 
It  arües  from  the  magnitude  of  the  fun's 
büdy  j  for  were  he  only  a  luminous  point, 
ihe  íliadow  would  be  all  peifeót  \  bul  by 
leafon  of  ihe  diameter  of  ihe  fun,  it  haj»- 
pens  íhat  a  place  which  is  not  illuminat 
ed  by  thp  whple  bpdy  pf  the  fun,  does  y 
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receíve  rays  from  a  part  ihereof.  Sec  the 
article  Eclipse. 
PEPASMÜS,  in  medicine,  denotes  the 
di^efting  and  concoóling  of  morbid  hu- 
mours. 

PEPASTIC,  orPfiPTiC,  in  phyfíc,  are 
mcdicaments  of  the  confiftence  of  an  am- 
pia ifter,  for  bringing  hiimours  to  a  head, 
and  diTpofing  them  to  mauiratíon. 

PEPLIS,  WATER-PURSLAIN,  ín  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  hexandria-digynia  clafs  of 
píants,  the  flowei  of  which  confilh  of 
five  very  fmall  oval  petáis  5  and  iis  fruít 
¡s  a  cordated  bilocular  capfiile,  coniain- 
ing  numerous  very  fmall  and  triquetrous 
fceds. 

PEPO,  the  POMPION,  in  botany,  is  com- 
prehended  by  Linnxus  among  the  cucúr- 
bita.  See  the  article  Cucúrbita. 

PEPPER,  fiper,  ín  natural  hiftory,  an 
aiomatic  berry,  of  a  hot  dry  qualáy, 
chiefly  ufed  ¡n  feafoning. 
VVe  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  at  thís 
timft  ¡n  ufe  in  the  íhops5  the  black,  the 

V  hite,  and  the  long  pepper. 

Biack  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the 
diandria-lngynia  clafs,  without  any 
flov/cr- petáis :  the  fruit  ítfelf  is  roundiíli 
and  rugofe,  and  difpofed  in  cluílers  :  it 
is  brou(;ht  from  ihe  dutch  fetilements  in 
the  ISaíl-Indies.  See  píate  CC.  fig.  3. 
The  conimon  white  pepper  is  fa(5liiious, 
being  ptcparcd  from  the  biack  in  the 
fuilüwing  manner  :  they  fteep  this  in  fea- 

V  ater,  expofed  to  ihc  heat  of  the  fun 
für  feveral  days,  ttll  the  rind  or  ouler 
bark.  looftns ;  they  then  take  it  out,  and 
when  it  is  half  dry,  rub  it  till  the  rind 
fulls  off }  then  they  dry  the  white  fruit, 
nnd  the  remains  of  the  rind  blow  away 
like  chaff.  A  great  deal  of  the  heat  of 
the  pepper  is  taken  oíF  by  lliis  procefsj 
fo  ihat  the  white  kind  ¡s  fitter  for  many 
purpofes  ihan  ihe  biack.  However,  there 
¡s  a  (ort  cf  native  white  pepper,  produced 
on  a  fpecies  of  the  fame  plant,  which  is 
much  betíer  than  the  faflitious,  and  in- 
decd  l'tile  inferior  to  the  black', 

The  loog  pepper  is  a  dried  fi  uít  of  an 
in:"h  or  an  inch  and  an  half  in  lengih, 
and  aboiit  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  goofe- 
qiiill ;  it  is  of  a  browniíh-grey  colour, 
cylindrical  in  figure,  and  faid  to  be  pro- 
duced on  a  plant  of  the  fame  genus. 
Pepper  is  principally  ufed  by  us  in  food, 
to  aííift  digeílion  ;  but  the  people  in  the 
Ealt  Indies  elleem  it  as  a  ftomachic,  and 
drink  a  ílrong  infufion  of  it  in  water  by 
way  of  giving  them  an  appetite  :  they 
have  alfü  a  way  of  raaking  a  ficry  fpiiít 


of  fermcnted  frefli  pepper  with  water, 
which  they  ufe  for  the  fame  purpofe?, 
They  have  alfo  a  way  of  preferving  the 
common  and  long  pepper  in  vinegar,  and 
eating  them  afterwards  at  meáis. 
Common  pepper  pays  a  duty,  on  impor- 
tation,  ofzs.  perponndj  but  if 

imported  immediately  from  the  place  of 
growth  in  britiíh  /hipping,  it  pays  only 

d.  per  pound.    Long  pepper  pays, 

on  importation,  a^^d.  the  pound  j  and 

draws  back,  on  exportation, 

Chiapa  VtvvEKy  is  thought  to  be  the  fame 
with  Jamaica-pepper. 

Ja?naica^zv?í.K,  fimenia,  i n  botany.  See 
the  article  Pimenta. 

índiaji  Pepper,  or  Gui?ica  Pepper,  cap- 
ficum,  in  botany.    See  Capsicum. 

Foor  maiCs  Pepper,  or  Pepper  wort,  a 
ñame  given  to  lepidium.  See  Lepidium^ 

/r/?^ír-PEPPER,  is  only  a  fpecies  of  fedum, 
or  houfe  leek. 

Pepper-bird,  the  engliíh  ñame  of  aTpe- 
cics  of  ramphaílos,  with  a  yellow  rump. 
See  the  article  Ramphastos. 
All  the  fpecies  of  ramphaítos  are  fond 
of  pepper,  but  this  eats  it  the  moíl  vora- 
cioufly  of  them  all ;  whence  its  engliíh 
ntime  :  it  is  about  the  fize  of  our  jack- 
daw ;  and  its  beak  is  fix  inches,  rr  more, 
in  length,  and  three  inches  in  diametcr 
at  the  bafe. 

Pepper-eel,  ¡n  the  hiftory  of  anímal- 
cules,  a  fpecies  of  enchelis,  found  in 
pepper-water  and  oiher  vegetable  infu- 
fions.  See  the  aiticles  Enchelis  ^nd 
Pepper-water. 

Pepper-mint,  a  fpecies  cf  minr.  See  the 
article  MiNT. 

Pepper-water,  a  liquor  prepared  in  the 
foUowing  manner,  for  microfcopical  ob- 
fervations  :  put  common  black  pepper, 
grofsly  powdered,  into  an  open  vefi'el  fo 
as  to  cover  the  botlom  of  it  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  put  to  it  rain  or  river  water, 
till  it  covers  ¡tan  inch  ;  fiiake  or  ftir  the 
whole  well  together  at  the  firft  mixing, 
but  never  dillurb  it  afterwards  :  let  the 
vefiel  be  expofed  to  the  air  uncovered  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  there  will  be  feen  a 
pellicle  or  thin  íkin  fwimmíng  on  the 
furface  of  the  liquor,  looking  of  feveral 
colours. 

This  is  a  congeries  of  multitudes  of 
fmall  animalsj  and  being  examined  by 
the  roicrofcope,  will  be  feen  all  in  mo- 
tion  :  the  animáis,  at  fiift  fight,  are  fo 
fmall  as  not  to  be  diftioguiíliable,  unlefs 
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to  the  greateíl  magnifiers ;  but  they  grow 
daüy  till  they  arrive  at  their  full  fize. 
Their  numbers  are  alfo  continually  in- 
crcafmg,  tíll  the  whole  furface  of  the  li- 
qiior  is  full  of  thein,  to  a  confiderahle 
depth.  When  difturbed  they  will  fome- 
times  all  dart  down  to  the  bottom,  but 
they  foon  after  come  up  to  the  furface 
again.  The  íkin  appears  fooncíHn  warm 
vventher,  and  ihf  animáis  grow  the 
quickeft  5  but  in  the  fcvereít  cold  it  vviil 
íiicceed,  ur.lefs  the  wattir  freezes. 
Abcut  tifa  cjuantity  of  a  pin'*s  hcad  of  this 
fcum,  takcn  up  on  ihe  nib  oF  a  new  pen, 
ci  thcíipofa  hair-pencsl,  is  lo  be  laid 
on  a  pluc  of  clear  glafs ;  and  if  applleii 
firii  10  íhe  ihird  magnifier,  ihen  to  the 
fecond,  and,  finally,  to  the  nift,  will 
íhew  the  diíFerent  anínulcules  it  contain?, 
of  fevcrd  kinds  and  fii?pes  as  well  as  fi7es, 

PEPSIS,  atnong  phyficians,  denojes  the 
concüfllon  of  food  or  huniours  in  the 
body.    Scp  the  article  Conccction. 

PEPUS,  01  Peibus,  al^ke  fituated  on  the 
contines  of  Livonia,  has  a  comniunica- 
tion  '.viih  the  gulph  of  Fiidand,  and  the 
\:\kc  Wcrfero  in  the  dominions  ofRunii. 

PEOyiGNY,  a  town  of  Pic?rdy,  in 
Frunce,  fifteen  miles  fputh  of  Abbeville. 

PERA,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conllanti- 
nople,  vihere  ainbaíladois  and  cliilílians 
ufaally  rclidc. 

PERAMBULATION.  ín  law,  fignifies 
the  walkingabout  a  foreft,  parifli,  or  the 
like,  by  jidiices  or  othcrs,  in  order  to 
ir*ark  dov/n  and  preferve  the  limlts  and 
bcunds  thereof. 

Perambulatione  facienda,  a  wilt 
commandiiig  the  ílienff  to  make  peram- 
bulaticn,  in  order  to  fettle  the  bounds  of 
two  adjoinirig  manors. 
This  writ  is  on!y  iíTued,  where  the  two 
lords  of  the  manors  agree  to  fuch  peram- 
bulatlon  j  for  if  either  of  ihi-m  refuíe, 
the  other  fliall  have  the  writ  de  raiionabi- 
libus  divifi?.    See  RationabimeuSí 

PERAMBULATOR,  in  furveying,  an 
-  inílniment  for  meafuring  dittances,  calU 
ííd  alio  pedometcr,  vvay-wifer,  and  fur- 
veyin;^  wheel. 

Ir  confirts  of"^  v.-heel  AA  (pl.  CXCVIL 
íig.  I.  n**  I.)  two  feet  feven  intlies  and  a 
hnjf  in  diaineterj  confí-quently,  half  a 
pole,  or  tight  fí;et  ihree  inchfS  in  cir- 
cumference.  On  une  end  cf  ihe  axis  is 
a  nut,  three  quarteis  of  an  inch  in  día- 
meter,  and 'divided  irto  eíglu  íeeih  5 
which,  upon  movíng  the  vvhtel  round, 
fall  into  iñe  eight  teeih  of  anoiher  nut  c 
(ib'ul,     X.)  fixed  on  one  end  of  an  iron^ 
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rod  Q ,  and  thus  tarn  the  rod  once  roundi 
in  the  time  the  wheel  makes  one  revolu- 
tion.  This  rod,  lying  along  a  groove 
in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the  ¡nftru-v 
ment,  under  the  dotted  line,  has  at  it3 
cther  end  a  fquare  hole,  into  which  ii- 
fitted  the  end  ¿>  of  a  fmall  cylinder  P. 
This  cylinder  is  dirpoíed  (ibid^  3.) 
imder  the  dial -píate  of  a  movement,  at 
ihe  end  cf  the  carriage  B,  in  fuch  a  man-' 
ncr  as  to  be  moveabie  about  its  axis:  iti* 
end  a  is  cut  into  a  perpetual  fcrew, 
which  falllng  into  the  thiity-two  teeih 
of  a  wheel  perpendicular  thereto,  upon 
driving  the  inftrument   forward,  that 
wheel  makes  a  revolution  each  fixícenth 
polc;    On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pi. 
Ilion  wiíh  fix  teeth,  which,  falling  inio 
the  teeth  of  anolher  wheel  of  fixty  teet^ 
can  its  it  round  every  hundred  and  fi 
eih  pole,  or  half  a  mile. 
This  laíl  wheel,  carrying  a  hand  or  Ín- 
dex round  vvith  ¡t  over  the  divifions  of  a 
dial  píate,  whofe  cúter  limb  is  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  fixty  parís,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  one  hundred  and  fixty 
poles,  poinis  out  the  number  of  poles 
pafl'cd  over.  Again,  on  the  axis  of  this 
iaft  wheel  is  a  pinion,  containing  tweoty 
lecth,  which,  falling  into  the.tceihof 
a  third  wheel,  which  haih  forty  teelb, 
drives  it  once  round  in  three  hundríd 
and  twenty  poles,  or  a  mile.    On  the 
axis  üf  this  whtel  is  a  pinion  cf  twc!. 
teeth,  which,  falÜng  into  the  teeth  ^ 
fourlh  wheel,  having  feventy-two  teti  , 
drives  it  once  round  in  twelve  miles. 
This  fourth  wheel,  carrying  another  ín- 
dex over  the  inner  limb  of  the  dial-plate, 
divided  into  twelve  for  miles,  and  each 
mile  fubdivided  into  halves,  qiiarUií, 
and  furlongs,  ferves  to  regiíler  therevc» 
lutions  of  the  other  hand,  and  to  keep 
account  of  the  half  miles  and  miles  paíT» 
ed  over  as  far  as  twelve  miles. 
The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  obviout 
from  iis  conílru6lion.   Its  proper  office 
is  in  the  furveying  of  roads  and  large 
dlíbnces,  where  a  great  deal  oíexpedi* 
tion,  and  not  mucli^  accuracy,  is  re* 
quired.    It  is  evident,  that  driving  it 
along,  and  obíerving  the  hands,  has  tbt 
fame  effcól  as  dragging  the  chain,  and 
taking  account  of  ihe  chains  aiid  ünks. 
Its  advantages  are  its  handinefs  and  ex- 
■  pedition  5  its  contrivance  is  fiicb,  that 
it  may  be  fiUed  to  the  wheel  of  a  coach, 
in  which  It  te  it  performs  its  oílice,  ard 
mea  fu  res  tlie  lOad  without  any  trouble 
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PER  ARSiN  ET  THESiN,  ín  mufic.  Per 
arfin,  in  a  fong,  counterpoint,  figure, 
gff.  is  when  the  notes  afcend  from  grave 
to  ácute  5  and  per  thefin,  when  they  de- 
fcend  from  acute  to  grave. 

PERCA,  ihe  pearch,  in  íchthyology,  a 
genus  of  the  acanthopterygíous  order  of 
fiíhes,  the  charafters  of  which  are,  that 
the  branchioftege  membrane  on  each  fide 
contains  í'even  bones,  and  the  back  has 
one  or  two  fins. 

Befides  thí  common  pearch,  this  genus 
coraprehends  the  lucius  and  lucioperca. 
SeeLucius  and  Lucioperca. 
The  pearch  is  diftinguiíhed  by  feveral 
tranfverfc  ftreaks,  and  by  having  the 
belly-fins  red:  it  grows  in  fomc  places 
to  a  foot  and  an  half  in  Icngth,  and  ¡s 
confiderably  thick  in  proporiion  5  but  its 
more  ufual  fizc  is  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length  :  its  noftrils  are  large  and  patu- 
lous,  and  nearer  the  eyes  ihan  the  cxtrc- 
mity  of  the  fnout. 

PERCASLAW,  orPEREjESLAwi  a  city 
of  the  ükrain,  in  RuíTia,  forty-four 
miles  foulh-eaft  of  Kiof. 

PERCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  fírft  and 
moft  fimple  aá  of  the  mlnd,  whereby 
it  perceives  or  is  conícious  of  its  ideas. 
See  the  article  Idea. 

In  haré  percepiion,  the  niind  is  for  the 
moft  part  only  pafiive ;  yet  impreíTions 
made  on  the  fcnfes  caufe  no  perception, 
unlefs  they  are  taken  notice  of  by  the 
mind,  as  we  fee  in  thofe  vvho  are  in- 
tenily  Inified  in  the  contemplation  of  cer- 
tain  objeñs.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  ideas  we  receive  by  per- 
cepiion are  often  altered  by  the  judg- 
menl,  vvithoui  our  taking  notice  of  it  ; 
fo  that  we  lake  that  for  the  percepiion 
of  our  fenfes,  which  is  but  an  idea  form- 
eti  by  ihe  judgment:  thus,  a  man  who 
reads,  or  hears,  wíth  attention,  takes 
litile  notice  of  the  charaf^ers  or  founds, 
but  of  the  ideas  excited  ¡n  him  by  ihem. 
Sec  ihe  article  Judgment. 
The  facuhy  of  perception  feems  to  be 
that  which  conltitutes  the  dlltinéíion  be- 
tween  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  nature.  Perception  is 
alio  the  firft  ftep  towards  knowledge, 
and  the  inlet  of  all  the  matsrials  of  it  5 
fo  that  the  fewer  fenfes  a  man  has,  and 
thedullerthe  impreífions  that  are  made 
by  them  are,  the  more  remote  he  is  from 
that  knovvledge  which  is  to  be  found  in 
othcr  men.  See  KNOVVLEDr.E. 
PERCH,  or  Pearch,  perca,  S^e  Perca. 


Perch,  a  meafure  of  length.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Measure. 

PERCHANT,  among  fowlers,  denotes  a 
decoy-bird,  which  being  taftened  by  the 
foot,  flutters  about  the  place  to  draw 
other  birds  to  it. 

PERCHE,  a  territory  of  Orleanois,  bound- 
ed  by  Normandy  on  the  north. 

PERCOLATION,  the  fame  with  filtra* 
tion.    See  the  article  FiLTRATiON. 

PJERCÜSSION,  in  mechanics,  the  impref- 
fion  a  body  makes  in  falling  or  ftrikíng 
upon  another,  or  the  fliock  of  two  bodies 
in  motion.  See  the  anide  MoTiON. 
Percuflion  is  either  dire¿l  or  oblique; 
dire6>,  when  the  impulfe  is  given  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  con- 
ta6l  5  and  oblique,  when  it  is  given  ín  a 
line  oblique  to  the  point  of  contadt. 
See  the  anide  Center. 
The  ratio  which  an  oblique  ftroke  bears 
to  a  perpendicular  one,  is  as  the  fine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  lo  the  radius, 
Thus,  let  (phte  CXCVI.  fig.  6.)  be 
the  fide  of  any  body  on  which  an  ob- 
lique forcé  falls,  wiih  the  direélion  d 
draw  de  "SX  right  angles  tOí^^,  a  per- 
pendicular let  fall  from  d  to  the  body  to 
be  moved,  and  make  ad  the  radius  of  a 
circle  5  it  is  plain  that  the  oblique  forcé 
dtíf  by  the  laws  of  compofition  and  re - 
folution  of  motions,  will  be  refolved  into 
the  two  forces  d  c  and  b  d-^  of  which 
de,  being  paraliel  to  ah^  haih  no  energy 
or  forcé  to  move  that  body  5  and,  confe- 
quently,  db  expreífes  all  the  power  of 
the  ftroke  or  impulfe  on  the  body  to  be 
moved:  but  db\s  the  right  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  dab  \  wherefore  the 
oblique  forcé  da^  to  one  falling  perpen- 
dicularly,  is  as  the  finé  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  to  íhe  radius. 
PER  DELiquiUM.  See  Deliquium. 
PERDIX,  the  partridge.   See  the  article 

Partridce. 
PERDüES,  or  Enfans  PERDUEs.  See 

the  article  Forelorn  hope. 
PEREGRINE,  among  aftrologers,  a  term 
applied  to  a  planet,  when  found  in  a 
fign  where  it  has  none  of  its  five  efl'en-  , 
tial  digniiies. 
PEREMPTORY,  ín  law,  where  joíned 
to  a  fubljaniivc,  denotes  a  final  and  de- 
termínate aé>,  without  any  hope  of  rc- 
rewipg  or  altering  the  fame ;  thug  w* 
.  find  pereroptory  day,  a<5lion,  mandamos, 
Gfr.  in  our  law-books,  But  yet  there 
may  be  what  is  called  a  puíting  off  a  pe- 
reniptory,  when  the  matttr  cannct  be 
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fpoken  to  at  the  day  fixed,  on  account 
of  oiher  biifínefs;  anct  this  is  done  by 
motion  of  the  party,  that  the  court  will 
give  a  farther  day  without  prejudi'ce  to 
him. 

PERENNIAL,  ín  botany,  is  applied  to 
thofe  plants  whofe  roots  will  abide  many 
years,  whether  thcy  retain  their  leaves 
in  winter  or  Jiot:  thofe  which  retain 
their  leaves  are  called  ever  greens ;  but 
fuch  as  caft  their  leaves,  are  called  deci- 
Onous,  orperdifols.  Some  of  thefe  have 
annual  ftalks,  which  die  to  the  root  every 
autumn,  and  íhoot  iip  agaín  ¡n  the  fpringj 
to  which  Jungius  gives  the  title  of  radix 
reflibilís. 

Perennial  wiNDS.  SeeWiND. 

PERETERION,  a  ñame  which  chirurgi- 
cal  wriiers  give  to  the  perforating  part 
of  the  trepan.    See  the  article  Trepan. 

PERFECT,  fomelhing  to  which  nothing 
is  wanting  j  or  that  has  all  the  requi- 
ntes of  its  natiire  and  kind, 

PERFECT,  in  arithmetic.  Perfeél  number 
18  that,  áll  whofe  aliquot  parís  added  to- 
gether,  make  the  faine  number  with  the 
number  whereof  they  are  fuch  parís. 

Perfect  preterit  tense,  in  gram- 
mar.    See  the  article  Preterit. 

Perfect,  in  mufic,  denotes  fomething  that 
iills  and  fatisfies  the  mind  and  the  ear  :  in 
which  feníe  we  fay,  perfe¿l  cadenee,  pei- 
fefl  concord,  fefr. 

The  antients  liad  two  kinds  of  concords, 
the  major  and  minor,  and  each  of  thefe 
again  was  eiiher  perfeft  or  imperfefí^. 
The  word  peifcól,  when  Joined  to  the 
words  mode  and  time,  ufually  exprcíTes 
triple  time,  or  meafurc ;  in  oppofition 
to  double  time,  which  they  called  im- 
perfcí6f.  See  the  article  Time. 
PERFECTION,  the  ftate  or  quality  of  a 
thing  peifcf^.  See  the  laft  article. 
Perteéiion  is  divided,  according  to  Chau- 
vinus,  into  phyfical,  moral,  and  meta- 
phyfícal.  Phyfical  or  natural  perfeflion, 
is  that  whereby  a  thing  has  all  its  pow- 
crs  or  faciilties,  and  thofe  too  in  fiill  vi- 
gó'»r;  and  all  ¡ts  parís  both  principal 
and  fecondary,  and  thofe  in  their  due 
proporlion,  conftitu'ion,  6ff.  in  which 
feníe  man  is  f^id  to  be  perfe6>,  when  he 
has  a  found  mind  in  a  found  body. 
This  perfeílion  is  by  the  fchocls  fre- 
quenlly  termcd  tnfynrinfi,  becaufe  a  thing 
is  enabled  thereby  to  perform  all  its  ope- 
ratiops. 

Moral  perftílion  is  an  eminent  degrce 
oí  virtue  or  moral  goodnefs,  to  which 
roen  arrivc  by  repeatcd  a^s  of  picty,  be* 
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nefícence,  C^c,  This  is  ufually  fuhdí. 
vided  ínto  abfolute  or  inherent,  which 
is  aé^ually  in  him  to  whom  we  atíribiite 
il ;  in  imputative,  which  exifts  in  fomc 
other,  and  not  in  him  it  is  attribuied  to. 
Metaphyfical,  tranfcendental,  oreíTential 
perfeélioh,  is  the  poíTeíTion  of  all  the  ef- 
fentíal  attributes,  or  of  all  the  parís  ne- 
ceíTary  to  the  integrity  of  a  fubftance  j 
or  it  is  that  whereby  a  thing  has  or  is 
provided  of  every  thing  belonging  to  its 
nature.  This  is  eiiher  abfolute,  where 
all  imperfe¿^ion  is  excluded,  fuch  is  the 
perfeélion  of  God;  or  fecwidum  quid^ 
and  in  its  kind. 

PERFIDIA,  in  mufic,  a  tcrm  borrowcd 
from  the  Italians,  fignifying  an  affedlion 
of  doing  always  the  fame  thing,  of 
purfuing  the  fanie  defign,  continuing  the 
lame  motion,  the  fame  fong,  the  fame 
pafíage,  and  the  fame  figures  of  notes. 
Such  are  the  ftiíF  or  conftrained  bnfies. 
as  ihole  of  chacones,  becaufe  depending 
wholly  on  the  caprice  of  the  compofer. 

PERFORANS  manus,  in  anatomy,  a 
mufcle  of  the  fingers,  being  the  flexor  of 
the  third  phalanx,  called  alfo  profundus  j 
which,  arifing  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  of  the  ulna,  and  dividing  inío 
four  tendons,  perforates  the  tendons  of 
the'  perforatus  manus,  and  is  infcrted 
into  the  bcginning  of  the  third  phalanx 
of  the  four  fingers,  See  the  anide 
Perforatus,  ^c» 

Perforans  PEDIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle 
of  the  toes,  being  the  flexor  of  the  third 
phalanx  :  its  origin  is  from  the  hindcr 
furface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia: 
towards  the  middle  it  is  divided  into  four 
tendons,  and  thefe  perfórate  the  tendoni 
of  the  perforatus  pedis,  and  are  after- 
wards  terminated  in  the  third  phalanx. 

PERFORATUS  manus,  in  anatomy,  a 
mufcle  of  the  fingers,  called  alfo  fubli- 
mis,  being  the  flexor  of  the  fccond  pha- 
lanx, arifing  from  the  internal  condylc 
of  the  humerus,  and  the  radius :  it  is 
divided  into  four  tendons,  which  are  in- 
feríed  into  the  fecond  phalangcs  of  íhe 
four  fingm.    See  Flexor,  feTf. 

Perforatus  pedís,  in  anatomy,  a  muf- 
cle of  the  toes,  being  the  flexor  of  the  fe- 
cond phalanx,  arifing  from  thelowerand 
inner  furface  of  the  calcancum.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  tendons,  which  are  per- 
forated.and  is  terminated  in  the  bones  of 
the  fecond  phalanx; 

PERFUME,  fvff.tus,  an  agreeable  artificial 
odour,  affeRing  the  organ  of  fmelling. 
The  generality  of  pti  fumes  are  maile  up 
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of  OHiík,  ambergrife,  cív^t,  rofe  and  ce- 
dar-woods,  orange-flowers,  jafmín,  jon- 
quils,  tuberofes,  and  other  odoriferous 
flowers:  thofe  drugs  comnionly  called 
aromatics,  fuch  as  ftorax,  frankincenfe, 
benzoin,  cloves,  mace,  enter  the 
compofition  of  a  perfume :  fome  are  alfo 
compofed  of  aromatic  herbs  or  Icaves, 
as  lavender,  marjoram,  fage,  thyme, 
hyíTop,  ^<r. 

perfumes  were  antiently  very  much  in 
ufe:  but  fmce  people  are  become  fenfible 
of  the  hann  they  do  to  the  head,  they  are 
generally  difufed  among  us;  however 
they  are  ftill  common  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Perfumes,  ín  pharmacy,  are  topical  or 
external  remedies,  compofed  of  certain 
powders  and  gíims,  which  being  mixed 
together,  and  thrown  on  the  coals,  pro- 
duce a  vapour  and  fmoke  of  great  ufe 
in  feveral  diTeafes,  There  are  dry  per- 
fumes made  up  in  troches,  pills,  ¿fr.  of 
olibanura,  maftic,  olives,  &c.  and  moift 
vifcuous  ones  mixed  with  the  juices  of 
herbs, 

By  means  of  an  oil  diftilled  from  tartar, 
Boerhaave  obferves,  that  rich  perfumes 
may  not  only  be  exalted,  but  that  muík 
and  civet  may  have  their  fcent  invigo- 
rated  after  being  decayed,  by  fufpending 
them  in  a  jakes. 

PERGA,  a  port-town  of  european  Turky, 
in  the  provinceof  Albina,  oppofite  to  the 
iíland  of  Coifu,  in  eaíi  long.  21^,  nonh 
lat.  39*^  20'. 

PERGAMUS,  an  antientcity  of  the  leíTer 
Afia,  in  the  province  of  Phrygia,  fitu- 
ated  norlh  of  Sniyrna. 

PERIAGOGE,  or  Peribole,  in  rhe- 
toric,  is  ufed  where  many  things  are  ac- 
cumulated  into  one  period  which  might 
have  been  divided  into  feveral. 

fERIANTHIÜM,  in  botany,  expreñts 
that  fort  of  cup  cf  a  flower  which  eithtr 
confifts  of  feveral  leaves,  or  elfe  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  feveral  fegments,  and 
furrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  flovirer. 
Sce  the  article  Calyx. 

pERIAPTÓN,  TTCfiaTtrov,  a  kind  of  me- 
dicine othervvife  called  periamma,  or 
amulet,  which  being  tied  about  ihe  neck, 
is  fuppofed  to  preven t  or  cure  difeafes. 
See  tlie  article  Amulet. 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  mem- 
branaceous  bag,  loofely  including  the 
heart,  and  fimated  in  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  the  thorax,  between  the 
lwo  lobes  of  the  hings.  See  Heart. 
The  figure  of  the  pericaidlum  is  conic, 
]if;e  that  cf  (he  {leari  itfelf.   Its  fize  is 


fuch  as  can  conveníently  contain  theíieart 
without  prcfling  upon  it.  It  is  connerf- 
ed  with  the  mediaftinum,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  diaphragm,  and  with  the 
large.veíTels  of  the  hearr,  which,  toge- 
ther  with  this  covering,  fultain  alfo  the 
heart  itielf  in  its  place.  In  beaíts  of  moft 
kinds,  the  heart  is  not  at  all  connefled 
with  the  diaphragm  by  its  pericardium. 
The  pericardium  is  compofed  cf  a  double 
membrane  j  the  exterior  one  is  common 
with  the  pleura  and  mediaftinum  j  the 
interior  one  is  proper,  hibricous,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  coats  of  the  largcc 
veíTels.  This  membrane,  when  expand- 
ed  upon  the  finger,  frequently  difcovers  a 
great  number  of  foraminula  or  iittle  aper- 
tures,  The  arieries  and  veins  of  the  pe- 
ricardium are  from  thofe  of  the  mediaíti- 
num  and  diaphragm,  and  its  nervcs  are 
alfo  from  the  diaphragmatics.  Its  lym- 
phatics  all  run  10  the  ihoracic  du¿l. 
The  ufes  of  the  pericardium  are>  i.  To 
fupport  the  heart  in  a  pendulous  ílaie» 
efpecially  when  we  lie  down.  2.  To 
defcnd  the  heart  from  the  cold  air  takcn 
in  at  the  lungs.  3.  To  pieferve  it  frora 
being  injured  by  water,  by  matter,  or 
any  other  extraneous  fluid  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax.  And,  4.  Toconiain  the 
liquor  of  the  pericardium,  as  it  is  called, 
which  ferves  to  facilítate  the  moticns  of 
the  heart, 

The  liquor  of  the  pericardium  is  a  fluid 
refembling  in  appenrance  water  in  whicli 
raw  flefli  had  betn  waflied.  The  ana- 
tomical  writers  in  general  deduce  this 
fluid  from  certain  glands  fiiuated  either  in 
the  pericardium,  or  in  the  heart  itielf  j 
-but  as  thefc  glands  are  not  to  be  found, 
Heifter  thinks  it  more  ratibnal  lo  íiippofe 
that  it  is  expréflcíl  out  of  the  auricles  of 
the  heart  in  its  fyftole.  The  pericar- 
dium is  found  fometimes  in  long  he6lics 
to  cohere  with  the  fuhfliance  of  the  heart  5 
and  there  are  accounts  of  its  having  been 
wiiolly  wanling. 

PERICARPIA,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame 
with  epicarpia.    See Epicarpium. 

PERICARPIUM,  among  botaniíb,  a  co- 
vering or  cafe  for  the  feeds  of  plants.  It 
is  the  germen  of  the  piftil  enlarged  :  there 
are  no  lefsthan  nine  fpecies  of  pericarpia: 
I.  A  caplulc.  2.  A  conceptaculum. 
A  pod,  4.  A  legumen.  5.  A  nut.  ¿. 
A  drupe,  7.  An  apple.  8.  A  berry. 
9.  A  ftrobilus.    See  Capsule,  &c. 

PERICHORUS,  in  antiquity,  a  ñame 
given  by  the  Grceks  to  their  profane 
gamcs  and  combats,  that  is,  10  fuch  as 
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were  not  confecrated  to  any  of  the  Gods. 
See  thearticle  Games. 
PERICRANIUM,  ¡n  anatomy,  a  thick 
folid  coat,  or  membrane,  covering  the 
outfide  of  the  cranium  or  íkull.  See  the 
article  Sxull. 

Some  cali  ¡t  by  the  5[eneral  ñame  of  peri- 
orteum,  becaufe  of  its  adhering  to  the 
bone:  others  divide  it  into  two  mem- 
branes,  ihe  iinder  one  whereof  immedi- 
ately  invelting  the  íkull  they  cali  peri- 
ofteum,  and  the  iipper  pericranium.  In 
eíFe¿\it  is  one  double  membrane,  confill- 
ing,  as  moft  oihers  do,  of  two  eoais.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  have  its  origin  from  the  du- 
ra mater,  which  paíTmg  through  the  fu- 
tures  of  the  íkull,  by  means  of  feveral 
filaments,  forms  this  thick  membrane  j 
at  leaíi  it  ¡3  found  connefled  to  the  dura 
mater,  by  fibres  tranfmitted  from  it  to 
the  membrane  thro'  the  futures.  About 
the  origin  of  the  temporal  mufclcs,  the 
coats  of  the  pericranium  part;  the  outer 
paífmg  over  thofe  mufcles,  and  the  inner 
liill  adhering  clofe  to  the  cranium.  See 
the  article  Periosteum. 

PERIDROME,  peridromusy  in  antíent  ar- 
chiteflure,  the  ípace,  gallery,  alley,  or  the 
like,  in  a  peiiptere,  between  the  columns 
andthewal!.     -  ' 

PERIGEE,  perigaum,  ín  aflronomy,  that 
point  of  the  fun's  or  moon^s  orbit,  wbere- 
in  they  are  at  their  leaft  diftance  from 
the  earth,  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppoíed 
to  apogee.  See  the  article  Apogee. 
In  the  antient  altronomy,  perígee  denotes 
that  point  in  a  planetas  orbit,  wherein  the 
center  of  its  epicycle  is  at  the  leaft  dif- 
tance from  the  earth.    See  the  article 

PtOLEMAIC  SYSTEM. 

PERIGRAPHE,  a  word  ufually  under- 
ftood  to  ex[)ref8  a  carelefs  or  iiiaccurate 
delineation  cf  anyihing;  biit  in  Vefalius 
it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  white  linep  or  im- 
preíTions  that  appear  in  the  mufculug  rec- 
tus  of  the  abdomen, 

PERIGUEUX,  a  city  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Guienne^  capital  of  tlie  tcr- 
ritory  of  Perigord,  fnuated  on  the  rivtr 
Lríle,  in  eaíl  long.  25',  norih  lar.       i  j'. 

PERIHELÍUM,  in  aftronomy,  that  pomt 
of  a  planetas  or  comet's  orbit,  wherein  it 
is  in  ití5  leaft  dilíancé  from  the  fon;  in 
which  fenfe  it  ftands  in  cppofilion  to 
aphelium.  See  the  article  Aphelii;m. 
The  antient  aftronorners,  on  account  of 
their  fnppofing  the  earth  in  the  cenrtr  of 
the  fyftfin,  inllead  of  ihis  lerm  ufed  ih-t 
cf  perigxum.    S.e  the  anide  Perígee, 


PERIMETER,  in  geometry,  íhe  boundi 
or  limits  of  any  figure  or  body,  See  the 
article  Figure, 

The  perimeter  of  furfaces  or  figures  are 
lines,  thofe  of  bodies  are  furfaces.  iñ 
circular  figures,  inftead  of  perimeter,  we 
fay  circumference,  or  periphery,  See  the 
article  Circumference. 

PERIN^UM,  or  Perineum,  in  anato. 
my,  the  fpace  between  the  anus  and  the 

'  parts  of  generation,  divided  into  two 
equal  lateral  divifions,  by  a  very  diftinfi 
line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  fe- 
males.  The  perinasum  is  fubjeft  to  la- 
ceration  in  a  difiicult  birth,  In  this  part 
an  operation  is  performed,  calied  a  pune- 
ture  of  the  perinasum,  or  perforation 
made  into  the  urethra  and  bladder,  to 
difcharge  the  uriñe  when  it  is  fupprcflcd, 
See  the  articles  Delivery,  Ischury, 
Paracentesis,  and  PuNCTURE. 
But  the  principal  diforders  to  which  this 
part  is  fubjedl,  are  abfceíTes  and  fiftuhs. 
See  the  articles  Abscess  and  Fístula, 

PERINDE  valere,  a  term  in  the  eccieli. 
aíHcal  law,  fignifying  a  difpenfation  toa 
clerk,  who,  being  deficieni  in  his  capaci» 
ty,  is  neverihelefs  de  fa¿lo  admitted  toa 
benefice,  or  other  ecclefiaftical  funílioii, 

PERIOCHA,  tr«fo;ic>j,  an  argumcnt  in- 
dicating  fhe  fum  of  a  difcourfe, 

PERIüD,  in  aftronomy,  the  time  takfn 

úp  by  a  ftar  or  planet  in  making  a  revo- 

lution  round  the  fun  j  or  the  duration  of 

its  courfe  till  it  return  to  the  fame  poitit 

cf  its  orbit,    See  the  article  Orüit. 

The  periodical  'times  of  the  planets  round 

the  fun  are  as  follow :  ¡3- 

o-  o  3 
w      c  5, 

The  period  of     '  y»     ?  ? 

Mercury       —  87    23    15  53 

Venus     —       —    224    16   49  24 

The  earth     —       365     6     9  U 

Mnrs       —       —   686    23    27  3° 

Jvipiter        —        4531    3     20  i > 

Saturn     —    —   J0759     6   36  j6 

See  Mercury,  Venus, 

There  is  a  wonderful  harmony  hetwefn 

the  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun, 

and  their  periods  round  him  5  the  greal 

law  whereof  isj  that  the  fquares  of  ih:  . 

penodical  times  of  the  primary  plañe», 

are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  di* 

ftances  from  the  fun  ;  and  ükewife,  \\a 

fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  fe- 

condaries  of  any  planet,  are  to  each  other 

as  the  cubes  of  their  diftanccs  from  that 

primary.  This  harmony  among  the p'^^ 

ncts  is  one  of  the  greatcíl  coafirmations 
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of  the  copernican  hypothefis.    See  the 
article  CoPERNiCAN. 

'  For  the  períods  of  the  moon  and  fatellítes 
of  jupiter  and  faturn,  fee  the  articles 
Moon  and  Satellité. 
The  periods  of  feveral  comets  are  now 
pretiy  well  afcertained,    See  Comet. 

Pkriod,  in  chronology,  denotes  a  revolu- 
tion  of  a  certaín  number  o¿  years,  or  a 
feries  of  years,  whereby,  in  different  na- 
tions,  and  on  different  occafions,  time  is 
meafured  5  fuch  are  the  follov^íng. 

ialippic  Period,  a  Tyftem  of  feventy-íix 
years.  See  Calippic  perioO.  . 
The  cah'ppic  period  comprehends  48 
common  years,  and  z%  intercalary  ones, 
940  Umations,  and  21759  days.  See 
thearticle  Cyclé. 

Conftantinopolita?!  Period.  See  the  artícle 
Julián  Period* 

dmyfian  Period,  or  (^¡¿lorian  PeriOí), 
a  lyftem  of  532  lunse-íblar  and  ¡ulian 
years,  which  beine:  elapfed,  the  charac- 
ters  of  the  moon  fali  agairi  upon  the  fame 
day  and  feria,  and  revolve  in  the  fame 
order,  according  to  ihe  opinión  of  the 
antients. 

This  period  is  otherwife  called  the  gréat 
pafchal  cycle,  becaufe  the  chriftian  church 
íirft  ufed  it,  to  find  the  true  time  of  the 
pafcha,  or  eafter,  The  fum  of  thefe 
years  arife  by  multipiying  together  the 
cydes  of  the  fu n  and  moon.  See  the 
article  Easter, 

Hippar chusas  Period,  a  fyftem  of  304 
years,  bolh  lunar  and  folar,  which  being 
elapfed,  Hipparchus  thought  that  the 
teckoning  by  the  lunar  moiion  vvould  co- 
incide again  with  the  folar  meafures. 
This  period  comprehends  3760  lunar 
months,  or  111039  days;  the  fum  of 
which  arifes  from  the  multiplicatíon  of 
the  calippic  period  by  4,  fubtraóling  uni- 
ty  from  the  produft. 

3^w/w« Period.    See  Julián. 

Period,  that  invented  by  Mstoií, 
being  the  fame  with  the  cycie  of  the  moon. 
See  the  article  Cycle, 

Period,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  fmall 
coinpafs  oFdifcourfe,  coniaining  a  per* 
fc6^  fenience,  and  diltinguiíhed  at  the 

*  cnd  by  a  point,  or  full  flop,  thus  (.)  ¡ 
and  its  members  or  diviñons  marked  by 
commas,  colons^  &c,  Sec  the  anieles 
PoiNT  and  Sentence. 
The  celebrated  dcfiniiiün  of  Ariftotle  íp, 
that  a  period  is  a  difcouríe  which  has 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  all 
fifible  ai  onc  riew.   And  De  Colonia 

VoL.  ni. 
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defines  a  period  a  íliort  but  peí  fe6^  feri* 
tence,  confifting  of  certain  parts  or  liiem- 
bers,  depending  one  upon  anoiher,  and 
conneóled  together  by  íbme  common  vin* 
culum. 

The  periods  allowed  in  oratory  are  three, 
a  period  of  two  membcrs,  called  by  the 
Greeks  dicolos,  and  by  the  Latins  bi- 
membris  ;  a  period  of  three  members, 
tricólos,  trimembris;  and  a  period  oí 
four,  tetracolos,  quadrimembris  í  how- 
ever,  it  is  poflible  to  introduce  a  period 
of  one  member,  called  by  Ariftotle  mo- 
nocolos,  or  fimple  period  5  but  it  wlll  bs 
reputed  a  fíaw,  and  is  a  thing  never 
praólifed  by  orators,    The  period  may 
íikewife  be  prolonged  to  íive  or  fix  mem- 
bers 5  but  then  it  changes  its  ñame,  and 
inftead  of  period  commences  what  they 
cali  a  periodical  difcourfe.    The  laws 
and  meafures  of  periods  are  pretty  ftri^- 
ly  regarded  by  orators,  particularly  thó 
antients.    In  oratory,  the  members  of  a 
period  fliould  be  equal,  or  nearly  fo,  that 
the  paufes,  or  refts  of  the  voice,  at  the 
clofe  of  each  member,  may  be  nearly 
equal ;  however,  in  writing  not  inlend- 
ecí  for  rehearfal,  this  is  not  regarded  5 
and  cortimon  difcourfe  admits  of  periods, 
both  longer  and  íhcrter  than  oratory, 
Periods  are  faid-to  be  round  or  fquare, 
according  to  their  different  cBconomy  and 
cadenees  :  fcjuare  period  is  that  confiíling 
of  three  or  four  eq'ual  members,  formal- 
ly  diftinguiíhed  from  each  other ;  and  a 
round  period  is  that  whofe  members  or 
parts  are  fo  conneíled  and  filted  into  eaeh. 
other,  as  that  the  ¡un6lure$  or  commif- 
fures  are  fcarce  feen,  but  the  whole  fides 
equally  round,  without  any  notable  ftops 
or  inequalities, 
Period  ¡s  al  fo  ufed  for  the  chara¿^er  (.) 
wherewith  the  periods  of  difcourfe  are 
terminated,  or  expreífed,  being  common- 
]y  called  a  full  ílop  or  point.    See  the 
article  Punctuatiún. 
Period,  in  numbers,  a  diftin£lión  mad« 
by  a  point,  orcomma,  after  every  fixth 
place  or  figure;  and  is  ufed  in  numer»- 
tion  for  the  readier  diftinguiíhing  and 
naming  the  feveral  figures  or  placef, 
which  fee  under  NuMERATiON, 
Period  of  a  dijeafe,  in  medicine,  is  the 
time  between  the  accefs  of  one  fit,  or  pa- 
roxyfm,  and  that  ofthe  nexf,  including 
the  entire  exacerbation,  decline,  and  in* 
termiffion,  or  remiífion.    Thefe,  in  fome 
diforders,  are  very  regulv  and  conftant, 
as  in  interjnitting  feversj  but  in  chro- 
24  H  nical 
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nica!  diforders,  more  irregular  and  un- 
certain,  as  ¡n  epilepfies  :  henee  fuch  dif- 
eafes  are  called  periodical. 

PeriO'd  of  the  hbody  is  its  circulation. 
See  the  anide  CiRCULATiON.- 

PERIODEÜTA,  a  cluuch-officer  among 
the  Greeks,  eílabljíKed  hy  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  in  íowns  where  there  were  no 
biíliops  5  being  a  kind  of  rural  deán. 

PERIODIC,  or  Periodical,  fomething 
that  terminates  and  comprehends  a  pe- 
riod:  fuch  is  a  periodic  month,  being  the 
rpace  of  time  wherein  the  moon  difpatches 
her  period ;  a  periodic  difeafe,  Éfr.  See 
Month,  Disease,  Period,  ^c. 

PERIOECI,  íETt^fatxot,  in  gjeography,  íuch 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  have  the 
fame  latitudes,  but  oppofite  longitudes  ; 
or  live  under  the  fame  parallel,  and  the 
fame  meridian,  but  in  different  femi- 
circles  of  that  meridian,  or  in  oppofite 
points  of  the  parallel.  Thefe  have  the 
lame  common  feafons  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  fiime  phasnomena  of  the 
heavcniy  bodies  5  but  when  it  is  noon- 
day  with  the  one,  it  is  midnight  with  the 
other,  there  being  twelve  hours  between 
them  in  an  eaft  or  weíl  direflion.  Thefe 
are  found  on  the  globe,  by  the  hour- 
index,  or  by  turning  the  globe  half 
round,  that  is  180  degrecs  either  way. 
See  the  arriele  Globe. 

PERIOPHTHALMIUM,  in  natural  hi- 
ítpry,  the  fame  with  the  niftltating  mem- 
brane.     See  the  anide  Nictitating 

MEÍvIBRANE. 

PERÍOS'TÉUM,  or  Periostium,  in 
anatomy,  a  nervous  vafculous  membrane, 
endued  with  a  very  quick  fenfe,  i.mmedi- 
ately  furroundíng,  in  every  part,  both  the 
internal  and  extérnal  furfaces  of  all  the 
bones  in  the  body,  excepting  oniy  fo 
much  of  the  teeth  as  íhnd  above  the 
gums,  and  the  peculiar  places  on  the 
bones,  in  which  the  mufclesare  inferted. 
It  is  henee  divided  into  the  external  and 
internal  periofteum,  and  where  it  exter- 
nalJy  furrounds  the  bones  of  the  íkull,  it 
Í3  generally  called  the  pericranium.  See 
the  article  Pericranium. 
This  membrane  ferves  to  conftitute  the 
firft  rudiments  of  the  bones  in  a  foetus  in 
iitero.  It  is  the  organ  of  fecretion  for  the 
bony  niatter,  as  the  membrana  adipofa 
is  for  the  fat :  a!l  the  bones,  during  the 
time  of  their  growih,  receiving  from  it 
their  niatter  of  accrction,  and  afterwards 
their  nutriment.  The  bbod-veífels  of 
the  periofteum  penétrate  in  innumerable 
places  into  the  bones  themlt^lves^  as  is 


evidently  feen  in  the  freíh  bones  of  chj[. 
dren.  The  fenfibility  in  the  bones  is 
wholly  owing  to  this  membrane  j  for 
when  divefted  of  this,  they  may  be  faw- 
ed,  cut,  or  burnt  without  pa¡n.  Itgive! 
the  determination  and  figure  to  boncF,  as 
is  evident  from  this,  that  when  it  is 
wounded,  exoítofes,  tophi,  and  caries 
arife  in  the  part.  The  periofteum  is  of 
'difterent  thicknefs  in  different  paits,  but 
in  general  the  internal  is  vsftly  thinner 
than  the  external,  and  ferves  to  nouriíh 
that  part  of  the  bones.  It  receives  alfo 
neives  and  blood  vefiels  from  the  oiit- 
fide,  through  certain  canals  in  the  fub. 
ftance  of  the  bones,  which  it  coinrauni. 
cates  to  the  marrow  in  fuch  as  have  any, 
It  is  generally  faid  to  arife  from  the  du- 
ra mater  of  the  brain  ;  but  Heifter  ihiiiks 
this  opinión  fcaice  right,  as  ihe  periofte- 
um is  evidently  formed  at  the  fame  time 
wiih  the  dura  mater  in  the  fa-tus. 

PERIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHY,  thatfy. 
ftem  taught  and  eftabliftied  by  Ariílolle, 
and  maintained  by  his  foüowers,  the  pe- 
ripateiics,  called  alfo  ariftotelians. 
The  greateft  and  bell  part  cf  Ariílolle's 
philofcphy,  he  is  faid  to  have  borrowed 
from  his  mafter  Plato.  Serranus  affirrn! 
confidently,  and  fays  that  he  is  able  lo 
demonftrate  it,  that  there  is  nothing  ex- 
quiftie  in  any  part  of  Ariftotle's  philofo- 
phy,  dialeólics,  ethics,  politics,  phyficí, 
or  metaphyfics,  but  is  found  in  Plato: 
and  of  this  opinión  are  many  of  the  an- 
tient  authors,Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sfr. 
Ariftotle's  philofophy  preferyed  itfelf  k 
puris  naturalibuSi  a  long  time,  noneofhis 
followers  or  commentators  having  dared 
to  make  any  innovation  therein,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  XlIIth  century,  vrhen 
it  began  to  be  new  modelled.  A  reform. 
ed  fyftem  of  peripateticifm  was  firft  in- 
troduced  into  the  fchoolsin  the  univerílty 
of  Paris,  from  whence  it  foon  fpreaii 
throughout  Europe,  and  has  fubfifted  ¡n 
the  univerfiiies  to  this  day,  under  the 
ñame  of  fchool  philofophy  ;  the  fouiída- 
tion  whereof  is  Ariftotle's  doélrinefie- 
quently  mifunderftcod,  and  oftner  mif- 
applied  :  but  of  thefe,  at  different  time', 
have  fprung  feveral  branche?,  as  the  tlio- 
mifts,  fcotifts,  nominalifts,  Éfr.  Ses  th: 
article  Thomists,  &c, 

PERIPETIA,  'UTspiTrtlstct,  in  the  drmh 
that  part  of  a  tragedy,  wherein  the  ac 
tion  is  turned,  the  plot  unravelkd,  anti 
the  wbole  concludes.  See  the  anide 
Catastrophe. 

The  qualities  of  the  peripetia  are,  that  it 
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be  probable  and  neceflaxy  ;  In  order  to 
vvhich  it  inuft  be  the  natural  rellilt,  at 
leall  the  eíFeft  of  the  foregoing  aaion,  or 
of  the  fubjefl  iifelf,  and  muíl  not  llart 
from  any  foreign  or  coliateral  caufe. 
The  peripetia  is  fometimes  induced  by 
remembrance  or  dilcovery,  and  fome- 
times  without  any  difcovery. 
PERIPHERY,  in  geometry,  the  circum- 
ference  of  a  circle,  ellipfcs,  or  any  other 
regular  curvilinear  figure.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  CtRCüMFERENCE,  ClR-CLE,  &C, 

PERIPHRASIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame 
with  circumlocution,  See  the  article 
Circum;.ocution. 

periploca,  clim3ing  dog's.  bañe, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria- 
digynia  clafs  of  p'^^^ts,  the  corolla  where- 
of  confiíts  oF  a  fingle  plañe  petal,  divided 
into  five  oblong,  linear,  truncated,  and 
emarginated  fegments ;  the  fruit  confiHs 

.'^of  lwo  large,  oblong,  ventricofe  foUicIes, 
lach  formed  of  a  fingle  valve,  and  con- 
taining  one  cell :  the  léeds  are  numerous, 
imbricated,  and  coronated  wíth  down  ; 
the  receptacle  is  longitudinal  and  capil- 
lary.  * 

PERIPNEUMONV,  in  medicine,  an  ín- 
flammation  of  the  lungs  aiiended  with  a 
weight  in  the  lungs,  a  difHculty  of  breaih- 
íng,  and  an  oppreífion  of  the  breaít, 
vviih  a  purulent  fpitting,  and  a  fever  ac- 
companied  with  a  cough.  When  the  in- 
flammation  affefts  both  the  lobes,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  lungs,  the  cafe  is 
defperale.  . 

The  peripneumon^  is  diílinguiílied  into 
twokindsj  one  of  which  has  its  feai  at 
ihe  extrcmity  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  is  called  the  true  peripneumony  ; 
and  the  olher  is  htuated  in  the  bronchial 
arterias,  and  is  called  the  fpurious  or 
baítard  peripneumony. 
The  true  peripneumony  is  often  cured  by 
a  critica!  refolution  and  concoftion  of  the 
njorhifjc  malter,  which  is  eilher  attenu- 
ated,  fo  as  to  be  returned  into  the  chan- 
nelsin  the  common  courfe  of  circulation, 
or  expeé^orated  by  coughing ;  which  may 
be  eafily  known  by  an  abatément  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  the  patient's  falüng  into 
gcntle  breathing  fweats. 
Copious  bleeding  is  the  moft  effc61ual  rs- 
medy  ¡n  the  beginning  of  this  diíeafe ; 
but  not  fo  proper  when  expetFloralion 
goes  on  fucceísfully,  becaufe  it  fometimes 
lupprelíes  it,  and  in  that  cafe  fudorifics 
thicken  the  matter  which  is  expeólorated, 
THe  motions  of  nature  o\ight  to  be  fol- 
lowed;  the  aliment  ought  10  be  more 


ílendér  and  thin  than  in  any  other  inflam- 
matory  difeafe  svhatlbever  \  common  whey 
is  fuíRcient  to  preferve  the  ftrength  of  the 
patientj  relaxing  aliments  are  proper, 
of  which  barley,  and  all  iVs  preparations, 
aie  the  beft.  Diurctics  that  have  not 
miich  acrimony  are  ufeful  ;  and  for  this 
inteniion,  an  infufion  of  fennel-roois  in 
warm  watei',  with  milk,  is  good.  If 
nature  relieves  by  a  diarrhoej,  without 
fmking  the  flrength  cf  the  patient,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  emollient  cJy- 
fters.  But  if  the  patient  is  neither  re- 
lieved  ñor  dies  in  eight  days,  the  inflam- 
mation  will  end  in  a  luppnration,  and  an 
abfcefs  of  the  lungs,  and  fometimes  in 
fome  other  part  of  the  body  :  in  this  cafe 
bleeding  muft  be/orborne  j  the  diet  muíl 
be  mild,  foft,  incraíTating,  and  more 
plentiful  ;  and  tepid  vapours  íhould  be 
taken  into  the  lungs,  from  decoflions  of 
proper  ingredients.  When,  by  the  fymp- 
toms and  time,  the  impoílhume  may  be 
judged  to  be  ripe,  the  vapour  of  vinegar, 
and  any  thing  that  creates  a  cough,  are 
proper  j  for  the  fooner  it  is  broke,  the 
kfs  danger  will  the  lungs  be  in.  In  this 
ftate,  which  is  not  abfoiutely  defperate, 
the  aliment  ought  to  be  milk,  and  the 
drink  miik  and  barley- water  with  gentle 
anodynes,  that  the  patient  may  have 
fome  reft. 

SpuriouSi  or  Bafiard  Pe  r  i  p  N  e  u  M  o  N  T,  a 
Uifeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  generaily  arifcs 

,  from  a  heavy  pituitous  matter  generatpd 
in  ihe  blood,  and  caft  upon  the  lungs. 

•  In  this  diforder  the  patient  is  hot  and 
cold  by  lurns,  is  giddy  upon  the  leaíl 
motion,  and  complains  of  a  rending 
pain  of  the  head  whenever  he  coughs  ; 
he  vomits  up  every  thing  that  he  drinks^j 
the  uriñe  is  turbid  and  red,  and  the 
whole  thorax  full  of  pain.  In  this  dif- 
order the  p:!ti¿nt  íliould  be  iet  blood  from 
a  large  orifice;  and  ihen  give  him  the 

.  following  clyfter,  which  muft  be  repeated 

,  daity,  till  the  fymptoms  evince  that  the 
lungs  are  relieved  :  take  of  honey,  three 
ounces ;  of  nitre,  one  dram;  one  yolk 

-  of  an  egg  ;  and  eight  ounces  of  barley- 
water  j  make  them  into  a  clyíter.  Leí 
the  patient's  diet  be  very  flender,  fucli 
as  weak  brotlis,  fliarpened  a  little  with 
orange  or  Itmon-juice ;  and  he  may  drink 
a  weak  mixture  of  hor.ey  and  water  ^ 
the  fteams  of  .warm  water  may  be  taken 
in  at  the  mouth,  and  the  following  de- 
co6lion.given  him  j  take  of  the  roots  of 
fcnnel,  two  ounces  5  of  the  roots  of  grafs, 
four  ounces ;  of  the  leaves  of  pellitory, 
14  li  a  and 
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and  agrlmony,  each  an  liandful  and  a 
half  j  of  the  bi  uifed  feeds  of  white  pop- 
py,  one  ounce  j  and  of  liquorice,  one 
cunee  and  an  half  5  boíl  them,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hoiir,  in  two  pints  and  a 
half  of  water:  of  which  let  the  patient 
drink  two  ounces  every  two  hours. 
Likewlfe  let  his  legs  and  feet  be  bathed, 
and  large  büfters  applied. 
PERIPTERE,  in  the  antient  architeflure, 
a  building  encompaíTed  on  the  outfide 
with  a  feries  of  infulated  columns,  form- 
ing  a  kind  of  pórtico  all  around  ;  fuch 
weie  the  pórtico  cf  Pompey,  the  feptizon 
of  Severus,  and  the  bafilica  of  Anto- 
ninus. 

The  peripteres  were  properly  temples, 
which  had  columns  on  all  the  four  fides, 
by  which  they  were  diftinguiíhed  from 
the  proítyle  and  amphiproftyle,  the  laft 
of  which  had  no  columns  before,  and 
the  firíl  none  on  the  fides. 
M.  Perault  obferves,  that  períptere,  in 
the  general  fenfe  óf  the  word,  is  the 
ñame  of  a  genus,  including  all  the  fpe- 
cies  of  temples,  which  have  pórticos  of 
columns  all  around,  whether  the  columns 
be  diptere,  or  pfeudo-diptere,  or  fimply 
periptere,  which  is  a  fpecies  that  bears 
the  ñame  of  a  genus,  and  which  has  its 
columns  diílant  from  the  wall,  the  breadth 
of  an  intercolumnation. 
PERISCII,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants 
of  either  frigid  zone,  between  the  polar 
circles  and  thepolesj  where  the  fun, 
when  in  the  fummer  figns,  moves  only 
round  about;^  them,  without  fetiing,  and 
confcquently  their  íhadows,  in  the  fame 
day,  turn  to  all  the  points  of  the  ho- 
rizon, 

PERISKYTISM,  in  antíent  furgery,  an 
incifion  made  under  the  coronal  future, 
reaching  from  one  temple  acrofs  to  the 
other,  penetrating  to  the  bone  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

PERISTALTIC,  in  medicine,  a  vermi- 
cular fpontaneous  motion  of  theinteftines, 
períormed  by  the  contracción  of  the  cir- 
cular and  longitudinal  fibres,  of  which 
the  fleíhy  coats  of  the  inteftines  is  com- 
pofed  5  by  mcans  whereof  the  chyle  is 
driven  into  the  orifíces  of  the  la¿leal  veíns, 
and  the  fíeces  are  protruded  towards  the 
anus.  See  Chylification. 
When  this  moHon  comes  to  be  depraved, 
and  its  direClion  changed,  fo  as  to  pro- 
ceed  from  below  upwards,  it  produces 
what  is  called  the  iliac  paíTion.  See  the 
anide  Iliac  passion. 

PERISTAPHYLINUS,  in  anatomy,  a 
'  9 


ñame  which  fome  give  to  a  mufcle  of  tlie 
uvula,  more  properly  denominated  pte- 
rygoftaphylinus.  See  the  árdeles  Uvula 
and  Pterycoid^us. 
PERISTYLE,  in  antient  architeaure,  a 
buílding  encompaífed  with  a  row  of  co- 
lumns on  the  infide:  fuch  was  the  hypje* 
thre  temple  of  Vitruvius,  and  fuch  are 
now  fome  bafilicas  in  Rome,  fcveral  pai 
laces  in  Italy,  and  moft  cloifters  of  re- 
ligious. 

Periftyle  is  alfo  ufed  by  modern  writers, 
for  a  range  cf  columns,.  either  witliin  or 
without  a  building  :  thus  we  fay,  the 
corinihian  periítyle  of  the  portal  of  the 
Louvre, 

PERISYSTOLE,  in  medicine,  the  inter- 
val  of  reft  between  the  two  motions  of  the 
heart,  <viz.  that  of  the  fyftole,  or  con- 
traéCion,  and  that  of  the  diaílole,  or  dila- 
tation. 

PERITONiEUM,  in  anatomy,  is  a  thín, 
fmooth,  and  lubricous  membrane,  in- 
vefting  the  whole  infernal  furface  of  ihe 
abdomen,  and  containing  moft  of  the 
vifcera  of  that  part,  as  it  were.  in  a  bag, 
It  lies  immediately  under  the  tranfvcTÍe 
nuifcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  adheres  10 
them,  and  alfo  coheres  with  the  dia- 
phragm,  and  with  all  the  vifcera  lodged 
in  this  part.  It  entirely  indofes  the  (lo- 
mach,  the  inteftines,  the  mefentery,  ihe 
omentum,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  and  the 
páncreas :  as  to  the  kidneys,  uréter?, 
and  fmaller  veíTels  of  the  abdomen,  it  co- 
vers  them  only  on  the  anterior  part,  and 
the  urinary  bladdec  only  on  the  pofteiior, 
The  peritonasum  is  compofed  of  adouble 
membrane,  pr  lamella  ;  the  exterior  ore 
has  longitudinal  and  Hender fibres,and the 
interior  tranfverfe  and  more  robuft  ones. 
There  are  alfo  ligaments  formed  from  it, 
^jiz.  that  which  fufpends  the  liver,  and 
the  two  ligamenta  lata  of  iheuterusin 
women.  Its  procefies,  fent  out  of  the 
abdomen,  are  two,  and  thefe  ferve  to 
furround  and  inclofe  the  fpermatic  vtffcU 
and  the  tefticles. 

The  arierics  and  veins  of  the  peritonaeum 
are  fupplied  from  the  epigaftric,  mam- 
mary,  lumbar,  and  diaphragmatic  veí- 
feis ;  and  the  nerves  are  propagated  from 
thofe  of  the  diaphragm,  back,  loins,  and 
os  facrum. 

The  ufe  of  the  perítonseum  are,  i.  To 
inclofe  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  ;  fof 
when  this  part  is  dilated,  wounded,  or 
broken,  they  fall  outof  their  due  place?, 
and  ruptures  are  formed.  a.  To  givc 
an  cxternal  covering  10  almoft  all  the 
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parts  coTitained  in  the  abdomen,  which 
are  therefore  general ly  faid  to  have  their 
external  membrane  from  the  peritonaeum, 
And,  3.  To  form  the  procefs  of  the  pe- 
ritonaeum,  and  the  túnica  vaginaiis  of 
the  teftes. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanícs,  denotes 
a  wheel,  or  circle,  concentric  with  the 
bafe  of  a  cylinder,  and  rhoveable  together 
wiih  it,  about  an  axis,  See  the  article 
Axis  in  peritrochio. 

PERJÜRY,  in  law,  the  crime  of  fwear- 
ing  falfely,  where  a  lawful  oath  is  ad- 
miniftered  by  one  in  authority,  in  a  mat- 
ter  relating  to  the  iíTue  or  caufe  in  queC- 
tion,  whether  it  be  a  perron''s  own  wilful 
aíl,  or  done  by  the  fubornation  of  others. 
See  Oath  and  Süuornation, 
In  order  to  make  an  ofFence  perjury,  it 
muft  appear  to  be  wilful  and  delibé- 
rate, and  not  done  through  furprize  or 
inadvertency  :  it  muíl  be  dire6l  and  pofi- 
tive,  and  not  where  a  perfon  fwears  as  he 
thinks  or  believes :  but  in  cafe  a  perfon 
fwears  to  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  ít  is  a 
falfe  oath,  even  though  what  he  fwears 
íliould  happen  to  be  true  5  thus,  a  plain- 
tiff  caufed  two  perfons  to  fwear  to  the 
valué  of  goods,  which  they  never  faw, 
whsn,  noiwithftanding  they  fwore  what 
was  true,  it  was  adjudged  to  be  perjury 
in  them.  At  the  common  law,  perjury, 
and  the  fubornation  of  it,  are  punlíliable 
by  fine,  imprifonment,  pillory,  tranfporta- 
lion,  fifí".  Ptríbns  committing  perjury 
in  a  caufe  concerning  lands,  goods,  Éfr. 
depending  in  a  court  of  record,  íhall  for- 
feittol.  be  imprifoned  for  fix  months, 
and  be  rendered  incapable  of  giving  evi- 
dence  in  any  court,  till  the  judgment  is 
reverfedj  and  if  offenders  have  not  goods 
to  the  vaiue  of  the  fine,  they  are  to  be 
fet  in  the  pillory,  in  fome  market-place, 
and  have  ihei;-:  ears  nailed  thereto.  When 
a  perfon  fuborns  a  witnefs  to  give  falfe 
tcftlmony  in  a  court  oí  record,  he  forfeils 
40 1.  and  if  he  be  not  worth  fo  much, 
íliall  fuffer  fix  months  iníiprifonment,  and 
ftand  ¡n  the  pillory,  (^c, 

PERIWINKLE,  in  the  hiftory  of  niell- 
fifli,  a  fpecies  of  buccinum.  See  the  ar- 
ticle BUCCINUM. 

PERMANENT,  in  genera],  fomething 
that  continúes  the  fame,  whether  in  na- 
ture  or  fiiuation,  and  other  circumftan- 
ces:  thus,  air  generated  by  fermenta- 
ron, is  faid  to  be  permanent,  becaufe  it 
continúes  to  íliew  all  the  natural  propcr- 
ties  of  common  air.  See  AiR. 
,ThW3  ^Ifo  thofe  pups  of  flowers  ^re  caílc4 


permanent,  which  remain  after  the  flowcr- 

leaves  are  fallen. 
PERMEABLE,  a  term  applied  to  bodies 

of  fo  loofe  and  porous  a  ftru¿lure,  as  to 

let  íbmething  pafs  through  them. 
PERMIA,  a  province  on  the  north-eaft 

part  of  european  Mufcovy,  feparated 

from  Afia  by  the  ríver  Oby. 
PERMÜTATION,  in  commerce,  the  farae 

with  bartering.    See  Bartering. 

In  the  canon-law,  permutation  denotes 

the  aílual  exchange  of  one  benefice  for 

a  n  other, 

Permutation  of  quantltles,  in  algebra, 
the  fame  with  combination.  See  the  ar- 
ticle COMBINATION. 

PERN  AMBUCO,  a  province  of  Brafil,  ín 
America,  bounded  by  the  province  of 
Tamera  on  the  north,  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  the  province  of  Se- 
regippa  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Tapuyers  on  the  weft ;  being 
two  hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hun- 
dred  and  fífcy  broad. 

PERNANCY,  in  law,  íignifying  takíng 
or  receiving,  is  peculiarly  applied  to  tithes 
taken  in  kmd.    See  Pernor. 

PERNES,  a  town  of  the  french  Nether- 

.  Jands,  of  the  province  of  Artois,  íitu- 
ated  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Omers. 

PERNÍONES,  CHiLBLAiNs,  or  kibes,  5n 
furgery,  a  ñame  given  to  thofe  tumours, 
which  happen  in  the  hands  and  feetfrom 
violent  cold.  See  the  article  Cold, 
Chilblains  are  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mation,  heat,  redncfs,  pricking  pain,  and 
immobility  of  that  limb :  fometimes  they 
are  of  a  livid  or  leaden  colour,  and  fome- 
times they  break  outwith  fcabs,  or  elfe 
with  chops,  or  flitf?,  which  afterwards 
penétrate  deeper,  and  become  ulceróos. 
The  humour  which  they  difcharge  is  a 
littlc  foetid,  and  pretty  much  refembles 
pus  or  fanies ;  and  they  terminate  in 
either  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or  gan- 
grene  and  fphacelus,  See  the  article 
Dispersión,  £f¿r. 

While  the  chilblains  are  yettumified  and 
red,  and  the  part  retains  its  fenfe  and 
motion,  without  any  ^reat  heat  and 
pain,  the  diforder  is  then  of  the  mildeft 
kind  5  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  li- 
vid, occafion  the  limb  to  become  íliff  and 
infenfible,  or  excite  pricking  pains  ihere- 
in,  there  is  then  danger  of  a  worfe  con- 
fequence,  left  it  fliould  degenerate  into  a 
gangrene,  or  at  leaft  a  deep  exul<;eration« 
There  being  no  room  to  doubt  but  that 
cold  is  the  caufe  of  chilblains,  it  readily 
foUows  ihat  the  cure  muít  cqnfift  chiefly 
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in  reftoring  the  blood  to  its  former  flu- 
¡dity  and  free  circulation  as  foon  as  pof- 
íible;  for  which  purpofe  an  external  as 
well  as  internal  treatment  is  neceíTary. 
In  the  external  treatment,  the  patient  be- 
ing  expoíed  in  a  températe  air,  íhould 
according  to  Heiíter,  exeicife  his  limbs 
as  much  as  poílible,  in  order  to  advance 
h\m  ílill  to  a  greater  warmth  or  heat ; 
but  when  he  is  too  weak  to  exercife  him- 
felf,  it  will  be  proper  to  bath  the  parts 
afFeéled  with  fnovv,  or  cold  water  j  after 
which,  when  the  limb  becomes  fenlible, 
comfortable  medicines  may  be  applied, 
íuch  as  fpirit  of  wine,  either  puré,  or 
with  theriaca,  rock-oil,  balfam  of  lul- 
phur,  When  the  parts  affeíled  have 
been  well  rubbed  or  bathed  with  thefe, 
the  patient  may  then  be  advanced  towards 
the  fíre,  or  be  piit  to  bed,  endeavouring 
afterwards  to  excite  a  gentle  fweat. 
In  the  internal  treatment,  great  fervice 
will  be  had  from  a  few  glafies  of  hot 
wine,  wherein  has  been  boiled  fomecin- 
namon  and  fugar;  though  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  with  this  alternately,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fome  íudorific  mixture. 
If  the  wine  be  not  at  hand,  good  ale  boil- 
ed with  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  fugar, 
may  well  enough  fupply  its  place.  It 
fliould  be  continuad  lo  as  to  keep  up  a 
fweat  for  a  whole  hour,  fcr  halfan  hour, 
or  according  to  the  feveral  circumftances  : 
but  if  the  difcrder  is  much  flighter,  this 
method  is  not  then  fo  direélly  neceflaryj 
it  may  then  be  laid  afide :  though,  in 
the  opinión  of  Heiíler,  it  is  much  pre- 
ferable  to  any  other  method.  When 
chilblains  tend  to  a  fuppuration,  then  it 
is  proper  to  treat  them  Jike  other  ab- 
íceffes.  See  the  article  Abscess. 
If  a  patient  has  before  been  troubled 
vvith  chilblains,  which  are  ufed  to  return 
every  year  in  the  winter,  the  prefervative 
againíí  the  diforder  is  to  anoint  the  parts 
afíefted'  with  petroleum,  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine,  before  and  after  the  feverity  of 
the  winter  comes  onj  but  when  the  dif- 
order has  begun  to  íliew  itfelf  again  by 
tumour,  inflammation,  and  pain,  the 
beel  or  finger  may  be  wrapped  up  in  a 
fwine's  bladder,  dipped  in  the  foremen- 
tíoned  oil,  and  the  cold  itfelf  fliould  al- 
ways  be  carefully  avoided  by  proper 
cloths  or  coverings. 
ÍERNOR  ofprofits,  ín  law,  he  who  takes 
the  profits  of  lands,  Sfr.  and  on  feifure, 
the  king  íhall  have  the  lands  of  an  out- 
Jawed  perfon,  and  the  profiis  ihereof;, 


notwiihftanding  they  are  aliened  by  the 
outlaw, 

PERONE,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  wlih 
fíbula.    SeeFJBULA.  Henee, 

PERON^US,  in  anatomy,  is  an  epiibet 
applied  to  fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
peroné  or  fíbula.  i.  The  peron^m 
anticus,  is  a  mufcle  that  arifes  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  middle  of  the  fíbula, 
and  terminates  at  the  exterior  metatarfal 
bone  ;  the  office  cf  this  mufcle  is  to  draw 
the  foot  upwards.  2,  Peronaíus  poílicuj 
is  a  mufcle  that  arifes  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  fíbula,  but  its  tendón  is  (uriiíd 
back  under  the  tarfus,  and  is  inftrted 
ínto  that  bone  of  the  metatarfus,  which 
fupports  the  great  toe.  There  is  ufually 
in  oíd  fubjeé^s  a  fefamoide  bone  in  the 
tendón*  of  this  mufcle,  where  it  paíFes 
under  the  os  cuboides.  Its  office  is  alfo 
to  pulí  the  foot  upwards.  See  Muscle, 

PERONNE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Picardy,  fítuated  on  the  river 
Somme,  twenty-three  miles  north  eaftof 
Amiens. 

PERORATION,  peroratio,  in  rhetoric, 
the  epilogue,  or  lall  part  ofanoralioD, 
wherein  what  the  orator  had  infifted  on 
through  his  whole  difcourfc,  is  ui-ged 
afreíhwith  greater  vehemence  and  paífion, 
The  peroration  confifts  of  two  parts,  i. 
Recapitulation,  wherein  the  fubftance  of 
what  was  diíFufecl  ihroughout  the  whole 
fpeech  is  coUeóled  briefly,  and  curforily, 
and  fummed  up  with  new  forcé  and 
weight.  a.  The  moving  the  pafljons, 
which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  peroration, 
that  the  mafters  of  the  art  cali  this  part 
fedes  affe(5luum.  Tbe  paffions  to  be 
raifed  are  various,  according  to  the  va- 
rious  kinds  of  oration.  Ip  a  panegyric, 
love,  admiration,  emulaiion,  joy,  &(, 
In  an  inveélive,  hatred,  contempt,  6?f. 
In  a  deliberation,  hopey  confidente,  or 
fear.  The  qualities  required  in  the  per- 
oration  are,  that  it  be  very  vehement 
and  paífionate,  and  that  it  be  íbori  j  be- 
caufe,  as  Cicero  obfcrves,  teavs  foon 
drv  up. 

PERCUSA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  one  or  the 
vallies  of .  the  Vaudois,  fítuated  iwelve 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Turin. 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  geometry,  a  line 
falling  direaiy  on  another  linc,  fo  ís  to 
make  equal  angles,  on  each  fidej  called 
alfo  a  normal  line  :  thus  the  line  AB, 
píate  CXCVII.  fig.  a.  n^  i.  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  CD.  /.    it  makcs 

right 
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ríght  angles  therewíth.  See  Angle. 
From  the  very  notion  of  a  perpendicular 
'ít  follovvs  ;  I.  That  the  perpendicularity 
is  mutual,  i.  e.  if  a  line,  as  AB,  be  per- 
pendicular to  another  C  D,  that  other  is 
alfo  perpendicular  to  t^e  firft.  2.  That 
oniy  one  perpendicular  can  be  drawn 
from  one  point  in  the  fame  place.  3. 
That  if  a  perpendicular  be  continued 
.  through  the  line  ít  was  drawn  per- 
pcndicularly  to,  the  continuation  will 
alfo  be  perpendicular  to  tlis  fame.  4. 
That  if  theie  be  two  points  of  a  right 
line,  each  of  vvhich  is  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  two  points  of  another  right 
ffne,  that  line  is  perpendicular  to  the 
oiher.  5.  That  line  whích  is  perpendi- 
cular to  anoiher  is  alfo  perpendicular  to 
all  the  parallels  of-the  other.  6.  That  a 
perpendicular  line  is  the  íhortelt  of  all 
tbofe  whicl^can  be  drawn  from  the  fame 
point  to  the  Jfame  right  line. 
Henee,  the  fliorieft  diftance  of  a  point 
froin  a  line  is  a  right  line  drawn  from 
the  point  perpendicular  to  the  line,  or 
phne;  and  henee  the  altitude  of  a  figure 
is  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  ihe  vér- 
tex lo  the  bafe. 
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To  raife,  from  the  point  A,  (jbid,  vP  2.) 
a  Une  perpendicular  to  the  line  B  G  \ 
niake  AB  =  AC  and  from  the  points 
B  and  C  as  centers,  wiih  the  fame  open- 
ingof  the  com palies,  defcribe  two  arches 
cutlinsj  each  other  in  the  point  D,  and 
the  line  DA  íliall  be  the  perpendicu- 
hr.required  ;  that  is,  the  angles  D  AB, 
D  AC,  íhall  be  cqnal ;  becaufe  all  the 
fides  of  the  trianeile  D  A  B  will  be  equal 
to  all  the  fidés  of  the  triangle  DAC. 
Tolet  fall  a  perpendicular  upon  a  line  B  C 
(//;.  n°  3.)  from  a  point  given  without 
it  A  j  on  the  point  A  defcribe  an  arch 
which  íliall  cut  the  Une  in  the  points  B 
and  C :  then  making  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle BEC  (hy  prop.  I.  lib.  i.  of 
Euclid)  the  line  AE  fliall  be  perpendicu- 
hr  to  the  line  B  C.  For  fince  the  triangles 
ABD  and  ACD  have  the  fide  AD 
co:nmon,  and  A  B  is  equal  to  AC,  and 
the  angle  BAD  is  equal  to  ti:e  angle 
C  AD,  they  are  equal  in  every  refpefl  by 
prop.  4,  lib.  1.  of  Euclid ;  and  the 
angle  D  equal  on  each  fide:  therefore 
hy  the  definition  the  line  A  D  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  BC. 
Toereft  a  perpendicular  on  the  «nd  of  a 
given  line,  fiippofe  at  R,  (/¿/V/.  n°  4.) 
open  your  compaíles  lo  any  convenient 
,.diltancc  ;  and  fetting  one  foot  in  C,  draw 
the  Icmi-ciiclí  P R  S.  Lay  a  rulcr  from  S 


thro'  C,  and  ít  will  find  the  point  P  ín  the 
circumference:  whencedraw  PR,  which 
ís  the  perpendicular  required.  For  the 
angle  PRS  being  in  a  femi-cirde  muíl 
be  a  right  one  by  prop.  31.  lib.  iii.  of 
Euclid,  and  confcquenily  PR  muft  be 
perpendicular  to  SR* 
A  line  ís  faid  to  be  perpendicular  to  a 
plañe  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  more 
than  two  lines  drawn  in  that  plano;  and 
a  plañe  is  faid  to  be  perpendicular  to 
another  plañe,  when  a  line  in  one  plañe 
is  perpendicular  to  the  other  plañe. 
Perpendicular  to  a  parábola  is  a  right 
line  cuiting  the  parábola  in  the  point 
in  which  any  oiher  right  line  touches  it, 
and  is  alfo  itfelf  perpendicular  to  that 
tangent. 

PERPENDICULARITY  of  plañís,  m 
natural  hiftory,  a  quality  obferved  in  all 
plants,  which  though  they  rife  a  liitle 
crooked,  yet  the  ftems  íhoot  up,  and  the 
roots  fink  down,  as  much  as  poíTible  in  a 
perpendicular  dire£lion.  This  curíous 
phasnomenon  was  firft  obferved  by  M. 
Dodarr,  who  publiíhed  an  exprefs  eíFay 
on  ihe  afFeflation  of  perpendicularity  ob- 
ferved in  the  ftems  or  ftalks  of  all  plants, 
in  the  roots  of  many,  and  even  in  their 
branclies.  He  obferves,  that  fuch  plants, 
or  parts  of  plants,  as  by  the  declivity  of 
the  foil  comeout  inclined,  or  fuch  as  are 
diveried  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  any 
víolent  means,  again  redrefs  and  ftraight- 
en  themfelves,  and  recover  their  perpen- 
dicularity by  making  a  fecond  or  con- 
trary  bend  or  elbow  without  reflifying 
the  firíh 

PERPETUAL,  fomethíng  that  endures 
always,  or  lalts  for  ever. 
It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  thing  that 
lafts  or  holds  during  a  pcrlbn's  life :  thus 
offices,  &c,  held  durante  vita,  are  fome- 
times called  perpetual  offices. 

Perpetual  glanos,  in  anatomy,  are 
thofe  which  are  natural,  thus  diftinguifli- 
ed  from  the  adventitious  ones. 

Perpetual  motion,  or  Movement. 
See  the  article  Movement. 

Perpetual  occultation.  See  ihc 
articles  Occultation. 

PERPETUiry,  in  law,  ís  when  an 
eftate  is  irtended  to  be  fo  fettied  in  tail, 
&c.  that  it  may  not  poffibly  be  undone, 
or  made  void. 

Tliis  is  a  thing  the  law  will  not  fufFer, 
on  which  account  all  perpetuities  are 
avoided ;  for  example,  an  eftaie  cannot 
be  made  to  deprive  a  tcnant  in  tail,  either 
by  condition  or  limiution,  cf  ihc  pow^r 
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of  allenation  by  fine  and  recovery,  &c, 
and  a  term  for  yeai*s  may  not  be  devifed 
to  one  and  the  heirs  of  bis  body,  as  an 
eftate-tail  with  remainders  over,  to  créate 
a  perpetuity,  thoiigh  ¡t  may  be  aífigned 
to  trultees  tor  the  iíTue  in  tail  to  receive 
the  profits,  Gff. 

Perpetuity,  in  the  canon  law,  is  the  qua- 
lity  of  a  benefice  that  is  irrevocable,  or 
whofe  incumbent  cannot  be  deprived  ; 
exccpt  in  certain  cafes^  determined  by 
law. 

PERPÍGNAN,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  capital  of  the 
leiritory  of  Rouííillon,  fituated  on  the 
ríver  Latet,  in  eaft  long.  2*  35',  north 

Per.  quíe  servitia,  a  judicial  vvrít,which 
ííTues  on  the  note  of  a  fine,  and  lies  for 
the  cognifee  of  a  manor,  lands,  rents, 
or  other  Cervices,  to  compel  the  tenants 
thereof  at  the  time  of  ihe  fine  levied  to 
atiorn  to  him.    See  COGNisEE, 

PERQUISITE,  in  law,  is  any  thing  got- 
ten  by  a  man's  own  ¡nduftry,  or  pur- 
chaTed  with  his  moneyj  in  contradif- 
tinftión  to  what  defcends  to  him,  from 
his  father  or  other  anceftor. 

Per^uisites  of  courts,  are  the  profits 
which  cafually  accrue  to  a  lord  of  the 
manor  from  his  courts- barón,  by  fines 
for  copyholds,  efcheats,  heriots,  amerce- 
ments,  &c, 

PERRI WIG,  or  Perruke.  See  the  ar- 
ricie Perruke. 

PERRON,  in  architcílure,  the  fteps  in 
the  fiont  of  a  building,  raifed  before 
ihe  doors  of  great  hoüfes,  and  leading 
to  the  nrít  ítory,  when  raifed  above  the 
leve!  of  the  ground, 

Perrons  are  made  of  diflferent  forms  and 
fizes  accordíng  to  the  fpace  and  beight 
they  are  to  lead  to:  fometimes  the  fteps 
are  round,  or  oval,  but  more  ufually 
they  are  fquare.  Where  a  perron  is 
thirteen  or  fifteen  fteps  high,  their  range 
ooght  to  be  interrupted  by  one  or  two 
landing  places,  that  there  may  not  be 
too  many  fteps  to  mount  fucceíFively,  and 
that  the  eye  may  not  be  difpleafed  by 
viewing  fo  great  a  height  without  refts. 
A  perron  íhould  always  be  confined  to 
the  height  of  ihe  zocle,  or  foot  of  the 
•whole  building. 

PERROQUET,  or  Parroquet.  See 
the  articit-  Parroquet. 

PERRUKE,  orPETÍRiwiG,  was  anticntly 
ufed  for  a  head  of  long  natural  hair, 
particularly  fuch  as  was  curled  and  ad- 
jufted  wilh  great  care,   Bul  it  is  now 


ufed  for  a  fet  of  borrowed  hair,  curled 
baked,  intcrwoven  between  four  thrcads 
and  fewed  togeiher  on  a  cawl, 
It  is  doubted  whether  the  ufe  of  perrukes 
was  known  among  the  antients.  It  ¡s 
true,  they  ufed  falfe  hair  \  but  this  feenis 
to  have  had  fcarce  any  thing  in  common 
with  our  perrukes,  and  was  at  beft  only 
compofed  of  hairgiued  together.  ííothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  defcrip. 
tion  Lampridius  gives  of  the  emperof 
Commodus's  perruke,  which  was  greafcd 
with  glutínous  perfumes,  and  powdered 
with  Icrapings  of  gold.  In  reality,  the 
ufe  of  perrukes,  at  leaft  on  their  prefent 
footing,  is  not  much  above  a  hundred 
years  oíd  :  the  year  1629,  is  reckoned 
the  epocha  of  long  perrukes  ;  at  which 
time  they  began  to  appear  at  Paris,  from 
whence  they  fpread  by  degrees  ihrough 
the  reft  of  Europe. 

PERRY,  a  drink  made  of  pedrs,  in  ihc 
fame  manner  as  cyder  is  made  from 
apples.  See  the  article  Cyder. 
The  pears  muft  be  perfeélly  ripe,  and  to 
give  the  liquor  a  greater  degree  of  tan- 
nefs,  fome  mix  crabs  with  them.  The 
beft  fruit  for  making  perry,  is  fuch  as 
is  leaft  fit  for  eating,  as  the  choak- 
pear,  boreland-pear,  horfe-pear,  andihe 
barberyrpear. 

PER  SE,  in  the  fchools,  is  fometimes  op- 
pofed  to  per  accidens ;  in  which  fenfe,  a 
thing  is  faid  to  agree  with  another  per  fe, 
when  the  agreement  is  not  owing  to  any 
accidental  event,  but  is  found  in  thein- 
tiinfic  principies  of  things  themfelvcs, 
It  is  fometimes  oppofed  to  per  aliud  j  in 
which  fenfe,  God  alone  ís  faid  to  have 
a  being  per  fe,  as  not  deriving  it  from 
any  other,  but  having  it  necellarily  and 
of  himfelf.  Per  fe  again  fignifies  as  much 
as  of  its  own  nature,  or  by  virtue  of  its 
own  entity  ;  thus,  the  fun  is  faid  to  give 
light  per  fe,  and  thus  quantity  is  extend- 
ed per  fe. 

Among  logicians  a  thing  is  faid  to  be 
known  per  fe,  per  fe  ?¡oíumt  when  we  im- 
mcdiately  perceiva  it  upon  the  firft  pro- 
pofing  of  the  terms,  as  that  the  svhoieÍ5 
greaier  than  any  one  of  its  parts.  Philo* 
lóphers  go  fo  far  as  to  confider  the  mode 
of  a  thing  exifting  per  fe,  or  that  which 
conftitutes  its  exiftence  fuch,  which  they 
cali  perfeíty,  or  perfeitas. 
Among  cheniifts,  when  a  body  is  dif- 
tilled  fingly,  and  without  the  ufual  ad- 
diiion  of  any  other  matter  to  raife  it, 
is  faid  to  be  diftilled  per  fe. 
PERSECUTION,  is  any  pain  or  aaiftioa 
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which  a  perfon  defignedly  ínfliSs  upon 
anoiher ;  and,  ín  a  more  reftraíned  fenfe, 
the  fufFerings  of  chriftians  on  account  of 
their  religión. 

Hiítorians  ufually  reckon  ten  general  per- 
fccutions,  the  firft  of  which  was  under 
the  emperor  Ñero,  thiriy  ene  years  after 
ourlord's  afcenfion  ;  when  that  emperor 
liaving  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  threw 
the  odium  of  that  execrable  aílion  on  the 
chriítians,  who  under  that  pretence  were 
wrapped  up  ín  the  íkins  of  wild  beafts, 
and  worried  and  devoured  by  dogs ; 
others  were  crucified,  and  others  burnt 
alive,  The  fecond  was  under  Domitian, 
iniheyear95.  In  this  perfecuiion  St. 
John  the  apoftle  was  fent  to  the  iíle  of 
Patmos,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  dig- 
ging  in  the  mines.  The  third  began  in 
the  third  year  of  Trajan,  in  the  year 
100,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  vio- 
lence  for  feveral  years,  The  fourth  was 
under  Antoninus  the  philofopher,  when 
the  chriítians  were  baniíhed  from  their 
houfes,  forbidden  to  íhew  their  heads, 
reproached,  beatén,  hurried,  from  place 
to  place,  plundered,  ¡mprifoned  and 
íloned.  The  fifth,  began  in  the  yetr 
197,  under  the  emperor  Severus.  The 
íixth,  began  with  the  reign  of  the  em- 
psror  Maximinus  in  235.  The  feventh, 
which  was  the  moft  dreadful  perftícution 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  church, 
began  in  the  year  250,  in  the  reign  of 
llie  emperor  Decius,  when  the  chriítians 
were  in  all  places  driven  from  their  ha- 
bitations,  ítripped  of  their  eltates,  tor- 
mented  with  racks,  &c,  The  eighth  be- 
gan in  the  year  257,  in  the  fourth  year 
oí"  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian. 
Thenínthwas  under  the  emperor  Au- 
relian  A.  D.  a74>  but  this  was  very 
inconfiderable  :  and  the  tenth  began  in 
the  nineieenth  year  of  Dioclefian,  A.  D. 
305.  In  this  dreadful  perí'ecution,  which 
hited  ten  years,  houfes  filled  with  chrií- 
tians were  fet  on  fire,  and  whole  droves 
were  tied  together  with  ropes,  and  thrown 
into  the  fea, 

PERSEES,  the  fame  with  gaurs.  See  the 
articIeGAURS. 

PERSEPOLIS,  formerly  a  city  of  Períia, 
but  novv  in  ruins,  Here  are  the  moíí 
magniíicent  remains  of  a  palace,  or 
temple,  that  are  now  in  beiiig  on  the 
face  oftheearth;  eaít  long.  ca*»,  nor:h 
lat.  30*^  50'.  ^ 

PER8EVERANCE.  ín  theology,  a  chrif- 
lian  virtue,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
ptrfift  in  the  way  of  faWation  to  the  end. 
VOL,  UL 


The  final  perfeverance  of  the  faínts  Í9 
a  doctrine  much  controverted  between 
the  arminians  and  calvíniítsj  the  latter 
of  whom  maintain,  that  it  is  impoíTible 
for  grace  to  be  lolt,  and  confequenily 
make  perfeverance  to  the  end  a  neceífary 
confequence  thereof ;  while  the,  others 
imagine,  that  the  moft  coníirmed  be- 
lievers  are  never  out  of  a  poílibility  ü£ 
failingf, 

PERSEUS,  ín  aítronomy,  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  catalogwes  of  Ptolemy  and 
Tycho,  contains  twenty-nine  ítars  j  but 
ín  the  britannic  catalogue,  fixty-feven. 

PERSHORE,  a  market-town  of  Wcr- 
ceíteríhire,  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wor- 
ceíler. 

PERSIA,  a  large  kíngdom  of  Aíia,  1200 
miles  long,  and  almoft  as  much  broad; 
fituated  between  45»  and  67°  of  eaít 
longitude,  and  between  25^  and  4.5°  of* 
north  latitude;  bounded  by  Circaííiaii 
Tartary  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the  ríver 
Oxus  on  the  north  ;  by  Indian,  on  the 
eaftj  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
gulphs  of  Ormus  and  Perfia,  on  the  fouthj 
and  by  the  turkiíli  empire  on  the  weít. 

PERSIAN,  in  general,  fomething  belong* 
ing  to  Períia,  as  the  Perfian  empire,  lan- 
guage,  Sfr. 

The  perfian  tongue  has  two  peculiarítíes 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  of  the 
eaítern  languages  5  the  one,  that  it  has 
an  auxiliary  verb  anfwering  to  the  verb 
BÍfA,i  of  the  greeks  5  the  other,  that  it  has 
an  aoriíius.  Thefe  peculiarities  it  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Macedonians,  after  tbe 
conqueft  of  Alexander. 

Persian-wheel,  an  engine,  or  wheel, 
turned  by  a  rivulet,  or  other  ítream  of 
water,  and  fiited  with  open  boxes  at  its 
cogs,  to  raife  v/ater  for  the  overílowing 
of  lands,  or  other  purpofes.  See  the  ar- 
ricie OVERFLOWING. 
It  may  be  made  of  any  íize,  accordíng 
to  the  height  the  water  is  to  he  raifed  to, 
and  the  Itrength  of  the  ítream  by  which 
it  is  turned.  This  wheel  is  placed  fo, 
that  its  bottom  oniy  is  immerfed  in  the 
ítream,  wherein  the  open  boxes  at  its 
cogs  are  all  tilled  one  after  another  with 
water,  which  is  raifed  with  theni  to  the 
uppcr  part  of  the  wheePs  circuit,  and 
then  naturaíly  empties  itfelf  into  a  trough 
which  carries  it  to  the  land, 

PERSICA,  the  Peach,  is  only  a  fpecies 
of  theamygdaluí,  or  almond-trce,  See 
the  article  Amygdalus- 
The  lerratures  of  its  leaves  are  acute ; 
14  i  th^ 
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the  fiowers  are  of  a  palé  red ;  and  the 
Irult  is  large  and  fiicculent,  and  con- 
tains  a  large  ílone.  See  píate  CC.  fig.  i. 
It  is  a  nativa  of  Perfia,  whcnce  it  got 
the  ñame  of  malus  perfica  :  a  fyrup  of 
its  flovvers  is  a  gentle  emetic. 
PERSICARIA,  ARSMART,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  o6landiia  trigynia  clals  of 
plants,  with  a  monopelalous  flower,  di- 
vided  into  five  oval  fegments,  alternately 
patent  and  connivent:  there  is  no  pcri- 
carpium,  the  feed,  which  is  fingle,  and 
of  an  oval  compreíTed  figure,  bciug  con- 
tained  in  the  flower-petal,  which  is  per- 
nianent. 

There  is  great  ivregularity  in  this  gemís  5 
thcre  being  ín  ibis  fpecies  only  five 
ílamina  5  and  in  others  fix,  oreight. 
The  mild  or  fpotted  arfmart  is  .faid  to  be 
a  good  vulnerary  and  aniepiieptic  :  and 
the  biting  arfmart  is  a  good  ftimulating 
medicine,  and  diureiic :  its  fieíh  leaves 
are  alio  ufed  by  farriers  for  cleanfing  oíd 
iilcers. 

PERSON,  an  individual  fubílance  of  a 
rational  or  intelligent  nature.  Thus  we 
fay,  an  embaííadcr  reprefents  the  perfon 
of  his  prince  5  and  that  in  law,  the 
fuher  and  fon  are  reputed  the  fame 
perfon. 

In  thcology,  the  godhead  is  divided  into 
three  perfons }  but  here  the  word  pcrfoa 
is  deíigned  to  convey  a  peculiar  ides, 
very  diffetent  from  that  attached  to  it 
every  where  elfe  5  it  being  only  ufed  for 
want  of  another  term  more  pertinent 
snd  expreíljve,    See  Trinity. 

PiiíisON,  in  dramatic  poetry,  the  charac- 
ter  aíTumed  by  an  aclor,  or.he  \yhois 
reprefented  by  the  pbyer.  Thus,*  at  ihe 
head  of  dramatic  pjeccs,  is  placed  the 
cir^miatis  perf^nse,  or  bit  of  the  perfons 
that  are  to  appear  on  the  ftage.  Father 
Bofiu  obferves,  that  in  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic poem  the  iame  perfun  muft  reign 
throiighoutj  that  is,  mult  luftain  the 
chief  part  tbrou¿h  the  whole  piece,  and 

-  the  charaiSlers  of  all  the  other  perfons 
muíV  be  luhordinate  to  him.  S?e  the  ar- 
ticles  Tracedv,  Character,  ^c. 

Per  SON,  in  grammar,  a  term  appíied  to 
íiich  nouns  or  pronouns,  as  being  eiihcr 
prcfixed  or  underílood,  are  the  nomina- 
livts  ín  all  ¡nílexions  of  a  verb  ;  or  it  is 
the  agent  or  patient  in  all  finite  and 
perfona!  verbs.  See  the  article  NoMi- 
NATivE  and  Verb. 

There  are  three  perfons  of  a  verb;  as 
J  lo'Vc,  ís  a  verb  uíéd  in  the  firíl  peí  fon  ; 
ihüu  icveJI,  is  the  verb  uíéd  in  the  íécond 


perfon  ;  and  /.'e  lo^ethy  makes  tlie  thlrd 
perfon  ;  and  thus  in  the  plural  nurr.ber- 
the  dual  number  of  the  Greeks  bave  ihc 
fecond  and  third  ptrfons  dual,  as,j¿?/qy5 
lo'Ve^  they  inuo  iove,  &c.  /,  thou^  he 
are  pronouns  of  the  firft  fecond,  and 
third  perfon  firgular.  lí^e,  je,  they,  of 
the  firlt,  fecond,  and  third  perfons  plural, 
The  firft  perfon  is  that  which  fpeaks,  the 
fecond  is  that  to  whom  the  fpetcb  is  di- 
re6led,  and  the  third  is -that  whom  the 
difcourfe  concerns.  In  the  latin  and 
greek  languages  the  perfon  of  a  verbii 
no  more  than  the  diíferent  terminations  of 
that  verb  in  every  tenfe, 
PERSONABLE,  in  law,  fignifies  ihebc- 
ing  able  to  maintain  a  plea  in  court; 
efpecially  in  the  plea  or  an  alien,  who 
may  be  made  perfonable  by  aft  of  par- 
liament. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  Cgnlfy  a  capacity  to  re- 
ceive  any  ihing  granted  or  given. 
PERSONAL,  any  thing  that  concerns,  or 
is  reltrained  to,  the  perfon:  thus  itisa 
maxim  in  ethics,  ihat  all  faults  are  per- 
fonal. 

Personal  action,  in  law,  is  an  aftion 

^  jfevied  dirtílly  and  folely  agalnlt  the  per* 
Ion}'  in  oppofition  toa  real  or  mixd 
a6lion.    See  the  article  Action. 

Personal  goods,  or  chattels,  in  law, 
figniftes  any  moveable  thing  bdonging 
to  a  ptrfori,  whether  alive  or  dead.  Scc 
the  article  Chattels, 

Personal  tythes,  are  tyihes  payable 
out  of  the  profiis  obiained  by  a  man's 
perfonal  labour  and  induílry,  as  in  buy- 
ing,  felling,  handicraft,  (se. 
-Personal  verb,  in  grainmar,  a  verb 
conjugated  in  all  the  three  perfons;  thus 
called,  ín  oppofition  to  an  impei^fonalvcrb, 
or  that  which  has  the  third  perfon  only. 
See  the  article  Impersonal  Verb. 

PERSONALITY,  in  the  fchools,  thst 
which  conftilutes  an  individual  ordilhn¿^ 
perfon, 

The  fchool-divines  are  divided  about 
what  it  is,  that  diftinguiHies  the  feveí¿l 
perfonalities  in  the  Trinity  j  fome  wiil 
have  it  to  be  only  the  diíferent  relation?, 
others  contend  for  its  being  fome  incom- 
municable  fubftance,  and  others  lake 
the  perfonalities  to  be  diltirguiíbed  by 
diíferent  origins.    See  Trinity. 

Personality,  or  Personalty,  inlaw, 
is  íbmetimcs  ufed  for  perfon :  thus  an 
a8ion  is  faid  to  be  in  perfonality  when 
if-  is  bronorht  againft  the  right  perfon. 

PERSONATED-flowers,  among  bo- 
tanills  are  flowers  which  refeinble  the 

gaptng 
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gapíng  niouths  of  certain  lívlng  creatures. 
See  the  arricie  Flower. 

PERSONIFYING,  or  Personalizing, 
thc  giving  an  inanimate  being  the  figure, 
fentiments,  and  langifage  oí  a  perlón, 
Ptírfonifying  is  eflcniial  to  poctry,  ef- 
pecially  to  tlie  epopctíia  :  the  poeis  have 
therefore  perfúnifyed  all  the  paflions,  and 
even  repreíVnted  them  as  deities  ;  as  the 
godclefs  Perfiiafion,  the  god  SIeep  j  the 
Furies.  Envy,  Difcord,  and  Faine,  For- 
tune, Vi^ory,  Sin,  Deaih,  &c. 

PERSPECTIVE,  that  branrh  of  optics, 
which  teaches  how  to  reprefent  obje61s 
on  a  plañe  fuperficies,  fuch  as  the)'  would 
appe^r  at  a  cenain  didance  and  heighr, 
lipón  a  tranfparent  plañe  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  placed  between  the  ob- 
jeíls  and  the  eye. 

The  foundation  of  pprfpeflive  may  be 
thus  couceived :  luppofe  the  pentagon 
ABDEF  (píate  CXCYIII.  fig.  lO 
were  to  be  repvefented  by  the  ruUs  of 
perfpfélive  on  the  tranlparcnt  piare  V  P, 
placed  perpendicularly  on  the  horizontal 
plañe  HR;  dotted  lines  are  imagined  to 
país  from  the  eye  C  to  each  point  of  the 
pentagon,  nsC  A,  CB,  CD,  which 
are  fuppofed  ¡n  their  paílage  through  the 
plañe  P  V,  to  lea  ve  their  traces  or  vefti- 
gia  in  the  points  ¿z,  dj  Scc,  on  the 
plañe,  and  thereby  to  delinéate  the  pen- 
tagon ab  def\  which,  as  it  ftrikes  the 
eye  by  the  lame  rays  that  the  original 
pentagon  ABDEF  does,  will  be  a  true 
perfptdive  repreientation  of  it, 
The  hufineís  ol  ptrípt^tive,  therefore,  ís 
to  lay  down  geometrical  rules  for  find- 
ing  the  points  a,  ¿/,  e,j\  upon  the  plañe; 
and  henee,  alio,  we  hsve  a  mechanical 
methüd  of  delineating  any  objeél  very 
accurafely.  See  Desiíining. 
Perfpeflive  is  cithcr  employtd  in  repre- 
fenting  ihe  ichnographies,  cr  gronnd- 
plots  ofobjeéls;  or  the  Icenographies, 
or  repreícntatíons  of  £he  objefts  them- 
felves.    See  the  article  Ichnography 

and  SCENOGRAPHY. 

But  btíore  we  give  any  examples  of 
eiiher,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  Tome 
technicat  terms  in  regard  to  perfpeítive 
in  general  :  and,  fiilt,  ihe  horizontal 
line  is  that  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  paral- 
lelto  the  horizon  through  the  eye  of  the 
fpeftator  j  or  rather  it  is  a  line  which 
leparates  the  heaven  fiom  thc  earib,  and 
which  limits  the  fight.  Thus,  A,  B, 
(tbid,  fig.  2.)  are  lwo  pillars  below  the 
horizontal  line,  CD,  by  reafon  the  line 
is  clevated  aboye  them  j  in  üg.  3.  they 


are   faid  to  be  equal  wiih  it;    and  in 
fig,  4..  raifed  above  it.    Thus,  accord- 
ing  to  ihe  difFerent  points  in  view,  the 
obje5ls  will  be  either  higher  or  lower 
iban  the  horizontal  line.    The  point  of 
fight,  A  (/¿¿V/.  fig,  5.)  ¡s  that  which 
irtakes  the  centrical  ray  on  the  horizontal 
line,  a  ¿>  5  or,  it  is  the  point  where  all  the 
the  ofher  vifual  rays,  D,  D,  unite.  The 
points  of  diftance,  C,  C,  are  points  fet 
oíf  in  the  horizontal  line  at  equal  diílan- 
ces  on  each  fide  óf  the  point  of  fight, 
A  ;  and,  in  the  fame  figure,  BB  repre- 
fents  fhe  bafe  line,  or  fundamental  fine  ; 
EE  is  the  abridgement  of  the  fquare,  of 
which  D,  D,  arethefides;  F,'F,  the 
diagonal  lines,  which  go  to  the  (>oinls, 
of  diftance  C,  C.     Accidental  points, 
are  ihofe  where  the  objeíls  end  :  thefe 
may  be  c.ift  negligently,  becaufe  neither 
drawn  to  the  point  or  fight,  ñor  to  thole 
of  diliance,  but  meetíng  each  othei:  ia 
the  horizontal  line.    For  exampié,  twd 
pieces  of  fquare  limber,  G  and  H  (ibid^ 
fig.  6.)    m^ke  the  points  I,  I,  I,  I, 
on  the  horizontal  line  j  but  go  not  to  the 
point  of  fight  K,  ñor  to  üie  points  of 
diliance  C,  C  :  thefe  accidental  points 
fei  ve  likewife  for  cafements,  doors,  Win- 
dows, table?,  chairs,  &c,  The  point  of 
direct  vitw,  or  of  the  front,  is  when  we 
have  ihe  objeft  dire6\ly  before  us  ;  ín 
which  cafe,  it  íhews  only  the  forefidej 
and,  if  beiow  the  borizcín,  a  littie  oí  the 
top  ;  but  nothing  of  ihe  fides,  unleís  the 
objeít  be  ;  oiys;onous.    The  point  of  ob- 
lique  vicw,  is  when  we  fie  an  objeft  aOde 
o\  US,  and  as  it  were  afl.mt,  or  with  the 
comer  of  the  eye  j  the  eye,  however, 
being  all  the  whiie  oppofiie  to  the  point 
of  fight  :  in  which  cale,  we  fee  the  ob- 
je6l  laterally,  and  it  prefents  to  us  two 
fides  or  faces.    The  praélice  is  the  fame 
in  the  fide-points,  as  in  thé' front- points  9 
a  point  of  fight,  points  of  diftance,  fe'r. 
being  laid  down  in  the  one  as  well  as 
in  the  other. 

We  fliall  now  give  .fome  examples,  by 
which  it  will  appear,  that  the  whole 
pracVice  of  perfpeólive  is  built  upon  the 
Ibundation  alieady  laid  down,  Thus, 
to  find  the  perfpeflive  appearance  cf  a 
triangle,  ABC  (/¿"í^.  figt  7.)  between 
the  eye  and  the  triangle,  dravv  the  line 
DE,  which  is  called  the  fundamental 
line  ;  from  2  diaw  2  V,  reprefenting  the 
pcrpendiculai;  diftance  of  the  eye  above 
the  fundamental  line,  be  it  what  itwiii  ; 
and  through  V  draw,  at  right  angles  to 
%  V,  H  K  paraliel  to  D  E  :  then  will 
i4  I X    <  ths 
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ihe  plañe  D  H  K  E  reprefent  the  tranfpa- 
rent  plañe,  on  which  the  perlpeí^ive  re- 
prcíentation  is  to  be  made.     Next  to 
find  the  perípe£\ive  points  of  the  angles 
of  the  triangle,  let  fall  perpendiculars 
Ai,  Czy  B  3  from  the  angles  to  the 
fundamental  DE:  fet  ofF  thefe  perpen- 
diculars upon  the  fundamental  oppofite 
to  the  point  of  diftance  K,  to  B,  A,  C  ; 
from  I,       3,  díavv  lines  to  the  princi- 
pal point  V  ;  and  from  the  points  A,  B, 
and  C  on  the  fundamental  line,  draw  the 
right  line-;  A  K,  B  K,  C  K,  to  the  point 
of  diftance  K  j  which  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  fpeélator  ought  to  be  fo  far  removed 
from  the  figure  or  painting,  as  it  is  dif- 
tant  from  the  principal  point  V.  The 
fíoints^,     and  c,  where  ihe  vifual  lines 
V  I,  V  i,  V  3  interfe6l  ihe  lines  of  dif- 
tance A  K,  B  K,  C  K,  will  be  the  angu- 
lar  points  of  ihe  angle  abe,  the  truc 
reprefentation  of  ABC. 
By  proceeding  in  ihis  inanner  with  the 
angular  points  of  any  right-lined  figure, 
whether  regular  or  irregular,  it  will  be 
very  eafy  to  reprefent  it  in  perfpe6live  : 
however,  in  praílice,  feveral  compen- 
dious  methods  will  occur  to  every  artift. 
Again,  if  the  fcenographic  appearance  of 
any  folid  were  to  be  reprefentcd  ;  fup- 
pofe  of  a  triangular  prifm,  whofe  bafe 
ís  the  triangle  ?;i  ?i  o  {ibid.  fig.  8.)  j  you 
need  only  find  the  upper  fui  face  of  it,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  you  found  the  lower, 
or  bafe ;  and  then  joining  the  correfpond- 
ing  points  by  right  lines,  you  will  have 
the  true  reprefentation  of  the  folid  in 
perfpeftive.   So  that  the  work  is  the  fame 
as  before  ;  only  you  take  a  new  funda- 
insntal  line,  as  much  higher  than  the 
former,  as  in  the  altitude  of  that  folid 
whofe  fcenographic  reprefentation  you 
would  delinéate. 

But  there  is  ftiil  a  more  commodious 
wiy,  which  is  ihis  :  having  found,  as 
above,  the  baí'e  or  ichnographic  plañe 
mno,  {ibid,)  let  pcrdcndicul'ars  becrc6l- 
td  to  the  fundamental  line  from  the 
three  angular  points,  which  will  exprefs 
the  altitude  of  thofe  points.  But  be- 
caufe thfcfc  altitudes,  though  equal  in  the 
bodv  or  folid  itfeir,  will  appenr  unequal 
jn  the  fcenographic  view,  the  fartheft  off 
appearing  Icfs  than  ihofe  nearer  ihe  eye, 
their  tiue  proportional  heights  may  be 
tíius  detcrmined.  Any  where  in  íhe 
fundamental  line,  let  A  B  he  erc¿]ed  per» 
pendicularly,  and  equal  to  the  true  alti- 
tude j  or,  if  the  figure  has  different  alti- 
tudes;^ let  ihcm  be  transferred  intq  the 


perpendicular  A  B  ;  and  from  the  poíntj 
A  and  B,  and  from  all  the  points  of  in. 
termediate  altitudes,  if  there  be  any  fuclt, 
draw  right  lines  to  the  point  of  fightV; 
thofe  lines,  A  V,  B  V,  will  conftitutea 
triangle  with  A  B,  within  which  all.  the 
poínfs  of  altitude  will  be  contained, 
Through  the  points  í?,  /»,  draw  pa- 
rallels  to  the  fundamental  line ;  and 
from  the  points  ¿2,  a,  &c.  ere¿í  perpen- 
diculars to  thofe  parallels;  and  the 
points  where  they  intcrfefl  the  lines  AV, 
B  V,  as  in  ¿z,  a,  b,  b,  &c.  will  determine 
the  apparent  height  of  the  folid  in  that 
fcenographic  pofition  lo  the  eye  in  V. 
In  pra6\ice,  theíe  parallels  and  perpen- 
diculars are  eafily  drawn,  by  means  ofa 
good  drawing-board  or  table,  fiited  for 
the  purpofe. 

The  pra6lical  part  of  perfpe6l¡ve,  is  only 
the  application  of  thefe  rules  to  the  añual 
defcription  of  objecls.  But,  as  this  part 
is  purely  mathematical,  its  afliftance  to- 
wards  drawing  is  only  what  can  be  per- 
formed  by  rule  and  compafs,  and  can 
therefore  ftri6Íly  ferve  only  for  finding 
the  images  of  points,  of  which  ihe^are 
compofed  ;  and,  as  thefe  are  infinite,  it 
is  endlefs  to  find  them  all  by  the  ftrifl 
rules  ;  whence  it  becomes  neceíTary,  aítfr 
a  fufficient  nuniber  of  them  are  found,  (o 
complete  the  image  by  the  help  of  draw- 
ing, to  the  better  efTefling  of  which  thefe 
points  ferve  as  a  guide»  Thus,  whena 
circle  is  to  be  defcribed,-  the  praélical 
rules  ferve  to  find  a  fufficient  numbcrof 
points  in  the  circumfcrence  ;  which  bí- 
ing  neaily  joined  by  hand,  will  pcífeft 
the  image,  fo  that,  in  ftriófnefs,  nothingin 
this  image  is  found  by  mathematical  rule.', 
fave  the  few  particular  points;  therfft 
owcs  its  being  to  the  hand  of  the  drawer. 
Thus  alfo,  ifany  complicated  figure  be 
propofed,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  apply  the 
pra^lical  rules  to  the  defcription  of  eVery 
minute  part,  but  by  inclofing  that  figure 
in  a  regular  one,  properly  fiibdivided  arid 
reduced  into  perfpe¿livej  that  will  ferve 
as  a  help,  wherehy  a  perfon,  íkilled  íd 
drawing,  may  with  eafe  defciilw  the  cb« 
je£l  propofed :  upon  the  wholc,  vvhüí 
the  boundaries  of  the  propofed  objefij 
confift  of  flraight  lines,  and  plain  lir* 
faces,  they  may  be  deícribed  ówS\y  ^ 
the  rules  of  pcrfpeflivej  but  when  iluy 
are  curvilinear,  either  in  their  fules  0: 
furfaces,  the  praflical  rules  can  only  fmí 
for  the  defcription  of  fuch  right-Hiií^ 
cafes  as  may  conveniently  inclofe  theob* 
jeas,  and  which  will  enabl<?  the  deíigc^^ 
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to  draw  them  within  thofe  known  boiinds, 
with  a  fufíicient  degree  of  exaólnefs. 
It  is  tlierefore  in  vain  to  feek,  by  tbe 
praf^ical  rules  of  perfpeaive,  to  deícribe 
all  the  little  hollows  and  prominencies  of 
objeas,  the  diíferent  h'ght  and  íhade  of 
iheir  parts,  or  their  fmaller  windings 
and  turnings  ;  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
folds  in  drapery  i   of  tbe  boiighs  and 
leaves  of  trees,  or  thefeatures  and  limbs 
of  men  and  animáis ;  mucb  lefs  to  give 
them  that  round nefs  and  foftnefs,  that 
forcé  and  fpirit,  that  eafinefs  and  ftee- 
dom  of  pofture,  that  exprefíion  and  grace 
which  are  requifite  to  a  good  picure : 
perfpe^ive  muft  content  itfelf  with  its  pe- 
culiar province  of  exhibiting  a  kind  of 
rough  draught  to  f^rve  as  a  ground-work, 
and  to  afcenain  the  general  proportions 
and  places  of  the  objeíls,  according  to 
their  íuppofed  fjtuations,  leaving  tbe  reft 
tobefiniíbed,  beauiified,  and  ornameiit- 
ed  by  a  band  íkilful  in  drawing. 
It  is  true,  perfpeélive  is  of  moft  ufe  wbere 
it  is  inoft  wanted,  and  wbere  a  deviation 
from  its  rules  would  be  the  moft  obferv- 
ablej  as  in  defcribing  all  regular  figuras, 
pieces  ot  arcbiteílure,  and  oiher  objeíls 
of  that  fort,  wbere  the  particular  ten- 
dency  of  the  feveral  Unes  is  moft  re- 
markable  5  the  rule  and  compafs,  in  fuch 
cafes,  being  mucb  more  exafl  than  any 
defcription  made  by  band :  but  ftill  the 
figure,  defcribed  by  tbe  perfpe61ive  rules, 
will  need  many  helps  from  drawing  ;  the 
capitals,  and  other  ornaments  of  piliars, 
and  their  entablatures,  the  ftrengih  of 
light  and  ftiade,  the  apparent  roundnefs 
and  protuberance  of  the  feveral  parts, 
muft  owe  their  beauty  and  finiíliing  to 
the  defigner's  band  :  but,  with  regard  to 
fuch  obje6ls  as  bave  no  conftant  and  cer- 
tain  determínate  fliape  or  fize,  fuch  as 
clouds,  bilis,  trces,  ri  vers,  unevtn  grounds, 
and  the  like,  there  is  a  mucb  larger  la- 
titude  allowable,   provided  the  general 
bulle,  or  ufual  natural  íbape  of  thofe  ob- 
jeéls,  be  in  fome  meafure  obfervcd,  fo  as 
not  to  make  them  appear  unnatural  or 
monftrous.    See  the  article  Drawing. 
But,  alihough  the  ftrift  praélical  rules 
of  perlpeftive  are  in  a  great  meafure 
confined  to  tbe  defcription  of  right-lined 
figures,  yet  tbe  knowledge  of  ihe  gene- 
val  laws  of  that  fcience  is  cf  great  and 
neceflfary  ufe  to  inform  the  judgment, 
after  what  manner  the  images  of  any  pro- 
pofed  lines  íliould  run,  which  way  they 
Ibould  tend,  and  where  termínate ;  and 
thereby  en^bles  it  th$  bqtter  lo  determine 


what  appearance  any  objeíl  ought  tá 
put  on,  according  to  their  diíferent  litu- 
ations  and  diftances:  it  accuftoms  the 
eye  to  judge,  with  greater  certainty,  of 
the  relations  between  re:il  obje¿ls  and 
their  perfpe£live  defcriptions,   and  the 
band  to  draw  the  fame  accordingly,  antl 
direóls  the  judgment  rea  'ily  to  diícover 
any  confiderable  error  therein,  which 
might  otherwife  efcape  notice.  Belides 
that,  when  the  ground,  or  general  plan, 
and  tbe  principal  parts  of  a  pi6lure  are 
firft  laid  down  according  to  the  rtiles, 
every  thing  elfe  will  more  naturally  fall 
in  with  them,  and  every  remarkable  de- 
viation from  the  juft  rules  will  be  the 
more  readily  perceived,  and  the  eafier 
avoided  or  reflified ;  fo  that  alihough  it 
may  be  ¡nfinitely  tedious,  or  abfolutely 
imprafticable,  to  defcribe  every  minute 
part  of  a  piflure,  by  the  ftri6l  mechani- 
cal  rules;   yet   the   employing  them, 
where  they  can  be  the  moft  commodiouíly 
ufed,  will  give  the  piólure  in  general  fucíi 
a  look,  as  will  guíde  the  artift  in  draw- 
ing tbe  other  parís  without  any  obvious 
inconfiftency, 

We  ftiall,  therefore,  give  fuch  rules  as 
are  of  moft  general  ufe  in  the  praólice  of 
perfpe8íve.  i.  Let  every  line,  which  in 
the  objeél,  or  geometrical  figure,  is 
fíraigbt,  perpendicular  or  parallel  to  its 
bafe,  be  fo  alio  in  ils  ícenographic  deline- 
ation.  2.  Let  ¿he  lines,  which  in  the  ob- 
je£l  return  at  right  angies  from  the  fore- 
right  fide,  be  drawn  fcenographically 
from  ihevifual  point,  3,  Let  all  ftraight 
lines,  which  in  the  ohjeft  return  from  tbe 
fore  right  fide,  run  in  a  fcenographic 
figure  into  the  horizontal  line.  4.  Let 
the  objeél  you  intend  to  delinéate,  ftand- 
ing  on  your  right-hand,  be  placed  alio 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  vifual  point  j 
and  that  on  the  left-hand,  on  the  left- 
band  of  the  fame  point ;  and  that  which 
ís  juft  before,  in  the  middle  cf  it.  5.  Let 
thofe  lines  which  are  (in  the  objeéV)  equi.» 
diftant  to  the  returning  line  be  drawn  in 
the  fcenographic  figure,  from  that  point 
found  in  the  borlzon.  6.  InfetlingofF 
the  altitude  of  columns,  pedeftals,  and 
the  like,  meafure  the  beight  from  the 
bafe  line  upwards,  in  the  front  or  fore- 
right  fide  5  and  a  vifual  ray  down  that 
point  in  the  front  íball  límit  the  altitude 
of  the  column  or  pillar,  all  the  way  be- 
bind  the  fore-right  fide,  or  orihographic 
appearance,  cven  to  the  vifual  point. 
This  rule  you  muft  obferve  in  all  figures, 
as  weli  where  there  is  a  front  or  fore  - 
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u^ht  fide,  as  wherc  there  ¡s  nonc.  7.  la 
delineaíing  ováis,  circles,  arches,  croíTes, 
fpinis,  and  crofs^arches,  ov  aiiy  oiher 
figure  in  the  loof  of  any  room,  fíi  ft  dravv 
ichnographically,  and  fo  with  perpen* 
dtcuiars  from  the  moft  eminent  points 
theieoF,  carry  it  iip  unto  the  ceilingj 
fiotu  which  feveral  points,  carry  on  the 
figure.  8.  The  cenler  in  any  fcenogra- 
phic  regular  figure  is  found  by  drawing 
hnzs  from  üpppfite  angles;  for  the  point 
where  the  diagcnals  crol's,  ís  the  center. 
9.  A  gronníá-plane  of  fquares  is  alike, 
hoth  above  and  below  the  horizontal 
line  ;  only  the  more  it  is  diltant  above  or 
l>eneath  the  horizon,  ihe  fquares  will  be 
fo  much  the  larger  or  wider,  10.  In 
drawing  a  perfpeílive  figure,  where  ma- 
siy  lines  come  together,  you  may,  for 
the  dire£\ing  of  your  eye,  draw  the  dia- 
gonals  in  red,  the  vifual  lines  in  black; 
the  perpendiculars  in  green,  or  other  dif- 
fercnt  colour,  from  that  which  you  in- 
tend  the  figure  fliall  be  of.  ri.  Having 
confidered  the  height,  diftance,  and  po- 
fition  of  the  figure,  and  drawn  it  accord- 
ingly,  with  fide  or  angle  againft  the  bafe  j 
raife  perpendiculars  from  the  feveral  an- 
gles, or  defigned  points,  from  ihe  figure 
to  the  bafe,  and  transfer  the  length  of 
each  perpendicular,  from  the  place  where 
it  touches  the  bafe,  to  the  bafe  on  the 
fide  oppofiie  to  the  point  of  diftance j 
fo  will  the  diametrals  drawn  to  the  per- 
pendicularR  in  the  bafe,  by  interfeítion 
with  the  diagonals,  drawn  to  the  feveral 
transferred  diílances,  give  the  angles  of 
the  figures,  and  fo  lines  drawn  from 
point  lo  point  will  circumfcribe  the  fce- 
Eographic  figure,  iz.  If  in  a  landíkip 
there  be  any  flanding-waters,  as  rivers, 
pond?,  and  the  like,  place  ihe  horizon- 
tal line  level  with  the  fartheft  fjght  or 
appearance  of  it.  13.  Ir  there  be  any 
houfe,  or  the  like,  in  the  piófure,  con- 
fidcr  their  pofition,  that  you  may  find 
from  what  point  in  the  horizontal  lines 
to  draw  the  front  and  fides  thereof.  14. 
In  defcribing  -things  at  a  great  diftance, 
obferve  the  propoition,  bolh  in  magni- 
tude  and  diftance,  in  draught,  which 
appears  from  the  objeft  to  the  eye,  15, 
In  colouriíig  and  ííiadowing  of  every 
thing,  you  muít  do  the  fame  in  your 
pi6\ure,  which  you  obferve  with  your 
eye,  efpecially  in  obje6\s  lying  near ; 
but,  according  as  the  diftance  grows 
greater  andLAfi|9|||(|^^G^he  colours  muft 
be  fa¡#*ííS^^^^#i9^8i^at  laft  they 
)íy-coiour. 


16.  The  catoptrics  are  beft  feen  ín  3  com, 
mon  looking-glafs,  or  other  polifticd  nui- 
ter  ;  where,  if  the  glafs  be  exaéíly  fiat 
the  obje<5l  is  exa6lly  like  its  original  • 
but,  if  the  glafs  be  not  flat,  the  refem- 
blance  alters  from  the  original  5  and  ihat 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  glafs  dif. 
fers  from  an  exa6l  plañe.  17.  In  draw. 
íng  catoptric  figures,  the  furface  of  the 
glafs  is  to  be  confidered,  upon  which  you 
mean  to  have  the  refleó^ion :  for  whicli 
you  muft  make  a  particular  íchnographi- 
cal  draught,  or  projeólion  5  which  on 
the  glafs  muft:  appear  to  be  a  plañe  full 
of  fquares,  on  which  projeflion  transfa 
what  ftiall  be  drawn  on  a  plañe,  divide  1 
into  the  fame  number  of  like  fquares  j 
where  though  the  draught  may  apper-i 
very  confufed,  yet  the  reflexión  of  it  en 
the  glafs  will  be  very  regular,  prcpcr- 
tional,  and  regularly  compofed,  18. 
The  di»ptric,  or  broken  beam,  may  he 
feen  in  a  tube  through  a  cryftal  or  glaií, 
which  hath  its  furface  cut  iiilo  nnny 
others,  whereby  the  rays  of  the  obje6l  nre 
broken.  For  to  the  flat  of  the  cryllal,  or 
water,  the  rays  run  ftraight  5  bul  tlicn 
they  break  and  make  an  angle,  which 
alfo  by  the  refrafled  beams  is  made  and 
continued  on  the  other  fide  of  the  f&itie 
flat.  19.  When  thefe  faces  on  a  cryftal 
are  returncd  towards  a  plañe  placed  di- 
reélly  hefore  it,  they  feparate  themfelves 
at  a  good  diftance  on  the  plañe ;  becñufe 
they  are  all  dire¿led  to  vafious  far  diftant 
plates  of  the  fame.  See  the  articles 
Reflection  and  Refraction. 
Aerial Fbrspective,  is  the  art  of  gíving 
a  du^  diminution  or  degradation  lo  the 
fti  engih  of  the  light,  fliade  and  colour-í  of 
obje¿ls,  according  to  their  difFerent  di»- 
tanres,  the  quantiiy  of  light  which  falls 
on  themj  and  the  médium  through  which 
they  are  feen. 

As  the  eye  does  not  judge  of  the  diftance 
of  objeíls  eniirely  by  their  apparertr  fize, 
but  alio  by  their  ftrength  of  colours,  and 
diftinófion  of  parts;  fo  it  is  not  fufticient 
to  give  an  objeft  its  due  appaieni  bulk 
according  to  the  rules  of  ftereoj^raphy, 
unlcfs  at  the  írime  lime  It  be  exprefted 
with  that  proper  faintnefs  and  degrada- 
tion of  colour  whiclí  the  diftance  re- 
quires. 

Thus  if  the  figure  of  a  man  at  a  diftance, 
wcre  painted  of  a  proper  magnitude  for 
the  place,  but  with  too  great  a  diftin<5lion 
of  parts,  or  too  ftrong  colours,  it  wcuid 
appear  to  ftand  forward,  and  feem  pro- 
portipnally  lefs,  fo  as  to  rcprefent  a 
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dwarf  filuated  nearer  the  eye,  and  o.ut  of 
tbe  plañe  on  which  the  painier  intended 
jt  fliould  ftand. 

By  the  original  coloin*  of  an  obje6l  ís 
jiieant  that  colour  which  it  exhibits  to  the 
cye  when  duly  expofed  to  it  in  a  full  open 
unitorni  líght,  at  luch  a  modérate  diftance 
as  to  be  clearly  and  diftinílly  feen.  This 
colour  receives  an  alteration  from  many 
caufes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

1.  From  the  objefls  being  removed  to  a 
greater  xliftance  from  the  eye,  whereby 
the  rays  of  light  which  it  refleóls,  are 
lefs  vivid,  and  the  colour  becomes  inore 
diluted,  and  tinged,  in  fome  meafure,  by 
ihe  faint  bluiíh  caíl,  or  with  the  dimneís 
or  hazinefs  of  the  body  of  air  through 
which  the  rays  país. 

2.  From  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
light  with  which  the  objeól  is  enlighten- 
edí  the  fame  original  colour  having  a 
different  appearance  in  the  (hades,  from 
what  it  has  in  the  light,  although  at  an 
equal  diftance  froni  the  eye,  and  fo  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  light  or 
íhade. 

3.  From  the  colour  of  the  light  itfelf 
which  falls  upon  it ;  whether  it  be  from 
the  refleé^ion  of  coloured  light  from  any 
adjacent  objeél,  or  by  its  paílage  through 
a  coloured  médium  5  which  will  exhibit 
a  colour  compounded  of  the  original  co- 
lour of  the  objeél,  and  the  other  acciden- 
tal colours  which  the  light  brings  with  ir. 

4.  From  the  pofition  of  the  íurface  of 
the  obje6>,  or  of  its  feveral  parts  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  eye  5  fuch  parts  of  it  appear- 
ing  more  lively  and  diftinól  than  thofe 
which  are  fcen  obliquely. 

5.  From  the  clofeneís  or  opennefs  of  the 
place  where  the  objefl  is  fituatedj  the 
light  being  much  more  varioufly  direóled 
and  reíleéted  within  a  room,  than  in  the 
open  air, 

C.  Some  original  colours  naturally  rcfleól 
light  in  a  greater  proportion  than  others, 
though  equally  expoíed  to  the  fame  de- 
grces  of  it;  whereby  their  degradation  at 
feveral  diltances  will  be  ditterent  from 
that  of  other  colours  which  reíiect  lefs 

light. 

From  chefe  feveral  caufes  it  happens  that 
the  colours  of  objects  are  feldom  feen 
puré  and  unmixed,  but  gener^lly  anive 
at  the  eye  broken  and  foftened  by  each 
other  j  and  therefore,  in  painting,  where 
the  natural  appearances  of  objects  are  to 
be  defcribed,  all  hard  or  íharp  colouring 
ihüuld  be  caicfuUy  avoided, 
Z 


A  painter,  therefore,  who  woufd  fucceed 
in  aerial  perfpective,  ought  carefiilly  to 
íludy  the  eífects  which  diílancfí,  or  the 
diíferent  degrees  of,  pr  colours  of  light, 
have  on  each  particular  origiftal  colour, 
to  know  how  its  appearance  or  ftrength 
is  changed  in  the  feveral  circumftances 
above  mentioned,  and  reprtfent  it  r.ccoid- 
ingly  ;  fo  that  in  a  picture  of  various  co- 
loured objects,  he  in  ly  be  able  to  give 
each  original  colour  its  own  proper  di- 
minution  or  degradation,  according  to 
its  place. 

Now,  as  all  objects  in  a  picture  are  pro- 
portioned  to  thofe  placed  in  the  front  5  fo 
in  aerial  perfpective,  the  ftrength  of  lighr, 
and  the  brightnefs  of  the  colours  of  ob- 
jects clofe  to  the  picture,  muft  ferve  as  a 
ftandard,  with  refpect  to  which,  all  the 
fame  colours  at  different  diftances,  mult 
have  a  proportional  degradation  in  like 
circumftances. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  any  colour 
its  proper  diminution  in  proportion  to  its 
diftance,  it  ought  10  be  known  what  the 
appearance  of  that  colour  would  be,  were 
it  clofe  to  the  picture,  regard  being  had 
to  that  degree  of  light  which  is  chofen  as 
the  principal  light  of  the  picture.  For 
if  any  colour  ftiould  be  made  too  bright 
for  another,  or  for  the  general  colours 
imployed  in  the  reft  of  the  picture,  it  will 
appear  too  glaring,  íeem  to  ftart  out  of 
its  place,  and  throw  a  flatnefs  and  damp 
upon  the  reft  of  the  work ;  or,.  as  ihe 
painters  exprefs  it,  the  brightnefs  of  that 
colour  will  kill  the  reft. 

Perspective  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  paint- 
ing frequently  feen  in  gardens,  at  the 
ends  of  galleries,  exprefsly  defigned 
to  deceive  the  fight. 

Perspective  GLAss,  in  optics,  difFers 
from  a  telefcope  in  this  :  inftead  of  the 
convex  eye-glafs  placed  behind  the  image, 
to  make  the  rays  of  each  pencil  go  paral- 
lel  to  the  eye,  there  is  placed  a  concave 
eye-glafs  as  much  before  it  5  which  opens 
the  converging  rays,  and  makes  thein 
emerge  parallel  to  the  eye. 
The  quantity  of  objects  taken  in  at  oné 
view  with  this  inftruinent,  does  not  tle- 
pend  upon  ihe  breadih  of  the  eye-giafe, 
as  in  the  aftronomical  telefcope,  but  upoii 
the  breadih  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Reflecting  perfpeciive-glaftes,  called  by 
fome  opera-glaft'es,  or  diagonal  perfpec- 
tives,  are  fo  contrived,  that  a  perfon  can 
view  any  one  in  a  public  pUce,  as  ihe 
ppera  or  play -houl'es,  without  it  Iveing 
|>üli}ble  lo  dillinguifti  who  it  is  he  iovkt 
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Iit.  A  fefiion  of  ít  ís  delíneated  ¡n  píate 
CXCVÍIÍ.  fig.  9,  vvhere  ka  lis  the  eye- 
glafs,  ibh  the  objeíl-glaí's,  and  ¿ía: 
a  üttle  fpeculum  or  reflefiínpj  plañe, 
which  is  fixed  obliquely  ín  a  lliort  tube 
fg/jif  fcrewed  upon  the  end  of  the 
perfpeaive  tube  /jtkl,  fo  that  its  axis 
Hiall  make  about  half  a  right  angle  with 
the  fpeculum.  By  this  means,  an  obje6t 
Q^will  be  feen  by  the  eye  at  a,  in  the 
jeturníng  ray  Q^f/'^z;  fo  that  the  way 
to  find  an  objeél,  intended  to  be  vie.wed 
by  this  inftrument,  is  to  dire<5l  its  axis  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  rays  that  come  from 
the  objea  5  and  if  the  obje¿t  be  higher  or 
lower,  it  may  be  found  by  turning  the 
perfep6live  to  and  fro  about  its  axis, 
If  the  objeft  be  too  near  to  be  feen  at  the 
perfpeclive  end  kal,  turn  the  oiher  to  , 
the  eye;  and  by  looking  through  the 
hole  X,  you  will  fee  the  object  S,  by  the 
ray  Sí^x\  coming  through  the  hole 
/,  and  refleáed  from  another  fpeculum 
parallel  to  the  formen.  If  the  fpectator 
be  íhort-fighted,  a  concave-glafs  mult  be 
placed  in  the  hole  x,  othcrwiíe  a  plañe 
one,  to  make  the  inftrument  more  like  a 
common  perfpective.  ' 
In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  fpeculum  neither 
niagnifies  ñor  diminiílies  the  appearance 
of  ihe  object ;  for  if  the  axis  a  che  pro- 
ducedtill  í-^nrQ^,  the  reflccled  rays 
will  diverge  as  from  an  ímage  at  y  equal 
to  the  object  at  5  with  this  diíference 
oniy,  that  the  right  fide  of  the  object  will 
appear  on  the  left-hand,  and  the  left  fide 
on  the  right, 

pERSPECTivE  PLAÑE,  ís  the  glafs,  or 
biher  tranfparent  furface,  PV,  (píate 
CXCVIII.  fig.  1.)  fuppofed  to  be  placed 
beiween  the  eye  and  the  object,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  It  is  fomeiimes 
called  the  fection,  table,  or  glafs. 

TERS?ICVITY,  per/picuitas,  in  rhetoric, 
is  a  principal  virtue  of  ftyle,  to  which 
all  ihe  orniment  and  beauties  of  fpeech 
ought  to  glve  way.  See  Style. 
Vonius  obferves,  that  a  difcourfe  is  ob- 
fcured  by  too  much  concifenefs  and  pro- 
fníenefs ;  feveral  rhetorical  figures  are 
Hkewife  deftructive  of  perfpicuity. 

PERSPIRATIÜN,  in  medicine,  the  eva- 
cuation  of  ihe  juices  of  thebody  through 
the  porcs  oi  the  íkin.  Perfpiration  is 
dittinguiíhed  tnto  fenfible  and  infenfible  : 
and  here  fenfible  perfpiration  is  the  fame 
with  fweating,  and  ínfenfíble  perfpira- 
tion, that  which  efcapes  the  notice  of  íhe 
fenfes;  and  this  laft  is  the  idea  affixed  to 
the  word  pcrípiration  when  uícU  alone. 
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The  veflels,  tbroiigb  which  perfpiration 
ís  performed,  lie  obliquely  under  the  fcalcs 
of  the  fcarf  íkin,  and  are  fo  inconceiv. 
ably  fmall,  that  from  a  calculation  made 
by  Leewenhoeck,  it  appears  that  the 
mouths  of  an  hundred  and  t\yenty-five 
thoufand  of  them  may  be  cdvered  with  a 
common  grain  cf  fand.  Thematicrof 
infenfible  perrpiration>  is  a  fine  fubtile 
fluid  which  exhales  f»:om  the  body  in 
the  form  of  a  vapour,  and  proceeds  from 
the  wholé  furface  and  from  every  ca- 
vity :  it  is  of  an  aqueous  and  faline  na- 
ture,  and  fcems  to  have  a  great  analogy 
with  uriñe  j  becaufe  in  a  healthy  ftate, 
the  increafe  of  the  one  diminiílies  the 
other.  Many  experiments  prove  its  ex- 
iftence.  If  you  país  your  finger  overtlie 
furface  of  a  looking-glafs,  or  any  other 
poliíhed  body,  it  will  leave  a  track  of 
moifture,  If  you  put  your  nakcd  head 
near  a  white  wall,  expofed  to  the  fun, 
the  íhadow  of  the  vapours  which  pro- 
ceed  from  the  pores  of  the  íkin,  may  be 
plainly  feen :  or  if  you  breathe  upon 
glafs,  you  may  perceive  it  covered  with 
fmall  drops  of  water  5  and  the  vapours 
v/hich  procced  from  the  lungs,  aie  in 
winter  condenfed  by  the  cold,  and  form 
a  kind  of  bluiíli  mift,  proceeding  from 
the  mouth,  Other  experiments  íliew  tbat 
the  matier  evacuated  this  way,  is  at  ieaíl 
ín  fome  countries  more  than  equal  toall 
the  other  evacuations  by  ílool,  uriñe, 
Sanctorius  found  in  Italy,  uiider 
the  circumftances  of  a  modérate  diet, 
middle  age,  and  eafy  life,  that  the  niai- 
ter  infenfibly  perfpired  was  five-eights  of 
that  taken  ín  for  food  5  fo  that  therc 
cnly  remained  three-eighths  for  initri- 
tion,  and  for  the  excrements  of  the  nüfe, 
ears,  inteftines,  bladder,  Gff.  The  fame 
author  íliews,  that  as  much  is  evacuaied 
by  perfpiration  in  one  day,  as  by  ítool  in 
fourteen  days. 

But  Dr,  Bryan  Robinfon,  of  Dublin, 
has  found  the  cafe  very  diíFerent,  both 
ín  England  and  Ireland,  and  even  in 
South  Carolina,  in  ail  which  places  he 
found  that  the  quantity  of  uriñe  exceeds 
that  of  perfpiration,  and  that  if  the  meat 
and  drink  of  one  day  be  four  pounds 
and  a  half,  the  perfpiration  of  that  day 
will  be  two  pounds,  the  uriñe  two  pounds 
fiveounces,  and  the  ítool  three  ounces. 
The  matter  of  fweat  is  feparated  from 
the  blcod  by  the  miliary  gl  inds,  and  lí 
therefore  much  more  grofs  thanthaíot 
ínfenfíble  perfpiration  j  for  as  there  arí 
JBO  glands  which  fcrvc  for  the  txcrction 
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.  óf  this  laft  fluid,  it  is  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed  tVoni  the  extremities  oí  the  capillary 
arteries. 

The  ufe  of  perfpiration  ís  to  preferve 
ifie  rupplcnefs  of  the  papilla  of  the  íkin ; 
to  cany  the  faline  particles  ofF  from  the 
blood,  and  by  this  means  to  render  it 
more  puré  j  to  preferve  the  body  from 
varions  difeafes,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
cure  of  the  moft  dangerous  diftempers. 
'  It  may  be  prometed  by  exercife,  by  dry 
friílíons  vvíth  a  coarfe  linen-doth,  or  a 
fleíh-bruíh,  by  warm  bath?,  and  walhing 
the  hands,  ftet,  head,  &c, 
tERTH,  the  capital  of  the  couoty  of  the 
famc  ñame  ín  ScotJand>  thirty  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh. 
PERTHAMBOY,  a  port-town  of  New 
Jerfey,  in  North  America :  weft  long. 
74.',  north  lat.  40^^  45^ 
PERTHOIS,  a  fubdivifion  of  the  province 
of  Champaign,  in  France,  íituated  on 
the  confines  of  Lorrain. 
PERTIGATA,  in  oíd  law  books,  is  the 
fourdi  part  of  »n  acre;  or  a  piece  of 
ground  containing  one  pearch  in  breadlb, 
and  four  in  length. 
ÍERU,  forraerly  a  powerful  empire  in 
South  América^  but  now  a  province  of 
Spain,  is  fituated  betvveen  60^  and 
of  weft  ion  g¡  tu  de,  and  between  the  equa- 
tor  and  25°  of  fouth  latitude :  being  near 
5000  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  from  200  to  500  broad :  it  is 
bounded  by  Popayan,  on  the  north  ;  by 
the  mountains  of  Andes,  on  the  eaftj  by 
Chili  and  La  Plata,  on  the  fouth ;  and 
by  the  Pacific  Ócean,  on  the  weft. 
Éalfam  f/  Pe  R  u .    S ee  B  a  l  s  A  m'. 
PERUGIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  terrJ. 
tories  of  the  pope:  eaft  long.  13"  16', 
north  lat.  43^. 
PERUVIAN  BARK.    See  QurNquiNA. 
PES  FORF.STiE,  the  forelt  foot,  an  engliíh 
long  meafure,  containing  eighteen  inches. 
Pes  monetíe,  in  antient  records,  fignifies 
a  true  and  reafonable  adjuftment  of  the 
real  valué  of  the  current  coin. 
Pesad E,  or  Pésate,  in  the  manege,  ia 
a  horfí-'s  raifing  bis  fore-quarters,  and 
bending  his  feet  up  to  bis  body  without 
ftirring  his  hind-feet, 
This  motion  is  the  true  means  to  fix  his 
head  and  haunches,  and  to  hinder  him 
from  ítamping  with  his  feet. 
PESARO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Urbino,  fituated  on  the  guiph  of  Ve- 
Tiicc  :  eaft  long.  14.',  north  lar.  44''. 
PESCARA,  a  port-towa  of  Italy,  ia  the 
VoL.  XII. 
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kingdom  of  Naples:  eaft  long.  15'  25'', 
north  lat,  42°  30'. 
PESCHIERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Venice,  and  province  of  Ve- 
roña :  eaft  longitude  ii'^,   north  lati- 
tude 45°  35'. 
PESSARY,  in  medicine,  a  folid  fubftance 
corapofed  of  wool,  lint,  or  linen;  mixed 
with   powder,  oiis,   wax,  &c,  made 
round  and  long  like  a  finger,  in  order 
to  be  introduced  into  the  exterior  necíc 
of  the  matrix,  for  the  cure  of  feveral  dif- 
ofders  incident  to  the  uterus. 
This  ñame  is  alfo  fometimes  given  to 
pieces  of  corle,  or  other  matters  thruft 
up  the  noftrils,  &c,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance  of  ftrong  infeélious  fteams. 
PEST,  a  city  of  Upper  Hungary,  fituated 
on  the  Danube  :  eaft  long.  19^  15',  north 
lat.  47°  42'. 
Pest-house,  the  fame  with  lazaretto  or 

lazar-houfe.  See  Lazar-house. 
PESTILENCE,  in  medicine,  an  epidémi- 
ca), contagióos  and  malignant  difcaíe, 
popularly  known  by  the  ñame  of  plague, 
See  the  article  Plague.  * 
PESTILENTIAL  fevers,  fuch  as  are 
attended  with  fome  malignant  quality, 
and  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  plague» 
See  the  articles  Bilious-fevers,  and 

HOSPITAL-FEVER. 

PETAL,  among  botanifts,  an  appelIaiionL 
given  to  the  flower-leaves,  in  oppofition 
to  the  folia,  or  common  leaves  of  the 
plant. 

According  to  the  mimber  of  petáis  in 
each  fiower  it  is  faid  to  be  monopetalou?,  ' 
or  to  confift  of  a  fingle  petal  j  dipetalous, 
when  it  has  two ;  tripetalous,  v^hen 
three,  &c.    See  ihe  article  Flower. 
PETALÍSM,  TreraXtTfAo;,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  baniíhment  praélifed  at  Syra- 
cufe,  by  writing  the  perfon"'s  ñame  on  a 
leaf,  TTiTaAov,  whence  the  ñame. 
It  difFered  only  from  the  oftracifm  at 
Athens,  as  this  laft  was  voted  by  means 
of  fiiclls,  and  lafted  ten  yearsj 

whereap,  the  petal ifm  was  voted  by  means 
of  leaves,  and  lafted  only  ñveyears. 
PETARD,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  mstalline 
engine,   fomewhat   refembling  a  high- 
crowned  hat. 

The  petard  may  be  confidered  as  a  plece 
of  ordnanrej  it  is  made  of  copper  mixed 
with  brafí,  or  of  lead  with  tin  :  its 
cbarge  is  from  five  to  fix  pounds  of  pow» 
der,  which  reaches  to  within  three  fin- 
ger?-breadth  of  the  mouth  ;  the  vacancy 
is  filled  with  tow,  ar.d  ftopped  with  a 
14  K.  vvood^a 
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wooáen  (ara pión,  thc  mciith  being  ftrong- 
ly  bound  up  with  cloih  fied  veiy  tight 
with  ropes.  It  is  covered  up  with  a  luad- 
rier,  or  wooden  plank,  that  has  a  cavity 
to  receive  the  ipoulh  of  the  petórd,  and 
faftened  down  with  ropes,  as  reprefcnted 
in  píate  CXCVIL  fig.  5. 
Its  ufe  is  in  a  clandcftine  attack  to  break 
down  gates,  bridges,  barrieis,  &c,  to 
which  ít  hung;  and  this  ii  does  by 
means  of  the  wooden  plank.  It  is  alfo 
tjfed  in  countermines  to  break  through 
the  enemy's  galleries,  and  give  ihtir 
mines  vent. 

The  invention  of  petards  ís  afcribed  fo 
the  french  Huguenots,  in  i«;79,  who 
with  ihem  took  Cahors,  as  D'Aubigré 
tells  US4 

PE TARDEER,  a  perfon  who  load?,  fixes, 
and  fires  petards.  Sce  tlic  preceding 
article. 

PETASITES,  BUTTERBUR,  in  botany, 
ís  comprehended  by  Linnseus  arnong  the 
tuíTilagos,  or  coits-leet.    See  the  article 

.  TUSSILAGO. 

The  root  of  the  common  initterbur  is 
celebrated  for  its  cordial  and  akxipharmic 
virtues;  aud  befides  being  aperient  and 
detergent,  is  prefcribed  io  íuppreflGons  of 
uriñe  and  the  menfes  ;  as  alfo  in  the 
cough,  afthina,  and  oiher  difordei*s  of  the 
hreaít, 

PETASÜS,  in  aniiquity,  a  covering  for 
ihe  head,  with  a  broad  brim,  not  unlike 
thát  of  our  hais,  iifed  on  ¡.ournies  to  fave 
the  face  from  bting  fun-burnt. 
PETECHÍiE,  in  medicine,  denote  fpots 
in  the  íkin  like  flea-bites,  which  come 
out  ín  malignani  fcVers,  henee  called 
petcchia),  or   fpotttd  f¿vers.    See  the 
article  MalignaNt. 
The  more  ftorid  the  fpots  ave,  the  lefs  ís 
the  danger^  and  it  is  a  good  fign  if  the 
black  or.violet  colcurod  ones  become  of  a 
brighter  colour.    The  large,  black,  and 
,livíd  fpots,  are  almcft  always  attended 
with  profufe  bleeding  :  the-fmall  duíky- 
brovvn  fpots,  likc  freckles,  are  almoll  as 
bad  as  the  black  and  livid  ones. 
The  criiption  of  the  fpot'^  is  uncerlain  ; 
fometímes  they  appear  on  the  fouith  or 
fifth  day,  fometinies  not  tül  the  eleven'h, 
or  later,    The  vibices,  or  large  livid,  or 
darkiíh-green  marks,  feld  jotí  appear  tül 
very  near  the  flual  period. 
The  ireaiment  in  all  malignant  fevers  is 
much  thefame  with  that  of  the  hofpitaU 
ft'ver.  See  t!ie  article  Hospital  fuver. 
PETER,  or  EpiJIUs  of  St.  Peter,  two 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Txftameiu, 


writtpn  by  the  apoftle  St.  Ttttr,  and  aá- 
drelíed  to  thofe  jcwifli  converts  who  wcre 
fcaticred  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Éfí.  not  only  upon  the  perfecution  raifed 
at  Jerufalem,  but  upon  former  difperfións 
of  the  Jews  into  thofe  places,    The  firft 
of  thefe  epiftles  is  principally  defigned 
to  comfort  and  confirm  them,  under 
thofe  íiery  trtab  they  were.then  fubjefl 
to  j  and  lo  direél  them  how  to  behave  iti 
the  feveral  flates  and  relation?,  both  of 
the  civil  and  the  chriliian  Hfe.    In  the 
fecojnd  eplftle,  the  apoftle  profecutes  the 
fame  fubje8,  to  prevent  iheir  apoftacy 
from  the  faith,  and  guard  them  againft 
the  corrupt  principales  of  the  gnoftics, 
and  thofe  who  fcoíFed  at  the  promifc  of 
Chrift's  coming. 
St,  Peteras  d  a  y,  a  feílival  of  the 
chriftian  church,  obferved  on  the  twenly- 
ninlh  of  June. 
PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  of  Norihamp- 
tonfliire,  fituated  on  the  river  Nen,  ihirty- 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Northamptcn: 
weft  long.  15',  norih  lat.  ja^  53'. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliamení, 
Peter-pence,  an  aniient  tax  of  a  penny 
on  each  houfe,  paid  to  the  pope. 
It  was  called  peter-pence  bfccaufe  colleél- 
ed  on  the  day  of  St.  Peter  ad  ^vincula, 
and  fent  to  Ronie  j  whence  it  was  alfo 
called  Rome  fcot  and  Rome-penny, 
PETERSBURG,  the  capital  city  of  Ruífia, 
and  one  of  the  largeíl  and  moft  populous 
citics  in  the  world,  fituated  on  both  íidei 
the  river  Nieva,  in  the  provínces  of  Ca- 
relia  and  ln^ria,  belween  the  gulpb  of 
Finland  and  the  lake  Ladoga  :  eaft  long. 
3 1°,  north  lai.  60**.    There  were  no  lefs 
than  fjxiyfive  ihoufand  houfes  builtwith- 
jn  three  or  four  years  after  the  foundalion 
was  laid,  which  was  in  theyear  1703 
PETERSFIELD,  a 
Hanipfhi»e,  íifteen 
Wincheíler. 

It  fends  two  members  fo  parliament. 
PETERSHAGEN,  a  town  of  Germanv, 

in  the  circle  ot  Weftphalia  and  dutchy 

of  Minden,   thirty-feven  miles  welV'of 

Hanover :  fubjeél  to  Pruífia. 
PETERWARADIN,  a  fortified  town  ct 

Sclavonia,  fituated  on  the  Danube,  thiit)- 

five  miles  north  weft  of  Belgrade. 
PETHERTON,  a  market-town  cf  So- 

inerletlhiie,  16  miles  fouth- weft  ofWellt* 
PETiGLíANO,  a  town  of  Italy,.in  the 

dutcliy  of  Tufcany  ;  eaft  long.  1%^  45'* 

north  lat.  42^  45'. 
VKTlOLKy  pcfio/um,  in  betany,  thefléndcr 

llulk  that  ru[)poris  the  leaves  of  a  plant. 


borough  -  town  of 
miles  íbuth-eaft  of 
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Somc  alfo  ufe  tbe  word  petiole  for  the 
middle  rib  of  a  leaf  j  the  branch*  there- 
ot  being  called  ra<ii¡,  and  íhe  fubdivifions 
of  thefe  furculi. 

PETITGUAVES,  a  port-tovvn  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  firuated  on  a  bay  at  the  weft  end 
of  theiflandí  weít  long.  76^,  north  lat, 
5':  fubjcí^  to  France. 

PETITIO  iNDUCiARUM,  in  the  civil- 
Jaw,  the  fame  with  imparlance  in  com- 
raon  lawr.    See  Imparlance. 

Petitio  principii,  in  logic,  the  taking 
a  thing  for  true,  anddrasving  conclufions 
from  it  as  fuch^  when  it  ¡s^really  falfe, 
01'  at  leaft  wants  to  be  preved,  hefore  any 
infercnces  can  be  deduced  from  it, 

PETITÍON,  a  formal  fiipplication  or  re- 
queít  rtiade  by  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior, 
efpfcially  to  one  having  fome  jurifdiÓllon. 
By  ftatute  no  perfon  (hall  procure  above 
twerty  hands  to  a  pctition  to  the  king  or 
parlianiínt,  for  any  aheration  either  in 
church  or  ftate,  unlefs  by  orderof  three 
or  more  juftices  of  the  peace,  &c.  ñor 
íhall  deliver  fuch  j)etition  in  the  prefence 
of  above  ten  períbns,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing  one  hundred  pounds.    X3  Car.  lí. 

PETÍVERTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
hexandria-terragynia  dais  of  plants, 
without  any  flower  petáis,  oniy  the  cup 
being  coloured  red  has  much  the  appear- 
ance  of  fuch:  the  feed  ís  fingle,  fiatted 
and  emarginated,  and  armed  with  the 
four  ftyies, 

PETRE,  or  salt-petre,  the  fame  with 
nitre.    See  the  article  Nitr  e. 

PETREA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  díWy- 
n^jnia-angiorperniia  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a  monopetalous  flower,  divided  into  five 
rounded  fegments  at  the  limb.  There  is 
no  defcription  of  ihe  fruit  or  feed  of  ihis 
plant. 

PETRIDIA,  in  natural  íiiftory,  a  genus 
of  fcrupi,  of  a  plañe,  uniform  nni¿lure, 
of  no  great  variety  of  colours,  and  emu- 
lating  the  external  form  of  pebbles.  See 
the  article  ScRUPi. 

Dr.  Hill  defcribes  no  lefs  than  twelve 
fpecies  of  this  genus.  i.  The  various- 
fired,  pellucid,  colourlefs,  cryftaíÜform 
petridium,  commonly  called  the  pebble- 
cryltal.  2,  The  purple,  feniipeliucid, 
cryftalline  petridium.  3.  The  fnow- 
white,  opake,  cryftalline  petridium-  4, 
The  opake,  whitiíli,  reddiíli,  or  yel- 
lowiOi,  cryíhlline  petridium,  commonly 
called  red,  white,  and  yeliow,  fparry 
pebbles.  5.  Yellowiíh,  wbire,  pumi- 
tofe,  or  fpungy  petridium,    6.  Hard, 
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porous,'  whitiíh,  cryífallíne  petridium. 
7.  Greyiíh,  white,  opake,  Itony  petrij» 
dium.  8.  Friable,  rtiining,  white,  ai^ 
naccous  petridium.  9.  White,  cryftal- 
line petridium,  fpotted  with  fmall  yel- 
low  dots.  10.  VVhiíifli-brown,  duil 
petridium.  11.  Biuifti,  white,  hard 
cryftaHine  petridium.  And,  12.  Brown- 
iHi,  white,  h'iróf  Qiining  petridium, 
PETRIFAC  nON,  in  phyfiology;  ^de- 
notfs  the  converfion  of  wood,  bones, 
and  other  fubftances  into  ftone.  ^  See  the 
aiticle  Stomb. 

The  fofiiJe  bodics  found  petrified  are 
principally  eiiher  of  vegetable  pr  animal 
origin,  and  are  more  or  lefs  altered  from 
their  original  ftate,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent  fubftances  they  have  lain  buried 
among  in  the  earth;  fome  of  ihcm  hav- 
ing fuftered  very  littie  change,  and  ofhers 
being  fohighiy  impregnated  wiih  cryftal- 
line, fparry,  pyritical,  or  other  ex,trane- 
ous  matter,  as  to  appear  mere  maíTes  of 
ftone  or  lumps  of  the  matter  of  the  com- 
mon  pyrites}  but  they  are  generally  of 
the  external  dimenfioos,  and  retain  more 
or  lefs  of  the  internal  figure  of  the  bodies 
into  the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has 
made  its  way. 

The  animal  fubítances  thus  found  petri- 
fied are  íea-ftieil?,  the  teeth,  bony  palaies 
and  bones  of  fifti,  the  bones  of  land 
animáis,  Thefe  are  found  varioully 
altered,  by  the  infinuation  of  ftpny  and 
mineral  matter  into  their  pores }  and  ihe 
fubftance  of  fome  of  them  is  now  wholly 
gone,  there  being  oniy  ílony,  fparry,  or 
other  mineral  matter  remaining  in  the 
íhape  and  fr>rm.  Ssethe  articles FossíL, 
FoJ/il  Plants,  Shells, 

PETROBRUSSÍANS,  in  church-hiftory, 
a  religioüs  feél  which  arofe  in  France  and 
the  Nctberlands,  ahóut  the  year  rii6, 
fo  called  from  their  leader  Peter  Bruys. 
They  deni¿d  that  chüdren,  before  the 
ufeof  rt-afon,  can  be  juíiified  by  bapítfm. 
They  alfo  condemned  all  places  of  pub- 
lic  woríhip,  crcftes,  crucifixes  j  and  are  - 
faiíl  tü  have  reje<5V<:d"  tbe  facranKíut  of  ihe' 
eucharift,  and  prayers  f.>r  the  dead. 

PETROLEUM,  alio  called  rock-oil,  or 
oil  of  petre,  is  an  exlremely  luble  and 
penetrating  fluid,  and  is  by  much  the 
thinneft  of  all  the  native  biiumrns.  It 
is  very  lípht  and  very  pellucid  j  hut  tha* 
equally  brightand  clear  underall  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  liable  to  n  very  great  variety 
in  its  colour.  ít  is  naiurally  almoft  co- 
lourlefs,  and  in  its  appearance  greatly 
refembles  the  moft  puré  oil  of  turpenline  : 
J4  K  a  ihít 
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thís  Is  called  white  petroleum,  thoiígh  it 
has  no  mGie  coiour  than  water;  it  is 
■  fometimes  tinged  of  a  brownifli,  red- 
diíh,  yeliovviíh,  or faint-greeniíh  coiour; 
but  its  moft  frequent  coiour  is  a  mixture 
of  the  reddiíli  and  blackiíh,  in  fuch  a 
degree  that  it  iooks  black  when  viewed 
behind  the  light,  but  purple  when  placed 
betvveen  the  eyeand  a  candía  or  window. 
It  is  of  a  pungent  and  acrid  tafte,  and 
of  a  very  llrong  and  penetrating  l'mell, 
v/hich  very  much  approaches  to  that  of 
the  diílilled  oil  oF  ambcr.  The  white 
ís  níoll  efteemed.  It  is  fo  very  inflamma- 
ble,  ihatwhile  it  floats  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  as  it  doe«  in  many  parts  of 
Iialy,  it  takes  fire  at  the  approach  of  a 
candle. 

Petroleum  is  fo'ind  in  rivers,  in  wdh, 
and  tricklihg  down  the  fides  of  hills 
along  with  litile  ftreanis  of  \"\^t€r.  In 
íhort,  it  is  the  moft  frequent  of  all  the 
liquid  bitumens,  and  is  perbaps  the  moft 
valuable  of  them  all  in  medicine.  It  is 
to  bechofen  the  piireft,  lighteft,  and  moft 
yellucid  that  can  be  had,  fuch  as  is  of 
the  moft  penetrating  fmeil  ánd  is  moft  in- 
flammable. 

It  '*8  principally  ufed  externally,  in  para- 
lytic  cafes,  and  in  parns  of  the  limbs. 
The  French  give  ít  internally  in  hytteric 
complainis,  ?.nd  to  thcir  children  againft 
worms;  fome  alio  give  it  from  ten  to 
ífíeen  drops  in  wine,  for  fiippreífion  of 
fhc  menfes,  Thefe,  howevcr,  are  rather 
the  practica  of  the  comnron  people  than 
of  the  faculty. 
PETROMYZON,  in  ichthyology,  a  ge- 
ñus  of  the  chondropterygious  order  of 
líílies,  theforamina,  or  aperture,  of  whofe 
gills  »re  feven  on  each  fide,  fituated  Ion* 
giiudinally  5  and  ihere  is,  befide  thefe, 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  beiween 
the  eyes :  the  body  is  long  and  ílender, 
and  nearly  cyliodric,  and  is  fniooth  : 
•  here  are  oniy  ?\vo  fins,  both  fituated  on 
the  back  of  the  fifli. 

To  this  genus  belong  the:  lamprey,  and 
lamprey-ftl.    See  Lamprey. 

PKTKONEL,  a  fert  of  harqutbufs,  or 
hand-gun.    See  Harqueluss. 

PETROSA  OSSA,  in  anatomy,  a  ñame 
given  to  the  fourih  and  fifth  bones  of 
ihecranium,  called  alfo  oífa  temporum, 
and  oíTa  fquamofa  ;  the  fubftance  where- 
of,  as  their  firft  and  laft  ñames  exprefs, 
is  rquamofe  and  very  hard.  See  the 
anide  Sícull. 

Thofe  bones  are  fituated  in  the  lateral  and 
l^vyer  pcu  t  of  thp  head  3  and  are  bou^ided 


at  top  by  the  fquamous  future,  which 
joins  them  to  the  parietalía,  and  behind 
by  the  lambdoides,  which  joins  them  to 
the  occipital,  and  conneóls  them  to  the  os 
fpheroides.   Each  has  two  finufes,  befcre 
and  behind  the  fphenoides  :  the  exterior, 
which  is  lined  with  a  cartilage,  and  re- 
ccives  the  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  ihe 
interior  receives  the  lower  part  of  the  fimis 
lateralis  of  the  dura  mater  :  earh  again 
has  four  procefíes,  three  of  which  are  ex^ 
ternal,  and  one  internal  j  of  the  cxter- 
nal,  the  firft  is  called  the  zygomatic,  or 
jugal  ;  thefecond,  the  maftoide,  or  mam- 
millar;  the  third,  the  ftyloide;  each  of 
which  fce  under  its  proper  article. 
The  internal  procefs  is  properly  called 
the  os  petrofum;  this   is  prctty  long 
and  large,  containing  the  whole  meai.u5 
auditoriu?,  and  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
See  the  article  Ear. 
PETTAW,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  ihe 
circle  of  Auílria  :  eaft  longiiude  16**  l\ 
north  latitude  4.7*^, 
PETTEIA,  trifrita,  in  the  antient  mu- 
fie,  the  art  oi  making  a  juft  difccrnmtnt 
of  all  the  manncrs  of  ranging  or  com. 
bining  founds  among  themfelves,  fojj 
they  may  produce  their  effe£f,  that  is, 
exprefs  the  feveral  paíTions  they  are  in- 
tended  to  raife ;  it  íhews  what  foiindí 
are  to  be  ufed,  and  whatnot ;  howofier. 
any  cf  them  are  to  be  repeated,  with 
which  to  begin,  and  with  which  toend; 
Petteia,  thcrefore,  is  in  mufic  whai  man- 
ncrs are  in  poetry. 
PETTIPOLI,  a  portrtown  on  the  coaft 
of  CormandíJÍ,  in   the  hiiher  India, 
where  the  Dutch  have  a  fafíory  :  eait 
long.  80°,  north  lat.  45'. 
PETTREL,  in  prnithology,  a  ñame  for 
the  procellaria,  or  fiorm-bird.    See  tie 
arricie  Procellaria. 
PETWORTH.  a  town  of  Sufíex,  ten 

m'les  north-eaft  of  Chichefter. 
PETTY-BAG,  an  office  in  chancery» 
the  three  clerks  of  which  record  the  re^ 
turn  of  all  inquifitions    out   of  cvery 
county,  and  make  all  patents  of  conn^* 
trollers,  gaugers,  cuftomers, 
Petty-fogger,  a  liitle,  tricking  folici- 
tor  or  aiíorney,  wiihout  eiiher  íkdl  or 
confciencc. 
Petty,  or  Petit  i^arceny.    See  the 

article  Larceny. 
Petty-patees,  among  confc61ioners,  a 
fort  of  frnall  pies,  made  of  a  rich  oult 
filled  with  fweat  meats. 
Petty-singles,  among  falconers,  are 
lh,e  ipes  9Í  a  hawk. 
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PfTTY'TALLY,  in  the  fea -lao  gil  a  ge,  a 
conipetent  allowance  of  viéluals,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  number  of  the  íhip's 
company. 

Petty,  or  Petit-treasom,  See  the 
arriele  Treason. 

PETÜNSE,  in  natural-hiftory,  oneofthe 
two  iubftances  whereof  the  porcelain  or 
china-ware  is  made.  See  Porcelain. 
The  petunfe  is  a  coarfe  kínd  of  flint  or 
pebble,  the  furface  of  which  is  not  fo 
froooth,  ^when  broken,  as  that  of  our 
common  flint,    See  the  article  Flint. 

PEÜCEDANUM,  hog's  fennel,  in  bo- 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
chfs  of  plants,  the  general  corolla  of 
whIch  is  uniform,  and  each  finglc  flower 

.  conlifts  of  five  equal,  oblong,  crooked 
and  undivided  petáis ;  there  is  no  peri- 
carpia  ;  the  fruit  is  oval  and  compreíTed. 
The  root  of  hog's  fennel  is  recommended 
in  the  coiigh  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  and  in  obftrii6\ions  of  the  vifcera. 

PEWTER,  a  fa6\itioiis  metal,  ufed  in 
making,  domeftic  utenfils,  as  piales, 
diíhe?,  Sfí. 

The  bafis  of  thís  metal  is  tin,  which  ís 
converted  into  pewter,  by  mixing  at  the 
rateofan  hundred  weightof  tin  with  fif- 
teen  pounds  of  lead  and  fix  pounds  of 
brafs.  See  the  article  Metal. 
Befides  ihis  compofition,  which  makes 
the  common  pewter,  there  are  other  kinds 
compounded  of  tin,  regulus  of  antimo  - 
ny,  birmuth  and  copper,  in  feveral  pro- 
portions. 

Pewter  has  occafionally  ferved  for  money. 
According  to  Mr.  Putland,  king  James 
II.  turned  all  the  pewter  veflels  of  the 
proteíUnts  in  Ireland  he  could  feize,  in- 
j  to  money  ;  half  crowns  were  fomewhat 
bigger  than  half-pence,  and  other  pieces 
¡n  proportion.    This  money  he  ordered 
^to  be  current  in  all  payments  ;  whence, 
ourauihor  obferves,  peoplc  abfconded  íor 
fear  of  beiñg  paid  their  debts :  he  alfo 
^  mentions  crown  pieces  of  this  metal, 
'  vpiih  the  legend  on  the  rim,  fnelioris 

Ujfera  fatl. 
PEYBUS,  or  Pepvs.  SeePEPUs, 
PEZENAS,   a  town  of  Languedoc,  in 
France,  thirty  miles  fouth-wclt  of  Mont- 
pelier, 

PEZIZA,  in -.botany,  a  genus  of  muíh- 
rcoms,  of  a  campanulated  figure,  with 
orbicnlated  convexo-plane  feeds.  See 
the  article  Mushroom, 

PFALTSBURG,  atownof  Lorrain,  fifty 
aiiles  eaft  of  Nancy. 


PFRIT,  or  Forette,  a  town  of  Uppcr* 
Alface,  ten  miles  weft  of  Bafil. 

PFORTSHEIM,  a  /ty  of  Swabia,  2S 
miles  fouth-welt  ofHailbron. 

PHACA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  the 
aftragaloides.    See  AstragaLOIDEs* 

PH^KOMENON,  Oa.ví^gyov,  in  philo- 
fophy,  denotes  any  remarkable  appear^r 
anee,  whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  earth  9 
and  whether  difcovered  by  obl'crvation  or 
experiments. 

PHAGEDJENA,<f>a>'ííatva,  in  furgery,  de- 
notes a  corroding  ulcer«  See  the  article 
Ulcer. 

PHAGEDíí:NIC  medicines,  thofe  ufed 
to  eat  off  fungous  or  proud  fleíh  ;  fucb 
are  all  the  cauftics.  See  Caustic. 
Lime-water  has  this  virtue  in  fo  high  a 
(iCgree,  that  it  has  got  the  ñame  of  pha- 
gedaenip- water,    See  the  article  Lime. 

PHALÍENA,  in  the  hiftory  of  infeas,  a 
genus  of  infeÓls,  of  the  order  of  ihc  ie* 
pidoptera,  the  antennaí  whereof  are  at- 
tenuatcd  to  the  point,  not  clavated  :  the 
fpecies  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous  \ 
fome  of  them  have  the  antennas  of  a 
prifmalic  form ;  fome  have  them  peíli- 
nated,  or  made  in  fafliion  of  a  comh, 
and  of  thefe  lafl-,  fome  have  no  tonguf, 
and  others  have  a  fpiral  one  \  fome  have 
the  antennae  peílinated,  and  fit  with  the 
wings  flat  or  plañe;  others  fit  with  the 
wings  plañe  and  patenr,  and  have  ümple 
antennas  and  a  fpiral  tongue  ;  fome  have 
'  the  antennas  firaple,  and  the  tongue  fpi. 
ral,  but  do  not  fit  with  the  wings  planr, 
and  of  thefe  fome  have  the  forehead  pro- 
minent,  others  not;  others  again  hsve 
ihe  antenna;  fimple,  and  have  no  tonque. 

PHALANGIUM,  in  zoology,  the  ñame 
of  feveral  fpecies  of  fpiders.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Spider. 

Phalangium,  or  Anthericum,  ^vu 
DER-wort,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
bexandria-monogynia  clafs,  the  flower 
of  which  confifts  of  fix  very  patent,  ob- 
oblong  petáis  5  and  its  fmit  is  an  oval 
capfule  with  three  cells,  ,containing  a 
great  many  angulated  feed^ 
Dale  fays  that  this  plant  is  good  agaínft 
gripes,  and  the  bitesof  fpiders. 

PHALANX,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a  fquare 
battaiion,  conüfting  of  eight  thoufand 
men,  with  their  íliields  jpined,  and  pikes 
crofling  each  other  j  fo  tnat  it  was  next 
to  impoífible  to  break  ir. 
Some  think  that  the  macedonian  phalanx 
had  the  advantage  of  the  romaa  legión. 
See  the  anide  Legión. 
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The  term  phalanx,  in  anatomy,  fignifies 
tliree  rows  of  fmall  bones  in  tli2  fingers. 
See  the  article  FiNGERS. 

PHALARIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
triandria-digynia  clafí  of  plants,  with  á 
bivalve  corolla,  and  oniy  a  Tingle  feed 
contained  in  the  corolla. 

PHALEUCIAN  verse,  in  antientpoetry, 
a  kind  of  verfe  which  confifts  of  five  feet, 
the  íiríl  of  which  is  a  fpondee,  the  fecond 
a  dadyl,  and  the  thiee  laft  tiochees; 
fuch  is  the  following  orie  of  MartiaJ, 

I  234  5 

Summam\ncc  meiu\as  dí\e?ny  ?iec\optes. 

PHALLÜS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  luuíli- 
roonis,  with  a  fmall  umbilicated  and 
perforated  hqad.    See  MusHROOM. 

PHANATIC,  a  term  of  reproach  for- 
merly  given  tothe  difíenters,  from  a  falfe 

-  fuppofition  that  they  pretended  to  vit. 
fions, 

PHANTASM,  <f>avrar/-ta,  a  term  fome- 
times  ufed  in  a  lynonymous  fenfe  with 
¡dea,  or  í!ie  notion  retained  in  the  niind 
of  an  extcrnal  objeél.'  See  Idea. 
PHANTASTIC  style,  in  mufic,  de^ 
notes  a  free  and  ealy  manner  of  compo- 
iition,  proper  fbr  inftruments. 
The  peripatetics  gave  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  the  appeüation  of  phantaftic, 
as  íuppofmg  thcm  to  be  only  phantoms 
or  deceptions  of  the  fight  j  but  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  demonftrated  the  contrary. 
See  the  articJe  COLOUR. 
PHANTASY,  or  Fancy,  the  fame  with 
ima^ination.    See  Imagination. 
•  PHARISEES,  a  famons  feft  of  the  Jews, 
who  dillinguiflied  themfelves  by  their 
■  2eal  for.  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
which  they  derived  fiom  the  fame  foun- 
tain  with  the  written  word  ¡tfeU  5  pie- 
tending   that  bolh    wére  dellvered  to 
Mofes  from  Mount  Sinai,    and  were 
therefore  borh  of  equal  authority.  From 
their  rigorous  obfet  vanee  of  ihefe  Iradí- 
tion?,  they  looked  iipon  themfelves  as 
jiiore  holy  ihan  other  men,  and  therefjre 
fírparated  themfetves  from  thofe  whom 
they  thought  finners  or  prophane,  fo  ;is 
jiot;  to  eatordrink  with  tbemi  and  henee, 
from  the   hebrew  word  pharis,  which 
fií>nifies  to  feparate,  they  had  the  ñamé 
of  pharifees,  or  feparatiiis. 
Tlieir  pretences  to  extraordinary  piety, 
drew  afier  them  the  common  peo[)]e, 
who  bel  i  them  in  the  higheft  efteem  and 
^  vcneration.    They  held  a  refurreélion 
from  the  dead,   and  the  exiftence  of 
l^ngels  and  fpirits  j  but,  according  to 
Joí'rphu?,  this  was  no  more  than  a  py- 
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thagorean  refurreflion,  that  ís,  of  the 
foul  only,  by  its  tranfmigration  into 
another  body,  and  beíng  born  anew  with 
it.  From  this  refurreé^ion  they  exclfded 
all  who  were  notoriouíly  wicked,  being 
of  opinión,  that  the  fouls  of  fuch  perfons 
were  tranfmitted  into  a  ftate  of  everlafting 
woe  :  but  as  to  iefier  crimcs,  they  ¡ma- 
gined  they  were  puniíiied  in  the  bodics 
which  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  committed 
them  were  next  fent  into. 
According  'to  this  notion  ¡t  was,  that 
Chrift's  difciples  aiked  him,  coiicerning 
the  blind  man,  **  Who  did  fin,  ihij 
man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born 
«*  blind  With  the  eíTenes,  they  hefd 
atjfolute  predeftination  ;  and  wiih  the 
fadducees,  fiee-will  :  but  how  they  rc^ 
conciled  thefe  feemingly  incompaiihft 
doélrines,  is  no  where  fufficiently  ex- 
plained. 

PHARMACY,  the  art  or  fcience  which 
teaches  the  eleé^ion,  preparation,  and 
mixture  of  medicines;  conftituting one 
part  of  the  therapeuric  branch  of  me» 
dicine,  the  objefts  of  which  are  all  na. 
tural  bodies.    See  Materia  medica. 
As  to  the  choice  of  fimple  driigs,  of 
which   medicines  are  prepared,  regard 
mult  be  had  to  the  places  cf  their  growth, 
the  climate,  the  feafon  when  they  are 
moft  in  perfeélion,  and  the  like. 
The  preparation  of  them  confilis,  i.  In 
waíhing  and  freeingthem  from  grofs^nd 
ufelefs  parts.  2.  Herbs,  flowers,  fruii?, 
and  roots  muft  be  diied.  3.  Filingscf 
fteel  muft  be  moiílened  with  rain- water. 
4..  Some  drugs  muft  be  infufed  in  liquorf, 
in  order  to  diíTolve  them,  as  cerufein 
vinegar;   and   others  boiled  to  fofien 
them,  as  the  roots  of  ahhaea.  5.  Some 
things,  again,  are  to  be  fawed,  orcutj 
others  chopped,  rafped,  or  filed;  and, 
finally,  others  bruifed  or  broken,  ai 
roots  and  dried  fruits. 
The   mixture  of  medicines  confifts  in 
blending  and  uniting  them  togeJher,  to 
make  compofitions.    To  perform  this 
properly,  we  muft  learn  ío  dilbngr.iil'. 
thofe  ingredients  which  «nite  tcgethir 
naturally,  from  thofe  which  wilJ  not  m 
but  hy  the  aíTiftance  of  art.  Oil,'fori:i- 
ftance,  mixes  very  well  with  fat  lub- 
(lances  j  but  will  not  unite,  uniefs  inv 
perfeaiy,  with  water.    The  fpirit  oi 
fait  feems  to  mix  tolerably  well  witli 
fpirit  of  wine;  but  their  unión  will  be 
rendtred  moreinúmate  by  digelting  Ú\tm 
togetheí*,   for  fomc  days,  in  a 
bcat,  and  then  diftilling  them. 
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Ihould  llkewife  know  the  mcthod  of 
mixing  feveral  drugs,  whether  by  pouñd- 
ing  them  ina  mortar,  diíTolving,  boilíng, 
£ff.  The  order  of  mixing  drugs  muft 
lilcewife  be  obferved  :  ihus  pulps  ought 
tobemixed  before  powders,  odoriferous 
¡ngrcdients  íliould  be  mixed  laft,  G?r. 
jVlany  other  remarles  might  be  made,  re- 
lating  to  the  compofition  of  medicines ; 
but  they  will  come  in  more  properly 
among  ihe  direflions  for  making  each 
particular  fort,  as  they  will  be  much  bet- 
ler  comprehended  when  ihe  opcrations 
themfelves  are  examined. 
Some  divide  pharmacy  inte  two  parts, 
the  galenic  and  cbemical.  See  the  anieles 
GALENicand  Chemistry. 

PH/VRNACEÜM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
ihe  pcntandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  corolla  ;  but  the  calyx  re- 
fembles  one,  being  coloured  on  the  in- 
iidc,  and  its  edges  thin  ;  the  fruit  is  an 
oval  capfule,  obfcurely  trigonal,  and  in 
part  covered  by  the  cup  ;  it  confifts  of 
three  cells,  in  which  are  contained  nu- 
merous  nitid,  orbiculated,  and  depreílcd 
fceds,  lurrounded  with  amargin, 

PHAROS,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Medí- 
terranean  fea  oppofite  to  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt. 

Pharos,  or  Phare,  a  lighT'HOijse,  a 
pile  raifed  near  a  port,  where  fire  is  kept 
burning,  in  the  night,  to  guide  and  d¡- 
rc6l  vefleis  near  at  hand.  The  pharos  of 
Alexandria,  built  in  the  ifland  of  Pha- 
ros, at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  anti- 
ently  veiy  famous,  infomuch  as  to  com- 
municate  its  nanae  to  al!  the  reft.  This 
nioíl  magnificent  tower  confifted  of  feve- 
ral  (lories  and  galleries,  with  a  laiitern 
at  top,  which  being  continually  burning, 
raight  be  feen  for  many  leagues  at  fea, 
and  along  the  coaft. 

PHARSALUS,  a  town  of  anticnt  Thef- 
faly,  íítuated  in  european  Turky,  a  liitle 
fouth  of  LariíTa,  in  caíMong.  13*^,  and 
north  Ist.  39**. 

FHARYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part 
of  the  oefophagus.  See  Oesophagus. 
The  mufcles  of  the  pharynx  ferve  to 
open  or  íhut  the  osrophagus  :  ihefe  are 
in  number  three  pair,  'viz.  the  (iylo- 
pharyngaeus,  tHe  pterygopharyngxus, 
and  the  cefophagKUS.    See  the  article 

8TyLOPHARYN(3iT=:US,  &C.  \ 

There  are  a  number  of  glands  íituated 
in  the  pharynx;  and  excretory  oícula, 
or  openings,  are  ficquently  difcovered 
^vith  them. 

fHASACÜM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 


cryptogámla-mufci  clafs  of  plants,  with- 
out any  calyptra  or  p.pophyíis. 
PHASEOLÜS,  KiDNEY-BEAN,  in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  ©f  the  diadelphia-decandría 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is  pa- 
pilionaceous ;  the  vexilium  is  cordated, 
obtufe,  emarginated  and  reclined  with  re- 
íiexfidesj  the  alabare  roundiíh,  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  vexilium,  and  ftand 
upon  long  ungucs  5  the  carina  is  narrow, 
and  revolves  fpirally  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion  to  the  fun;  the  fruit  ís  a  long,  íi raight, 
coriaceous,  and  obtufe  pod  5  the  feeds 
are  oblong,  compreflTed,  and  kidncy- 
íhaped. 

PHASES,  t*<rirf,  in  aílronomy,  the  feve- 
ral  appÁrancesor  quantities  of  illumina- 
tion  of  the  raoon,  venus,  mercury,  and 
the  other  planets  5  or  the  feveral  mannera 
wherein  they  appear  illuminated  by  the 
fun.  See  the  articles  MooN,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Gfr. 

PHASIANUS,  the  Pheasant,  in  orni- 
thology.    See  Pheasant, 

PHASMATA,  in  phyfiology,  certain  ap- 
pearanccs  aiífing  from  the  various  tino- 
tures  of  the  clouds,  by  the  rays  of  the 
heavcnly  luminaries,  elpecially  the  fun 
and  moon.  Thefe  are  ¡nfinitely  diveríi- 
fied  by  the  different  figures  and  fituation 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulfes  of  the 
rays  of  light. 

PHASS ACHATES,  ín  natural  hiftory, 
the  ñame  of  a  fpecies  of  agate,  which 
the  antients,  ín  its  different  appearances, 
fomctimes  called  alfo  leucacbaies  and  pe- 
rileucos.    See  the  article  Acate, 
The  fame  agate,  from  the  various  pro- 
portion  or  manner  of  admixture  of  its 
partióles  in  different  fpecimens,  oficn 
makes  a  very  different.  figure  5  but  no 
íjiecits  is  fo  Hable  to  remarkable  diveríi- 
ties  of  this  kind  as  this,    It  is  but  of  a 
fraallvariety  of  colours,  yet  is  often  very 
beautiful  :  its  ground  or  bafis  ís  always  a 
palé,  bluifli  grey,  approaching  to  what  we 
calJ  a  lead-colour  or  dove  colour.  Some- 
times  it  is  equally  and  evenly  ofthisco- 
lour,  thro'  the  whole  mafs :  but  often  alfo 
it  is  variegated  within  with  veins  of  a 
deep  black,  and  of  a  puré  and  clear  whitej 
thefe  fometimes  approach  the  furface  of 
the  ítone,  but  more  ufually  they  are  only 
near  the  cerner  j  and  they  are  almoft  al- 
ways dirpoíéd  in  concentrical,  but  irre- 
gular circles,  round  one,  two,  or  more 
points.    The  pieces  óf  this  ftone,  cut 
where  there  are  many  of  thefe  veins, 
much  retemblé  parts  of  onyxes, 
It      füuud  in  the  Eaíl  Indies,  and  in 
Bühemij, 
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Bohemia,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.  When  the  whole  matter  of  the 
vcins  and  bafis  of  this  ftone  are  blend- 
ed  together  into  one  equal  mafs,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe  both  with  this  and 
many  other  of  the  riaturally  veined  ftones, 
the  whole  becomes  of  a  deeper  greyiíli 
blue,  or  a  dove-colour,  and  is  then  the 
phaííachates ;  when  the  veins  are  kept 
diítin6l  ánd  clear,  it  is  the  leucachates 
and  perileiicos,  agreeing  with  all  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  antients* 
I^HEASANT,  phafianusy  in  ornitbology, 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  cf  the  galli- 
nse,  with  the  fpace  about  the  eyes  naked, 
and  no  wattles. 

The  common  pheafant  would  be  very 
common  in  our  woods,  if  it  were  not  fo 
univerfally  the  delight  of  the  fportfman 
and  of  the  table.  There  are  two  other 
fpecie?,  nji^.  the  fcarlet-breafted  phea- 
fant, nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  common 
kindj  and  the  long  tailed,  horned,  and 
élegantly  variegated  pheafant  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  :  this  laft  is  covered  all  over  with 
a  profufion  of  the  brighteft  colours,  yel- 
low,  red,  white,  bluiíh-green,  and  al- 
jDoIt  every  tinge  5  it  has  alfotwo  callous 
fublhnces,  like  horns,  of  a  fine  blue  co- 
lour,  above  the  eyes ;  and  on  each  fide 
hangs  a  loofe  íkin,  of  the  fame  colour, 
with  fpots  of  an  orange  colour.  See 
píate  CXCVII.  fig.  4. 
Pheafants,  on  beingimporteá  from  chriíí- 
mas  to  midfummer,  pay  a  duty  of  15  s. 
4iVo^'  the  dozen,  and  draw  back  on 
txportation  13S.  6d.and  pheafant-pouts, 
from  midfummer  to  chriftmas,  pay  on 
importation  98,  7Íd.  the  dozen,  and 
draw  back  on  exportation  Ss.  5  i  d. 

Pheasants-isle,  aüttleiíhnd  ifl  theriver 
Bidafloa,  which  divides  France  and Spain, 
fituated  ¡n  weít  longit.  ao',  and  north 
lat.  4.3*^  20'. 

PHELLANDRIUM,  water-hemlock:, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria- 
digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  general  ce- 
rolla whereof  is  nearly  imiform ;  the 
jingle  fiowers  are  pncqual,  they  are  com- 
pofed  each  of  five  acuminated  cordato- 
inflex  petáis;  thefruii  is  naked,  fmoolh, 
and  coronaifcd  with  the  perianthium  and 
piftils  5  it  is  feparable  into  two  parts  : 
the  feeds  are  two,  oval  and  fraooth. 

PHELYP^A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
didynamia-aogiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  cf  a  fingle 
ringent  petal  5  the  tube  is  very  íhortand 
roundirti ;  the  faux  is  oblong,  and  the 
Hmb  patcnt  on  bolh  ndcs3  the  fruit  Í3  a 
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rcundiíh,  acuminated,  comprcfled  ca>, 
fule,  containing  one  cell,  andmadeup 
of  two  valves;  the  feeds  are  numcrous 
and  pblong. 

PHENICÍA,  or  Phoenicia,  a  fnbdivi, 
fion  or  province  of  Syria,  fituated  on 
Levant,  or  eaftern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  fea,  on  the  confines  of  Paleílinc. 

PHP:0NS,  in  heraldry,  the  barbed  headi 
of  darts,  arrows,  or  other  vveapons,  antl 
ufually  reprefented  as  in  pfate  CC 
fig.  4,  ;  ' 

tHIAL,  á  fmall  tíiín  glafs-bottie,  vul. 
garly  called  a  vial. 

PHIDITIA,  in  grecían  antiq^ilty,  ftall? 
celebratcd  with  great  frugality  at  Lace- 
daemon.  The  phidiiia  were  held  ¡n  ihe 
pnblic  places,  and  in  the  open  a¡r:  rich 
and  poor  afiifted  at  them  alilce,  and  on 
the  fame  footing ;  their  defign  being  ta 
keep  up  peace^  friendíbip,  and  a  good 
underftanding  and  equality  among  al! 
the  citizens,  great  and  fmalí.  It  is  faid, 
that  they  who  attendcd  this  feaft,  brougtt 
each  a  bufiiel  of  flour,  eight  meafureict 
wine  named  choi*us,  five  minie  of  cheeíc, 
and  as  much  figs. 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  capital  ofihe  pro. 
vince  of  Penfilvania,  i»  North  Amerb, 
fituated  on  thejriversDelawarand  Schwli 
kill :  weft  long.  74**,  north  lat.  40' 50'^ 

PHILADELPHIA  is  alfo  the  ñame  ofanan- 
tient  town  of  the  leíTer  Afia,  fituated  in 
eaft  long.  29"^,  north  lat.  38^. 

PHILAUTIA,  in  the  fchools,  fignifie; 
felf-love,  or  a  vicious  fondnds  and  corrh 
plaifance  for  a  man's  felf. 

PHILADELPHUS,  orSyRiNGA,  ínbo. 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria-tetragy» 
nía  clafs  of  plants,  the  fiower  of  which 
confifts  of  four  Jarge,  patent,  roundilb, 
and  emarginated  petáis  j  the  fruit  isan 
ovaí  capfule,  poiníed  at  each  end,  and 
containing  four  cells,  ín  which  are  lodged 
numerous  oblong  and  fmall  feeds. 
PHILIP-FORT,  a  fortrefs  in  dutch  Bra- 
bant,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  thi 
Scheíd,  oppofite  to  Pearl-fort  five  mihs 
north-weft  of  Antvverp. 
Philips-norton,  a  market  town  ofSo- 
merfetíhire^  fituated  five  miles  fouth  oí 
Bath. 

PHILIPPI,  an  antient  town  of  Macedoni?, 
a  province  of  european  Turkey,  fitualfil 
in  eaft  long.  45**,  north  lat.  41°. 

PHILIPPICS,<í-íXi;r7rixo;  Uyo;,  in  litcraturf, 
a  ñame  given  to  theorations  ot  Denftol- 
tl.cnes  againft  Philig^king  of  Macedón; 
being  efteemed  ihe  Hiafter  pieces  of  thal 
great  orator. 
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f'hllíppíc  is  alfo  a  term  applied  to  the 
fourteen  oratíons  of  Cicero  againíl  Mark 
Anthony. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLA^fDS  niefituated  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  in  Afia,  between  114.°  and 
iji^ealt  longitude,  and  between  5°  and 
19'  noiíh  latitude  ;  there  are  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  Tome  very  laige. 
SeeLucoNiA,  Mendanao,  ©'f. 

PhilippíN'ES,  a  religioiiR  íociety  of  young 
women,  at  Rome  ;  fo  called  from  their 
taking  St.  Philip  de  Neri  for  their  pro- 
te6lor:  they  confift  of  an  hvmdred  peor 
girh,  who  are  brought  iip  till  they  are  of 
Bgf.  to  be  inarried,  or  become  nuns,  un- 
dei  the  direftion  of  íbmereligious  women, 
whote:\ch  them  to  read,  write,  and  work; 
and  initruft  them  in  the  duties  of  chrifti- 
anlty,  They  wear  a  white  veil,  and  a 
black  crofs  on  their  breaíts. 

PH[LIPPOPOLT,  a  city  of  european  Tur- 
ky,  in  the  province  of  Romanía,  fituated 
on  the  river  Mariza,  in  eaft  iong.  25°, 
and  north  lat.  20'. 

PHILIPSBURGH,  a  city  of  Germany, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated 
'on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river  Rhine,  in 
eaft  long.  8^  16',  north  lat.  49''  8'. 

PHILIPSTAT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
fhe  province *^of  Goihland  and  territory 
Wermeland,  fituated  in  eaft  long.  14^, 
north  lat.  59°  50'. 

PHILIPVILLE,  a  town  of  the  french  Ne- 
therlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainait, 
twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Namur. 

PHILIZER,  orPHiLAZER.     See  the  ar- 

ticIeFlLAZER. 

PHILLYREA,  orPHYLLYREA,  in  bo- 
tany,  agenus  of  the  diandria-monogynia 
clafsof  plants,  ihe  coiolla  whereof  con- 
fifts  oF  a  fjngle  peta!,  divided  into  four 
fliort  fegments  at  the  linib  5  ihe  íVuit  is 
a  ^Jobofe  berry,  with  only  one  ccil,  in 
which  is  a  íingle  large  feed,  of  the  fame 
íliapc. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  this  fliriib  are  faid 
to  be  altringent  and  good  in  ulccrs  of  the 
moiuh  j  hut  they  are  liitle  regarded  in 
the  prefent  praftice. 
PHILOLOGY,  4>{XoAoyírt,  a  fcience  or 
rather  afiemblage  of  feveral  fciences,  con- 
íiíting  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poeiry, 
antiqnities,  hiftory,  and  criticifm. 
Phyiology  is  a  kind  of  univerfal  litera- 
ture,  converfant  about  all  the  fcience?, 
their  rife,  progrefs,  authors,  &c,  It 
makes  what  the  French  cali  the  beíks 
lettres.  In  the  univerfities  it  is  called 
'  humanities.  Antiently,  philology  was 
oniy  a  part  of  grammar, 

VoL.iir, 
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PHILOM ATHES,  a  lover  of  learning  or 
fcience. 

PHILONIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of 
fomniferous  anodyne  opiate,  taking  its 
ñame  from  Philo  the  inventor. 
There  are  iwo  kindsofphilonium,  the 
perfian  and  the  román,  the  firft  of  which 
is  preparad  thus  :  take  or  white  pepper 
and  white-henbane,  eacli  ten  dramsj  of 

.  opium,  terra-íigüiata,  each  five  drams  ; 
lapis  haemaiitis,  faffron,,  each  two  drams 
and  an  halfj  caftor,  indian-fpikenard, 
pyrethrum,  pearls,  amber,  ztdoary, 
doronicum,  or  elfe  elecampane,  troches 
of  ramich,  each  half  adram  ;  camphor, 
a  fcruple  j  honey  cf  rofes,  fifteen  ounces: 
mix  them  together  for  an  opiate.  The 
roots,  the  feeds,  the  caftor,  the  fafFron, 
and  the  troches  of  ramich,  are  to  be  re- 
duced  to  a  powder  together  ;  and  tlie 
blood-ftone,  the  |»earls,  and  the  am- 
ber, are  to  be  levigateAon  a  marble  till 
they  are  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pbw- 
der  :  and  the  fcaled  earlh,  and  the  cam- 
phire,  are  to  be  pounded  together,  This 
preparation  is  proper  for  ftopping  Uae- 
morrhages  and  fliixe?,  as  alio  for  pre- 
venting  abortions :  the  dofe  of  it  i$ 
from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram. 
The  philonium  romanum  is  thus  pre- 
pared  :  take  of  white  pepper  and  wbite- 
henbnne- feeds,  each  five  drams  ;  opiúm, 
two  drams  and  a  half  í  caília-baik,  one 
dram  and  a  half ;  fmalhge-feed,  one 
dram  í  and  the  feeds  of  .jpacedonian- 
parfley,  fennel,  and  candy-carroi^,  each 
two  ¡crupiés  five  grains;  faíFron,  ono 
fcruple  and  a  half ;  fpikenard,  pellitory 
of  Spain,  and  zedoary,  each  fifteea 
grains ;  cinnamon,  a  dram  and  a  half ; 
myrrh  and  cp.ftor,  each  a  dram  ;  fyiup 
of  white  poppics,  a  fufHcient  quantity  to 
make  the  wlíole  into  an  elírfluary.  This 
is  a  pov/eifui  opiate,  and  given  from  ten 
grains  to  two  fcruples,  to  eafe  violeni: 
pains  and  procure  fleep. 

PHÍLOSOPHER,  ííXc:r3í)3;,  a  perfon  verfeil 
in  philofophyj  or  one  who  makcs  pro- 
fe  flion  of,  orapplies  himfelf  to,  the  ftudy 
of  nature  and  morality.  See  the  aí  liqíe 
Philosofhy. 

Philosophi- r's  stone,  thegreatefiobieíl 
of  alchymy,  is  a  long  íought  for  prepa- 
jation,  wiiich,  when  found,  is  to  con- 
vert  all  the  true^  mercurial  part  of  metal 
into  puré  gold,  better  iban  any  that  is 
dug  out  of  the  mines,  or  perte¿^ed  by 
the  refiner*s  art  5  and  this  only  by  cafting^ 
a  little  quantity  thereof  upon  metáis  in 
íufion,  vvhilft  that  part  of  the  metal; 
í4  L  which 
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which  was  not  mercury  Is  immediately 
burnt  or  blown  away.  This  ftone  is 
faid  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  gold,  brittle 
like  glafs,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
inelting  like  wax  by  the  fire.  Alchemifts 
have  not  only  promifed  this,  but  promifed 
alfo  to  make  the  like  ftone  for  filver,  which 
iliall  convert  all  oietals,  except  gold  and 
íilver,  into  the  fineft  filver.  They  have 
further,  fays  Boerhaave,  promifed  to  per- 
fe¿1  the  philofopher's  ftone  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree,  that  being  projefled  upon  any  quan- 
tity  of  gold  melted  by  the  fire,  it  may 
convert  the  whole  fubftance  into  phi- 
lofopher's  ftone ;  and,  to  exalt  the  fame 
ftill  fariher,  that  being  projefted  upon 
puré  quickfilver,  it  ftiall  convert  the 
whole  into  philofopher's  ftone.  See  the 
article  Transmut  ation  of  tneials, 
All  required  is,  lay  the  alchemifts,  to  do 
that  by  art  which  nature  does  in  many 
years  and  a^es  5  for  as  gold  and  lead  do 
but  differ  llttle  in  weight,  therefore  there 
is  not  much  in  lead  beíides  mercury  and 
gold.  Now  if  any  body  could  be  found 
which  would  fo  agitattí  all  the  partsof 
]ead,  as  to  burn  all  th.it  is  not  mercury 
therein,  having  alfo  fulphur  to  fix  the 
mercury,  would  not  the  mafs  remaining 
be  converted "  into  gold  ?  Such  is  the 
foundation  for  the  opinión  of  the  philo- 
füpher's  Üone,  which  alchymifts  cpntend 
to  be  a  moft  fixt,  conccníratecl  fire, 
which,  as  füon  as  it  melts  with  any  me- 
tal, does,  by  a  magnetic  virtue,  imme- 
diately unitc  ¡tfelf  to  the  mercurial  body 
of  the  metal,  volatilizes  and  cleanfes  ofF 
all  that  is  impure  therein,  and  leaves 
nothing  but  a  mafs  cf  puré  gold, 
There  are  two  other  ways  whereby  alche- 
mifts have  attempted  lo  arrive  at  the 
makine  of  gcid  :  the  firft  is  by  ftpara* 
tion  ;  for  it  is  afiirmed,  that  every  metal 
yet  known  contains  fome  quantity  of 
gold,  only  in  moft  ihe  quantity  is  fo 
fmall  ihat  it  will  not  defray  the  expence 
*  of  gettlng  it  out. 

The  fecqnd  is  by  raaturation,  for  the  al- 
chemifts hold  mercury  to  be  thebafisand 
jnatter  of  all  metáis  j  that  quickfilver, 
purged  from  all  heterogeneous  bodies, 
would  be  much  heavier,  denfer  and 
íimpler  ihan  the  native  quickfilver;  and 
that  by  fubtiüzing,  purifying,  and  di- 
gefting  it,  with  much»  labour  and  long 
operations,  it  may  be  converted  into  puré 
gold.  See  the  article  GoLD, 
Philosopher's  tree.   See  the  article 

DlAN-ffi  ARBOR, 

PHÍlOSOPHIC,  or  Philosophical, 
9 
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fomethíng  that  relates  to  pbilofophy.  Scj 
Philosophy  and  Philosopher. 
Philosophic  chemistry,    See  the  ar- 
ticle Chemigtry, 

PHILOSOPHICALEGG,amongchemifts, 
a  thin  glafs-body,  or  bubble,  of  the  íhape 
of  an  egg,  with  a  long  neck  or  ftem, 
ufed  in  digeftions., 

PHILOSOPHY,  4)ikoírc<í»{«,  the  knowledge 
or  ftudy  of  nature  and  morality,  founded 
on  reafon  and  experience. 
Philofophy,  among  the  antients,  was 
ufed  in  varipus  fenfes  ;  for,  i.  It  foine- 
times  was  taken  for  univerfal  knowledge, 
n)íz.  of  all  things  human  and  divine, 
In  a  ftrifler  notion,  for  the  contem- 
plation  of  nature  only  j  and  in  this  fenfe 
a  philofopher  was  called  by  Plato  ^iXog^ 
Tn;  <í>t/5-ía;í,  i,  c.  a  friend  and  lover  of  na- 
ture. 3.  Sometimes  for  ethics,  or  the 
dc(5irine  of  manners,  which  we  cali  mo- 
ral philofophy.  4.  It  included  alfo  the 
mathemaiical  arts  and  difcipline,  efpcci- 
ally  arithinetic  and  geometry.  5,  The 
doñrine  of  exiftence,  or  hehig  in  the  ab- 
ftraft,  called  metaphyfics.  6.  For  ihe 
knowledge  tü  w^^ala  xaXa,  u  e.  of  the 
prime  or  chief  good,  fui%,  God ;  and 
this  was  their  prima  philofophia,  orlheo- 
logy»  7.  was  fometimes  applied  to 
logics  or  dia]t6^ics,  which  gave  rules  for 
reaíbning  about  the  nature  of  thing?, 
See  the  articles  Knowledge,  Physi. 
OLOGY,  and  Theology. 
Philofophy  may  be  divided  into  thrfe 
parts,  inrelleíiual,  moral,  and  phyfical, 
The  initlkílual  part  comprizes  logics 
and  mciaphyllcs  j  the  moral  partconlains 
the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  j  ard, 
laftly,  the  phyfical  part  comprehendsths 
doílrine  of  bodies  animate  or  inanimate. 
Thefe  with  their  various  fubdiviíjon?, 
will  take  in  the  whole  of  philofophy.  Ste 
the  articles  LoGic,  Metaphysící, 
Ethics,  Politics, 
Wolfius  makes  the  three  parts  of  philo. 
fcphy  to  be  the  doílrine  of  God,  the 
human  foul,  and  of  bodies  :  howevcf, 
when  he  fubdivides,  and  comes  lo  treal 
of  the  feveral  branches  feparately,  hisdi» 
vifions  readily  come  under  the  three head?, 
intelleflual,  moral,  and  phyfical,  beícre- 
mentioned. 

For  the  method  of  philofophizing,  or 
the  rules  for  that  purpofe,  as  eftablifli* 
ed  hy  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  fee  the  articlí 
Experimental  philosophy. 
From  the  firft  broachers  of  nevy  opinionri 
and  the  firft  founders  of  fchools,  philo- 
fophy is  become  divided  inlg  innumerabls 
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feíls,  fome  antient,  others  mqdero  5  Tuch 
are  the  platonifts,  peiípatetics,  cpicure- 
ans,  ftoics,  pyrrhoníans,  and  academics  ; 
and  fuch  are  the  cartefians,  newtonians, 
^c,  See  the  rife  and  doflrínes  of  each 
feftunder  its  proper  head,  Platonic, 
Peripatetjc,  Epicurean,  Stoics, 
Pyrrhoníans,  Academics,  Carte- 

SIANS,  NeWTONIAN,  &C, 

Thecaufesof  errors  in  antient  philofophy, 
or  the  reafon  why  all  fornner  philofophers 
have,  through  fo  many  ages,  erred,  may, 
as  delivered  by  lord  Bacon  and  Mr. 
Locke,  be  feen  under  the  article  Error, 

PHTLTER,  orFiLTER,  inpharmacy.  See 
the  article  FiLTBR, 

Philter,  or  Philtré,  <í><x7f«v,  ísmorepar- 
ticularly  ufed  for  a  love-potion,  or  me- 
dicine to  excite  love, 

PHILTRATÍON,  or  F1LTRAT10N.  See 
the  article  Clarification. 

PHILYCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-monogyniaclafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla  whereof  confifts  of  a  íingle,  imperfo- 
rated,  ere6l  petal,  rudeupon  ihe  oiitfide; 
the  tube  is  of  a  conic  form,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  perianthium  ;  and  the  iimb 
isquinqucfid,  ereft,  and  fmall  j  the  fruit 
confifts  of  a  roiindiíh,  trilobous,  trilo- 
cular,  and  triyalvar  capfule ;  and  the 
feed  is  fingle,  roundííli,  gibbous  on  one 
fide,  and  angulated  on  the  other. 

PfílMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  of  the 
penis,  in  which  the  prepuce  is  rendered 
ib  ftrift  or  tenfe,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn 
back  over  the  glans. 

The  general  caufe  of  a  phimofis  í<;,  by 
phyficians,  rightly  afcribed  to  impure  co- 
ition  ;  for  while  the  viriilent  matter, 
which  had  been  lodged  in  the  finufes 
of  the  vagina,  continúes  between  the 
Ikin  and  glans,  the  prepuce,  efpecially 
if  it  be  long  or  tight,  can  hardly  efcapc 
being  fwelled  with  an  inflammation,  and 
aphimofis  muftbe  induced.  Some,  how- 
ever,  have  the  foreíkin  naturally  fo 
long,  and  fo  ílraight,  that  the  glans  can 
either  be  not  at  all  or  very  little  iinco- 
vered  ;  but  as  this  neither  occafions  trou« 
ble  in  difcharging  the  uriñe,  ñor  any 
impediment  in  procrcation,  it  requires  no 
aid  ffom  tho  furgeon,  unlefs  it  be  attend- 
ed  with  inflammation,  violent  pain,  or 
any  rcmarkible  inconvenience  in  co- 
ition*  See  the  article  Gonorriioea. 
If  this  diforder  is  occafioncd  by  no  vene- 
real  taint,  ¡t  may  be  fufficient  to  bathe 
the  penis,  for  fome  time,  in  warm  wa- 
proceed  from  a. vene  real  in- 
s  feftioiv,  proper  ¡nternai  medicines  muít 
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be  adminiftered,  and  the  othef  fymptónlS 
mítigated  by  waíhing  out  the  viruient 
matter  with  a  decoñion  ofbarley,  mixed 
vrilh  honey  of  rofes,  which  muft  be  fre- 
quently  inje^led  with  a  fyringe  between 
the  íkin  and  the  glans.  To  difcufs  the 
lumour,  apply  externally  an  emollient 
and  digeftive  fomentation  round  the  tumi- 
fied  part  of  the  penis  ;  and  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  fevere,  bleeding  íhould  not  be 
omitted.  But  if,  after  this,  the  prepuce 
cannot  be  drawn  back,  lettheend  of  itbe 
puUcd  as  far  forvvards  as  poílibic,  while 
an  aííiftant  holds  the  covered  glans 
with  his  fingers  ;  then  let  the  furgeon, 
with  his  left  thumb,  prefsback  the  glans^ 
covered  with  the  íkin,  and  with  a  knife, 
or  fciflars,  extírpate  all  that  part  of  the 
prepuce  which  projefls  beyond  his  thumb, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  jewifii 
circumcifion  ;  after  which,  the  ílcin  may 
be  eafily  drawn  back,  and  the  glans  being 
uncovered,  may  be  more  expeditiouíly 
cleanfed  and  healed.  Andther  meihod 
is,  to  divide  with  a  pair  of  probé  fe» (Ta rs 
fo  much  of  the  prepuce  as  will  fuffice  to 
denúdate  the  glans  5  and  after  this  longi- 
tudinal incifion,  fome  furgeons  cut  ofF, 
with  the  fciífars,  fo  much  of  the  end  of 
the  prepuce  as  appears  fuperfluou? .  Thefe 
operaiions  are  ufually  aitended  wiih  a 
prettj^plentiful  haemorrhage,  which  íhould 
not  be  ftopped  by  art,  but  rather  permít- 
ted,  according  to  the  patient's' ftrength, 
in  order  to  abate  the  inflammation  ;  drefs 
the  wound  with  dry  lint,  and  apply  a 
proper  comprefs  and  bandage  ;  and  pro» 
ceed  afterwards  as  in  the  cure  of  othef 
wounds,  taking  care  not  to  heal  it  too 
haílily,  ñor  too  clofely,  left  there  íliould 
be  occafion  to  repeatlhe  operation. 
PHLEBOTOMY,  in  furgcry,  the  open- 
ing  a  vein  wiih  a  proper  íliarp-edged  and 
pointed  inftrument  of  fteel,  in  order  10 
let  out  a  proper  qiiantity  of  blood,  either 
for  the  prefervation  or  recovery  of  a 
perfon^s  health.  See  Dísease. 
Phiebotomy,  or  bleeding,  appears  to  be 
not  only  one  of  the  moít  ufeful,  but  one 
of  the  moft  antient  operátions  in  furgery, 
and  is  fiequently  pcrformed  in  differenc 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  foot,  the  fore- 
head,  temples,  neck,  tongue,  penis,  and 
other  parts,  yet  is  moítgenerally  perform- 
ed  in  that  vein  of  the  infidc  of  the  arm, 
which  lies  near  the  joiptof  the  cubit,  and 
therefore  we  íliall  begin  with  íhewing  the 
method  of  opening  ihis  vein,  See  Vein* 
The  furgeon  having  tiedon  afillet,  about. 
a  hand's  brcadth  above  the  bend  of  the 
lA.  L  z  cubif} 
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cuhh  j  and  the  veíivs  heíng  compreíTed 
and  enlarged,  by  the  blood's  being  llop- 
ped  in  its  return,  he  is  to  examine  which 
vein  lies  faireft,  and  is  therefore  moft 
proper  to  be  opened.  In  the  arm'are  three 
principal  veins }  the  fiiít  or  uppermoft  of 
which  is  called  the  cephaüc  vein,  the  un- 
dermoft  the  bafillc  vein,  and  that  in  the 
middle  the  median.  And  here  it  is  to 
be  obferveJ,  ihat  the  median  and  bafilic 
veins,  as  they  are  larger  than  the  cepha- 
lic,  difcharge  a  greater  quantiiy  oF  blood, 
but  are  attended  with  more  danger  ¡n  ihe 
operation  ;  for  a  confiderable  artery  and 
the  brachial  nerve  lie  under  the  bafilic 
vein,  and  the  tendón  of  the  biceps-mufcle 
under  the  median  j  but  as  they  lie  fairer  to 
theeye,  it  is  fafer  for  the  unexperienced 
furgeon  to  open  the  cephalic,  or  at  lealt  the 
median  vein  ;  but  fometimesthe  veins  are 
fo  fituated  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  choice, 
When  the  veins  are  not  rifen,  it  will  be 
proper  to  rub  the  orm  below  the  ban- 
dage,  to  drive  up  the  blood,  and  rendet* 
the  veins  more  turgid;  vvhile  this  isdoing, 
the  furgeon  íliould  lay  his  thumb  on  the 
vein  he  intends  toopen,toprevent  the  blood 
from  flowing  back,  and  to  keep  the  vein 
fiom  rolling  5  and  then  holding  the  lan- 
cet,  To  that  the  thumb  and  firíl  finger  may 
be  fixed  ahout  the  middle  of  the  blade, 
the  oiher  fingers  íhould  reft  gently  upon 
the  patient's  arm,  to  prevent  his  hand 
from  ílipping,  The  lancet  is  now  to  be 
puílied  ílightiy  and  carefully  forward  by 
the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger,  till  it  has 
penetrated  thro'  the  coats  of  the  vein,  and 
at  that  inftant  to  be  raifed  a  little  upwards 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  orifica  of  the 
wound,  and  give  a  freer  paífage  to  the 
blood.  When  there  feems  to  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  blood  difcharged,  the 
ligature  muft  be  immediately  taken  off, 
fiom  above  the  elbow,  and  the  íkin  about 
the  orifice  muft  be  gently  preífed  toge- 
iher  by  which  means  the  lips  of  the  di- 
vided  vein  are  eafily  clofed,  and  the  little 
blood  that  may  remain  between  the 
orifice  and  the  veip  difcharged  :  one  or 
two  comprtires  are  ihen  put  on,  which 
the  furgeon  prcíTes  gently  on  the  orífice 
with  his  left  thumb,  till  the  bandage  is 
laid  acrofsit,  which  is  afterwards  faften- 
ed  by  turning  it  round  the  arm,  both 
ahove  and  below  the  elbow,  and  tying 
both  togethcr. 

In  bleedingin  the  foot,  ítmuft  be  obferv- 
ed,  ihat  the  veins  proper  for  this  opera- 
tion, are  the  faphena  and  cephalíca,  the 
Jalt  of  vvhicb  extends  iiíelf  írom  the  in- 
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ternal  ancle  to  the  greattoe ;  and  the  íiff, 
from  the  external  malleolus  to  the  fnialler 
toes  1  bleeding  in  each  of '  which  is  at- 
tended with  the  fame  effeft  :  but  if  the 
veins  uDon  the  metatarfus,  or  inftep, 
do  not  fully  appear,  it  may  be  conveni- 
ent  to  open  one  of  thofe  at  the  ancle,  or 
about  the  calf  or  ham  of  the  leg,  where 
the  phlebotomift  is  not  fo  Hable  to  injure 
any  of  the  tcndons,  as  in  the  metatarfus, 
For  tho  more  eafy  aperiion  of  thtfe  veins, 
the  patient  muít  firft  waíh  both  feet  in 
warm  water ;  and  the  furgeon  having 
fixed  upon  the  particular  foot  and  vein, 
which  appears  moft  turgid,  he  applics 
a  ligature  about  two  fingers- breadth, 
above  the  ancle,  or  where  he  iniends  to 
open  the  vein,  and  puts  it  in  the  warm 
water  again,  while  he  takes  out  his  lan- 
cet. Then  kneeling  down  on  one  knee, 
he  takes  out  the  foot,  and,  it  being 
wiped  dry,  places  it  on  the  other  knee, 
or  upon  a  board  laid  over  the  veíTel 
of  warm  water,  and,  fecuring  the  vein 
from  ílipping  with  the  thumb  of  his  left 
hand,  makes  the  orifíce  5  but  if  the 
patient  does  not  bleed  freely,  puts  the 
füot  again  in  the  warm  water,  lili  he 
judges,  by  its  cqlour,  and  the  ftrengih 
of  the  patient,  that  a  fuñicient  quantity 
of  blood  has  been  drawn  5  the  orífice  is 
then  to  be  clofed  by  the  thumbs,  and, 
after  drying  the  foot  with  a  napkin,  to 
be  fecured  bycompreíTes  and  a  bandage. 
In  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins  of  the 
neck,  a  ftriáure  muft  be  made  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  with  a  neck- 
cloth  or  handkerchief,  or  the  common 
ligature,  to  make  the  vein  turgid  orcon- 
fpicuous,  and  then  either  of  tlie  jugular 
veins  being  fecured  by  the  thumb,  thein- 
cifion  muft  be  made,  and,  the  requilile 
quantity  of  blood  being  taken  away,  the 
ligature  muft  be  removed,  and  the  orif.ci 
comprefled  with  the  thumb,  if  theblocd 
does  not  ftop  without,  while  the  neck 
is  wiped  clean,  after  which  the  compréis 
and  circular  bandage  muft  be  applied,  It 
is  to  be  cbferved,  that  if  the  diforder  ki 
in  the  whole  head,  or  in  the  neck  ari 
fauces,  the  orífice  may  be  made  either  in 
the  right  or  left  fide  indifferenily  j  Init 
when  only  one  fide  of  the  head,  cror.: 
eye  is  affeáed,  the  vein  ought  to  be  open- 
ed on  that  fide  in  which  the  diforder  lies. 
In  bleeding  in  the  veins  of  the  forehead, 
temples,  and  occiput,  a  ftriflure  muftb« 
made  round  the  neck,  and  the  fame 
method  ufed  as  in  opening  the  jugulat 
veins  j  only  obferving  that  ihe  pan'eni 
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:nuíl  lioid  down  bis  head,  to  prcvent  ilie 
blood  trickling  into  his  eyes,  &c. 
In  hleeding  ¡n  the  veins  called  ranulae  un- 
der  the  tongue,  a  Itrifture  muft  be  made 
round  the  neck,  as  before ;  you  then 
qlevate  the  apex  of  the  tongue  vvith  yoiir 
jeft  hand,  while  with  the  lancet  in  your 
rioht  hand,  you  circumfpeélly  open  firít 
one,  and  then  the  other  on  each  fide ; 
becaufe  the  apcrtion  oF  one  only  will 
hardiy  ever  dil'charge  blood  enough  to 
give  any  confiderable  relief.  VVhen 
you  jiidge  that  a  fuíficient  quantity  of 
blood  has  run  out  of  the  mouth  into  the 
veílel,  lemove  the  Iigature  from  the 
neck,  upon  vvhich  the  flux  ufually  ftops 
oF  itfelf  ;  but  if  it  íhould  ftill  continué, 
kt  the  patient  take  a  little  vinegar  or  fron- 
tiniac  vvine  in  his  mouth,  and  hold  it  there 
tilithehíemorrhage  ceaíés,  vvhich  cannot 
be  dangerous,  evin  without  fuch  topics. 
In  bleeding  in  the  vena  dorfalis  penis, 
which  runs  along  the  upper  fule  of  the 
penis,  and  ¡s  gencM-alIy  pretty  .much  dif- 
tcnded,  and  confpicuous  in  an  inflamma- 
tion  of  this  part,  it  is  to  be  obfervcd 
that  it  muft  be  opened  about  the  middie, 
and  kept  bleeding  tül  the  member  becomes 
fliccid,  and  a  fufíicient  quantity  of  blood 
is  difcharged  ;  which  done,  you  muft  ap- 
ply  a  comprcfs,  and  the  bandage  proper 
for  the  penis.  But  you  muft  carefully 
endeavour  to  avoid  injuring  the  aiteries 
or  n^jrves,  which  enter  the  penis  near  this 
vein  ;  as  alfo  not  to  make  your  bandage 
too  ftrií^  ;  for  by  this  means,  the  inflam- 
mation  and  fymptoms  may  turn  out 
woii'e  than  before. 

In  bleeding  in  the  eyes,  there  are  fe- 
veral  ways  of  perforuíing  the  operation, 
but  the  beft,  in  Heifter's  opinión,  is  the 
following.  The  patient  being  feated  on  a 
chair,  and  hishead  hcid  in  a  proper  pof- 
ture,  a  tranlVeife  incifion  is  to  be  made, 
with  a  fine  lancet,  upon  the  turgid  fmall 
veins  in  the  corners  of  the  eye,  fo  as  to 
open  them  or  cut  them  quite  afunder. 
The  eye-lids  muft  be  held  apart  with  one 
hand,  whilft  the  veins  are  opened  wiih 
the  other  j  and  fome  ufe  a  pair  of  fine 
fciíTars  for  this  purpofe,  infteaa  of  a  hn- 
ccty  and  oihers  elévale  the  veins  with  a 
crooked  needle  before  they  divide  them  ; 
but  in  this  operation  the  better  way  would 
be  to  make  the  needies  vvith  edges,  that 
when  ihe  veins  were  thus  elevated,  they 
niight  divide  them  without  the  help  of 
any  oiher  inftrument.  VVhen  the  inci- 
fion is  inade,  ihedilcharge  of  blood  muft 
be  prometed  by  mcans  ©f  fomentaiicj]. 


with  a  Cpunge  dipped  fn  warm  water  5 
and  if  the  difcharge  is  not  fufficient,  the 
incifion  may  be  repeated  two  or  thrce 
times :  but  few  patients  can  be  brought 
to  fuffer  this,  and  there  is  no  pra<5tifing  it 
atall  upon  infants,  becaufe  they  will  not 
keep  the  eye  fteady. 

For  the  ufe  of  leeches  in  bleeding,  fee 
the  article  Leech. 
PHLEGM,  <p}^Bff^a,  in  the  animal  occono- 
iny,  one  of  the  four  humours  vvhereof 
the  antients  fuppofed  the  blood  to  be 
compofed.  See  the  article  Blood. 
The  chemifts  make  phiegm,  or  water, 
an  elementary  body,  the  chara6lers  of 
which  are  fluidity,  infipidity,  and  vola- 
tility  :  and  yet  quickfilver  has  all  thefe, 
vvhich  nobody  pretends  to  be  phiegm- 
See  the  article  Water. 
The  phiegm  of  vitriol,  Mr.  Boyie  ob- 
ferves,  is  an  efFeñual  remedy  agaírft 
burns,  and  excellent  for  difcuífing  hard 
tumours  :  that  of  vinegar  will  extraft  a 
faccharine  fweetnefs  from  lead,  and  even 
difiblve  coráis  by  long  digeftion  :  that 
cf  lugar  of  lead  is  faid  to  difiblve  pearis. 
Phiegm,  or  an  infipid  water,  always 

■  comes  out  firft  in  diftillations  ;  however, 
it  is  doubted,  whether  even  repeated  di- 

■  ftillaticns  can  obtain  it  perfefíly  free  from 
all  other  mixtures,  or  alíogether  devoid 
of  fmell  and  tafte. 

PHLEGMAGOGIJES,  in  pharmacy,  fuch 
medicines  as  purge  ofF  phiegm  :  fuch  are 
hermoda6lyls,  agaric,  turbith,  jalap,  &Cm 
See  the  article  Hydragogues. 

PHLEGMATIG,  among  phyficians,  an 
appellation  given  to  that  temperament, 
or  habit  of  the  body,  wherein  phiegm  is 
predominant  j  which  gives  rife  to  ca- 
tarrhs,  coughs,  See  the  articles  Ca- 
TARRH  and  COUGH. 

PHLEGMON,  in  furgery,  denotes  an  ex- 
lernal  infiammation  andtumour,  attend- 
ed  with  a  burning  heat,  fifc.  See  the 
article  Inflammation. 

PHLEUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
triandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla  of  which  confifts  of  two  valves  ; 
and  the  feed,  which  is  finóle,  is  included 
within  thecalyx  and  corolla. 

PHLOGIDIAUGÍ  A,  a  clafs  of  foflils,  the 
charaflcrs  of  which  are,  that  the  bodies 
comprehended  in  it  are  tranfparent  and 
inflammsble  :  fuch  are  fulphur,  orpi- 
ment,  zarnich,  and  amber.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Sulphur,  Orpiment,  &c, 

PHLOGISCIERIA,  another  clafs  of  fof- 
fils,  which  are  inflammable  bodies  of  a 
coarfer  and  more  impute  texlurc,  and 

not 
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not  pellucid  :  fuch  are  ambergreafe,  jet, 
afphalta,  ampelite?,  and  lithaníhrax.  See 
Ambergrease,  Jet,  &c, 

TRLOGONIJE,  a  clafs  of  compoiind,  ín- 
flammable,  and  metallíc  foííils,  found  in 
fmall  maíTes  of  determinate!y  angular 
figures;  comprehending  the  pyricabia, 
pyro6>ogon¡a,  and  pyripolygonia. 

PHLOGOSIS,  a  fmall  inflammation  of  the 
eye.    See  the  articíe  Ophthalmia. 

PHLOMIS,  SAGE-MULLEiN,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  didynamia-gymnofpermia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is 
monopetalous  and  ringent,  and  its  four 
triquetrous  feeds  are  contained  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cup.  Its  leaves  are  ac- 
coanted  aílringent  and  vulnerary, 

PHLOX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-monogvnia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
cerolla  whereof  confifts  of  a  fingle  hypo- 
crateriform  petal;  the  tube  is  cylindric 
and  three  times  ihe  length  of  the  cup, 
narrow  below,  and  crooked  ;  the  limb 
is  plain,  and  divided  into  ñve  roundiíli, 
cqual,  obtufe  fegments,  íhorter  than  the 
tube :  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  but  fomewhat 
trigonal  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves, 
and  containing  three  cells :  the  feeds  are 
lingle  and  oval, 

PHLYACOGRAPHIA,  among  the  an- 
tients,  a  merry  and  burlefque  ímitation 
of  fome  grave  and  feríous  piece,  parti- 
cularly  a  tragedy  traveftied  ínto  a  come- 
dy  5  being  the  fame  with  the  hilarody  or 
hilarotragedy. 

PHLYCT^N^,  ín  medicine,  fmall  erup- 
tions  on  the  íkin,  arifingfrom  an  hot  or 
acrimonious  hurnour.  Hippocrates  fome- 
times  repreíents  them  as  refembling  thofe 
puftles  which  appear  after  ambuílions. 

PHLYST-^NA,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe 
which  produces  buboes  or  tumours  full 
of  a  ferous  humour. 

PHLYZATION,  in  medicine,  a  puftie  or 
inflammation  of  the  íkin,  or  the  bliUer 
arifing  from  being  burnt  or  fcalded  with 
hot  liquor. 

PHOCA,  the  SEA  CALF,  ¡n  zoology,  a 
genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of  the 
ferse  :  the  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
íix,  thofe  in  the  under  ¡aw  are  only  four : 
the  feet  have  each  five  toes,  and  are  pal- 
mated,  and  made  for  fwimming  :  there 
are  no  ears. 

This  is  a  very  fingular  and  extraor- 
dinary  animal,  as  feeming  in  fome  de- 
gree  to  conne¿l  the  quadruped  and  the 
fiíh-kind:  the  common  phoca  grows  to 
five  feet  or  more  ín  length  i  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  a  far,  of  a  mixed 
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greyiíh  ^and  yellowifli  colour  5  the  crea^ 
ture  is  contrived  for  living  a  great  part 
of  its  time  under  water:  the  feramen 
ovale  of  the  heart  being  to  this  purpofe 
continued  open  in  it,  as  it  is  in  a  foetus, 
which  is  to  live  without  the  aífiftan«e  o£ 
breathing, 

PHOCEA,  a  city  of  Oeolís,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  leíFer  Afia,  aniienily  fo  called. 
Phocea,  or  Phocis,  was  alfo  a  lubdivifion 
of  Achaia,  in  the  ancient  Greece,  now  a 
part  of  Livadia  in  european  Turky. 
PHOENICOPTERUS,  or  Flamingo,  ír 
ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  or- 
der of  the  anferes,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  known  fpecíes;  its  beak  is  bent  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  appear  broken,  and 
is  dentated  at  the  edges.    It  is  one  of  the 
moft  fingular  birds  in  the  world,  with  an 
extremely  long  neck,  and  ftill  longer 
legs,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  its  body : 
the  covering  feathers  of  its  wings  are  all 
of  the  highelt  fcarletí  and  make  a  moíl 
glowing  appearance ;  whence  the  ñame, 
See  píate  CXCIX.  fig.  a. 
PHOENIGMUS,  in  pharmacy,  a  medí- 
cine  which  produces  rednefs  with  bliñers 
on  the  part  to  which  itis  applied.  Such 
are  muftard-feed,  pepper,  veficatories,£ff. 
Thefe  medicines  are  uled  to  draw  the 
humours  to  the  part  they  are  applied  t,o, 
and  to  divert  it  from  the  part  affeíled. 
PHOENIX,  in  aftrcnomy,  one  of  the  con- 
ftellations  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
unknown  to  the  antients,  and  invifible  in 
our  northem  parts.   This  conftellaiion 
Í8  faid  to  confift  of  thirteen  ftars,  It  took 
its  ñame  from  that  of  a  bird  famous 
among  the  antients,  but  generally  look- 
ed  upon  by  the  moderns  as  fabulous. 
The  antients  fpeak  of  this  bird  as  fingle, 
or  the  only  one  of  its  kind :  they  defcribe 
it  as  of  the  fize  of  an  eagle  j  its  head 
finely  crefted  with  a  beautiful  plumage, 
its  neck  covered  with  feathers  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  the  reíl  of  its  body  purplc, 
cnly  the  tail  white,  and  the  eyes  fpark- 
ling  like  ftars  ;  they  hold  that  it  lives 
five  or  fix  hundred  years  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  5  that  when  thus  advanced  in  age, 
it  buildá^itfelf  a  pile  of  fweet  wood  and 
aromatic  gums,  and  fires  it  with  the 
wafting  cf  its  wings,  and  thus  burns  it- 
felfj  and  that  from  its  aíhes  ariíes  a 
worm,  which  in  time  grows  up  to  be  a 
phoenix. 

Phoenix,  the  great  palm,  or  date- 
TREE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
chara6lers  of  which  are  not  yet  perfe¿tly 
afcertained :  the  ma!e  and  female  ñower» 

are 
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are  on  diftinft  phnts,  op  on  the  fame 
fpadix.  In  the  male  flowers  tbe  geneFal 
fpatha  is  compofitej  the  fpadix  is  ra- 
inofe  j  the  corolla  is  deeply  divided  into 
three  hoHow  oval  fegments  5  the  ftamina 
are  three  flender  filaments.  In  the  fe- 
male  flowers  the  calyx  ¡s  the  fame  as  ¡n 
the  male;  the  corolla  is  divided  into 
three  principal  fegments,  with  as  many 
very  fmall  lacinias :  the  fruit  is  an 
oval  berry,  having  only  one  cell,  and  in 
that  a  fingle  oíTeous  feed,  of  a  fub-oval 
figure,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow, 
PHOLAS,  a  fliell-fiíh  of  the  multívalve- 
kind,  compofed  of  five  pieces,  three-  of 
which  are  very  fmall,  fo  that  they  feem 
to  a  fuperficial  obferver  to  be  made  up  of 
only  iwo  flielh. 

The  animal  inhabíting  the  pholas  is 
called  tethys.  They  ínhabit  holes  made 
in  ílones  and  other  folid  bodíes,  as  coráis, 
the  bottoms  of  íliip?,  &c»  whence  all 
íhell-fifli  living  in  this  manner  have  been 
coramonly  called  pholades,  fince  there 
are  mufcles  and  chaniae  found  lodged  in 
the  fame  manner. 

PHOLIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  namegiven 
to  the  gypfums  of  a  brigíu  appearance. 

PHONICS,  <í'«nx«,  the  doflrine  or  fcience 
of  founds,  otherwife  called  acouftics. 
See  the  anide  Sousd. 
Phonics  may  be  confidered  as  analogous 
to  optics,  and  divided  iike  that  into  di- 
re¿l,  refraíled,  and  refleéied,  as  phonics, 
(iiaphonics,  and  cataphonics. 
As  to  the  ob]t6i  of  phonics,  found  may 
beimproved  both  with  regard  to  the  be- 
getting,  as  in  fpeaking,  whiftling,  fing- 
íng,  hollowing,  Éfr.  and  with  regard  to 

,  ¡ts  propagation  by  the  pofition  of  the  fo- 
norous  body, 

With  regard  to  tbe  médium,  phonics 
may  be  improved  by  the  thinnefs  and 
quiefcency  thereof,  and  by  the  fonorous 
body  being  placed  near  a  fmooth  wall, 
cither  plañe  or  arched,  efpecially  cyclot- 
.  dal  or  elliptical  j  whence  the  theory  of 
whifpering-  places  :  as  alfo  by  placing 
the  fonorous  body  near  water,  its  found 
is  mollified  ;  and,,  on  a  plain,  the  found 
is  conveyed  to  a  greater  diñance  than  on 
«neven  ground,  &c. 

As  to  the  ea?,  it  is  helped  by  placing  ít 
near  a  wall,  efpecially  at  one  end  of  an 
arch,  the  found  bcginning  at  the  other, 
or  near  the  furface  of  water  or  the  earth  ; 
and  by  inftruments,  as  the  ftentoropho- 
picon  or  fpeaking-trumpet ;  alfo  by  an 
inftrument  to  help  weak  ears,  by  an  in- 
ftíyment  to  take  in  vaftly  remote  founds, 
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by  a  mícrophone,  and  by  a  pholyphone. 
Cataphonics  may  be  improved  by  feveral 
kinds  of  artificial  echos.  See  the  article 
Hearing. 
PHORBiEA,  orPHORBEiA,  in  the  mulle 
of  the  antients,  a  ñame  given  to  a  fort 
of  frenum  or  bandage  applied  to  the 
mouths  of  people  who  played  on  the  pipe  ; 
being  a  fort  of  leather  band  which  went 
acrofs  the  forehead,  then  behind  each 
ear,  and  then,  making  one  or  two  turng 
round  thehead,  itpaífed  overthe  mouth, 
where  its  office  was  to  reftrain  the  líps 
from  emitting  too  much  breath  at  once, 
and  caufe  them  to  difcharge  only  juft  as 
much  as  would  ferve  to  Ínflate  the  pipe. 
PHOSPHORUS,  in  phyfiology,  a  deno- 
mination  given  to  all  bodíes  which  íhine 
and  feem  to  burn,  without  having  any 
degree  of  heat. 

That  thefé  budies  owe  theír  lucídíty  to 
the  motion  of  the  parts,  feeras  evident 
for  the  foUowing  reafons:,  i.  Several 
phofphori  are  undoubiedly  owing  to  pu- 
!refa61ion,  as  roiten  wood,  very  ftale 
meat,  efpecially  veal,  fome  forts  of  fiíh 
long  kept,  as  oyflers,  lobfters,  flounder?, 
whitings,  which  putrefa61ion  is  the 
tñtSi  of  a  flow  and  gentle  fermentation, 
or  inteftine  motion  of  ihe  parts.  2. 
Moft  phofphori  have  their  light  fo  weak 
as  to  fliineonly  in  the  daik,  which  feems 
to  argüe  a  lelTer  degree  of  velocity  ia 
the  parts,  than  what  is  neceífary  to  pro- 
duce heat;  becaufe  this  laft  degree  of 
velocity  will  caufe  bodíes  to  íhine  m 
open  day-light.  3.  Some  phofphori  are 
ihe  parts  of  animated  bodíes,  as  flie  cí-, 
cindela  orglow-worm  j  but  all  the  parts 
of  an  animal  are  undoubtedly  in  motion. 

4.  Other  phofphori  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  flame,  as  the  ígnis  fatuus,  the 
writing  of  common  phofphorus  made 
from  uriñe,  flaíhes  of  lightening,  Sfr. 
but  all  flame  is  nothing  but  a  kindled 
vapour,  whofe  parts  are  all  in  motion, 
which  may  be  too  weak  to  caufe  burn- 
ing,  or  even  a  fenfible  degree  of  heat. 

5,  Several  of  thofe  innoccnt  lambent 
llames  may  have  their  mattcr  fo  agitated, 
or  the  velocjty  of  their  motion  fo  in- 
creafed,  as  aílually  to  produce  heat,  and 
burn :  ihuf,  the  writing  of  phofphorus 
on  blue  paper,  fufficiently  rubbed,  wiU 
kindle  into  an  ardent  flame,  and  burn 
the  paper.  6.  Phofphori  feem  to  have 
the  efíential  nature  of  fire,  becaufe  they 
are  fo  eafily  fufceptible  of  a  burning  qua- 
lity  from  fire :  thus,  common  phofpho- 
rus is  iüiRvediately  kindled  into  a  moít 

ardent 
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ardent  and  ínextin2¡iiifhable  flame,  by 
common  fire.  7.  By  ítroking  the  bacíc 
of  a  black.  liorfe,  or  car,  ín  the  dark,  we 
produce  innumerable  fcintír.a?,  pr  lucid 
fparksj  in  the  fame  manner,  ihe  rubbing 
a  piece  of  biack  cloth,  which  has  hung 
in  the  fun  to  dry,  will  caiife  ¡t  to  throvv 
ouc  the  partióles  of  iight  which  it  had 
imbibed  froni  the  fun  5  whereas,  awhlte 
piece  of  cloth,  which  refltíls  moít  the 
íun's  rays,  emits  no  fuch  lucid  fpaiks  in 
the  dark. 

Many  other  reafons  míght  be  urged  to 
íhew,  that  líght  of  every  kind  ís  owing 
to  one  and  the  fame  caufe  in  a  greater  or 
leíTer  degree,  the  velocity  of  the 

parts  of  the  lucid  body. 
Phofphori  ín  general,  faysXemerí,  may 
be  confidered  as  fo  many  fpunges  full  of 
the  matter  of  light,  which  is  fo  ílightiy 
retained  therein,  that  a  fmall  externa! 
forcé  is  fufEcient  to  put  it  in  motion,  and 
caufe  it  to  exhale  in  a  lucid  fonn  :  thus 
the  phofphori  made  of  human  uriñe,  and 
other  chemical  píeparatíons,  receive  fo 
large  a  proportion  of  fire  in  their  pre- 
paration,  and  retain  it  fo  well  ¡n  their 
unciuous  fubítance,  that  it  may  be  kept 
there,  in  water,  for  twenty  years  ^  fo  as 
upon  the  firft  laying  ihem  open  to  tlie 
air,  they  íliall  take  fíre,  and  exhale  in 
lucid  flames,  Not  that  the  fire  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  fixed  and  quicfccnt  all  the 
while  in  the  body  of  the  phofphorus  j 
íor  thatit  has  a  real  motion  all  the  lime 
is  evident  henee,  that  it  is  feen  in  any 
dark  place,  in  the  fummer-feafon,  ful- 
minating  and  cmilting  flaflics  (though, 
with  all  this,  it  fcarce  lofes  any  ihing  of 
the  fire)  fo  that  the  firé  is  not  fixed  in 
the  phofphorus,  but  in  a  continual  un-- 
dulatory  motion* 

Chemiftry,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  halh  fcarce 
afforded  any  thing  more  furprifmg  than 
the  common  phoíphoru?.  To  fee  letters 
traced  with  this  matter  beccmc  luminous 
In  the  dark,  images  and  the  bodies  of 
men  to  blaze  with  light,  and  abundance 
of  the  like  experiments,  peiformed  by 
ineans  of  phofphorus,  muít  awaken  the 
curiofity  of  thofe  vvho  have  feen  thefe  ex- 
periments, and  render  them  defirous  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  method  cf 
preparing  it.  The  preparation,  even  to 
this  day,  is  kept  as  a  fecret  in  few  hands, 
and  the  matter  fold  at  a  very  great  price. 
Whence  we  apprehend  it  would  be  no 
\macceptable  prefent  to  the  world,  to 
render  this  commodity  cheaper,  and  dif- 
cover  its  farther  ufes. 
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The  fuccefsfíl  method  of  prepsríng  tlie 
phofphorus  of  uriñe  is  this:  evapórate 
any  quantity  of  freíli  uriñe  over  a  gentle 
fire,  to  a  black  and  almoíl  dry  fubftancc» 
then,  with  two  pounds  thereof,  thcl 
roughly  mix  twice  its  weighcof  finefand- 
put  this  mixture  into  a  ítrong  coated 
ilone  Icng-neck ;  and  having  poured  a 
quart  or  two  cf  clear  water  into  a  large 
receiver,  join  it  to  the  lorg-ntck,  and 
work  it  in  a  naked  fire :  let  the  h^ai  be 
fmall  for  the  firft  two  hours  ^  then  in- 
creafe  ¡t  gradually  to  the  utmoñ  violence: 
and  continué  this  for  three  or  four  hourj 
fucceífively  :  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  there  will  pafs  into  the  receiver  a 
little  phlegm  and  volatile  falt,  much 
black  and  foetid  oil,  and,  laíUy,  the  niat» 
ter  of  phofphorus,  in  form  of  white 
clouds,  which  either  ftick  to  the  fides  cí 
the  receiver,  like  a  fine  yellow  Ikin,  cr 
fall  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  fmall  fand. 
Now  let  the  fire  go  out,  but  let  the  re- 
ceiver continué  till  all  be  coid,  !eft  the 
phofphorus  take  fire  on  the  admiíjion  cf 
the  air.  To  reduce  thefe  fmall  gvainsin- 
to  one  piece,  put  them  into  a  hitle  t¡n 
ingot-mould,  with  wat-crj  heat  the  in- 
got  to  make  the  grains  melt  togeiher; 
then  add  cold  water,  till  the  matter  is 
congealed  into  one  folid  ftick,  like  hee». 
wax;  which  being  cut  into  fmall  [jieces, 
fit  to  en  ter  the  niouth  of  a  vial,  may  bí 
prcferved  by  water,  and  keeping  the 
glafs  clofc  ftopped.  If  the  glafs  were 
not  to  be  ftopped,  the  phofphorus  would 
turn  black  on  its  furface,  and  at  length 
be  fpoiled. 

The  cautions  required  to  make  this  pro. 
cefs  fucceed,  are,  1.  To  evapórate  the 
uriñe,  while  it  is  recent.  2.  To  prevent 
its  boiling  over,  andby  that  meansloímg  i 
the  moft  unóluous  part.  3.  To  let  llie 
matter  afrerwards  ferment  in  the  cold. 
4.  To  mix  the  black  matter  with  the 
fand,  to  prevent  iis  melting  and  running 
over.  5.  To  ufe  a  ftone  long-nec!c, 
thofe  cf  earth  being  too  porous,  and  luí" 
fering  the  phofphorus  to  tranfude  fooner, 
than  pafs  into  the  receiver.  6.  To  have 
the  receiver  very  large,  and  with  a  very 
long  neck,  to  prevent  its  breaking  and 
over-heating,  which  would  either  eva- 
pórate the  white  vapour  whercin  tlie 
phofphorus  cbnfifts,  or  elfe  prevent  its 
coagulating.  7.  To  put  water  into  the 
receiver,  for  keeping  it  cool,  and  quench- 
ing  the  phofphorus,  as  it  falls  to  tlie 
bottom.  8.  To  make  the  fire  fmall  at 
firft,  that  ihe  Jong  neck  may  be  pre- 
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ferved,  and  the  black.matter  gradually 
dried  i  whi'ch  would  oiherwife  íWell,  and 
run  over  in  a  black  frotln  9.  Laftly,  it 
is  found  necelTary,  that  ihe  uriñe  for  the 
operation  be  of  fuch  as  drink  malt- 
liquors,  rather  iban  vvine.  All  thefe 
circumftances  beíng  required  for  obtain- 
ing  the  phofphorus  to  advantage,  ¡t  is  no 
wonder  that  fo  many  of  thofe  who  at« 
tempted  it,  mifcarried. 
Tliis  operation  may  be  greatly  íhorten- 
ed,  by  freezing  and  concentratíng  freíh 
uriñe;  afterwards  evaporaiing  it  with 
carej  then  digeíb'ng:  it  in  the  manner 
above-mentíoned.  When  thoroughiy  di- 
gefted,  commit  the  matter,  in  a  large 
quantity,  to  an  iron-pot,  wiih  an  eanhen 
-  head,  as  the  chemlfts  ufually  do  for  inak- 
ing  fpirit  of  hartíhorn,  or  the  fpirit  and 
falt  of  uriñe  ;  and  when,  by  this  meihod, 
all  the  falt  and  oil  are  obtained,  let  the 
caput  mortuum  be  taken  out,  and  mixed 
with  twice  ¡ts  own  weight  of  alum. 
The  matter  may  now  be  put  into  wcll- 
coated  long-necks,  and  worked  with  care 
in  a  reverbcratory  furnace,  into  very  large 
receivers  filled  with  water,  and  connefled 
to  ihe  long-necks  by  adopters,  the  lower 
cnds  whereof  may  enter  the  water,  as  in 
diltilling  of  quick-filver  j  the  operation 
báingcontinuedeightorten  hours.  And 
this  is  apprehended  to  be  the  beít  way, 
hítherto  known,  of  procuring  phofpho- 
rus to  advantage. 

This  phofphorus  has  becn  feveral  ways 
difguifed',  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  under 
vaiious  formsj  fometimes  as  a  folid, 
fometimes  as  a  liquid,  fometimes  as  an 
ointment,  and  fometimes  as  a  running 
mercury. 

Dr.  Wall  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Boyie, 
being  concerned  to  find  how  fmall  a 
proportion  of  phofphorus  was  afForded 
by  uriñe,  defired  him  to  lock  out  for 
another  fubjeíl  that  might  afford  it  in 
greaier  plenty.  The  doctor  afierwards 
caufing  a  piece  of  dry  matter  to  be  dug 
upin  the  fields  where  night-men  emptied 
their  carts,  he  obferved  a  great  number 
of  fmall  particles  of  phofphorus  thefein. 
This  matter  the  do5\or  immedí^tely  car- 
ried  to  Mr.  Boyie,  who  fet  Bilgar,  the 
chemift,  to  work  upon  it;  but  he  could 
oblain  very  littie  phofphorus  from  it,  tlll 
another  material  was  added  to  it  in  di- 
ftillation  j  and  then  he  procured  phof- 
phorus in  fuch  plenty,  that,  fclling  large 
quantities  at  íix  guineas  the  ounce,  he 
foon  became  rich,  and  left  EngUnd. 
The  matter  which  thu$  fíxes  and  in- 
VOL,  III. 
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creafes  the  phofphorus  ¡s  apprehendéd  to 
be  alum,  which  is  itfelf  not  only  in  fóme 
meafure  prepared  from  uriñe,  butappears 
to  afford  the  fame  kind  of  acid  ihac 
phofphorus  yields  by  burning  5  for,  up- 
on its  analyfis,  phofphorus  appears  to  be 
a  compoíition  of  a  ílrong  acid  and  in* 
flaramable  matter,  exafilly  in  the  manner 
of  commpn  brimftone,  whence  it  may 
not  improperiy  be  called  an  animal  ful* 
phur:  and  accordingly,  like  common 
brimftone,  it  will  burn  under  a  glafs- 
bell,  and  afford  ñowers  that  become  aa 
acid  liquor,  like  oleum  fulphuris  per 
campanam,  by  attradling  the  raoiílurc 
oí  the  air. 

^  This  phoQphorus  has  been  employcd  for 
'  making  curious  experiments,  a  few 
whereof  we  fliáll  here  exhibit,  from  Dr. 
Shaw,  I.  The  üghtof  this  phofphorui 
appears  greaier  in  vacuo  than  in  the 
open  air.  2.  In  hot  weather  it  is  ob* 
ferved  to  dart  flaflies  of  light  through 
the  water  wherein  it  is  contained,  fo  as 
exaftly  to  refemble  lightnijng  j  which 
thus  daris  unextinguiíhed  through  watery 
clouds  and  vapours.  3.  Thefe  flaíhes 
of  light  are  not  apt  to  kindie  or  burn 
any  combuftible  matter,  in  which  they 
refemble  the  harmlefs  kind  of  lighten- 
ing ;  but  in  a  condenfed  ítate  this  phof- 
phorus burns  very  furíoufly,  and  with  a 
moft  penetrating  fire,  fo  as  to  melt  and 
diíTolve  metáis :  iu  which  refpeól  it  again 
refembles  the  more  deftru6live  kinds  of 
lightening,  which  are  found  to  have  the 
fame  eífeds.  4.  If  a  littie  piece  of  this 
phofphorus  be  vievved  through  a  micro- 
fcope,  the  internal  parts  appear  in  a  con- 
ftant  ebulliíion.  5.  Though  this  phof- 
phorus appears  to  be  a  kind  of  fulphur, 
yet  it  docs  not  diíToIve  in  highiy  re£li- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  but  communicates 
fome  fulphureous  parts  theretoj  for,  if 
this  fpirit  be  poured  into  water  in  the 
dark,  it  yields  a  faint  degree  of  light. 
6.  This  phofphorus,  being  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  pomatum,  makes  A 
íhining  unguent,  which  may  be  rubbed 
on  ihe  hands  and  face,  without  dangec 
of  burning,  fo  as  to  render  them  lumi- 
nous  in  the  dark. 

Many  other  Ibrprifing  experiments  may 
be  made  with  this  phofphorus,  which  is 
a  fubítance  that  fcems  in  chemiftry  to  be 
much  fuch  a  thing  as  the  loadítone  in 
natural  philofoj^hy  ;  and  its  efFe¿ls  al- 
moít  as  odd  and  ditficult  to  explain,  for 
want  of  knowing  the  latent  properties 
of  bodies 
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Therc  are  other  difFerent  kinás  of  arti- 
ficial phoíphori,  of  vvhich  we  íhall  only 
,  inejítion  iwo,  difcovered  by  Mr.  Hom- 
ber^.  Tlie  fiiíl  is  that  ufually  called 
the black  phofphorus, now  commoríly  pre- 
pared  with  aliim  and  wbeat  flour  (five 
pirts  of  the  former  to  one  cf  the  latter) 
calctned  togeiher  to  a  browniíh  or  black- 
iíh  mafs ;  which  being  powdered  and  fet 
5n  a  phial  loofely  ftopped,  ín  a  fand-heat, 
fo  as  to  continué  glowing  for  fome  time ; 
then  rennoving  the  whole  from  the  fire, 
and  fufFering  it  to  cocí  gradually,  and 
at  b.ft  ftopping  the  bottle  clofe,  it  fliould 
be  kept  in  a  dark  and  dry  place,  A  Httle 
of  this  powder  being  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  immediately  takes  fire,  and  appears 
]¡ke  a  glowing  coal:  and  it  is  remark- 
able,  that- it  may  be  made  of  any  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fuBftance,  inftcad  of 
wheat  flour  5  but  that  no  falt  can  be  fub- 
fíttuted  inltead  of  alum. 
Mr.  Homberg's  other  phofphorus  is  made 
of  one  part  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  two 
parts  of  Vims,  flaked  in  the  air;  mix 
thefe  well  together,  and  fill  a  fmall  cru- 
cible  with  them  ;  fet  this  in  a  fmall 
fire  of  fufion,  and  as  foon  as  the  cru- 
c»b!e  is  red  hot,  the  mixture  will  melt, 
and  íhould  be  ftirred  with  an  iron  rod  to 
prevent  its  running  over.  Whcn  the 
matrer  is  entirely  fufed,  pour  it  into  a 
brafs-mortar,  and  when  cool  it  will  ap- 
pear  of  a  grey  colour,  and  as  if  vitrified ; 
jf  now  it  be  ftruck  upon  with  any  hard 
body,  it  appears  as  on  fire  in  the  whole 
cxrenc  of  the  ftroke;  but  the  matter  be- 
ing briitle,  it  is  proper  for  the  experi- 
meni's  fake,  to  dip  little  bars  of  iron  or 
copper  into  the  melted  matter  in  thecru- 
cible;,  for  thus  they  will  be  enamelled 
as  it  were  with  the  matter,  and  thefe 
bars  b2Íng  ftruck  upon  will  give  the  fame 
fire,  and  the  experiment  may  be  feverai 
times  repfated  before  all  the  matter  falls 
off.  Thefe  bars  muft  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  to  prevent  the  phofphorus  upon 
them  from  running,  by  the  moifture  of 
the  air, 

Bcth  thefe  pbofphori  weré. difcovered  by 
.accident ;  the  firil,  in  fearching  for  a 
limpid  oil  from  the  comnion  Itercora- 
cion?  maiter  that  íhou'd  fix  quickfilver ; 
and  the  fecond,  by  endeavcuríng  to  cal- 
cine fal  ammoniac  with  lime,  lo  as  to 
ronder  it  fufible  like  wax  ;  which  end 
V/3S  obtained,  but  not  the  other, 
PROTINI  ANS,  a  feft  of  chriftians  in  the 
foiirth  ceniüry,  fo  called  from  Photinus, 
thsrir  chicf,  who  was  bifliop  of  Siimich, 
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and  maíntained  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  true 
man,  but  not  true  God,  ñor  born  before 
all  ages;  and  thar  he  only  began  to  be 
Chritt  when  the  Holy  Spirit  defcended 
upon  him  in  the  river  Jordán.  Thefe 
doélrines  were  condemned  in  feverai  af. 
femblief,  and  particularly  by  the  Arian?, 
in  a  fynod  hcld  at  Sirmích  in  the  year 
Sil- 

PHRA.se,  ^^^a-t^y  in  grammar,  a  manmer 
of  fpeech  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain 
occafion?,  arts,  hnguages,  &c. 
Sometimes  the.term  phrafe  is  üfed  for  a 
fiíort  fentence. '  SceSENTENCE. 
PHRASEOLOGY,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture,  3  colle6^ion  of  the  phrafes,  ándele» 
eant  exprcíTions,  in  any  language. 
PHRENES,  <í'pHii?,  in  anatomy,  ihe  nim? 
by  which  Hippocrates,  and  the  antlent 
phyficians,  called  the  diaphragm,  as  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  the  feat  of  the  rational 
fouK    See  the  article  Diaphragm, 
PHRENETIC  VESSELS,  in  anatomy,  the 
nerves,  arteries,   and  veins  which  are 
fpread  over  the  diaphragm.    The  phrc- 
netic  nerves  arifefrom  ihe  cerviral  oncs; 
the  phrenetic  arteries  arife  out  of  the  de- 
fcending  aorta,  and  are  dilhibutfd  thro' 
the  diaphragm  and  perirardium  ;  and  the 
two  phrenetic  veins  difcharge  their  con- 
tenis  into  the  vena  cava. 
PHRENITIS,  or  Phrensy,  in  medicine, 

See  the  next  article. 
PHRENSY,  <;>|'sy(Tíf,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
ílammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  attended  with  an  acute  fever  and 
delirium. 

A  primsry  phrenfy  is  preceded  by  heat, 
and  a  violent  inflammatory  pain  within 
the  head,  a  rednefs  of  the  eyes  and  face, 
unqiiiet  and  troubled  íleep,  a  ílight  de- 
gree  of  folly,  watching,  fadnefs,  fiercc- 
nefs,  fudden  forgetfulners,  and  a  gather- 
ing  of  threads  from  the  bed-cloaihs: 
whtireas  a  fymptomatic  phrenfy  fucceeds 
any  acute  difeafe,  but  is  worll  when  pre- 
ceded by  an  inflammation  of  the  pitura, 
Jungs,  or  diaphragm. 
A  black  tongue,  an  obftinale  crílivenef?, 
white  fasces  (which  is  always  a  fatr^l  Ggn) 
a  wildnefs  in  the  looks  and  a«5\ioiis,  Éfr. 
are  figns  of  an  approaching  phrenfy  j 
which  is  generally  fatal  on  the  fhin', 
fourth,  or  feventh  day,  which  lall  it  fd- 
dom  excceds  :  when  it  does,  and  is  vio- 
lent, the  patient  becomes  raving  niad; 
and  it  often  terminales  in  a  lethargy, 
coma,  or  catoche. 

This  difeafe,  fays  Arbuthnot,  reqnireí 
the  -fpeedieft  applications  of  all  otheisj 
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profufe  haemorrhages  of  the  nofe  often 
refolve  i>;  and  copious  bleedin^  in  the 
temporal  arferies,  is  the  moít  efficacious 
remedy.  The  diet  íhould  be  water- 
gfuel,  acidulated  ;  and  the  drink  barley- 
waier,  fmall-beer,  or  the  decoólion  of 
tamarinds. 

Accoding  to  Boerhaave,  varices  of  the 
veins,  or  the  bleedinf^-piles,  are  benen- 
cial  :  a  loofeners  is  likewife  ^ood-,  and 
a  viülent  cough,  or  haemorrhage,  often 
put  an  end  to  (he  difeaíe.  He  therefore 
aciviles  plentiful  bleeding,  through  a 
lir^e  orifice,  or  to  open  feveral  veins  at 
the^ame  time,  as  the  jiigular,  frontal, 
and  a  vein  in  the  foot. 
Hoffmaji,  fi  oin  experience,  prefers  bleed- 
ing at  the  nolK,  procured  by  ihruíling  up 
a  Itraw,  a  pen,  or  a  íkewer.  But  if  this 
diíeale  proceeds  from  a  fuppreílion  oí  the 
lochia  01*  menfes,  fpeedy  and  copious 
bleeding  in  the  foot  is  neceíTary  :  and  if 
from  a  ftoppage  of  the  bleeding  piles, 
hechas  muíl  be  applied  to  the  hiemor- 
rhoidal  veins.  After  bleeding,  c^thar- 
tics  are  proper ;  among  which,  the  fol- 
lovving  is  preferable  to  all  otUers  :  take 
ofmann.i,  four  ounces;  ofcream  oftar- 
tar,  two  drarnsj  cf  nilre,  lialf  a  diam  ; 
of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  an  oiince:  all 
which  are  to  be  laken  in  a  pound  of 
whey.  The  drink  alfo  íliould  be  freíh 
whey.  Emulfions  of  the  four  cold  leeds 
wiih  harley-water,  adding  to  every  quart 
two  fcruplfs  of  nilre,  are  alio  conve- 
nient. 

Externally,  warm  baths  are  proper  for 
the  feét;  or  linen-cloths  may  be  dipped 
in  hot-waier,  and  applied  to  the  fcet. 
But  efpíícially  let  the  head  be  íhaved  all 
oyer,  and  embrocated  wiih  a  mixture  of 
the  heíl  vinegar,  two  ounces;  campho- 
ratfcd  Ipirit  of  wine,  two  drams  j  puri- 
fied  nitre,  two  fcruplesj  and  oil  of  rho- 
dium  wüjd,  tweniy  drops.  Antiphlo- 
giftic  clyílers  aie  alfo  proper, 
But  if  all  ihcltí  means  fail,  recourfc  muíl 
be  liad  to  cupping  in  the  lowcr  parts," 
to  opiates  and  mild  blifters  :  though 
Hoffinan  thinks  the  two  latter  hurtful  ; 
and  Boerhaave  advifes  the  phyfician  to 
confider  well,  if  the  cafe  be  fymptoma- 
lical,  how  far  the  foregoing  method,  or 
any  part  of  »t,  is  confiftent  with  the  pri- 
mary  dileali;. 
PHRYGANEA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
inlcéls  of  the  order  of  the  neuroptera, 
the  palate  whereof  is  prominent,  wiih 
two  ttntacula  on  each  fide  5  the  wings 


are  incum.bent ;  and  the  worm  of  iciive? 
under  water  i  n  a  kind  of  cafe. 

PHRYGIA,  the  Greater  and  L^íTer,  two 
provincesantiently  of  Afia  Minor  j  hav- 
ing  the  H-Uefpont  on  the  north. 

PHTHIRIASIS,  t9sip«a:r<?,  in  medicine, 
the  pediculan's  morbus,  or  loufy  difcafe, 
is  moft  incident  to  children,  thougli 
a<luUs  are  not  v/holly  exetnpt  from  it. 
Cler.nners  and  wholcfcme  food  are  beft 
íor  prevcnting  this  diforder,  which  niay 
be  cured  by  v/artiing  the  body  with  a 
lixivium  of  wormwood,  ftaves-acre,  lef- 
fer  centaury,  and  oak-aílies;  adding 
fome  common  falt»  Ail  the  bitters,  four 
and  falt  thíngs,  are  here  recommendcd  5 
as  is  alfo  mercury,  which  infalHbly  de- 
ftroys  thefe  vermin  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
ufed  with  great  cauiion,  even  by  adults, 
and  fliould  never  be  ufed  in  applications 
to  children. 

Etmuiler  advifes  the  head  to  be  waflied 
with  a  lixiviuin,  in  which  has  been  bciled 
the  ieeds  of  íkves-acre,  ánd  afierwanis 
anoinied  with  a  liniment  niade  cf  two 
drams  of  oil  of  fpike,  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  biiter- almonds,  and  fix  drams 
of  the  oil  of  tobáceo,  which  wíil  deílroy 
thofe  animáis  in  one  night's  time.  The 
powder  cf  indian-berries,  fprinkled  oa 
the  head,  alfo  eífe<51uaily  deíiroys  them. 
Black  foap  is  an  in  fallible  rcmedy  for  de- 
Itroying  crab-lice  lodged  in  the  groins  cf 
adults. 

PK THISIS,  «})3i5-<c,  a  fpecies  of'confump- 
tion,  arifing  from  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs. 
See  the  article  Consumption. 
The  fign  of  an  approaching  phthifi?, 
according  to  Morton,  is  a  dry  cowgh, 
which  may  continué  for  fome  monthsí 
whereás  a  fimpiecatarrh  is  attended  with 
fpitting,  and  ¡5  but  of  fnort  duraiion. 
Vomiting,  or  adifpofiiion  to  vomit  after 
eating,  excited  by  the  above-mentioned 
cough,  is  a  moíl  qertain  lign  of  a 
phthifis. 

The  efFc£ls  of  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs 
already  formed,  bul  concealed  under  the 
narne  ofa  vómica,  are  chiefly  thefe  }  a 
purulent  confumption  of  the  whole  lungs, 
or  one  of  its  lobcs  ;  a  continual  dry 
cough  'y  the  burrting  of  the  vómica ; 
the  fometimes  fufFocating  difcharpe  of 
the  pus,  or  the  daily  coughing  up  cf  mat- 
ter,  which  fmks  in  water,  and  is  thitk,. 
foetid,  while,  -red,  yellow,  livid;-  oi' 
ftreaked ;  and  which,  put  into  the  fíre, 
has  the  fmell  cf  burnt  Üefli.  Sometimes 
the  vómica  breaks  iuto  the  cavity  of  iho 
14  M  z  thorax> 
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thorax,  which  is  what  phyficíans  cali  an 
empyema.  SccEmpyema. 
If  the  purulent  matter  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter  the  blood,  the  refpiration  becomes 
exceedíng  bad ;  the  chyie,  and  the  wbole 
inaís  of  blood,  are  con  verted  into  pus; 
the  ufual  method  of  nouriflíment  is  de- 
ftroyed  5  the  folids  continually  wafte 
avvay  \  a  heftic  fever  appears,  with  noc- 
turnal fweats,  fwelling  of  the  feet  and 
hands,  and  diarrhoea  of  purulent  ca- 
daverous  ftools,  which  generally  end  in 
death. 

As  to  the  cure,  Boerhaave's  method  ís 
this!  when  a  vómica  ¡s  known  to  be 
formed  in  the  lungs,  the  phyfician  muft 
cndeavour  to  ripen  it,  which  is  done  by 
amilkdiet,  riding  on  horfe-back,  warm 
vapours,  and  expe6lorant  medicines. 
The  blood  muft  be  defended  againft  the 
purulent  infe¿\ion,  by  moderately  acid 
and  faltiíh  remedies,  vulncrary  herbs, 
and  balfamics,  given  in  various  forms, 
in  great  plenty,  and  continued  a  long 
time.  The  ulcer  muft  be  cleanfed  and 
healed  by  liquid  medicines,  and  fuch 
thtngs  as  promote  coughingr,  by  motion, 
riding,  and  gcod  air.  The  cleanfers 
are  detergent  balfamics,  ufed  invvardly 
and  outwardiy ;  and  the  confolidaters 
are  paregorics.  The  aliment  íhould  be 
eafy  of  digeftion  ;  butter-mük  is  excel- 
lent;  as  are  alfo  aíTes-miIk^  ptifans^ 
broihs  and  laflicinia. 
Sydenham  advifes,  at  fírft,  bleeding  and 
gentle  purging,  to  diminlíh  the  defluxion 
on  the  lungs  ;  then  peftorals,  and  fuch 
medicines  as  températe  the  heílic  fever, 
with  emiilfions,  and  aífes-milk.  See  the 
article  Hf.ctic. 

And,  laftly,  he  direfls  the  ulcer  to  be 
healed  with  balfamics,  as  opobalfamum, 
the  dofe  being  twenty  drops  upon  fugar ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  before  due 
cvacuations  have  been  firft  made  :  but, 
above  all,  he  recommends  riding  5  which, 
he  fays,  as  certainly  cures  a  confump- 
tion,  as  the  peruvian  bark  does  ínter- 
mitting  fevers. 

But  as  confumptions  are  fo  common  as 
to  make  above  a  tenth  part  of  the  bilis 
of  mortality  in  London,  we  íhali  give 
Morton's  method  of  treating  them.  In 
the  firft  ftage,  when  the  perfon  is  affl¡«5led 
with  a  continual  cough,  efpecially  in  the 
night  time,  the  defluxion  upon  the  lungs 
is  to  be  ftopped  by  bleeding,  by  repeated 
draughts  of  oxymel  of  Tquills  and  oil  of 
fwcet-almonds,  of  cach  an  ounce,  to  be 
taken  in  large  draughts  of  poíTet-drinkj 
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after  which  an  opiale,  made  of  two 
ounces  of  the  fimple  alexiterial  water, 
half  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon-wa- 
ter,  and  íix  drams  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies  will  be  proper;  or  the  patient  may 
take  fix  or  ten  of  the  ftorax-pills.  Itwill 
alfo  be  convenient  to  carry  down  the  ira- 
purities  by  ftool,  with  a  genile  cathartic. 
píaphoretics  likewife  are  not  to  be  neg- 
le6led  ;  ñor  muft  thofe  remedies  thít 
foften,  lubrícate,  thicken,  and  concoft 
the  phiegm  be  omitted  ;  as  fugar-candy, 
barley-fugar,  oíd  conferve  of  rofes,  li- 
quorice-juice,  the  white  and  black  tro- 
ches  of  the  London-difpenfatory,  freíh- 
butter  in  water- gruel,  fweet-oil,  oil  of 
fweet-almonds,  and  efpecially  linfeed-oil 
cold  drawn,  of  which  the  patient  may 
take  a  fpoonful  every  hour,  unlefs  there 
is  a  dianhoea,  or  other  fympíom  thal 
forbids  it.  He  may  alfo  eat  raifins  and 
figs,  and  ufe  the  other  medicines  com- 
monly  preferí bed  for  coughs,  Scc  the 
article  Cough. 

In  the  fecond  ftage,  when  the  vómica  íj 
formed,  but  not  fuppurated,  evacuations 
of  all  kinds  are  perniciou?.  The  patient 
íhould  continué  the  ufe  of  the  pectoral 
medicines,  and  efpecially  the  KiHamic 
pills,  milk-diet,  and  the  chalybeaie- 
water? ;  of  which  he  íhould  drink  only 
four,  or  at  moft  fix  pints  in  a  day,  and 
a  little  at  a  time  :  and  this  courfe  íhould 
be  continued  for  feveral  years. 
But  whether  a  milk  diet  be  ufed  alone, 
or  míxed  with  mineral- water?,  HofFman 
thinks  it  highly  neceífary  to  aitend  to  ihc 
following  particulars :  i  .  We  ought 
diligently  to  enquire  whether  the  ftrength 
of  the  ftomach  is  fufiicient  to  digeft  and 
again  expel  ihis  fpecies  of  medicine,  i, 
It  is  expedient  that,  before  the  ufe  of  the 
milk,  the  priman  vire  íhould  be  well 
cleanfed  from  vifcid  and  acid  humours; 
which  intention  is  moft  effeflually  zn- 
fwered  by  a  laxative  infulion  of  manna, 
whofe  virtue  is  augmenied  by  adding  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  tartar.  3.  On  ihe 
firft  days,  it  is  expedient  every  morning 
about  íix  or  feven,  and  every  afternooa, 
about  five  o'clock,  to  drink  fix  or  eigbt 
ounces  of  women's  or  aftes-mük,  arJ 
afterwards  gradually  to  increafe  the 
quantity.  4.  After  the  patient  has  for 
fix  or  eight  days  drank  the  mÜk  in  this 
manner,  a  gentle  laxative  medicine,  and 
fuch  as  has  a  tendency  to  evacúate  the 
fordef,  is  to  be  interpofed  and  repeated 
every  fixth  day.  5.  He  ought  ncver  lo 
ufe  wine  or  malt-liquprs  for  drink,  but 
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rather  ptífans  of  barley,  hartíhorn,  and 
citron-peel.  He  muft  alfo  carefully  ab- 
ftain  tVom  aliments  of  hard  digeftion, 
and  fuch  as  genérate  bad  ¡uices.  On  rhe 
contrary,  broth  prepared  cf  tortoiíes, 
cray-fifli,  veal,  fowls,  lettuce,  and  gar- 
den  fuccory,  are  of  fingular  fervice.  6. 
In  order  to  aiigment  the  conco6live  forcé 
of  the  ftomach,  which  in  a  phthifis  is 
very  languid,  it  ís  expedient  between 
meáis  to  exhibit  fome  balfamic  peí^o- 
ral,  and  ftomachic  elix«r,  fuch  as  that 
made  of  the  beft"  myrrh,  faíFron,  nut- 
megs,  orange-peel,  maríh-trefoil,  and 
liquorice-root. 

As  to  the  peóíoral  and  vulnerary  balfams, 
the  forms  recommended  by  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated  phyficians  are,  according  to  the 
fame  author,  the  following  ones. 
Take  of  the  oil  of  St.  John's  wort, 
two  ounces ;  of  <perma-ceti,  ílx  drachms  ; 
of  the  beít  venice-turpentine,  three 
drachm?; ;  of  dragon's-blood,  one  drachm ; 
and  of  laudanum-opiitum,  fix  grains : 
m¡x  all  together,  and  let  the  dofe  be  from 
one  to  two  drachms. 

Ñor,  fays  he,  have  I  found  the  following 
halfara  lefs  efficacious  :  take  of  the  oil  of 
fweet-almonds,  two  ounces;  and  ofthe 
flowers  of  fulphur,  fublimed  by  quick- 
lime,  two  drachms :  boíl  over  a  genfle 
firej  then  add,  of  the  balfam-capivi, 
one  drachm  ;  of  fperma-cetí  and  bees- 
wax,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  of  the  extraíl 
of  faíFron,  haif  a  drachm  ;  and  of  the 
oiis  of  anife,  fennel,  and  mace,  each 
ten  dropsj 

Another  balfam  for  anfwering  the  fame 
cnd  may  he  prepared  thus :  take,  of  the 
beft  priiílian  honey  and  mountain  diaco- 
dium,  each  one  ounce ;  of  the  aqueous 
eíTence  of  myrrh  ínípiflated,  half  an 
ounce  j  cf  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  and 
the  extraél  of  the  tops  of  yarrow,  each 
two  drachms  ;  of  the  extraft  of  faffron, 
half  a  drachm ;  and,  of  the  oils  of 
mace  and  faíTafras-wood,  each  eight 
drops. 

Thefe  noble  and  efficacious  balfams, 
when  their  ufe  is  indicated,  cannot  be 
exhibíted  ¡n  a  hetteror  more  proper  vehi- 
cle,  than  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  the 
mdk  of  aíTes,  goats,  or  cows. 
In  colliquative  fweats,  Morton  recom- 
mends  the  Uee  ufe  of  pearl-jnlep ;  to 
which  may  be  added  chalk,  coral,  dra- 
gonas blood,  or  other  abforbent«:  the 
paíient  íbould  not  be  allowed  to  fleeptoo 
iong,  and  the  bed-cloiUes  íhould  be 
lightejv 
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As  for  fymptomatic  conrumptions,anfing 
from  a  gonorrhcea,  the  fluor-albus,  a 
diarrhaa,  £f¿-.  themethod  of  cute  will  be 
found  under  the  articles  Gonorrhoea, 
Fluor-albus,  &c, 
PHYGETHLON,  in  furgery,  a  broad,  . 
but  not  much  elevated  tumour,  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  bubo.     See  the 
artide  Bubo. 
PHYLAC TERY,  In  antiquity,  a  charm, 
or  amulet,  which  beingworn,  was  fup- 
pofed  to  preferve  people  from  certain 
evils,  difeafes,  and  dangcrs,   See  the  ar- 
ticle  Amulet. 

The  Jews  were  remarkable  for  wearmg 
phylaéleries  of  parchment,  ,ín  the  forra 
of  flips  or  rolls,  wherein  were  writtea 
certain  paífages  cf  the  law :  thefe  they 
wore  lipón  their  foreheads,  and  upon  the 
wrifts  of  their  left  arms.  The  modern 
Jews  think  themfelves  under  no  obliga- 
tion  to  this  praólice,  which  they  obíerye 
only  at  morning  prayers. 
PHYLLANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  genns 
of  the  monoecia-triandria  clals  of  plants, 
without  any  flower  petáis:  the  calyx  is 
monophyllous,  campanulated,  and  di- 
vided  inío  fix  parts :  the  fruit  is  a  round- 
iflt  capfule,  with  three  cellsi  in  each  of 
which  is  a  fingle  feed. 
PHYLLIS,  in  botany,  a  genvis  of  the 
pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  lanceo- 
lated  and  obtufe  petáis,  juft  coheringat 
their  bafes  :  the  fruit  is  of  a  turbinato- 
oblong,  oht'ife,  and  angular  figure,  com* 
pofed  of  two  parallel  feeds. 
PHYLLONA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
moíTes,  confifting  only  of  a  thm  mem- 
branaceous  matter,  refembling  in  fome 
degree  a  leaf ;  whence  the  ñame,  See 
the  article  Moss. 
PHYMA,  in  furgery,  any  kindof  tumour. 

See  the  article  Tumour. 
PFIYSALIS,  or  Alkekengi,  ín  botany-. 

S-e  the  article  Alkekengi. 
PHYSETER,  in  ichthyology,  the  ñame 
of  a  genus  of  fiílies  of  the  order  of  the 
plagiuri,  having  teeth  only  in  the  lower 
jaw  that  are  crooked  5  on  the  back  there 
is  a  fin,  óf  a  large  and  tall  fpine ;  and 
the  opening  or  fiftula  ígr  the  difcharge  of 
the  water  is  in  thefront  part  of  the  head. 
See  the  article  Plagiuri. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  crooked- 
toothed  whale,  and  the  plane-toothed 
whale.    See  the  article  Whale. 
Physeter  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  balaína,  or 
whale,  with  the  fiftula  in  the  middle  óf 
the  head,  an(í  a  pinpiforro  tuberofity  oa 

the 
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the  back :  it  is  cqual  in  length  to  the 
greenland-whale,  but  not  a  third  of  its 
thicknefs. 

PHYSIC,  <pvirixi},  the  fame  with  medicine. 
See  the  article  Medicine. 

PHYSICAL,  fomething  relating  to  na- 
ture.  See  the  articles  Nature  and 
Natural  philosophy. 

PHYSICIAN,  a  perfon  whoprofeíTes  me- 
dicine, or  the  art  of  healíng  diíeafes, 
See  Medicine  and  Disease. 
For  an  account  of  the  college  of  phyfici- 
ansinLondon,  fee  the  article  College. 

PHYSICS,  a  denomination  fomeiimes 
given  to  natural  philofophy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Natural  philosophy. 

PHYSIOGNOMONICS,  among  phyficí- 
ans,  denote  fuch  figns  as  being  taken 
from  the  countenance,  ferve  to  indícate 
the  ftate,  dirpofition,  &c,  both  of  the 
body  and  mind:  and  henee  the  art  of  re- 
ducmg  thefe  fjgns  to  praftice  is  termed 
phyfiognomy,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  precarious,  in  fo  far  as  it  re- 
fpe¿\s  the  charaólers  of  people  accuf- 

'  tomed  by  edocation  and  praélíce  to  dif- 
femble  iheir  fentinients. 

PHYSIOLÓGY,  properly  denotes  a  dif- 
courfe  of  nature,  and  natural  bodies  j 
or,  it  is  that  pait  of  natural  phitoíbphy 
which  treats  of  the  various  pha^nomena 
of  nature  in  a  fcientiñcal  and  rpeculative 
\vay5  in  which  fen fe,  neither  chemiftry 
ñor  experimental  philofophy  are  included 
under  it.  However,  as  expeiiments 
ought  always  to  precede  any  reafonings 
concerning  the  natures  and  properties  of 
natural  bodies,  we  have  given  ihe  rules 
to  be  obferved  in  drawinp  conclufions 
from  them  under  the  article  Experi- 
mental philosophy. 
If  we  take  a  view  of  the  feveral  phasno- 
mena,  and  compare  them  together,  we 
may  obferve  fome  likenefs  and  confor- 
mity  between  them,  For  example,  in 
the  falling  of  a  ftone  to  iheground,  in 
the  rifing  of  the  fea  towards  the  moon, 
in  cohefion  and  cryftallization,  there  is 
fomething  alikej  namely,  an  unión  or 
mutual  approach  of  bodies  i  fo  that  any 
one  of  ihefe)  or  the  like  phjcnomena, 
may  not  feem  ftrange  or  furprifmg  to  a 
man  who  has  nicely  obferved  and  com- 
pared  the  effeéls  of  nature  :  for  that  oniy 
is  tHought  fo  which  is  uncommon,  or  a 
thing  by  itfelf,  and  out  of  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  our  obfervation.  That  bodies 
fliould  tend  towards  the  centcr  of  the 
carth  is  not  thought  ftrange,  becaufe  it  is 
what  we  perccivc  every  moracnt  of  oui* 
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lives }  but  that  they  fliould  have  a  lil^e 
gravitation  towards  the  centcr  of  ih^ 
moon,  may  feem  odd  and  unaccotintéle 
to  molt  men,  becauíis  it  is  difcerned  oniy 
in  the  tides5  but  a  philofopher,  who!» 
thoughts  take  in  a  larger  compafs  of  n.i. 
ture,  having  obferved  a  cei  lain  fimiliiude 
of  appearances,  as  well  ¡n  the  heavens 
as  the  earth,  that  argüe  innimi^nble 
bodies  to  have  a  mutual  tendency  to- 
wards each  other,  which  he  denotes  by 
the  general  ñame  atiraélion,  wliaiever 
can  be  reduced  to  that  he  thinks  juílly 
accounted  for  ;  and  thus  he  explains  ihe 
tides  by  attra£lion.  See  the  articles  At- 
traction  and  Tides. 
If  iherefore  we  confider  the  difFerence 
there  is  betwixt  natural  philofophers  and 
cther  men,  with  regard  to  their  know- 
ledge  of  the  phxnomcna,  we  fliall  find 
it  confiíts  only  in  a  greater  largenefs  of 
comprehenfion  5  whereby.analogies,  bar- 
monies,  and  agreemenis  are  difcovereJ 
in  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  pariicu- 
lar  effcfls  explainedj  that  is,  reduccd 
to  general  rules,  which  rules,  grounded 
on  the  analogy  ahd  uniformnefs  o!)faved 
in  the  produflion  of  natural  eftefts,  ara 
nioíl:  agreeable  and  fought  after  hy  ihe 
mind;  for  that,  they  extend  our  pro- 
fpeft  beyond  what  is  prefent  and  nearto 
US,  and  enable  us  to  make  vtry  probable 
conjetures  touching  things  that  may 
have  happened  at  very  great  diílances  of 
time  and  place,  as  weil  as  to  prcdlcl 
things  to  come ;  which  fort  of  endea- 
vour  towards  omnifcience,  is.muchaf- 
fefted  by  the  mind. 

Among  phyficians,  the  term  phyfiology 
denotes  the  hiftory  of  the  human  body 
and  its  feveral  conftituent  parts,  wiih 
their  relations  and  funflions.* 

PHYTEUMA,  Cretic  Rampions,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria-nio- 
nogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  is  compofed  of  a  fmgle  ftellattd 
petal :  the  fruit  isa  roundifli  capfule,  and 
contains  three  cells,  with  numerous  leeds. 

PHYTOLACCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  decandria  decagynia  clafs  of  plants, 
ihe  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  round- 
iíh,  hoUow,  patent  petáis :  the  fruit  isan 
orbiculated  depreíTed  berry,  with  ten 
longitudinal  furrows,  and  as  many  cell?, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  fmgle  kidney- 
íliaped  feed. 

PHYTOLOGY,  a  difcourfe  concerning 
the  kinds  and  virtues  of  plants. 

PIA  Mater,  in  anatomy,  the  third  tuníc 
or  membrane  of  the  brain,  placed  im- 
mediatdy 
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mcdiately  under  the  tunka  arachnoidcs, 
and  clofely  and  firmly  conne61ed  to  the 
brain:  ít  not  only  extends  over  the 
v'hole  furface  of  the  brain,  btit  infinii- 
ates  itfelf  into  all  its  cavitíes,  and  is 
carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  all  iis 
furrows.  It  covers  alfo  the  rpinal  «nar- 
row,  and  all  the  nerves,  and  adheres  alfo 
10  the  túnica  arachnoides  very  clofely  and 
firmly,  ín  the  iipper  part  of  the  head  ; 
but  miich  lefs  fo  below,  with  the  dura 
maier. 

Its  hlood  vcflels  are  common  to  the  raíl 
of  the  brain,  and  are  very  numerous  ; 
fo  that  it  frenis  in  a  manner  wholiy  com- 
pofed  of  them.  The  arteries  are  from 
the  rnternal  carotídsand  vertebráis:  fome 
of  the  veins  diícharge  ihemfelvcs  into 
the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater,  and  others 
immediately  into  the  jugular  and  verte- 
bral veins.  The  ule  of  the  pia  mater  is 
to  fiipport  ihe  blood  veíTels  of  the  brain, 
v.'hich  it  alfo  ferves  as  a  covering  tr»,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  convenienily  diftri- 
buted  through  all  its  furrowsf  and  anfrac- 
tuofines  j  for  fecreling  proper  fluíds  in 
the  brain,  and  forming  the  animal  fpirits. 

PIACE,  SE  PIACE,  or  AD  LIBITUM,  in 

the  italian  mufic,  íignifies,  that  the  part 
it  is  joined  to  may  be  repeated  or  nop,  at 
pleafure. 

PIACENZA.,  or  Placentia.  See  the 
article  Placentia. 

PIACHE,  crPíAZZA.  SeePiAZZA. 

PIANOSA,  an  iíland  of  Italy,  in  the 
Tufcan  lea,  fiíuated  a  little  fouth-weft  of 
the  iíleof  Elba,  and  fubjef^  to  Tufcany, 
eaft  bng.  ii**,  north  lat.  42**  36'. 

PIASTER,  a  fpanifli  coin,  more  ordinarí- 
ly  C3lled  a  piece  of  cight.  Sse  the  ar- 
ich  Spanijh  Coms. 

PIWA,  a  river  of  líaly,  which  rifes  In 
Tyro!,  and  falls  by  ivvo  mouths  into  the 
gulph  of  Veiiice, 

PIAZZA,  in  building,  a  pórtico,  or  co- 
vered  walk,  fuppor:ed  by  arches.  See 
the  article  Pórtico.  - 

PICA,  in  zoology,  rhe  largeft  animal  of 
the  mus,  or  moufe  kind,  brino  as  big  as 
a  pig  of  a  wetk  oíd  :  it  is  of  a  brown 
coíour  fpotied  with  grey,  and  wijh  a 
v.htte  belly  5  the  i?pper  lip  ís  divided,  and 
a  liltle  longer  than  the  under  one  ;  the 
ears  are  íhort,  and  obtiife  ;  the  body  is 
thick  and  flefny,  and  the  legs  fiiorr, 
efpecially  ihe  fore  ones.  See  píate 
CXCIX.  fig.  1.  ^ 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaíl-Indies,  and 
South- America  ;  its  voice  is  like  that  of  a 
«yg,  and  It  ftrikes  with  the  heid  in  the 
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manner  of  that  animal,  and  raífes  the 
briltles  on  the  back  when  angry  :  henee, 
Ray  calis  it  mus  brafilienfis  magnus,  por- 
celli  pilis  et  voce. 

Pica,  in  medicine,  adepravation  of  appe- 
tite,  which  raakes  the  patient  long  for 
what  is  unfit  for  food,  or  incapable  of 
nouriftiing,  as  chalk,  aíhes,  coals,  plaf- 
ter,  lime,  &c.    See  Mal  acia, 

TIC  Je,  in  ornithology,  a  clafs  of  bírds, 
which  have  the  beak  convex  and  com- 
prefled. 

This  clafs  comprehends  feveral  genera  ; 
as,  the  ramphaftos,  bucero?,  corvus,  pU 
cus,  &c.  See  Ramphastos,  &c, 
PICAROS,  a  fea  fo  called  from  their  lead- 
er, one  Picard,  a  Fleming,  who,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifieenth  century, 
improved  upon  the  error  of  the  Adamites, 
ín  refpeft  to  nakednefs  j  and  who  pre- 
tended that  he  was  fent  into  the  world, 
as  another  Adam,  to  reílore  the  law  of 
nature,  which,  he  faid,  confifted  princí- 
.  pally  of  two  things,  a  conimunity  of  wo- 
men,  and  a  nakednefs  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  body. 

PICARDY,  a  provinceof  France,  bound- 

ed  by  the  french  Netherlands  and  the 

Streights  of  Dorer,  on  the  north  and 

eaft ;  by  the  iíle  of  France,  on  the  fouth  ; 

and  by  Normandy  and  the  Englifli  chan- 

nel,  on  the  weíl, 
PICIGHITONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  ín  the 

dutchy  of  Milán,  thirty-three  miles  fouth- 

eaft  of  the  city  of  Milán, 
PICKAGE,  or  Piccage,  an  antíent  cuf- 

tom  or'duty  paid  at  fairs  and  markelSj 

for  breaking  the  ground,  and  pitching 

up  ftalls  or  ííandings. 
PICKEERING,  or  PiCQUEERiNG.  See 

the  article  PlcqUEERING. 
PICKERING,  a  market-town  of  York- 

íhire,  twenty-two  miles  norih-eaft  of 

York. 

PICKET,  PíCQÚET,  or  Piquet,  in 
fortification,  a  painted  ftafF  íhod  with 
iron  ;  ufed  Jn  marking  out  the  angles 
and  principal  parts  of  a  fortification, 
when  the  engineer  is  tracing  out  a  plan 
upon  theground. 

There  are  alfo  larger  pickets,  or  painted 
rtakes,  which  aredriven  into  the  earth  to 
hold  together  fafcines  or  faggots,  in  any 
work  caft  up  in  haftc. 
Pickets  are  likewife  iheílakes  driven  into 
theground  near  the  tents  of  the  horfemen 
in  a  canip,'  to  tie  their  horfes  to  j  and 
btfore  the  tents  of  the  foot,  where  they 
reft  their  mufquets  or  picks  about  them 
¡11  a  ring.    The  fame  ñame  is  alfo  given 

to 
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to  the  ftakes  with  notches  towards  the 
top,  to  which  aie  fafteoed  the  cordages 
ot  tents  :  tluis  to  plant  the  picket  is  to  en- 
camp.  When  a  hoifeman  has  cominit- 
ted  any  confiderable  oftence,  he  i»  fome- 
tímes  ícntenced  to  ítand  upon  the  picket, 
which  is  to  have  one  hand  and  il»e  oppo- 
íite  foüt  tied  together,  and  being  diawn 
XI p  fVom  the  ground  by  the  oiher  hand, 
he  is  obligeU  to  Itand  vviih  ene  foot  on 
ihe  polnt  of  a  picket  or  ftake,  fo  that  he 
can  neiilur  íland  ñor  hang  without  great 
yaín,  ñor  eafe  hiinfelf  by  changing  fcet. 

PiCKET-GUARD.    See  PlCQUET-GUARD. 

PICKLE,  a  brine  or  liquor,  commonly 
conipofed  cf  í'alt,  vinegar,  &c,  fome- 
limes  with  the  addition  of  fpices,  vvhere- 
in  meat,  fruit,  and  other  things  are  pre- 
íérved  and  íéafoned.  The  fame  ñame  is 
allb  given  to  any  vegetable  produétion 
prepared  in  pickle, 

The  methods  of  píckling  the  various 
forts  of  vegetables,  and  even  ihofe  of 
ihe  fame  kind,  are  very  diíFerent :  we 
Ihall  tiierefore  contení  ourfeíves  wiih 
giving  one  out  bf  the  numerous  methods 
of  píckling  walnuis;  Take  walnuts  be- 
fore  the  ñieli  is  grown  hard,  fcald  ihem, 
and  rub  oíF  the  outer  íkin  j  then  put 
them  into  water  and  fali  for  nine  or  ten 
days,  íhifiing  ihem  every  other  day,  and 
keepíng  them  clofe  covered  from  the  air  j 
then  dry  them,  and  prepare  the  pickle  as 
follows;  For  half  an  hundred  of  large 
walnuts,  take  two  quarts  of  white-wine 
vinegar ;  long  pepper,  black  peppcr,  and 
ginger,  of  each  half  an  ounce  j  cloves, 
mace,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  :  pound  the  fpice,  and  with 
it  a  fpoonful  of  muftard-feed  j  ftrew  this 
between  every  layer  cf  walnuis,  pour  the 
liquor  boiling  hot  upon  them,  and  keep 
them  clofe  ftopped. 

Broom-buds,  capers,  and  olives  are  pic- 

kled  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Pickies  on  being  imported  pay  a  duty 

of  7  5.(1,  the  gallón,  and,  on  expor- 

tation,  draw  back,  6  d. 
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PICO,  one  of  the  azores  iílands,  fituated 
¡n  the  atlantic  ocean  :  weft  long.  20", 
north  lat.  39°,  fubjefl  to  Portugal. 

PICQUEERIN'G,  Pickeering,  orPic- 
KEROONING,  a  flying  war  or  Ikirmiíh 
inade  by  foldiers  detached  from  two  ar- 
mies  for  pillage,  or  before  a  main  battle 
begins. 

PICQUET,  a  cekbrated  garae  at  caids 


played  between  two  perfons,  with  oniy 
thirty-two  cards;  all  the  duccs,  thrcet, 
fours,  fives,  and  fixes  being  fci  afide. 
In  playing  at  this  game  twelve  cards  are 
dealt  to  each,  and  the  reíl  laid  on  the 
table  :  when  if  one  of  the  gamefters  find 
he  has  not  á  court  card  in  his  hand,  he 
isAO  declare  that  he  has  carte  blanchc, 
and  tell  how  many  cards  he  will  lay  out, 
and  defire  the  other  to  difcard,  that  he 
niay  íliew  his  game,  and  fatisfy  hisan- 
tagonift,  that  the  carte  blanche  is  realj 
for  which  he  reckons  ten.  And  here  the 
eldeft  hand  may  take  in  thrce,  four  or 
five,  diícarding  as  many  of  his  own  for 
them,  afier  which  the  other  niay  take 
in  all  the  remainder  if  he  pleafes,  Af- 
ter  dilbarding,  the  eldeft  hand  examines 
what  fuit  he  has  moít  cards  of  j  and, 
reckoning  how  many  points  he  lus  ¡n 
that  fuit,  if  the  other  has  not  Ib  many 
in  that,  or  any  other  fuit,  he  leckons 
one  for  every  ten  in  that  fuit,  and  he 
who  thus  reckons  moft  is  faid  to  win  ihe 
point.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  thus 
reckoning  the  cards,  every  card  goes 
for  the  nuniber  it  bears  5  as  a  ten  for 
tenj  only  all  court-cards  go  for  ten, 
and  the  ace  for  eleven,  and  the  uiual 
game  is  one  hundred  up.  The  point 
being  over,  each  examines  what  fequencfj 
he  has  of  the  fame  fuit,  %úz,  how  many 
tierces,  or  fequences  of  three  cariis; 
quartes,  or  fequences  of  four  cards; 
quintes,  or  fequences  of  five  cards, 
he  has,  Thefe  feveral  feq\ienccs  are  dií- 
tinguiíhed  ín  dignity  by  the  cards  ilicy 
beginfrom:  thus,  ace,  king,  and  qucen, 
are  ftiled  tierce  major  j  king,  queen,  and 
knave,  tierce  to  a  king  5  knave,  ten,  and 
nine,  tierce  to  a  knave ;  and  the  bd: 
tierce,  quarte,  or  quinte  prevails,  fo  n 
to  make  all  the  others  in  that  hand  good, 
and  to  deftroy  all  thofe  in  the  other  hand. 
In  like  manner  a  quarte  in  one  handfeti 
afide  a  tierce  in  the  other. 
The  fequences  over,  they  proceed  to  ex- 
amine how  many  ace<,  kings,  queen?, 
knaves  and  tens  each  holds  j  leckonir.g 
for  every  three  of  any  íbrt,  thr«fej  bu 
here  too,  as  in  fequences,  he  that  with  tlu 
fame  number  of  threes  or  fours,  has  ore 
that  is  higher  than  any  the  other  hiS, 
makes  his  own  good,  and  fcts  afuie  all 
his  adverfary's ;  but  four  of  any  lort, 
which  is  called  a  quatorze,  becaule  four- 
teen  are  reckoncd  for  it,  always  fet  aíidc 
three, 

Thc<r:ime  in  hand  being  thus  reckoncd, 
'tht 
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•  the  eldeft  proceeds  to  play,  reckoning 
one  for  every  card  he  plays  above  nine, 
while  the  olher  follovvs  him  in  the  fuit : 
but  unlefs  a  card  he  won  by  one  above 
nine,  except  it  be  the  laft  trick,  nothing 
¡s  leckoned  for  ir.-  The  cards  being 
played  out,  he  that  has  moil:  tricks 
recícons  ten  for  winning  the  cards :  but 
jf  tjicy  have  tticks  alike,  neither  reckons 
aiy'thíng.  If  one  of  thein  wins  all  ilie 
tricks,  inftead  of  ten,  which  is  his  right 
for  winning  the  cards,  he  reckons  forty, 
and  this  is  called  capot. 
The  deal  being  finiíhed,  eácH  perfdn  fets 
iip  his  game  :  they  tHen  proceed  to  deal 
Bgain  as  berore?  cutting  afreíli  each  time 
for  thi  deal :  if  both  parties  are  within 
a  few  points  óf  being  up,  the  carte 
blanche  is  the  firlt  that  reckons,  then  ihe 
poinr,  then  the  fequences,  then  the  qua- 
torzes,  then  the  tierces,  and  then  the 
tenth  cards.  He  that  can  reckon  thirty 
in  hand  by  carte  blanche,  points,  quintes, 
&c,  wirhout  pla^ing,  béfore  the  other  has 
reckoned  any  thing,  reckons  ninety  for 
ihem,  and  this  is  called  a  repike  j  and 
if  he  reckons  above  thirty,  he  reckoils 
fo  niany  above  nínety.  If  he  can  make  up 
thirty,  part  in  hand,  and  part  in  play,  be- 
fore  the  other  has  lold  any  thing,  he  rec- 
kons for  them  fixtyj  and  this  iá  called 
a  pique,  whence  the  ñame  of  the  game. 
Mr.de  Molvre,  in  his  do6\rineof  chances, 
has  rcfolved,  among  other?,  the  follow- 
ing  problems :  i*.  T*o  find,  at  picquet, 
the  probability  which  the  dealer  has  for 
taking  oneace  or  moré  in  threc  cards,  he 
having  none  tii  his  hands.  He  condudes 
from  his  computation,  that  it  is  29  to 
a8  that  the  dealer  takes  one  ace  or  more, 
a.  To  find  at  picquet  the  probability 
which  the  eldeft  has  of  taking  an  acfi  or 
inore  in  five  cards,  he  having  no  ace  in 
his  hands.  Anfwer ;  23a  to  91,  or  5 
to  2,  nearly.  3,  Tofind  at  picquet  the 
probability  which  the  eldeft  has  of  tak- 
ing both  an  ace  and  a  king  in  five  cards, 
ne  having  none  in  his  hand.  Anfwer; 
the  odds  againft  the  eldeft  hand  taking  an 
¿ce  and  a  king  are  331  to  315,  or  ai  to  3:0 
nearly.  4.  To  find  at  picquet  the  pro- 
bability of  having  twelve  cards  dealt  to, 
without  king,  queen,  or  knave ;  which 
caféis  commonly called  caries  blanches. 
Anfwer  j  the  odds  againft  cartes  blan- 
ches  are  323  fo  578956,  or  1791,  to  i 
nearly.  5.  To  find  hów  many  difFerent 
lets  eíTentially  diífcrent  from  one  another, 
oñe  may  have  at  picquet  before  taking 
in.  Anfwerj  ^8,9(57^78.  This  num- 
VoL.ni.  • 
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ber  falís  fiiort  of  the  funi  of  all  the  dif; 
t\n6i  combinations,  whereby  twelve  cardó 
may  be  taken  out  of  32,  this  number  be- 
ing 225,792,8405  but  it  ought  to  be 
confidered,  ih¿t  in  that  number  feveral 
fets  of  the  fame  import,  biít  difFering  in 
fuit,  might  be  taken,  which  would  not 
introduce  an  eífential  difierence  among 
the  fets. 

PICRA,  orHíERA  PicRA.  Seethear- 
ticle  Hiera  Picra. 

f  I  CRIS,  langue  de  beiify  in  botan  y,  a  ge» 
ñus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia-asqualis 
clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of 
which  is  imbricated  and  uniform,  witii 
equal  and  numerous  hermaphrpdite  co- 
roUuIae ;  the  partial  flower  is  monopeta- 
lous,  ligulsted,  lineated,  tiuncated,  and 
quinquedentated  j  there  is  no  pericar- 
píum  ;  the  feed,  which  is  contained  in 
ihe  cup,  is  fingle,  ventricofe,  obtufe, 
and  crowned  with  a  plumofe  pap. 

PICTS-wall,  in^antiquity,  a  wall  begun 
by  the  emperor  Adrián,  on  the  northern 
bounds  of  England  j  to  prevent  the  in« 
curfions  of  the  Pííls  and  Scots.  It  was 
firft  made  only  of  turf,  ftrengihened  with 
palifadoes,  til!  the  emperor  Severus  com- 
Jng  in  peifon  into  Britain  builtít  with  Ib- 
lid  ftone.  This  wall,  part  of  which  ftill 
remains,  begun  at  the  entrance  of  Sol- 
way-frith  in  Cumberlnnd,  and  running 
N.  E.  extended  to  the  Germán  ocean. 

PICTURE,  a  piece  of  paintíng,  or  a  fbb- 
je6l  reprefented  in  colours,  oñ  wood, 
canvas,  paper,  or  the  like, 
Pi61ures  four  feet  fquare,  or  contaiñing 
16  fuperficial  feet,  or  upward,  on  being 
imponed  pay  3  1,  thofe  of  two  feet  fquare, 
or  fóur  fupeificial  feet,  and  upder  16  feet, 
pay  2  l.  and  thofe  under  two  feet  fquare, 
or  foür  fuperficial  feet,  pay  1  I. 

PICUS,  the  WooD-PECJCER,  in  ornitho- 
logy.    See  the  anide  Wood-peckér. 

PIECE,  in  commerce,  fignifies  fométimes 
a  whole,  and  fométimes  a  part  of  the 
whole.  In  the  firft  fenfe,  \ve  fay  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  velvet,  ^c*  meaning  a  certain 
qüantity  of  yalds  regulated  by  cuftomj 
being  yet  eniire,  and  not  cut.  In  the 
olher  fignification  we  fay  a  piece  of 
tapeftry;  meaning  a  diftinft  member 
wrought  aparf,  which,  with  feveral  o- 
thers,  make  one  hanging. 

PiECE,  in  maiters  of  mcney,  figntfies  fomé- 
times the  fame  thing  w.th  fpccics  ;  and 
fométimes  by  adding  the  valué  of  the 
pieces,  it  is  uftd  to  exprtfs  fuch  as 
llave  no  other  particul  u-  ñame.  For  tíie 
pitee  ofei^hl  or  piaftie,  ftc  CoiN. 
14  N  Piece 
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.  PiECE  ís  alfo  a  kind  of  money  of  account, 
or  ratlier  a  tnanner  of  accouiuins:  uíed 
among  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  An- 
goja in  Africa.  See  the  article  MONEY, 
PiECE,  in  lieraltiry,  denotes  an  ordinal  y 
or  charge.  See  the  anieles  Ordinary 
and  Charge. 

The  honou rabie  pleces  of  the  íhield  are 
the  chief,  ftíTe,  bend,  palé,  bar,  crofs, 
ialtier,  chevron,  and  in  general  all  thofe 
which  may  take  up  one  third  of  the  íicld, 
when  alone,  and  in  what  manner  foever 
it  be.    See  Chief,  Fesse, 

PiECES,  in  the  militiry  ait,  include  all  forts 
of  great  guns  and  niortars.  Battering 
pieces  are  the  larger  fort  of  guns  ufed  at 
fieges  for  making  ihe  breaches,  fuch  are 
ihe  twenty-four  pounder,  and  ciilyerine, 
the  one  carrying  twenty-four,  and  the 
cther  an  eighteen,  pound-ball.  Fitld 
'  pieces  are  twelve-pounders,  demicnlve- 
íines,  fix-pounders,  fakers,  minions, 
and  three-pounders,  which  march  with 
the  army,  and  encamp  alvvays  behind  the 
íecond  line^  but  in  day  of  battie  are  in  the 
front.  A  foldier's  firelock  is  likewife 
called  his  piece. 

PIED  DE  PORT,  St.  John,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Gafcony,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrences,  fituated  íixteen 
miles  fouth  of  Bayonne. 

PIEDMONT,  a  principalíty  of  Italy,  fo 
called  from  ifs  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
AIps.  It  is  bounded  by  Savoy,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Alps  on  the 
north,  by  the  dutchiesof  Milán  and  Mont- 
ftrrat  on  the  eaft,  by  the  territories  of 
Genoa  and  the  county  of  Nice  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Fiance  on  the  weíl  j  being 
ahout  100  miles  long  and  7o-broad, 

PlEDOUCHE,in  architeaure,  a  littie  ftand 
or  pedeílal,  eilhcr  oblong  or  fquare,  en- 
riched  with  mouldingsy  ferving  to  fup- 
poi  t  a  buft,  or  oiher  littie  figure. 

PIRDROIT,  in  architeaure,  a  pier  or 
fquare  kind  of  pillar,  part  whereof  is 
liid  vvithin  a  vvall.  The  only  thing 
%vherein  it  difTers  from  a  pilaí^er  ís,  that 
ihc  lattcr  has  a  regular  bafn  and  capital, 
which  ihe  oih:r  vvíints.  Ste  Pilastlr. 
'  This  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  pr.rt  of  the  io- 
lid  wall  annexcd  to  a  door  or  window, 
comprehending  ilie  door-poft,  chambran- 
le,  tableau,  Icaf,  &l\ 

PIENZA,  a  lown  of  Italy,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Tulcany  ar.d  rcrritory  oí'  S-enna, 
tvvenrv  eighí  miles  fouih-'eaft  of  Sienna. 

P^KPOVVDER  couRT,  or  Pedes  pul- 
ve  risati,  a  court  held  in  fairs  for 
«loinif  juílicc  10  buyers  and  felleis,  and 


redrefling  dlforders  there  ccinmírtedr 
It  is  fo  called,  as  beíng  moft  ufualiy  hcid 
in  the  fummer,  when  the  fui'ors  to  rhe 
coutí  hsve  duíly  feet,  £ff.  This  is  a 
court  üf  record,  incident  to  every  fíiir, 
and  is  to  be  hcKl  only  du¡  ing  the  time  the 
fair  is  kept.  For  its  juiifdiaion,  the 
can  fe  of  aaion  on  any  contraa,  fefr^miift 
arife  in  the  fume  fair,  or  market,  aijd  not 
befove  at  a  former  fair,  not  after  the  fair, 
and  be  done,  complained  of,  he  ud,  and 
determined,  the  fame  day.  The  Itewaid 
is  judge,  and  the  trial  is  by  merchante 
and  traders  in  the  fair,  aml  jucigment 
againft  the  defendant  íhalí  be  that  he  be 
amerced,  &c, 
PIER,  or  Peer,  in  building,  denotes  a 
niaís  oF  llone,  oppofed  by  way  of 
fortrefs  againft  the  forcé  of  the  fea,  or  a 
great  river,  for  the  fecurity  of  íliips  that 
lie  at  hatbour  in  any  haven. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  in  architeaure  for  a  kind 
cf  pilafter,  or  buttrefs,  raifed  for  fiip. 
port,  ítrength,  and  fometimes  for  orna- 
ment. 

PIERCED,  Perce',  in  heraldry,  is  wheit 
any  ordinary  is  perforated,  or  ftruck 
through,  íliewing,  as  ít  were,  a  hele  lo 
it,  which  muft  be  expreífed  in  blazon, 
as  to  its  íhape :  thus  if  a  crofs  have  a 
fquare  holc,  or  perforation  in'  the  centre, 
it  is  blazoned  fquare- pierced,  which  Í9 
more  proper  than  q.uarterly-píerced,  ss 
Leigh  expreíTes  it.  When  the  hok  or 
perforation  is  round,  it  muft  be  expreffed  : 
round  pierced  ;  if  it  be  in  the  íliapeol'a  •, 
Iczenge,  it  is  expreífed  pierced  lozengc^ 
ways.  All  píercings  muft  be  rf  iheco« 
lour  of  ihtí  field,  and  when  fuch  figures 
appear  on  the  centre  of  a  crofs,  Gfr.  of 
anoiher  colour,  the  crofs  is  not  io  be 
fuppofed  pierced,  but  that  the  figure  oíiil 
is  a  charge,  and  •  muft  be  accordingiy  > 
blazoned. 

PiERCiNG,  among  farriers,  To  plcrce  a 
horfc-ílioe  lean,  it  is  to  pierce  it  loontar 
the  edge  of  the  iron  :  to  p^ierce  it  fat,  is  to 
pierce  it  fariher  in. 

St.  PIERRE  DE  MoNTiER,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  O»  leans,  and 
feiritory  ofNivernois,  fituated  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Nevers. 

PIETANTÍ A,  or  Pjttance,  a  porlion 
of  viauals  didributcd  to  the  membersof 
a  coliche,  or  oiheícommunity,  upun  foms 
'  great  ftftivals. 

PIKTISTS,  a  religious  fea. fprung  upa- 
mong  the  proteftants  of  G+^nnany,  feem» 
ing  to  be  a  kind  of  mean  belwi^en  ths 
quiikfrs  of  England,.  and  ihs  qiiicüH' 

of 
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OÍ  the  Romiíh  cluirch. 
•Quaker  s,  (sfr. 

Tíiey  deípife  all  forts  of  ecclefiaftical  po- 
lity,  all  ichool  theology,  and  all  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  give  themfelvfs  up 
to  conteinplation  and  ihe  myílic  theo- 
logy. 

PIBVE  D-E  CuDORB,  or  Condore,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
nice,  capital  of  the  province  of  Cadorin, 
in  eaft  long.  12°  30',  north  lat.  46^  40'. 

PIG,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  ihe  hog 
kind.    See  the  article  Hog. 

Gukea-ViG.  See  the  article  Guinea-Pig. 

PiG  of  leady  the  eighth  part-of  a  foiiier, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight. 

PIGEOÑ,  in  omithology.  See  the  ar- 
ticle pOLUMBA. 

PiGEON-HOUSE,  a  houfe  erefled  full  of 
boles  vvithin  for  the  keeping,  breeding, 
£f¿".  of  pigeons,  otherwife  called  a  dove- 
cote* 

Any  lord  of  a  manor  tnay  build  a  pi- 
geon-houfe  on  his  land,  but  a  tenant 
cannot  do  it  v^^thout  the  lord's  licence. 
,When  perfons  ílioot  at  or  kill  pigeons 
within  a  certain  diftance  of  the  pigeon- 
houfe,  they  are  liable  to  pay  a  forfei- 
ture. 

PIGMENTS,  pigmenta^  preparatlons  ufed 
hy  painters,  dyers,  to  impart  colours 
to  bodies,  or  to  imítate  particular  co- 
lours. 

When  glafs  is  flained  and  coloured,  as 
in  painting  on  glafs,  or  for  counteifeiiing 
gem$,  orprecious  (iones,  the  pigment  is 
aiways  of  a  metalline  or  mineral  natiire, 
See  the  article  Colour, 

PIGNEROL,  a  town  of  It^ly,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Piedmont,  (ituated  on  the  rivcr 
Chizon,  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Turin. 

PIGUS,  in  ichthyo'ogy,  a  fpecies  of  the 
cyprinus.  See  the  article  Cyprinus. 
This  fifli  is  of  the  fame  íliape  and  fize 
wiih  the  common  carp,  and  its  eyes, 
fins,  and  flcUiy  palate  wholly  the  fame, 
Frcm  the  gills  to  the  lail  there  runs  a 
doited  cróoked  Une. 

PJGMY,  or  PY^;My.  SecPycMY. 

PIKE,  an  offenfive  weapon,  confifting  of 
a  fiiaft  of  wood,  tvvelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long,  he:\dtd  wiih  a  flat-pointed  lieci, 
called  the  fpear.  The  pike  was  a  long 
time  in  ufe  among  the  infantry,  lo  en- 
able  thcm  to  fuftain  the  attack  of  the  ca- 
valry,  but  it  is  novv  taken  from  them, 
and  the  bayonet,  which  fixes  on  at  the 
end  of  the  carabina  fubllltuted  in  its 
place.   Ya  the  pijce  .ftill  continúes  ihe 
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See  the  article      weapon  of  foot-officers,  who  fíght  pike 
in  hand,  faluie  with  the  pike,  (^c, 
Pike,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with  íu- 

cius.    See  the  article  Lucius. 
PiKE-FisHiNG.    See  the  anide  FiSHiNC, 
PILA,  in  building,  the  fame  with  pier*^ 

See  the  article  Pier. 
Pila,  among  antiquarians,  denotes  the 
arms-fide  of  a  piece  of  money,  whicir 
was  probably  fo  called  becaufe  itantient- 
ly  bore  the  imprefllon  of  a  church  built 
on  piles. 

PILASTER,  in  architeflure,  a  fquare  co- 
lumn,  fometimes  infulated,  but  more  fre- 
quentlylet  vvithin  a  wall,  and  oniy  íhew- 
ingr  a  fourth  or  fifth  partof  its  thicknefs. 
The  pilafter  is  different  in  different  or- 
ders;  it  borrows  the  ñame  of  eich,  a:>d 
has  the  fame  proportions,  and  the  fame- 
capitals,  members  and  ornaments  witli 
the  columns  themfelves.  Pilafters  are 
however  ufually  made  without  either^ 
fwelling  or  diminuiion,  and  as  broad  at 
top  as  at  the  bottoni  j  thongh  fome  of  tbe 
modern  architeóls,  as  M.  Manfard,  &fr, 
diminiíh  them  at  the  top,  and  even  make 
them  fvvell  in  the  middle,  like  columns, 
particularly  when  placed  behind  co- 
lumns. 

Mr,  Perrault  obferves,  that  pilafters, 
like  columns,  become  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  different  manner  in 
which  they  are  applied  to  the  wall.  Some 
are  wholly  detached,  and  thefe  Vitruvius 
calis  paraftataí ;  othcrs  have  thi'ee  faces 
clear  out  of  the  wall  j  others  twoj  and 
others  only  onej  thefe  Vitruvius  calis 
antge,  Infulate  pilafters  are  but  rarel/ 
found  in  the  antiquej  for  the  chief  ufe 
the  antients  made  of  them,  was  to  gíve 
the  greater  ftrength  to  the  extremities  of 
portjcoes. 

There  are  four  things  to  be  .prlncípally 
regarded  in  pilafters,  iheir  projeflure 
out  of  the  wall  ;  thcir  diminution  j  the 
difpofition  .of  the  entablature,  when  it 
happcns  to  be  commnn  to  them  and  to  a 
column,  and  their  flutings  and  capital?, 
I.  Then,  the  projefíure  of  pilafters  that 
have  only  one  face  out  of  the  whII,  ought 
10  be  one  eighth  of  their  breadih,  or  at 
moft  one  fixth;  but  wheo  they  reccive 
impofts  againft  their  fides,  fhe  projcflure 
may  be  a  quarter  of  rhtir  diametcr.  2» 
Pihfters  are  leldom  diminiíhed  when  they 
have  only  one  face  out  of  the  wall :  in- 
dfed  when  they  ftand  in  the  fame  line 
with  columns,  and  the  entabl;»tureis  con- 
tinued  over  both,  without  any  break,  ihc 
pihfters  are  to  have  the  fame  dimcníions 
14-  N  a       '  ■  witk 
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v/ith  tVie  columns.    3.  Pílaílers  are  fome-  ftake  rammed  into  the  groimd  ín  \hc  bot- 

vlnies  fluted,  ihou^li  llie  columr.s  that  ac-  toni  oF  nvcrs,  or  in  marfliy  land,  for  a, 

conipany  ihem  aré  not  foj  and  on  the  foundation  to  build  upon. 

cootrary,   the   columns  are  íometiines  Piléis  alfo  iifed  among  architcfls  for  ^ 

fluted,  when  the  pilafters  that  accompa-  a  mafs  of  building. 

iiy  them  aie  not.    The  ílutings  of  pilaf-  Pile,  in  coinage,  denotes  a  kínd  of  pun- 

ters  are  aKva\  s  odd  in  number,  excep;  cheon,  wbích  in  the  oid  v/ay  cf  coining 

in  half  pilaÜerí,  which  iiieet  at  inward  with  the  hammer,  contained  the  arms, 

nnglef?,  v;hcre  four  fl\it¡ngs  aie  made  ©r  other  figure   and   infcription  to  be 

for  threc,  &c.    4.  The  proportions  of  ftruck  on  the  ccio.    Sce  Coinage. 

the  caplials  of  pi)a!^er<s,  are  the  fanie  as  Accoidingly  we  flill  cali  the  arms  fide 

to  height  with  thqTe  of  columns ;  hut  of  a  piece  of  money  the  pile,  and  th¿ 

they  differ  in  breadlh,  the  leaves  of  head,  the  crofs ;  becaufe  in  antient  coin, 

pilafters  bcing  much  broadcr  j  becaufe  a  crofs  ufually  took  the  place  of  the  head 

pilafter?,  though  óf  equal  extent,  have  in  oiirs:  but  fome  wíll  have  ít  called  pile, 

only  the  fame  number  of  leaves  fortheii*  ÍVom  the  impreflion  of  a  church  built  on 

girt,         eight.    Their  nfual  difpofi-  pile?,  Ihuck  on  this  fide  our  antient 

tion  is  to  have  tvvo  in  each  face  in  the  coins,  and  others  will  have  it  to  comti 

lovver  rovv,  one  in  the  tniddlc,  and  two  from  file,  the  oíd  french  word  for  a 

Jialves  in  the  angles,  in  the  turns  of  fiip, 

which  they  meet.    Add  to  this,  that  the  Pile,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  form  ofa 

rim  of  the  vafe,  or  tambour,  is  not  ftrait,  wedge,  contrafling  from  the  chief,  and 

as  the  lower  part  is  ;  but  a  littl^  circular  termmating  in  a  point  towards  the  bot^ 

and  prominent  in  tlie  middle.    See  the  tom  of  the  fliield.  See  pl.  CXCVII.fig.^, 

article  Flutings.  The  pile,  like  other  ordinaries,  i s  borne 

In  pilaílers  that  fupport  arches,  the  pro-  inverted,  ingrailed,  &c»  and  iífues  in- 

portions,  accordiig  to  Palladio,  íliould  diíferently  from  any  point  of  the  vergeof 

be  regulated  by  the  light  they  are  placed  an  efcutcheon. 

in ;  and  at  the  angles  by  the  weight  they  Piles,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  haemor- 

aretofuftains  they  muft  not  be  too  tall  rhoids.    See  H^morrhoids. 

and  ílender,  leít  ihey  refemble  pillar?,  PILGRIMAGE,  a  kind  of  religiousdi- 

nor  too  dwarfiíh  and  grofs,  leit  they  fcipline,  which  confifts  in  taking  a  jourr 

appear  like  the  piers  of  bridges.    In  pri-  ney  to  fome  holy  place,  in  order  to  adore 

vate  buildings  they  ought  not  to  be  nar-  the  relies  of  fomedeceafed  faint.  Pilgri- 

rower  than  one  third,  ñor  broader  ihan  rnages  began  to  be  made  about  the  mid- 

two  thirds  of  the  vacuiiy,  or  interfpace  dle  ages  of  the  church ;  but  they  weie 

between  pilaíler  and  pilafterj  but  as  for  nioft  in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the  cíe 

thofe  thit  íland  at  the  corners,  they  may  yenth  century,  when  cvery  one  vvas  for 

have  a  liitlíi  n^ore  latitude  allowed  them,  vifiting  o'aces  of  devption,  not  except- 

to  give  the  greaicr  íirength  to  the  angles.  ing  kínos  and  princes  themfelvcsj  and 

Palladio  obftrvcs,  that  in  the  theatres  even  biíhops  made  no  diíFiculty  of  be- 

and  amphithcatres,    and   fuch  maflive  ing  abfent  írom  their  rhurches  on  the 

works,  they  have  bcen  as  hroad  as  the  fame  account,    The  places  moft  vlfited 

half,  and  fometimes  as  the  whole  vaoiiily  vyere  Jeruíalem,  Romc,  Compoftella; 

or  interfpace.    He  alfo  aíTerts,  that  their  and  Toursj  but  the  grealelt  numbers 

írueproporiion  íhould  be  an  exaftfquare  ;  now  refort  to  Lorctto,  in  order  to  vili: 

but  for  Itíleningofexpence,  they  are  ufu-  the  chamber  of  the  bleíTed  virgin,  in 

allv  made  narrower  in  flank  than  in  front.  which  íhe  was  horn,  and  brought  up  hcr 

PILAW,  a  port-town  of  Poland,  in  the  fon  Jefus,  till  he  was  twelve  years  (f 

terrítory  cf  ducal  Pruília,   fituated   on  age.    This  chamber,   it  ¡r  pretended, 

rl>e  Kalíic,  caft  long.  20°,  north  lar.  54.^  was  cariied  by  angels  into  Dalmatia, 

45',  fuhjefl  to  the  king  of  PruíTia.  about  the  year  1^191,  and  afteiwards  in 

PILCHARD,  pHchardus^  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  manner  tranfported  to  Loretic, 

a  fpecies  cf  chipea,  with  the  upper  jaw  where  a  magniíicent  cathedral  is  huilt 

bifid,  and  ípottcd  on  each  fide  with  black,  over  it.    In  this  chamber,  is  the  imagc 

See  the  amele  Clupea.  of  the  bleíTed  Virgin,  almoft  covercd 

PILE,  in  antiquity,  a  pyramid  built  cf  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  round 

wood,  on  which  the  bodies  cf  the  de-  the  ftatue  is,  a  kind  of  rainbovv  fornieu 

ceafed  were  laid  in  order  to  be  burnt.  nf  precióos  ftones  of  various  colouií. 

Pile,  in  building,  fs  ufcd  for  a  large  Five  hundred  ihoufand  pilgiiniis  fon^^* 

^  '       ^                                     -  '   -  times 
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fíaies  t'efort  to  tbis  hoiife  ín  one  yenr, 
,11  order  to  pay  their  devoiions  before  this 
glorious  image. 

The  mahometans  are  commanded  ¡n  ihe 
Koran,  to  perform  a  pilgrimagc  to  Mec-^ 
cai  this  ¡s  ene  of  the  capital  points  of 
their  religión,  and  therefore  a  prodigious 
cavalcade  of  pilgrims  annually  go  thi- 
ther,  rn  the  company  of  thofe  who  are 
fent  with  the  grand  feignor-j  prefents,  to 
the  tomb  of  Mahomet. 
PILL,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  tn«d¡cine 
refembling  a  little  ball,  to  befwallowed 
whole,  invented  in  favour  of  fuch  as  Can- 
not  take  bitter  and  ill  tafted  medicinal 
draughts,  as  alfo  to  keep  ín  readinefs  for 
occafional  ufe  without  decaying. 
Pilis  are  a  form,  into  which  little  is  rer 
diiced,  befitles  cathartics  in  officinal  com- 
pofirion.  The  quantity  of  thofe  gene- 
rally  aflígned  for  a  dofe,  will  not  admit 
of  alteratives,  which  generally  take  up 
more  room  \  for  the  forcé  of  a  cathartic 
commonly  lying  in  a  fjTiall  cómpafs, 
hall  a  dram,  which  makes  four,  five,  or 
fjx  pills,  is  generally  fuíHcient  for  a  dofe, 
vvhile  a  dofe  of  moft  alteratives  would 
nmount  to  fífieen  or  twenty.  Biit  no- 
hing  ought  to  be  made  up  in  this  form 
.hat  is  Ibluble  by  ihe  air,  as  many  falts 
are,  becaufe  they  will  rqn,  and  deftroy 
the  form  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  no- 
thingought  to  be  thus  mixed,  that  will 
íermentj  iipon  which  account,  all  vo- 
latile  falts  are  to  be  excluded,  beca.nfe 
they  would  make  ihe  pills  fsvell  to  fix 
times  the  bulk. 

Some  of  ih^  moft  ufeful  pills  of  the  flíops, 
are,  i.  Aromatic  pills,  thus  made : 
take  of  íuccotrine  aloes,  an  onnce  and  a 
half,  of  gum  guaiacum,  an  ounce  j  ihe 
aromatic  fpecies  and  balfam  of  perú,  of 
each  half  an  ounce:  let  the  aloes  and 
gum  guaiacum  be  powdered  feparately, 
then  mixed  with  ihe  reft-,  and  formed  in- 
to a  mafs  with  the  fyrup  of  orange  peel. 
a.  The  more  fimple  pills  of  coloquintida, 
are  thus  prepared  :  Take  the  pith  of  co- 
loquintida, and  fcammony,  of  each  two 
cunees  5  of  oil  of  cloves,  two  drams  : 
let  the  dry  fpecies  be  reduced  to  powder 
feparately,  let  the  oil  be  mixed  with  them, 
and  the  whole  be  formed  inío  a  mafs 
wiih  fyrwp  of  buckihorn.  3.  Ecphrac- 
tic,  or  deobftruent  pills  are  thus  prepared: 
take  of  the  aromatic  pill,  ihreeounces; 
rhubarb,  extraft  of  gentian,  and  falt  of 
iron,  of  each  one  ounce  5  of  falt  ofworm- 
wood,  half  an  ounce:  beat  them  wiih  a 
proper  quantity  of  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes, 
■       6  -  " 


into  a  mafs.  4,  Gum-pills,  thus  pre-? 
pared  :  take  galbanum,  opopanax, 
myrrh,  fagapenum,  of  each  an  ounce  5 
of  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce  :  make 
them  into  a  mafs  with  the  fyrup  of  faf- 
fron.  5.  Mercurial  pills,  prepared 
thus  :  take  of  quick-filver,  five  drams  ; 
pf  ftrafourg  turpentine,  two  drams  | 
of  the  cathartic  extra¿l,  four  fcruples  5 
of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  dram : 
firft  grind  the  quick  filver  with  the  tur- 
pentine, till  it  appear  no  longer,  then 
beat  them  up  with  ihe  reít,  into  a  mafs* 
if  the  turpentine  chance  to  be  too  tl^.ick, 
it  is  to  be  thinned  with  a  little  oil  of 
olives.  6.  Soap-pills,  thus  prepared; 
take  of  almond-foap,  four  ounces ;  of 
ftrained  opium,  half  an  ounce;  of  ef- 
fence  of  lemons,  a  dram.  Beat  the 
opium,  foftened  with  a  little  wine,  along 
with  the  reít,  till  they  are  perfeélly  mixed, 
7,  Storax  pills,  prepared  thus  ;  take  of 
ftrained  llorax,  two  ounces  ;  offaffron, 
an  ouncej  of  ftrained  opium,  five  drams  5 
beat  them  together,  till  they  are  perfeílly 
mixed,  and  make  them  into  pills. 

PILLAGE,  among  builders,  is  a  fquare 
pillar,  ftanding  behind  a  column,  to 
bear  up  arches. 

PILLAR,  in  architcflure,  a  kind  of  ir,re- 
guiar  column,  round  and  infulated,  but 
deviating  from  ihe  proportions  of  a  juü: 
column, 

Pillars  are  always  either  too  maífive, 
or  too  ftender  for  regular  architeélure  5 
fuch  are  the  pillars  which  fopport  gothic 
vaults,  or  buildings  :  and  indeed,  they 
are  not  leftrained  by  any  rules,  their 
parts  and  proportions  being  arbitrary, 

Butihtg  ViLhAKt  the  fame  with  a  buttrefs, 
See  the  article  BuTTRESS, 

Square  Pillar,  a  maíFive  work,  talled 
alfo  a  pier  or  piedroit,  ferving  to  fupport 
arches,  (^c. 
.  Pjllar,  in  the  manege,  is  the  center  of 
the  ring,  or  manege-ground,  round 
which  a  horfe  turns,  whether  there  be 
a  pillar  in  it  or  not.  Befides  this,  thert 
are  pillars  on  the  circumference,  orfides 
of  the  manpge-ground,  placed  at  ccrtain 
diftances,  by  two  and  two,  from  whence 
they  are  called  the  two  pillars,  to  dif- 
íinguifli  them  from  that  of  the  center. 
The  ufe  of  the  pillar  in  the  center,  is  for 
regulating  the  extent  of  ground,  that  the 
manege  upon  the  volts  may  be  performed 
wiih  method  and  juftnefs,  and  that  they 
may  work  in  a  fquare,  by  rule  and  mea- 
fure,  upon  the  four  lines  of  the  volts ; 
and  alfo  \q  break  unruly  h^h-mettled 
'         '    *  horfes 
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iioric-,  witliout  endangering  the  riden 
The  tvvt)  pillars  are  placed  at  the  diftante 
of  two  or  three  paces,  one  from  the 
oiher,  and  thehorfeis  put  between  thofe, 
to'teach  him  torife  before,  and  yeik  out 
behínd,  and  put  bimfeif  iipon  raifed  airs, 
&V,  eitber  by  tlie  aids,  or  chaftífements, 

PILLORY,  vvas  antíently  a  poft  ereíled  in 
a  crofs  road,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
wilh  bis  arms  upon  it,  as  a  mark  of  his 
feignoiy,  and  fometimes  with  a  collar 
to  fix  crimináis  to.  At  prefent,  ¡t  ¡s  a 
wooden  machine,  niade  to  confine  the 
hcad  and  hands,  in  order  to  expofe 
crimináis  to  public  view,  and  to  render 
them  pablicly  ihfamous,  According 
tó  S'r  Henry  Spelman,  it  waS'  firft  pe- 
cúliarly  intended  for  the  punifliment  of 
bakers,  who  fiionld  be  found  faulíy  in 
the  weight  or  finenefs  of  their  bread.  At 
^irelent  the  perfons  thus  piinifiied,  are 
fbrertallers,  thofe  xifing  falfe  weights, 
perfons  guilty  of  perjury,  fifr. 

PILOT,  a  perfon  employed  to  condii6l 
íhips  over  bars  and  fands,  or  ihroiigh 
intricate  channels,  into  a  road  or  har- 
bour. 

Filofs  are  no  conftant  and  ftandíng  offi- 
cers  aboard  our--veflel«,  but  are  cailed  in 
'  cccafionally,  on  coafts  or  íhores  unknown 
to  the  máfter,  and  having  piloted  in  the 
veffel,  they  return  to  the  íliore' wheie 
they  refide. 

Pilofs  taking  upen  them  to  conduíl  íhips 
iip  the  Thames,  are  to  be  examined  and 
approved  by  the  mafter  and  wardens  of 
the  trinity-houfe  at  Deptford,  or  íhall  be 
iíable  to  forfeit  10 1.  for  the  firft  ofFence, 
and  20  1.  for  the  fecond,  fefr.  and  the  like 
penalty,  if  they  a£l  without  licence  from 
the  faid  mafter  and  wardfen9  5  and  if  by 
théir  negligence  they  lofe  a  fliip,  they 
íhall  be  forever  difabled.  3  Geo.  I.  and 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  io. 

PIÍ.SEN,  or  BiLSEN.    See  Bilsen. 

PiLSF.N  is  alfo  a  citv  of  Bohemia,  forty 
miles  fouth  weft  of  Fragüe. 

PILULARIA,  in  bctany,  a  gemís  of  the 
cryptogamia-miifci  clafs  of  plañís ;  the 
male  fiowers  of  which  aredifpofeil  like  a 
]ine  of  duft  under  the  leaf  j  the  fruit  is  a 
globp  containing  four  ceils,  in  which  are 
lodged  a  great  many  feeds. 

PILY,  ov  Bayry  ViLY,  SeeBARRY. 

PILZOW,  a  town  of  little  Poland,  forty- 
tvvo  miles  north-eaft  ofCracow. 

PIMENTA,  or  Pimento,  jamaica- 
PEPPER,  or  ALL-SPiCE,  in  botany, 
a  iree  of  a  modérate  fize,  called  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  myrtus  arbórea  aromática. 


foliis  laurinis,  latioribus,  et  fubrotun- 
dis  :  its  flower  confifts  of  fíve  petáis 
and  its  fruit  is  a  roundifli  berry,  con- 
laining  a  pulpy  matter  about  the  feeds. 
The  iVuits  are  gathered  wiicn  green 
and  are  expofed  to  the  fun  for  many  davs 
en  cloths,  frequently  fnaking  and  turnin^ 
them,  till  thoroughly  dry  ;  iluy 
great  care  they  are  not  wetted  by  ihe 
morning  and  evening  dews,  and  when 
thus  dried,  are  fent  over  to  us. 
Pimenta  abounds  wiih  a  fragrant  eíTen- 
tial  oi),  which  is  feparated,  in  gieat 
<]uantity,  in  diftillation,  and  is  fo  heapy 
that  it  íínks  in  water.  This  fpice  ¡s 
much  ufed  in  ouv  foods,  and  fomeiinies' 
in  medicine  :  it  is,  indeed,  a  very  good 
aromatic,  and  fo  well  imitates  ihc  mixed 
fiavour  of  a!l  the  reft,  that  it  has  long 
been  a  common  praflice  to  make  the  aq\u 
mirabilis,  which  was  ordered  to  be  dtf- 
tilkd  from  all  tlie  fpices,  of  ihis  ingrc- 
dient  alone  5  and  the  tafte  of  ihe  water 
thus  made,  when  carefully  done,  isío 
near  the  genuine,  that  a  very  nicepalatc 
can  only  diftingniftiit. 
The  prefent  coUege  difpenfatory  orders 
a  fimple  water  to  be  diftilled  from  it,  a 
gallón  from  half  a  pound  of  that  fpicc, 
^?vhich  is  a  better  carminative,  ihan  any 
of  the  formcr  waters  retained  under  that 
ñame. 

PIMPINELLA,  In  botany,  a  plant  of  ihe 
pentandria-digynia  clafs,  the^eneial  ce- 
rolla of  which  is  uniform  ;  and  the  partial 
one  confuís  of  five  inflexo,  cordated  and 
almoft  equal  petáis  ;  there  is  no  pencar- 
piiim  5  the  fruit  is  of  an  oval  oblong 
figure,  narrower  towards  the  apex,  con- 
vex  and  ftriated  on  one  fide>  and  piain 
on  the  other. 

PIMPLE,  in  furgery,  a  fmall  puftulc, 
arifing  chiefly  on  the  face.    See  the  ar- 

ticle  PUSTULE. 

PIN,  in  comnitrce,  a  little  neceífary  im- 
plement  made  of  brafs-wire,  ufed  chiefly 
by  ihe  women  in  adjufting  their  drefs, 
The  perfc6lion  of  pins  confifts  in  tlie 
ftffFoefs  of  the  wirc  and  its  whitenefs,  in 
the  hcads  being  welj  luined,  and  in  the 
finenefs  of  the  points,     The  London  \ 
pointing  and  whitening,  are  in  moft  re-  l 
pute,  becaufe  our  pin-makers,  in  point-  ' 
íng,   ufe  two   fteel-mills,  the  fiilt  of 
which  forms  the  point,  and  the  latler 
takes  off  all  irregulatitics,  and  renders  , 
it  fmooth,  and  as  it  were  poliílied  ;  and  . 
in  whitening,  they  ufe  block-tin  granu-  \ 
lated:  whereas  in  other  countiies  they  | 
are  faid  to  ufe  a  mi;^luie  of  tin,  lea<l> 
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arid  qiiick  filver-,  which  not  only  whí- 
tens  worfe  than  the  former,  but  is  alio 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  ill  quality 
of  that  mixture,  which  renders  a  pune 
ture  wíih  a  pin  thus  wbitened,  fome- 
what  difficult  to  be  cured.  The  con- 
ftimption  of  pins,  is  incredible,  and 
thereis  nocommodity  foM  cheaper.  The 
jinmber  of  hands  employed  in  this  ma- 
nufaaure  is  very  great,  each  pin  pafiing 
through  the  hands  of  fix  different  work- 
men,  between  the  drawing  of  the  brafs 
vvire,  and  the  fticking  of  the  pin  in  the 

Pins  are  fometimes  made  of  iron-wire, 
rendered  black  by  a  varniíh  of  iinfeed- 
oil,  with  lamp-black,  which  the  brafs- 
wire  vvould  not  rcceive  ;  thefe  are  de- 
poned for  the  ufe  of  perfons  in  mourn- 
inV,  though  not  univeifally  approved  of. 
Pins  on  being  importad,  pay  for  every 
tweive  thcufand,  9  s.  7  i  d.  and,  on  ex- 
poriauon,  draw  back  8  s.  5  Jd.  they  alfo 
pay,  if  made  of  brafs,  for  every  tweive 

and  ¡f  made  of 
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íron,  for  every  112  pounds,  4S 
is  di-awn  back  on  exportation. 

PIN  ACIA,  wívíijtitt,  among  the  Athenians, 
tablets  of  brafs,  whereon  the  ñames  of 
all  lile  perfons  in  each  tribe  duly  quali- 
fied,  and  willing  to  be  ¡udges  or  fenators 
of  ihe  areopagus,  being  feverally  writien, 
they  were  caft  into  a  veíTel  provided  on 
purpofe}  and  into  another  vefftl  were 
caft  tile  fame  number  of  beans,  an  hun- 
dred  of  which  were  white,  and  all  the 
reft  black.  Then  the  ñames  of  the  can- 
didates  and  the  beans  were  drawn  one  by 
one  j  and  thofe,whofe  ñames  were  drawa 
out  together  with  the  white  beans,  were 
received  into  the  fenate.  See  the  article 
Areopagus. 

PINCHING,  in  gardcning,  a  kind  of 
pruning,  performed  by  níppíng  oíF  the 
young  and  tender  fprigs  of  trees  and 
plant?,  between  the  nails  of  the  thumb 
aod  finger,  chiefly  praétiled  in  Apríl  or 
May,  and  fometimes  in  June  and  July, 
on  the  large  ufelefs  branches,  towards 
the  top  of  a  plant  or  tree,  becaufe  they 
confume  a  great  deal  of  the  fap,  See 
thearticlePauNiNG. 

íiífCHiNG,  in  the  manege,  is  when,  a 
horfe  Ibnding  íVill,  the  rider  holds  h'un 
fift  by  the  bridle-hand,  and  applics  the 
f}nirs  ¡uft  to  the  haii-s  of  bis  fides. 
Pinching  ís  accounled  an  aid,  fpurring  a 
.    chaftifement,  or  correÓlion. 


PINDARIC,  ín  poetry,  an  oda  formeá 
in  imitation  of  the  manncr  of  Pindar,. 
The  pindaric  raanner  is  diítinguiíhed  by 
the  boldnsfs  and  height  of  tbe  flights, 
the  fuddennefs  and  furprifingnefs  of  the 
tranfitions ;    and  the  feeming  irregu- 
larity,  vvildnefs,  and  enthufiafm  of  ttTe 
whoJe,    The  only  part.  remaining  of 
Pindar's  v/orks  is  a  book  of  odés,  all  ia 
praife  of  the  viStors  at  the  olynipian, 
pylhian,  nemaean,  and  ifthmian,  games  5. 
whence  the  firft  is  intitled  the  olympians, 
the  feeond  the  pythians,  the  third  the  ne- 
masans,  and  the  fourth  the  ifthmians» 
Píndar  ís  fuU   of  forcé  and  fíre ;  bis 
thoughts  are  fententious  ;  his  ftile  im- 
petuous ;    his   fallies  daring  and  fre- 
quently  running,  as  it  were,  at  random, 
he  afte6ls  a  beautifid  diforder,  which  yet 
is  faid  to  be  tbe  eíFe¿l  of  the  greaCeft  art, 
None  of  our  writers  feem  to  ha  ve  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  pindaric  charafter  beíter 
♦than  Cowley, 
PINE,  pims,  ín  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
moncecia  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants, 
having  no  corolla  5    the  male  fJowers 
are  difpofed  in  clufters,  the  pei'ianthiura 
confífts  of  four  caducous  leaves  ;  the  fe- 
maleflowers  are  difpofed  in  globes  upon 
the  fame  plant :  there  is  no  pericarpium  3, 
the  fruit  is  a  large  cone,  of  a  turbinated 
figure,  and  compofed  of  a  very  beau-» 
tiful    arrangement'  of  fquamaj :  the 
feed  is  received  into  a  membranaceous 
ala,    See  píate  CC.  ñg.  z,  The  nucleus 
pini,  or  kemels  of  the  cones  of  the 
pine,  are  much  ufed  in  medicine  5  and 
they  arenot  only  ufed  fo3  bul,  in  places 
where  they  are  to  be  had  frtíh  and  in 
plcnty,  are  eaien  at  table,  and  make  ao 
ingredient  in  fcveral  good  diíhes.  They 
are  very  prpper  for  people  inclined  to  be 
confumpiive,  as  they  are  balfainic  and 
reítorative  :  they  are  alfo  good  againft 
heats  of  uriñe,  and  nephritic  complaíntsj 
they  are  either  lo  be  eaten  or  made  into 
an  emulfion  with  almonds  and  barley^ 
water,  or  with  piftachias  inttead  ofaU 
monds.    At  prefent  they  are  brought  to 
US  in  abundance  írom  Italy  and  the  fouth 
of  France. 

PiNE-APPLE,  the  fame  with  anana».  See.- 

tlie  article  Ananas. 
FINE  A,  or  PiNE,  in  commerce,  a  term 
ufed  in  Perú  and  Chili,  for  a  kind  of 
li^ht,  porous  maífes,  or  lumps,  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  filver-duft, 
from  the  mines.  The  ore  or  mineral, 
of  fiivei  being  dug  oüt  of  th«  veins-  of 

the 
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the  mine,  is  firíl  brpken,  tlicn  ground 
in  milis  for  the  purpoíe,  driven  by  water 
with  iron  peílles,  each  of  two  hundred 
pound  vveight :  the  mineral  thus  pulveri- 

.  zed  is  next  fifted  5  then  vvorked  up  with 

.  water  intoa  pafte,  which  when  half  dry, 
js  cut  into  pieces  called  cuerpos,  a  foot 
long,  vveighing  each  about  two  thou- 
íand  five  hundred  pounds,  Each  cu- 
erpo is  again  kneeded  up  with  fea-falt, 
which  diííblving  incorporales  with  it: 
they  then  add   mercury,   from  ten  to 

,  twenty  pounds  for  each  cuerpo,  kneed- 
ing  the  pafte  afreíh,  until  the  mercury 

.  be  incorporated  therewith.  This  amal- 
gamation  is  conlinued  for  eight  or  nine 

.  days :  when  it  is  done  enough,  they 
íend  it  to  the  lavatories,  which  are 
large  bafons  that  empty  fuccefiively  into 
one  another  j  the  pafte,  &c,  being  laid 
in  the  uppermoft  of  thefe,  the  eaith  is 
then  waílied  from  it  into  the  reft,  by  a 
rivulet  turned  upon  it.  \Vhen  the  wa- 
ter runs  quite  clear  out  of  the  bafons, 
they  find  the  mercury  and  filver  at  bot- 
tom  incorporated :  this  matter  they  cali 
pella,  and  of  this  they  fo|m  the  pi- 
neas,  by  expreíTing  as  much  of  the 
mercury  as  they  can,  firft  by  pvítting  it 
ín  wooUen  bags,  and  prefíing  and  beating 
it  thoroughly,  then  by  liamping  it  in  a 

..  kind  of  wooden  mogld,  of  an  o5lagonal 
form,  at  bottom  wheieof  is  a  braís 
píate  pierced  full  of  little  boles,  The 
matter,  being  taken  out  of  the  mould,  is 
laid  on  a  trivet,  under  which  is  a  large 
veflel  full  of  water,  and  the  whole  being 
covered  with  an  earthen  head,  a  fire  is 
made  around  it.  The  mercury  ftill  re- 
maining  in  the  mafs,  is  thus  reducedinto 
fumes,  and  at  length  condenfing,  it  is 
precipitated  into  the  water,  leaving  be- 
hind  it  a  mafs  of  filver  grains,  of  diífe- 
rent  figures,  which  only  joining  or 
touching  at  the  extremes,  render  the 
matter  very  porous  and  light.  This  then 

-  is  the  pinea,  or  pigne,  which  the  work- 
men  endeavour  to  fell  privaiely  to  the 
vefl*els  trading  to  the  fouih  feas,  and 
from  which  thofe  who  have  ventured  to 
cngage  in  fo  danperous  a  commerce, 
have  made  fueh  vaft  gains. 

PINEAL  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  gland 
in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  thus 
called  from  iis  rcfemblance  to  a  pine- 
apple.  It  is  of  a  greyifli  colour,  and 
its  procelTus  and  bafe  aie  often  medul- 
láry  :  this  gland  has  often  by  many  been 
fuppofed  ihc  peculiar  í'ear  gf  tlie  fouL 


It  is  olherwife  called  cono¡de«j  and  cíl 
narion.  See  Conoides  and  Conariqn; 

PINES-isLAND,  a  fmall  ifund  on  tlie* 
north  coaft  of  Darien  or  Terra  Fuma  in 
America,  fituated  in  wcft  long,  80'' 
north  lat.  9°.  * 

PINGÜEDO,  inafiatomyi  the  fame  wiih 
fat.    See  the  article  Fat. 

PINGUICULA,  BUTTER-WORT,  in  bo- 
tany,  agenus  of  the  diandria-monogyniá 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
fifts  of  a  fingle  ringent  peta)  5  ihe  longcr 
lip  is  ftrait,  obtule,  trifid,  and  fupine} 
the  fliorter  lip  is  bifidj  moreobiüle,  and 
patent;  the  neólarium  is  of  a  cornicu- 
iaied  figure^  and  is  prpductd  from  the 
bafis  of  the  petal :  the  fruii  is  an  oval 
capfule,  comprefted  at  the  top,  and  con 
tuining  only  one  cell,  in  which  there  are 
feveral  fmall  feeds,  of  a  cylindric  figure, 
and  a  loofe  receptacle, 

PINGUJN,  in  botany,  the  ñame  by  which 
Dillenius  calis  the  ananas.  See  ths 
article  Ananas. 

PINREL,  or  Pintel,  a  town  of  Portu. 
gal,  in  the  province  of  Tralos  monles, 
fituated  on  the  river  Coa,-  weft  long.  f 
15',  north  lat.  40*  50'. 

PIN  ION,  in  meclianicá,  án  árbor,  or 
fpindie,  in  the  j)ody  whei  eof  are  fevefil 
notches,  which  catch  the  teeth  of  awhed 
that  ferves  to  turn  it  round:  oritisa 
lelfer  wheei  which  plays  in  the  teeih  oí  a 
larger, 

In  a  watcb,  &c,  the  notches  of  a  pinicn 
which  are  commofily  4,  5,  6,  i, 
are  calíed  leaves,  and  not  teeth,  as  ¡o 
other  whcels.  For  the  pinions  of  á 
watch,  and  the  leaves,  turns,  iheieof, 
fee  the  article  Clock. 

FIying  Pin  ION.    SeeFLYiNC  pintón. 

PINK,  a  vtílel  ufed  at  fea,  malled  atid 
rigged  like  other  íliips,  only  that  thisií 
built  with  a  round  ftern  j  the  bends  and 
ribs  compafling  fo  as  that  h  ribs  bulgí 
out  very  much.  This  difpofition  renderj 
the  pinics  difficult  to  be  boarded,  and  alío 
enables  them  to  carry  greaier  burdení 
than  others,  whence  they  are  often  ufeJ 
for  flore  íhip?,  and  horpital-ííiips,  ic 
the  fleet. 

PiNK,  caryophyUus^  iri  botany,  the  eng- 
lilh  ñame  of  feveral  beauiiful  fpecieí 
of  the  dianihus.    See  Dianthus. 

PINNA,  a  TIN  ;  in  natural  hiftory.  S'ce 
the  article  FiÑ, 

Pinna,  in  anatomy.  The  lateral  and 
inferior  part  of  the  nofe  is  called  piniiJ 
mfi;  and  the  fuperior  and  broad  paitof 
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the  external  ear  is  denomina ted  pinna 
aurlfi.    See  the  articles  Ear  and  NosE. 

pINNiE  MARiNiE,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
flielUfirti,  a  ñame  given  to  feveral  of  the 
larger  mufcles.  See  thearticle  Muscle. 

PiNNA.CE,  a  fmall  veíTél  ufed  at  fea, 
with  a  fquare  ftern,  having  fails  and 
oars,  and  carrying  three  mafts,  chiefly 
ufed  as  a  fcout  for  intelligence,  and  for 
landing  of  men,  fefr,  One  of  the  boats 
bdonging  to  a  preat  man  of  war,  ferving 
to  carry  the  ofHcers  to,  and  from,  the 
íliore,  is  alfo  cailed  the  pinnace.  See 
the  anide  Ship. 

PINNA.CLE,  in  arch¡te61ure,  the  top  or 
roof  of  an  houfe,  terrainating  in  a  point. 
This  kind  of  roof,  among  the  antients, 
was  appropriated  to  temples  5  their  or- 
dinary  roofs  were  all  fíat,  or  made  in 
the  platform  way.  It  was  from  the  pin- 
nacle  that  the  form  of  the  pediment 
took  its  rife. 

PINNATED  LEAVES,  pbmata  foliay 
in  boiany,  leaves  formed  in  manner  of 
a  vving,  and  compofed  of  two  large 
ranges,  or  feries  of  folióla,  annexcd  to 
the  two  fides  of  one  common,  oblong 
petal.  Of  the  pinnated  leaves,  hovv- 
ever,  there  are  feveral  kinds.  i,  The 
pinnated  with  an .  odd  one :  (píate 
CXCVIT.  fíg.  3.  n°  1.)  this  expref- 
fes  the  pinnated  leaf,  when  befide  the 
two  feries  juft  mentioned,  there  is  an  odd 
leaf  at  the  extreniity  of  the  petiole. 
a.  The  pinnated  without  an  odd  leaf. 
íb'id,  2.  3.  The  pinnated  abrupt 
leaf,  ihid.  n«  3  :  this  expreíTes  a  pin- 
nated leaf,  in  which  there  is  neither 
an  odd  leaf,  ñor  a  tendril  at  the  end 
of  the  petiole.  4.  The  oppoíitély  pin- 
nated, which  is  when  the  folióles  ftand 
oppofite  to  one  another,  on  the  com- 
moií  petiole,  as  in  n°  a.  5.  The  al- 
ternately  pinnated,  when  the  folióles  íland 
iiot  oppofite,  but  alternately,  as  in  n^  i, 
3.  and  6.  The  interruptedly  pinnated,  in 
which  the  folióles  are  irregular  and  une- 
qualin  fize  and  fituation,  ihid,  n?  4.  7. 
The  cirrhatedly  pinnated,  whercinthe  ex- 
tremiiy  of  the  petiole  has  oneor  more  ten- 
drils,  inftead  of  an  odd  leaf,  ibid,  n**  5. 
S.  The  decurreníly  pinnated,  in  which 
the  folióles  extend  beyond  their  proper 
bafe,  ¡n  going  down  the  petiole,  and  as 
it  were,  make  italated,  \h\d.  6.  8.  The 
membrañaceous  pinnated,  of  the  fame 
form  with  the  lalt,  bnt  with  the  petioles 
themfelves  membrañaceous  and  articu- 
lated,  ibid.       7.    g,  The.ccnjupated 
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pinnated  leaf,  when  the  whole  compOtind 
leaf  confifts  only  of  two  folióles,  oft 
the  petioje,  ibid.  n°  8  :  this  kind  of 
■pinnated  leaf  may  be  either  abrupt  cir* 
rhated,  membrañaceous  in  the  petiole, 
or  ftipulated.  10.  Duplicato  pinnatom^ 
or  pinnato-pinnatum,  exprefies  a  leaf 
compofed  of  feveral  others,  each  of 
which  is  itl'elf  compofed  of  feveral  fmal- 
1er  leaves,  or  folíola,  ibid.  n^  g.  11, 
Triplicato-pinnatum  expreíTes  a  leaf,  the 
•  petioles  of  which  fend  out  three  alated 
fubdivifions,  before  it  has  any  leaves  oii 
it,  ibid.  n**  10.  Thefe  laft  are  termí* 
nated  fomeiimes  by  two  folíola  each, 
and  in  that  cafe,  are  faid  to  be  abrupt^ 
fometimes  by  an  odd  leaf,  and  are  then 
called  triplicato-pinnata  cum  impari. 

PINNATUS,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed 
by  the  latin  writers  upon  that  fubjeíl,  ta 
exprefs  that  fort  of  line  in  arms,  which  is 
called,  by  our  wríiers,  the  embatiled 
line,  or  crenelle. 

PINNEBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  ín 
the  circle  of  lower  Saxony,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Holftein,  fituated  ten  miles 
north  of  Hamburgh. 

PINNING,  in  building  the  fafteníng  of 
tiles  togcther,  with  pins  of  heart  ofoak, 
for  the  covering  óf  ati  houfe, 

PINT,  a  vefiel,  or  meafure  iifed  in  eftí- 
mating  the  quantity  of  liquids,  and  even 
fometimes  of  dry  things.  See  the  article 
Meas  u  RE-. 

PINTADO,  in  ornithology,  the  fame 
with  the  meleagris,  or  lurkey,  "See  the 
article  Turkey. 

PINTLE,  among  gunners,  an  íron,  which 
ferves  to  keep  the  gun  from  recoiiing. 

PiNTLEs,  in  a  fliip,  are  hooks  by  which 
the  rudder  hangs  to  the  ftern- poft. 

PINUS,  inbotany.  See  the  article  PiNE. 

PIOMBIONO,  a  city  and  port  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  dutchy  of  Tufcany,  fituated 
on  a  bay  of  the  Tufcan-fca,  thirty  miles 
fouih  of  Leghbro.  .. 

PIONEER,  in  the  art  of  vvar,  a  labouref 
employed  in  an  army  to  fmooth  the  roads, 
pafs  the  artillery  along,  and  dig  lines 
and  trcnches,  mines,  and  oiher  works* 

PIONY,  in  botany.    See  Peonía. 

PlP,  or  Pe?,  Fepia,  a  dileafe  among 
pouUry,  confiiiing  of  a  white  thin  íkin, 
or  film,  that  grows  iinder  the  tip  of  the 
tongiic,  and  hinders  their  fceding.  It 
iifually  arifes  frcm  want  of  water,  or 
from  the  drinking  puddie-water,  or  eat- 
ine;  filthy  meat. ,  It  is  cured  by  pulling 
oír  the  film  whh  the  fioger?,  and  rubbing 
J4  O  the 
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tli6  tongue  with  falt.  Hawks  are  partí- 
ciilarly  liable  to  tbis  difeaíe,  efpecially 
fVorr»  teeding  on  ftinking  ficíh. 
PIPE,  ¡nbuilííing,  a  canal,  brconduit, 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  other 
liquids.  pipes  for  water,  water-engines, 
&c.  are  ulually  of  lead,  iron,  earth,  or 
wood  :  the  latur  ?.re  uíually  made  of 
oak  or  eider.  Tliofe  of  ¡ron  are  caft 
in  forges,  their  iifual  length  is  about  two 
Jcet  and  a  halfj  feverrfl  of  ihefe  are 
commoniy  faílened  together  by  means.of 
four  ícrews  at  each  end,  with  leather  or 
'  oíd  hat  between  them,  to  ftop  the  water. 
Thofe  of  earth  are  made  by  the  polters  5 
thefe  are  fitted  ¡nto  one  another,  oneend 
beingalways  made  wider  than  the  olher. 
To  ¡oin  ihem  the  cloítr,  and  prevent 
their  breaking,  thcy  are  covered  with 
tow  and  piich  :  their  length  is  uíoally 
ábout  that  of  ihe  iron  pipes.  The 
wooden  pipes  are  trees  bored  with  large 
iron  augres,  of  different  fizes,  bcginning 
with  a  lefs,  and  then  proceeding  with  a 
larger  fucceífively ;  the  fjríl  being  point- 
cd,  the  reít  being  formed  like  fpoons, 
increafing  in  diameter,  from  one  to  fix 
inches  or  more  :  they  are  fitted  into  the 
extremiiies  of  each  olher,  as  reprefented 
in  píate  CCl.  fig.  i,  and  are  fold  by 
the  fuot.  i 

Wooden  pipei  are  bored  as  foUows. 
The  machine  reprefented  ibid.  fíg.  2. 
is  put  in  moiion  by  the  wheel  A,  which 
is  moved  by  a  current  cf  water  j  iipon 
the  axle  cf  this 'wheel,  is  a  cog-whesl, 
B,  which  caiifes  the  lanterns  C,  D,  ^to 
turn  horizontally,  whol'e  common  axis  is 
confequcntly  in  a  perpendicular  direÓlion. 
The  laníern  D,  turns  at  the  fame  time, 
two,cog-wheels,  E,  and  F  ;  üie  fiift  E, 
which  is  vertical,  turns  the  augre  which 
bores  the  wood,  and  the  fecond  F,  which 
is  horizorjtal,  caufes  \Ue  carriage  bear- 
ing  tbe  piere  to  adv;ince  by  means  of 
the  arm?,  H,  I,  which  takes  hold  of 
tbe  notches  in  the  wheel,  IC.  The  firít, 
H,  by  nieansofthe  notches,  drav/s  tlie 
wheel  tüwaj  ds  F,  and  tbe  other,  I,  puílies 
the  under-poíl  of  the  wheel,  in  an  op- 
pofríe  direéticn  ;  both  which  motions 
tend  to  draw  the  carriage  towards  F, 
and  confequently  caufe  tbe  áugreto  pierce 
the  wood»  The  augre  being  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  propor- 
lionable  bigneís,  it  will  be  neceílary  to 
bave  two  pieces,  as  L,  L,  to  fupport  its 
weighi,  and  caufe  it  ío  enter  the  piece  to 
be  bored  wiih  the  fame  uniformity. 
Leaden  pipes  are  üf  two  íoris,  ihe  cíe 


foldered,  the  other  not  foldered :  for 
the  conílruílion  of  each  fort,  fee  the  ar- 
licle  Plumbery. 

Itappears  from  what  has  been  faid  under 
the  article  Fluid,  that  we  cannot  only 
conduft  water  into  pipes  to  very  great 
diftances,  but  bring  it  from  one  moun- 
tain  to  another,  in  pipes  that  go  down 
into  the  interjacent  vallies,  and  come  up 
again,  providcd  the  refervoir  into  which 
we  bring  fhe  water,  be  fomething  lower 
than  the  fpring  from  whence  it  comes, 
and  whence  the  pipes  begin  :  but  it  is 
neceíTary  that  we  íhould  bere  take  no- 
tice  of  fom.e  impediments  that  often 
arife  in  prafllce,  and  fliow  how  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  them  :  the  chief  of  ih^íé 
impediments  arifcsfrom  air  in  the  pipe?, 
by  which  the  water  is  faid  to  be  wind- 
bound }  by  thefe  means,  a  pipe  cf  two 
or  three  inches  bc^re,  will  fometimes  ncí 
give  more  water  than  if  it  was  but  ofui 
inch  bore.     The  air  may  be  difcbarg: 
and  the  pipe  ielievcd,  thus  :  Let  A, 
C,  D,  ibU.  fig.  3.  be  the  fpring  ín 
which  a  pipe  is  to  bring  water  to  the  de- 
livery  at  E,  which  fuppofe  a  mile  from 
the  fpring.    Novv  we  will  fuppofe  E,  to 
be  a  litlle  lower  than  D\  for  exnmple, 
four  or  five  feet.    If  tbe  furface  of  the 
v/ater  in  tbe  fpring,  comes  down  to  tbe 
mouth  of  the  pipe  at  D,  or  fometinn? 
near  it,  therc  will  be  a  good  deal  of  air 
that  will  run  down  with  the  water  in:3 
the  pipe  5  and    wherever  the  groiinJ 
rifes  in  the  conduit  of  the  pipe,  this  air 
will  lodge  itfelf  in .  the  upper  parts  of  the 
pipe,  as  a  o  m  r,  and  thereby  dimimín 
the  water-way  of  the  pipe,  fo  as  10  forcé 
the  water  to  pafs  betvVeen  o  and  apaí* 
fage  perhaps  ten  times  lefs  than  tlie  \í\\.í 
when  free.    The  way  to  clear  tbe  jiip 
of  this  air,  is  by  going  from  D,  atong 
the  pipe  5  when  you  come  to  the  liilt 
rifmg  ground,  drivc  a  nail  at  the  hightft 
part  of  the  pipe,  as  at       fo  as  to  mút 
a  hole  through  it :  then  takingoutit: 
rail,   the  air  will  blow  out  violently, 
till  at  laft  the  water  fucceeds  the  air: 
then  let  the  hole  be  quite  firopped  tjp; 
and  doing  this  at  every  eminence  of  ttie 
pipe,  the  whcle  air  will  be  difchargd, 
and  the  full  quantity  of  water  will  U 
brought  home  at  E.    If  the  fpring  l»f 
Very  much  higher  than  thé  place  of^e* 
livery,   the  places  of  air  in  the  pip! 
wiii  not  be  juft  at  the  higheft  part  oí  di? 
pipe,  but  a  liitle  beyond  it  5  becaufetbe, 
water  rupning  with  greater  velocity  apil', 
forcé,  drives  the  loxlged  air  fprward,  a» 
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Riay  be  feen  tit  o  pg,  wlilcb  otber  ways 
would  have  been  at  s  ;  and  therefore 
the  hole  muft  be  made  beyond  /.  If 
the  end  E,  be  ftopped  for  fome  time, 
fothat  the  water  may  ceafe  to  be  ¡n  mo- 
tion,  the  air  will  ga  back  graduall)',  as 
appears  at  uy  iu  where  ¡t  may  be  let 
our. 

But  Dr.  Defagullers  propofes  to  dcar 
the  pipes  of  a¡r,  by  means  of  a  fmall 
pipe,  which  he  calis  a  rider,  laid  over 
the  emínent  part  of  the  main  of  a  pipe, 
as  d  e  f,  ibid.  fig.  4,  communicating 
vvith  the  main  at  the  top  of  the  emi- 
nence,  as  at  e,  with  a  little  branch  and 
cock  C,  which  being  opened  when  the 
engincis  working,  the  air,  being  pufiied 
foi  ward,  is  catched  at  d,  and  difcharged 
hy  the  cock.  The  Dr.  contrived  an  in- 
vention  which  he  calis  a  Jack  in  the 
box,  whereby  air-cocks  would  opeo  and 
iliut  of  themlfcives,  by  the  running  of 
water,  and  motion  of  the  air  only,  This 
contrivance  is  defcribsd  in  the  philofo- 
phical  tranfaflions,  393, 
The  feveral  impediments,  water  in  con- 
duit- pipes,  meets  with  from  friflion, 
prtíTure,  ^c,  and  the  methods  of  re- 
medying  them,  have  alrcady  been  taken 
notice  of  under  the  arlicles  Fluid  and 

FOUNTAIN. 

Pipes  oJ  an  orga?t,  See  the  artide  Organ, 

ha^-Yivz.  See  ihe  article  Bagpipe. 

tobáceo 'VwEf  a  machine  ufed  in  the 
fmoaking  of  tobáceo,  confifting  of  a  long 
tube,  made  of  earth  or  clay,  having  at 
one  end  a  little  cafe,  or  fiirnace,  called 
the  bowJ,  for  the  rcception  of  the  to- 
báceo, the  fumes  whereof  are  drawn  by 
the  mouth  through  the  other  end.  To- 
bacco-pipes  are  made  of  various  fafiii- 
onsi  long,  fliort,  plain,  woiked,  white, 
varniflied,  unvamiílied,  and  of  various 
colours,  ¿ff.  The  Turks  ufe  pipes  three 
or  four  feet  long,  made  of  ruflics,  or 
of  wood  bored,  at  the  end  whereof  ihey 
fix  a  kind  of  a  pot  of  baked  earth,  which 

•  ferves  as  a  bowl,  and  which  they  lake 
oíF  after  fmoaking. 

Pipe  alfo  denotes  a  vcírel  or  meafure  for 
wine,  and  things  meafured  by  wine- 
meafure.    See  the  article  Measure. 

PíPE,  in  mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs 
forwards  end-ways  in  a  hole,  and  doth 
tiot  fink  downwards,  or  in  a  vein. 

Pipe,  p¡pa,  in  law,  is  a  roll  in  the  exchc- 
quer,  called  alfo  the  great  roll.  See  the 
next  anide. 

Pipe-office  is  an  office  whereín  a  perfon 
called  the  derk  of  the  pipe,  makes  out 
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lenfes  of  crown-lands,  by  warrant  from 
the  lord- treafunr,  or  commiífjoners  of 
the  treafury,  or  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer.    The  clerk  of  the  pipe  makes  out 
alfo  all  accounts  of  the  fliei  iffs,  &c.  and 
gives  the  accomptanis  their  quieius  eft. 
To  this  office  are  brought  all  accounts 
which  pafs  the  remembrancer*á  office,  and 
remaia  there.  that  if  any  ftaled  debt  be 
due  from  any  perfon,  lh~  faii^e  rtiay  be 
drawn  down  into  the  great  roll  of  the 
pipe  ;  upon  which  the  comptrcíler  iíTues 
outawrit,  called  tbefummonsofibe  pipe, 
foriecovery  thereof  j  and  if  there  be  no 
goods  or  chattels,  the  clerk  then  draws 
down  the  debts  lo  the  lord  treafurer's  re- 
membranccr,    to  Avrile  eftreats  againft 
their  lands.    All  íallies  which  vouch  the 
payment  of  any  fum  contained  in  fucli 
accounts,  are  examined  and  allowed  by 
the  chief  fecondary  of  the  pipe.  Befides 
the  chief  clerk  in  this  office,  there  are 
eight  attornies,  or  fworn  clerks,  and  a 
compfroller. 
PIPER,  PEPPER,  ín  bot^ny.  SeePEPPER. 
PiPER,  in  ichthyology,  afpecies  of  trigla, 
with  a  bifid  roftrum,  and  tubulofe  nof- 
trils.    See  the  article  Trigla. 
The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  vf ry  large  in 
proportion  to  the  body  ;  the  mouth  is 
remarkably  wide  ;  the  cyes  are  large, 
and  íland  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from 
cach  other  at  the  top  of  the  hcad,  and 
are  covered  with  a  íkin  ;  the  bony  cover- 
ing  of  the  head  is  angulated,  and  termi- 
nates  in  two  horns  atthe  hinder  part ;  the 
■  roítrum  is  formed  into  fpines,  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  there 
is  alfo  a  robuft  and  crooked  fpine;  the 
body  is  fomewhat  rounded,  tnd  of  a 
conic  figure,  very  large  towards  the  head, 
and  extremely  fmall  at  the  tail  ;  over 
each  of  the  peóloral  fins  there  ftands  a 
very  robuft  and  íliarp  thorn,  and  there 
are  on  each  fide  three  articulated  appen- 
dages :  this  fifli  grows  to  more  than  a 
foot  in  length :  and,  when  caught,  it 
makes  a  fingular  and  loud  noife. 
PIPERNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  pope,  and  Campania  of  Rome, 
fituated  fifty  miles  fouth-ealt  ofRome, 
in  the  way  to  Naples. 
PIPLEY,  a  port  town  of  India  in  Afia, 
fituated  on  the  weft  fidc  of  thé  bay  of 
Bengal,  in  eaft  longit.  86'',  and  noitb 
lat. 

PIQUETE.  See  Picket  and  PicquET. 

PIQÜETTE,  among  florifts,  a  term  ufed 
for  a  certain  fort  of  carnations,  which  have 
al  way  s  a  whilc  ground,  and  are  fpotted, 
14  O  2^  or, 
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cr,  as  tbey  cali  ir,  pounced  wíth  fcarlet, 

red,  pin  plc,  and  oiher  colours. 
PIQUIGNI,  a  town  in  France,  of  the  pro- 

vince  of  Picardy,  fiiuated  on  the  river 

Somme,  leven  miles  eall  of  Amiens, 
PIKANO,  a  port  town  of  Iftria,  in  the 

territory  of  Venice,  fitiiated  on  a  bay  in 

the  giilph  of  Venice,  ten  railes  fouth  of 

Cabo  d'Iftria. 
PIRATE,  Pvr,  ATE,  cr  RoVÉit,  p^-ala,  a 

perlbn,  or  vcííel,  tbat  robs  on  the  high 

feas,  wíthout  permiílion  or  authority  of 

any  piínce  or  líate. 

When  a  pírate  enters  inte  any  port  or 
ha  ven,  and  tbere  robs  a  merchant*s  íhip, 
this  is  not  held  to  be  piracy,  becaule  it  is 
iiot  done  on  the  hígh  fea,  biit  it  is  a  rob- 
*  bery  at  ihe  common  !aw,    In  cafe  a  íliip 
js  ridlog  at  anchcr  on  the  fea,  r.nd  it 
happens  that  ihe  marinéis  or  feamen  are 
part  in  their  boar,  and  ihc  reft  on  íliore, 
by  which  accident  nene  are  l'ift  in  the 
íl)ip  ^  htre,  if  a  pírate  flull  aitack  her, 
and  commit  a  rcbbery,  the  fame  is  pira- 
cy,   Neverthelefs,  the  taking,  by  a  íhip 
at  fea,  in  great  pecefíily  of  vifluals,  cables, 
ropes,  ^c.  fuch  things  out  of  another 
veíTel,  is  not  fo,  where  that  other  vtíTel 
can  ípare  fuch  ihings,  and  the  takers  pay 
or  give  fecurity  for  them.    The  manner 
of  trying  a  pírate,  is  by  a  fpecial  com- 
miíuon,  direó^ed  to  the  iord  high  admi- 
yal,  ^C.  and  the  off^nce  of  piracy  raay 
be  heard  and  determined,  as  if  the  rob- 
bery  was  committed  on  land  j  and  offeri- 
ders  fliíin  fuífer  the  like  pains  of  deatb, 
lofs  of  hnds  and  good?,  &c,  Perfons 
combining  to  yield  up  íhips  to  pirate?, 
<>r  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  comman- 
dprs  of  íhips,  or  that  correfpond  with  any 
pírate,  are  arijudged  g'üiiiy  of  piracy, 
^\\  the  propcr  goods  of  pirates  are  gra tit- 
ee! to  tlie  lord  high  admiral  by  patcnt ; 
biít  not  their  piratical   goods,  wljich, 
where  the  ovvner  ¡s  not  known,  belong 
to  the  king, 
piRlTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  ín  thecircle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  the  dntchy  of  Po- 
rnQrania,  fituated  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Stetipt 

PIROUETTE,  or  PyROF.r,  in  the  rpa- 
iiege,  a  turn  or  circumvolution,  which  a 
horfe  makes  v^iihoutchanginghisgronnd, 
Piroucttes  are  either  of  ene  trcad  or  pifie, 
or  of  twQ.  The  firlt  is  an  entire  Ihort 
turn  which  the  horfe  makes  Opon  one 
tread,  and  alrnpll:  in  ong  time,  in  fuch 
manner  as  that  his  head  comes  to  the 
place  where  his  tai!  was,  wiihout  put- 
}ng  out     haunches,  In  ihe  pirouette  of 


.  two  treads  or  piftes,  he  takes  a  fmall 
.  compafs  of  ground,  almoft  his  lengtb, 
and  marks  both  with  the  fore-pait  and 
the  hind, 

PISA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Tufcany,  fituated  on  the  river  Arno, 
four  miles  eaíl  of  the  fea,  and  ten  miles 
north  of  Leghorn. 
PISCA,  a  port-town  of  Peni,  in  fouth 
Amcí'.ca,  fituated  in-  the  province  cf 
Lima:  weftiong.  76°,  fouth  lat,  14^ 
PISCARY,  pifcaria,  in  our  antient  íla- 
tutes,  the  liberty  of  fiíhing  in  another 
man's  waters. 
PISCATAWAY,  a  harbour  of  New 
Hampíliire,  in  America,  fituated  in  weft 
long.  70*^,  and  norih  lat.  43°  35'. 
PISCES,  in  aftronomy,  the  twcif(h  fign 
or  conílellation  of  the  zodiac.    The  ftais 
ín  pifceí,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  38 ; 
in  Tycho's,  335  and  in  thí  Britannic, 
catalogue  109. 
PISCINA,  in  antiqnity,  a  large  bafon  ín 
a  public  place  or  fquare,  where  the  ro- 
mán youth  learned  to  fwim,  and  which 
was  furroundcd  with  a  high  wall,  to 
prevent  cafting  of  filth  into  it. 
It  alfo  fignifies  a  lavatory  among  the 
Turks,  placed  in  the  middle  court  ofa 
mofque  or  temple,  where  the  muflul- 
mans  waíh  themfelves  before  they  offer 
their  prayers.    See  Ablution. 
PISCIS  AUSTRALis,  in  aftrónomy,  See 

the  article  Austral. 
Piscis  volans,  in  aftronomy,  a  fraall 
conttellation  cf  the  fouthern  hemífphere 
iinknown  to  the  aniients,  and  invifible 
to  US  in  theie  northern  regions. 
PISONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dice- 
cia-pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  the  core!, 
la  whcreof  is  of  an  infundibuliform 
íhape  5  the  tube  is  fliort ;  the  limb  is  fe- 
miquinquifid  acute  and  patulous  j  the 
fruit  is  an  oval  quinquangular  capfule, 
'  formcd  of  five  valves,  and  coniainíng 
oniy  one  cell ;  the  feed  is  fingle,  fmoolii, 
and  ovato  oblong. 
PISSASPHALTUM,  earth-pitch,  ín 
natural  hiftory,  a  fluid,  opake,  mineral 
body,  of  a  thick  confiftence,  of  a  ftrong 
fmeil,  readily  infiarnmable,  but  leavirg 
a  refiduum  of  greyiíh  aíhes  after  burning. 
ít  aiifes  out  of  ^tbe  cracks  of  rocks,  in 
fcveral  places  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatrs, 
and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  Erift 
Indies",  and  is  much  efteemed  there,  in 
pai  alytiq  difprders,  Jt  is  greatly  recom- 
mended  by  the  antíents  as  an  cmpllÍEnt, 
^naturant,  and  digeftive,  and  was 
in  cataplafius  for  ripepiDg  all  fprts  of  tu- 
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mours,  and  againíl  tbc  fciatica,  and  other 
pains  of  the  linibs. 

PiSSELiEUM  INDICUM,  BARBADOES- 

TAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mineral  fluid, 
of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  bitumens, 
and  of  all  others  the  moít  approaching,  in 
appearance,  colour,  and  confiftence,  to  the 
true  piflafphaltum,  iho*  difFering  from  it 
¡n  other  refpeé^s.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
niany  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  found 
trickling  down  the  fides  of  mounrains 
in  large  quantities,  and  fometimes  float- 
ing  on  the  furface  of  the  waters :  but  it 
feems  to  be  almoft  loft  at  this  time  in  the 
¡fland  ofBarbadoes,  from  whence  ¡twas 
oiiginally  named.  It  has  been  greaily 
lecommended  internally  in  coughs  and 
other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs  ; 
but  it  Í8  feldom  to  be  met  with  genuine. 
PISTACIA,  in  botany,^^a  genus  of  the 
clioecia-pentandriaclaís  of  plants^  having 
no  corolla ;  the  fruit  is  a  dry  roiíadifli 
drope,  and  the  feed  is  an  oval  fmooth  nut. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  maftich- 
tree,  the  turpentine-tree,  and  the  pif- 
tachia-nut-tree. 

Piftachia-nuts  abound  with  a  fweet  and 
well-tafted  oil,  which  they  will  yield  in 
great  abundance,  on  being  preíTed  after 
bruifing  theni :  they  are  reckoned  vvhole- 
fome  and  nutrí  ti  ve,  and  are  very  proper 
to  be  prefcribed  by  way  of  redora tives, 
eaten  in  a  modérate  quantity,  and  to 
people  emaciated  with  long  illncííes. 
They  are  recommended  as  peculiarly 
good  to  prevent  obftru6lions  of  the  liver. 

PISTE,  in  the  manege,  the  tread  or  track 
a  horfe  makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes 
over.  The  pilte  of  a  horfe  may  be  either 
fingle  or  double  :  if  the  rider  makes  him 
go  but  an  ordinary  gallop  in  a  circle,  or 
ralher  fquare,  he  will  make  but  a  fmgle 
pifte;  if  he  makes  him  gallop  withhis 
haunches  in,  he  will  make  two  piftes, 
one  with  the  fore  part,  another  with  the 
hind.  And  ihc  fame,  if  the  rider  makes 
him  paíTage,  or  go  fide-ways,  either  in 
a  ftraight  line,  or  úpon  a  circle. 

PISTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gy- 
nandria-hexandria  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confilh  of  a  fmgle,  un- 
e.qual,  cucullñted,  turbinated  petal  :  the 
fruit  is  a  roundiíh  capfule,  attenuated  at 
the  bafe,  containing  íix  cells,  and  a  few 
truncated  feeds. 

PISTIL,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  fe- 
male  organ  of  generation  in  plants ;  it 
confifts  of  three  parts,  the  germen,  ftyle, 
s»nd  fíigma5  the  germen  foppiies  the 


place  of  an  uterus  in  plañís,  and  ís  of 
various  íhapes,  but  always  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  piftil,  and  contains  the 
embryo- feeds :  the  ftyle  is  a  part  of  vari- 
ous formsalfo,  but  always  placed  on  the 
germen  :  and  the  ftigma  is  alfo  of  various 
figures,  but  always  placed  on  the  top  of 
.the  ftyle,  or,  if  that  be  wanting,  on  the 
top  of  the  germen. 

PISTOJA,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  twenty- 
miles  north-weft  01  Florence. 

PISTOL,  the  fmalleft  piece  of  fire-arms, 
borne  at  the  faddle-bow,  on  the  girdle, 
and  in  the  pocket. 

PISTOLE,  a  gold  -coin,  ftruck  in  Spain, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
&c,  See  the  article  Coin. 
The  piftole  has  its  augmentations  and  dí- 
minutions,  whlch  arequadruple  piftoles, 
double  piftoles,  and  half-piftoles. 

PISTON,  embolusi  in  pump-work,  Í8  a 
íliort  cylinde-r  of  metal,  or. other  folid 
fubftance,  fitted  exaflly  to  the  cavity  of 
the  barrel  or  body  of  the  pump. 
Here  follows  an  account  of  Mr.  Belí- 
dor's  piftons  or  buckets,  which  are  either 
lifting  or  fucking.  The  lifting  pifton 
confifts  of  a  fliort  hollow  cylinder  CDIK. 
(píate  CCII.  fig.  i,n°  j,  a,  3,  4.)  which 
has  at  bottom  two  ears,  or  handíes,  cut 
from  the  cyÜnder,  as  E I,  F  K,  with  a 
hole  through  each,  which  is  to  receive  a 
ftrong  pin  M  L  (n**  2.)  to  join  it  to 
its  lifting  rod  PNO.  This  cylinder  has 
a  broad  íhoulder  E  F,  ftanding  out  10 
ftop  feveral  rings  of  leather,  which  are 
Ilipped  upon  the  cylinder,  as  you  may 
fea  at  GH  (n°  2,  3.)  There  is  at  the 
upper  end  a  male  ícrew  CD,  lo  receive 
the  female  one  A  B.  Upon  the  face  or 
fíat  of  this  fcrew  is  faftened,  with  fmall 
fcrews,  and  a  leather  between,  the  valve 
Q^;  the  defcription  of  which  will  be 
given  wnder  the  article  Valve. 
In  the  fucking  piftons  (Jbid,  n°  5,  6,  7.) 
the  valves  are  not  fcrewed  to  the  pieces 
that  hold  and  fqiieeze  the  leathers  F  G 
(by  A  B  in  the  former  piftons)  ;  but  are 
faftened  between  the  handles  C,  D,  by 
means  of  fmall  fcrews,  upon  a  return  of 
the  cylinder,  (n^  5.)  ftiews  the  valve 
upright  upon  its  bed  j  H  L,  the  hollow 
of  the  cylinder  5  and  IK,  the  leathers. 
The  handle  here  is'  at  top,  v/ith  it?  rod 
and  center-pin,  6.  ibid.  reprefents 

the  pifton  with  only  one  of  its  handles  at 
C  j  the  other  being  taken  oíF,  the  better 
to  fliewthe  valve  upright  and  in  front  at 
A  B  is  the  return  gf  the  cylinder  on 
which 
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whlcb  the  bed  of  the  valve  ís  fcrevved  ; 
and  HL,  the  place  of  the  leathern  rings, 
N°  7.  i/\  fliews  the  pííton  vievved  down- 
wards,  from  the  center-pín  that  goes 
tbroiigh  the  handles  O  P,  O  P,  but  the 
rod  is,  offj  MM,  NN,  are  the  places 
vhei  e  the  bed  of  the  rod  is  fcrewed,  and 
Qjs  the  valve  íluit, 

Thefe  pillons  lequire  to  be  véry  exa6lly 
turned  in  a  iathe,  and  the  barréis  ín  which 
they  work  to  be  nicely  bored,  otherwife 
they  will  not  be  tight.  However, 'if  a 
thin  leather  be  folded  upwards  at  A  B 
(n**  5,)  andiancnhtT  foldéd  downwards  at 
FG,  they  wül  do  pretty  well,  notvvith- 
Üanding  fome'  irregularities :  fuch  lea- 
theis  may  be  feen  ¡n  oiir  dcfcríption  of 
the  fürcing:-pvinfip.  See  the  anieles  FOR- 
CER  and  PuMP. 
PISUM,  the  PEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  diadelphia-decandria  cíafs  of  plants, 
with  a  tetr-petalous  papilionaceous  flower ; 
ils  fruit  is  a  large,  unilocular,  and  bi- 
valve  pod,  containing  feveral  globofe 
feeds. 

Peas  are  nutritive,  and  accordingly  ufed 
for  food,  but  rarely  for  any  medicinal 
'  purpofes,  except  to  keep  iíTues  open  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  are  rubbed  with  baíi- 
licon,  or  linimenlum  Arcgei. 
There  is  aifo  a  medicinal  compofition 
called  pifa,  from  its  being  made  iip  in 
the  form  of  peas.  The  yellow  kind, 
pifa  lútea,  is  made  of  yellow  ochre,  half 
an  ounce ; '  florentine  orrlce-root,  two 
drams  j  yellow  bees-wax,  one  ounce  ; 
and  venice  turpentine,  as  much  as  isfuf- 
íicient  to  make  them  into  peas :  thefe  are 
intended  to  promotc  the  running  of  if- 
fues,  as  they  draw  more  than  common 
white  peas.  There  is  alfo  a  red  kind, 
made  of  vermilion,  haif  an  ounce  5  her- 
nioda6lyls,  two  drams  j  yellow  bees-wax, 
fix  drams;  which  are  to  be  formed  into 
peas  with  turpentine. 

PIT  of  a  iheatret  all  that  fpacc  betvveen 
the  amphitheatre  orgallerics,  and  theatre 
or  ftage,  ralled  by  the  antients  orcheftra, 
See  the  anide  Órchestra. 

^W/;^-PiTs,  the  ñame  given  by  the  people 
of  Worceíleríhire  and  Cheííiire  to  the 
wells  or  pits  afifording  falt-water,  out  of 
which  they  extra^  the  falt.    See  Salt. 

PITCH,  a  tenacious  oily  fubílance,  drawn 
chiefly  from  pines  and  firs,  and  ufed  in 
íliipping,  medicine,  and  various  other 
arts :  or  it  is  more  properly  tar,  infpif- 
f^ted  by  boiling  it  ovcr  a  flow  fire. 
The  method  of  procuring  the  tar,  ís  by 
clcAving  the  trees  intofmall  bilJeis,  which 
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are  laid  in  a  furnace  that  has  two  aper- 
tures,  through  one  of  which  the  fire  ig 
put,  and  through  the  other  the  pitch  is 
gathered,  which,  ouzing  from  the  wood 
runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  in' 
to  places  made  to  receive  it.  When  the 
fmoke,  which  is  here  very  thick,  gives  it 
its  blacknefs ;  this  is  called  tar,  which 
on  being  boiled,  to  confume  more  of  its 
moifture,  becomes  pitch.  See  Tar. 
There  ís  a.nother  method  of  drawing 
pitch,  ufed  in  the  Levant :  a  pit  is  dug  in 
the  ground,  two  ells  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  but  contraíling  as  it  grows  deeper; 
this  is  filled  with  branches  of  pine,  cloven 
into  fliivers ;  the  wood  at  the  top  of  the 
pit  is  thén  fet  on  fire,  and  burning  down- 
wards, the  tar  runs  from  it,  out  of  a 
hole  made  in  the  bottom;  and  this  ¡3 
boiled,  as  abpve,  to  give  it  ihe  confiítence 
of  pitch.  , 

Pitch  acquires  diíFerent  ñames,  according 
to  its  different  preparaiions,  colours,  and 
qualitiesí  as  it  dittiis  from  the  wood,  ¡t 
is  called  barras ;  but  afterwards  It  aíl'iimes 
a  double  ñame,  the  fineft  and  cleareíl  be- 
ing called  galipot,  and  the  coarfer  mar- 
bled  barras.  Of  the  galipot  is  made  what 
is  called  white  pitch,  or  burgundy  pitch, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  galipot  melted 
with  oil  of  turpentine  j  though  fome  will 
have  it  a  native  pitch,  diltilling  from  a 
refinous  tree  growing  in  the  moiinlains 
of  Franche  Comtc. 

Pitch  from  the  brítiíh  plantations  pays 
on  being  imported,  a  duly  of  9S,  yvd, 
for  every  laft,  containing  twelve  bant-ls, 
and  draws  backon  expoftation  8  s.  5vd. 
For  every  twelve  barréis  not  from  the 
britifli  plantations,  on  importation,  ios. 

^•L-ld,  and  draws  back,  on  exportation, 


PITH,  in  vegetation,  the  foft  fpungy  fub- 
ftartce  contained  in  the  central  parts  of 
plants  and  trees.  As  the  fubftance  of 
the  trunk  in  trees,  fays  Boerhaave,  be- 
comes  more  woody,  the  piih  is  compref- 
fed,  and  ítraitened  lo  fuch  a  degree,  that 
it  wholly  difappears.  It  is  plain  from 
th¡?,  that  the  oíÉce  of  ihe  pith  in  vegeta- 
tion, cannot  be  very  great,  fince  it  is  not 
of  perpetual  duration.  By  its  fpungy 
fíru£lure,  it  feems  fitted  to  receive  any 
foperfiuous  moifture,  that  might  tranfudé 
through  the  pores  of  the  woody  fibras. 
If,  by  the  excefs  of  fuch  moifture,  or 
from  any  other  caufe,  it  happens  lo  rot 
and  perifl),  as  frequently  happens  in  elms 
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the  tr€C  ís  found  to  grow  full  as  well 
wiihout  it  j  a  proof  it  is  of  no  eflential 
ule  ¡n  vegetatioD. 

PITHA,  a  port-town  of  Sweden,  capital 
oí  the  province  of  Pitha-Lapmark,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  weít  fide  of  the  Bothnic 
gulph :  eaft  loDg.  ao°,  norih  lar.  64°  45'« 

PíTTANCE,  ftetantia,  a  word  chíefly 
ufeJ  among  reh'gioiis,  and  ihofe  who  live 
in  a  community ,  fignifying  ihc  commons, 
or  allowance  of  meat,  be  it  filli,  fleíh, 
or  the  like,  ftatedly  eaten  at  meáis,  be- 
bdes bread. 

PITTENVVEEM,  a  port-town  of  Scot- 
land,  in  the  coiinty  of  Fife,  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  twenty- 
three  miles  north-eaft  of  Edinburgh, 

PITUITA.    See  Phlegm  and  Saliva. 

PÍTUITARY  gland,  in  anatomy,  a 
gland  in  the  brain,  of  the  fize  of  a  very 
hrge  pea,  placed  under  the  celia  of  the 
os  Jplienoides,  under  the  infundibulum, 
wherewith  it  communicates,  receiving 
iVom  it  a  lymph  or  a  juice,  which  the  in- 
fundibulum derives  from  the  plexus  cbo- 
roides  and  pineal  gland  ;  and  from  this 
lympha  docs  the  gland  itfelf  take  iis  ñame. 
It  alfo  filtrates  a  juice  itfelf,  feparating 
from  the  blood  a  whiteliquor,  very  fub- 
tile,  and  apparently  very  fpirituous. 

PIVAT,  orPivOT,  afoot  or  íhoe  of  iron, 
or  olher  metal,  ufually  conical,  or  ter- 
minating  in  a  point,  whereby  a  body, 
iníended  lo  tnrn  round,  bears  on  another 
fixed  at  rell,  and  performs  its  circumvo- 
lutions.  The  pivot  ufually  bears  or  turns 
round  in  a  fole,  01*  pieceof  iron  or  brafs, 
hollowed  to  receive  it. 

PLACAGNOSCIERIA,  in  natural  hif- 
íory,  the  ñame  of  a  genus  of  fpars.  See 
the  anide  Spar, 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  dull  ánd 
opake,  cryítalline,  terrene  fpars,  formed 
inte  crufts,  and  of  an  irregular  and  not 
Itriated  texture  within.  Of  this  genus 
there  are  three  known  fpecies.  i.  A 
liard,  whitiíli  brown  one,  found  very 
fiequently  on  the  roofs  and  lides  of  ca- 
verns  on  Mendip-hills,  and  ¡n  olher  parts 
of  England.  íí.  A  dull,  crumbly, 
wbitifii  one,  found  in  many  parís  of 
England,  encruílíng  ihe  fides  of  caverns, 
and  of  fiíTures  of  llone.  And,  3.  A 
dull,  pale-brovi'n  one,  of  a  very  coarfe 
texture.  This  is  the  moft  common  of 
all  ihe  bodics  of  this  genus,  and  is  found 
in  varieiy  of  foxmsj  among  others,"  en- 
,  crufting  the  fides  and  bótioms  of  our  tea- 
kttiles,  and  other  veíTels,  in  which  wa- 
ter is  frequently  boilcd, 


PLACARD,  or  Placa rt,  among  fo- 
reigners,  fignifies  a  leaf  or  fiieet  of  paper, 
ftretched  out,  and  applied  on  a  wall  or 
polt,  containing  edias,  regulations,  ^c. 
Among  US,  placard  íignifies  a  licence, 
whereby  a  perfon  is  permiited  to  ufe  un- 
lawful  games,  &c. 

Placard,  in  architefturc,  denotes  the  de- 
coration  of  the  door  of  an  apartment, 
confiíling  of  a  chambranle,  crowiied  with 
itsfrieze  or  gorge,  and  a  corniche,  fomc- 
times  lupported  by  confoles.  See  the 
aiticle  Door.. 

PLACE,  loctis^  in  philofophy,  a  mode  of 
fpace,  or  thai  pan  of  immoveable  Ipacc 
which  any  body  poffeíre».  See  Space. 
Piace  is  to  fpace  or  expanfion,  fays  Mr, 
Locke,  as  time  is  to  duration.  Our 
idea  of  place  is  nothing  but  the  relative 
pofition  of  any  thing  with  referencc  to 
its  diftance  from  fome  fixed  and  ceriain 
points.  Whence  we  fay,  that  a  thing 
has  or  has  not  changed  place,  when  its 
diilance  either  is  or  is  not  altered  with 
refpefl  to  ihofc  bodies  with  which  we 
have  occrtfion  to  compare  it.  That  this 
is  fo,  continúes  ihat  great  |.hlloropher, 
we  may  eafily  gather  from  henee,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the 
univerfe,  though  we  can  of  all  its  parts* 
To  fay  that  ihe  world  is  fomewhere, 
means  no  more  than  that  it  does  exift  : 
however,  ihe  word  place  is  fometimes 
taken  to  fignify  that  fpace  which  any 
body  takes  upj  and  in  this  fenfe,  ac- 
cording  to  the  fame  auihor,  the  univerfe 
may  be-  conceivcd  in  a  place  :^  but  he 
thinks  that  this  portion  of  infinite  fpace 
poíTeíTed  by  the  material  world,  might 
more  properly  be  called  extenfion. 
Ariítotle,  and  his  follower?,  conceive 
place  to  be  the  immoveable  and  conii- 
guous  concave  furface  of  an  ambient 
body  í  fo  that,  as  Mr.  Boyle  obferves, 
it  is  a  kind  of  veíTel,  which  every  way 
contains  the  body  lodged  in  it ;  only 
with  this  difFerence,  that  a  veíTel  is 
a  kind  of  moveable  place  :  henee  it  has 
been  uíually  afiirmed,  that  what  is  in  no 
place,  is  not  at  all :  yet  it  appears  ñor, 
fays  the  laíl  mentioned  auihor,  how  the 
ouiermoíl  heaven  can  be  called  a  place, 
fince  thefe  philofophers  aíTerting  the 
world  to  be  finiré,  mu(l  grant  there  is 
no  ambient  body  wiihout  it  to  contain 
it  i  and  if  the  outermoft:  heaven  fliould 
be  impeiled  by  the  power  .of  God  in  a 
ftiaight  line,  this  or  that  vray,  there  would 
enfue  a  motion  without  a  change  of 
place  j  for  the  outermoft  heaven  which 

was 
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was  ín  none  before,  and  does  not  by  íts 
progrsíTion  come  to  be  contained  by  a 
revv  ambígnt  body,  and,  in  this  cafe, 
even  according  to  the  favourers  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  who  approve  Des  Cartes^  defini- 
tion  of  local  motion,  the  worid  may  be 
faid  to  move  without  changing  place ; 
for  it  does  not  país  fiom  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  íbme  bodies  to  that  of  others ; 
íince  compnTmg  all  bodies,  and  yet  be- 
ing  bounded,  there  is  no  body  for  it  to 
leave  behind,  ñor  any  beyond  for  it  to 
approach.  See  the  article  MoTiON. 
Ariftatle  divides  fpace  into  external  and 
ínternal  5  the  firft  being  that  already  con- 
fidercd,  includes  or  contains  the  body  5 
and  the  other,  that  fpace  or  roonn  which  . 
the  body  contains.  But  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton better  and  more  intelligibly  diftin- 
guiíhes  place  into  abfolute  and  relative  5 
ahfolute  or  primary  place  being  that  part 
of  infinite  and  immoveable  fpace  which  a 
body  pofieíTes ;  and  relative  or  fecon- 
dary  place  being  the  fpace  it  poíTeíTes, 
confidered  with  regard  to  the  other  ad- 
jacent  bodies. 
Opiical  Place,  the  point  to  which  the  eye 
fsfers  an  obje¿l. 

The  optical  place  of  a  ílar  is  a  point  of  the 
furface  of  the  mundane  fphere,  wherein 
a  fpeélator  Tees  the  center  of  a  ílar.  See 
the  article  Parat,lax. 
Place  of  raáifffio»,  is  the  fpace  in  a  mé- 
dium or  tranfparent  body  through  which 
any  vifible  objeft  radiatss. 
The  place  of  the  fiin,  ftar,  &c,  a »fo  de- 
notes the  fign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac 
which  the  luminary  is  inj  or  the  degree 
of  the  ecllptic,  reckoning  from  the  he- 
ginning  of  a  ríes,  which  the  planet  or 
ftsfscircle  of  longitude  cuts;  and  there- 
fore  coincides  with  the  longilude  of  the 
lun,  phner,  or  ítar, .  As  the  fine  of  the 
fun's  greateí}  declinatíon  23*^  30':  to  the 
fmü  or  any  preíent  declination  given  or 
obferved,  íor  inftance,  23''  15' :  s  fo  is  the 
ladius  10  :  to  the  line  of  his  longitude 
8i'='5z^j  which,  i»"  ihe declination  were 
Dorth,  wculd  give  20^  52'  of  geminij  if 
fouih  io^  52'  of  capricorn  for  the  fun^s 
place.    See  Declination,  Éfc. 
The  place  of  the  moon  being  that  part  of 
her  orbit  wherein  íhe  is  found  at  any 
time,  is  of  various  kinds,  by  realon  of 
the  great  inequalities  of  the  lunar  mo- 
tions,  which  render  a  number  of  equa- 
lions  and  reduólions  neceíTary  before  the 
jiiíl  point  be  found.    The  moon's  fióli- 
t-üus  place  is  her  place  once  equated; 
her  place  ncarly  true,  is  her  place  twice 
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equated ;  and  her  true  place  ¡s  her  piacg 
thrice  equated.    See  the  article  Moon. 
Exce?iíric  Pl  ace     a  planet»    See  the  ar- 
ticle EXCENTRIC.  ' 
Geoccntrk  Place  of  a  planet»    See  the  ar- 
ticle Geocentric. 
Heliocentrk'P LACE  of  a  planet,    See  the 

article  Heliocentric. 
Place,  in  geometry,    See  Locus, 
Place,  in  war,  a  general  ñame  for  all 
kinds  of  fortreíles  whcre  a  party  may  de- 
fend  ihemfelves:  thus,   1.  A  ftrong  cr 
fortified  place,  is  one  flanked,  and  co«. 
vered  with  baftions.  2.  A  regular  place, 
one  whofe  angles,  fides,  baftions,  and 
other  parts,  are  equal ;  and  this  is  ufu- 
ally  denominat'ed  frotn  the  number  of 
its  angles,  as  a  pentagon,  hexagon,  ferV, 
3.  Irregular  place,  is  one  whofe  fides 
and  angles  are  unequal.    4.  Place  of 
arms,  is  a  ftrong  city  or  town  pitched 
upon  for  the  chief  magazioe  of  an  army ; 
or,  in  a  city  or  garrifon,  it  is  a  large 
open  fpot  of  ground,  ufually  near  the 
center  of  the  place  where  the  grand 
guard  is  commonly  kept,  and  the  gar- 
rifon holds  its  rendezvous  at  reviewj; 
and  in  cafes  of  alarm  to  receive  orders 
from  the  governor.     5.  Place  of  arms 
of  an  attack,  in  a  fiege,  is  a  fpacious 
place  covered  from  the  enemybya  pa- 
rapet  or  epaulement,  where  the  foidiers 
are  pofted  ready  to  fuftain  thófe  at  work 
in  the  trenches  againft  the  foidiers  of  the 
garrifon.    6.  Place  of  arms  particular, 
in  a  garrifon,  a  place  near  every  baftion 
where  the  foidiers  fent  from  the  grand 
place  to  the  quarters  aíTigned  them,  re- 
lieve thofe  that  are  either  upon  the  guard 
or  in  fíght.    7.  Place  of  arms  without, 
is  a  place  allowed  to  the  covert-way  icr 
the  planting  of  cannon,  to  oblige  thofe 
who  advance  in  their  approaches  to  re« 
tire.    8.  Place  of  arms  in  a  camp,  a 
largo  place  at  the  head  cf  the  camp  for 
the  army  to  be  ranged  in  and  drawn  up 
in  battalia.    There  is  alfo  a  place  for 
each  particular  body,  troop,  orcompany,, 
to  aíTemble  in.    See  the  anieles  Camp, 
Troop, 

Place,  in  logic  and  oratory,  denotes  tb: 
íeat  or  fource  of  an  -al^uiiient,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  inartificial  and  ar- 
tificial ;  the  firft  ¡s  thd^lac^^teíliíeony, 
.  authority,  &fc.  the  fecond,  that  of  rea- 
fon,  as  when  we  argüe  from  univerfaís» 
caufes,  &c. 
Common  Place.-  See  Common  place. 
PLACENTA,  in  anatomy,  a  foft  roundilli 
fliafs  fuund  in  the  womb  pf  pregnant 
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women  ;  which  from  ¡ts  refemhlance  to  may  be  óccafioned  by  diíFerent  caiifcs 

the  liver,   was  called  by  the  antieots  operating  in  various  manners,  and  re* 

hepar  uterinum,  the  uterine  liver.  quires  very  difFerent  treatment  to  prevent 

The  number  of  placentse  in  human  fub-  the  lofs  of  the  foetus, 

jeSs,  anfwers  to  that  of  the  fcetufes  j  and  The  ufe  of  the  placenta  is,  togetber  with 

as  thefe  are  ufually  fingle,  the  placenta  is  the  chorion,   to  abforb  the  nutritious 

xifually  fo  too ;  but  when  thcre  are  tvvo  or  juice  from  the  mother's  uterus,  as  the 

more  fcetufes,  there  are  alvrays  as  many  ínteftines  do  the  chyie  ;  ^nd  finally  tci 

placentce;  yct  in  ihis  cafe  they  often  co-  tranfmit  ¡t  to  the  foótus,  by  means  of  the 

hcre  together  fo  as  to  feem  but  ene  ;  umbilical  veins.    And  it  probably  ferves 

but  even  in  this  cafe,  their  veíTels  do  not  to  refund  again  to  the  parent,  the  blood 

communicate  from  one  to  the  other.  and  orine  of  the  foetus,  by  the  umbilical 

The  placenta  is  about  eight  ornine  inches  arteries. 

in  diameter,  and  about  an  inch  in  thick-  Placenta  is  alfo  a  term  ufed,  by  fome 

nefs»    Its  convex  and  fpongy  part  is  botaniíts^  for  what  is  more  ufually  called 

conne6led  to  the  uterus,  by  means  of  a  the  reteptacle  of  the  feeds.    See  the  ar- 

very  thin  and  fine  membrane,  which  is  ticle  Receptacülum  Seminum. 

reticulated,  villofe,  and  continuous  with  PLAGEMTIA,  a  city  óf  Spain,  in  the 

the  chorion.    Its  concave  part  is  lurned  province  of  Eftramadura  :  weíllong.  6^, 

towards  the  foetus,  and  Ihews  a  multi-  north  lar.  39"  45'. 

tüde  of  very  large  veíTelsi  it  is  joined  Placentia,  a  town  of  Spain,  ih  the  pfo- 

to  the  navcl  ftring,  and  furrounded  with  vince  of  Guipufcoa,  forty  miles  eaíl  of 

a  fmooih  membrane  from  'the  chorion  Bilboa. 

and  amnios.    It  has  no  certain  part  of  Placentia,  a  pórt  tovírn  of  Ñewfound- 

the  uterus  to  adhere  to  ;  but  is  ufually  land,  lituatcd  on  a  bay  on  th¿  fouth-eait 

fixed  to  its  bottom.    Its  fubftance,  ac-  part  of  the  illand  5  weít  long.  ^G^,  north 

cording  to  Rüyích  and  Heifter,  is  truly  lat.  48°. 

Vífcular,  orcompofed  folely  and  entirely  Plagentia,  or  Píacenza,  a  éity  of  Ita- 

oF  the  umbilical  veins  and  arteries,  in-  Jy,  in  the  dutchv  of  Parma :  caft  long; 

tervvoven  in  a  very  curious  manner.  lo^'  15',  north  lat.  45**. 

The  placenta  has  generally  been  looked  PLACITA,  pleas,  íd  a  law-fenfe.  See 

Vpon  as  an  original  part  among  the  fe-  the  article  Plea. 

cundines ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Tho-  PLACITÜM,  in  lavv,  a  fentenceof  a  court> 

mas  Simfon  of  St.  Andrews,  it  feems  or  an  opinión,  decree,  or  ordinance, 

to  hwe  no  place  in  the  ovarium,  ñor  PLAFOND,  orPLAFOuND,  in  architec- 

in  the  uterus,  tiil  once  the  ovüm  be-  ture,  the  ceiling  of  a  room^  whether  it 

comes  contiguous  fo  the  fundus,  and  be  flat  or  arched,"  lined  with  plalter  or 

then  every  contiguous  part  becomes  real-  joiner's  work,  and  frequently  enricbed 

ly  a  placenta.    He  thinks  the  fundus  with  painting. 

iiieri  a  place  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  Tneword  plafond  is  alfo  more  particu- 
growth  of  the  placenta,  as  proper  foils  larly  ufed  for  the  bortí^m  of  the  projec- 
cncourage  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  ture  of  the  hrmier  of  the  corniche,  called 
trees  and  íhrubs,  many  of  which  are  pro-  alfo  foffit.  See  the  article  Soffita. 
pagated  by  the  branches  however  placed  :  ÍLAGIARY,  in  philology,  the  purloíri^ 
fo  that  every  part  of  them  feems  equally  ing  another  perlones  works,  and  putling 
íitied  to  be  root  or  branch.  Htrnce  he  themotffora  man's  own.  Among  the 
thinks  extra  uterine  conceptipns  can  havc  Román?,  plagiarius  was  properly  a  per- 
no placenta;  and  he  fays,  there  are  no  fon  who  bought,  lold,  or  retained  a  frce* 
inftances  ín  authors  to  contradifl  his  opi-  man  for  a  ílave  5  and  was  fo  raÜed,  bc^ 
ilion.  The  placenta,  according  to  Dr.  caufe  by  the  Flavian  laW  fuch  perfons 
Monro  of  Edmburgh,  does  not  incrcaie  were  condcmned,  ad  plagas,  to  be 
in  the  fame  proportion  which  the  fcetus  whipped, 

doesj  fur  the  fmal  1er  the  fcetus  is,  the  PLAGIURI,  amohgichthyologifts,  ctie  of 

placenta  is  propoitionally  larger.    The  the  el  arfes  of  fiíhes ;  cdmprehending  all 

placenta  genfefally  adheres  to,  or  near,  thofc  which  have  the  tails  not  perpen» 

the  fundus  of  the  womb,  and  is  covered  dicalar,  but  placed  in  an  horizontal  di* 

on  the  fide  next  to  the  womb,  with  a  fine  reélion  ;  and  fuch  are  all  the  cetaceou3 

mernbranous  continuation  of  the  chorion.  fiíhes,  and  they  only,  as  the  phyfeter, 

The  feparation  of  the  placenta  from  the  dolphin,  monodon,  catodon,  and  ihri- 

womh  mud  prod«;e  abortions,  and  this.  chechu?.    See  PhysETER,  Í^c. 
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^AGUE,  PesTILENCE,  orPESTlLEN- 
TIAL  FEVER,  a  moft  acute  fever^  aíi- 
fing  fiom  a  poifonous  niiáfmá,  brought 
from  oriental  countries,  whicb,  unlefs  it 
is  immsdiately  expclled  out  of  the  body, 
by  the  ítrenglh  of  the  vital  motions,  by 
buboes  and  carbancles,  pioves  fatal. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  moft  contagious 
difeaí'es,  fays  Hoffman,  thé  venomous 
niiafma  is  fwallowed  with  the  air,  and 
ínfinuates  itfelf  inte  the  falival  juice  5 
whence  it  aíTauhs  the  head,  brain,  nerves, 
and  animal  fpirits  5  producing  a  torpor 
in  the  head,  a  heavinefs,  a  íleepinefs,  a 
violent  pain,  a  ftupor  of  ihefenfes,  a  for- 
getfulnefs,  inquietude,  watching,  and  loís 
of  ftrength.  From  the  fauces  it  pro- 
ceeds  to  the  ftomach,  creating  a  loath- 
ing  of  food,  naufeas,  anxieiy  of  the 
prccordia,  a  cardialgía  attended  with 
fainiing,  reaching  to  vomit,  and  vomit- 
ing  itfelf.  Henee  it  proceeds  to  tlie 
membranes  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  the 
coats  of  the  arleries,  producing  horror*, 
a  langnid,  fmall,  coniraíled,  quick  pulf'e, 
and  even  fainting.  All  whicb  are  ge- 
nerally  fignsand  fympioms  of  the  plague, 
which  are  of  a  more  violent  and  quick 
operaiion  ¡n  propoition  to  the  virulence 
of  the  peftilential  miafma.  This  dif- 
eafe  differs  from  other  contagious,  ma- 
lignant,  and  eruptive  fevers,  btcaufe  it 
is  the  moft  acute,  and  fometimes  kilis 
on  the  firft,  and  fometimes  on  the  fecond 
day,  In  our  climnte  it  is  not  epidemic 
or  fporadic,  from  a  bad  vvay  of"  living, 
or  an  unhealthful  air,  but  happens  when 
It  is  moft  falutary,  from  contat^ion  alone, 
and  is  imponed  from  hot  countrics  where 
this  difeafe  rages.  It  wiUnot  only  abate 
by  inienfe  cold,  but  be  peifeilly  extin- 
guiflicd  :  wherefore  in  a  cold  feafon  and 
very  cold  ccuntrits,  it  either  does  not 
appear  at  all,  or  in  a  very  mild  dégree  j 
whereas  if  the  climare  is  hor,  it  is  not 
only  moft  violent,  but  moft  ccmmon.' 
All  plagues  are  not  of  the  fame  nature, 
but  vayy  according  to  difterent  conftitu- 
tions  and  circumftances ;  but  all  who 
have  written  of  the  plague  univerfally 
ag'rce,  that  fpongy  and  porous  bodies, 
cf  an  obefe  habit,  of  a  fanguine  and 
phlegmatico-fanguine  conftitutions,  wo- 
men,  young  perfons  and  children,  per- 
fona  of  a  timid  difpofition,  that  arepoor, 
live  bard,  or  are  given  to  luxury,  and 
fit  up  late  at  night,  are  mqre  apt  to  be 
EÍHiáed  willi  this  difeafe  tlian  the  ftrong 
and  intrepid,  lean,  nervous,  endued  with 
hrge  veíTels,  men,  oid  pcifoná  obnoxi- 
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ous  to  the  hasmorrhoidal  flux,  and  who 
have  iflues  and  open  ulcers.  Nothing 
brings  on  this  diftemper  fooner  than  fear 
a  dread  of  death,  and  a  confternation  of 
the  mind.  If  the  peftilential  poifon  ig 
not  cxpelled  to  the  external  parts,  it  U 
certíinly  fatal ;  ñor  is  this  to  be  done 
according  to  Hoffman,  as  in  other  fe- 
vers, by  large  fweats,  by  ftools,  by  a 
flux  of  uriñe,  by  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
either  natural  or  artificial :  for  ihéfe 
threaten  deftru6\ion.  The  falutary  and 
critical  excretion  which  perfcólly  folvea 
ihe  peftilential  difeafe,  is  by  tumours  ia 
the  furface  of  the  body,  not  otherwífe 
than  the  eryfipela?,  between  the  third 
and  fourth  day,  and  the  fooner  the  betitr, 
becaufe  then  the  fymptoms  are  mifigated. 
That  there  is  poifon  contained  in  théfe 
tumours  appears  from  henee,  that  if  the 
furgeoñ  opens  any  of  the  tumours  v/ith 
his  lancet,  and  then  blceds  a  found  man 
with  ihe  fame,  he  will  be  immediaiély 
feized  with  the  plague.  The  peílileh- 
tial  tumours  are  of  two  kinds,  the  firft 
arifes  in  the  glandulous  places,  nióíl 
commonly  in  the  groin  and  arm-pits } 
fometimes  in  the  parotid  and  mamitiary 
glands,  as  alfo  the  lowcr  maxillary,  alid 
in  thofe  near  the  afpera  arteria.  The 
defcription  and  treatment  of  thefe  tu- 
mours,  may  be  feen  under  the  article 
PeJJihiímlBvBO, 

The  other  fort  is  the-anihrax,  or'csr- 
buncle,  and  is  already  treated  of  under 
the  article  Carbuncle. 
As  in  the  fmall-pox  the  management 
confifts  in  clearing  ihe  primas  v\x  in  the 
beginning,  in  regulating  the  fever,  and 
in  promoting  the  natural  difcharges;  fo 
in  the  plague,  the  fame  indications  wili 
lake  place.  When  the  fever  is  veiy 
acute,  a  cool  régimen  ¡s  neceftiiry  :  but 
when  the  pulfe  is  languid,  and  the  litai 
not  exccíTive,  modérate  cordials  inull  b¡ 
ufed.  The  moft  gentle  emetics  may  he 
given ;  the  beft  is  ipecacuhana,  if  the 
itomach  or  boweis  are  not  inflamed,  for 
in  that  cafe  certain  deaih  may  be  ex- 
pe6^ed.  In  France  they  bleed  about 
twclve  ounces  on  the  firft  day,  and  then 
four  or  five  ounces  every  two  hours  afier. 
This,  they  fay,  bad  exiraordinary  fuiceís 
with  the  aflillance  only  of  cooling  ptifans, 
and  fuch  like  drinks,  which  thty  gave 
plentifully  at  the  fame  lime.  Syden- 
ham  adviles,  that  fweating  be  continuctl 
wilhout  intermiflion .  Dr,  Mead  recom- 
njends  an  infufion  of  Virginia  fnake-root 
in  boiling  water,  as  the  moft  proper  fu- 
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dorific  :  or  for  vvant  of  that,  fome  other 
warm  aromatic,  with  the  addition  of 
about  a  fourth  part  of  aqua  theriacalis, 
Thofe  vvho  are  oblíged  to  be  near  the 
fick,  muít  take  care  that  the  miafmata 
¿o  not  approach  the  vital  juices,  nor 
yet  the  faüvaJ,  lo  which  purpofe  phyfi- 
cíans  recommend  frequent  fpitting,  and 
waíliing  the  moiith  wiih  vinegar  or  wine, 
or  fnuffing  them  up  the  nofe.  The  efíi- 
cacy  will  be  ftill  greater  if  they  are  im- 
bued  with  rué,  or  citron-rind.  It  will 
be  likewife  proper  to  get  a  few  fpoonfuls 
of  rhenifli  wine,  or  bezoardic  vinegar 
diluted  with  water  or  wine,  and  fo  take 
them.  The  Turks  deál  much  in  the 
juice  of  lemons.  Externally  many  re- 
commend the  ufe  of  iíTues,  becaufe  the 
niatter  of  the  miafma  is  wont  to  adhere 
to  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood,  and  to 
be  brought  by  the  ftrengih  of  nature 
to  the  place  where  the  iíTue  is  máde. 
When  the  plague  is  añually  begun,  and 
the  body  is  coítive,  a  gentle  clyíter  íhould 
be  ufed.  Then  a  fweat  íhould  be  pro- 
meted twenty-four  hoiirs  at  leaft,  that 
the  poifon  may  exhale  and  país  through 
the  íkin  ;  and  epithems  to  the  heart  will 
not  be  without  beneíit :  they  may  be 
raade  of  theriac,  expreífed  oil  of  nutmegs, 
camphor,  faífron,  caftor,  and  balfam  of 
Perú.  Langius  rccommends  bleeding 
after  fvveating :  but  above  ali  acids  are 
Siighly  praifcd,  fuch  as  juice  of  citron«, 
Seville-oranges,  lemons,  vinegar,  &c, 
When  the  llrength  of  the  djfeafe  is  van- 
quiflied,  gejitle  laxatives  will  be  proper 
to  expel  the  fordes  during  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe.  Mindererus  aíTerts,  that 
iinlefs  alexiterials  be  given  twen^-four 
hours,  all  medicines  are  vain. 
Pl  A  G  u  E -  w  AT  E  R ,  aqua  epUmica,  on e  of  • 
the  compound  waters  of  the  íhops,  di- 
lUlled  from  mint,  rofemary,  angelica- 
roots,  &c. 

PLAIN,  plamiSy  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatevcr  is  fmooth  and  cven,  or 
fimple,  obvious,  and  eafy  to  be  under- 
fíood  j  and,  confequently,  ftands  oppofed 
to  rough,  enriched,  or  laboured- 
A  plain  figure,  in  geometry,  is  an  uni- 
form  furface ;  from  every  point  of  whofe 
peii meter,  ríght  lines  may  be  drawn  to 
every  other  point  in  the  fame. 
A  plain  angle  is  one  contained  under 
two  lines,  or  furfaces,  in  contradillinc- 
tion  to  a  íblid  angle.    See  Angle. 
The  do6trine  of  plain  triangles,  as  thofe 
included  under  thíee  right  lines,  is  term- 


ed  plain  trígonometry.  See  the  artícle 
Trigonometry. 

Plain  chart.    See  the  arriele  Chart. 

Plain  SAiLiKG.    See  Navigation. 

Plain  scale.    See  the  article  Scale. 

Plain  table,  in  furveying,  a  very  fimple 
inftrument,  whereby  the  draught  of  a 
fieid  is  taken  on  the  fpot,  without  any 
future  prolra<5lion.  It  is  generally  of  an 
oblong  reflangular  figure,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  a  fulcrum,  fo  as  to  turu  every  way 
by  meansof  a  ball  and  íbcket.  It  has  a 
nioveable  frame,  which  ftives  to  hold 
faít  acleanpaper;  and  the  fides  of  this 
frame,  facingthe  paper,  are  divided  inro 
equal  parís  every  way.  Ii  has  alfo  a  box 
with  a  magnelical  needle,  and  a  large 
índex  with  two  fights :  and,  laftiy,  on 
the  edge  of  the  frame,  are  marked  de- 
grees  and  minutes,  to  fupply  the  place 
of  a  graphometer.  See  píate  CCIÍI. 
fig.  I.  !• 

1.  To  delinéate  or  take  the  plot  of  a 
field  ABC  DE  {ibid.  n<>2.)  by  thehelp 
of  a  plain  table,  from  one  ftation  whence 
all  its  angles  may  be  feen,  and  their  dif-» 
tances  meafured  by  a  chain.  At  any 
convenient  place,  F,  let  the  plain  table 
be  crefted  ;  cover  it  with  clean  paper, 
in  which  let  fome  point  near  the  middle 
reprefent  the  ítalion :  then  applying,  at 
this  point,  the  index  and  fights,  fo  as  to 
be  moveable  about  it,  direft  it  fo  as  that 
fome  mark  may  be  feen  at  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  field,  fuppofe  A  5  from 
the  ftation-point  F,  draw  a  faint  or 
dotted  line  along  the  fide  of  the  index  ; 
and  having  meafured  FA,  the  dÜtance 
of  the  ftation  from  the  foreíaid  angle, 
lay  it  offupon  the  faint  line,  by  means 
of  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  let  a  mark 
be  made  on  the  paper  reprcfenting  the 
angle  of  the  field  A.  Keeping  the  table 
immoveable,  the  fame  is  to  be  done  with 
the  reft  of  the  angles  ;  then  right  lines 
joining  the  angular  points,  fo  laid  off 
upon  the  f.^int  Imes,  íhall  include  a  figure 
exa«511y  liké  the  field,  as  is  evident  from 
Euclid's  5.  6. 

2.  To  lay  down  the  plot  of  a  field  by 
means  of  the  plain  table,  attwo  ftation?, 
frcm  each  of  which  all  the  angles  can 
be  feen  by  meafuring  only  the  diftance 
of  the  ftations.  Let  the  inftrument  be 
placed  at  the  ftation,  F  (Jbid,  n**  3.)  ; 
then  having  chofen  a  point  reprcfenting 
it  on  the  paper,  let  the  index  be  applied 
at  this  point,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  about 
it  j  next  let  the  index  b«;  direíled,  fnc- 
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jceíTively,  to  the  feveral  angles  of  the  ficld  5 
and  when  any  angle  ¡s  feen  through  the 
íighis,  draw  an  obfcure  or  dotred  line 
along  the  fide  of  the  ¡ndpx  :  and  let  the 
índex  be  direfled,  in  this  manner,  to  the 
Aation  G  i  and  on  the  obfcure  line  drawn 
along  ¡ts  lide  pointing  to  A,  fct  ofF  from 
a  Icale  of  equal  parts  a  line  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  meafured  diftance  of  the  fta- 
tions,  and  this  will  determine  the  point 
G.  Then  remove  the  inftrument  to  ihe 
Itaiion  G  j  and  applying  the  indcx  to 
the  line  reprefenting  the  diRance  of  the 
ilations,  place  the  inftrument  fo  that  th« 
f\iii  ílation  may  be  feen  through  the 
iights ;  and  the  inftrument  remaining 
ímmoveable,  let  the  índex  be  applied  at 
the  point  reprefenting  the  fecond  ftation 
Q,  and  be  íuccfíTively  dirtíled  by  means 
of  ¡ts  iights,  to  all  the  angles  of  the 
field,  drawing  (as  before)  obfcure  lines 
along  the  fide  of  the  index  j  and  the  in- 
terfeílion  of  the  iwo  obfcure  lines,  drawn 
to  the  fame  angle  from  the  two  ftattons, 
will  always  reprefent  that  angle  on  the 
plan.  Care  being  tak^n  not  to  miftake 
thefe  lines  for  one  another,  lines  joining 
thofe  interfeílicns  will  form  a  figure  on 
the  paper  like  to  the  field. 
3,  To  take  the  plpt  ofa  wood,  park, 
or  the  like,  by  the  plain-table,  and 
ineafuring  round  the  fame.  Suppofe 
ABCDEFG  (/¿iV.  4.)  to  be  the 
figure  you  would  delmeate  upon  the 
plain-table.  Háving  put  a  íheei  of  paper 
upon  the  table,  place  your  initrument  at 
the  angle  A,  and  diref^  your  Gghts  to  the 
rext  angle  at  B,  and  by  the  lide  ihercof 
draw  a  line  upon  your  table,  as  the  line 
AB.  Then  meafure  by  the  hedge-fide 
from  the  angle  A  lo  the  angle  B,  which 
fuppofe  twelve  chains  five  links.  Then 
from  your  fcale  take  twelve  chains  five 
links,  and  lay  ofF  ppon  your  table  from 
^  to  B.  Then  turn  the  imJex  about, 
and  direfl  the  fights  to  G,  and  draw  the 
line  AG  upon  the  table  :  butat  prefent, 
yon  need  not  meafúre  the  diftance. 
Remove  your  inftrument  from  A,  and 
í'et  up  a  mark  where  it  laít  llood,  and 
place  your  inftrument  at  the  fecpnd  angle 
B.  Then  layipg  the  index  upon  the 
l»nc  Á  3*  turn  the  whole  inllrvimcnt 
about,  till  through  the  fights  ypu  fee  the 
ittark  fet  up  at  A,  and  ihere  fcrew  the 
inftrument.  Theo  layíng  the  index  upon 
fht.'  point  J^,  direél  your  fights  to  the 
angle  C,  and  draw  the  line  BC  upon 
yopr  table.  Then  meafuiing  the  diftance 
four  cbáins  forty-five  Jjnks,  take 


that  diftance  from  your  fcale,  and  fet  ít 
upon  your  table  from  B  to  C. 
Remove  your  inftrument  from  B,  and 
fet  up  a  raark  in  the  room  of  it,  and 
place  your  inftrument  at  C>  laying  the 
index  upon  the  line  CB;  and  turn  the 
whole  inftrument  abour,  till  through  the 
fights  you  efpy  the  mark  fct  up  at  B,  and 
there  faften  the  inftrument,  Then  lay- 
ing the  index  on  the  point  C»  d¡re6^  the 
fights  to  D,  and  draw  upon  the  table  ihe 
line  CDf  Then  meafure  from  C  toD 
eight  chains  eighty-five  links,  and  fet 
that  diftance  upon  your  table  from  C 
to  D. 

Remove  the  inftrument  to  D,  placinga 
mark  at  C  where  it  laft  ftood,  and  lay 
the  index  upon  the  line  D  C,  turning 
the  whole  ir.ftrument  about,  till  through 
the  fights  you  fee  the  maik  at  C,  and 
there  faften  the  inftrument.  Then  lay 
the  index  on  the  point  D,  and  direc\  ihc 
fights  to  E,  and  draw  the  line  D  E.  Then 
with  your  chain  meafure  the  diftance 
D  E  thirteen  chains  four  links,  which  hy 
off"  on  the  table  from  D  to  E. 
Remove  your  inftrumeiít  to  E,  placing  a 
mark  at  D  where  it  laft  ílood,  and,  lay. 
ing  the  index  upon  the  line  DE,  turn 
the  whole  inftrument  about,  till  through 
the  fights  you  fee  the  mark  at  D,  and 
there  faften  the  inftrument.  Then  lay 
the  index  on  the  point  E,  and  ¿inB  ihe 
iights  to  F,  and  draw  the  linp  E  F.  Then 
ineafure  ihe  diftance  E  F  feven  chains 
feventy  links,  which  take  from  your  fcale, 
and  lay  off"  from  E  to  F. 
Kemove  your  inftrument  to  F,  placing  a 
mark  at  E  where  it  laft  ftood,  and  lay 
the  index  upon  the  line  EF,  turning  the 
inftrument  about,  till  you  fee  the  maik 
fet  up  at  E,  and  there  faften  the  inlhu^ 
roent.  Then  laying  the  index  on  the 
point  F,  dire£l  the  fights  to  G,  and  draw 
the  line  FG  upon  the  tab'c,  which  line 
F  G  wiil  cut  the  line  A  G  in  the  point  G. 
Thtn  meafure  the  diftance  F  G  five  chains 
fixly-feven  links,  and  lay  it  oíF  from  Fto 
G.  Reniove  your  inlirumtnt  to  G,  fet- 
ting  a  mark  where  it  laft  ftood,  anH  lay 
the  index  upon  ihe  line  FG,  turning 
the  whole  initrument  about,  till  through 
the  fights  you  fee  the  mark  at  F,  and 
there  faften  the  inftrument.  Then  lay- 
irtg  the  ii.dex  upon  the  point  G,  direft 
your  fights  to  A  (>our  firft  mark)  and 
draw  .the  line  G  A,  which  if  you  havc 
truly  wroughr,  will  pafs  direólly  through 
the  point  A,  where  you  firft  began.  * 
In  ibis  manner  may  you  lakc  the  plot  of 
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any  champaign  plain,  be  it  never  fo 
large.  And  here  note,  that  very  often 
hedges  are  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  you 
cannot  come  near  the  fides  or  angles  of 
thefield,  either  to  place  your  inftrument, 
or  raeafure  the  lines.  Therefore,  in  fuch 
cafes  you  rauft  place  your  inftrument,  or 
meafure  your  lines  parallel  to  the  lide 
Ihereofj  and  then  your  work  w¡ll  be  the 
fame  as  if  you  meaíured  the  hedge  itfelf. 
Note  alfo,  That  in  thus  goíng  about  the 
fieid,  you  may  much  help  yourfelf  by 
the  needle.  For  looking  what  degree  of 
thecard  ihe  needle  cuts  at  one  ftation,  if 
you  remove  your  inftrument  to  the  next 
ftation,  and  with  your  fights  look  to  the 
mark  where  the  inftrument  laft  ftood, 
jiQU  will  find  the  needle  to  cut  the  fame 
degree  again,  which  will  give  you  no 
finall  fatisfaáion  in  the  profecution  of 
your  work.  And,  though  there  be  a 
hundred  or  more  fides,  the  needle  will 
ftill  cut  the  fame  degrees  at  ail  of  them, 
except  you  have  committed  fome  former 
error :  therefore,  at  every  ítation  have  an 
jeye  to  the  needle. 

4,  Of  ftiifting  the  paper.  In  taking  the 
plot  of  a  field  by  the  plain -table,  and 
going  about  ihe  fame,  as  btfore  direÓled, 
it  may  fo  fall  out,  if  the  field  be  very 
Jarge,  and  when  you  are  to  take  many 
inclofures  together,  that  the  flieet  of 
paper  upon  the  table  will  not  hold  all  the 
work,  But  you  muft  be  forced  10  take 
oíF that  flieet,  and  put  another  clean  íheet 
in  theroom  thereof:  and,  in  plotting  of 
a  m^nor  or  lordftiip,  many  íheets  may 
be  thus  changed,  which  we  cali  íhifting 
of  paper.  The  manner  of  performing 
íheieof  is  as  foilows; 
Suppofe  in  going  about  to  take  the  plot 
ABCDEFG  (íbi¿¿.  nO  5.)  asbeforedi- 
reíled,  that  you  having  made  choice  of 
the  angle  at  A  for  the  place  of  the  be- 
ginning,  and  proceed  from  thence  to  B, 
and  from  B  to  C,  and  from  C  to  D, 
.when  you  come  lo  the  angle  at  D,  and 
are  to  draw  DÉ,  you  want  room  to  draw 
ihe  fame  upon  the  table  j  do  thus: 
Firft,  through  the  point  D  draw  the  line 
D  O,  which  is  almoft  fo  much  of  the  line 
DE  as  the  table  will  contain.  Then  near 
^he  edge  of  the  table  HM,  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  HM,  by  means  of  the  inches 
and  fubdivifjons  on  the  oppofite  fides  of 
fhe  fame,  as  PQ^,  and  another  lijie  at 
right  angles  to  that  through  the  point  O, 
asON.  This  being  done,  mark  this 
íhcej  of  paper,  with  the  figure  (i)  about 
lile  iniddle  ihereof,  íor  the  iirlt  íheet. 
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Then  taking  this  íheet  off  your  table, 
put  another  clean  ílieet  theieon,  and  draw 
upon  it  a  line  parallel  to  the  contrary 
edge  of  the  table,  as  the  line  R  S  (tbid, 
n°  6.).  Then  taking  your  firít  ílieet  of 
paper,  lay  it  upon  the  table  fo,  that  the 
line  P  Qjnay  exaélly  lie  upon  the  line 
RS,  to  ihe  beft  advantage,  as  at  the 
point  O.  Then  with  the  point  of  your 
compaflTes  draw  fo  much  of  the  line  OD 
upon  the  clem  íheet  of  paper  as  the  table 
will  hold.  Having  thus  done,  proceed 
with  your  work  upon  the  new  íheet,  be- 
ginning  at  the  point  O  j  and  fo  going 
forward  with  your  work,  in  all  refpeíls 
as  has  been  before  direfled  5  as  from 
O  to  E,  from  E  to  F,  from  F  to  G,  and 
from  G  lo  A;  íhifting  your  paper  as 
you  have  occafion, 

Plain  number,  isa  number  that  may  be 
produced  by  the  multiplication  of  two 
numbers  into  one  another:  thus  20  is  a 
plain  numb  -r  produced  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  5  inío  4. 

Plain  place,  hcus  planus^  or  locus  ad 
planum,  among  the  antient  geometri- 
cians,  denoted  a  georacrrical  locus,  when 
it  was  a  right  line  or  a  circíe,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  a  íülid  place,  which  was  an  ellip- 
fis,  parábola,  or  hyperbola.  Thtíe  the 
moderns  diftinguiíhed  into  loci  ad  rec- 
tam,  and  loci  ad  circulum,    See  ]Locus. 

Plain  problem,  in  mathematics,  is  fuch 
a  problem  as  cannot  be  folved  geome- 
trically,  bul  by  the  interfeftion  either  of 
a  right  line  and  a  circle,  or  of  the  cir- 
cumferences  of  two  circles ;  as,  givert 
the  greaieft  fide,  and  the  fum  of  the  other 
two  fides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  to 
find  the  triangle,  as  alfo  to  defcribe  a 
trapezium  that  íhall  make  a  given  área 
of  four  given  lines.  Sucb  problems  can 
only  have  two  folution?,  in  regard  a 
right  line  can  only  cut  a  circle,  or  one 
circle  cut  another  in  two  points. 

Plain,  in  heraldry,  fometimes  denotes  the 
point  of  the  íhield,  when  couped  fquare; 
a  part  remaining  under  the  íquare,  of  a 
diflPerent  colouror  metal  from  the  íhield, 
This  has  been  fometimes  ufed  as  a  mark 
of  baftardy,  and  caJled  champaigne; 
for,  when  the  legitímate  defcendanis  of 
baftards  have  taken  away  the  b:?r,  fillet, 
or  traverfe  borne  by  their  faihers,  they 
are  to  cut  the  point  of  the  fliield  with  a 
diffcrent  colour  called  plain. 

PLAINT,  in  law,  the  exhibiting  any  ac- 
tion,  real  or  perfonal,  in  writing.  See 
the  anide  Action, 

PLAISE,  the  engliíh  namc  of  a  fpec  es  of 
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the  pIcurone6les,  with  fmooth  fides,  a 
fpine  near  the  anus,  and  the  eyes  and 
iix  tubercles  placed  on  the  right  ílde  of 
f he  head  :  it  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
ílounder.    Sce  Pleuronectes. 

PLAISTER,  orPL ASTER.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Plaster. 

PLAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  fomething  drawn  on  a  plañe : 
fuch  are  maps,  chai  ts,  ichnographies,  &c> 
See  the  articles  Map,  Chart, 
The  term  plan,  however,  is  pai'ticularly 
ufed  for  a  draught  of  a  building,  fuch  as 
it  appears,  or  is  intended  to  appear,  on 
the  groundj  fliewing  the  extent,  divi- 
ííon,  and  diftiibution  of  íts  área,  or 
groiind-plot,  into  apartments,  rooms, 
paiTages,  ^r.  See  Building. 
A  geometlical  plan  is  that,  wherein  the 
folid  and  vacant  parís  are  reprefented  in 
their  natural  propcrtions. 
The  raifed  plan  of  a  building,  is  tlie 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  an  ele- 
vaiion,  or  orthography.    See  the  article 

ORTHOGRAPHy. 

A  perfpeélive  plan,  is  that  exhibited  by 
degradations,  or  diminution?,  according 
to  the  rules  of  perfpedlive.  See  the  ar- 
ticle PERSPECTIVE. 
To  render  plans  ¡ntelligible,  ít  is  ufual 
to  diítinguifli  the  mafFives,  with  a  black 
waíh  j  the  projed^ures  on  the  ground, 
are  drawn  in  ful!  lines,  and  thofe  fup- 
pofed  over  them  in  dotted  lines.  Tne 
augnientations,  or  alterations,  to  be 
niade,  are  diftinguiíhed  by  a  colour  dif- 
ferent  from  what  is  already  built  j  .  and 
the  tints  of  each  plan  raade  iighter,  as  the 
fípiies  are  raifed. 

In  large  buildings,  ít  is  ufual  to  have  three 
feveral  plans,  for  the  three  firíl  ftories. 

PLANCHIER,  orPLANCERE,  in  archi- 
íeílure,  the  under  part  cf  the  corona, 
©r  drip,  making  the  fupcrior  part  of  the 
corniche,  betwcen  two  cyinatiums.  See 
CoaNiciiE  and  Cymatium.  - 

PLAÑE,  plamifii  ¡n  geometry,  denotes  a 
plain  furlace,  or  one  that  lies  evenly  bc- 
tween  its  hounding  lines  :  and  as  a  right 
line  is  the  íhoriell  cxtenfion  from  one 
point  to  another,  fo  a  plain  lurface  is 
the  íhorteft  txtenfion  from  one  line  to  an- 
other. 

In  aílronomy,  conícs,  the  term 

plañe,  is  frequently  ufed  foranimagi- 
nary  furface,  fuppol'cd  10  cut  and  pafs 
through  (olid  boilies;  and  on  thls  foun- 
dation,  is  the  whoie  doélrine  of  conic 
fe£\ions  built.  See  Conic  Sections. 
'  For  the  indination  of  the  planes  of  cl^e 


orbits  of  the  planets,  fee  the  articles 

ORBIT,   INCLINATION  andPLANET. 

In  mechanics,  planes  are  either  horizon- 
tal,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or 
inclined  thereto.  See  the  articles  Ho- 
rizon, and  Inclined  plañe. 
The  determining  how  far  any  gíven 
plañe,  deviates  from  an  horizontal  one 
makes  the  whole  bufinefs  of  levelling, 
•See  the  article  Levelling. 
In  optics,  ihe  planes  of  reflexión  and 
refraáion,  are  thofe  drawn  through  the 
incident  and  refleóled  or  refra£led  rays. 
See  the  articles  Incidence,  Reflec- 
TioN,  and  Rei-r'action. 
The  plañe  of  the  horopter,  is  tliat  drawn 
through  the  horopter,  perpendicularly  (o 
the  plañe  of  the  two  optical  axes.  See 
the  article  Horopter. 
In  perfpeéiive,  we  meet  with  the  per- 
fpe6live  plañe,  which  is  fuppofcd  lo  be 
pellucid,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizón;  the  horizontal  pbne,  fuppofedío 
país  through  the  fpeflator's  eye,  parallel 
to  the  horizon ;  the  geometrical  plañe, 
likewife  parallel  to  the  horizon,  wherecn 
the  objeól  to  be  reprefented  is  fuppofíd 
to  be  placed,  See  Perspective. 
The  plañe  of  proje6lion,  in  the  ílerco- 
graphic  projeólion  of  the  fpbere,  is  ihit 
on  which  the  projedion  is  made  j  cor- 
refponding  to  the  perfpeflive  plañe.  See 
the  articles  Map  and  Projection. 
For  the  indination  and  declination  oí 
planes,  fee  the  articles  Inclinatic; 
and  Declination. 
Plañe,  in  jolnery,  an  edged  tool,  orin- 
Itrument  for  parting  and  íliaving  of  wooi 
fmooth.  See  píate  of  J01NERY. 
It  confifts  of  a  piece  of  wood,  very  fmoolh 
at  bottom,  as  a  ftock  or  fliaft ;  inthi 
middle  of  which  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  a  íteeUedge,  or  chiíTel,  placed  ob- 
liqnely,  paíTes,  which  being  very  íharp, 
takes  orf  the  inequalities  of  the  woodit 
is  ílid  along, 

Planes  have  various  ñames,  according  to 
their  various  forms,  fizes,  and  ufes:  as, 
1.  The  fore-plane,  which  is  a  very  long 
one,  and  is  ufually  that  which  is  firft 
iifed  ;  the  edgc  of  its  iron  or  chiíTel  is 
not  ground  ftraight,  but  rifes  with  a  con- 
vex  arch  in  the  middle^  its  uféis  lo  takc 
oíf  the  greater  iri'egularities  of  the  ftuff, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  fmoothing- 
plañe.  2.  The  fmoothing-plane  is  rtiort 
and  Imall,  its  chiífel  being  finer:  its  ufe 
is  to  take  off  the  greater  irregularities  ieft 
by  the  fore-plane,  and  to  prepare  the 
wood  for  the  joinier.    3,  The  joinicris 

the 
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ihe  longeft  of  si! ;  its  edge  is  very  fine, 
and  does  not  ftand  out  above  an  haii's 
breadth :  it  is  chtefly  ufed  tor  ftióoting 
the  edgeof  a  board  perfefíly  ftraight,  for 
jointing  tables,  4.   The  ftrike- 

block,  which  is  lilce  the  jointer,  but 
íliorter :  its  ufe  is  to  ílioot  íhoi  t  joinls. 
c,  The  rabbit-plane,  which  is  ufed  in 
cúlting  the  upper  edge  of  a  board, 
ftraight  or  fquare,  down  into  the  íluíF,  fo 
that  the  edge  of  another  cut  after  the 
fame  manner,  may  join  in  with  it,  on 
the  fquare;  ít  is  alfo  ufed  in  ftriking 
facías  on  mouldings:  the  iron  or  chiflel 
of  this  plañe  is  as  broad  as  its  ftock, 
that  the  angle  may  cut  ftraight,  and  it  de- 
livers  its  Ihavings  at  the  fides,  and  not 
at  the  top,  like  the  others.  6.  The 
plough,  which  is  a  narrow  rabbit- plañe, 
with  the  addition  of  two  ftaves,  on 
which  are  ílioulders :  its  ufe  is  to  plow  a 
narrow  fquare  groove  on  the  edge  of  a 
board.  7.  Moulding-plane,  which  are 
of  various  kinds,  accommodated  to  the 
varioiis  forms  and  profiles  of  the  mould- 
ing;  as  the  round-planc,  the  hollo%v- 
plane,  the  ogee,  the  ínipe's  bilí,  fe^r. 
which  are  all  of  feveral  fizes  from  half  an 
inch,  toan  inch  and  a  half. 
PLAÑE. TREE,  flatanus,  in  botany,  a 
gcnus  of  the  monoecia-polyandria  clafs 
of  plant?,  the  male  corolla  whereof  is 
fcarce  vifib!e:  the  female  one  confiíts  of 
feveral  concave,  oblong,  and  clavated 
petáis:  there  is  no  pericarpium,  íeveral 
of  the  fruits  conftituting  a  round,  rough 
bal) ;  the  feed,  which  llands  upon  a  le- 
taceous  ftyle,  is  roundifli,  and  is  ter- 
minated  by  a  fubulaled  ftyle,  and 
there  is  a  capillary  down  adhering  to  its 
bafe. 

This  Iree  grows  to  a  very  confiderable 
íize,  and  is  ramofe  and  fpreading  j  the 
bark  is  Tmooili ;  the  wood  firm,  an»!  palé- 
coloiired  j  and  the  leaves  are  very  large, 
of  a  palmafed  figure,  and  divided  into 
fix  or  fe  ven  parts  at  the  edge. 
PLANET,  planeta,  -nrXaviíl»:?,  a  celeftial 
body,  revolving  lound  the  fun  as  a  cc^n- 
ter,  and  continually  changing  its  pofi- 
tion,  with  refpefl  to  the  fixed  ftars  ; 
whence  the  ñame  planet,  which  ,is  a 
greek  word,  fignifying  wanderer. 
The  planets  are  ufually  diftinguiíhed  into 
primary,  and  fecondary.  The  primary 
ones,  cálled,  by  way  of  eminence,  jjja- 
nets,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round  ihe 
fun  as  a  center  j  and  the  fecondary  pla- 
nets, more  ufually  called  fatelliies*  or 
moóns,  are  ihofe  which  revolve  round  a 
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primary  planet  as  a  center,  and  con- 
fíantly  attend  it  in  its  revolulion  round 
the  fun.  See  Satellite,  and  MooN» 
The  primary  planets  are  again  diftín- 
guiíhed  into  fuperior  and  inferior.  The 
fijperior  planets,  are  thofe  furthcr  frona 
the  fun  thañ  .our  earth ;  as  mars,  Jú- 
piter, and  faturn  :  and  the  inferior  „!a- 
nets,  are  thofe  nearer  the  fun  than  our 
earth,  as  venus  and  mercury ;  for  the 
aftronomy,  and  other  peculiariiies,  of 
which,  fee  Mars,  Júpiter, 
Nature  of  //;^  P  L  a  N  E  t  s.  That  the 
planets  are  opake  bodies,  like  our  earth, 
appears  evident  for  the  following  rea- 
fon  s.  I.  Sin  ce  in  venus,  mercury,  and 
mars,  oniy  that  part  of  the  diík  illurhi- 
nated  by  the  fun,  is  found  to  íhine  ;  artd, 
again,  venus  and  mercury,  when  be- 
tween  the  earth  and  the  fun,  appear  like 
dark  fpots  or  macula?,  on  the  fun's  diík  ; 
it  is  evident,  that  mars,  venus,  and  mer- 
cury are  opake  bodies,  illuminated  with 
the  borrowed  light  of  the  fun.  And 
the  fame  appears  of  Júpiter,  from  its  be- 
ing  void  of  light  in  that  part  to  which 
ihe  ñiadow  of  the  fatellites  reaches,  as 
well  as  in  that  part  turned  from  the  fun  $ 
and  that  his  fatellites  are  opake,  and  ré- 
fle6l  the  fun's  light,  isabundantly  íhcwn, 
Wherpfore,  fince  faturn,  with  his  ring 
and  fatellites,  only  yield  a  faint  light, 
fainter  confiderably  thaii  that  of  the  fix- 
ed ftars,  though  thefe  be  vaftly  more  re- 
mote 5  and  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
planets !  ít  is  paft  doubt,  he  too,  with 
his  attendants,  are  opake  bodies.  2. 
Since  the  fun's  light  is  not  tranfmítted 
through  mercury  and  venus,  when  pla- 
ced againft  him,  it  is  plain  they  are 
denfe  opake  bodies;  which  is  likewife 
evident  of  Júpiter,  from  his  hiding  the 
fatellites  in  his  íhadowj  and  therefore, 
by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be  conduded 
of  faturn.  3.  From  the  variable  fpots 
in  venu?,  mars,  and  Júpiter,  it  is  evident 
thefe  planets  have  a  changeable  atmo» 
fphere;  which  changeable  atmofphere 
may,  by  a  like  argument,  be  inferred  of 
the  fatellites  of  jupiier,  and  therefore  by 
fimiliiudethe  fame  may  be  conduded  of 
the  other  planets.  4.  In  like  manner, 
from  thé  niountains  obferved  in  venus, 
the  fame  may  be  fuppofed  in  the  other 
planets,  5.  Since  then,  faturn,  Jupiier, 
both  iheir  fatellites,  mars,  venus,  and 
mercury,  are  opake  bodies,  íliining  with 
the  fun's  borrowed  light,  are  furniílied 
with  mountains,  and  encompaífed  with 
a  changeable  atmofphere }  they  have,  of 
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confequence,  waters,  feas,  as  well 
as  dry  lanti,  and  are  bodies  like  the 
moon,  and  therefore  like  the  earth. 
^  E.  D. 

And  henee,  it  feems  highiy  probable, 
that  the  other  planets  have  their  animal 
ínlhibitants,  as  well  as  our  earth. 
Motion  of  ibe  Planets,  Each  of  the 
jírimary  planets  bend  tluir  courfe  about 
the  center  of  the  fun,  and  are  acedera ted 
in  their  motions  as  ihey  approach  to  him, 
and  retarded  as  they  recede  from  him; 
fo  that  a  ray,  drawn  from  any  one  of 
them  to  the  fun,  always  defcribes  equal 
fpaccs,  or  áreas,  in  equal  times :  whence 
it  follows,  that  the  power  which  bends 
their  way  into  a  curve  line,  muft  be  di- 
re¿led  to  the  fun.  This  power  ís  no 
other  than  that  of  gravitation,  which  we 
have  already  proved  to  increáfe,  as  the 
fquare  of  the  planetas  diftance  from  the 
fun  decreafc!^.  See  the  anieles  Gravi- 
tation, Orbit,  fefr. 
But  the  uDÍverfality  oí"  this  law  ílill  far- 
ther  appears,  by  comparing  the  motions 
of  the  (iifferent  planets :  for  the  powtr 
which  afls  on  a  planet  near  the  fun,  is 
manifeftly  greater  than  that  whieh  a6ls 
on  a  plan»  t  more  remote  j  both  becaufe  it  ^ 
moves  with  greater  velocíty,  and  becaufe^ 
Jt  moves  in  a  leíTer  orbit,  which  has  more 
curvature,  and  feparates  farrher  from  its 
tangent,  in  ares  of  the  fame  length,  than 
in  a  greater  orbit.  By  comparing  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,  the  v<^lociiy  of  a  near- 
cr  planet  is  found  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  one  moré  remote,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  fquare -root  of  the  number  which  ex- 
prcffes  the  greater  diftance,  10  the  fquare- 
root  of  that  which  éxpreíTes  the  leífer  dif- 
tance; fo  that  if  one  planet  was  four 
times  farther  from  the  fun  than  another, 
the  velocity  of  the  firft  would  be  half  the 
velocity  of  the  latter ;  and  the  nearcr  pla- 
net would  defcribe  an  are  in  one  minute, 
equal  to  the  are  deferibed  by  the  olher 
planet  in  two  minutes:  and  tho' the  cur- 
vature of  the  orbits  was  the  fame,  the 
nearer  planet  would  defcribe,  by  its  gra- 
vity,  four  times  as  much  fpace,  as  the 
other  would  defcribe  in  the  fame  time; 
fo  that  the  gravity  of  the  nearer  planet 
would  appear  to  be  quadruple,  from  the 
confidtration  cf  its  greater  velocity  only. 
But  befides  this,  as  the  radius  of  the  léíTer 
orbit  is  fuppofed  to  be  four  times  lefs 
(han  the  radius  of  the  other,  the  leífer 
orbit  muft  be  four  times  more  curve ; 


fame  length,  will  be  four  times  farther 
below  the  tangentj  drawn  at  the  other 
extremity,  in  the  leífer  orbit  than  in  the 
greater;  fo  that,  thoiigh  the  velocities 
were  equal,  the  gravity  of  the  nearer 
planet  would,  on  this  account  only,  be 
found  to  be  quadruple.  Henee,  onboth 
thefe  accounts  togelher,  the  greater  ve- 
lociiy  of  the  nearer  planet,  and  the  great- 
er curvature  of  its  orbit,  its  gravity  to* 
vvards  the  fun  muft  be  fuppofed  íix- 
teen  times  greater,  though  its  diílance 
from  the  fun  is  only  four  times  lefs  than 
thatof  the  other;  that  is,  when  ihedif, 
tances  are  as  i  to  4.,  the  gravities  are  re» 
ciproeally  as  the  fquares  of  thefe  nurabew, 
or  as  16  to  I. 

And  in  the  fame  manner  as  this  principie 
governs  the  motions  of  the  primary  pla- 
nets of  the  great  folar  fyftem,  aás  at 
their  furfaces,  and  keeps  their  parts  to- 
gether;  fo  it  governs  alfo  the  motions  of 
the  fatellites,  or  fecondary  planets,  in 
the  leífer  fyftems  of  which  the  greater  is 
compofed,  and  is  extended  around  them, 
decreafing  in  the  fame  manner  as  ihe 
fquares  of  the  diftances  increafe.  Nay 
the  comets  feem  evidently  to  be  governed 
by  the  fame  law,  fince  they  defeend  wiih 
an  accelerated  motion,  as  they  approach 
towards  the  fun,  and  afcend  again  wiih 
a  retarded  motion,  bending  their  way 
about  the  fun,  and  defcribing  equal  areaj 
in  equal  times,  by  rays  drawn  from  ihein 
to  bis  center. 

For  the  various  fyftems  that  have'been 
formed  concerning  the  planets,  fee  tlit 
articles  Copernican,  Ptoleíjaic, 
Tychonic, 

And  as  to  their  diftances,  diameter?, 
orbits,  ínclinaiion  cf  their  orbits,  (¿c. 
they  will  be  found  uñder  the  articL- 
DisTANCE,  Diameter,  Orbit,  I.v 

CLINATION,  &C. 

PLANETARIUM,  an  aftronomical  ma- 
chine,  fo  called  from  its  reprefenting  the 
motions,  orbits,  &c,  of  the  planets, 
agreeably  to  the  copernican  fyftem.  })« 
the  article  COPERNICAN. 
The  planetarium    i?    more  generally 
known  by  the  ñame  orrery,  and  there- 
fore we  have  given  its  defcription  and 
ufe  under  th^ít  article.    See  OrRERY. 
PLANETARY,  fomething  relating  to  the 
planets.    See  the  arricie  Pl an  ET. 
Thus  we  meet  with   planetary  ilay?, 
hours,  yéars,  fyítems  &c.    See  the  ar- 
ticles Day,  HouR, 


and  the  extremity  of  a  fraall  are,  of  the  PLANIMETRY,  that  part  of  gcometry 
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whícli  confulers  lines  and  plain  figures, 
vitlioucconfidérin^  iheir  height  or  depth. 
See  the  aiticles  Triangle,  SquARE, 
SURVEYING,  &c, 

PLANISPHERE,  fignifies  a  proje^ion  of 
ihe  fphere,  and  its  various  circles  on  a 
plañe  j  in  which  fenfe  maps,  whereín  are 
exhibited  the  meridians,  and  other  circles 
of  the  rphere,  are  plan ¡fpheres.  See  the 
articles  Map,  Projection,  Circle, 
Sphere,  ^c,  ^ 

Planisphere,  ís  more  particularly  ufed 
for  an  aftronomícal  inílrument  ufed  in 
obferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies* 

It  confjíls  of  a  pro¡e6l¡on  of  the  celeftial 
fphere  upon  a  plañe,  reprefenting  the 
ftars,  conílellaiions,  ^c.  in  iheir  proper 
orderj  fom«  being  proje8ed  on  the  me- 
ridian,  and  others  on  the  equator, 
Among  all  thefe  planifpheres,  that  of 
M.  Caílini  feems  to  deferve  the  prefer- 
ence  :  it  is  compofed  of  two  circular, 
Init  unequal  plates,  A  and  B  (píate 
CCIir.  fig.  2.)  whereof  the  leaíl,  B,  is  fo 
fitted  within  the  other,  as  to  turn  round 
upüii  the  center,  whilll  the  larger  circle, 
A,  remains  immoveable.  On  the  lefler 
píate  are  delineated  the  conftellations  of 
the  norlhern  hemifphere,  with  its  fe  vera  I 
circles,  The  limb  of  the  inferior  píate, 
A,  is  divided  inio  three  hundred  and 
fixty  degrees,  and  into  twentv  -four  hours, 
which  are  reckoned  from  twelve  to  iwelve, 
and  each  hour  into  fixty  minutes.  Be- 
tween  the  two  oppofiie  hours,  twelve 
and  twelve,  is  extended  a  filver-thread, 
which  paíTing  over  the  center,  or  northcrn 
pole,  repieíénts  the  nieridian.  If  then 
the  Ibuih  point  be  turned  towaids  the 
obferver,  the  femi -circle  towards  the 
Icft  hand  will  be  the  eaft,  and  that  on  the 
right  the  weft ;  and  the  hours  on  the 
former  will  be  thofe  of  the  forenoon,  and 
the  hours  on  the  laticr  thofe  of  the  after- 
noon. 

V¡t  0/  the  Planisphere.  i.  To  repre- 
fent  the  face  of  the  heavens  for  any  day 
and  hour :  find,  on  the  leíTer  moveable 
píate,  the  month  and  day  propofed,  and 
turn  the  píate  till  the  given  day  of  the 
month  ftand  againft  the  hour  and  minute 
requiredj  and  the  píate  will  then  repre- 
fentthe  face  of  the  heavens,  by  íliewing 
what  ftars-  are  then  rifing  in  the  raeri- 
dian,  or  what  fetting.  s.  To  know 
at  what  hour  and  minute  any  ftar  rifes 
or  fets,  Éff,  Turn  the  moveable  píate,  till 
the  given  ftai*  reaches  the  horizon,  ealt  or 
weíl,  and  againíl  the  given  day,  on  the 
VOL,  III, 
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moveable  píate,  is  the  hour  and  minute 
on  the  exterior  or  immoveable  one  :  and 
in  the  fame  manner  may  moft  of  the 
problem?,  ufually  refolved  by  the  celeftial 
globe,  be  determined.  ^ 
Nauiical  Planisphere.  See  the  article 
Naútical. 

PLANO-CONCAVE,andPLANO-CONVEX- 

LENSES.  See  the  article  Lens. 
PLANT,  planta,  is  defined  to  be  an  or- 
ganical  body,  deftitute  of  fenfe  and  fpon- 
taneous  motion,  adhering  to  another  bo- 
dy in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  draw  from  it 
its  nourifliment,  and  having  power  of 
propagating  ítfelí  by  feeds. 
As  to  the  parts  of  which  a  plant  confifts, 
they  are  the  roor,  ftalk,  leaf,  flower, 
and  fruit.  See  RooT,  Stalk, 
Plant  and  vegetable  are  preity  near  terms 
fynonymous,  every  plant  being  a  vege- 
table. Now  Dr.  Bocrhaave  defines  a  vege» 
tableto  be  a  body  generated  of  the  earth, 
or  fomething  arifing  out  of  the  earth, 
to  which  it  adheres,  or  is  conn?6led,  by 
parts  called  root?,  through  which  it  re- 
ceives  the  matter  of  its  nourifiiment  and 
increafe  ;  and  confifts  of  ¡uices  and  veíTels 
fenfibly  diftinft  from  each  other  :  or,  a 
vegetable  is  an  organical  body,  compofed 
of  veífels  and  j uices  every  where  diftin- 
guiíluble  from  each  other  j  to  which  body 
grow  roots  or  parts,  whereto  it  adheres, 
and  from  which  it  derives  the  matter  of  . 
its  life  and  growth. 

This  definition  furniHies  a  juíl  and  ade- 
quate  idea  of  a  vegetable ;  for  by  its  con- 
fitting  of  diftinéí:  veflTelR  and  juices,  it  is 
diftinguiflied  from  a  foflil  j  and  by  v.s  ad- 
hering to  another  body,  fiom  v.hicfa  it 
derives  its  nouriíhment,  and  being  deAi- 
tute  of  fenfation,  it  is  fufficiently  diftiii- 
guiíhed  from  an  animal,  See  the  articJes 
FossiL  and  Animal. 
The  veíTels,  or  containing  parts  of 
plants,  confift  chiefly  of  earth,  bound 
or  conne6led  together  by  oil,  as  a  gluten  5 
which  being  exhaufted  by  fire,  air,  age, 
or  the  like,  the  plant  monlders,  or  re- 
turns  again  into  its  eanh  or  duíi :  but  ít 
muft  be  owned,  that  wat-r,  air,  filt, 
and  fulphur  or  oil,  are  likewife  conflitu- 
ent  parís  of  plants,  fmce  they  can  be  all 
obtamed  by  a  well  mannged  analyns, 
See  Air,  Water,  Salt,  ^c, 
The  root,  or  part  whereby  plants  ?re 
conne6led  to  their  mairix,  and  by  which 
they  receive  their  nutritious  juíce,  confiltií 
of  an  infinite  number  of  abforbent  veíTels, 
which  being  difncrfed  ihrough  the  inter- 
llices  of  tle  earth,  attraft  or  imbibe  the 
J4  juicea 
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jiikcsof  the  famej  confequently,  every 
thing  in  the  earth  that  is  diíToluble  ín 
water,  is  üable  to  be  imbibed,  as  air, 
falt,  oil,  and  fumes  of  minerals,  me- 
táis, &c.  and  of  thefe  plants  do  really 
confift. 

The  moiion  of  tliefe  nutritious  juices  is 
tiot  unlikc  ihat  of  the  blood  in  animáis, 
being  effeaed  by  the  aftion  of  the  air. 
The  difcovery  of  this  we  owe  to  the  ad- 
mirable Malpíghi,  who  firft  obferved, 
that  plants  confiít  of  two  feries  or  orders 
of  yeíTels :  i.  Such  as  receive  and  diltri- 
bute  the  alimentary  juices,  anfwering  to 
the  aiteries,  laíleals,  veins,  f^c,  of  ani- 
máis. 2.  The  tracheze,  or  air-veíTels, 
which  are  long  hojlow  pipes,  wberein 
air  is  commonly  received  and  expelled  ; 
that  is,  infpired  and  expired.  Henee  it 
foUows,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  muft 
have  a  ftrong  eíFeft  on  the  air  incluclsd 
jn  thefe  irachea^ ;  whence  arifes  a  perpe- 
tual fpnng  of  aílion,  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  juices  in  plants. 
For  ihe  botanical  diftribution  of  plants 
into  clart'es,  genera,  &c.  fee  the  articles 

BOTANY,  GENUS, 

And  as  to  the  elcments,  or  conftltueot 
partsof  plants,  they  will  be  found  under 
the  articles Element,  Oil,  Salt, 
Parajitical  Vthiirs.  See  Parasites, 
S¿f2fitivePLfiiir,  8ee  Sensitive. 
fqffíl  Plants,  ihofe  found  buried  in  the 
carth,  and  lodged  in  almoft  all  the  kínds 
oF  ttrata,  or  fubftances,  to  be  met  with 
there.  See  píate  CCIV. 
The  moft  frequent  foíTil  plants  are  the 
polypody,  fpleenwort,  nfmund,  tricho- 
manes,  and  the  fí-veial  larger  and  fmaller 
ferns;  but  befide  thefe  there  are  alfo 
found  pieces  oF  the  equifetums,  or  horfe- 
tail?,  and  joints  oF  the  ftellated  plants, 
as  the  clivers,  raadder,  and  the  like ; 
and  thefe  have  been  too  often  miftaken 
for  flowers.  Sometimes  there  are  alfo 
found  complete  graíTes,  or  parts  of  them ; 
as  alfj  reeds  and  other  water-planls  j 
fometimes  the  ears  of  corn,  and  not  un- 
írequenlly  the  twigs  or  bark,  and  im- 
preífions  of  the  bark,  and  fruit  of  ihe 
pine  or  fír-kind,  which  have  been,  from 
their  fcaly  appearance,  miítaken  for  the 
íkins  of  fiflies;  and  Ibmeiimes,  but  that 
ytiiy  rarely,  v/e  mcet  wrth  mofles  and  fea- 
piant?.  • 

Many  of  the  ferns,  not  unfrequenily 
found,  are  of  very  fmgular  kínds,  and 
fome  fpecies  yet-  unknovvn  to  us ;  and 
ihe  leaves  of  tome  appear  íet  at  regular 
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diftances,  wíth  round  protuberanccs  and 
cavities.  The  ftones  which  contain  thefe 
plants  fplit  readily,  and  are  often  found 
to  contain,  on  one  fide,  the  imprcflion 
of  the  plants  5  and  on  the  other  the  pro, 
minent  plant  itfelf :  and  befide  all  that 
have  been  mentioned,  there  have  been 
frequently  fuppofed  to  be  found  with  us 
ears  of  common  wheat,  and  of  the  maíz 
or  indian  corn  j  the  fíríl  being  in  reality 
no  other  tban  the  common  endmoft 
branches  of  the  firs,  and  the  other  ihe 
thicker  boughs  of  various  fpecies  of  that 
and  of  the  pine-kind,  with  their  leaves 
fallen  offi  íuch  branches,  in  fuch  a  (late, 
cannot  but  afford  many  irregular  tuber- 
cles  and  papillas,  and  in  fome  fpecies, 
fuch  as  are  more  regularly  difpofed. 
Thefe  are  the  kinds  moft  obvious  in 
England  ;  and  thefe  are  either  immerfed 
in  the  flaty  ftone  which  conft ¡tutes  ihc 
whole  ftrata,  or  in  flatted  nodules,  ufu- 
aliy  of  about  three  inches  broad,  which 
readily  fplit  into  two  pieces  on  being 
ftiuck, 

Though  thefe  feem  the  only  fpecies  of 
plants  found  with  us,  yet  in  Germany 
there  are  many  others,  and  thofe  found 
in  difffrent  fubftances.  A  whitiíli  ftone, 
a  littie  harder  than  chalk,  frequently 
contains  them  :  they  are  found  alfo  often 
in  a  grey  flaty  ftone,  of  a  nrmer  texturc; 
not  unfrequently  in  a  blackifti  one  \  aniJ, 
at  times,  in  many  others.  Ñor  are  the 
bodies  themfelves  lefs  various  here  than 
the  matter  in  which  they  are  contained; 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  among  which  thofe  oF  the 
willcjw,  poplar,  whitethorn,  and  pcar- 
trees,  are  the  moft  common  j  fmali 
branches  of  box,  leaves  of  the  olive  trec, 
and  ftaiks  of  garden-thynie,  are  alfo 
found  there  5  and  fometimes  ears  of  the 
various  fpecies  of  corn,  and  the  larger  as 
well  as  the  fmaller  moíTes  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Thefe  feem  the  tender  vegetables,  or  her« 
baceous  plants,  certainly  found  thus  im- 
merfed in  hard  ftone,  and  buried  at  great 
depths  in  the  earth ;  others  of  many  kinda 
there  are  alfo  named  by  authors,  but  as 
in  bodies  fo  imperfcóF,  errors  are  eafily 
fallen  into,  thefe  feem  all  that  can  be 
afcertained  beyond  mere  conjeélure. 
PLANTA,  in  anatomy,  tlie  fole  of  the 

foot.    See  the  article  FooT. 
PLANT AGO,  thePLANTAIN  TREE,ís 

botany.    See  the  next  article* 
PLANT AIN,  plantado,   ia  botany,  a 
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plánt  of  the  tetrandría  monogynia  clafs, 
the  flower  whcreof  confiíls  of  one  petal, 
ufually  wide  expanded  at  Jhe  mouth, 
and  with  the  limb  divided  into  four  oval 
fegments  :  the  fruit  is  a  bilocular  capfule, 
of  an  ovated  figure,  containíng  a  grcat 
manyobloDg  feeds, 

The  root,  leaves,  and  feeds  of  plantaín, 
are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  reckoned  cool- 
ing  and  aftríngent ;  being  much  recom- 
mended  in  fluxes  of  all  kinds,  particu- 
larJy  haemorrhages,  whether  from  the 
nofe,  mouth,  or  uterus.  It  is  likewife  ac- 
counted  a  great  healer  of  freíli  wounds. 
Ribwort,  and  bucks-horn  planiain,  are 
tvvo  fpecies  of^  and  agree  with,  plantaín 
in  virtues. 

/Tfl/fr-PLANTAiN,  ranunculus*  See  the 
article  Ranunculus. 

PLANTARIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
exienfor-murdes  of  the  foot,  which  has 
its  origin  from  the  interior  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal  condyie. 

PLANTATION,  in  the  Weft-Tndies,  de- 
notes a  fpot  of  ground  which  a  planter 
or  perfon,  arrived  in  a  new  colony, 
pilches  on  to  cultívate  for  hís  own  ufe,  or 
is  aíligned  for  that  purpofe.  However, 
the  lerm  plantation  is  often  ufed  in  a  fy- 
nonymous  fenfe  with  colony.  See  the 
anide  Colony. 

The  britifli  plantatíons  in  America,  are, 
befides  the  iílands  of  Jamaica,  Barba- 
does,  &c,  thofe  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
Jand,  New-England,  New-York,  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  Penfylvania,  New- 
Scoiland,  Éff.  See  Virginia, 
By  ftat.  la  Car.  II.  and  11  and  12 
Will.  III.  all  governors  of  the  planta- 
tíons are,  at  their  entrance,  to  take  an 
oath,  that,  to  their  utmoft,  they  íliall  fee 
the  afts  of  padiament  made  concerning 
ihe  faid  colonies  put  in  executíon  ;  and 
on  failure,  complaint  being  made  to  the 
king,  fuch  a  governor  is  to  be  removed, 
and  forfeit  the  fum  of  one  thoufand 
pounds.  If  any  governor,  deputy-go- 
vernor,  feff ,  opprefs  any  of  the  king's 
íubjefts  under  their  government,  or  aft 
any  ways  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  or  in  forcé  within  their  govern- 
ments,  &c,  it  íhall  be  determined  in  the 
court  bf  king's  bench  in  Engiand,  and 
the  fdme  puniíliment  infl¡6led  as  ufual  for 
fuch  offences  in  Engiand. 
And  by  7  and  8  Will.  líl.  all  laws, 
cuítoms,  &c.  praílifed  in  any  of  the 
plantations  that  are  repugnant  to  any 
laws  alrcady  made,  or  to  any  law  here- 
aficr  to  be  made,  relating  to  thofe  plan- 


tatíons, are  declared  nuil  and  void.  Añd 
all  places  of  truft  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
relating  to  the  treafury,  in  any  iíland  or 
colony,  íhall  be  held  by  native-born  fub- 
jeéls  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  of 
the  faíd  colonies.  Alfo  all  perfons,  claim- 
ing  any  right  in  any  of  them,  íhall  not 
difpofe  of  ihe  fame  to  any  but  natural 
born  fubjefls ;  and  all  governors  ap- 
pointed  by  fuch  proprielors,  íhall  be  ap- 
proved  by  his  majefty,  and  take  the 
oaths  accordingly. 

By  5  Geo.  IF.  c.  7.  all  real  eftates  in  the 
plantations  íhall  be  chargeable  with  all 
juft:  debts  whaifoever,  and  fubjeél  to  the 
like  remedies  and  proceedings  as  in 
Engiand.  And  for  the  more  eafy  re- 
covery  of  debts  in  the  colonies,  in  which 
any  perfon  refiding  in  Great-Britain  íhall 
be  party,  fuch  debt  may  be  proved. 
Here  an  oath  btfore  any  chief  magiíhate 
near  where  the  perfon  íhall  refide;  and 
being  certified  under  the  common  feal  of 
the  city  or  town,  íliall  be  of  the  fame 
forcé  as  if  the  perfon  had  appeared  in 
open  court,  or  upon  commiífion. 
By  6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  all  fugars  and  pa- 
neles of  the  produ61:  of  any  plantation 
not  imder  his  majelty's  dominión,  im- 
poned into  any  of  his  majeíly's  planta- 
tions, íhall  pay  five  íhillings  for  every 
hundred  weight ;  and  for  all  rum,  or 
fpirits  of  foreign  produce,  nine  pence  per 
gallón  ;  and  for  molaífcs,  fix  pence  per 
gallón.  And,  on  importation,  an  entry 
íhall  be  made  by  the  proper  officers, 
and  the  duties  paid  down  in  ready  mo- 
ney  before  landing  the  goods,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture.  And  by  the  fame  aól,  fu- 
gars, rum,  &c,  not  the  produce  of  bri- 
liíli  plantations,  are  prohibited  tp  be  im* 
ported  into  Ireland. 

By  5  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  no  hats  or  felts: 
íhall  be  exported  from  one  britiíh  plan- 
tation to  another,  on  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  and  forfeiture  of  the  goods  ^ 
and  perfons  aiding  and  aíTifting  therern, 
íhall  forfeit  forty  pounds.  This  ftatuie 
alfo  regulates  the  trade  of  felt-maklng, 
Gff .  and  no  perfon  íhall  rctain  in  the  faid 
artany  negro,  on  forfeiture  of  five  pounds 
for  every  month. 

For  oiher  regulations  concerning  the 
britiíh  plantations  and  the  trade  to  and 
from  them,  fee  Naval  Affairs. 
By  a  proclamatton  of  queen  Anne's,  the 
currency  of  the  foreign  coins,  in  the 
plantations,  was  fettied  as  folio ws;  Se- 
ville  pieces  of  eight,  oíd  píate,  feven- 
teen  penny-weight  twelve  grains,  at 
14  Q^^  four 
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four  íhillings    and    fixpence;  Seville 
pieces  of  eight,  new  píate,  fourteen 
penny  weighf,  at   three   íliillings  and 
feven  pence  farthing  5  México  pieces  of 
eight,    le  venteen  penny -vveight  twelve 
grains,at  four  íliílHngs  and  fix  pence,  pil- 
lar pieces  of  eight,   fev?nteen  penny- 
weight,  twelve  grains,  at  four  íhillings 
and  fix  pence  three  farthingsi  Perú  pieces 
of  eight,  cid  pbte,   feventeen  penny- 
weight  twelve  grains,  at  four  íhillings  and 
five  pence  ;  crofs-dollarj?,  eighteen  pen- 
ny-weipht,  at  four   íhillings  and  four 
pence  three  f  ^fhings;  ducatoons  of  Flan- 
ders,  twenty  penny-weight  and  twenty- 
one  grains  at  five  íhillings  and  fix  pence ; 
ccus,  or  crowns  of  Frunce,  feventeen  pen- 
ny- vveight  twelve  grains,  at  four  íhillings 
and  fix  pence ;  cruladoes  of  Portugal, 
eleven  penny-weíght  four  grains,  at  two 
íliillings  and  ten  pence  farihing  j  three 
guilder  pieces  of  Holland,  twenty  pen- 
ny-weight  and  feven  grains,  atfive  íhil- 
lings and  two  pence  farthing;  cid  rix- 
dollars  of  the  empire,  eighteen  penny- 
weiaht  and  ten  grains,  at  four  ílaillings 
and  fix  pencej  and  the  halves,  quarters, 
and  oiher  parts  in  proportion  to  iheir  de- 
nominations,  and  light  pieces  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight. 
Strengtb  of  the  briiifi  Plantations.  The 
encioachment^  of  the  French  upon  the 
britiíh  plantations,  th(ÍÍJumher  of  whofe 
inhabitants  is  more  than  three  times  that 
of  French  boih  in  Canadá  and  Louifiana 
put  tcgether,  is  certainly  a  very  great  in- 
dignity  oífered  to  his  majefty  and  the  na- 
ilon j  efpecially  fince  theEnglifli  planted 
and  improved  them,  from  the  fea-coafts 
almoít  up  to  the  fources  of  the  largeíl  ri- 
vers,  by  the  confentof  the  natives,  whofe 
lands  they  have  aélually  purchafed  and 
paid  for  j  and  whofe  traffic  we  may  be 
entirely  deprived  of,  if  the  French  do  not 
meet  with  an  cffeftual  check  j  which, 
could  proper  meafures  be  taken  to  make 
the  feveral  colonies  of  New  England, 
Nevr  York,  New  Jerfey,  Penfilvania, 
Maryland,   Virginia,  and  North  and 
South  Carolina  aél  in  concert,  may  very 
eafily  be  done  :  but  the  mifchief  is,  all 
thefe  colonies  are  independent  on  each 
other,  and  have  different  views  and  in- 
terefts ;  which  makes  it  next  to  im- 
poíFible  to  draw  any  confiderable  bo- 
dy  of  forces  together  on  an  emergency, 
though  the  fafety  and  prefervation,  not 
cnly  of  any  particular  colony,  but  of  all 
the  britiíli  plantations  on  the  american 
continent,  were  everfo  nearly  concerned* 


To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  fomc 
have,  with  the  utmoít  deference  to  bis 
majefty   and   his    minifters,  propofed, 
that  all  the  colonies  appertaining  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  on  the  northern 
continent  of  America,  be  united  under 
a  legal,   regular,   and  íirra  eftabliíh- 
ment ;  and  that  a  lieutenant-general  be 
appointed,  to  whom  the  governors  of 
each  province  íliall  be  fubordiuate  r  alfo 
that  an  aíTembly  compofed  of  a  certain 
numher  of  deputies  from  each  province, 
íhall  have  power  to  fettle  and  appoint 
what  quotas  or  proportions  of  men,  mo- 
ney,  &c.  each  province  is  to  raife  fcr 
their  mutual  defence  5  and  if  neceíTary, 
for  ofFence  and  invaíion  of  their  ene- 
mies  ;  in  all  which  cafes,  the  lieutenant  or 
governor  general  is  to  have  a  negative, 
but  not  to  ena6l  any  thing  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  raajority  of  them. 
Such  a  coalition,  tempered  with,  and 
founded  on  prudence,  moderation  and 
juftice,  could  not  fail  to  lay  a  lalling  and 
fure  foundation  of  fuch  ftrength  and  pro- 
fperity,  as  would  enable  the  plantations 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  their  entei- 
prizing  and  ambitious  neighbours. 
PLANTING,  in  agriculture  and  garden» 
ing,  is  fetting  a  tree  or  plant  taken  from 
its  proper  place,  in  a  new  hole  or  pit; 
throwing  freíh  earth  over  its  root,  and 
filling  up  the  hole  to  the  level  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground. 
The  firft  thing  in  planting  is  to  prepare 
the  ground  before  the  trees  or  plants  are 
taken  out  of  the  earth,  that  they  may 
remain  out  of  the  ground,  as  íhort  a 
time  as  poífible,  and  the  next  is  to 
take  up  the  trees  or  plants  in  order  to 
their  being  tranfplanted.    In  takingup 
the  trees,  carefully  dig  away  the  earth 
round  the  roots,  fo  as  to  come  at  their 
feveral  parts  to  cut  them  offj  for  if  they 
are  torn  out  of  the  ground  without  care, 
the  roots  will  be  broken  and  bruifed  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  trees.  When  you 
have  t?.ken  them  up,  the  next  thing  isto 
prepare  them  for  planting  hy  pruning 
the  roots  and  heads.  And  íirft,  as  to  the 
roots;  all  the  fmall  fibres  are  to  be  cut 
off,  as  near  to  the  place  from  whencc  \ 
they  are  produced,  as  may  be,  except  f 
they  are  lo  be  replanted  immediately  af-  ' 
ter  they  are  taken  up.    Then  prune  off  ■ 
all  the  bruifed  or  broken  roots,  all  fuch  j 
as  are  irregular,  and  crofs  each  other,  \ 
and  all  downright  roots,  efpecially  ¡n  ' 
fruit-trees  :  íhorten  the  larger  roots  ifl 
proportion  to  the  age,  the  ftrength,  and 
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nature  of  the  trees  5  obfervíng  that  the 
wainut,  mulberry,  and  fome  other  tender- 
rooted  kinds  íhould  not  be  prunned  fo 
clofeas  the  more  hardy  forts  of  fruit  and 
foreft-trees  :  in  young  fmit  trees,  fuch  as 
pears,  apples,  plumbs,  peaches,  &c,  that 
are  ene  year  cid  from  the  time  of  their 
budding  or  grafting,  the  roots  may  be 
left  only  abou,t  eight  or  nine  inches 
long ;  but  ín  older  trae?,  they  muíl  be 
Icft  of  a  much  greater  length:  but  this 
js  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  larger 
rools ;  for  the  fmall  ones  muft  be  chiefly 
cut  quite  our,  or  vruned  very  fliort. 
The  next  thing  is  the  pruning  of  their 
heads,  which  muft  be  differently  per- 
formed  in  difFerent  trees ;  and  the  defígn 
of  the  trees  muft  alfo  be  confidered  : 
thus,  if  they  are  deíigned  for  walJs  or 
efpaliers,  it  is  beft  to  plant  them  with  the 
greateft  part  of  their  heads,  which  íhould 
remain  on  till  they  begin  to  ftio.ot  in  the 
fpring,  when  ihey  muft  be  cut  down  to 
five  or  fix  eyes,  at  the  fame  time  taking 
care  not  to  difturb  the  roots.  But  if  the 
tives  are  defigned  for  ftandards,  you 
íliould  prune  off"  all  ihc  fmall  branches 
dofe  to  the  place  where  they  are  pro- 
duced,  as  alio  the  irregular  ones  which 
crofs  each  other  j  and  after  having  dif- 
placed  thcí'e  branches,  you  íhould  alfo 
cut  ofF  all  íuch  parts  of  branches,  as 
have  by  any  accident  been  broken  or 
wounded  5  but  by  no  means  cut  off  the 
main  leading  ílioots  which  are  neceíTary 
to  attraól  the  fap  from  the  root,  and 
thereby  promote  ihe  grawth  of  the  tree. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  trees  for  plant- 
ing,  you  muíl  now  proceed  to  place  them 
in  ihe  earthj  but  firft  íf  the  trees  have  R 
been  long  out  of*  t-he  ground,  fo  that  the 
fibres  of  the  roots  are  dried,  place  them 
eight  or  ten  hours  in  water,  before  they 
are  planted,  with  their  heads  ereft,  and 
the  roots  only  immerfed  iherein,  which 
wiil  fwell  the  dried  veíiels  of  ihe  roots, 
and  prepare  them  to  imbibe  nouriíhment 
from  the  earth.  In  planting  them,  great 
regard  íliould  be  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil ;  for  if  that  be  cold  and  moift, 
the  trees  íliould  be  planted  very  ílial- 
low ;  and  if  it  be  a  hard  rock  or  gra- 
vel,  it  will  be  belter  to  raile  a  hill  of 
carth  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted, 
than  to  (tig  into  the  rock  or  gravel,  and 
fill  it\ip  with  earth,  as  is  too  onen  prac- 
tifed,  by  which  means  the  Irees  are  plant- 
ed, as  it  were  in  a  tub,  and  have  bul  lit- 
tle  room  to  extend  their.  roots.  The 
next  thing  to  be  obferved  is^  to  place  the 
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trees  In  the  hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  roots  may  be  about  the  fame  depth  in 
the  ground,  as  before  they  were  taken 
iip:  thcn  break  the  earth  íine  with  a 
fpade,  and  fcatter  it  into  the  hole,  fo 
that  it  may  fall  in  between  every  root, 
that  ihere  may  be  no  hollownefs  in  the 
earth:  ihen  having  filled  up  the  hole, 
gently  tread  down  the  earth  vvith  your 
feet,  but  do  not  mske  it  too  hard  j  which 
is  a  great  fault,  efpecially  if  the  ground 
be  ftrong  or  wet.  Having  thus  planted 
the  trees,  they  íliould  be  taftened  to 
ftakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  prevent 
their  being  difplaced  by  the  wind,  and 
fome  mulch  laid  about  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  their  roots :  as  lo  fuch  as 
are  planted  againft  walls,  their  roots 
Ihould  be  placed  about  five  or  íix  inches 
from  the  wall,  to  which  their  heads 
íliould  be  nailed  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  up  by  the  wind.  The  feaíbns  for 
planting  are  various,  according  ro  the 
different  forts  of  trees,  or  the  foil  ín  which 
they  arQ  planted :  for  the  trees  whofe  leaves 
fall  ofF  in  winter,  the  beft  time  is  the 
beginning  of  Oélober,  provided  ihe  foil 
be  dryj  but  if  it  be  a  vei'y  wet  foil  it  is 
better  to  defer  it  till  the  latter  end  of  Fe- 
bruary,  or  the  beginning  of  March  5  and 
for  many  kinds  of  evergreens,  the  begin- 
ning of  April  is  by  far  the  beft  feafon  ; 
though  they  may  be  fafély  removed  at 
Midfummer,  provided  they  are  not  to  be 
carried  very  far  j  but  you  íliould  alvvays 
make  choice  of  a  cloudy  wet  feafon, 
For  other  obfervations  on  planting,  fea 
the  articles  Nursery,  Kitchen  Gar- 

DEN,  OrCHARD,  GROVE,  &c. 

ewrfe  Planting,  a  method  of  planting 
in  which  the  natural  poíition  of  the  plant, 
or  ílioot  is  inverted  j  the  branches  being 
fet  into  the  earth,  and  the  root  reared  in- 
to the  air,  Dr.  Agrícola  mentions  thís 
monftrous  method  of  planting,  vv'hich 
be  found  to  fucceed  very  well,  in  moíl 
or  all  forts  of  fruit  trees,  timber  trees, 
Éff,  Bradley  affirms  that  he  has  feen  a 
lime  tree  in  Holland  growing  with  its 
firft  roots  in  the  air,  which  had  íliot  out 
branches  in  great  plenty,  at  the  fame 
time  that  ¡ts  firft  branches  produced  root« 
and  fi;d  the  tree.  Mr.  Fairchild,  of 
Hoxton,  has  praílifed  the  fame  with  us, 
and  gives  the  following  dire6\ions  for 
performing  it :  niake  choice  of  a  young 
tree  of  one  ílioot,  of  alder,  elm,  willow, 
or  any  other  tree  that  eafily  takes  root  by 
laying;  bend  the  íhoot  gently  down  into 
the  earth,  and  fo  let  it  remain  till  it  has 
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fakcn  root  Then  dig  abeut  the  firft 
root,  and  raife  it  gemly  out  of  the 
ground,  till  the  ftem  be  nearly  upright, 
and  ftake  it  up,  Then  prune  the  roots, 
nowereéled  ¡n  the  aír,  from  the  bruifes 
and  wounds  they  received  in  being  dug 
tip,  and  anoint  the  pruncd  parts  with  a 
compofition  of  two  ounces  of  turpen- 
tine,  four  ounces  of  tallow,  and  foiir 
ounces  of  bees  wax  melted  together  and 
applied  pretty  warm,  Afterwards  prune 
ofF  all  the  buds  or  íhoots  that  are  upon 
the  ftenf),  and  diefs  the  wounds  with  the 
fame  compofition,  toprevent  any  collate- 
ral  íhootings,  that  míght  fpoii  thebeauty 
of  the  ftem. 

PlaNTing,  in  archite¿lure,  the  laying 
the  firft  courfe  of  ftones,  in  the  founda- 
tíons  of  buildings»    See  Foundation» 

PLASENDAL,  a  fortrefs  of  Flanders, 
three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oftend. 

PLASHiNG  of  qu'ickfet-ñedgeSf  an  opera- 
tion  very  neceíTary  to  promote  the  growth 
and  continuance  of  oíd  hedges.  See  the 
article  Hedge. 

It  is  performed  in  this  manner :  the  oíd 
ílubs  niuft  be  cut  ofF,  éff.  *within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  ground,  and  the  beít 
and  longeft  of  the  middle  fjzcd  ílioots 
muft  be  left  to  lay  down.    Some  of  the 
ftrongeft  of  thefe  muft  alfo  be  left  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  ftakes.    The.'e  are  to 
be  cut  ofF  to  the  height  at  which  ihe  hedge 
is  intended  to  be  left;  and  they  are  to 
lland  at  ten  foot  diftance  one  from  ano- 
ther  :  when  there  are  not  proper  íhoots 
for  thefe  at  the  due  diílances,  their  places 
muft  be  fupplied  with  common  ftakes  of 
dead  wood.  Tlie  hedges  ís  tobe  firft  thin- 
ned,  by  cutting  away  all  but  thofe  ílioots 
which  are  intended  to  be  ufed  either  as 
ftakes,  or  the  other  work  cf  the  plaíhing; 
the  ditch  is  to  be  cleaned  out  with  the 
fpade:  and  it  muft  be  now  dug  as  at 
íírft,  with  íloping  íides  each  way  j  and 
when  there  is  any  cavily  on  the  bank  on 
which  the  hedge  grows,  or  the  earth  has 
been  waíhed  away  from  the  roots  of  the 
íhrubs,  it  is  to  be  made  gcod  by  facing 
it,  as  they  exprefs  it,  with  the  mould 
dug  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ditch  ; 
all  the  reft  of  the  earth  dug  out  of  the 
ditch  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  the  owner  íliould  look  care- 
fully  into  it  that  this  be  done  j  for  the 
workmen,  to  fpare  tbemfelves  trouble, 
are  apt  to  throw  as  much  as  they  can 
«pon  the  face  of  the  bank  5  which  being 
by  this  means  overloaded,  is  foon  waíli- 
ed  ofT  into  the  ditch  again,  and  a  very 
9 


great  part  of  the  work  undone  ;  where- 
as  what  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  bank 
always  remains  there,  and  makes  a  good 
fence  of  an  indiíFerent  hedge. 
In  the  plaíhing  the  quick,  two  extremes 
are  to  be  avoided ;  thefe  are,  the  laying 
ittoolow,  and  the  laying  it  toothick: 
this  makes  the  fap  run  all  into  the  ílioots, 
and  leaves  the  plaíhes  without  fufficient 
nouriíhment ;  which,  with  the  thicknefs 
of  the  hedge,  fínally  kilb  them.  The 
othér  extreme  of  laying  them  too  high, 
is  equally  to  be  avoided  5  for  this  carrics 
up  all  the  nouriíliment  into  the-  plaflitj, 
and  fo  makes  the  íhoots  fmali  and  weak 
at  the  bottom,  and,  confequently,  the 
hedge  thin.   This  is  a  common  error  ¡n 
thenorthof  England.    The  beíl  hedges 
made  any  where  in  England,  are  thofe 
in  Hertfordíhire  5  for  they  are  plaíhed  in 
a  middle  way  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  the  cattle  are  by   that  preventcd 
bolh  from  croping  the  young  iliooís, 
and  from  going  through  5  and  a  new 
arid  vigorous  hedge  foon  forms  itfelf. 
When  the  ílioot  is  bent  down  that  is  in. 
tended  to  be  plaíhed,  it  muft  be  cut  half 
way  through  with  the  bilí:  the  cut  mull 
be  given  floping,  fomewhat  downward?, 
and  then  it  is  to  be  wounded  abcut  thí 
ftakes,  and  after   this  its  fuperílucus 
branches  are  to  be  cut  ofF,  as  they  fland 
out  at  the  fides  of  the  hedge.    If  for  the 
firft  ycar  or  two  the  field  where  a  new 
hedge  is  made  can  be  ploughed,  it 
will  thrive  the  better  for  it  j  but  if  ihe 
ftubs  are  very  oíd,  it  is  beft  to  cut  them 
quite  down,  and  to  fecure  them  with 
good  dead  hedges  on  both  fide?,  till  the 
íhoots  are  grown  up  from  them  ílrong 
enough   to  plafti ;  and  wherever  void 
fpaces  are  feen,  new  fets  are  to  be  planitd 
to  fill  them  up.    A  new  hedge  raiíed 
from  fets  in  the  common  way,  generally 
requircs  plaftiing  about  eight  or  nine 
years  after. 
PL ASTER,  emplajirunij  in  pharmacy, 
is-  defined  to  be  an  external  applica* 
tion,  of  a  harder  confiftence  than  our 
ointments :  thefe  are  to  be  fpread  ac- 
cording  to  the  different  circumftances  of 
the  wonnd,   place,  or  patient,  either 
upon  linen  or  leather.    If  the  part  up- 
on which  they  are  to  be  laid  be  naturally 
hairy,  it  muft  be  íliaved  5  but  ihat  they 
may  ftick  the  better,  the  natural  íhape  of 
the  part  muft  be  confulted,  and  the  pla^ 
fter  fpread  and  formed  accordingly,  ei- 
ther round,  fquare,  triangular,  ellipti- 
cal,  in  a  lunar  fornij  or  in  fliape  of  the 
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Jctter  T,  Some  alfo  are  divíded  at  both 
€nds,  and  oihers  are  perforated  in  the 
niiddle;  thefe  lalt  are  of  frequent  ufe 
jn  íraélures  attended  with  a  wpund  5 
for  by  ihis  contrivance  the  wound  may 
be  clepnfed  and  dreíTed  wiihout  renríoving 
the  plafter.  Thefe  plafters  are  of  difFe- 
rent  forms,  according  to  the  part  they 
are  híd  on  ;  but  they  are  ufually  fquare, 
or  round  ;  and  indeed  there  is  almoft  no 
part  of  the  body  vvhich  a  plafter  of  one 
of  thofe  forms  may  not  be  made  to  ferve 
for,  if  it  be  notched  about  the  edges  with 
a  pair  of  fciífars,  See  píate  CCII.  fíg.  2. 
The  ufes  of  plafters  arevarious;  they 
are  ferviceable  in  fecuring  the  dreíTings, 
they  alfü  forward  the  maturation  of  the 
pus,  agglutinate  and  heal  wounds,  unite 
broken  bones,  heal  burns,  afíuage  paín, 
and  ftrengthen  weak  parts. 
The  common  plafter  ís  made  by  boiling 
one  gallón  of  oil- olive,  with  five  pounds 
of  iitharge  finely  powdered,  in  about  a 
quartof  water,  over  a  genlle  fire,  and 
continually  ftirring  them,  till  the  oil  and 
Iitharge  are  united,  and  the  whole  ac- 
quires  the  confiítence  of  a  phfter. 
The  qiíickíilver  plafter  is  made  thus  : 
Take  of  the  common  plafter  one  poiind, 
of  quickfilver  ihree  ounces,  and  ofthe 
fimple  balfam  of  fiilphur  a  dram  5  and, 
laftiy,  let  them  be  incorporated. 
A  cephalic  is  ordered  by  the  college  to 
be  made  out  of  two  pounds  of  burgundy 
pitch,  one  pound  of  foft  labdanum,  and 
yellow  rofin  and  yellow  wax,  of  each 
four  ounces  5  one  ouncc  of  what  is  called 
the  expreíTed  oil  of  mace  :  the  pitch,  ro- 
ün,  and  wax  being  firft  melted  together, 
add  fírft  the  labdanum,  and  then  the  oil 
of  mace. 

A  ftrengthening  plafter  is  made,  by  ad- 
ding  to  two  pounds  of  the  common  pla- 
fter melted,  halfa  pound  of  frankinccnfe, 
and  three  ounces  of  dragonas  blood,  both 
reduced  to  powder. 

A  drawing  plafter  ¡s  made  thus  :  Take 
yellow  rofin  and  yellow  wax,  of  each 
three  pounds;  of  tried  mutton-fuet  one 
pound  5  mt'lt  all  togtther,  and  ftrain  the 
mixture  for  ufe. 

The  Miftering  plafter  is  made  thus : 
Take  of  the  drawing  plafter  two  pounds, 
of  cantharides  one  pound,  of  vinegar 
half  a  pint ;  the  plafter  being  melted,  a 
little  before  it  hardens,  fprínkle  in  the 
cantharides,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der; then  add  the  vinegar,  and  beat  ali 
well  together. 

There  ate  fcverai  other  forms  of  plafters, 


for  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the 
difpenfatories.  é 
Plaster,  among  builders,  Éfr.  The 
plafter  of  paris  is  a  preparation  oF  feveral 
fpecies  of  gypfums,  dug  near  Mont 
Maitre,  a  village  in  the  neíghbourhood 
of  Paris;  whence  the  nam*e.  See  the 
article  Gypsum. 

The  beft  fort  is  hard,  white,  fhiníng, 
and  marbly ;  known  by  the  ñames  of 
plafter-ftone,  or  parget  of  Mount  Maitre* 
It  will  neither  give  fire  with  fteel,  ñor 
ferment  with  aqua  fortis,-  but  very  freely 
and  réadily  calcines  in  the  fire,  inio  a  ve- 
ry fine  plafter;  the  ufe  of  which  in  build- 
ing,  and  caftino^  ftatues,  is  well  known. 
See  the  article  Stucco. 
As  the  modern  tafte  runs  greatly  into 
plaftering,  it  were  to  be  wiftied  that  this 
art  could  be  brought  to  its  antient  per- 
feólion.  The  plafters  of  the  Romans 
vverc  exceedirig  durable;  witnefs  feveral 
yards  of  it  ftill  to  be  found  on  the  top 
of  the  pont  de  Garde,  near  Nifmes.  At 
Venice  they  ufe  a  very  durable  plafter  ; 
but  as  the  fecret  of  preparing  ir,  is  not. 
known  among  us,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  whether  fuch  a  fubftance 
might  not  be  made  by  boiling  the  pow- 
der of  gypfum  dry  over  the  fire,  for  it 
will  boil  in  the  manner  of  water;  and 
when  thls  boiling  or  recalcining  was 
over,  the  mixing  with  ¡t  refin,  or  pitch, 
or  both  together,  with  common  fulphur, 
and  the  powder  of  fea-íhells,  If  thefe 
were  all  mixed  together,  and  the  water 
added  to  it  hot,  and  the  matter  all  kept 
hot  upon  the  fire  till  the  ínftant  of  its  be- 
ing ufed,  fo  that  it  might  be  laid  on  hot, 
it  is  pofl;ble  this  fecret  might  be  hit  upon. 
Wax  and  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  alfo 
tried  as  additions?  thefe  being  the  com- 
mon ingredients  in  fuch  cements  as  we 
ha  ve  accounts  of  are  the  firmeft.  Strong 
ale-wort  ís  by  fome  direfled  to  be  ufed, 
inftead  of  water,  to  make  mortar  of 
lime-ftone  be  of  a  more  than  ordjnary 
ftrength.  It  is  poífible,  that  the  ufe  of 
this  tenacious  liquor  in  the  powdered  in- 
gredients cf  ihis  piopofed  plafter,  might 
greatly  add  to  their  foHdity  and  firmnefs. 
PLASTIC,  7r7.apx(S)-,  denotes  a  thing  en- 
dued  with  a  formative  power,  or  a  fa- 
culty  of  forming  or  faftiioning  a  mafs  of* 
matter,  afte'r  the  Ükenefs  of  a  living  be- 
ing y  fuch  a  virtuejas  fome  of  the  antient 
epicureaos,  and  perhaps  the  peripatética 
too,  imagined  to  refide  in  the  earih,  or, 
at  leaft,  to  have  antiently  refided  iherein, 
by  means  whereof,  and  without  any  ex- 
traofdinary 
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traorJínary  interventíon  of  a  crcator,  ít 
,  put  forth  plants,  &c,    Some  of  them  , 
íeem  to  be  of  opinión,  that  animáis  and 
even  man  himlélf,  was  the  eíFeól  of  this 
plaftic  power, 

PLASTICE,  the  plástic  art,  a  branch 
of  fculpture,  being  ihe  art  of  forming 
figures  of  men,  birds,  beafts,  fiíhes,  &c, 
in  plafter,  clay,  ftuc,  or  the  like.  See 
the  article  Sculpture. 
Plaftice  differs  from  carving,  in  that 
here  the  figures  are  made  by  the  addition 
of  what  is  wanting  ;  but  in  carving  al- 
waysby  fubtrafting  what  is  fuperfíuous. 
The  plaftic  art  is  now  chiefly  ufed  among 
US,  iii  fret-woik  ceilings  j  but  the  Ita- 
liana apply  it  alfo  to  the  mantlings  of 
chimnies  with  great  figures. 

PLAT-VEiNs,  in  the  manege,  the  veins 
wheiein  we  bleed  horfes,  one  in  the  low- 
er  partof  each  íhoulder',  and  the  othtrin 
the  flat  part  of  the  thighs,. 

Plats  of  a  íhip,  flat  ropes  made  of  rope 
yarn,  and  weaved  one  over  the  other  5 
they  ferve  to  fave  the  cable  fi  oni  galling  in 
the  hawfe,  or  to  wind  about  the  flukes  of 
the  anchors,  to  fave  the  pennant  of  the 
foreíheet  from  galling  againtt  them. 

PLATA,  a  fmall  iíland  in  the  pacifíc 
ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Perú,  fiuiated 
weft  long,  81^,  fouth  lat.  i**.  It  is  alfo 
the  ñame  of  a  city  of  Peru,  capital  of 
the  province  of  La  Plata,  fituated  in 
weft  long.  66'  30',  fouth  lat.  12®  30': 
and  alfo  the  ñame  ofa  great  river  of  Pe- 
rú, vvhich  rifing  in  the  province  of  La 
Plata,  and  runnrng  fouth-eaft  till  it  ¡oins 
the  river  Paragua,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  atlantic  ocean,  below  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

PLATANUS,  the  plañe  tree,  in  bota- 
ny.    See  the  article  Plañe  tree. 

PLATBAND,  in  gardening,  a  border  or 
bed  of  flowers  along  a  wall,  or  the  fide  of 
a  parterre  frequently  edged  with  box,  fef c. 
In  archíteSlure  platband  is  any  flat  fquare- 
jnoulding,  whofe  height  much  exceeds 
íts  projeélurej  fuch  are  the  faces  or  faf- 
ciaj  of  an  archiírave,  and  the  platbands 
of  the  modillions  of  a  corniche. 
Platband  of  a  dooror  window  is  ufed  for 
the  lintel,  where  that  is  made  fquare,  or 
not  much  aiched ;  thefe  platbands  are 
iifually  crcfied  with  bars  of  iron  when 
they  have  a  great  bearing,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  eafe  them  by  archas  of  difcharge 
built  over  them. 
Platbands  of  flutíngs,  are  the  lifts  or 
fiUcts  bctween  the  flutings  of  coiuinns/ 


PLATE,  ín  commerce,  fignifies  gold  or 
filver  wrought  into  veíTels,  for  domeílic 
ufes. 

Píate  on  being  imported  pays  the  follow- 
ing  duties,  *z;/«.  filver  píate  of  Franca  en 
ímportation  pays  3S.  2-j-Jgd.  thcounctj 
and,  en  exportarion,  dravva  back,  is. 

d.  Píate  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  pays  on 
ímportation,  *  s.  a^^g  d.  the  ouncej 
and,  on  exportation,  draws  back,  ss. 
i_3Ad.  Of  all  other  places,  pays  on 
Ímportation,  is.  5tcS^.  the  cunee; 
and,  on  exportation,  dravvs  back,  is. 
!-  d.   Silver  gilt  pays  on  Ímportation, 

the  ounce,  of  France,  3$.  10— d.  and 

on  exportation,  di-aws  back,  as.  6  —  d, 

100 

Of  the  Eaft  Indies,  pays  on  ímportation, 

as.  7— ''^d.  andón  exportation,  draws 
100  jgi 

.  back,  2  s.  6 — -d.    Of  all  other  places 

pays  on  ímportation,  1  s.  8 — -  d.  snd 
100  i 

on  exportation,  draws  back,  is.  6— d, 

100 

Gold- píate  wrought,  pays  on  Ímporta- 
tion, the  ounce,  195.  li^S^*  ^"^> 
exportation,  draws  back,  17S.  3d. 

Plate,  in  herald ry,  is  a  round  flat  piece 
of  filver,  without  any  ímprefllon  j  but  as 
ít  were  formed,  ready  to  receive  it. 

Plate  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  our  fportf- 
men,  to  exprefs  the  revvaid  given  tothe 
beft  horfe  at  our  races.    See  Race. 

Plates,  in  gunnery.  The  prile  plates  are 
two  plates  of  ¡ron  on  the  cheeks  of  a  gun- 
carriage,  from  the  cape  fquare  to  the 
center,  through  v.  hich  the  prile  bolts  go, 
and  on  which  the  handfpike  leíts  when  it 
poiífes  up  the  breech  of  the  piece.  Bread 
plates  are  the  two  plates  on  the  face  of 
the  carriage,  one  oneachcheek.  Train- 
plates  are  the  two  plates  on  the  cheeks, 
at  the  train  of  the  carriage.  Dulidge. 
plates  are  the  fix  plates  on  the  wheel  oía 
gun-carriage,  where  the  fíllows  are  join- 
ed  together,  and  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the 
dulidges. 

Plate-longe,  in  the  manege,  a  woven 
ftrap,  four  fathom  long,  three  fingerJ 
broad,  and  one  thick  5  ufed  for  railing 
the  legs  of  a  horfe,  and  fometimes  for 
taking  him  down,  in  order  to  facilitste 
feveral  operations  of  the  farrier, 

PLATEA,  the  spoonbill,  in  ornitholo- 
gy,  a  fpecies  of  anas,  with  a  flat  beak, 
broad  and  rounded  at  the  end^  fo  as  10 

refemble 
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refemble,  in  fome  degiee,  a  fpoon,  whencc 
the  ñame.    See  píate  CC.  fig.  7» 
It  ís  of  the  íliape,  and  about  the  íize  of 
our  common  heron.    Sée  the  aiticles 
Anas  and  HeUon. 

jPLATFÓRM,  in  the  niilitary  art,  an  ele- 
vatiorí  of  éarth,  on  which  cánhon  is 
placed,  to  fiie  on  the  enemy;  fuch  are 
the  mounts  in  the  middle  of  curiins.  On 
the  rampart  therc  is  always  a  platform, 
where  the  canhon  aré  mounted.  It  ís 
made  by  the  heaphig  up  of  earth  on  the 
rampart,  or  by  an  arrangemént  cí ma- 
driers,  rifing  infenfibly,  ror.tfié  caftnon 
to  roll  on,  either  in  a  cafetiiaté,  6r  ón  ai- 
tack  ¡n  the  outworks. 
All  pi*aflitíoners  are  agreed,  that  no  íhct 
can  be  depended  on,  unlefs  the  piece  can 
be  placed  on  a  folid  platform  ;  for  if  the 
Iplatform  íhakes  with  the  firft  impulfe  of 
tliepoVvder,  the  piece  muft  likewifeíhake, 
which  will  aher  its  dit-eé^íon,  and  render 
the  íliot  uncertain. 

Platforaí,  in  architeflurcj  is  a  iovv  of 
beams,  which  fiipport  the  timber-work 
of  a  roof,  aiid  lie  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
where  the  entáblature  ought  to  be  raiíbd. 
This  term  ¡8  alfo  iifed  for  a  kind  of  ter- 
race,  or  broád,  fmooth,  open  walk  at 
the  top  of  á  buildirig,  froiri  whence  a 
fáirprofpéft  may  bfe  taken  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Henee  an  edifice  is  faid  lo  be 
covered  with  á  plaiform,  vvhen  it  is  flít 
át  top,  and  has  no  ridge.  Moft  of  the 
oriental  buildings  ai-e  thus  covef-ed,  a$ 
were  all  thofe  of  the  antíéhb. 

Platform,  or  Orlop,  in  a  man  of  war, 
a  place  on  the  lower  deck,  abaft  ihe 
main-niaíl,  between  it  and  the  cockpit, 
and  round  about  the  main  capftan,  where 
provifioh  is  made  for  the  wounded  men 
in  lime  of  aéiiori, 

PLATIASMOS,  a  word  uTed  to  exprefs 
a  fault  in  pronunciaition,  owing  to  a 
perfon's  opening  his  moü'th  too  wide,  and 
then  fpeakii\g  indiftinólly. 

Í^LATONIC,  fomething  that  relates  to 
Plato,  his  fchool-philofophy,  ópinioñs, 
or  the  likc}  thus,  platonic  lové  denotes 
a  puré  fpiritual  affeflion,  for  which  Platci 
was  a  great  advócate,  fubfifting  between 
llie  diíferent  fexes,  abftraf^ed  from  all 
carnal  apperités,  and  regarding  no  other 
objeí>  biit  ibe  vh'ind  and  its  heauties :  or 
ii  is  even  a  fincere  difmtereftcd  fiiendfliíp 
íbhfifting  between  peffons  of  the  fame  ftx, 
ahttraíled  from  any  felliíh  views,  and  re- 
^gaidlng  no  oiher  objeñ  than  the  perfon, 
it  any  fuch  love  ot  friend/liip  has  aught 
if  3  füundation  in.  naturer  . 


Platonic  year,  or  tSc  great  VEARV 
¡s  a  period  of  time  determined  by  the  re- 
voluiíon  of  the  equinoxes,  or  th'é  l'pace 
wherein  the  ftars  and  conílellátions  reiitrn 
to  their  former  pilaces,  in  refpsft  6f  the 
equinoxes.'  The  platonic  year,  accord- 
ingto  TychoBrahe,  is  a ^8 16,"  accordín^ 
ib  Ricciolns  25910,  and  according  10 
Cafliuí  24800  yeais.  See  Precessión; 
This  period  oríce  accómpliftied,  it  was 
an  opinión  among  ihé  antient?,  that  the 
world  was  to  begin  anew,  and  the  fame 
feries  of  things  lo  tuift  over  agaíH. 
PLATONISM,  (he  db^rine  and  fentí^ 
menis  of  Plato  and  his  foHoweis,  witli 
régard  lo  philofophy,  "  • 

íh  phyfics.  Pialo  followed  Heraclittís ; 
in  ethics  and politics,  Sócrates;  and  in 
melaphylics,  he  followed  Pythagóras  ¿ 
ánd  his  dilciplts  were  called  acádemics; 
See  the  anieles  Academic,  &c, 
Tlíe  platonic  philofophy  is  thought  very 
confiftent  with  the  mofaic;  and  a  great 
many  of  thé  primilive  fathers  follow  ihfe 
opinions  of  that  philofopher,  as  bcmg  fa- 
vourable  to  chriftianity.  juftin  ís  of  opi- 
nión thai  Plato  could  not  learn  manj^ 
things  which  he  has  faid  in  his  worká 
from  mere  natural  reafon,  but  thinks  hé  ^ 
mlght  have  iearíled  ihem  fiorn  ihé  books 
óf  Mofes,  which  he  míght  Kave  read 
whén  in  E|;ypt,' 
PLATTOON,  or  PlottoÓn,  ín  ihe  rhi- 
litary  árt,  a  fmall  fquare  body  of  fofty 
orfifty  men,  drawn  out  of  a  b'aíialion  of 
füdt,  and  placed  betweeñ  the  fqúádrdns 
of  horfe,  to  füílain  ihem  ;  or  in  ambtif- 
cade?,  ftraits,  and  defilírs,  where  thére 
is  not  room  for  whole  battations  or  re- 
giments.  Plattoons  are  álfo  ufed  vvhen 
théyfofm  theholldw-lqoare,  to  ílrcngth'eri 
the  angíes.  The  grtnadíers  are  geñe- 
rally  poded  in  plattonns. 
PLATYSMA  MVóiDEs,  ín  anatomy,  a 
nan^e  ^i^en  by  Fallopius  to  one  of  the 
nnifcles,  called  latifíima  coili,  by  fome 
quadratus  gen»,  ánd  fubcutaneus  by 
others.  $ee  SubCüTaneus. 
PLAUSUS,  among  the  Romans:    See  tfie 

arríele  AccLAMATioN. 
PLAY,  ¡n/us.    See  Game  and  Ga?.íing. 
Play,  in  poetry.    See  iheaiticles  Dramá¿ 

Tragedy,  Comedy,  Gfr. 
Play-house.  Sre the aititles Tkeatre; 
.  Amphitheatre,  t^c. 
PLEA,  in  law;  is  what  either  party  alledges 
for  himitlf  in  cóurr,  in  a  caufe  ihere  de- 
•  pendlng  ;  and,  in  a  more  reílrained  feníe,' 
it  is  the  def«ndant's  anísveí  to  iht^  plain- 
tilí's  declaiation, 
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Pleas  are  ufually  divíded  ínto  ihofe  of  ths 
crown  and  common  pleas.  Pleas  of  the 
crown  are  all  fuits  in  the  king's  ñame,  or 
in  the  ñame  of  the  attorney-gencral  en 
bis  behalf,  for  offences  commiited  againft 
his  crown  and  digníty,  and  againlt  his 
peace;  as  treafon,  murder,  felony,  &c, 
Common  pleas  are  fuch  fuits  as  are  par- 
ried  on  between  common  perfons,  ín  ci- 
vil cafes.  Thefe  pleas  may  be  divided  into 
as  many  branches  as  there  are  aé^ions. 
To  an  aólion  there  is  either  a  general  or 
a  fpecial  plea:  and  here,  a  general  plea 
is  a  general  anfwer  to  the  declaraiion,  as 
in  a  debt  or  contraft  ;  the  general  plea  is, 
that  he  owes  nothing  ;  ín  a  debt  upon 
bond,  that  it  is  not  his  deed,  or  he  paid 
it  on  the  day  5  in  an  aé^ion  on  a  promife, 
that  he  made  no  promife  5  and  in  a  tref- 
pafs,  not  guthy.  Special  pleas  are  either 
in  bar  to  the  aflion  brought,  or  in  abate- 
incnt  of  the  writ  on  which  the  aélion  is 
framcd.  All  pleas  are  to  be  fucciníl, 
without  any  unneceíTary  repetitions,  and 
muft  be  direft  and  pertinent  to  the  cafe, 
Conrt  of  common  Pleas,   See  the  article 

COMMGN  PLBAS. 

PLEADING,  in  law,  a  fpeech  uttered  at 
the  bar,  in  defence  of  a  caufe  :  but,  ,in 
a  ftri6ler  fenfe,  pleadings  are  all  thealle- 
gations  of  the  parties  to  a  fuit,  made  af- 
ter  the  declaration,  lili  the  iíTue  is  joined. 
In  this  fenfe  thay  cxprefs  what  is  contain- 
ed  in  the  bar,  replication,  and  rejoinder  ; 
and  not  what  is  in  the  declaration  itfelf. 
Henee  defaults  in  the  malter  of  declara- 
tion are  not  confíned  within  the  mif- 
pleading. 

From  the  conqueft  all  pleadíng  was  per- 
formed  in  french,  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  III.  when  it  was  appoínted  that  the 
pleas  íhould  be-pleaded  in  cngliíh  ;  but 
that  they  íhould  be  entered  or  recorded  ín 
latín.  At  Athen<:,  and  even  in  France 
andEngland,  formal  and  prepared  plead- 
ings wtre  prohibited,  and  it  was  unlaw- 
ful  to  amule  the  court  with  long  art- 
ful  harangues  5  oniy  it  was  the  íéitled 
cuftcm  here,  in  important  matters,  to 
begin  the  pleadings  with  a  text  out 
of  the  holy  fcriptures,  It  is  but  of  late 
'  years  that  eloquence  was  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

PLEASURE  and  pnin,  fsys  Mr.  Lócke, 
are  fímple  ideas,  which  we  rcceive^  bcth 
from  fenfation  snd  refleélion  j  there  be- 
ing  thoughtR  of  the  niind,  as  well  as  fen- 
faiions,  accompanied  with  pleafure  or 
pain.   Ste  the  article  Pain. 
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There  are  t  great  many  modes  of  ple^ 
fure  and  pain,  which  refult  from  the  va* 
rious  confiderations  of  good  and  cvil, 
whether  natural  or  moral,  and  the  paf« 
Cons  ihereby  excited.  See  the  articlcs 
Good,  Evil,  and  Passions. 
Pleafure  and  pain  feem  to  be  the  means 
made  ufe  of,  by  nature,  to  direft  us  ¡n 
the  purfuit  of  happinefs  ;  fin  ce  pleafure  ¡s 
annexed  to  whatever  contributes  therelo, 
and  pain  is  the  companion  of  whattends 
to  our  ruin.  Henee  it  is,  that  the  pléa- 
fureg  of  a  child,  a  youth,  a  grown  perfon, 
and  an  oíd  man,  all  vary,  accordihg  to 
the  diflferent  ihings  required  by  nature  in 
each  ftate,  whether  fimply  for  the  prefer- 
vaiion  of  the  individual,  or  for  that  and 
propagation  jointly» 

PLEBEIAN,  plebeiusy  any  perfon  of  the 
rank  of  the  common  people.  It  is  chief- 
ly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  antient  Ro- 
mans,  who  were  divided  into  fenator?, 
knights,  and  plebeians  or  commons. 

PLEBISCITUM,  in  román  antiquíty,  i 
law  enañed  by  the  common  people,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  tribune,  or  other  pie. 
beian  magtfírate,  without  the  interven, 
tioh  of  the  fenate  ;  but  more  particu- 
larly  denotes  the  law  which  the  people 
made,  when  they  retired  to  the  Aventine 
mount. 

PLECTRONITuí:,  ¡n  natural  hiñorjr, 
the  fame  with  the  conicthyodontes,  See 
the  article  Conicthyodontes. 

PLEDGE,  plegiuSi  in  common  law,  a  fure- 
ty,  either  real  or  perfonal,  which  tlw 
plaintifF  is  to  find,  for  profecuting  the 
fuit.    Sefí  the  article  Surety. 

PLEDGERY,  orPLEGGERY,  furetlíliip, 
or  an  anfwering  for  another  perfon* 

PLEDGET,  BoLSTER,  or  Compress, 
flumaceoluSf  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  fiat 
tent,  laid  over  a  wound,  toimbibethe 
fuperfluous  humours,  and  keep  Jt  cleafi. 
See  the  article  Wound. 

PLEGIIS  ACc^iETANDis,  in  law,  3  writ 
that  lies  for  a  furety,  in  cafe  he  pay  not 
the  money  at  the  day. 

PLEIADES,  'vergilia,  in  aftronomy,  an 
aíTemblage  of  ftars  in  the  neck  of  the  con- 
ftellation  taurus.  SeeTAURUS. 

PLENARTY,  in  law,  is  when  a  church. 
benefice  is  full  of  an  incumbent.  See  the 
article  Incumbent, 
Inftitution  is  held  to  be  a  good  plenarly 
againft  a  common  perfon,  but  not  againíl 
the  king,  without  indué\ion,  See  the  ar« 
ticle  Institution  and  Induction. 

PLENARY^  fome  thing  complete  or  fuH. 
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PLENÍLITNIUM,  in  aftronomy,  that  pha- 
fis  of  the  moon  commonly  called  the  full 
moon.    See  the  articleMoON. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,  a  perfon  verted 
with  full  power  to  do  any  thing.  See 
the  article  Embassador. 
The  term  plenipotentiary  ¡8  chiefly  ap- 
plied  to  fucn  minifters  of  princes  or  ftates 
as  are  fent  to  treat  of  peace,  fefr. 

PLENITÜDE,  plenüudoi  the  quality  of 
a  thing  that  is  full,  or  that  filis  another* 
In  medicine,  it  chiefly  denotes  a  redun- 
dancy  of  blood  and  humours.  See  the 
article  Plethora. 

PLENÜM,  in  phyfics,  denotes,  accordíng 
to  the  cartefians,  that  ftate  of  things, 
wheiein  every  part  of  fpace  is  fuppofed 
to  be  full  of  matter  j  in  oppofition  'to  a 
vacuum.    See  the  article  Vacuum. 

PLEONASM,  fleonaftnuSf  redundantiaf 
a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whercby  we  uíc 
words  feemingly  fuperfluous,  in  order  to 
exprefs  a  thought  with  the  greater  en- 
crgy:  fuch  as,  I  faw  it  with  niy  own 
eyes,  ^c, 

This  graminarians  ufually  reckon  a  fault 
in  difcourfe. 

PLEROTICS,  plerotica,  in  medicine,  a 
kind  of  remedies  that  are  healing,  or 
that  fill  up  the  flefli :  otherwife  called 
¡ncamatives  and  farcotics.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Sarcotics. 

PLESKOW,  a  city  of  RuíTia,  fituated 
at  the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  VVorlero: 
eaft.  long.  28^  30',  and  north  lat.  57°ao'. 

PLESSE,  a  town  of  Silefia,  fituated  on 
the  river  Viílula,  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of 
Troppaw, 

PLETHORA,  ín  medicine,  a  greater  re- 
dundance  of  laudable  blood  and  humours 
than  |s  capable  cf  undergoing  thofe 
changes  which  muft  neceíTdrily  happen 
for  the  purpofes  of  iife,  without  inducing 
difeafes. 

A  plethora  is  cured  by  venefcfVion,  ex- 
ercife,  watchings,  a  Iharp  and  acrid  diet, 
after  due  evacuations,  and  by  a  gradual 
omiíJjon  of  thefe  evacuations. 
?LETllORlC,p!etkorícus,z  perfon  abound- 
ing  with  blood,  or  labouring  under  a  ple- 
thora. 

PLEVIN,  ple^uw/Zf  in  law,  the  fame  with 
pledge.     See  the  article  Pledge. 

JPLEURA,  in  anatomy,  a  fmooth,  robuft, 
and  tenfe  membrane,  adhering  to  the 
ribs  and  to  the  intercoílal  mueles,  and 
furrounding  the  whole  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax.  Its  ftruflure  refembles  two  facks, 
one  of  which  furrounds  one  fide  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  other  the  oiher  fide,,  and 


each  of  them  cor.taíns  one  of  the  two 
lohcs  of  the  lungs  :  from  the  conjunción 
of  thefe  two  facculi  of  the  pleura,  in  fhe 
middle  of  the  thorax,  is  formed  the  medí- 
aftinum.  See  Mediastinum, 
The  pleura  is  compoíed  of  a  double 
membrane  of  avery  mufculous  ftruóíure. 
Itsvefi'els  are  arteries,  veins,  nerve?,  and 
lymphatics,  The  arteries  arife  from  the 
intercoftals,  the  diaphragmatic,  and  the 
mammary  ones,  and  are  very  numerous  ; 
the  veins,  from  the  veins  of  the  fan-.e 
ñame  with  thofe  arteries  j  but  all  of  them 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  trunk  of  ihe 
vena  azygos,  and  the  upper  trunk  of  ihe 
cava.  The  nervesare  from  the  vertebras 
of  the  thorax  and  the  diaphragmatic  ones, 
The  lymphatics  all  run  to  the  du6lu8 
thoracicus. 

The  ufe  of  the  pleura  is  to  lubricite  and 

flrengthen  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
PLEURISY,  m^^ívpUií,  in  medicine,  a  v¡c- 
'   Jeht  pain  in  the  fide,  attended  with  an 

acute  fever,  a  cough,  and  a  difíiculty  oí 

brea  thing. 

This  diforder  affefls  all  the  parts  of  the 
internal  integuments  of  the  thorax,  the 
whole  üf  the  pleura,  and  ilie  whole  of 
the  mediaftinum  j  and  tbercfore,  when 
it  is  feated  in  the  membrane  internally 
lining  the  ribs,  it  is  called  a  true  or  in- 
ternal pleurify  5  but  when  it,chicfly  occu- 
pies  theexternal  pirts,  and  only  the  inter- 
coílal mufcíes,  and  thofe  above  them,  are 
affe¿ted,  it  is  called  a  fpurious  or  baítard* 
pleurify. 

The  pleurify  is  moíl  preJominantbetween 
the  fpring  and  fummer.  It  begins  wiih 
chilnefs  and  fliivering,  which  are  foon 
fucceeded  by  heat,  thirll,  inquietude,  and 
the  other  common  fymptoms  of  a  fever. 
After  a  few  hours  the  paiient  is  feizcd 
with  a  violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  his 
fides,  about  the  ribs,  which  fometimes 
extends  itfelf  towards  the  flioulder-blades, 
fometimes  tovvards  the  hack-bone,  and 
fometimes  ipwards  the  fore- parts  of  the 
breaft,  and  ihis  is  attended  with  üequent 
coughing.  The  matter  which  the  patient 
fpits,  is  atfírft  littlc  and  thín,  and  mixcd 
with  particles  of  blood ;  but  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  is  more  pleniiful  and  more 
conco(Sled,  but  not  wiihout  a  mixture  of 
blood.  The  pulfe  is  remarkably  ífrong, 
and  feems  lo  víbrate  like  a  tenfe  ftring  of 
a  mufical  inftrument ;  and  the  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein,  as  foon  as  it  is  cold, 
Jooks  like  melted  fuet.  As  to  the  fpitiing, 
it  is  frequently  abfent,  and  henee  pleu- 
rifies  are  diílinguiíhed  into  raoift  and  dry, 
i^K  z  As 
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in  all  inflammatory  fevers,  fo  í.n  ihís, 
jtoo  hot  a  régimen  ¡s  to  be  (hiinned,  both 
witji  refpecl  to  the  bed  cloaths  and  the 
beat  of  the  room  5  normuft  the  patient  be 
jejcpofed  to  the  coid  air,  por  drink  íhipgs 
afliially  cold.  HqfiPman  pbffryps  tbat 
^ll  ftrong  fudoriflcs  and  cathartics  are 
hurtful  í  and  ihat  if  the  patient  has  three 
or-four  ftopl?,  the  courfe  of  nature  muft 
npt  be  jfltopped.  The  diet  íhould  be  ccpl- 
in'g,  reíaxing,  Hender,  and  dilutiog. 
Í¿QÍftening  things  taken  warm,  are  pre- 
ferable  tp  ají  o^ber?  ;  apd  henee  baríey 
pr  oatipealrgipel,  fweetened  with  honey, 
ánd  alio  fweet  vvhey,  are  prqper.  íf  the 
jpbYrician  Í8  called  before  th?  third  day, 
Bperhaaye  dire6>s  a  large  quantity  of 
tíood  to  be  let,  from  a  wíde  orífice  in  a 
large  yeíftl,  and  to  fetcb  decp  íighs,  or 
cpugh,  tp  prorpote  ¡ts  celcrity  5  and  the 
part  affeéted  íhould  be  lubbed  gepply  at 
the  fame  time,  and  the  bleeding  continu- 
cd  ^ill  the  pain  Veniits,  or  ihe  patient  is 
ready  to  faint.  This  íhouUJ  be  repeated 
as  o/tcn  as  ^he  fymptorns  return,  wliich 
}t  was  intended  to  rcmbve,  apd  till  the 
ábíence  of  the  white  inflamrpatory  pellide 
frpm  the  fiirface  of  thp  blopd  v/bcñ  cold, 

gews  it  is  time  to  leave  it  off.  This 
uxiíam  copfirms  by  hi^  own  pjcperiencc, 
ánd  adds,  tbat  aftpr  the  foiu  th  day,  bleed- 
ing is  pot  fafe  i  he  like\yife  reoompiends 
(omcntipgthe  part,  which  often  eafesihe 
pain,  and  terniinates  the  dileafe  :  but  if 
jt  is  obftinate,  he  recommends  íltgjit  fca- 
fifícatipns,  then  cupping,  and  aftervyards 
a  bjifter  on  the  fame  place;  which  has 
been  fuccefefpl,  when  iHe  ufual  m^thods 
^failed.  The  patient's  bpdy  (liould  be 
kept  open,  for  which  purppfe  emollient 
clyfters  are  proper ;  apd  be  (liould,  at 
ihe  fanie  time,  take  large  cju^ntities  of 

frróng,  diluting.  aperient,  and  antifeptic 
iquórs  j  for  thís  purpofe,  ta^e  the  lea  ves 
pf  fcqrdium,  ¡ick-by-the^hedge,  and 
white  hprehound,  each  two  cunees' •  hoil 
them  in  tv/o  points  of  wate;-,  with  which 
T^h  of  the  oxymel  of  ícjuills,  eight  ounces; 
of  pitre,  three  drams  ;  apd  of  treacle- 
yinegar,  one  ounce  :  of  this  mixture  let 
the  p9tíent,  every  quarter  cf  an  hour, 
take  two  onncpf!,  as  warm  as  poíTible, 
Pj-,  jyícad  observe?,  on  ihe  treatfnent  of 
this  diforder,  that  after  drawing  a?,  much 
lílood  as  is  necéítary,  draiigl|t?  with  freíh- 
¿rawp  liqfted-oil,  a^e  of  great  fervice 
^pr  eafing  the  cpugh ;  nítrc,  fcr  allaying 
tíie  (leat  ;  and  for  dlíTolving  the  fjzy 
jilogd  that  obftruíls  the  ímall  cañáis. 
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wild  goafs  blood  and  volatile  faít? ; 
and,  laílly,  a  blifter  laid  on  the  part  af. 
Íe6]ied,  in  order  to  draw  forth  the  peccan^ 
humour, 

A  purulent  ábícefspr  empyema  is  fome- 
tim^s  fqrmed  ip  this  difeafe,  for  the  treat. 
mcnt  of  which,  fee  Empyema. 
As  to  the  baítard-pleurify,  HoíFman  fays 
tl]at  it  is  properly  a  kind  of  rheumatifm, 
and  does  not  require  bleeding,  unlefs  the 
pstient  is  plethoric,  but  a  diaphorefis 
antl  a  more  frce  perfpiration»  Lanciíi, 
howevcr,  advifes  pientiful  bleeding  in  the 
arm,  fcatifying  the  part  affeé^ed,  and 
cuppipg  :  and  during  the  cure,  it  is  ne- 
ceííary  to  keep  the  body  open,  and  the 
bowels  free  from  fpafms }  for  which  pur- 
p^fes,  emolljent  clyfters  are  proper,  with 
Qil  of  fweet  almopds. 
PLEURONECTES,  w  ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  malaéopierygious  fiíhes,  thccyes 
of  which  are  both  placed  on  one  fide  of 
the  head,  and  this  is  fometpries  the  right 
and  fometimes  tlieleft ;  the  branchioftege 
rpembrane  contains  on  each  fidé  fix  fraaíl 
bones. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  plaifc,  fjounder, 
and  tprbot',  which  have  both  the  eyeson 
the  right  fide ;  apd  the  pearl  and  foaí, 
wíiich  have  both  the  eyes  on  the  left  ííde. 

PLEUROPNEUMONY,  in  medicine,  a 
difeafe  pariaking  of  the  nature  both  of 
a  pleurify  and  pérjpneumopy.  Seethear- 
ticics  Pleurisy  apd  Peripneumony. 

PLEXUS,  among  anatomifts,  a  bundlc  of 
fmall  veffels  interwoven  ín  the  form  of 
net-work  :  thus  a  congeries  of  veííels 
within  the  brain  is  caljed  plexus  chorci- 
des,  reticularis,  or  retifcrmis.  Sce  the 
article  P/^A-ízj  Choro  IDE  s, 
Á  plexus  of  nervcs  is  an  unión  of  two  or 
more  nerves,  forming  a  fort  of  ganglion 
or  knot. 

PLICA  pOLONiCA,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe 
of  the  hair,  almoft  peculiar  to  Poland  anil 
Lithuania,  and  henee  denomiñated  polo- 
pica.  It  confifts  of  a  preternatural  bulle 
of  the  hair,  which  bein^  firrply  congluti- 
náted  and  wrapped  up  in  inextricable 
knots,  and  extended  to  a  monftrous 
lengtb,  afordsavery  unfeemly  fpeftacle. 
Wfíen  thefe  are  cut  oíf,  the  blood  is  dif- 
charged  from  them,  the  head  racked 
with  pain,  the  fight  impaired,  ard  the  pa- 
tunt's  life  frequently  cndangercd. 
This  diforder  is  fpppofed  to  aiife  ffom 
tile  fordid  and  nafty  manner  cf  life  to 
wh'ch  ihcGe  peopleare  add¡61ed,  and  from 
ap  bcreditary  fault  conveyed  from  tbc  pa- 

rents, 
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rentB,  wVJch  confifts  ín  too  greata  bulk 
of  the  pores  and  bulbous  hairs  under  the 
fkin  of  the  head :  henee  the  thick  and 
glutinous  nutritious  juice,  produced  by 
their  coarfe  aüments  and  impure  waters, 
is  by  heat  forced  into  the  cavities  of  the 
hairs,  and  fweating  through  their  pores, 
produces  this  terrible  difeafc. 
A  perfeít  method  of  curing  this  diforder 
is  unknown  ;  undoubtedly  becaiife  in 
íhofe  parts  of  Polahd,  in  which  this  dif- 
eafe  is  endemial,  there  have  been  few 
phyíicians,  who,  from  what  is  common- 
¡y  known  of  the  "nature  and  cure  of  the 
plica  polonica,  have  been  able  to  Jay 
down  a  rational  and  ¡udicious  plan  for 
treating  ít.  It  is  certain,  that  purging 
and  venefe6lion  are  fo  far  from  being 
beneficia!  in  this  diforder,  that  they 
often  prove  burtful,  by  throwing  the  pec- 
cant  humours  into  violent  commotions, 
and  more  effeíiuaily  diftrihuting  thera 
throügh  the  whole  body.  It  is  therefore 
moft  Ta  fe  and  expedient  to  folicit  the  pec- 
cant  matter  to  the  hairs,  to  which  it  na- 
turally  tends  :  and  this  intention,  Sen- 
nerius  fays,  is  moft  effeflually  anfwered 
by  lotions  prepared  of  bear's  breech. 

PLICATED,  fomething  folded  together, 
one  part  over  another ;  as  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants,  &c. 

PLIMOUTH,  a  port-town  of  Devoníhire, 
and  a  ftation  for  the  building  and  lay- 
ing  up  of  fliips  of  war  belonging  to  the 
royal  navy  :  weít  long.  27',  north 
lat.  50°  26'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Plimouth  Í8  alfo  a  port-town  of  New- 
England,  and  the  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  ñame  i  weft  long,  7 1?*,- north 
lat.  41*?  15'. 

PLÍMTON,  a  borough-town  of  Devon- 
íhire, fituated  near  the  engliíh  Channel, 
thirty  íix  miles  fouih-weft  of  Exeter. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

PLINIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  a  fmgle  petal, 
divided  into  five  hollow  oval  fegments  : 
the  fruit  is  a  large,  globofe»  and  unilo- 
cular  berry ;  containing  a  fingle,  very 
large  globofe  and  fmooih  fepd, 

PLINTH,  ORLE,  orORLO,  in  archítefíure, 
a  fíat  fquarc  member,  in  th^  forip  of  a 
briclc. 

Jt  is  ufcd  as  the  foundatlon  of  coigmns, 
being  that  flat  fquare  table,  under  the 
^oulding  of  the  bafe  and  pedeftal  at  the 
^ottom  of  the  vvhole  ordpf.   It  fcíms 
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have  been  originally  intended  to  keep  the- 
bottom  of  the  original  wooden  píllaos 
from  rotting. 

Vitruvius  alfo  calis  the  tufcan  abacus, 
plinth, 

Plinth  ^  «  Jíaiue^  Scc,  is  a  bafe,  either 
flat,  round,  or  fquare,  that  ferves  tp  fup- 
port  it. 

Plinth  of  a  ^alU  denotes  two  or  three 
rows  of  bricks  advancing  out  from  a 
wall ;  or,  in  general,  any  flat  high 
moulding,  that  ferves  in  a  front  wall  to 
mark  the  floors,  to  fuftain  the  eaves  of  a 
wall,  or  the  larmier  of  a  chimney. 

PLOCE,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  a 
word  is  repeated  by  way  of  emphafis,  fo 
as  not  only  to  exprefs  the  fubjeól,  but  the 
quality  thereof ;  gr.  Hú  ^vife  is  a  luife 
xndeedt 

PLOCSKOW,  the  capital  of  a  palatinatc 
of  the  fame  ñame,  in  Poland,  fifty  miles 
north- weft  of  Warfaw. 

PLOEN,  a  city  of  Holfteín,  in  Germany, 
iwenty-four  miles  noith-weft  of  Lubec: 
eaft  long.  10",  north  lat.  54"  40^ 

PLOT,  in  dramatic  poetry,  is  fometimec 
ufed  for  thefable  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy, 
but  more  particularly  the  knot  or  intrigue, 
which  makes  the  embarras  of  any  piece. 
The  unravelling  puts  an  end  to  the  plot. 

Plot,  in  furveying,  the  plan  or  draughf 
of  any  field,  farm,  or  manor  furveyed 
with  an  inftrument,  and  laid  dowa.  in 
the  proper  figure  and  dimcnfions. 

PLOTTING,  among  furveyors,  is  the 
art  of  laying  down  on  paper,  the 

.   feveral  angles  and  lines  of  a  tra6l  of 
ground  furveyed  by  a  theodolite, 
and  a  chain. 

In  furveying  with  the  plaÍD*tabIe,  tYie 
plotting  is  faved  ;  the  feveral  angles  and 
diftances  being  laid  down  on  the  fpot,  as 
faft  as  they  are  taken.  See  the  article 
Plain-table. 

But,  in  woricing  with  the  theodoltte, 
femicircle,  or  circumferentor,  the  angle« 
are  taken  in  degrees  j  apd  th&  diftances 
in  chains  and  links ;  fo  that  there  re- 
mains  an  after-operation  to  reduce  thefe 
members  into  lines,  an^l  fo  to  forni  a 
draught,  plan,  or  map  \  this  operatioh 
is  called  ploiting. 

Plotting  then  is  performed  by  means  of 
two  inftrumcnts,  the  prolraílor  and  plot- 
ting  fcale.  By  the  fírft,  the  feveral  an- 
gles obferved  in  ihe  field  with  a  theodo- 
lite,  or  the  like,  and  entered  down  ip 
degrees  in  the  field-book,  are  prolrafíed 
on  paper  in  their  Juft  quantity. 
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By  tíie  latter,  the  feveral  di  Ranees  mea- 
ftired  with  the  cbain,  and  entered  down 
in  like  manner  in  the  field-book,  are 
laid  down  tn  their  julV  proportion. 
Vnder  the  articles  protrn6lor  and  plot- 
tíng-fcale,  are  íound  feverally  the  ufe 
oí  their  refpeclive  iníVruinents  in  the 
layíng  down  of  ang!es  and  diftances  :  we 
íhall  here  gíve  thcir  ufe  conjoíntly  ín 
the  plotting  of  a  field,  furveyed  either 
with  the  circumferenior  or  theodolite. 
Meibod  of  Plottíng  from  the  circum- 
f&'etitor,  Suppofe  an  enciolure,  e.  gr» 
'aBCDEFGHK  (píate  CCV, 
fig,  I.)  to  have  been  furveyed  j  and  the 
feveral  anglas,  as  taken  by  a  circiimfer- 
cntor,  in  going  round  the  field,  and  the 
íHftances  as  meafiued  by  a  cbain,  to  be 
fonnd  entered  in  the  field-book,  as  in  the 
following  table : 

Deg.   Mín,    Cha,  Links, 


A 

J91 

00 

10 

75 

B 

co 

6 

83 

C 

-30 

7 

Zz 

00 

6 

96 

E 

iz 

9 

7» 

F 

3*4 

30 

7 

54 

G 

98 

50 

7 

54 

H 

71 

00 

7 

78 

K 

161 

30 

8 

zz 

On  a  p^per  of  the  proper  dimenfions, 
as  LMNO  {ibid.)  draw  a  number  of 
parallel  and  cquidiftant  Unes.  Thcir 
wfe  is  to  direft  (he  pofitíon  of  the  pro- 
traftor  5  the  diameter  whereof  muft  al- 
ways  be  laid  either  upon  one  of  them  or 
parallel  thercto ;  the  femi-circular  límb 
<Jownwards  for  angles  greater  than  iSo', 
pnd  upwards,  for  thofe  lefs  than  180**. 
The  paper  being  thus  prepared,  aíTume 
a  point  on  fome  meridian,  as  A,  where- 
on  lay  the  center  of  the  proirafior,  and 
the  diameter  along  the  line.  Confult 
ihe  field-book  for  the  firft  angle,  i,  e, 
for  the  degrees  cut  by  the  needle  at  A, 
wbich  the  table  gives  yon  191°. 
Now  fince  191°  is  more  than  a  femi- 
circle,  or  180,  the  femi-circle  of  the  pro- 
tra6lor  is  to  be  laid  downwards  ;  where 
keeping  it  to  the  point  with  ihe  pro- 
traíling  pin,  make  a  mark  againíl  191  ; 
ihrough  which  mark,  from  A,  draw  an 
indefinite  line  A  The  firft  angle 
thus  protra6\ed,  agaín  confult  the  book, 
for  the  lengih  of  the  firft  line  A  B  ;  thus 
you  find  10  chains  75  links.  From  a 
convenient  fcale,  therefore,  on  the  plot- 
ting-fcale,  take  the  extent  of  10  chains 
75  links  between  the  compafiesj  and, 
fettipg  one  |)oin^  in  A;  mark  where 
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other  falls  ín  the  line  A  ¿,  which  fuppofc 
in  B  :  draw  therefore  the  full  line  AB 
for  the  firft  fide  of  the  inclofure.  * 
Proceed  then  to  the  fecond  angle,  and 
laying  the  center  of  the  protraflor  on  the 
point  B,  with  the  diameter  as  before  di- 
re¿\cd,  make  a  mark,  as  Cy  againft  2970 
the  degrees  cut  at  B  5  and  draw  the  in* 
definite  line  B  On  this  line  from  the 
plotting- fcale,  as  before,  fet  ofF  the  length 
of  your  fecond  line,  'viz,  6  chains  83 
links  ;  which  extending  from  B  to  the 
point  C,  draw  the  line  B  C  for  the 
fecond  fide.  Proceeding  now  to  the 
third  angle  or  ftation,  lay  the  cerner  of 
the  protraólor,  as  before,  on  the  point  Cj 
make  a  mark,  as  ngainft  the  number 
of  degrees  cut  at  C  ;  ^'vz.  xió"  30'i  draw 
the  indefinite  line  C  d,  and  thereon  fet 
oíF  the  third  diftance,  i/is:.  7  chains  8i 
links  5  which  terminatiiifr.  gr^  atD, 
draw  the  full  line  C  D  for  ilie  third  fide. 
Proceed  now  to  the  fourth  angle  D  j  and, 
laying  the  center  of  the  protraítor  over 
the  point  D,  againft  325^,  the  degrec 
cut  by  the  needle,  make  a  mark  ^5  draw 
the  dry  line  t>  e,  and  thereon  jet  oíF  the 
diftance  6  chains  96  links,  which  termi- 
nating  in  E,  draw  DE  for  the  fourth 
line,  and  proceed  to  the  fifih  anglf, 
'viz.  E. 

Here  the  degrees  cut  by  the  needle  bein^ 
la"  14'  (which  is  lefs  than  a  femi-cirde) 
the  center  of  the  protra6tor  muft  be  laid 
on  the  point  E,  and  the  diameter  onthe 
meridian,  wiih  the  femi-diameter  limb 
turned  upwards,  In  this  fituation  make 
a  mark,  as  before,  againft  the  number  of 
degrees,  ruiz»  12°  14',  cut  by  the  needle 
at  E  ;  draw  the  dry  line  E  f,  on  which 
fet  ofF  the  fifth  diftance,  vi^-  9  chains  71 
links,  which  extending  from  E  to  F, 
draw  the  full  line  E  F,  for  the  fifth  íldc 
of  the  inclofure,  After  the  fame  man- 
ner proceed  orderly  to  the  angles  F,  G, 
H,  and  K  j  then  placing  the  proirañor, 
making  marks  againft  the  refpcílive  de- 
grees, drawing  indefinite  dry  lines,  and 
fetting  off  the  refpeftive  diftances  as 
above,  you  will  have  the  plot  of  the  wholc 
inclofure  A  B  C, 

Such  is  the  general  mcthod  of  plotting 
from  this  inftrumenti  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  this  procefs  the  ftationary 
lines,  ¿.  e.  the  lines  wherein  the  circuni- 
ferentor  is  placed  to  take  the  angles,  2ná 
wherein  the  chain  is  run  to  mcafure  the 
diftances,  are  properly  the  lines  beie 
plotied.  When,  therefore,  in  furvey- 
jngi   ihe  llalionary  lines  are  at  any 

diftance 
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tllílance  from  the  fence  or  boundaries  of 
the  field,  fiff.  ofF-fets  are  taken,  /.  e,  the 
diílancc  of  the  fence  from  the  ftiation- 
ary  line  is  méafured  at  eách  ftation  ; 
and  evcn  at  intermedíate  places,  if 
there  prove  any  confiderable  bends  in  the 
fence,  . 
In  plotting,  therefore,  the  ftaíionary  línes 
beÍDg  laid  down  as  above,  the  ofF-fets 
niAift  be  laid  down  from  them,  i.  e.  per- 
pendiculars of  the  proper  lengths  muft 
be  let  fall  at  the  proper  places  from  the 
ftationary  lines.  The  extremes  of  which 
perpendiculars,  being  conne£led  by  licúes, 
give  the  plot  defired.  If  inftéad  of  go- 
ÍDg  round  the  field  tlie  angle  and  dift an- 
ees have  been  all  taken  from  one  ftation, 
the  procefs  of  plotting  is  obvious,  from 
the  example  above  :  all  here  required 
Ixing  to  protraft,  aíter  the  manner  al- 
jready  defcribcd,  the  feveral  .angles  and 
diílances  takcn  from  the  fame  ftationary 
point  m  the  field,  from  the  Carne  point 
or  center  of  the  paper.  The  extremi- 
ties  of  the  lines  thus  determined,  being 
then  conne6led  by  íines,  will  give  the 
plot  required. 
Plotting- scALE,  a  maihematical  inftru- 
ment,  ufuaííy  of  wood,  fomeiimes  of 
brafs,  or  other  matter  5  and  either  a  foot, 
ór  half  a  foot  long. 

On  one  ficlc  of  the  ínftrument  (píate 
CCV»  fig.  2.  n^2.)arefevenreveral  fcales, 
or  lines,  divided  into  equal  parts,  The 
firft  divifion  pf  the  firft  fcale  is  fubdivid- 
ed  into  ten  equal  parís,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed  the  number  xo,  fignifying  that.ten 
of  thofé  fubdivifions  make  an  inch  5  or 
that  ihe  divifions  of  that  fcale  are  deci- 
mals  of  inches. 

The  fiift  divifion  of  the  fecond  fcale  ít 
likewiíe  fubdivided  into  10,  to  which  is 
prefixed  the  number  16,  denoting  that 
fixteen  of  thefe  fubdivifions  make  an 
inch.  The  firft  divifion  of  the  third  fcale 
is  fubdivided  in  like  manner  into  10,  to 
which  is  prefixed  the  number  20  j  ío 
that  of  the  fourth  fcale  is  prefixed  the 
number  24  ;  to  that  of  the  fifth,  32  ; 
that  of  the  fixth,  40  ;  that  of  ihe  feventh, 
48  }  denoting  the  number  of  fubdivifipns 
equal  to  an  inch,  in  each,  refptílively. 
The  two  laft  fcales  are  broken  off,  to 
make  room  for  two  lines  of  chords. 
There  is  alfo  on  the  back-fide  of  the  in- 
ftruinent  a  diagonal  fcale.  See  Scale. 
As  to  iheufe  of  the  plotting,  if  we  were 
required  to  lay  down  any  diftance  upon 
paper,  fuppofe  6  chains  50  links  i  draw 
an  ii>definiie  line ;  then  fetting  onc  ÍqqI 
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of  the  compaíTes  at  figure  6  on  the  fcale, 
e.  gr,  the  fcale  of  ao  in  an  inch,  extend 
the  other  to  5  of  the  fubdivifions,  for  the 
50  links  :  this  diftance,  being  transferred 
to  the  line,  will  exhibit  the  6  chains  50 
links  required. 

If  it  be  defired  to  have  6  chains  50  links 
take  up  more  or  lefs  fpace,  take  them  off 
from  a  greater  or  leffer  fcale,  i,  e.  from 
a  fcale  that  has  more  or  fewer  divifions 
ín  an  inch. 

To  find  the  chains  and  links.  contained 
in  a  right  line,  e.  gr,  that  is  juft  drawn^ 
according  to  any  Icale,  e,  gr,  that  of  oo 
ih  an  inch.  Take  íhe  length  of  the  line 
ín  the  compaíTes,  and  applying  it  to  the 
gíven  fcale,  you  will  find  it  extend  from 
the  number  6  of  the  great  divifions,  t0  5 
of  the  fmall  ones  :  henee  the  given  line 
contaíns  6  chains  50  links. 

PLOVEÉ.,  plwvialis,  in  ornilhology,  the 
engliíli  nameof  feveral  very  diftiní-l  birdi?^ 
as  the  green  plover,  or  variegated  black 
and  yellowiíli  charadrius,  about  the  firc 
of  the  common  lapwing  ;  and  the  grey 
plover,  or  blackifli  brown  tringa,  with  a 
black  beak  and  green  legs,  a  veiy  beau- 
tiful  bird.  See  the  anieles  Charadríus 
and  Trinca. 

Baflárd-'PLOViiR,  the  nnme  by  which  the 
vanellus,  or  lapwing,  is  called  in  levcral 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  See  the  artide 
Vanellus, 

PLOUGH,  in  agriculture,  a  machine  for 
turning  up  the  í'oil,  contrived  to  fave  the 
time,  labour,  and  expence  that  without 
this  Ínftrument  muft  have  been  employed 
in  digging  land,  to  prepare  it  for  the 
fowing  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 
The  ttru(5lure  of  a  plough  is  varíous  for 
various  kinds  of  grounds;  but  the  com- 
mon twp-wheeled  plough,  in  píate  CCVI, 
fig.  I.  ufed  in  almoft  all  the  countries 
in  the  füuih  of  England,  is  generaliy 
efteemed  ihe  beft  for  all  forts  of  land,  ^x- 
cept  fuch  miry  clays  as  ftick  tothe  wheels, 
and  clog  them  up  fo  as  to  prevent  their 
turning  round.  It  is  commonly  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  plough-head,  and  the 
plougli-tail;  The  plough  head  contains 
the  two  whecls  A,  B,  and  their  axis,  oc 
iron-fpindle,  which  pafles  through  the 
box  C,  and  turns  round  boih  in  it  and 
in  the  wheels  ;  the  two  crow-ftavesD,  D, 
faftened  perpendicularíy  into  the  box, 
having  in  each  two  rows  of  holes,  in  oi- 
der  to  raifc  or  fink  the  beam,  by  pinning 
up  or  down  the  pillow  E,  to  encreafe  or 
dimíniíli  ihe  depth  of  the  furrow  j  the 
gaUoYvs  F,  thro'jgh  which  the  crow- 
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ftaves.pafá  at  top,  by  raortoífes  into  whích 
they  ara  pinned ;  G  the  wilds^  wich  its 
Jinks  and  crooks  of  ¡ron,  by  which  the 
plough  is  drawn  j  H  the  tow-chain, 
\vhich  faftens  the  plough- tail  to  the 
ploUgh-head,  by  the  collar  I  at  ene  end, 
and  by  the  other  end  paífing  through  a 
hole  ¡n  the  míddle  of  the  box,  where  it 
ís  pinned  ín  by  the  ftake  K  j  L  the 
bridle-chain,  one  end  of  which  is  faften- 
cd  to  the  beam  vviih  a  pin,  and  the  other 
end  to  the  top  of  the  ftake,  which  ftake 
is  held  up  to  the  left  crow-ftafF,  by  the 
end  of  the  wyth  or  rope  M  paífing  round 
it  above,  and  under  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lows  below,  or  by  the  end  of  the  bridle- 
chain  itfelf,  when  that  is  long  enough. 
The  plough-tail  confifts  of  the  beam,N  j 
ihe  coulter,  O ;  the  íhare,  P;  and  the 
flicat,  Qj  the  hinder  íhcat,  R,  paífing 
ihro'  the  beam  near  its  end  5  S  the  íliort 
handle,  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  hinder 
íheat  by  a  pin,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
íore-ílieet  by  another  piii  9  T  the  drock, 
which  belongs  to  the  right-fide  of  the 
plough -taií,  and  to  which  the  ground- 
vvrift  V  is  faftened  ;  as  is  the  earlh-board, 
whofe  fore-paft  W,  is  fcen  before  the 
Iheatj  as  alfo  tlfé  long  handle  X,  whofe 
f ore- par t  Y  appears  before  the  íheat,  and 
is  faftened  to  the  drock  by  the  pin  at  /r, 
the  other  end  of  which  pin  goes  into  the 
beam.  Z  ís  the  doublereach,  which  holds 
iip  the  ílieat,  and  paftes  through  the 
beam  to  be  faftened  by  its  fcrews  and  nuts 
at  b  and  c. 

The  ftru6lure  of  the  four-coultered 
plough  (ibid,  fig,  2.)  ís  in  feveral  re- 
fpefls  diffcient  from  this,  though  ín  ge- 
neral founded  on  it.  Its  beam  is  ten 
feet  four  inches  long,  whereas  that  of 
the  common  plough  is  but  eight  feet :  it 
differs  alfo  in  íliape  ;  for  as  the  other  is 
ítraíght  from  one  end  to  the  other,  this  is 
ftraight  only  from  a  lo  b,  and  thence  turns 
up,  in  the  manner  íhewn  ín  the  píate ; 
fo  that  a  perpendicular  line  let  down 
from  the  córner  at  <2,  to  the  eveii  furface 
on  which  the  plough  ftands,  would  be 
eleven  inches  and  an  half,  whích  ís  its 
height  in  that  place ;  and  if  another  line 
was  I«t  down  from  the  turning  of  the 
beam  al  b,  to  the  fame  furface,  it  would 
be  one  foot  eight  inches  and  a  half,  which 
is  the  height  the  beam  ftands  from  the 
ground  at  that  part ;  and  a  third  line  iet 
down  to  the  furface  from  the  boltom  of 
the  beam,  at  that  part  which  bears  upon 
the  pillow,  will  flicw  the  beam  to  be,  in 
th&t  parl|  two  feet  teu  inches  high  above 


the  furface.  At  the  diftance  of  thtt¿ 
>  feet  two  inches  from  the  end  of  the  beam 
at  the  plough-tail,  the  firft  coulter,  or 
that  next  the  íliare,  is  Iet  throiigh  :  and 
at  thirteeh  inches  from  this,  a  fecond 
coulter  is  Iet  through  :  a  third  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  that  ;  and,  finally,  a 
fourth  at  the  fame  diftance  from  ihc 
third.  The  crookednefs  of  the  beam  is 
to  avoid  the  too  great  léngth  of  the  fore- 
moft  coüliers,  which  would  be  fo  long 
if  the  beam  was  ftraight  all  the  way,  tbat 
they  would  be  apt  to  bénd  and  be  dir« 
placed,  unlefs  they  were  vaftiy  thickand 
clumfy. 

The  flieat  in  this  plough  ¡s  to  be  fcvcn 
inches  broad,  and  the  fixing  the  íheat  in 
this,  as  weli  as  in  the  common  plough, 
is  the  ñiceft  párt,  and  reqüircs  the  utraoft 
art  of  the  makcr ;  for  ftippofing  the  axií 
of  the  beam,  and  the  left-hde  of  theíhárc 
to  be  both  horizontal,  they  muíl  never 
be  fet  parallel  to  each  other  j  but  ihí 
ftraight  fide  of  the  íhare  muft  make  an 
angle  on  the  Icft-fide  óf  the  beam,  which 
muft  be  very  acule,  that  the  tail  of  the 
íhare  may  prefs  lefs  againft  the  fideof 
the  trench  than  the  point  does;  ihisan. 
gle  is  ftiewn  by  the  pricked  lines  at  ihé 
bottom  of  fig.  I.  where  the  line  f/is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  axis  of  the  beam  let 
down  to  the  ground,  and  the  line  gb, 
parallel  to  the  left-fide  of  the  fliare,  The 
great  ihing  to  be  taken  care  of,  is  the 
placmg  the  four  coulters,  which  muft  be 
fo  fet  that  the  four  imaginary  planes  de- 
fcribed  by  the  four  edgcs,  as  the  plough 
moves  forwards,  may  be  all  parallel  lo 
cach  other,  or  very  nearly  fo  5  for  ¡f  any 
one  of  them  íhould  be  very  much  in* 
clined  to,  or  íhould  recede  much  from 
eithcr  of  the  other,  then  they  would  not 
enter  the  ground  together.  In  order  to 
the  placing  them  thus,  the  fecond  coul- 
ter-hole  muft  be  two  inches  and  a  half 
more  on  the  right-hand  than  the  firft} 
the  third  muft  be  as  much  more  to  the 
light  of  ihe  fecond  5  and  the  fourth  the 
fame  diftance  to  the  right  of  the  úútá ; 
and  this  two  inches  and  a  halfmuílbe 
carefuíly  meafured  fronfi  the  center  of 
one  hple  to  the  center  of  the  other.  Each 
of  ihefe  holes  is  a  mortoife  of  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  wide,  and  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long  at  the  top,  and  three 
inches  at  the  boltorti.  The  two  oppo» 
íide  fides  of  the  holes  are  parallel  10 
the  top  and  bottom,  but  the  back  ¡s 
oblique,  and  determines  the  obliquity  of 
tke  ftanding  of  ihe  cpulter,  which  ií 
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^veJged  tíght  upby  pieces  of  vvoocí.  The  For  the  hoe  and  drill-plouglií:,  ínventeJ 

coulters  are  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  by  Jethro  Tull,  efq;  fee  his  EíTay  on 

of  which  fixteen  inches  are  allowed  for  Horle  hoeing  hufbandry. 

the  handle,  which  is  to  be  thiis  long  Plough,  among  book-binders,  ís  a  ma- 

that  the  coulter  may  be  drawn  down  as  chine  for  cutting  the  edges  of  the  leaves 

the  point  wears  away.  As  to  the  wheeis,  of  books  fmooth.    See  BooíC  binding. 

the  lefc  hand  wheel  is  twenfy  inches  di-  PLOUGHMAN,  the  perfon  who  guides 

ameter,  and  that'on  ihe  right-hand,  ivvo  tlie  plough  in  the  operation  of  lilling, 

feet  three  inches  ;  and  the  diítance  the  Sce  Tillage  and  Plough. 

wheeis  are  fet  from  each  other  is  two  Ploughman's  spikenard-    See  the  ar- 

feet  five  inches  and  a  half.  ticle  Spikenard. 

Befides  thefe  ihere  are  the  Lincolnfliire-  PLOUGIIING,  or  Plowing,  in  agricul- 

plough,  proper  for  fcnny  lands  fubjeífl  ture,  turning  up  ihe  e^irth  with  a  plough» 

to  wceds  antí  fedges,  and  remarkable  for  Ploughing  is  princip.illy  eiiher  thrit  of 

the  largenefs  of  its  íliare,  which  is  fre-  Jays  or  of  fallows.     Plowing  tjf  lays, 

quenily  a  foot  broad  and  very  íharp,  is  the  firíl  cutting  up  of  grafs-ground 

(ibid-  fisf.  3.)'    At  A  is  a  foot,  which  for  corn,  and  is  a  work  commonly  per* 

is  fet  higher  or  lower,  by  a  wedge  drove  formed  in  January.    The  beft  time  for 

ín  at  B  j  and  which  keeps  the  forepart  doing  it  is  when  the  land  is  wet,  bícaufe 

of  the  plough  from  going  deeper  than  the  turf  is  then  foft  and  tough,  and  will 

they  would  have  il.     At  C  there  are  turn  up  withont  breaking.    In  the  well 

wedges  by  which  the  hinder  part  is  íer.  turning  of  ihís  confjíts  the  chit  f  part  of 

Inftead  of  a  coulter  there  is  a  wheel  widi  this  fort  of  ploughing,  which  if  rightly 

a  íharp  edge,  wlrich  cuts  the  roots  of  the  performed,  will  lay  the  turf  fo  fin  and 

grafs  or  fedge  as  ¡t  turns  round,  while  true,  that  it  can  hardly  be  feen  where 

the  broad  íharc  cuts  ihcm  up  at  the  the  plough  went.   This,  indeed,  deptnds 

botlom.  greaily  upon  the  make  of  the  plough  j 

The  Caxton  or  trenchíng- plough,  in-  but  ¡fthe  earth  boaid  does  not  turn  ihe 

vented  to  cut  drains  about  Caxton  in  turf  well,  fome  nail  upon  it  a  fmall  piece 

Cambridgeíhire,   in  ftiff.    miry,   clay-  of  wood  to  take  the  upper  pnrt  of  the 

ground.    This  plough  (^ibid.  fig.  4.)  is  earth  as  it  rifes  upon  the  eanh  board, 

larger  and  ftronger  than  ordinary  :   to  which  caufes  it  to  fall  with  the  grafs-fide 

the  beam  is  fixed  a  piece  of  wood  at  A,  downwards.  '  Plowing  of  fallows,  called 

¡n  which  is  a  coulter  fet  at  B,  and  ano-  alfo  fallowing,   is  preparing  land  by 

ther  fet  in  the  beam  at  C,  which  two  ploughing  long  before  it  is  plowed  for 

coulters  ítand  bending  inwards  as  at  D,  feed.    See  the  arlicle  Fallowing. 

to  cut  each  fide  of  the  trench.  The  íliare  PLUDENTS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 

is  very  fíat  and  broad,  in  order  to  form  county  ot'  Tyrol,  fixty-five  miles  weft  of 

the  bottom  of  the  trench  j  and  the  mould-  Infpruc. 

board  is  three  times  the  length  of  oiher  PLUG,  a  large  wooden  peg  made  to  ílof> 

ploughs,  in  order  to  caílihe  tuif  a  great  the  bottom  of  a  ciítern,  or  a  bole  in  a 

way  fiom  the  trench.    This  plough  cuts  cafk,  pipe,  orthelike, 

a  trench  a  foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  a  PLUKNETÍ  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

foot  and  a  half  broad  at  the  top,  and  a  plants,  the  charaílers  of  which  are  not  fo 

foot  deep,  and  it  is  drawn  with  twenty  cerrainly  known  as  to  fay  to  which  clafs 

horfes,  it  belongs :  the  male  an(í  female  flower» 

But  the  moftcommon  plough,  fays  Mor-  are   produced  feparaiely   on  the  fame 

timer,   is  the  dry-plough,   reprefentcd  planrj  the  corolU  is  compoíéd  of  four 

fig.  6.  which  isbelt  lor  miry  clays,  when  ovA  and  patent  petáis,  and  the  (lamina 

the  land  is  foft  ;  but  is  extremely  bad  in  form  a  fliort  pyramidal  body  :  the  fiuit 

fummer,  when  the  land  is  hard,  becauftí  is  a  deprefled  quad.  angular  capfule,  con. 

its  point  will  be  continually  flying  out  of  taining  a  fingle,  roundiíh  and  compref-  . 

the  ground  i  it  is  ftt  higher  or  iowrr,  fed  feeJ. 

by  wedges  at  a.    Fig.  5.  is  a  fpaniíh  PLUM-tree, /)r//;;K/,  in  botany,  a  genus 

plough,  with  which,  and  one  horfe,  they  of  the   icoíandria-monogynia  chis  of 

will  plow  two  or  three  acres  of  iheir  plants,   the  flower  whereof  confiíls  of 

light  lands  in  a  day.    We  have  glven  a  five  roundiíh,  concave  and  large  peíais  :. 

figure  of  ir,  mercly  on  account  of  iis  the  fruit  is  a  roundiíh  drupe,  marked 

fingularitv.  with  a  longitudinal  fuirow,  and  centain- 
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ing  a  compreíTed  and  acute  pointed  nut, 
-  with  the  futures  ftanding  out  each  way 
ín  an  edge. 

This  genus  comprehends  tlie  plum',  cher- 
ry,  and  apricot,  three  wcll  known  kinds 
of  fruit. 

ílog's  Plum,  a  plant  callcd  by  botanifts 
fpdndias.    See  the  article  Spondí  as. 

Date  Plum,  díofpyros.  See  Diospyros. 

PLUMAGE,  the  feathers  which  lerve  birds 
for  a  covering.  See  Feather. 
Plunrrage  is,  in  falconry,  particulafly 
underftood  of  ihe  feathers  under  a  hawk's 
winp.  Falconers  give  their  hawks  fmall 
feathers  to  mske  them  caft,  and  tlfefe 
alfo  thcy  cali  plumage. 

PLUMB-LINB,  among  artíficers,  denotes 
a  perpendicular  to  the  herizon  ;  fo  called 
as  being  connmonly  ere£led  by  means  of 
a  plummer,  SeePLUMMET. 

PLUMBAGO,  LEADWORT,  in  bdtany, 
a  genus  of  the  penlandria-monogynia 
chfs  of  plants,  the  flowerof  which  con- 
fifts  of  a  fingle  funnel-fafliioned  petal ; 
ánd  its  feed  is  fingle,  and  contained  in 
the  cup. 

Plumbago,  mock-lead,  or  black- 
LEAD,  ín  mineralogy,  a  foííil  fubttance, 
refembling  lead-oí^e,  much  ufed  in  draw- 
ing,  and  for  making  pencils,  See  the 
article  Pencil. 

It  is  fomewhat  diíHcult  to  afcertain  what 
clafs  of  minerals  black-lead  belongs  to. 
Metal  ¡t  is  not,  as  not  being  either  duc- 
tile  or  even  fufible ;  ñor  can  it  be  reck- 
oned  among  ftones,  for  want  of  hard- 
nefs;  it  remains,  therefore,  ihat  it  muft 
be  placed  among  the  earths,  though  ¡t 
diíTolve  not  in  water,  as  moft  earths  will, 
except  ftlfF  clays  and  ochres;  among  ihe 
latter  whereof  Dr.  Plott  judges  it  may 
be  reckoned,  it  feeming  to  be  a  fort  of 
clofe  earth,  of  very  fine  and  loóle  parts, 
fo  buint-as  to  become  black  and  fiiining, 
difcolouring  the  hands,  as  all  ochres  do. 
Wbence  the  moft  proper  ñame  that  can 
be  given  it,  according  to  this  author,  is 
ochra  ni^rai  or  black  ochre.  See  the 
article  OcHRE, 
PLUMBERY,  the  art  of  cafting  and 
working  lead,  and  nüng  it  in  buildings, 
&c,  See  the  article  Lead. 
As  this  metal  melts  very  eafily,  itíseafy 
to  cáft  it  into  figures  of  any  kind,  by 
running  it  into  moulds  of  brafs,  clay, 
phfter,  &c,  But  the  chicf  anicle  in 
plumbtry  is  flieets  and  pipes  of  léad  j 
and  as  thefe  mnke  the  bafis  of  the  plum- 
ber's  work,  we  fliall  here  give  the  procefs 
of  máking  them.    In  caíting  íhset-lea.d, 
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a  table  or  mould  is  made  ufe  of,  whicK 
confiíls  of  larga  pieces  of  wood  well 
jointed,  and  bound  with  bars  of  ¡ron  at 
the  ends,  on  the  fides  of  which  runs  a 
frame  confifting  of  a  ledge,  or  borderof 
wood,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and 
two  or  three  inches  high  from  the  mould, 
called  the  íharps  :  the  ordinary  width  of 
the  mould,  witliin  thefe  íliarps,  is  from 
three  to  four  feet5   and  its  length  is 
lixteen,    feventeen,    or  eighteen  feet. 
This  íhould  be  fomeihing  longer  tlian  the 
flieets  are  intended  to  bei  in  order  that 
the  end  where  the  metal  runs  off  from  the 
mould  may  be  cut  oíF,  becaufe  it  is  com- 
monly  thin,  or  uneven,  or  ragged  atthe 
end.    It  muft  ftand  very  even  or  levcl 
in  breadth,  and  fomething  falling  from 
the  end  in  which  the  metal  is  poured  in, 
füi%»  about  an  inch,  or  an  ínch  and  a 
half,  in  the  length  of  íixteen  or  feventeen 
inches.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  mould 
ftands  the  pan,  which  is  a  concave  trian, 
guiar  prifm,   cornpofed  of  two  planks 
nailed  together  at  right  angles,  and  two 
triangular  pieces  fitted  in  between  theni 
at  the  ends.    The  length  of  this  pan  ií 
the  whole  breadth  of  rhe  mould  ¡n  whicli 
the  íheets  are  caft  ;  it  ftands  with  its  bel. 
tom,  which  is  a  íliarp  edge,  on  aforra 
at  the  end  of  the  mould,  leaning  with 
one  fide  againft  itj  and  on  the  oppofite 
fide  is  a  handle  to  lift  it  up  by,  to  pour 
out  the  melted  lead  j  and  on  that  fide  oí 
the  pan  next  the  mould,  are  two  iron- 
hooks  tp  take  hold  of  the  mould,  and 
preventthe  pan  from  ílipping,  whiletbe 
melted  lead  is  pouring  out  of  it  into  the 
mould.  Thispanis  lined  on  theinfidewiih 
moiftened  fand,  to  prevent  it  from  bíing 
fired  by  the  hot  metal.  The  mould  isalío 
fpread  over,  about  two  thirds  of  aninch 
thick,  wiih  fand  fifted  and  moifteid, 
which  Í8  rendered  perfeftly  level  by  mov- 
ing  over  it  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  ftrikf, 
by  trampÜng  upon  it  with  the  ftet,  aní 
fmoothing  it  over  with   a  fmoothing 
plañe,  which  is  a  thick  píate  of  poliílitii 
brafs,  about  nine  inches  fquare,  turneá 
up  on  all  the  four  edges,  and  wjth  a  han- 
dle fitted  on  to  the  upper  or  concave  fide. 
The  fand  being  thus  fmoothcd,  it  ¡süt 
for  cafting  ílieets  of  lead  5  but'  if  ihej 
would  caft  a  ciftern,  they  meafure  ou: 
the  bignefs  of  the  four  fidef,  and  having 
taken  the  dimenfions  of  the  front,  0: 
fore-part,  make  mouldings  by  prtlíing 
long  ílips  of  woodj  which  contain  th: 
fame  mouldings  into  the  level  fand,  anJ 
foim  the  figures  of  birds,  beaíts,  S'^- 
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hy  preíTing  in  tbe  fame  manner  leaclen 
figures  lipón  it,  and  then  taking  tliem 
oíF,   and  at  the  íame  time  fonoothínij 
(he  furíace  where  any  of  the  fjnd  is 
raifed  up,  by  making  thefe  ¡mprefiions 
upon  it.    The  reft  of  the  ope»  ation  is 
tfie  fame  in  cafting  either  cifterns  or  plain 
íiieets  of  lead  :  but  before  we  proceed  to 
meniioo  the  manner  in  which  that  is 
performed,  it  will  be  neceíFary  to  give 
a  more  particular  defcription  of  the 
ftrike.  The  ftrike  then  is  a  piece  of  board 
about  five  inches  broad,  and  fomethíng 
longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  mould  on 
the  infide ;  and  at  each  end  is  cut  a  notch, 
about  two  inches  deep,  fo  that  when  it  is 
ufed,  it  rides  upon  the  fliarps  with  thofe 
notches.    Before  they  begin  to  caít,  the 
íírike  is  made  ready  by  tacking  on  two 
pieces  of  an  oíd  hat  on  the  notches,  or  by 
ílipping  a  cafe  of  leather  over  each  end, 
k  order  to  raife  the  under  fide  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch,  or  fomething  more, 
above  the  fand,  according  as  they  would 
have  the  íheet  to  be  in  thicknefs ;  then 
they  tallow  the  under  edge  of  the  ftrike 
and  lay  it  acrofs  the  mould.    The  lead 
being  melted,  it  is  ladled  into  the  pan,- 
in  which,  when  there  is  a  fufficient  quan  • 
tity  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  the  fcum  of 
-  Ttihe  metal  is  fsvept  off  with  a  piece  of 
*  .board  to  the  edge  of  the  pan,  letting  it 
v.iettle  on  the  fand,  which  is  by  tliis  means 
prevented  from  falling  into  the  mould  at 
the  pouring  out  of  the  metal.  When 
tjie  lead  is  cool  enough,  which  is  known 
hy  its  beginning  to  ftand  with  a  fliell  or 
wall  on  the  fand  round  the  pan,  two  nien 
take  the  pan  by  the  handle,  or  eife  one 
of  them  lift  it  up  by  a  bar  and  chain 
fixed  to  a  beam  in  the  ceiling,  and  pour 
it  into  the  mould,  vvhile  another  man 
ftacds  ready  with  the  ftrike,  and,  as  foon 
as  they  have  done  pouring  in  the  metal, 
puis  on  the  mould,  fweeps  the  lead  for- 
^'ard,  and  draws  the  overplus  into  a 
trough  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  íheets 
being  ihus  caft,  nothing  remains  but  to 
pianiíh  the  edges  in  order  to  render  them 
fmooth  and  ftrait :  but  if  it  be  a  ciftei^n 
it  is  bmi  into  four  fides,  fo  that  the  two 
eiids  may  join  the  back,  where  they  are 
foldered  together,  after  which  the  botiom 
Js  foldered  up. 

The  meihod  of  cafting  thin  íheets  of 
íead.  ínftead  of  Hind,  they  cover  the 
mould  wiih  a  piece  of  wooltn  íluff  nailed 
down  at  the  two  ends  to  keep  it  tight, 
and  over  this  lay  a  very.  fine  linjsin  cloth. 
In  this  procefs  great  í^gard  i$  had  to  ihe 
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juft  dcgree  of  heat,  ib  as  that  the  lí.id 
inay  run  well  and  yei  nct  burn  the  li- 
■^ncné    This  they  judge  of  by  a  piece  of 
paper,  for  it  takes  íire  in  the  liquid  lead 
if  it  is  too  hot,  and  if  it  be  not  ftirunk 
and  fcorched  a  üttie,  it  is  not  Hot  enough» 
They  have  here  a  íirike  diíferent  from 
that  defcribed  above :    it  is  a  wooden 
cafe,  oniy  cloíed  on  diree  fides  :  it  is  pretty 
hígh  behind,  but  the  two  fides,  like  two 
acute  angle?,  ftill  diminiíh  to  the  tip 
from  the  place  where  they  are  joined  to 
the  third  or  middie  piece,  where  they  are 
of  the  fame  height  therewith,  'viz,  íeven 
or  eight  inches  high  :  the  width  of  the 
middie  makes  that  of  the  ftrike,  which 
again  makes  that  of  rhe  ílieet  to  the  caft. 
This  ftrike  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
mould,  which  in  that  part  is  firft  covered 
with  a  pafteboard  that  ferves  as  a  bottom 
to  the  ftfe,  and  preve-nts  the  linen  from 
being  burnt  while  the  lead  is  pouring. in« 
The  ftrike  is  now  filled  with  lead,  ac- 
cording  to  the  quantity  10  be  ufed  j 
which  done,  two  men,  one  at  each  Gde, 
draw  the  ftrike  down  the  mould  with  a 
velocity  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  ftieet  is  to 
be  more  or  Icfs  thick, 
The  method  of  cafting  pipes  without 
foldering.    To  make  thefe  pipes  they 
have  a  kind  of  littie  mili,  with  arms  or 
Jevers  to  turn  it  wiihal.    The  moulds 
are  of  braf«,  and  confift  of  two  pieces, 
which  open  and  fliut  by  means  of  hooks 
and  hinges,  their  inward  caliber,  or  di^ 
ameter,  bemg  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
pipe  to  be  made,  and  their  lenglh  is 
ufually  two  feet  and  a  half.   In  the  mid- 
die is  placed  a  core,  or  round  piece  of 
brafs  or  iron,  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
mould,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  in- 
ward diameter  of  ths  pipe.    This  core 
is  pafled  through  two  copper-rundles, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  mould,  which 
Ihey  ferve  to  clofe  ;  and  to  thefe  is  joined 
a  liitlecopper-tube  about  two  inches  long, 
and  of  the  thicknefs  the  leaden  pipe  is  in- 
íended  to  be  of.     By  means  of  thefe 
tubes  the  core  is  rctained  in  the  middie  of 
the  cavity  of  the  mould,    The  core  be- 
ing in  the  mould,  with  the  rundles  at 
its  two  ends,  and  the  lead  melted  in  the 
furnace,  they  take  it  up  in  a  ladle  and 
pour  it  into  the, mould  by  a  Httle  aperture 
at  one  end,  made  in  the  form  oFa  fun- 
pel.    When  the  mould  is  full  they  pafs 
a  hook,  into  the  end  «of  the  core,  and 
(urning  the  mili,  draw  it  out ;  and  then 
opening  thé  mould  take  out  the  pipe.  If 
:  they  defjre  to  iave  tb&  pipe  lengtbened. 
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tliey  pxit  one  end  of  it  ín  tbe  lower  end  pen,  ínk,  and  paper,  and  a  long  Irne 

of  the  mould,  and  pafs  the  end  of  the  and  a  lun-dial,  afcer  bis  guefs  of  ihe 

core  into  it;  then  íluit  the  mould  again,  place  above  groiind,  defcends  into  the 

and  apply  its  ruudle  and  tube  as  before,  adit  or  woik,  and  there  faftens  ene  end 

the  pipe  juft  caft  ferving  for  lundle,  &c.  of  the  Une  to  fome  fixed  thing  in  it,  ihen 

8t  tbe  other  end.    Things  being  ihus  re-  the  incited  needle  is  Jet  to  leít,  and  the 

placed  ihey  pour  in  fieíh  metal,  and  re-  ex:^¿^  point  where  it  refts  is  marked  wiih 

peat  the  operation  tÜl  tbey  have  got  a  a  pen:  he  then  goes  on  farther  in  die 

pipe  of  the  length  required.  line  ílül  fallened,  and  at  the  next  ftexure 

For  m^king  pipes  of  íheet-lead,  the  cf  the  adit" he  makes  a  mark  on  the  Une 

pliimbers  have  wocden  cylinders,  of  the  by  a  knot  orotherwifej  and  then  letting 

leng:h  and  ihicknefs  required,  and  on  down  the  dial  again,  he  there  likewife 

thefe  ihey  form.thcir  pipes  by'  wrapping  notes  down  that  point  at  which  the  nce- 

the  íheet  around  ihem,  and  fohiering  up  die  Ihnds  ¡n  tbis  fecond  pofition,  In 

the  ediics  all  along  ihem.    See  PiPE.  this  manner  he  proceeds,  from  lurningio 

PLUMBÜM,  LEAD,  in  natural  hiftory.  turning,  maiking  down  the  points,  and 

S<?e  the  anide  Lead.  m^iking  the  linc,  till  he  comes  to  thein. 

PLÜME,  a  fet  or  bunch  of  ortrich  feaihers  tended   place;    ibis  done,   he  afccnds 
pulled  out  of  the  tail  and  wings,  and  '    and  begins  to  work  on  the  furface  of  tho 

ijiadc:  up  lo  ferve  for  ornaraenis  ¡n  fuñe-  carth  what  he  did  in  the  adit,  bringirg 

rals,  &c,  the  firtt  knot  in  the  line  lo  fuch  a  place 

Aniong  fportfmen,  pin  me  is  the  general  wheré  the  mark  of  the  place  of  the  nee« 

colour  or  nnxture  of  the  feathers  of  a  dIe  wiil  again  anfwer  its  poiniing,  and 

hawk,  which  ftiews  bcr  cdnftitution.  See  continúes  this  till  he  comes  to  the  defired 

the  anide  Hawíc.  place  above  ground,  which  is  cenaintobe 

Plume,    or  Plumule,   in  bolany,   a  perpendicularly  over  the  part  of  the  mine 

liitle  membrane  of  the  grain  or  feed  of  a  into  which  the  air-fliaft  is  to  be  funk. 

planr,  being  that  which,  in  the  growih  PLUMOSE,   Ibmething   formed  in  the 

of  the  plant,  hecomes  the  ftem  or  irunk  manner  cf  feathers,   wiih  a  ftem  acd 

ihert'of.    See  the  article  Seed,  &c,  fibres  ¡íTuing  fróm  it  on  each  fide:  fuch 

PLUMERIA»  RED  JASMINE,  in  botany,  are  the  antennre  of  certain  nioths,  but- 

a  genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia  terflies,  Éff. 

clafs  of  plants,  ihe  enrolla  of  which  con-  PLUNGER,  in  niechanics,  the  famewilh 

fifis  of  a  fmgle  funnel-l-ke  petal,  with  a  the  forcer  of  a  pump.    See  FORCER. 

long  tube,  and  divided  in'o  five  oblong  PLURAL,  piuríiiisf  in  grammar,  an  epi* 

feginents  at  the  limb;  the  fjuit  is  com-  tbet  applied  to  that  number  of  noiinsand 

pofed  of  lwo  joinied  and  ventricofe  fol-  verbs  which  is  ufed  when  we  fpeak  cí 

lides,  formed  of  a  fmgle  valve  each,  and  more  than  one  thing  j  or  that  which  ex- 

containing  numerous  oblong  feeds.   See  preífes  a  pluraliry  or  number  of  tbingj, 

píate  CXCIX.  fig.  5.  See  the  article  NuMBER. 

PLUMMET,  PLUMK  RULE,  or  PLUMB-  In  laiin,   &c,   bcth  nouns  and  verbj 

,  I.IHE,  an  inltiument  uíed  by  carpenters,  have  ulually  diftinól  terminations  to  iluir 

malbns,  &V.  in  order  to  judge  wliether  diíVerent  numbers  :   in  Englifli,  nouns 

vvalls,  feff.  be  npright  planes,  horizon-  fubftaniive  ulually  becoitie  plural  byt're 

lal,  or  the  like.    It  is  ihus  called  fiom  a  addilion  of*  j,  or  es,   to  the  fmguhr. 

piece  of  lead,  phmlmm,  faftened  to  the  Nouns  adje¿\ive  are  the  í'ame  in  bolh 

end  of  a  choid,  which  ulually  conftitutes  numbers  j   and  in  verbs  the  numberi» 

this  inlbumtnt.    Sometimes  the  Itring  diílinguiílied  by  that  of  the  pronounscr 

defcends  along  a  wooden  n\\er,&c.  raifcd  perfons. 

perpendicularly  on  another ;  in  which  PLURALITY,    phiraHtaSy    a  difcnt; 

cafe  it  beromes  a  level.    See  Level,  quaniity,  confiíling  of  t^vo  or  a  greaít- 

PLUMMING,  among  miners,  is  the  me-  number  of  the  fame  kind  1  ihusweíaj 

tiiod  of  ufmg  a  mine-dial,  in  order  to  a  plurality  of  gods, 

know  lile  exaél  place  of  the  work  where  Henee  plurality  of  benefices,  or  livingJ, 

to  fmk  down  an  air-íhaff,  ortobiingan  is  where  the  fame  clfik  is  pcíTelled  c! 

adit  to  the  woík,  orto  know  which  way  iwo  or  more  fpiritual  pr' fcrmentí?,  w'A 

the  load  inclines  when  any  fiexurc  hap-  cure  of  louls.    In  a  plurality  of  livinpi 

pens  in  it.  the  firlf,  ipfo  fa¿lOy  beconjes  void;  « 

li  is  performed  in  this  manner  :  A  Ikil-  which  account,  the  patrón  may  preí«?t 

iul  perfon,  wiih  an  afiiitanr,  and  wiih  to  it,  provided  the  clerk  be  not  qualiüí^ 
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by  dlfpenfatíon,  Sff.  to  hold  more  livings 
than  one,  ín  rcgaid  the  law  ítriaiy  en- 
joins  refidence  5  this  being  impofilble 
Jvhere  the  íaine  perfon  has  more  than 
one  living,  in  different  places.  As  the 
power  for  gianting  dirpenfations  for  the 
holding  tvvo  benefices,  ^c,  is  vefted  ¡n 
iheking,  it  is  held  that,  in  ihefe  cafe?, 
the  aichbifliop's  difpenfation,  and  the 
king's  confirmation  of  it,  are  neceíTary 
to  hold  pluralities  :  but  a  deanery  íliall 
Dot  be  taken  to  be  a  benefice,  fo  as  to 
need  a  difpenfation,  on  the  dean's  hav- 
¡ng  another  fpiritual  prefermentj  alio 
a  parfonage  and  vicarage  make  no  plu- 
i-aliíy. 

PLURIES,  in  law,  the  ñame  of  a  writ 
which  ¡flues  after  two  foimer  writs  have 
gene  cut  without  any  efFefl ;  for  fíift, 
an  original  writ,  cailed  a  capias,  goes 
out,  which  not  being  obeyed,  ihere  goes 
out  an  alias,  which  likewife  failing,  the 
piiuits  iíTues. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  a  charafler  marked 
ihus  +,  ufed  for  the  ílgn  of  addition, 
See  the  article  Character. 

PLUSH,   in  commcrce,  a  kind  of 

íluíf  having  a  fort  of  velvet  knap,  or 
íhag,  on  one  fide,  compofed  regularly  of 
a  vvoof  of  a  fingle  woolen  ihiead  and  a 
double  warp,  the  one  wool,  of  two 
ihreads  twifted,  ihe  oiher  goats  or  ca- 
mels  hair;  ihough  there  are  Tome  pluíhes 
eniirety  of  woríled,  and  others  compofed 
wholly  of  hair, 

riufli  is  manufa<51ured,  like  velvet,  on  a 
loom  with  thrce  treadlesj  two  of  thefe 
feparate  and  deprefs  the  woolen  warp, 
and  the  ihird  railes  the  hair -warp,  upon 
which  the  workman  throwing  the  íhuttle, 
palies  the  woof  between  the  woolen  and 
hair- warp  5  and  afteiwards  laying  a 
brafs-bioach,  or  needle,  under  that  of 
the  hair,  he  cuts  it  thereon  with  a  knife 
dellined  for  thnt  ufe  j  conduéling  the 
knife  on  the  broach,  which  is  made  a 
}ittle  hollow  all  its  length,  and  thus 
gives  the  furface  of  the  pluíh  an  appear- 
ance  of  velvet.  See  Velvet. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  pluíh,  all  of 
filk;  fpme  of  which  have  a  pretty  long 
knap  on  one  fide,  and  fome  on  both. 

PLUSQÜAMPERFFXT,  in  grammar. 
Sfe  the  article  Preterit. 

PLUVIAL,  plunjialSf  antiently  fignified 
a  hood  or  cloak,  which  ecclehaítics, 
chiefly  rcligipus,  wore  in  the  country  10 
.  Ihdlter  themftlves  from  the  rain.  The 
word  is  now  ufed,  in  ihe  romiíh  church, 
lor  a  large  hood  worn  by  the  chantor  and 


fubdeacon  at  mafs  and  vefpers,  fefr.  ít 
covers  the  whole  man,  and  is  fixed  beforc 
with  two  clafps. 

PLUVIALIS,  in  zoology,  the  ñame 
whereby  the  latín  autl)ors  cali  ihe  plover» 
See  the  artirle  PLOVER. 

PNEUMATICSv  called  alfo  Pneumato- 
LOGY  and  Pneumatosophy,  among 
fchoolmen,  the  doctrine  and  coniempla- 
tion  of  fpiriis  and  Tpiiitual  fubítances,  as 
God,  angeís,  and  the  human  foul,  in 
which  fenfe  pneumatics  are  the  fame  with 
what  we  otherwife  cali  raetaphyfics.  See 
the  article  Metaphysics, 

Pneumatics  ¡s  more  commonly  ufed 
among  us,  for  that  part  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  air ;  the  do£\rine  and 
laws  of  which  wili  be  found  under  the 
articles  AiR,  Atmosphere,  Pre&- 
suRE,ELA5TiciTy,  Gravity,  Cojvt- 
PRfissiON,  Rarefaction,  Expan- 
sión, Fluid,  &c. 

PnEUMATIC  ENGINE.     See  AlR-PUMP. 

PNEUMATOCELE,  kernia  flíiíulenta. 
or  wiNDY  rupture,  in  furgery  and 
medicine,  a  fpecies  cf  hernia,  which 
feveral  authors  aíTure  us  occurs  ín  prac- 
tice.  The  figns  hy  which  they  tell 
US  it  may  be  difcovered  are,  i,  That 
upon  handling  the  fcrotiim  it  feels  like  a 
bladder  diftended  with  windj  and  that, 
therefore,  2.  it  feems  to  be  nuich  lighier 
than  if  it  contained  any  humour,  appear- 
¡ng  alfo  pelfucid  at  the  approach  of  a 
candiej  and,  3.  if  it  be  firuck  by  a 
ñllup  of  the  finger,  it  founds  like  a 
bladder  which  is  diftended  with  wind, 
and  ftruck  in  the  fame  manner.  Hovv- 
ever,  Heifter  is  of  opinión  that  theíe  au- 
thors have  miftaken  either  the  hyderocele 
or  enterocele  for  the  pneumatocele,  and 
feems  to  be  more  confii  med  in  this  opi- 
nión, not  only  becaule  the  fymptoms  and 
cure  of  this  diforder,  with  which  they 
acquaint  us,  agree  exa6lly  with  iheíé 
of  the  hyderocele,  but  becaufe  that  in  all 
his  prafiice  he  ncvtr  obferved  any  thing 
like  this  difortier  \  ihis  makes  him  at 
lealt  fufpeft  that  the  calé  does  not  fo 
often  occur  as  fome  would  infinuate : 
but  whenever  it  is  met  wiih,  he  dire(5ls 
to  proceed  m  the  cure  as  follows.  Let 
the  tumour  ne  ivtated  exieinally  witli 
warm  and  dilcunent  medicines,  as  in  the 
hyderocele,  toptther  with  fymentations 
and  plafterí  ;  íiid  inlernally  niay  be  laken 
carminative  and  gentle  purges :  but  if 
thefe  take  no  fcfFc¿>,  and  the  tumour  ítili 
increafes,  or  continúes  the  fame,  thefrro. 
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tum  íhould  then  be  perforated  with  the 
trochar,  and  its  contents  thercby  dif- 
.  charged,  which  will  demonftrate  wheiher 
ít  be  wind  or  water. 

PNEUMATOMACHI,nveyA*a7o^*x",  an- 
lient  heretics,  fo  called  becaiife  they  op- 
pofed  the  divinity  of  the  holy  fpirir, 
placiiifj  him  ¡n  the  number  of  creatures. 

PNEUMATOSIS,  Trr.vfAalctí^ií,  a  term 
which  íome  auihors  ufe  for  the  genera- 
tion  or  formation  of  animal  fpirits  in  the 
biain. 

PN£UMONICS,  ín  pharmacy,  medicines 
proper  in  difeafcs  of  the  lungs,  in  which 
jefpiration  is  affe¿\ed.  Of  this  number 
are  fulphur,  lungwort,  hyíTop,  ground- 
ivy,  and  coll's-toot:  they  are  ufed  in 
phdiiftís,  afthmas,  peripneumonies,  pleu* 
rifles,  £ff. 

PO,  a  great  river  of  Ttaly,  rifíng  in  ths 
Alps,  and  running  fiift  eafl",  foon  after 
turns  direélly  north,  through  Piedmont, 
vvhere  it  receives  the  Doria  :  tlien  paíling 
north- caft,  it  difcharges  itfelf  by  feveral 
channels  inio  the  gulph  of  V^enice. 

POA,  Mii ADOW-GRASS,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  triandria-dig.vnia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  íe  compofed 
of  two  valves,  of  an  ovato-acuiñinated 
figure,  hollovv,  compreíTed,  and  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  cup,  and  without 
avvns.  It  fupplies  the  place  of  a  peri- 
carpium  j  and  adheres  every  way  to  the 
feed,  which  is  fingle,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
cornpreíTtfd,  and  pointed  at  each  end. 
This  is  -the  moft  common.of  all  grafles 
\v:th  US,  and  makes  prlncipally  the  green 
covering  of  moíl  of  our  fields  .and 
mesdows. 

POCHARD,  in  ornithology.,  -the  ajias, 
wiih  grey  wings  and  a  blaci¿  rump.  See 
the  article  Anas. 

POCK.    See  the  article  Pox. 

POCKET,  in  the  woolen  trade,  a  vvord 
ufed  to  denote  a  large  fort  of  bag,  in 
which  wool  is  packed  up  to  be  fent  from 
one  part  of  ibe  kingdom  lo  another.  The 
pocket  contains  utualiy  twenly-five  hun- 
dred  weight  of  wool. 

VodViET 'injlriwíents  and  medlcinesy  in  fur- 
gery.  See  the  articlcs  Instrument 
ánd  Medicines. 

POCiCLINGTON,  a  market-town  in  the 
ea(i  riding  of  Yoikíhire:  fituated  twelve 
miles  fouth  eaít  of  York.  ^ 

POD,  among  botanifts,  a  term  ufed  lo  ex- 
prefs  a  pericarpium,  confilling  of  two 
valves,  which  open  from  the  bafe  to  the 
point,  and  are  feparated  by  a  membrana- 
ceous  partitioD^  from  which  the  íeeds 


hang  by  a  kind  of  funiculus  umbilicafij 
See  the  article  Pericarpium. 

POD  AGRA,  in  medicine,  thegoutinthe 
feet.    See  the  article  GouT. 

POD  ALIA,  a  provine^  of  Poland 
bounded  by  Volhinia  and  the  ruflian 
Ukrain,  on  the  north  and  norih-eaft  j  by 
Budziac  Tartary,  on  the  fouth-eaftj  by 
the  river  Nieííer,  which  feparates  it 
from  BeíTai-abia  and  Moldavia,  on  Ihe 
fouth-weftj  and  by  the  province  of  red. 
Ruífia,  on  the  north-weft. 

PODOMETER,  or  Pedometer,  the 
fame  with  perambulaior,  See  the  ar- 
ticle PERA.MBULATOR. 

PODARIA,  in  zoology,  a  divifion,  or- 
der,  or  feries  of  winglefs  infe61s,  wíth 
íhort  bodies,  and  not  very  numerouj 
legs ;  comprehending  the  puceron,  pe. 
diculusf,  acarus,  fpider,  fquill,  ^c,  Sec 
the  article  PtJCERON,  ^f. 

PODENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Franconia :  fituated  ¡q 
eaft  long.  11'  35',  north  lat.  49*  50'. 

PODER IS,  in  antiquity,  a  robe  hanging 
down  to  the  fcot,  but  chiefly  ufed  lo  ex. 
prefs  a  iinen  garment,  a  furplice,  cr  a 
íliirt. 

The  jewiíh  prieífs  were  covered  wiih 
this  kind  of  furplice  during  iheír  at. 
tendance  in  the  temple  j  this  being  tlic 
proper  habit  of  their  order. 

PODEX,  in  anatomy,  &c,  the  fame  with 
anus  or  fundament.    See  Anus. 

PODOPHYLLUM,  the  may-affie,  ín 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  polvandria-mo. 
nogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  ú 
which  confills  of  nine  hoUow  and  rounded 
petáis,  folded  or  plicated  at  the  rim,  ard 
fmaller  than  the  cup  :  the  fruit  is  an  uni* 
locular  capfule  of  an  oval  figure,  con* 
taining  numerous  and  roundifh  fecds. 
This  plant  is  otherwife  called  anapodo- 
phyllum.  See  the  article  Anapodo- 
PHYLLUM,  and  píate  XVII.  fig.  2. 

PODURA,  the  puceron,  in  zoology.  Sec 
the  article  PucfeRON. 

POEM,  Uoin/xa,  a  compofition  in  verfeo: 
a  duc  length  and  meafure,  See  the  ar* 
ticles  Verse  and  Measure. 
Poems  are  generally  denominated  fiotn 
the  fubjefV  matter,  as  the  apobaterion,' 
epibaterion,  epinicion,  epithalamiuir, 
genethliac,  clegiac,  fatiric,  epitaph,  ()!• 
negyric,  lyric,  paítoral,  &c,  and  oJhers 
from  •the  manner  of  narration,  as  epic, 
dramatic,  &c,  to  which  may  be  added, 
.  odes,  eclogues,  and  idylliums.  Toihi5 
'  head  may  alfo  be  referred  feveral  oihfr 
compofitions  of  a  lefs  fcrious  kind; 
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tlie  acroílic,  enigma,  anagram,  cento, 
echo,  t^c,  See  each  under  its  proper 
head:  Apobaterion, 
The  Abbé  Da  Bos  obferves,  in  regare! 
topoems,  that  fome  are  interefting  in  ge- 
neral, others  in  particular;  that  the  beau- 
ties  of  execution  alone  do  not  conftitutc  a 
good  poem  j  that  the  defeéls  of  poems 
are  lefs  difcernable  than  thofe  of  a  pie- 
ture;  that  our  diílike  falls  oniy  on  the 
bad  part  of  a  poem  ;  that  every  kind  of 
poem  has  fomething  particular  in  its 
ftyle;  that  by  the  beauty  of  the  ftyle  we 
muft  ¡udge  of  poems ;  that  it  muft  be  a 
long  time  before  the  merit  of  a  good 
poem  is  diftinguiflied  }  and  finally,  that 
thecharafter  of  the  poetic  ftyle  has  al- 

V  ways  decided  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of 
poems,  even  of  thofe  which  by  their 
length  feem  to  have  the  gieateft  depen- 
dance  on  the  oeconomy  of  the  plan,  on 
the  diítribution  of  the  aélion,  and  on 
the  decency  of  the  manners. 

POESY,  the  fame  with  poetry,  See  the 
article  Poetry. 

POET,  7rc{»iT>j?,  the  authpr  of  a  poem. 
Síe  the  arriele  Poem. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  TaíTo,  are 

-  rcckoned  the,  chief,  almoft  the  only, 
epicpoets.  Sophocles,  Eurípides,  Shake- 
fpear,  Otway,  Corneille,  and  Racine, 
the  Ijeft  tragic  poets.  Ariftophanes, 
Menander,  Plautus,  Terence,  Fletcher, 
Johnfon,  Molliere,  Éfr.  the  chief  comic 
poets.  Horace,  Cowley,  and  Malherbe, 
excelled  as  lyric  poets :  and  Juvenal, 
Perfuis,  Regnier,  Boileau,  Dryden,  and 
Oldham,  as  fatiiic  poets. 

POETICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to 
poetry  or  poets,  in  which  fenfe  we  fay 
poetical  genius,  poetical  licence,  &c, 

POETiCAL  Juflice,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  re- 
fpeft  of  the  drama,  to  denote  a  diítribu- 
tion of  revvards  and  puniíhments  to  the 
feveral  perfons  at  the  caiaftrophe  orclofe 
of  a  piece,  anfwerable  to  the  feveral 
chara(5lers  they  appeared  in.  See  the  ar- 
ticlesCHARACTER  and  Catastrophe. 

Poetical  rifmg  and  fett'wg  of  the  Jiars. 
The  three  kmds  of  rifmg  and  fetting, 
'Z/ia.  thecofmical,  acronical,  and  helical, 
'were  made  by  the  antient  poets,  refcr- 
ing  the  rifmg,  (Se,  of  the  ftars  to  that 
of  the  fun.    See  Cosmical, 

POETICS,  the  do¿lrine  of  poetry,  or  the 
lavvs  and  rules  of  condufting  pieces,  or 
compofitions  of  poetry,  fuch  is  Ari- 
ftotle's  poetics,  a  work  much  valucd. 

POETRy,  the  avt  of  compoGng  poems, 
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or  pieces  ín  verfe;  or,  as  d^fíned  by 
Voflius,  the  ait  of  reprcfenling  aélions 
ín  metre, 

Voínus  thinks  that  love  was  the  fírft  oc- 
cafion  of  poetry,  which  is  not  impt  obahic, 
confidering  that  this  affeélion  is  coeval 
with  mankind,  is  univerfal,  and  natu- 
rally  produflive  of  poetry;  yet  it  un- 
doubtedly  owes  its  increafe  and  progrefs 
to  religión  :  Dacier  indeed  calis  ir  the 
offspring  of  religión  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  wcrid,  that  it 
was  ufual  to  fing  hymns  to  the  honour  of 
the  gods  upon  foUmn  feftivals.    Du  Bos 
thinks  that  poetry  has  been  employed  in 
all  ages,  even  by  the  moft  unpoliftied  na- 
tions,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  pall 
events.    Its  principal  aim  is  to  flatterour 
fenfes  and  imagination  :  for,  according 
lo  Plato,  it  awakes  the  fpiritual  empire 
of  the  foul.  Every  kind  of  poetry  charms 
US  in  proportion  to  its  objeé^,  fays  Da 
Bos  ;  and  to  be  very  affeíling,  it  ought: 
to  be  very  exafi.    It  is  not  the  fame 
with  poetry  as  with  other  arts,  for  a!>  ig- 
norant  perfon  may  ¡udge  of  poetry  by 
the  impreflion  it  malíes  on  him:  whence 
all  men  have  a  right  to  give  their  opini- 
ón concerning  a  piece  of  poetry,  anr! 
this  ¡udgment  ought  to  be  founded  ou 
experience  rather  than  on  argumentation. 
Poetry  is  an  art  where  every  thing  fliould 
pleafe,  It  is  not  enough  to  exhibit  nature, 
which  in  certain  places  and  circumftances 
is  rude  and  unpleafant,  but  the  poet 
muft  chufe  in  her  what  is  beautiful  frorn 
vvhat  is  not :  whence  a  poet  ought  to 
chufe,  for  the  fubjeól  of  his  imitation, 
fomething  that  is  naturally  aíTt^iing, 
There  is  a  particular  rhetoric  for  poetry, 
which  confifts  in  difcerning  very  precifely 
vvhat  ought  to  be  faid  figuratively,  and 
what  to  befpokon  fimply  ;  and  in  know- 
¡ng  where  ornament  is  required,  and 
where  not :  yet  the  ftyle  íliould  be  copi- 
ous,  and  every  fpecies  of  writing  in  this 
art  fliould  have  a  diflion  projíer  to  iifelf. 
The  qualifications  then  neceíTary  for  po- 
etry, or  thofe  which  form  a  good  poet, 
are  feldom  found  united  in  one  perfon: 
he  muft  have  an  extraordinary  genius, 
great  natural  gifts,  a  wit  juft,  piercing, 
íblid,  and  univerfal ;  an  underftanding 
clear  and  diltinél;  an  imagination  neat 
and  pleafant;  an  elevaiion  of  foul  that 
depends  not  on  árt,  or  ftudy,  and  which 
is  purely  a  gift  of  heaven,  and  muft  be 
fultained  by  a  lively  fenfe  and  vivacity,  a 
great  judgmentto  conüderwifelyofihings, 

and 
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anti  a  vivacíty  to  exprefs  them  with  that 
grace  and  abnndance  which  gives  them 
beaiity.  tn  fine,  to  accompli/h  a  poet, 
is  required  a  tcmperature  of  wit  and  fan- 
cy,  of  ftrength  and  fweétnefs,  of  penetra- 
tion  and  delicacy  ;  but,  above  ail,  he 
muft  have  a  fovereign  eloquence,  and  a 
profound  capacity.  Tbefe  are  the  qua- 
íiiies  that  muft  concur  together  to  form 
the  geniiis  of  a  poet,  and  íuílaín  his  cha- 
ra6\er.  The  rules  of  poetry  and  verfify- 
ing  are  taught  by  art,  and  acquired  by 
íludyj  but  this  forcé  and  elevation  of 
thought,  which  Horace  calis  fomething 
divine,  and  which  alone  makes  the  po- 
etry of  any  valué,  muft  be  derived  from 
naiure  5  or,  according  to  Ariftotle,  from 
fome  happy  traníports,  to  which  that  au- 
thor  gives  the  ñame  of  madnefs.  Henee 
the  critics  conclude,  the  end  of  poetry  is 
to  pleafe  ;  its  caufe,  either  the  excellence 
of  the  poetas  genius,  or  a  poctical  fury 
and  tranfport  of  the  foul,  manageable  by 
the  judgment;  its  matter,  longand  íhort 
fyllables,  and  feet  cqmpofed  hereof,  wiih 
^vo^ds  furniíhed  by  grammar;  and  its 
form  the  arrangement  of  all  thefe  things 
in  juft  and  agreeable  verfe,  expreífing 
the  thoughts  and  fentiments  of  the  author 
after  the  manner  already  mentioned.  But 
after  all,  how  narrow  are  all  thefe  bounds, 
íf  we  confider  poetry  in  ihe  light  wherei^ 
the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil  have  fet 
5t.  This,  which  is  therefore  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  ñame  of  the  greater  poetry,  in 
contradiftinólion  to  the  low  and  fimple, 
or  verfificaiion,  confifts  principally  in  fic- 
tion,  or  the  invention  of  fables,  in  the 
expreíTing  of  things  by  allegories,  and 
metaphors,  and  in  the  inventing  of  ac- 
tions,  under  which  the  troths  which  the 
poet  has  to  teach,  may  be  agreeably  dif- 
guifed.  See  Mythology,  &c, 
The  laws  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry, 
^  fee  under  the  articles  Epic,  Charac- 
TER,  Invocation,  Catastrophe, 
Dramatic,  Agt,  Scene,  Senti- 

MENTf,  &C. 

YoY  the  lower  forts  of  poetry,  fee  the  ar- 
ticieii  Ode,  Song,  Epigram,  Elegy, 
Satyr, 

FOGGK,  caiaphradiis^  in  ichihyology*  See 

ílie  article  Cataphr aCTüs. 
POGGIO  IMPERIAL,  a  city  of  Italy,  ín 

the  dutchy  of  Tufcany,  fituated  íixteen 

miles  fouth  of  Florence. 
?OIC TIEKS,  the  capital  of  Poi6tou,  ín 

France,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  near 

the  river  Clain  ;  cali  iong.  15',  nonh 

íat,  40'. 


POICTOU,  a  territóry  of  France,  ín  tfie 
province  of  Orleanois,  fituated  fouth  cf 
the  river  Loire,  being  bounded  by  t];e 
provinces  of  Anjou  and  Britany  on  the 
north,  by  Touraine  and  Berry  on  iheeal^ 
by  Santoign,  Angoumois,  and  Aunis 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  ocean  on  ihe 
weft.  Ii  ís  one  hundred  and  íífty  miles 
long,  and  feventy  brbad, 

POirN^CIANA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
decandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whercof  confifts  of  five  unequsj 
petáis ;  the  four  upper  petáis  are  roundiíh 
ánd  nearly  equal,  the  fifth  is  larger,  dif. 
form,  and  crenated  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oí), 
long  depreífed  pod,  with  fepta ;  ilie  feeds 
are  fingle,  and  placed  lengthwife  in  ihe 
pod.    See  píate  CCXL  fig.  2. 

POINSON,  in  the  manege,  a  little  point, 
or  piece  of  íharp-pointed  iron,  fixed  ins 
wooden-handie,  which  the  cavalier  holdj 
in  his  right  hand,  when  he  means  to 
pvick  a  leaping  horfe  in  the  croup,  cr 
beyond  the  end  of  the  faddle,  in  ordeno 
malee  him  jerk  out  behind* 

POINT,  a  term  «fed  in  varíous  arls, 

Point,  fun^iuniy  in  geometry,  as  defintd 
by  Euclid,  ís  a  quaniity  which  has  no 
parts,  or  which  is  indivifible.  Points  3¡í 
the  ends  or  extremities  of  lines,  lí  i 
point  be  fuppofed  to  be  moved  any  way, 
it  will,  by  its  motion,  defcribe  a  1íq¿. 
See  the  article  LiNE. 

Point  of  contrary  fiexure^  See  the  anide 
Flexure. 

Point,  in  phyfics,  the  leaft  fenfible  objefl 
of  fight,  marked  with  a  pen,  point  of  a 
compafs,  or  the  like.  Of  fuch  points  sil 
phyfical  magnitude  confifts.  This  ph^- 
fical  point  ís  the  fame  with  what  Mr, 
Locke  calis  the  point  fenfible,  and  wliich 
he  defines  to  be  the  leaft  particle  of  tr.at. 
ter,  or  fpace,  we  can  difcern.  He  addj, 
that  to  the  fliarpeft  eye,  this  is  feldcra 
lefs  than  thirty  fcconds  of  a  circle,  where- 
of  the  eye  is  the  center* 

Point,  in  grammar,  a  charañer  ufed  to 
marlc  the  divifions  of  difcouríé.    A  point 
proper,  is  what  we  otherwife  cali  a  fu!l 
ftop  or  period,    See  Period. 
For  the  oiher  points,   fee  the  artichs 
CoMMA,  Colon,  and  Semicolon. 
For  the  points  of  interrogation  and  ai* 
miration,  fee  the  articles  Interroga- 
tion  and  Admiration. 
The  points,  or  vowel  points,  in  the  he- 
brew  grammar,  are  certain  charaf^írs 
which,  in  the  writings  of  that  langUag'-i 
ferve  to  mark  the  voweis.    The  aniiq^^i- 
ty  of  thefe  points  make  the  fubjet^  ot  ^ 
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cclebrated  controverfy,  fome  maíntaining 
iheir  origin  to  be  the  lame  with  that  of 
iiie  hebrevv  language;  and  otheis  afiert- 
ihg  them  to  have  been  firll  introduced  by 
Érdras,  after  the  babylonifii  captiviiy, 
when  he  compiled  the  canon,  tranfcribed 
the  books  into  the  prefent  chaldee  charac- 
ter,  and  reftored  the  purity  of  the  hebrew 
text.  Some  will  have  them  ¡nvented  by 
the  dofilors  of  the  fchool  of  Tibérias, 
ufuaüy  called  the  maíToretes,  five  or  fix 
hundred  years  after  Chrift. 

PóiNT,  in  mufic,  a  mark  or  note  antienlly 
iifed  to  diftínguiíh  the  tones  or  founds  : 
henee  we  ftill  cali  it  fimple  counter-point, 
when  a  note  of  the  lower  part  anfwers 
ex3¿lly  to  that  of  an  upp^r;  and  figura- 
tive  counter-point,  when  any  note  is  fyn- 
copated,  and  ene  of  the  parís  makes  fe- 
veral  notes  or  infleélions  of  the  voice, 

-  While  the  other  holds  on  one.    See  the 

•  article  COUNT-ER-POINT. 

We  ílill  life  a  point,  to  raife  the  valué  of 
a  note,  and  prolong  its  time  by  one  haif, 
e.  g,  a  point  added  to  a  femibréve  inftead 
of  two  mininas,  make  it  cqual  to  threej 

•  and  ib  of  the  other  notes.    See  Time, 
Point,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  applied  to 

certain  points  or  places,  marked  ín  the 
heavens,  and  diftinguiíhed  by  proper 
epithets. 

The  fourgrand  points  or  divifions  of  the 
horizon,  "jiz.  the  eaíl,  weft,  north,  and 
fouih,  are  called  the  cardinal  points.  See 
Horizon,  East,  West,  &c. 
The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  vertical 
points  j  the  points  wherein  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  cut  the  plañe  of  the  cciiptic, 
are  called  the  nodes:  ihe  points  wherein 
the  equator  and  ecliptic  interfeél,  are  call- 
ed the  equinoí\ial  pcintsj  particularly, 
that  whence  the  fun  afcends  towards  the 
north  pole,  is  called  the  vernal  point ; 
and  that  by  which  he  defcends  to  the 
fouth  pole,  the  autumnal  point.  The 
points  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  fun's 
afcent  ahove  the  equator,  and  defcent  be- 
lovv  it,  termínate,  are  called  the  folftícial 
point  í  particularly  the  former  of  ihcm, 
the  cilival  or  fummer-point ;  the  latier, 
the  brumal  or  winier-point. 

Point  of  the  horizo?ti  or  compafs,  ín  naví- 
gation  and  geography.  See  the  ariicits 
Horizon  and  Compass. 

Point  ¡s  alfo  ufed  for  a  c.*pe  or  headlnnd, 
juiting  out  into  the  fea  :  thus  íeamen  l'ay, 
two  points  of  land  are  in  one  another, 
when  they/are  fo  in  a  right  linc  againlt 
each  oiher,  as  that  the  innermoft  is  hin- 
dercd  from  being  feen,  by  the  oiUermoft. 
VOL,  ÍIT. 


Point,  ín  pérfpeaíve,  is  ufed  for  varíoiig 
parts  or  places,  with  regard  to  the  per- 
í"pe¿live  plañe.    See  Pers^ectivb. 

Points,  in  heraidry,  are  the  feveral  dif- 
ferent  parís  of  an  efcutcheon,  denoting 
the  local  pofiiions  of  any  figure.  There 
are  nine  principal  points  in  an  efcutcheon 
as  reprefented  in  pl.  CCV.  fig.  3.  where 

•  A  íbews  the  dexler  chief;  B,  the  precife 
middlechicf;  C,  the  finifter  chief; 
the  hondur- point ;  E,  the  fefs-point, 
called  alfo  the  center  5  F,  the  nombri.1- 
point,  that  isi  the  n:ívcl-póint  j  G,  the 
dexter  bafe;  I,  the  fmifter  bale  j  H,  the 
precife  middle  bafe. 

Columbier  makes  the  points  and  theír  íi¿. 
tuations  fymbolical.  As  the  feveral  bear- 
ings  in  an  efcutcheon  are  fo  many  types 
reprefenting  the  commendable  a6lións  of 
the  perfon  they  are  given  to,  fo  the  ef- 
cutcheon itfelf  reprefents  the  body  of  the 
man  that  performcd  úum  ;  and  the  points 
or  parts  fignified  by  thefe  letter?,  the 
principal  paits  of  bis  body  :  thus  A,  Bj 
C,  reprefent  the  head,  in  which  the  three 
greatfaculties  refide;  D,  the  neck,  where 
ornaments  are  chiefly  borne ;  E,  the 
heart,  &c.  See  Escutcheon. 
Point  is  alfo  the  ñame  of  an  ordinary, 
fomething  like  a  pile,  rifing  frtquently 
from  the  bottom  of  the^fcutcheon  to  the 
top,  very  narrow,  and  oniy  laking  up 
■  two  thirds  of  the  point  of  the  efcutcheon. 
When  the  point  arifes  from  the  bafe,  it  is 
pecuiiarly  called  point  in  point.  Point 
inverted,  is  when  it  defcends  from  the 
chief  downwards,  pcíTeíling  two  ihirds  of 
the  chief,  but  diminiOiing  as  it  approachcs 
the  point  of  the  efcutcheon,  though  with- 
out  touching  it.  Point  in  bendj  or  point 
in  bar,  is  when  the  pwint  is  placed  tranf- 
verfe  ín  the  fituation  of  a  bend  or  bar. 
When  it  comes  from  the  fides  of  the  ef- 
cutcheon, it  isalfo  called  the  poínt  dexter 
or  finifter,  according  to  its  fituation. 
The  point  dejcier  is  comroonly  reputed 
an  abatemcnt  due  to  a  braggrídocio  j 
polnt-champion-cen,  due  for  k'dling  a 
prifoner  after  quarter  demanded  ;  point 
'  in  point,  a  diminution  bclongirg  10  a 
cowaid;  poini-plane,  an  abateinent  be- 
longing  to  a  lyar,  Gfr,  See  the  articlts 
Diminución,  (3c, 

Point  is  alfo  uftd  ;n  heraidry  for  the  low- 
eft  part  of  the  efcutcheon,  whicH  ufually 
terininates  in  a  point. 

POIN T-CKAMPAIU.     See  ChAMPAIM. 

PoiNT'  is  alfo  an  íron  or  iHel-inítrument, 
utcd  with  fome  varieiy  in  fcveial  ait<. 
Engrav<  is^  ttchers>  cuiiers  iñ  woed,  c?V, 
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ufe  poínts  to  trace  theír  defigns  on  the 
copper,  wood,  ftone,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Engraving,  &ff. 
PoiNT,  in  the  mnnufaólories,  ¡s  a  general 
term,  uPed  for  all  kinds  of  laces,  vvrought 
with  the  needle ;  fuch  are  the  point  de 
Vienice,  point  de  France,  point  de  Ge- 
roa,  &c.  which  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
particular  oeconomy  and  arrangement  uf 
their  poínts. 

Point  is  Ibmetimes  ufed  for  lace  woven 
with  bobbins,  as  englifh  point,  point  de 
Malines,  point  d'Havre,  (^c, 

PoiNT,  in  architeílme,    See  Arch. 

Point,  in  poetry,  denotes  a  livcly  briík 
turn,  or  conceir,  ufuaJly  found  or  ex- 
pcdled  at  the  clofe  ot  an  epigrain. 

PoiNT-BLANJC,  in  gunpery,  denotes  the 
lliot  of  a  gun,  levelled  horízontally.  See 
the  article  GuNNERY. 

POINTED,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  point- 
ed,  is  that  which  has  the  extrenntics 
lurned  oíf  inio  points  by  ftraight  lines, 

POINTING,  in  gramnaar,  the  art  of  di- 
vidinga  diícoinre,  by  points,  intoperiods 
and  members  of  periods,  in  order  to  fliew 
the  proper'paufes  to  be  made  in  reading, 
and  to  facilítate  the  pronunciation  and 
iinderftanding  thereof.  See  the  artícles 
PuNCTUATioN  and  Pronunciation. 

PoiNTiNG,  ín  war,  the  levelling  acannon, 
or  moi  tar,  fo  as  to  play  againft  any  cer- 
tain  point.    See  ihe  artícles  GuNNERY, 

QU  ADR  A  NT,  &C; 

PoiNTiNG,  among  feamen,  markíng  on 
the  chart  in  what  part  or  place  the  veflel  is. 

PoiHTiUG  ibe  cabi£f  in  the  fea  language, 
is  untwifting  it  at  the  end,  leíTening  the 
yarn,  twiíting  it  again,  and  making  ali 
with  a  piece  of  marline,  to  keep  it 
from  ravellin^  oiit. 

POIRINO,  or  PovERiNO,  a  town  of  Tta- 
ly,  in  the  province  of  Piedmont,  ñfteen 
miles  fouih-eaft  of  Turin. 

POISON,  in  medicine,  a  maligíiant  qua- 
Jity  in  fonie  animal,  vegetable,  or  lui- 
ncral  body,  which  renders  ithurtful  and 
cven  mortal  to  thofe  who  take  ir. 
Tnere  are  three  eíFential  marks  of  poi» 
fon?,  whirh  diílinguiíli  ihem  from  other 
things  that  are  noxious  to  human  bodit^s. 
Tht  ñi  í\  is^  that  they  confili  of  moít  fub- 
tiuí  parts,  and  are  confequently  pernici- 
ous  in  a  fmall  quaniity.  The  fecond, 
lint  they  in  a  flioit  tiene  prevent  the  re- 
gular niotions  of  the  folid^  and  fluids 
throughoui  thíí  body,  and  induce  the 
molt  giievous  fvmptonis,  nnd  even  deith 
ítleU.  And  i^e  third.  that  they  exeicifa 
ihcircrucity  on  liic  moít  í'ubrtic  ñuids,  and 
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the  moíl  nervous  parts.    Poifons  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  opérate  in  variou« 
manners  j  fome  by  diíTolving  the  blood, 
others  by  coagulating  it,  and  others  by 
corroding  aníl  deftroying  the  folid  parts. 
All  the  three  kingdoms  have  poifons  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves  j    but  ihe  animal 
kingdom  atfords  the  moft  fubtile,  which  ' 
are  communicated  by  the  biie  of  mad  or 
venomous  healts,  when  they  are  angeretí» 
The  mineral  kingdom  producec^  arfení- 
cals  and  mcrcurials.    And  the  vegetable, 
herbs  and  plants  of  a  moft  acrid,  noxi- 
ous,  and  deleterious  quality,  fuch  as  the 
moft  violent  cathariics  and  narcotic. 
Evcry  foit  of  poifon  feems  to  have  an  tf- 
íaSi  peculiar  to'  itfelf  5  ihus  arfenic  occa- 
fions  the  moft  cruel  torments,  convulfions, 
mortific  ition  of  the  coats  of  the  inteftinesj 
the  fetdd  of  datura  induce  madnersorab*  : 
folute  ftupidity  :  opium  brings  on  flefpj.  ' 
ncfs,  and  a  torpor  on  the  mind  :  thebei- 
ries  of  deadly  nightftiade  produce  mad- 
nefs,  i^ge,  or  foUy :  litharge,  unwarily  ! 
taken,  caufes  a  convulfive  colic,  wiihan  •, 
obftinate  coftivenefs  ;  the  bite  oF  a  mad 
dog  occafions  the  dread  of  water:  theve- 
nom  induced  by  the  fting  of  a  tarántula, 
produces  wonderful  eftefls  ;  for  the  pa. 
tient  isdelighted  with  mufical inftiumenlj, 
and  when  he  hears  their  founds,  imme. 
diately  falls  to  capering  ;  the  fting  of  a 
fcorpion  produces  a  fue' Jen  chilnefs  nnd 
excetciing  cold  fwcats.  The  mineral  king. 
dom  furniflies  vtry  few  real  poifons;  ihf 
only  natural  one  is  cobalt  j  the  faílitiouí 
are  arfenic,  corrofiyc  fublimate,  andglafj 
of  antimo.ny.    The  moft  dangcrous  ve* 
getable  poifons  are  the  true  hemiock, 
wolf 's  bañe,  the  deadly  nightflnde,  hen- 
bañe,  and  datuja,  ro  which  may  beadd- 
ed  the  roots  of  hemloc-dropwort. 
Milk  uiixed  with  oil,  is  an  excellent  rf. 
medy  againft  all  corrofive  poifons»  HoíF- 
man  fays,  ih:it  he  once  prevented  ihe 
dealh  of  ten  young  perlón s,  who  had  ta- 
ken among  ihem  almoft  two  ounces  oí 
arlenic  in  water  gruel,  which  in  a  íhort 
time  produced  the  higheft  anxielies,  and 
corroding  toriures,  by  oil  of  fweet  al- 
monds  and  mdk.    They  took  at  leaft  ten 
quarts  a  piece,  which  they  vomited  up 
ag-iin  before  ihe  reaching  to  vomit  ceaftd. 
The  (ame  author  a'ifo  affirms,  that  milk, 
in  a  large  quannty,  is  an  univerf.il  re- 
nitdy  againft  nll  poifons  that  kill  by  in- 
fl  imm<tion,  as  lit  mloc  does  5  and,  if  ta- 
ken in  time,  wlll  prevent  their  dreadful 
confrquences.  Alien  ihinks  a  vomit  with 
*  warm.  wa:ec  and  oil^  taken  in  lárge  j 
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tlraogbts',  and  ofien  repeated,  will  be  of 
great  fervice  }  as  si  Ib  warm  water  with 
fieíh  butter;  milk  and  oil,  or  milk  and 
butter :  but  for  fat  broihs,  wbich  he 
alfo  recommends,  or  any  thing  elíe  which 
requires  fome  time  for  ihe  prcparation, 
they  oniy  allow  the  poifon  to  take  deeper 
root,  and  therefore  oiight  not  to  be  wait- 
ed  for.  If  the  above  ihings  will  not  pro- 
voke  ihe  patient  to  vomit,  oxymel  of 
fquills,  Tall  of  vitriol,  or  a  decoftion  of 
tobáceo  may  he  iifed,  as  having  a  more 
immediate  effefl.  It  is  bardly  fafe  to 
^ive  even  the  moft  gentle  cathartic.  The 
Somach  beíng  thus  cmptied  of  all,  or  as 
much  as  poílible  of  ihe  hemloc,  recoiirfe 
mult  be  hadto  generous  wine  and  alexi- 
pharmics,  fuch  as  venice  treacle,  the  be- 
zoardic  powder,  Gfr,  When  there  is  a 
furpicion  that  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  or 
inteftines  are  corroded,  or  ulcerated,  it 
will  not  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  ufe 
ípices  or  vinegar,  ñor  lo  indulge  in  drink- 
iirg  too  much  wine  5  biit  to  take  a  decoc- 
tion  of  barley  with  raifins,  or  a  decoc- 
tion  of  china-root,  faíT^fras,  &c.  The 
fame  method  is  moft  likely  to  anfwer 
when  any  deleterious  hcrb  or  root  has 
been  estén  by  miftake,  though  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  fliould  not  be  known  :  and 
Hoffman  afiirms,  that  when  the  pntient 
has  been  ftupified  by  narcotics,  the  beft 
remedies  are  vomits  mixed  with  oil.  For 
the  more  effeílual  remedies  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  víper,  rattle-fnake,  &c, 
fee  the  articles  Hydrophobi  a,  Vi  per, 
Rattlc-snake,  ^c. 

ToPoisoN  a  piece,  with  gunners,  ¡s  the 
fame  as  to  clog  and  nail  it,up. 

PoisoN  OAK,  toxicode?tdro)iy  in  boiany, 
See  the  anide  Toxíg'ooendron. 

POISSY,  a  town  of  France,  fifteen  miles 
norih-weíi  of  Paris. 

POLA,  a  port  town  of  líliia,  ninety  miles 
fouth-eart:  of  Venice. 

POLACHIA,  a  provirce  fiinated  in  the 
midd'le  of  Poland,  on  the  river  Bug, 
eaftward  of  MaíTovia  ór  Warfovia. 

PGLARDRASTYLA,  ín  natural  hiOory, 
the  ñame  of  a  genus  of  crylfalj:,  com- 
pofed  of  many  planes,  and  having  no 
column.  See  the  article  Crystal. 
The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  cryftals 
compofed  of  two  oóíangular  pyramids, 
)0¡ned  bafe  to  bale,  and  ronfequenfly  the 
whole  body  confifting  of  fixteen  planes. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  only  tWo  known 
ípecies.  I.  A  brown  kind,  with  Hiort 
pynunids,  foiind  in  ccNfiderable  pienty 
in  Virginia  on  the  fules  ofhilis.  And, 
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a.  A  colourlefs  ene,  with  íonger  pyra- 
míds.    This  has  yet  been  found  only  ¡n 
one  place,  which  is  the  great  mine  at 
GoíTelaer,  in  Saxony,  and  there  ufually . 
lies  at  great  depth?. 
POLAND,  a  large  kingdom  of  Europe, 
fituated  between  16^  and  34.°'eaft  longi- 
tude,  and  between  46°  and  57°  norih  la- 
titude ;  bounded  by  Ruífia  on  the  north 
and  eaít  j  by  BeíTarabia,  Moldavia,  Tran- 
filvania,  and  Hungary  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Silefia 
on  the  weftj  being  almoft  fquare,  ánd 
feven  hundred  miles  over  eiiher  way. 
The  conílitution  of  Poland  is  a  mixed 
monarchy,  in  which  the  nobility  and 
gentry  feem  to  have  the  greateft  íhare, 
whence  it  is  frequently  called  a  republic, 
The  king  is  cleflive  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  gentry,  who  oblige  liim  to  fwear  to 
what  conditions  they  pleafe. 
POLAR,  in  general,  fomething  relating 
to  the  poles  of  the  world,  or  poles  of  the 
artificial  globes  :  thus  we  nieet  with  polar 
circles,  polar  dial,  polar  proje6lion, 
See  the  articles  Circle,  Dial,  Éfr. 
POLARITY,  the  quality  of  a  thing  con- 
fidered  as  having  poles;  but  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  magnet.    See  the  ar- 
ticle Magnet. 
POLE,  TToXoj,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities  of  the  axis,  on  which  the  fphere 
revolves.    See  Sphere  and  Axis. 
Thefe  two  points,  each  90°  diftantfrom 
the  equinoóiial  or  equator,  are  by  way  of 
eminence  called  the  poles  of  the  world  j 
and  the  extremities  of  the  axes  of  the  ar- 
tificial globes,   correfponding  to  thefe 
points  in  the  heavens,  are  termed  the 
poles  thereof.    See  the  article  Globe. 
Pole,  in  fpherics,  a  point  equally  diftant 
from  every  part  of  the  circumference  of 
a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  as  the  center 
is  a  plañe  figure  j  or  it  is  a  point  of  90^ 
diítant  from  the  plañe  of  3  circle,  and  in 
aliñe,  called  the  axis,  palling  perpendi- 
cularly  through  the  center.    The  zenith 
and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon ; 
and  the  poles  of  the  equator  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  fphere. 
Poi.ES  of  i  be  eclípfic,  are  two  points  on  the 
furface  of  the  fpheie,  30'  diftant 

from  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  90*^ 
diftant  from  every  part  of  the  ecliptic. 
See  the  article  Earth. 
Poles,  in  magnetic?,  are  two  points  of  a 
loadíione,  correfponding  to'  the  poles  of 
the  world  ;  tbe  one  pointing  tothe  norih, 
the  other  to  the  fouth.    See  Magk et. 
VoLB,  ovVektex  of  a  glafi,  in  optic?,  is 
14  T  a  ihe  • 
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^Vie  thíckeft  part  of  a  convex,  or  tbe  thin- 
reíl  of  a  coneave-glafs,  If  the  giafs  be 
truly  ground,  the  pole  will  be  exaólly  m 
the  middle  oí  its  furface, 
PoLE,  Perch,  or  ROD,  in  furv/íying,  is  3 
meafuie  containing  fixtcen  feet  and  a 
half. 

PoLE,  or  Polar,  star,  is  a  ftar  of  tbe 
fecond  msgnitude,  the  hii  ¡n  the  tail  of 
uiTa  minor.  Its  longitude  Mr.  Flam- 
fteed  makes  24°  14'  4i''i  its  latilude, 
66«  4'  I  i". 

The  nearnefs  of  ihis  ftar  to  the  pole, 
whence  it  bappens  that  it  never  fets,  ren- 
déis ít  of  vaft  fervlce  ín  nayígation,  ^c, 
for  determining  the  meridian  line,  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,  and,  confequently, 
the  l  ítifude  cf  the  place,  ^c,  See  the  ai- 
ticle  Latitude. 

PoLE-CAT,  putorius.  SeePuTORius. 

POLEMICAL,  in  matters  of  literature, 
an  appellation  given  to  books  of  contro- 
verfy,  efpecially  fbofe  in  divinity. 

POLEMONY,  'polemm:u?Jit  in  botany,  a 
^enus  of-t!ie  pentandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a  mcnopetalous  flovver, 
dividtd  into  five  roundifli  fegments  at  the 
limb:  the  fuiit  ís  a  roundifli  capfule, 
confilling  of  three  ceils,  and  containing 
a  great  many  feeds  in  each. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are^  accountejd 
deterfive. 

POLEMOSCOPE,  ín  optics,  a  kind  of 
rffle(5l¡ng  perípeélive-glafs  invented  by 
Kevelius,  who  commends  it  as  ufeftil.in 
fieges,  {2ff.  for  difcovering  what  the  ene- 
my  is  doíng,  while  the  fpeóiator  lies  hid 
behind  an  obílacie.  See  Perspective. 
Its  defcription  is  this:  the  interval /r, 
(pl.  CCVIT.  fíg.  I.)  between  tbe  ob¡e6l- 
glafs  and  ihefpeculum,  is  enlarged  by  a 
tube,  of  a  length  fnfficieníto  projeft  the 
fpecuhím  beyond  the  obftacle  that  covers 
the  obrerver.  And  for  a  further  con- 
ycnience  of  iooking  forward,  as  ft  were, 
he  pro|>ofes  to  place  another  plañe  fpe- 
culuni  fg,  at  the  other  end  of  ihe  tohe^ 
to  refíed  the  rays  ihrongh  a  hole  /'/  in 
its  fides»  ín  a  i\\x€8i\oi\  ao,  parallel  lo  the 
incident  rays  Q^c\  and  to  place  the  con- 
cave  eye-glaís  in  ihís  hole.  By  this 
jmeans,  the  ohjeél:  w¿!l  ftill  appear  iip- 
right,  and  magnificci  juft  as  much  as  if 
.  the  two  ípeculums  were  removed^  and 
the  íáme  eye-glafs  was  placed  in  ihe  axis 
pf  the  tube :  for  in  the  rays  Q^,  o  a,  pro- 
doced  through  the  fpeculums  dey  fg, 
Ukt  cizzc  by  and  ¿z¿ —¿z^  j  and  íiip- 
pcíing  rnys  to  flow  bo»h  vvays  through 
^,  the  ceiiterof  the  objeól-glafs,  after  rq- 
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fleílion  from  the  fpeculums  they  will 
verge  from  the  points  /;,  t.    Let  two  of 
them  fal]  iipon  the  ob¡e¿l  at  P  and  R 

^nd  fince  L  P?R(orí^iO=L^^^(or 
fbgzzfbb)  if  the  eye-glafs  was  re, 
moved,  the  ol^ól  would  appear  undcr 
the  iáme  angle  f  b g  or  k  h  U  as  it  would 
appear  under  to  the  naked  eye  placed  af 
i  ;  but  the  refleéled  rayí» /  k^gl^  afier  re- 
fraflions  into  kmt  In,  through  ihe  eye- 
glafs  X'/,'  are  inclined  in  the  fame  angle 
to  each  other,  as  they  vv'ould  be  if  tbe 
fpeculum  fg  being  removed  they  had 
been  refra¿\ed  through  the  fame  eye-glaft 
placed  in  the  axis  o.f  the  tube,  at  the 
fame  diftancc  from  b  as  ít  is  now  from 
h:  and  by  tracing  an  qblique  ray, 
R  eb Jk  it  is  manifeft  that  the  objefl 
appears  upright  j  it  alfo  appears  in  the 
fame  poliure,  with  refpeft  to  rightand 
Jeft,  as  to  the  naked  eye.  However, 
the  length  of  the  perfpeflive  ab  muftno! 
be  very  great,  otherwifeit  will  takeinfo 
little  at  one  view,  as  to  make  it  diíHcult 
to  fínd  an  obje¿l, 

POLERON,  one  of  the  Banda,  or  nutmeg- 
iílands,  in  the  Indían-ocean :  eall  long. 
izS^',  fouth  lat.  4*'. 

POLESÍA,  a  province  of  Poland,  bouni- 
ed  by  Polachia  and  Lirbuania,  on  l'e 
north  5  and  by  Volhinia,  on  the  fcuili. 

POLESIN  DE  ROVKiO,  a  province  of  ha- 
Jy,  fituated  north  of  the  Po,  onthegulpli 
of  Venice, 

POLESWORTH,  a  market-town,  twenly 
miles  north  of  Warwick. 

POLIANTHES,  in  botany,  a  genus  ci 
the  hexandria-monogynia  ciáis  ofpbni-, 
witii  a  monopetalous,  funnel-faíbionfd 
flower ;  and  a  roundlHi  capCule  for  itJ 
fruit,  with  a  great  many  femi-orbiculat- 
ed  fceds, 

POLICAND'RO,  an  iíland  of  the  Ardij. 

pelago,  in  eait  longitude  25**,  north  laii* 

tude  36*^  30'. 
POLÍCASTRO,  a  bifliop's  fce  of  tbe 

kingdom  of  Naples,  fixly  miles  íouth* 

eaft  of  Naples. 
POLICY,  orPoLiTY,  ¡n  matters  ofgo»  :¡ 

vernment.    See  the  article  Polity.  | 

For  policies  of  aíTurance,  orinfurance,  | 

on  fliips,  houfes,  iives,  Éfí^.  feethear-  ■ 

ticle  Insurance. 

Thefe  contraéis  of  infurance,  termed  po- 
licies, are  now  made  eiiher  at  public  cr 
private  offices  ;  the  infurances  mide  en 
jives  or  liberties  muft  be  paíd  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  agreement,  becauie 
thefe  forts  of-  policías  admit  of  no  ava- 
rage,  Where  the  vyords  of  a  policy  sre, 
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the  fliip  warranted  to  depart  wlth  con- 
voy/* it  íhali  be  intended  that  íhe  keep 
vvith  convoy  during  the  voyage,  if  poí- 
Tible  5  and  ¡f  íhe  depart  wlUingly  íVom 
the  convoy,  it  is  fraud.  Either  fupprefr 
fing  the  truth,  or  alleging  any  falfehood, 
is  fufficient  to  difcharge  the  poÜcy  ;  it 
being  a  general  rule,  that  the  infured 
/hall  inform  the  infiirer  of  all  material 
circumftances  which  have  come  lo  his 
knowledge  al  the  time  of  raaking  the  po- 
Jicy,  in  order  that  the  contraél  may  be 
faiily  adjuíled. 

fOLiCY,  amongletter-founders,  denotes  a 
certain  proportion,  obferved  among  the 
letters  that  compofe  a  font  j  or  a  rule, 
whereby  to  regúlate  the  number  of  each. 
See  the  articles  Letter  and  FoNT. 

IPOLISHER,  or  BuRNisHER,  among  me- 
chanics,  an  inftruinent  for  poliíhing  and 
burniíhng  things  proper  to  take  a  poüíli. 
Thegilders  ufe  an  iron-poliílier  to  pre- 
pare their  metáis  before  gilding,  and  the 
blood-ftone  lo  give  them  the  bright  po- 
liíh  after  gilding. 

The  poliflier  uíed  by  the  makers  of  fpurs 
and  hils,  is  panly  iron,  parily  fteel, 
parily  wood ;  it  confifts  of  an  iron- 
bar  with  a  wooden  handle  at  one  end, 
and  a  hook  at  ihe  other,  to  faften  it  to 
another  piece  pf  wood  held  in  the  vice, 
v.  hile  the  operator  is  at  work.  In  the 
middie  of  the  bow,  withinfide,  is  what 
ís  properly  called  the  poliflier,  being  a 
triangular  piece  of  fteel  with  a  tail, 
whereby  it  is  riveted  to  the  bow. 
The  poliíhers,  among  cutler?,  are  a 
¡cind  of  wooden  wheels  made  of  walnut- 
tree,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  of  a  di- 
ameter  at  pleafure,  which  are  turned 
round  by  the  great  wheel ;  upon  thefe 
they  ímooth  and  polifli  their  work  with 
emery  and  putty. 

The  polifliers  for  glafs  confift  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  5  the  one  fíat,  covered 
with  oíd  hat,  the  other  long  and  half- 
round,  faftened  on  the  former,  whofe 
edge  it  exceeds  on  both  fides  by  foire 
iiiches,  which  íerve  the  workmen  to  take 
iold  of,  and  to  work  backvi'ards  and 
[orwards  by, 

The  polifliers,  ufed  by  fpe61acle-makers, 
are  pieces  of  v/ood  a  foot  long,  feven  or 
eight  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  ihick,  covered  wlih  oíd  beaver-hat, 
whereon  they  poüfli  the  fliell  and  horn- 
frames  their  fpeólacle  glafles  are  tp  be 
fei  ini 

POLISHING,  in  general,  iheoperation  of 
giying  a  glois  ox  iuítie  lo  certain  fub- 


ftances,  as  metáis,  glafs,  marble,  (^c» 
See  the  anieles  Metal,  Glass,  &V. 
The  operation  of  polifliing  optic-glaíTes, 
after  being  properly  ground,  is  one  of 
the  moít  difficult  points  of  the  whole  pro- 
cefs.  See  Gí.ASS  and  Grinding. 
Before  ihe  polifliing  is  begun,  it  is  pro- 
per  lo  ftretch  an  evcn  well-wrought  piece 
of  linen  over  the  tool,  dufting  there- 
upon  fomevery  finetripoli.  Then  laking 
the  plafs  in  your  hand,  run  round  forty 
or  fifiy  times  upon  the  tool,  to  take  ofF  the 
roughnefs  of  the  glafs  about  the  bordee 
of  it.  This  cloth  Í8  then  to  be  removed, 
and  the  glafs  to  be  poliflied  upon  ihe 
nakcd  tool,  with  a  compound  powder 
made  of  four  parts  tripoii  mixed  witli 
one  of  fine  blue  vitriol  j  fix  or  eight 
grains  of  which  mixture,  is  fufficient  for 
a  glafs  five  inches  broad.  This  powder 
muft  be  wetted  with  eight  or  ten  drops  of 
olear  vinegar,  in  the  middie  of  the  tooJ  5 
being  fiiíl  mixed  and  foftened  thoroughly 
with  a  very  fine  fmall  mullet.  Then 
with  a  nice  brufli,  having  fpread  this 
mixíure  thinly  and  equably  upon  the 
tool,  take  fome  very  fine  ti'ipoli,  and 
ftrow  it  thinly  and  equably  upon  the  tool 
fo  prepared  ;  after  which  take  the  glafs 
to  be  poliflied,  wiped  very  clean,  and  ap- 
ply  it  on  the  tool,  and  move  it  gently 
twice  or  ihrice  ín  a  ftraight  line  back- 
wards  and  forwardsj  then  take  it  ofF,  and 
obferve  whether  the  marks  of  the  tripoii, 
fticking  to  the  glafs,  be  equably  fpread 
over  the  whole  furfare  thereof ;  if  not, 
it  is  a  fign  that  either  the  tool  or  glafs  is 
too  warm  5  in  which  cafe,  you  muft  wait 
a  while  and  try  again,^  till  you  find  the 
glafs  takes  the  tripoii  every  where  alike, 
Then  you  may  begin  to  polifli  boldly, 
there  being  no  danger  of  fpoiling  the 
figure  of  the  glafs,  which  in  the  other 
cafe  would  infallibly  happen.  This  is 
Mr.  Huygens's  method  i  but  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  that  almoft  every  ope- 
rator  has  a  peculiar  one  of  his  own,  and 
of  which  fome  of  them  make  a  mighty 
fecret. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  no  where  exprefsly  de- 
fcribes  his  method  of  polifliing  optic- 
glaflTes  ;  but  his  method  of  polifliing  re- 
fle6ling  metáis,  he  thus  defcrihes  in  his 
optics.  He  had  two  round  copper- piales, 
each  fix  inches  in  diameter,  the  one  con- 
vex  the  other  concave,  ground  very  irue 
to  one  another.  On  the  convex  one  he 
ground  the  ob¡e6l- metal,  or  concave  which 
was  to  be  poliflied,  till  it  had  fiken  the 
figure  of  ihe  convex,  apd  was  ready  for  a 

polifli. 
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poífíh.  He  then  pilchecí  over  (he  con- 
vcx  very  thinly,  by  dropping  melted  pitch 
upon  ¡t,  «nd  warming  it  to  keep  the  pitch 
fofr,  whilíl  he  ground  it  wiih  the  con- 
cave copper  wetted  to  malee  it  fpread 
evenly  all  over  the  convex,  till  it  was  no 
íhícicer  than  a  groat  piecej  and  afterthe 
convex  was  cold,  he  ground  it  again,  to 
give  it  as  truc  a  figure  as  poflible.  He 
then  grcimd  it  with  very  fine  putty,  till 
It  nr)aJe  no  noile }  and  then  upon  the  pitch 
he  ground  the  obje6l-metal  wiih  a  briík 
motion  for  two  or  three  minutes  5  when 
laying  fieíli  putty  upon  the  pitch,  he 
ground  it  again  lili  it  had  dona  making  a 
noife,  and  afterwards  ground  the  objeét- 
nietaUipon  the  pitch  as  beFore  :  and  ihis 
operation  he  repeated,  till  the  metal  was 
perfe6íly  polifiicd. 
POLÍTICAL,  in  general,  fomething  re- 
Jatingto  poiicy  or  government.  See  the 
article  Government. 
Púüiical  arithmeiic  is  the  appjication  cf 
arithmctical  calculation,  to  political  fub- 
je8s,  as  the  public  revtnues,  number  of 
people,  extent  and  valué  of  lands,  taxes, 
trade,  manufaflures,  &c.  of  any  com- 
inonwcalth. 

The  calculations  of  ihis  kind,  which  Sir 
William  Petty  attcmpted,  Dr.  Davenant 
gives  fome  good  reafons  why  many  of 
his  numbers  are  not  to  be  entirely  de- 
pended on  5  and  therefore  he  advances 
others  of  his  own,  four.ded  on  the  ob- 
i'ervation  of  Mr.  Greg.  King, 
The  land  of  England,  he  fays,  is  39 
milHons  of  acres  5  the  number  of  peo- 
ple about  5,54.5,000,  increafing  abcut 
90C0  every  yeár,  allowance  being  made 
for  plagues,  (S/c.  wars,  íhipping,  planta- 
tions,  The  people  in  London  he  reckons 
2t  530,000 }  thofe  in  ihe  olher  cíties  and 
market  town?,  870^0005  and  thofe  in 
the  villages  and  liamíet?,  at  4.,  100,000  ; 
the  yearly  rent  of  the  land  he  accounis 
to  be  10,000^000!.  that  of  the  houfes 
ard  buildings,  ct.ooo.oool.  per  ^.finufíi-^ 
the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  he 
reckons  to  be  wortb  9,075,000!.  in  a 
modérate  plentiful  yearj  tlie  rent  of  the 
corn  iands  annually  2,000,000!.  and 
their  net  produce  above  9  000,000 1.  il.e 
rent  of  the  paftures,  tneadow?,  woods, 
foreft?,comnions,  lieat'r.s,$>¿".  7,000,000  1. 
The  annual  produce  in  buiter,  cheefe, 
and  milk,  about  2,500,000  1.  The  valué 
of  woo!,  yearly  íli.>i  n,  abour  2,000,000  I. 
Of  horfes  yearly  bred,  ahout  250,000  1. 
Of  the  flefli  yeaily  confumed,  about 
3,350,0001.    TaJlow  and  hides,  about 
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600,000],    Hay  yearly  conrumed  hy 
horfes,   1,300,000!,    By  otlier  catílí 
1,000,000  1.  The  timber  yearly  felied  for 
building,  500,000  1.  Wood  yearly  burnt 
&c.  500,000!.    The  land  of  línghnd 
is  now  about  feven  acres  one  quarter  to 
each  inhabitant.  The  valué  of  the  wheat 
rye,  and  barlcy,  neccílary  for  the  fuíien- 
anee  of  England,  at  leaft,  6,000,000 1, 
p£r  ann.   The  valué  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufa<5ture  made  here  \i  about  8,oco,cool, 
-per  anmm,   and  our  expoits  of  all 
kinds  of  woollírn  manufaflure?,  above 
2,000,000  I.  per  aivAim,    The  annual 
income  of  England,  on  which  the  peo- 
pie  live,  and  out  of  which  taxes  of  all 
kinds  are  paid,  is  now  about  43,000,000!. 
that  of  France,  81,000,000!.  and  Hol- 
land,  18.250,000  1. 
Major  Grant,  in  his  obfervalions  on  ihc 
bilis  of  mortality,  computes  thatihere 
are  39,000  fquare  miles  of  land  in  Eng. 
land}  that  in  England  and  Wales  thtre 
are  4., 600,000  fouls ;  that  the  people  of 
London   are  about  640,000,  and  one 
fourteenth  partof  ihe  people  of  England, 
That  in  England  and  Wales  are  abou 
10,000  pariíiies,  and  25  milüonsof  acres 
being  about  4  acres  to  every  head.  That 
but  64  out  of  a  hundred  of  ilie  children 
born  are  üving  at  6  years  o!d  j  but  4021 
16  ;  but  25  at  26 }  but  16  at  365  bjt 
10  at  46  ;  but  6  at  56  ;   but  3  at  66; 
bul  I  at  76.    And  that  London  doubks 
ítfelf  in  about  64  years. 
Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  difcourfe  aboiil 
duplícate  propoition,  l'ays,  that  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  there  are  more  pcrfons 
living  between  16  and  26,  than  of  any 
othcr  age  5  and  thence  he  infers,  that  the 
fquare  roots  of  every  number  of  mcn'j 
ages  under  16,  íhew  the  proportion  cf 
the  probabilify  of  fuch  perlbns  re?chii!g 
the  age  of  70.    See  the  arlicle  LiFE. 
Thus  it  is  íour  times  more  likely,  tbat 
one  of  16  years  of  age  üves  lo  be  70, 
than  a  child  of  one  year  oíd  j  it  is  (Inice 
as  probable  that  one  of  9  years  üves  10 
be  70,  as  fuch  a  new-born  child,  cV, 
That  the  odds  is  5  to  4,  that  one  d  15 
dies  before  one  of  16  ;  and  fo  on,  asdie 
fquare  roots  of  the  ages. 
Dr.  Haily  has  made  a  very  exs6l  eíli- 
mate  of  the  degrees  of  tlie  mortality  cf 
mankind,  from  a  curious  table  of  the 
hirths  and  burials  at  the  city  of  Bieílau, 
the  capital  of  Silefia,  and  anattemptfo 
afcertain  the  price  of  anruities  upon 
lives.    See  the  article  Mortality. 
From  tlie  whole  he  makes  the  two  fcl- 
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lowing  very  good  obfervatíons :  i.  Hovv 
uniuftiy  %ve  ufe  to  complain  of  the  fliort- 
ncfs  of  our  lives ;  for  that  it  appears  that 
©nehalfof  thofe  that  are  born,  do  not 
live  ahove  17  years  ;  ,  and,  2.  That  the 
gro%vth  and  increafe  of  mankind  is  not 
fomiicb  ílinted  by  any  thing  in  the  na- 
tura of  the  fpecies,  as  it  is  from  the  cu- 
lious  diffiailty  moíl  people  malee  of  ven- 
turing  on  the  ftate  of  marriage ;  and, 
therefore,  thatceiibacy  ought  to  be  every 
way  difcmiraged  by  all  wife  govern- 
ments  j  and  ihofe  svho  have  numerous 
famihes  of  children  encouraged  by  good 
laws,  fuch  as  the  ¡us  trium  jiberorum, 
gf¿  ainong  the  Romans. 

PÓLITICS,  the  firft  pMt  of  oeconomy, 
confilling  in  the  well  governíng  and  re- 
culating  the  afF.n*rs  of  a  ftate,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  fafety,  order, 
tranquillity,  and  moráis.    See  Polity, 

POLITIO,  or  PoLizzi,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
,    ¡VI  the  Val  Demona,  thirty  miles  ea.l  of 
Palermo.. 

POLITY,  or  PoLicy,  ttoXitejíí,  denotes 
the  peculiar  form  and  conítiiution  of  ihe 
government  of  any  ftate  or  nation  j  or, 
ihe  laws,  orders,  and  regulations  relat- 
ing  iheretD. 

Polity  difters  oniy  from  politics,  as  the 
theory  from  the  praflice  of  any  art.  See 
the  anieles  Law,  Government,  ¿ffr. 
Some  divide  polity  into  agoranomy,  or 
the  regulations  flating  to  mercantilc  af- 
fatrs  j  and  attynomy,  or  thofe  which 
concern  the  judiciary  government  of  the 
cil'zcMis  :  fume  add  olher  branches,  ^iz. 
tiiofe  relating  to  eccleíiaftical  and  milita- 
ry  affairs. 

POLL,  a  word  ufed  in  antient  writings 
for  the  head  :  henee  to  poli,  is  either  ro 
vote  or  to  enter  down  the  ñames  of  thofe 
perlbns  who  give  in  their  votes  at  an 
eleí^ion. 

PoLL-r^iONEY, a  capitaiion  or  tax  impofed 
hy  the  authorily  of  parliament  on  the 
head  or  perfon  either  of  all  indiíferently, 
or  according  to  fome  known  mark  cf  dif- 
tin61¡on. 

POIXACK,  in  ichthyology,  the  ñame  of 
t'.vo  (üíterent  fpecies  of  gadus  j  njiz.  the 
cole-fiílior  ravv-pollack,  and  the  vvhitiog- 
poUack,  See  the  anieles  Gadus,  Cole- 
FISH,  and  Whitisg. 

POLLARD,  among  hunters,  a  ftag  which 
.  has  caít  his  horns. 

Pollard,  orPoLLENGER,.  ¡n  agriculture, 
fiRniíies  a  tree  that  has  been  Yrequentiy 
polled,  or  lopped. 

POLLEX^  in  anatomy,  denote»  cirhei  íhe 
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thumb"  or  great  toe,  according  as  elth«r 
manus  or  pedis  is  added  to  it. 

POLLICEPS,  a  íhell-fini  of  themukivalvé- 
kind,  with  a  long,  thin,  and  fleíliy  pe- 
dióle, fmaller  at  ihe  bafe,  and  largeft  at 
the  top  ;  on  the  í'ummit  of  which  ftands 
the  ílielly  covcring  of  the  body  of  the 
animal,  which  is  called  a  tritón  :  this 
coveiing  is  compofed  of  a  confiderable 
number  of  flielly  hmin*,  of  diflferent 
ftiapes  and  fizes  ;  but  aliogeiher  form- 

•  ing  a  triangular  body,  from  the  opening 
in  the  two  fides  of  which  the  creature 
thrufts  out  its  arms.  See  píate  CCXLVf . 
ord.  3.  which  reprefents  tHe  bluiíh  poUi- 
ceps,  with  the  pedióle  longerthan  the  bo- 
dy :  its  fleftiy  covering  confifts  of  an  un- 
certain  numbc-r  of  laminas,  all  of  a  pyra- 
midal  figure,  and  ílmt  every  exaflly ;  the 
pedicle  is  of  a  browniíh-colour,  and  the 
íhelly  part  is  a  mixed  bluiíh,  grey  and 
white. 

POLLING,  among  gardeners,  the  opera- 
tion  of  fpreading  the  worm-cafts  all  oveu 
the  walks,  by  means  of  long  aíh-poles  5 
which  is  faid  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
grafs  of  the  walks. 

POLLUTION,  in  general,  fignifies  defile- 
ment,  or  the  rerderinga  penbn  or  place 
unclean  or  imholy,  For  the  jewiíh  poUu- 
tions,  fee  the  anide  Impurity. 
The  romanifts  hold  a  church  to  be  pol- 
hued  by  the  effufion  of  blood,  or  of  feed 
therein  ;  and  require  its  being  confe» 
craied  anew.  And  the  Indians  are  fo 
fuperftiticus  on  this  head,  that  they  break 
all  the  veflóls  which  thofe  of  another  re- 
ligión have  drank  out  of,  or  even  only 
touched  ;  and  drain  all  the  water  out  oiT 
a  pond,  in  which  a  ftranger  has  bathed, 

POLLUTION,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  whrch 
conlilts  in  an  invcluntary  tmilTion  of  the 
feed  in  time  of  fleep.  This,  in  differenE 
perfons,  is  very  cUflferent  in  degree ;  fome 
being  aífefled  with  it  only  once  in  a  week> 
a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  and 
others  being  fubjeíl  to  it  aimoft  every 
night,  The  perfons  moft  fubjeól  to  ir, 
are  young  men  of  a  fanguincous  tempe*- 
ramcnt,  who  feed  high  and  lead  a  feden- 
tary  life,  When  this  happens  to  a  psr- 
fon  but  once  in  a  fortnight  or  a  montli, 
it  is  of  no  arcat  confcquence  j  but  when 
it  lujppens  almoíl  every  night,  it  greatly 
injures  the  health  ;  the  patient  looks  palé 
and  fjckly  :  in  fon'.e  the  eyes  become  weak 
and  inflame.d,  aie  fometrines  aflcíled  with 
violent  dtflii5tions,  and  are  ufually  at: 
laí^  incirciod  with  a  livvi  app^ir^ince  cf 
the  íkin.    This  diftcmper  is  to  be  currd 
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J-ather  by  a  change  of  life  than  by  me- 
dicines. When  it  has  taken  its  rife  from 
high  diet,  and  a  fedentary  life,  a  coarfer 
food  and  the  ufe  of  exercife,  will  gene* 
rally  cure  it  5  but  if  any  medicines  are 
to  be  given,  nitre  alone  will  do  more 
than  almoft  all  the  reft,  This  niay  be 
taken  in  large  doíes^  a  fcruple  at  a  time, 
with  very  little  liquid  vvith  it,  and  muft 
be  continuad  for  fume  time  at  night  go- 
ing  to  reft.  The  root  of  the  waier-lily, 
is  greatly  recommended  by  fome  in  this 
cafe  ;  and  by  oihers,  the  feeds  of  the 
agnus-caÜus;  but  it  is  very  do«btful 
whether  they  have  either  of  thtm  any 
effefl.  Perfons  fubjeél  to  this  difeafc, 
íliould  never  take  any  ftimulatin^j  purges, 
and  muft  avoid  as  much  as  poílible,  all 
vioient  paífions  of  the  mind  :  and  though 
exercife  is  recommended  in  mode-ration, 
yet  if  this  be  too  vioient,  it  will  rather  in- 
creafe  the  diforder,  than  contribute  to  its 
cure. 

POLLÜX,  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of 
the  fecond  magni^ude  in  the  conftellation 
gemini,  or  ihe  twin?, 
The  fame  ñame  is  alfo  given  to  the  hin- 
dermoft  twin,  or  pofterior  part  of  the 
fame  confteliaiion, 

POLOCZK,  the  capital  of  the  palattnate  of 
the  fame  ñame,  in  the  dutchy  of  Lithua- 
nia,  in  Poland  :  eaft  long.  29^,  north 
lat.  56°  30'. 

POLVERINE,  in  commerce,  the  aíhes  of 
ihe  herb  kali,  preferved  for  the  ufe  of 
making  glafs.    See  Glass  and  Kali, 

POLYACANTHA,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  the  carduus,  or  thiftle.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Carduus. 

FOLYADELPHIA,  in  botany,  a  clafs  of 
plants,  the  eightcenth  in  order,  whofe  fta- 
inina  are  conneóied  togethér  at  their  bales 
inio  feverdl  feriefes. 

The  plañís  of  this  clafs,  are  fubdivided 
into  orders  according  to  the  number  of 
their  ftamina :  thus  the  polyadelphia 
pentandria,  contain  five  ftamina  ;  and  the 
polyadelphia  icófandria  and  poiyandria, 
contain  twenty  or  move  ftaníina. 
POLYANDRIA,  in  butany,  a  clafs  of 
plants,  the  thirteenth  in  order,  with  her- 
maphrodite  flovvers,  and  a  large  number 
of  ftamina,  or  male  parts  in  each  ;  thefe 
alwaysexcced  the  number  of  iwtlve,  and 
grow  on  the  recepiacle  of  the  futuie 
leeds.  The  genera  of  this  dais  being 
numerous,  are*  arranged  under  dilíereiít 
orders  j  the  fii  ft  of  which  is  called  po- 
Jyandria  monogynia,  as  coniaining  only 
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one  ftyle  5  the  fecond,  polyaodria  dígy; 
nía,  as  having  two  ftyles;  and  foofihc 
polyandria  trigynia,  tetragynia,  penia- 
gynia,  Sfr.  from  their  containing  thi'ee 
four,  five,  &c.  ftyles.  ' 

POLYANTHE  A,  a  colleaion  of  com- 
mon  places,  in  alphabetical  order  j«ifor 
the  ufe  of  orators,  preachers,  &c.  Sea 
the  article  BoOK* 

POLYANTHUS,  ín  botany,  a  garden- 
flower  of  the  primrofe  kind.  The  woid 
is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  any  plant,  which 
produces  many  flowers.  See  the  anide 
Prímula  Veris. 

POLYCHREST,  in  pharmacy,  a  medí- 
cine  that  ferves  for  many  ufes,  or  ibat 
cures  many  difeafes. 

Sal  PoLYCHREST,  a  compound  falt  macle 
of  equal  parts  of  falt-petre  and  fulphur, 
laid  ón  a*  red-hot  crucible. 

POLYCNEMÜM,  in  botany,  agenusof 
the  triandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  five 
petáis,  very  like  the  leaves  of  theciip 
but  íliorter :  the  feed,  which  follows 
each  flower,  is  fingle ;  and  has  fcarce 
any  covering,  or  at  moft  only  a  veiy 
thin  membrane. 

POLYGALA,  MiLKWORT,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria  chíi 
of  plants,  with  a  papilionaceous  flower: 
the  fruit  is  a  turbinato-cordated  capfule. 
A  deco6lion  of  this  píant,  leaves  and  root 
together,  being  drank  by  nurfes,  isfaidio 
increafe  their  milk  ;  whence  the  ñame. 

ÍOLYGAMIA,  in  botany,  a  clafs  of 
plants,  the  twenty-third  in  order,  il/í 
charaílers  of  which  are,  that  they  have 
flowers  of  diíferent  ftru6lure ;  fome  ha- 
ving male-floweré,  others  female  one», 
and  others  hermaphrodite. 
Of  this  clafs  theie  are  two  orders,  or 
fubdivifions;  whereof  the  firít  compr*' 
hends  fuch  polygamious  plants,  as  con- 
tain the  diíferent  kinds  of  flowers,  011 
diíferent  parts  of  the  fame  piant;  and 
henee  called  polygamia  monoecii :  f«ch 
are  the  mufa,  verairum,  celtií?,  parietaria, 
fifí.    The  fecond  order  coníiíts  of  fuch 
polygamious  plants,  as  have  tbeir.diffc' 
rent  flowers,  not  on  the  fame  individu- 
al plant,  but  on  diíferent  plañís  of  the 
fame  l'pecies :  fuch  are  the  chamíercps 
fraxinus,   rhodiola,  &c. 
POLYGAMY,  a  plnr^liiy  of  wívp^ 
hüíb^nds,  in  the  poflcflion  of  onc  mar 
woman,  at  the  fame  time. 
Many  arguments  have  been  offercíl 
prove  the  unlawfulnefs  of  polygai»^)i 
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one  of  the  principal  of  \vh\ch  Is,  that 
the  males  and  females  brought  into  the 
Nvorid,  are  nearly  <5n  a  baliance  ;  oniy 
abating  for  a  fmaM  excefs  on  the  fide  of 
the  males,  to  make  iip  for  ihe  extraordi- 
nary  expence  thereof,  in  war  and  at  fea  : 
whence  it  evidently  follows,  that  natiire 
only  intends  qne  wife,  or  one  huíb'>nd, 
i'or  the  fame.  perfon  :  fince  if  they  have 
more,  lome  rñuít  go  without  any  at  all. 
Henee  it  is  juftiy  concluded,  that  the 
chriftian-Uw, '  which  prohibits  polyga- 
my,  ís  mói*e  agreeable  to  the  law  of  na- 
ttire  than  the  niahomstan,  and  we  may 
add,  than  the  jewiíh  law,  by  whir:h  po- 
lygamy  was  toleraied.  Yet  Selden,  in 
hisUxor  Ebráica,  Tays,  that  a  plurality 
üí'wives  was  allowed  crf  not  only  ainong 
thf  Hebrew?,  but  among  al)  othei*  15a- 
tions.  The  antieni  Romans,  it  is  triie, 
were  mose  fevere  in  their  moráis,  and 
nevcr  praólifed  it,  though  it  was  not  foi  - 
hidden  amcn^'  them  ;  and  Mark  An- 
thony is  mentioned  as  the  firíl,  who  took 
the  liherty  of  having  two  wivcs :  but 
from  that  time,  it  bec.ime  pretty  frequent 
jn  the  empire,  till  the  reigns  of  Theodo- 
fju?,  Honorius,  and  Arcadius,  who  firft 
prohibited  it  in  the  year  393,  by  an  ex- 
prefs  law.  Aí'ter  this,  the  cmpfror  Va- 
ieniinian  by  an  edii51,  aiiowed  all  the 
luh¡e¿\s  of  the  empiie,  the  liberly  of 
raarrying  feveral  wives :  and  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times, 
that  the  biíliops  made  any  oppófuion  to 
this  iniroduólion  of  polygamy. 
Ey  ihe  laws  of  Engbnd,  polygamy  ís 
made  felony,  exc^-pt  in  the  cafe  of  ab- 
fente  beyond  the  leas  for  fcven  years  j 
and  wheie  the  abfent  perfon  is  living  in 
England,  W.^les,  or  Scotland,  and  the 
other  paríy  has  notice  of  it,  fuch  mar- 
rying  is  felony  by  the  ílatute  i  Jac,  I, 

C.  II. 

POLYGLOTT,  7r:Xü)/XoTTo;,  among  di- 
vines and  crirics,  chiefiy  denotes  a  bible 
printed  in  feverrd  languages.  In  thefe 
editions  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  the^text 
in  eacH  langiiage  is  rangcd  in  oppofite 
columns.  The  firft  polygloit  bible,  was 
that  of  cardinal  Ximenes  printed-in  15 17, 
which  contains  the  hebrew  tfxt,  the 
chaldee  paraphrafe  on  the  pentateuch, 
the  greek  verfion  of  the  LXX.  and  tlie 
antient  laiin  verfion.  Aiter  this,  there 
were  many  others,  as  the  bible  of  jOíti- 
ni.ini,  biíhop  of  Nebio,  in  hebrew, 
chaldee,  grctk,  latín,  and  arabicj  the 
pfnlter  by  John  Púlkcn,  in  hebiew, 
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and   latín ;  Plantín's 
hebrew,  chaldee. 


greek,  etbiopíc, 
poly^lott  bible, 

greek,  and  l^Km,  wíth  the  fyriac  veiíion 
of  the  new  teftanient ;  M.  le  Jay's  bible 
in  hebrew,  fam;Aritan,  chaldee,  greek, 
fyriac,  Ja tin,  and  arabic  •  Walton's  po- 
Ivglotr,  which  is  a  new  edition  of  Le 
Jay*s  polyglott,  mere  correél,  extenfive, 
and  perí^él,  vvith  feveral  new  oriental 
veríions,  and  a  large  coileílion  of  varíous 
readinprfij  &c. 
POLYGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  wíth 
many  fides,  or  whofe  perimeier  confifts 
óf  more  than  foiir  fides  at  leaft  :  fuch  are 
the  pentagon,  hexagon,  hcptagon,  &c» 
See  Pentagon,  Hexagon,  ^r. 
Every  polygon  may  be  divided  ínto  as 
many  triangles,  as  ic  has  fides:  for  if 
you  aíTiime  a  point,  as  ¿2,  pi,  CCVII.  fig. 
2.  n**  1.  any  where  wiihin  the  polygcn,. 
and  from  thence  draw  lines  to  every 
angle  a  b,  aCy  ad^  &c.  they  n);ill  make 
as  many  Iriangles  as  the  figure  bis  fides. 
Thus,  if  the  poly^on  ha«h  fix  fides  (as 
in  the  figure  above)  the  double  of  that 
is  twelve,  from  whence  rake  four,  and 
there  rema^ns  eight :  I  fay  ihat  all  the 
angles  Z»,  í/,  e^jy  g,  of  that  polygon, 
taken  togeih  r,  are  equal  to  etght  right* 
angles. '  For  the  polygon,  having  fix 
fides,  is  divided  Hito  fix  triangles  ;  and 
the  three  angles  of  each  by  1.  32  Eucl. 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones  ;  fo  that  all 
the  angies  together  make  twelve  right 
ones:  but  e^ch  of  thefe  triangles  h^ih 
one  angle  in  the  point  ¿7,  and  by  it  thay 
complete  the  fpace  round  the  fame  point; 
and  all  the  argies  ahcut  a  point  are 
known  to  he  cqual  to  four  right  ones, 
xvliereíore  thoie  four  tfken  from  twt-lve, 
Jeave  eight  the  fum  of  the  right  anglís 
of  the  hexngon. 

So  it  is  piain  ihe  figure  hath  twíce  as 
many  right  angles,  as  it  hath  fides,  ex- 
rept  four.  E.  D. 
Every  polvpon  circumfcribed  about  a 
cirdc,  is  equal  to  n  reólangled-triangie, 
one  of  whofc  legs  fli;dl  be  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  and  the  orher  the  perimeter 
(or  fum  of  all  the  fides)  of  the  polygon* 
Henee  every  regular  polygon  is  equal  to 
a  lefíangled-triangle,  óne  of  vvhofe  legs 
is  the  perimettrr  of  the  polygon,  and  the 
other  a  perpendicui"<ír  drawn  fjcom  the 
center  to  ont-  of  the  fides  of  the  polygon» 
And  every  polygon  circumfcribed  about 
a  circle  is  bigger  iban  it  5  and  every  po- 
lygon infcribed  is  lefs  than  the  circle,  as 
is  m^nifcft,  becaafe  the  thing  coniaining 
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IR  «Uvays  greater  than  ibething  comained. 
The  ptrimeter  bf  evtry  polygon  circum- 
fcribed  about  a  cjrcle  is  greater  than  ihe 
ciicumftrence  of  ihat  circle,  and  ihe 
perimctcr  of  every  polygon  inlbribed  is 
iels.  Henee  a  circle  is  cqual  to  a  ríght- 
angled  triangle,  whofe  bale  is  the  cir- 
cumference  of  the  circle,  and  its  hcight 
the  radius  of  it. 

Fof  this  trianglt»  will  be  lefs  than  any 
polygon  circumicribed,  and  greaíer  than 
3ny  infcribed  j  becaufe  thecircumference 
of  the  circle,  vvhich  is  ihe  bale  of  the 
triangle,  is  greater  than  the  compafs  of 
any  infcribed,  iherefore  it  vvill  be  equal 
to  ihe  circle.  Fcr,  if  this  triangle  be 
greater  than  any  thing  that  is  lefs  than 
the  circle,  and  lefs  than  any  thing  that 
Í8  greater  i¿^n  the  circle,  it  íollows 
thatit  muft  be  equal  to  the  circle.  This 
is  calied  the  quadrature  or  fquaring  of 
the  circle  ;  that  is,  to  find  a  right-lined 
figure  equal  to  a  circle,  upon  a  fuppofi- 
lion  that  the  bafis  given  is  equal  to  ihe 
circumfcrence  of  the  circle  :  but  aélually 
to  find  a  right  line  equal  to  the  circum- 
fcrence cf  a  circle  is  not  yet  difcovered 
geonietficaDy.    See  the  arcicle  Circle. 

Proble?ns  conccrning  Polygons.  i.  On 
ajregular  polygon  to  circumfcribe  a  circle, 
or  to  circumlcribe  a  regular  polygon  up- 
en a  circle :  biíTcfl  two  of  the  anglcs  of 
the  given  polygon  A  and  B  {ih'id.  a.) 
by  the  right  iines  A  F,  B  F  j  and  on 
the  point  P,  where  they  nieet,  with  the 
radius  A  F,  dcfcribe  a  circle,  which  will 
circunifcribe  the  polygon.  Next  to  cir- 
cumfcribe a  polygon,  divide  360  by  the 
number  of  fides  required,  to  find  e  Y  d\ 
which   fet  üíF  from  the  center  F,  and 

-  dravv  the'line  on  which  conltruól  the 
polygon  as  in  the  following  prpblem. 
2.  Orí  a  gicen  line  to  deícribe  any  given 
regular  polygon  ;  find  ihe  angle  of  the 
polygon  in  ihe  lable,  and  in  E  íét  ofF 
an  angle  equal  thertlo  j  then  drawing 
E  AizE  D,  through  the  poims  E,  A,  D, 
defcribe  a  circle,  and  in  this  applying  the 
given  righi  line  as  often  as  you  can,  the 
.  polygon  will  he  defcribcd.  3.  To  find 
the  lum  of  all  the  angles  in  any  given 
regular  polygon  :  multiply  the  numher 
<íf  lides  by  i£o°  5  from  the  prüdu(5l  fub- 
-  Itraíl  360^,  and  the  remainder  is  the  fum 
required  :  thos,  in  a  pentagon,  180x5 
.  zzyoo,  and  900 — 360  —  540  the  funi 
oF  all  the  angles  in  a  pentagon.  4.  To 
find  the  área  of  a  regular  polygon  :  mul- 
tiply one  filie  cf  ihe  polygon  by  half 
the  number  of  fidesj  and  ihen  multiply 
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this  produ5l  by  a  perpendicular,  let  fall 
from  the  center  of  the  circumfcribing 
circle,  and  the  produ6l  v/ill  be  the  área 
required  :  thus,  if  A  B  (the  fide  of  a 
pentagon)  =54X24=135,  and  135X29 
(the  perpendicular)  =391 5  =  thearea  re. 
quired.  5.  To  find  the  área  of  an  irre- 
gular polygon,  let  it  be  reíolved  imo  iri. 
anjjles,  and  the  fum  of  ihe  áreas  cf  tlu  fe 
will  be  the  área  of  ihe  polygon.  Stc 
Triangle,  inscribed,  ^c, 

PoLYGOK,  in  fortification,  denotes  the 
figure  of  a  town,  or  other  forirefs.  Su 
the  article  Fortification. 
The  exterior  or  externa I  polvgon  ij 
bounded  by  lines  drawn  from  the  point 
cf  each  ballion,  to  the  poirts  of  ihead. 
juceni  b.Wtions.  See  Bastión. 
And  the  interior  polygon,  is  formed  by 
lines  ¡oining  the  centers  of  the  baítions, 

Line  of  Pojygcfis»  on  the  french  feélors,  is 
a  line  contaming  the  homologous  fides  cf 
the  firtt  nine  regular  polygons  infcribed 
in  the  fame  circle  j  th-^t  is,  from  an 
equilateral  triangle,  to  a  dodecagon. 

POLYGONAL  numbers,  are  lo  calied, 
becaufe  the  units  whereof  they  confiíí 
may  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  asto 
reprefent  feycral  regular  polygons.  See 
the  article  Number. 
The  fide  of  a  poíygonal  number  ia  the 
number  of  terms  of  the  arithmelical  pro- 
greífion  that  compofe  it ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  angles  is  that  wkich  fliews  how 
many  angles  that  figure  has,  whence  the 
pylygonal  number  takes  its  ñame. 
To  find  a  polygonal  number,  the  íide 
and  number  of  its  angles  being  given, 
the  canon  is  this :  the  polygonal  num- 
ber is  the  íemi-diffeíence  of  the  faflums 
of  the  fquare  of  the  fide  ¡nto  the  numbtr 
of  angles  diminiftied  by  two'uniis,  and 
of  the  fide  ítfelf  into  the  number  of 
angles  diminiflied  by  four  units, 
The  fums  of  polygonal  numbers colfeíl- 
cd  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  polygonsl 
numbers  them.íelves  ate,  out  ofariihmc- 
tical  progreífions,  are  called  pyraaiidal 
mmibers. 

POLYGONATUM,  Solomon's  seai, 
in  botany,  is  ranked  hy  Linnxus  among 
the  convallaria.  See  Convallaria, 
The  roor  of  this  plant  is  a  famous  vul- 
nera ry  ;  for  being  applird  in  foimofa 
pouhice,  it  not  oniy  heals  fn  íli  wounds 
but  takes  away  the  marks  cf  bruifes,  É'f. 

POLYGONÜM,  BISTORT.  See  ibe  ar- 
ticle BlSTORT. 

POLYGYNIA,  among  botanifts,  denot 
an  ordcr  or  fubdivilicn  of  a  (.h's 

plañís 
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plantfi;  comprehending  fuch  pbnts  of 
that  claff?,  as  ha  ve  a  great  nimber  of 
niftiis,  or  feniale  organs  of  generatíon. 
SeePisTiLand  Generatíon. 

POLYHEDRON,  in  geometry,  denotes  a 
body  or  folid  comprehended  under  many 
fides,  or  planes.  See  Solid. 
A  gnomonic  polyhedron  is  a  ftone  wiih 
feveral  faces,  whereon  are  defcribed  va- 
rious  kinds  of  dials.    See  Di  al. 

Polyhedron,  polyscope,  in  optícs,  Is 
a  multiplying  glafs  or  lens,  confiíting  of 
feveral  plañe  furfaces  difpoled  into  a  con- 
vex  form.  See  the  article  Len  s. 
The  phíenomena  of  the  polyhedron  are 
as  follow  :  r.  If  feveral  rays,  as  E  F, 
A  B,  C  D  (píate  CCVII.  fig.  3.  n'  i.) 
fall  parallel  on  ihe  furface  of  a  polyhe- 
dron, they  will  continué  parallel  after 
refiaílion. 

If  then  the  polyhedron  be  fiippofed  regu- 
lar, LH,  HI,  IM,  will  beas  tanpents 
cutiing  the  fpherical  convex  lens  in  F,  B, 
*nnd  Dj  confequently,  rays  falling  on 
the  points  of  contaa  interfeft  the  axis, 
Wherefore,  fince  the  reft  are  parallel  to 
thefe,  they  alfo  will  mulually  interfeft 
cach  other  in  G. 

Henee,  if  the  eye  be  placed  whcre  pa- 
rallel rays  decuíTate,  rays  of  the  fame 
oh]tñ  will  be  propagated  to  ¡t  ftill  pa- 
rallel from  the  feveral  fides  of  the  glafs. 
Wherefore,  fince  thecryftalline  humour, 
by  its  convexiry,  imites  parallel  rays, 
the  rays  will  he  uniied  in  as  many  diffe- 
rent  points  of  the  retina,  a,  c,  as  the 
glafs  has  fides. 

Confcquently,  the  eye,  througb  a  poly- 
hedron, fees  the  objeft  repeattfd  as  many 
times  as  there  are  fides  :  and  henee, 
fmce  rays  coming  from  remote  objeíls 
are  parallel,  a  remote  obje6l  is  feen  as 
often  repeated  througb  a  polyhedron,-  as 
that  has  fides,  a.  Ifrays,  A  B,  A  C, 
A  D,  /W,  n**  2.  proceeding  from  a  ra- 
diant  point  A,  fall  on  feveral  fides  of  a 
regular  polyhedron  ;  after  refraClion  they 
^vill  decuíTate  in  G,  and  procced  on  a 
Jittie  diverging. 

Henee,  if  the  eye  be  placed  where  the 
rays  coming  from  the  feveral  planes  de- 
cuíTate, the  rays  will  be  propagated  to  it 
from  the  feveral  planes  a  litile  divergmg, 
i.  e.  as  if  they  pioceeded  from  diíferent 
points.  But  fince  the  cryftalline  hu- 
mour, by  its  convexity,  colle6\s  rays 
from  leveial  points  into  the  íbme  point  j 
the  rays  will  be  united  in  as  n)any  dií- 
feient  points  of  the  retina,  a,  ¿;,  as 
the  glafs  hus  fides  j  confequenily,  tbe 


eye,  beíng  placed  ín  the  focus  G,  wí/| 
fee  even  a  near  ohjca  repeated  as  ofttn 
througb  the  polyhedron,  as  th;»tbas  fide?- 
Thus  may  the  images  of  objeéls  be  muí- 
tiplied  in  a  camera  obfcura,  by  placing  a 
polyhedron  at  its  aperture,  and  adding  a 
convpx  lens  at  a  due  diíTance  therefrom. 
And  it  really  maíces  a  very  p'eafant 
appearance,  if  a  prifm  be  applied  fo  as 
the  coloured  rays  of  the  fun  refraóled 
therefrom  be  receiyed  on  the  polyhedron  : 
forby  tbis  mean*;  they  will  be  thrown  on 
a  paper  or  wall  near  at  band  in  little  iu- 
cid  fpecks,  much  excecding  the  bright- 
nefs  of  any  precíous  ílone ;  and  in  the 
focus  of  the  polyhedron,  where  the  rays 
decuíTate  (for  in  tbis  experimertt  they  are 
recelved  on  the  convex  fide)  will  be  a 
fiar  of  furprífing  luílre. 
If  images  be  painted  in  w^r-colours  in 
the  areolae  or  little  fquares  of  a  polyhe- 
dron, and  the  glafs  applied  to  the  aper- 
ture of  a  camera  obfcura  j  the  fun'*s  rays, 
paífing  througb  ir,  will  carl-y  with  them 
the  images  thereof,  and  pro^eíl  them  on 
the  oppofite  wall.  This  artífice  bears  a 
refemblance  to  that  other,  wbcreby  an 
image  on  paper  is  projeéled  on  the  ca- 
mera, 'viz>  by  wetting  tbe  paper  with 
oil,  and  ítraining  it  tight  on  a  frame  5 
then  applying  it  to  the  aperture  of  the 
camera  obfcura,  feas  the  rays  of  a  candle 
may  pafs  ihrough  it  upon  the  polyhedron, 

POLYHISTOR,  a  perfon  of  great  and  val 
rious  erudition  ;  whence 

POLYMATHY,  Tro^vfxaÚm,  denotes  the 
knowledge  of  many  arts  and  fciences. 

POLYMNIA,  in  botany,  a  £:en"s  of  the 
fyngenefia  polygamia  neceflTaria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  common  calyx  of  which  is  a 
roundiíli  períanthium,  confiíting  of  ten 
Jeaves ;  the  compound  flower  is  convex, 
with  five  female  flofcules  in  the  radius  } 
there  is  no  pericarpium  5  the  cup  re- 
mainsunchanged,  the  feed  isfinglc,  oval, 
eibbous  and  naked. 

POLYMYTí^Y,  '7To\u,uvQ;a,  ín  poetry,  a 
fauli  in  an  epic  poem,  when  inílead  of  * 
fingle  mythos,  or  fable,  itíere  is  a  mul- 
tiplicity  cf  them. 

POLYNOMIAL,  or  Multimomial,  ¡n 
algebra.    See  Multinomial. 

POLYOPTRUM,  in  opiic?,  a  glafs  thro' 
wbicb  obje«5\s  appear  multiplicd,  but 
diminiílVed. 

POLYPE,orPoLypus,  in  zooloo:y,afniaU 
freíli-water  infeft  of  a  cyÜndríc  figure, 
but  variable)  wiih  very  iong  tentacula, 
There  is  fcarce  an  animal  in  the  worUi 
more  diíHcuU  to  defcúbs  than  tbis  f^^i- 
14  ü  a  prifing 
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pvlfing  MeSi  5  it  valles  its  wlio'e  figure 
at  pleaUire,  and  is  freqvii-ntly  íound  befet 
wiih  young  in  fuch  a  m  »nner,  as  to  ap- 
pear  ramoí'e  and  divaiicated  ;  theíe  young 
ones  adhering  to  it  ¡n  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  appear  pai  ts  of  íts  bcdy. 
When  fimpie  and  in  a  modérate  ftate  as 
to  contra6lirn  or  dilatation,  it  ¡scblong, 
ílender,  pellucid,  and  of  a  pale-reddiíh 
colour  :    its  body  is  romewh.-^t  fm-iller 
towarJs  the  tail,  by  which-'  it  afiixes 
itlelF  10  lome  folid  body  j  and  larger 
towards  the  other  extremity,  vvhere  it  has 
a  large  opening,  which  is  the  mouth, 
around  wi\¡ch  are  the  tentacula,  which 
are  eight  in  number,  and  ene  ufually  ex- 
tended to  about  haif  ihe  lengih  of  ¡ts 
body.     By  means  of  its  tentacula,  or 
arms,  as  ihey  are  commonly  called,  ex- 
pandid into  a  circle  of  moie  than  half  a 
foot  diameter,  the  creature  feels  every 
tlúng  ihat  can  ferve  it  for  food  j  and 
feiz  ng  the  prey  with  one  of  them,  calis 
jn  ihe  aíTirtance  of  ihe  others,  if  neceíTary, 
to  conduíl  it  to  its  mouth. 
The  nroduí\¡cn  of  its  young  ís  diíTerent 
ftom  the  common  ccurle  of  nature  in 
o'.her  aiiimals  \  fjr  the  young  one  iíTues 
fiom  the  fide  cf  its  pirent  in  the  form 
a  fmall  pimple,  which  lengihening 
e<"^ry  hour,  hecoine?,  in  about  two  days, 
a  pf-rff'ól  an¡in:il,  and  cirops  fron)  off  ¡ts 
piieiic  lo  fli  ft  for  itlelf:  but  before  it 
tioes  th's,  it  has  oftcn  another  growing 
fiüin  its  fide;  and  fonretimes  a  third 
froni  it,  even  before  t!ie  fiift  is  feparated 
from  its  partnt  j  and  wluit  is  very  ex- 
tr.iordinary  is,  íhat  th  re  has  never  yet 
l)tíen  difcovered  among  ihemany  dirtinc- 
tion  of  lex,  or  appearance  of  copulation  ; 
evety  individual  ol  the  whole  i'pecies  be- 
jno  proHfic,  and  that  a>  inuch  if  kept  fe- 
pnrare,  as  ií  luíTered  to  live  among  others: 
but  what  i>  evc^n  íiill  more  furprifing,  is 
the  reprodu¿iion  of  its  (t-ve ral  parís  when 
cut  ofF i  for  when  cut  into  a  nuuibcr  of 
feparate  picces,  it  becomes  in  a  day  or 
two  fo  many  difiinft  and  feparate  ani- 
máis ;  each  piecc  having  the  propdrty  of 
producing  a  head  and  tail,  and  the  other 
organs  ntcelTary  for  lifs,  and  all  the  ani- 
mal funéíioris.    Thcre  are  fevei ai  other 
Iperies  of  ibis  animal,  molt  of  which  are 
fjund  in  our  ditches.   See  píate  CCVIÍ. 
fig.  4-  whtre  n''  i.  reprel'ents  a  cluíter- 
polv:  e,  cxtending  ití'elf ;  and  n**  2.  is 
the  lame  polype  after  beipg  (bíked  in 
water,  and  ihc  tentacula,  or  branchc^^ 
hid  ílraighr.  - 
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Mr.  Ellls  endeavours  to  prove,  that  co- 
rallines,  and  o'her  marine  produflioni 
of  the  bke  kind,  are  only  cafes  or  co- 
verings  for  marine  polypes.    See  the  ar- 

ticlff  CORALLINE. 

POLYPETALOUS,  among  botanift?,  an 
epithet  applied  to  fuch  flowers  asconfilt 
of  fevcral  petáis,  or  flower-leaves.  See 
the  articlf  Flower. 

POLYPODÍUM,  POLYPODY,  inbotany, 
a  gen  US  cf  moffes,  the  fru6lifications  of 
which  are  difpofed  in  round  fpots  on  the 
under  fide  of  the  diík  ofthe  leaf. 
The  polypodies  are  not  branched,  but 
confifi:  of  fingle  leaves,  divided  alnioílto 
the  midüle  rib  into  oblong  jaggs,  orffg- 
menis.  Boih  the  root  and  leaves  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  being  a  gcntle  cathsr- 
tic,  and  reccmmended  in  obílt uftions  of 
the  vifcera. 

POLYPRExMUM,  in  boiany,  a  genus  of 
the  tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plañís, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a  four-leafed,  per- 
manent,  perianthium }  the  leaves  sre 
fpear-ftiapcd,  keel-íhaped,  and  colourd 
on  the  infide  }  the  corolla  conHíts  of  a 
fm^le  rotated  peta),  the  fruit  is  an  oval 
capfule,  emarginated,  compreíTed  at  the 
top,  divided  into  two  valves,  and  con* 
taining  two  cells,  ¡n  which  are  a  great 
manv  feeds. 

.POLYPUS,  or  PüLYPUS  of  thehearty  in 
medicine,  a  maís  compol'ed  oí  varicus 
pellicles  and  fibres  generated  in  thebeait 
and  large  veíTels. 

Poly pufes  are  genecally  found  in  acutc 
as  well  as  chronic  difeaíbs.  Theirprinci» 
pal  feat  is  in  the  heart,  pulmonary  arim, 
and  the  aorta.  They  chiefly  attack  the 
fanguine  coníUtutions,  and  fuch  as  haré 
fmall  veíTels  and  Ibft  fibres  j  thofewb 
are  of  a  fedentary  life,  who  drink  littlfj 
or  are  free  ¡n  the  ufe  of  acid  vvinessnd 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  eat  greal  íup* 
pers. 

The  beginning  of  a  polypus  may  l< 
known  by  a  ccmprtíTion  of  the  hreaH,  a 
fixed  pain  about  ihe  heart ;  and  when  it 
inrreafts,  there  is  a  frequent  palpitaiion 
of  the  heart,  from  very  ílight  caufes; 
the  pulfe  is  firangely  unequal,  and  ofun 
inteimitsj  on  a  violent  motion  oí  ilü 
body,  or  the  patient's  taking  a  mediciií 
which  diíturbs  ihe  blood,  or  on  the  íiiIikí's 
being  violently  aíFeéled,  there  arifes  3 
ftiorinefs  oí  breaih,  and  an  incrdib^e 
anxiety  of  the  heart.  Laftiy,  there 
frequent  f^intingrs,  w.ithout  any  eyideti 
c:»uie>  or  c'nly  fioiii  a  cerlciio  pofilion^' 
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tlie  body  J  and  if  the  blood  ís  let  fall  ínto 
hot  water,  it  will  congeal  üke  jelly,  and 
cleave  ¡nto  whitc  filaments. 
A  polvpus  ficquently  produces  the  moft 
dreadful  difeafes,  and  even  fudden  deailu 
In  the  cure,  an  exa£t  régimen  and  ditt 
miift  he  made  ufe  of,  wiih  fieqnent  ex- 
ercife,  and  motionsof  the  body.  EimuHer 
íays,  ihat  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
fcurvy,  or  hyfteric  afFe6l¡on,  it  is  curable, 
and  that  the  cure  is  to  be  attempted  with 
chalybeate  and  coraline  medicines,  with 
cinnabar,  volátiles,  preparations  of  am- 
ber,  and  all  antirpafmcdics. 

POLYPUSES  of  the  ¡UTjgs,  are  vifcous  ex- 
crctions  oí  the  fmall  glands,  formed  in 
thedeepcr  branches  of  the  afpera  aiteria, 
and  frequently  miftaken  for  pieces  of 
the hlood-veffels  or  lun^s. 

PoLYPUS  of  ihe  nofCf  a  fleíhy  excrefcence, 
in  the  inlide  of  the  noftrils,  vvhich  is  of 
various  fizes,  and  of  diíFerent  conñften- 
cies;  fometimes  ihefc  excrefcences  are 
foft,  fometimes  they  are  capable  of  elon- 
gation,  and  at  oiher  times  they  turn  hard 
and  rigid,  In  their  begínning  they  are 
generally  fmall,  and  advance  gradually  5 
íome  are  concealed  within  the  nofe,  and 
oihers  hang  out  of  that  organ  down 
to  the  lips,  while  others  defcend  back- 
vvards  through  the  apertures  by  which 
wedraw  the  air  through  the  noftrils,  and 
nolonly  occafion  great  difficulty  in  fpeak- 
ing  and  fwallowing,  but  fometimes  al- 
nioft  ftrangle  the  patient.  They  are  ge- 
nerally atiended  with  paín  ;  but  fome, 
which  are  hard  and  livid,  are  extremely 
painful.  They  have  generally  but  one 
rooti  but  fometimes  they  have  many, 
Heiller  mentions  a  method  of  extirpat- 
íng  polypus,  by  conveying  a  ligature 
round  iis  bafis,  and  tyin^  it  £aí\  :  but 
when  the  roots  are  inacceílible,  he  advifes 
taking  hold  of  it  with  a  crooked  fór- 
ceps, and  twilling  ¡t  till  the  roots  are 
broken.  If  the  flux  of  blood  is  not  con^ 
fiderable,  the  furgeon  may  fuffer  it  to 
continué  till  it  ceafes;  of  itfelf  j  but  if  it 
is  profufe  and  dangerous,  it  is  to  be  ftop- 
ped  with  dofllls  dipt  in  ftiptic  liquors 
and  powders,  thruíl  up  the  noftrils,  Mr, 
Le  Dran  curcd  a  polypus  of  the  nole, 
which  he  could  not  extraft  wholly,  in  the 
füllowiug  manner :  he  introduced  one 
end  of  a  large  í'eton  put  on  the  point  of 
the  fore-fingerof  the  left-hand  into  the 
paiient's  mouih,  lili  he  brought  it  be- 
hmd  the  vfl»ni  pendulum  ;  then  fiiding 
a  pair  of  thin  crooked  fórceps  inio  the 
aftt^ed  noftrii<,  catchcd  hold  of  ihí;  fe- 


ton,  after  covering  vvhat  was  (o  be  iníi-a- 
duced  inioihf  nofe  with  a  funpurant  me- 
dicine, Wliile  he  dícw  the  cord,  he  t«^- 
deavoured  to  prelerve  the  ve!um  pend'.i- 
lum  from  being  hurí,  by  intródncing  hÍ8 
fore-finger  into  ihe  mouth,  nnd  íupport- 
ing  the  cord  upon  ir.  He  continued  the 
fuppurant  till  he  wa"?  fenlible  by  fhe  p:^~ 
jient's  bre.-ühing  frcí-ly  ihrough  the  nof- 
tril,  that  the  reniains  of  the  püiv}>us  weie 
deftroyed,  and  then  he  ¡nje£ted  delic- 
catives  to  cautei  ize  the  ulcer. 
P0LYPYRENEOÜS,anappe:iationgiven 
to  fruits,  containing  feveral  kernel?,  or 
feeds. 

POLYSCOPE,  ¡n  optícs,  the  fame  with 
polyhedron.    See  Polyhedron. 

POLYSPASTON,  in  mechanícs,  a  ma- 
chine confiíiing  of  an  alTemblage  of  feve- 
ral pullies  ;  íor  the  nature  and  forcé  of 
which.  fee  the  articlc  Pulley. 

POLYSPERMOUS,  amongbotanifts,  fuch 
plants  as  have  more  feeds  than  four  fuc- 
ceeding  each  flower,  without  any  certain 
order. 

POLYSYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a  word 
confifting  of  more  fyllables  than  threej 
for  when  a  word  confilts  of  one,  two,  vr 
three  fyllables,  it  is  calleda  monofy Hable, 
diíTyllable,  and  trifvllable. 

POLYSYNDETON,'in  grammar  and  rhf- 
toric,  a  figure  whereby  a  redundance  of 
conjunólions,  efpecially  copulative  one?, 
is  ufed  ;  an  example  of  which  we  have 
in  the  following  verfe  of  Virgil, 

Una  eurufque  ?iotufqtie  ruuntj  creherqiic 
proctllis  africus. 

POLYTHEISM,  in  matters  of  religión, 
the  doftrine  or  belief  of  a  plural.ty  of 
gods.    See  the  anide  GoD. 

POLYTRICHUM,  in  botanv,  a  genus  of 
moíles,  confilling  of  ftalks  fiirniíhed  with 
leaves,  and  producing  feparate  pedicles 
fupporting  capfules  ;  the  pedicles  always 
grow  out  of  the  extremities  of  the  ftalks  5 
the  calyptraí  are  hairy  ;  and  the  leaves 
in  fome  fpecies  are  rigid,  in  oihers  foft. 

POMADA,  the  exercife  of  vauhing  the 
wooden  horfe,  by  laying  one  hand  over 
the  pommel  ofihefaddie; 

POMATUM,  an  ointment  made  thus : 
Take  of  fiefti  hog's  lard,  thiee  pounds  5 
of  the  apples  commonly  fslltd  pome- 
waters,  pared  and  íliced,  one  pcund  nine 
cunees ;  of  the  moft  fiagrnni  roíe- water, 
fix  ounces ;  of  fl  rentme  orrice-root, 
grofsly  povvd  Ved,  fix  drams  :  Itt  ihcfe 
boil  together  in  bilneo  marise,  till  the 
apples  are  diífolvfil  j  ihen  íirain  wiiho^t 
expriíHon,  and  k¿ep  it  for  ule. 

Quincy 
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Quinry  obferves,  that  the  üpp!es  are  of 
110  tignificancy,  and  that  the  common  po- 
matum  is  only  lard  beat  into  cream  wiih 
roíe-water,  and  fcented  with  oil  of 
3emon8,  tbyme,  or  the  lilce.  Pomatums 
are  a!fo  cccafionally  perfil med  with  the 
odours  of  jeíTamines,  oranges,  jonquils, 
tuberofes,  Éfí.  They  are  piincipally 
wCeá  for  pimples,  and  foulneíl'es  of  the 
Ikin. 

.  POMEGRAN  ATE,  maluspunica,  ín  com- 
merce,  the  fruit  of  a  plant  called  by  bo- 
tanifts  púnica.  See  Púnica. 
This  fruit  does  not  much  díffer  ¡n  its 
medicinal  virtiies  from  quinces,  and  is 
TOUch  o»  dered  in  deco6lions  againft  go- 
norrhoeas  and  fluxes,  and  often  in  aftrin- 
gentclyílers  }  though  ithasbut  liitleíliare 
ín  the  íliop-compofitions.  The  juice, 
which  is  reckoned  much  lefs  aftringent 
than  the  fruit,  ís  prefcribed  in  weakneíTes 
of  the  ílomach  and  bowels,  and  removes 
naufeas,  vomitings,  and  fluxes .  ít  is 
reckoned  alfo  a  good  cooler  in  fome  in- 
flammatory  fevers.  Its  ufe  in  the  íliops 
is  chiefly  in  the  fyrup  of  mint, 
Pomegranates  on  bsing  ¡mported,  pay  a 
duty  of  7  8,  8>^;?^d.  the  thoufand  j  and 
draw  back,  on  exportatton,  6  s,  9  íj. 

POMEIS,  inheraldry,  are  green  roundle?, 
fo  called  by  the  eng'ifii  heralds,  who  give 
diftinft  ñames  to  the  difFerent  coloured 
round  les. 

POMERANTA,  a  province  of  Upper 
Saxony,  in  the  north  cf  Gci^niany  ; 
boundecl  by  the  Baltic-lea,  on  the  north  5 
by  Pcland,  on  the  ealr ;  by  nnoiher  part 
of  Poiand  and  Biaodenburg,  on  the 
fouth  ;  ard  by  the  dutchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg,  on  the  weft. 

POMIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  appcllation 
given  to  apple-bearíng  trees.  See  the 
article  Apple, 

POMME',  ox  PommetteV  in  heraldry, 
is  a  crofs  with  one  c?r  more  balls  or  knobs 
at  each  of  the  ends. 

PGMMliL,  or  Pummel,  in  the  manege, 
a  piece  cf  braís,  or  other  mntter,  at  the 
top  and  in  the  middleof  the  fadd<e-bo\v. 

POMMEL  is  alfb  a  round  bnli  of  filver, 
Iteel,  or  ihe  like,  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
guard,  or  grafp  of  a  íword,  to  ferve,  in 
lome  menfoi  p,  as  a  countcrpaife, 

POMPHOLYX,  in  the  materia  medica, 
a  femi  metaÜic  recrement,  vcry  nearly 
allied  in  its  nature  to  tutty  5  bcing  a  kind 
of  jfíoweis  cf  zinc  or  calaaiine,  'lublimed 
bigher  th^n  tntty,  and  carrying  lefs  of 
any  metilline  particles  with  it. 
1:  is  a  vvhitc,  light,  and  friable  fubftance. 
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found  ín  thín  cakes  or  crufls,  aáherln^ 
to  the  domes  of  furnaces,  and  covers  of 
large  crucibles,  in  which  brafs  is  made 
eitherfrom  a  mixture  of  copper  and  lapis 
calaminaris,  or  of  copper  and  zinc:  ¡t 
is  found  concreted  alfo  on  the  iron  rods, 
with  which  the  workmep  ftir  the  metal 
while  melting. 

The  pompholyx,  therefore,  as  It  ap- 
proaches  to  irue  flowers  of  zinc,  or  asit 
carries  lefs  of  the  copper  in  it,  has  all  the 
deficcative  and  abftergent  virtues  of  tutty, 
and  is  lefs  acrimonious  :  ít  obtunds  the 
fliarpnefs  of  the  humours  in  any  partf^ 
it  ís  better  than  tutty  in  collyriums  and 
unguents  for  the  eyes,  and  is  excellent 
in  cleanfíng  and  drying  oíd  ulcers:  it 
has  alfo  been  given  in  intermitting  fevers j 
but  as  there  are  many  better  medicines 
for  thefe  cafes,  it  might  be  more  proper 
to  ufe  them. 
POMÜM,  APPLE.    See  Appie. 

POMUM  ADAMI,  ADAMAS  APPLE.  See  tlie 

-   zvi\c\t  ADhMi  pomum, 

POND,  or  Fjsh-pond.  See  Fish-pond. 

PoND-vvEED,  potamogetón^  in  botany.  See 

theartícle  Potamogetón. 
Water  Pond-weed,  a  fpecies of perficaria. 

See  the  article  Persicaria. 
PONDESTURA,  a  town  of  Montferrat, 

in  Italv,  thirtv-three  miles  eaft  ofTurin, 
PONDICHERRY,  a  town  cf  India,  on 

the  Coromandel  coaft,  fixly  miles  loutK. 

of  Fort  St.  George :  here  the  French 

have  a  fa6lory,  and  a  ftrong  fort  to  de- 

fend  it. 

Pone,  in  law,  a  writ  whereby  a  caufe 
depending  in  an  inferior  court,  is  re- 
moved into  the  kiug's  bencb,  or  com- 
mon-pleas. 

PONFERRADA,  a  city  of  Spaín,ahirty. 
eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  León. 

PONI  ARD,  a  liitle  pointed  dagger,  very 
íliarp  edged  í  it  is  now  Httle  ufed,  ex- 
cept  among  aíTaíTms. 

PONS  VAROLi,  in  anatomy,  the  upper 
part  of  a  duél  in  the  third  ventticle  of 
the  brain.    See  the  article  Brain. 

St,  PoNS,  a  town  of  Languedoc,  twenty 
milfR  north  of  Narhonne. 

PONTAFELLA,  a  townof  Italy,  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Fíiuli. 

PONT  AGE,  a  contribution  towards  the 
maintenance  of  bridges. 

PONT  A  MOUSON,  attown  of  Lorrain, 
fifleen  miles  north  of  Nancy. 

Pont  de  l'arche,  a  town  of  Normandy, 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Rouen. 

Pont  D' ESPRiT,  a  town  of  Languedoc, 
forty-three  miles  north  of  Arles. 

.  ^     ^  PONTE- 
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PONTEDERIA,  ín  botany,  a  genus  of 
tbehexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flowei'^of  which  confiíls  of  a  Tingle 
bilabiated  petal }  and  ¡ts  fruit  is  a  trilo- 
cular,  carnofe  capfule,  of  a  triangular 
figure,  containing  a  great  inany  roundiíh 
feeds. 

PONTEFRACT,  a  borough-town,  eígh- 
teen  miles  fouth-weft  of  York. 
Itfendfi  two  members  to  parliament. 

PONTESTURA,  a  town  of  Moniferrat, 
lix  miles  weít  of  Cafal. 

PONTIFEX,  PoNTiF,  or  Hicft  priest, 
a  perlón  who  has  the  fuperintendance 
and  dire6\ion  of  divine  woríliip,  as  the 
bffering  of  facrifice  and  other  religious 
folemnities,    The  Roiníins  had  a  college 

.  of  pontifs,  and  over  ihefe  a  fovereign 
'  pohtif,  or  pontifex  maximus,  inftituted 

•  by  Numa,  whofe  funílion  it  was  to  pre- 

•  fcíibe  the  cerenionies  each  god  was  to  be 
woríhipped  withal,  compoíe  the  riiuals, 
direfí  the  veílals,  and  for  a  good  while 
^0  peiform  the  bufinefs  of  augury,  tíll, 
011  fome  fuperflitious  occafion,  he  was 
prohibited  intermeddling  therewith.  The 
oíKce  of  the  college  of  pontifs  was  10 
aflift  the  high  prieít  in  giving  judgment 
in  all  caufes  relaiing  to  religión,  inquir- 
ing  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
inferior  prierts,  and  puniíhing  ihem  if 
they  faw  occalion,  &c,  The  Jews  too 
had  iheír  pontifs  j  ánd  among  the  ro- 
manifts,  the  pope  is  íliil  ftyled  the  fove- 
leign  pontif. 

PONTIFÍCATE,  is  ufed  for  the  ílate  or 
dignity  of  a  pontif,  or  high  prieft  j  but 
more  particularly  in  modern  wiittrs,  for 
die  reign  of  a  pope. 

PONTONi  orPoNTOON,  in  war,  denotes 
alitile  floating  biidge  inade  of  boats  and 
planks.  The  pontpn  is  a  machine  con- 
filting  of  two  veíTels,  at  a  lit;le  diltance, 
joined  by  beams,  with  planks  laid  acrofs 
lor  the  paíTage  of  the  cavalry,  ihe  can- 
non,  infantry,  &c.  over  a  river,  or  an 
arm  cf  the  fea,  &c.  The  late  invented 
pontón  is  of  copper  furniHied  with  an 
anchor,  &c,  to  fix  it.  To  make  abridge, 
feveral  of  thefe  are  difpofed  two  yards 
afunder,  wiih  beams  acrofs  them  ;  and 
over  thoté  are  put  boards  or  planks, 
They  are  alfo  linked  to  each  oiher  and 
faltened  on  each  fide  the  rivíír  by  a  rope 
run  through  a  ringin  each  of  their  heads, 
and  fixed  to  a  tree  or  ítake  on  eitlier 
fliore  :  the  whole  makes  one  firm  uni- 
form  bridge,  over  which  a  train  of  ar- 
liilery  may  pafs.    Stc  Br id gb. 


PONTUS,  the  antient  ñame  ofihe  coun- 
tries  fituaied  on  the  foiith  fide  of 
the  Euxine-lea,  now  a  part  cf  Afiaiic 
Turky. 

PONTvoLANT,  flying  bridge.    See  the 

articJc  Bridge. 
POOL,   is  properly  a  refervoir  of  water 

fiipplied  wiih  fprings,   and  difchaiging 

the  overplus  bv  fluices,  defenders,  weirs, 

and  other  caufeways. 
Mi/APooL,  a  ftock  of  water  by  whofe  forcé, 

&c.  the  motion  of  a  mili  is  efFccled.  Ste 

the  arricie  Mi  LL. 
/f7;ir/.PoüL.    See  Whirl-pool. 
Pool,  in  geography,  a  borough  and  port- 

town  of  Dorfetfliire,  fituat?d  on  a  hay  of 

the  englifli  channel,  twenty  miles  eaít  of 

Dorcheítér  :  it  lends  tvvo  mcnbeis  u» 

parliament. 
POOLOWAY,  one  of  the  Banda  or  nutr 

meg  iflands  in  the  indian  ocean :  eaft 

long.  128**,  fouth  lat.  30'. 
POOP,  puppts,  the  ftern  of  a  Ihip,  or  the 

higheít,  uppermcft,  and  hindtr  part  of 

the  ílijp^s  huU.    See  the  anieles  Stern 

and  Ship. 

POOR,  ín  law,  an  appellatión  glven  to  all 
períbns  who  are  in  fo  low  and  mean  a 
condition,  as  that  they  either  are,  or  may 
become  a  burdcn  lo  a  pariíh. 
Henee  under  the  term  pooi  ,  may  be  in* 
cluded  thofe  who  are  Í6  through  impc« 
tcncy  }  as  ihe  aged,  the  blind,  the  lame, 
the  fa'.herlefs  and  motherlcfs,  perfons  la- 
bouring  under  ficknefs,  orwho  are  idiotf, 
lunatics,  &c.  for  all  whom  the  overfcers 
of  the  poor  are  obliged  to  provide, 
There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  peor,  on 
account  of  cafualties  and  mi^fortunes  ; 
as  decayed  houfe-keepers,  and  thofe  who 
havc  been  ruinad  ei:her  by  fire,  water, 
robbery,  or  loffes  in  tradc,  &c,  all  of 
whom,  being  able,  are  to  be  ftt  to  work, 
and  oiherwife  relieved  by  the  parííh ; 
and  it  is  the  fame  with  refpe61  to  poor 
perfons  overcharged  wiih  ch-ldren,  dü- 
abléd  láboureis,  (s^c.  As  for  vagabondf, 
ftrumpeis  and  other  thriftlefs  forts  of 
poor,  they  may  and  ought  to  be  fent  to 
houfes  of  correé>ion,  and  put  to  hajd 
labüur,  whereby  they  may  be  maiotained; 
yet  ¡f  even  ihtle  fall  fick  there,  or  their 
work  is  not  fufiicient  to  maintain  ihem, 
in  that  cafe  there  muít  be  an  allowance 
by  the  overfeers  for  iheir  íupport. 
Bc-fore  the  reign  of  queen  Élizabeth.  we 
had  few  or  no  laws  for  the  relitf  of  the 
poor  of  this  kingdom  ?  but  then  a 
Itaiute  -  was  made  cnaéling,   that  the 

cbuEch- 
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churcliwarHens  cf  every  pariíh,  and  two 
cr  Mtore  hcuíliclüers  are  to  be  nominated 
í:nd  appoinied  yearly  in  eallcr  week  by 
two  -'lUices  of  the  peáce,  as  oyerfeeis  of 
(.he  poor  ;  whkh  í'aid  overícers  íliall 
j:u'fi  once  a  month  at  the  paiifli  church, 
there  i:o  coníidtr  of  proper  ways  to  re- 
lieve the  peor,  ts*f.  And  with  the  af- 
íeiUof  ihe  jullices  they  inay  make  a  rate 
on  every  ínhabitant  of  the  parifli,  and 
occupier  cf  lands,  houfes,  tithes  ;  as  al- 
io peifonal  eftate,  to  raiTe  a  ftock  for 
imploying  cf  the  poor,  relieving  the  ini- 
potent,  and  oihers  not  able,  to  work,  the 
placing  poor  children  out  apprentices, 
and  erefling  cottages  for  poor  perfons, 
tsr'd-,  The  overfecrs  are  likevvife  to  give 
p,  triie  nccoimt  :o  two  juílices  within  four 
dajs  aúer  the  end  of  the  year.  or  forfeit 
f  vvenry  r.;illmgs,  and  where  ihefe  oííicers 
are  not  appointed,  the  jultices  incur  five 
pí.iinds  penalty.  43  £liz.  c.  2.  By 
this  ítatutethe  fatheror  grandfather,  and 
i:iOlhcr  or  grandmclher,  or  even  children 
oí  poor  impotcnt  perfons,  where  they  are 
of  ability,  are  obliged  to  relieve  ñich 
poor,  according  to  liich  rates  as  juílices 
of  peoce  in  thelr  feíTions  fliaÜ  appoint, 
under  a  penahy  of  twenty  íhillings  a 
inooth-  -for  every  failure  therein. 
It  has  been  adjudgcd  ihat  a  grandfather 
or  father-in-law,  ihat  is  married  to  the 
grandmother,  or  nioiher,  is  within  this 
íiature  j  and  if  the  father  of  any  children 
Jeaves  the  paríHi,  and  there  is  a  grand- 
father to  be  füund,  in  cafe  he  is  able  to 
do  it,  it  is  f'.id  he  íhall  be  chargeable 
with  the  keeping  of  the  children,  and 
not  the  parifli  where  they  are, 
By  a  late  a61,  the  chiirchwardens  and 
overfeers  of  the  pocr,  where  a  wife  or 
cluld  is  left  upon  a  pariíli,  by  perfons 
v.  ho  have  eltates  or  effefls  which  might 
tnnintñin  ihem,  on  a  warrant  of  two 
j»i (tices,  may  feize  fhe  goods  and  receive 
the  rents  of  tiie  huíbmd  or  father,  in 
oiótr  to  fupport  fuch  wife  or  child. 
5  Gco.  I.  c.  8. 

Kvtry  pariflí  is  gentrally  to  keep  and 
iitaintain  ¡ts  own  poor;  and  in  cafe  any 
poor  perfons  demand  relief,  that  are  not 
paii.ljioncrs,  they  ou^ht  to  be  removed 
to  iheir  proper  ppriflies,  and  there  be 
reiieved  í  for  th^t  parifli  the  poor  were 
h{\  legally  fetlled  at,  isdecmed  ihe  place 
that  íhall  provide  for  ihem.  And  where 
ptribns  aie  removed,  by  warrant  or  or- 
<\n'  of  jolliccs  of  pe.^ce,  ihey  íliall  be  re- 
ct'ived  by  ihc  chiirchwaidens  and  over- 
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feers  whither  fent,  on  pain  of  forfeitir¡? 
five  pounds  to  the  poor  of  ihe  paníh 
whence  conveyed,  to  be  levitd  by  diftfefi 
and  fale  of  goods,  ^c,  Neverthelefs 
a  fick  perfon  fíiould  not  be  fent  outur 
the  pariíh  where  he  is,  fo  as  fariher  lo 
indanger  his  health  ;  in  which  cafe,  if 
th€  juftices  grant  a  warrant  to  removí 
him,  it  will  be  a  mifdemeanor  in  fu:h 
jultices. 

As  to  the  fettlement,  which  entítics  peer 
perfons  to  relief,  it  is  acquíred  feve¡3l 
ways,  *viz»  on  account  of  birth,  ¡n 
the  cafe  of  baítards,  vagrants,  &c.  hy 
continuance  of  forty  days  in  a  pajitli, 
afier  public  notice  givcn  to  overfeers, 
or  coming  into  a  parifli  and  rentingtcn 
pounds  a  year  eftate,  or  execuiingacy 
public  annual  office,  paying  a  íliare  !o 
the  pariíh  taxes,  Alfo  fervantssc 

quire  this  title,  by  ferving  a  year  inany 
pariíh;  and  perfons  bound  a pprentice*: 
and  tho*  a  perfon  be  only  a  lodger,  it  ii 
he!d  that  his  fervant  may  gain  a  fcttle. 
ment  by  ferving  a  year  in  any  parifíi. 
The  wife  of  a  perfon  is  to  be  fcnl  to,  sd 
fettled  with  her  huíband,  even  iho'ht 
íhould  be  only  a  fervant  j  and  as  gene- 
rally  all  children  are  to  iheir  parenif. 
It  is'  however  provided,  that  poor  p^^r. 
íbns  íhall  havc  the  liberty  to  go  toany 
pariíli,  by  virtue  of  a  certifícate  frcin 
churchwardens  and  overfeers,  aiteítídliy 
two  vvitneíTes,  and  fubfcribed  by  nvo 
juftices  of  peace,  owning  ibcm  to  hí 
parifliioners  5  and  likevvife  agreeirg, 
whcn  they  beconie  chargeable,  to  it- 
ceive  them  again, 

It  is  alfo  ordained,  that  there  íhall  L* 
kept  in  every  pariíli  a  book,  wherein  tlii 
ñames  of  all  iuch  perfons,  as  rective  acy 
relief,  íhall  be  regiftered,  with  theoíca- 
fion  thereof  j  and  the  pnriíiiioncrs  arí 
once  a  year,  or  oftener,  to  have  a  m(et. 
ing  for  that  purpofe,  when  the  faid  lili 
íl^all  be  examined  into,  by  callingovir 
the  peifons,  and  inquiiing  into  tberca* 
fons  why  they  are  reiieved  j  and  at  ihit 
time  a  new  íitt  muft  be  made  of  thofí 
thought  fit  to  be  allowed  to  receive  col- 
Jtfíionj  and  the  períbns  thus  rccdving 
relief,  ought  to  wear  badges  on  their 
right  íhoulders,  alfo  no  oihers  ftiail  hsve 
any  benefit,  unlefs  by  crder  under  \k 
hand  cf  one  juftice,  &c.  3  &  4  W.  íc 
M.  c.  I  r.  And  no  juftict  of  peace  íliall 
make  any  fuch  order  in  btbalf  of  any 
poor  perfon,  till  oath  is  made  oí  realon- 
able  caufe  for  it,  and  that  he  wasreíuíd 
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(o  be  relieved  by  the  overfeerf?,  t^c.  And 
fuch  perfon  üiall  be  regiítered  ¡n  the 
pariih  books  as  other  poor  ;  ñor  may 
churchwardens  and  overfeers  bring  to 
the  pariih  account  any  money  given  to 
poor  perfons  (except  on  fudden  and  e- 
mergent  üccafious)  who  are not  regiftered, 
on  pain  of  five  pounds.  The  church- 
wardens and  overfeers  of  pariíhes  are  im- 
powered  to  purchafe  or  hirehoufes,  and 
coniraí\  wiih  perfons,  tó  maintain  the 
poor,  who  refufing  to  be  fo  kept, 
íliall  be  íti  uck  out  of  the  pariih  books, 
Gff.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  See  3  Geo.  a, 
c.  «9. 

For  ihe  manner  of  relieving  poor  prifo- 
ners,  fee  the  article  PRISONER.. 

Poor,  in  ichthyology,  a  ñame  given  to 
the  ¡nch  and  a  haíf  gadus,  with  the 
anus  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  See  the 
anide  Gadus. 

POPA  MADRE,  a  town  of  Terra -Frima, 
in  Soiuh  America,  fituated  on  a  high 
mountain,  in  weft  Ion,  76^,  north  lat, 
10^15'. 

POPAYAN,  a  provínce  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, bounded  by  Terra- Firma,  on  the 
north  }  by  New  Granada,  on  the  eaft  ;  by 
Perú,  on  the  fouth  j  and  by  the  pacific 
ücean,  on  the  weít  5  fituated  between  75 
and  80  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  be- 
tween theequator  and  5  degrees  of  north 
latituJe,  bting  four  hundred  miles  long, 
and  about  three  hundred  broad. 

PePAYAN  is  al/o  the  capital  of  the  pro» 
vince  of  Popayan,  fituated  in  weft  ion, 
76*»,  i)orth  lat.  3°, 

POPE,  Papa,  the  fovereign  pont'fF,  or 
fujireme  head  of  the  romi/h  church. 
The  appellation  of  pope  was  antiently 
given  to  all  chriftian  biíhops,  but  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  elevenih  ceníury, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII,  ¡t 
was  ufurped  by  the  biíhop  of  Rome,  whole 
peculiar  title  it  has  ever  fince 'cohtinued, 
The  ípiritual  mcnarchy  of  Rome  íprung 
up  foon  after  the  declenfion  of  the  román 
empire.  This  foyereign  is  addreíTed  un- 
íler  the  term  holinefs,  and  in  thecouncil 
of  the  Lnter^n  htld  under  Innocent  III. 
he  was  dcclared  ordinary  of  ordinaries. 
The  pope  is  an  ablbluie  monarcji  in  his 
iialian  doininions,  and  his  power  is  very 
confiderahlej  being  able,  in  cafe  of  neceí- 
iity,  to  put  fifiy  thoufand  men  into  the 
field,  beíides  his  naval  ftrength  in  gallies. 
He  is  noi  oniy  abfolute  in  his  own  do- 
iTíinions,  but  iíTues  his  orders  in  eccleíi- 
aílical  íifFairs,  cal  ed  briefs  and  bulls, 
throughout  the  cathclic  world.  See  the 
VoL,  lli. 
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articles  CoNsistory,  Bull,  and 
Brief. 

The  pope  is  chofen  by  the  cardinals  ouC 
of  their  own  body.  See  the  aiticles 
Cardinal,  and  Conclave. 

Pope,  popa,  in  román  antiquities>  the 
ñame  of  an  inferior  prieíV,  or  minifter 
employed  in  the  facrifices,  svhofe  office,  it 
is  faid,  was  to  bring  the  vii5lim  to  the 
altar,  to  tie  it,  and  cut  its  throat.  The 
popíB  went  half  naked,  the  fleeves  of 
their  garment  being  tied  up,  and  the 
Ikirts  íhort  and  gaihered  about  the  waift; 
that  they  might  not  be  incommoded  in 
flaughtering  the  viflim  :  while  doing 
their  oihce,  ihey  were  always  crowned 
with  a  laurel. 

POPE'S  TERRIT0RIE3,  ¡n  Italy,  atc 
bounded  by  the  Venetian  territorios,  on 
the  nor.ih  ;  by  the  gulph  of  Venice,  on  the 
norih-eaft  5  by  Naples,  on  the  fouth-eaft; 
by  the  Tufcan  fea,  on  the  fonth-weft  ;  and 
by  the  dutchy  of  Tufcany,  on  the  north- 
weft,  almoft  encotnpaíling  that  dutchy  on 
the  land  fide  ;  being  about  two  hundred 
and  iwsBty  miles  long,  and  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  in  breadth. 

Pope,  in  omithology,  a  fpecies  of .  alca^ 
with  four  furrows  on  the  beak,  and  with 
the  fides  of  the  head  while.  See  Alca. 
This  is  a  very  fmgular  bird,  fomewhat 
larger  ihan  the  widgeon  j  the  head  is 
large,-and  roundcd  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall ; 
the  beak  fliort }  the  toes  are  three,  placed 
forward,  and  conneíled  by  a  firm  mem- 
brane  j  and  the  wings  are  very  íhort^ 
and  (ompofed  of  but  few  feathers,  and 
not  intended  for  high  flíghts. 

POPERINGEN,  a  town  oftheAuftrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Fhnders, 
fituated  five  miles  weft  of  Ypres. 

POPLAR,  in  botany.    See  PoPULUS. 

POPLES,  in  anatomy,  the  inner  part  of 
the  junélure,  wheieby  the  thigh-bone  is 
articuJaíed  with  the  tibia. 

POPLIT^US,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  muf- 
cle  obliquely  pyrattiidal,  fituattd  under 
the  ham.  It  is  fixed  above  by  a  ftrong 
narrow  tendón,  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
condyleof  the  inner  os  femoris,  and  to  the 
neighbouring  pofterior  lit^ament  of  the 
joint  5  from  thence  it  runs  obliquely 
downwards,  under  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  os  femoris  }  its  flat  and  pretty  thick 
fleíhy  body  increafing  gradually  in 
breadth^  till  it  is  fixcd  in  the  backfide 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  all  the  way  to 
the  oblique  line  obfervable  on  that  fide* 

POPLITEA,  in  anatomy,  a  ñame  givén 
to  the  third  vein  oí  ihe  leg,  arifmg  fvom 
14  X  the 
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tbe  lieel,  where  ít  is  formed  011 1  of  fe- 
veial  biancliesj  coming  both  from  the 
heei  and  ancle.  It  lies  pretiy  deep  in 
the  fieíli,  and  afcendincr  up  to  the  ham, 
terminales  in  the  crural  yein. 

POPO,  a  territory  of  Guinea,  in  Africa-, 
lyin^  weft  of  Whidah. 

POFPy,  papa^jer^  in  botan/,  a  genus  of 
thepolyandria  monogynia  chis  of  plants, 
thecorolla  whereof  confiíts  of  four  roimd- 
iíh,  plañe,  patenr,  large  petáis,  nanow- 
clt  at  the  baíe,  and  alternalely  Tmaller  : 
the  fruit  is  a  capfule  containing  one  cell, 
coronated  with  a  large  plañe  ftigma,  and 
opening  with  feveral  foramina  under  it  s 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  very  fmall : 
the  receptacles  are  longitudinal  plfcae, 
of  the  fame  nuniber  with. the  rays  of  the 
ítigmata  5  they  grow  to  the  fides  of  the 
fruit  or  capfule. 

This  is  the  plant  which  aíTords  opíum, 
f(  r  the  virtues  and  preparaiions  of  which 
ilc  t'^e  article  Opíum. 

POPULAR,  popularis,  fomeihing  ihat 
relates  to  the  common  people. 

POPULEUM,  in  pharmacy,  an  unguent 
prepared  of  the  buds  oí"  bUck  poplar, 
violet-Ieaves,  navel-wort,  and  lard  bruif- 
ed  and  maceiafed  ;  to  which  are  added 
bramble-tops,  lea  ves  of  hlack  poppies, 
mandragora,  henbane,  night  íliade,  let: 
tuce  and  burdock  boiled  in  rofe-water 
and  ftrained.  It  is  much  uTcd  as  a  cooler 
of  burns,  fcalds,  and  all  íbrls  of  ín- 
fiammaiions,  alto  to  aíTwage  arthritic 
pains. 

POPÜLUS,  the  popbr,  in  botany,  a  gcnus 
of  ihe  dioecia-oílandria  clafs  cf  plañís, 
the  torolla  of  which  has  no  flower  petáis. 
The  neéhrium  is  monophyllous,  turbi- 
Bated,  and  tubulated  below  5  oblique 
above,  and  teiminnting  in  an  oval  limb  j 
the  fruit  is  a  roundifli  capfule,  formed 
of  two  valves,  and  containing  two  cells, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a  number  of 
roundiííi  pappofe  feeds. 
The  buds  of  the  poplar  is  ufed  in  the 
populeíjm,  and  the  bark  is  detergent. 
The  buds  are  alfo  uf«d  by  womtn  in 
adornlng  and  prornoting  the  growth  of 
their  hair. 

PORCAT,  a  port  town  cf  hither  India, 
íluiated  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  eaíi 
long.  7  5*"  ^0',  north  lat.  9°. 

PORCELAIN,  or  Purcelain,  afínefort 
of  earthen-ware,  chitHy  manufaélured 
jn  China,  and  ihence  cailed  china-ware. 
The  moft  juft  idea  we  can  form  of  the 
porcelain,  or  china-ware,  is,  that  it  is 
an  half  vitrifitd  fubltance,  or  naanu- 


faílure  ín  a  niiddle  ftate  between  di: 
common  baked  earlhen-ware  of  our  vul- 
gar inanufaílur^s,  and  true  glafs.  T^ig 
is  the  eífential  and  diftinólive.  charañer 
of  porcelain,  and  it  is  only  by  confider- 
¡ng  it  in  this  üght,  that  we  are  to  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  perfeél  art  of  imitatingit, 
in  Europe.  This  attempt  is  to  be  madé 
on  thefe  principies  in  two  diíFerent  man- 
ners :  the  one  by  finding  fome  appropri- 
ated  matter,  on  which  fire  a¿ls  with 
.  more  than  ordinaiy  ftrength,  in  the  time 
of  its  pafling  from  the  common  baked 
,  ftate  of  earthen-ware  into  that  of  glafs, 
The  other  is  to  compofe  a'pafte  of  two 
fubftances,  reduced  to  a  powder,  the  one 


of  which  íliall  be  of  forcé  to  refifta 


very 


violent  fire,  fo  as  not  to  become  vitrificd 
in  it ;  and  the  other  a  matter  very  eaíily 
vitrifiahle.  In  the  fiift  cafe,  the  matler 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fire  at  the  time 
when  it  is  imperfeélly  vitrified,  and  in 
the  other,  the  compon nd  mafs  is  to  re- 
main  in  the  furnace,  till  the  one  fubftance 
which  is  the  more  eafily  vitrifiable  ii 
troly  vitrified  ;  and  being  then  taken  out, 
the  whole  will  be  what  porcelain  is,  a 
fubftance  in  part  vitrified,  butnotwholly 
fo.  The  firft  method  is  that  by  which 
the  curopean  porcelain  has  been  geneial- 
Jy  made,  which  though  it  may  be  very 
heautiful,  yet  it.  is  always  eafy  to  diíhn- 
guifti  even  the  fineft  of  it  from  the  china- 
ware ;  and  the  nature  of  the  two  fub- 
ftances appears  evidently  different  j  thefe, 
owing  all  their  beauty  to  their  nearap- 
proacli  to  vitrification,  are  made  to  en» 
dure  a  long  and  violent  fire,  and  are  ta- 
ken from  it  at  a  timé  when  a  little  longer 
continuance  íhould  have  made  them  per- 
fe¿l  glafs  :  on  the  contrary,  the  china- 
ware  being  made  of  a  pafte,  part  of 
which  is  made  of  a  fubftance  in  itfelf 
fcarce  poflible  to  be  vitrified,  bears  tlie 
fire  in  a  yet  much  more  intenfe  degrce 
than  ours,  and  is  in  no  dangec  ofriin- 
ring  wholly'into  glafs  from  it. 
The  two  fubftances  ufed  by  the  Chinefe, 
are  well  known  by  the  ñames  of  peiuiiíe 
and  kaolin  5  and  on  examining  thefe,  it 
appears  very  evident,  that  we  have  in 
Europe  the  very  fame  fubftances,  or  3( 
leaft  fubftances  of  the  very  fame  mtiire, 
capable  of  being  wrought  into  porce- 
lain equolly  beautiful  and  fine.  Sea  the 
anieles  Kaolín  and  Petunse. 
In  making  the  chinefe  porcelain,  the  full 
prep^ration  of  the  petunfe,  is  by  break- 
ing  and  reducing  it  into  powder,  rerder- 
ed  almoít  impalpable  by  malletS;  mor- 
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tars  and  milis  ;  which,  beíng  thrown  into 
a  large  urn  full  of  water,  they  ftir  briík- 
ly  about  wíth  an  ¡ron  inttrument. 
After  the  water  has  refted  a  little  while, 
they  íkim  ofF  from  the  top  a  white  fub- 
ílance  formed  there,  and  difpofe  ii  in 
another  veíTel  of  water:  they  then  ftír 
again  the  water  of  the  firft  urn,  and 
again  íkim  ít,  and  th^is  alternately  till 
there  remains  nothing  but  the  gravel  of 
the  petunfes  at  bottoni,  which  they  Jay 
afieíli  into  the  mili  for  a  iievv  powder. 
As  to  the  fecond  urn,  wherein  are  put 
iheíkimming  of  the  firft,  when  the  wa- 
ter is  well  fetiled  and  become  quite  clear, 
they  pour  it  oíf,  and  vviih  ihe  fedimcnt 
collefled  at  bottom  in  form  of  a  pafte, 
fid  a  kind  of  moulds,  whence,  when  al- 
moft  dry,  they  take  it  out,  and  cut  it  in- 
to fquare  pieces,  which  are  what  they 
properly  cali  fquare  petunfes  ;  referving 
them  to  be  mixed  wíth  the  kaolín  in  the 
proportion  hereafter  afiigned.  The  pre- 
p^ration  of  the  kaoh'n  isthefame  with  that 
of  the  petunfes.  Befides  thefe  two  kinds 
of  earths,  there  are  as  many  kínds  cf 
oils,  or  varniílies,  ufed  in  the  compofition 
of  china-ware.  The  manner  of  pre- 
paring  the  firft  oil  ¡s  this :  the  petunfes 
being  waíhed,  undergo  the  fame  opera- 
tion  as  for  making  the  fquares,  except- 
ing  that  the  matter  of  the  fecond  urn  is 
not  putin  moulds,  bíit  the  fineft  part  ef 
it  taken  to  compofe  the  oil.  To  an  hiin- 
dred  pounds  of  this  matter  they  caft  a 
mineral  ftone,  called  flickau  ;  this  ftone 
is  firft  heated  red  hot,  and  thus  reduced 
in  a  mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  fervcs  to  give  the  oil  a  confiftence, 
which  however  is  ítill  to  be  kcpt  liquid. 
The  oil  of  lime  makes  the  fourth  ingre- 
dient :  the  preparation  wheieof  ís  more 
tedíous  and  circumftantial.  They  firft 
diíTolve  quickiime,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
powder,  by  fprinkling  water  on  it :  on 
this  powder  they  lay  a  couch  of  dry  ferrv, 
and  on  the  fern  another  of  ílácked  lime, 
and  thus  alternately  tíll  they  have  got  a 
modérate  pile  ;  which  done,  they  fct  fíre 
to  the  fern  ;  the  whole  bcing  confumed, 
they  divide  the  aflies  that  remain  on  new 
couches  of  dry  fern,  fetting  ihem  on  fire 
as  before  ;  and  this  they  repeat  five  or 
fix  times  fucceflively,  or  even  more  :  the 
oil  being  ftill  the  better  as  the  aflies  are 
oftener  burnt.  A  quantity  of  thefe  afties 
of  fern  and  lime  are  now  thrown  into  an 
urn  full  of  water,  and  to  an  hundred 
pounds  of  aíhes  is  added  a  pound  of  ílie- 
küu,  which  diífolves  ihei'ein.   The  reft 
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being  performed  after  the  fame  manner 
as  in  preparing  the  earth  of  the  petunfes  ; 
thy  fediment  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fecond  urn,  and  which  is  to  be 
kept  liquid,  is  what  they  cali  the  oil  of 
lime,  ^ and  svhich  gives  the  porcelain  all 
,  its  luíire. 

In  jorming  ^eJfeU  of  Porcelain,  the 
firft  ihing  IS  to  purify  the  petuníe 
and  kaolín,  which  for  the  firft,  is 
done  after  the  manner  already  defcribed 
in  preparing  the  fquares  j  for  the  fecond 
it  is  fufficicnt  to  plunge  it  in  an  urn  of 
water,  in  an  open  baíker,  as  it  will  eafi- 
ly  diílblve.  The  dregs  that  remain  are 
pcife<5tly  ufeltfs,  and  are  emptied  out 
of  the  work-hcufe  when  a  quantity  is 
got  together. 

To  mske  a  juft  mixture  of  petunfe  and 
kaolín,  regard  muft  be  had  to  ihe  finenefs 
of  the  porcelain  to  be  made  :  for  the 
finer  porcelain  they  ufe  equal  quantities ; 
four  parts  of  kaolín  to  fix  of  petunfe  for 
modérate  ones  ;  and  never  lefs  than  one  of 
kaolín  to  three  of  petunfe  for  the  coarfeft. 
The  hardeft  part  of  the  work  ís  the 
kneading  and  tewing  the  t%vo  earths  to» 
gether,  which  is  done  tíll  the  mafs  be 
well  míxed,  and  grow  hard,  by  the 
workmen  -trampltng  it  contínually  with 
theír  feet.  Then  being  taken  out  of  bhe 
bafons  or  pits  wherein  it  is  kneaded,  it  is 
done  over  a  fecond  time,  but  piecemeal, 
and  wíth  the  hand?,  on  large  flates  for 
that  purpofe  5  and  on  this  preparation  ít 
is,  that  the  perfrftion  of  the*  work  de- 
penda :  the  leaft  heterogeneous  body  re- 
mainirg  in  the  matter,  or  the  leaft  va- 
cuity  that  may  be  found  in  it,  being 
enou^h  to  fpoil  the  whole.  The  porce- 
lain is  faíliioncd  or  formed  either  with 
the  wheel  like  our  eartben-ware^,  or  in 
jnoulds.  See  the  articie  POTTERY. 
Smooth  pieces  as  urns,  cups,  diflies,  Éfr. 
are  made  with  the  wheel  5  the  rcft  fuch 
as  are  in  relievo,  as  figures  of  men, 
animáis,  Gff.  are  formed  in  moulds,  but  < 
finiíhed  with  the  chilfel.  The  large 
pieces  are  made  at  two  operaiions  ;  one 
piece  ís  raifed  with  the  wheel  by  ihree  or 
four  workmen,  who  hold  it  till  it  have 
acquired  its  proper  figure  5  which  done, 
they  apply  to  it  the  othcr  half,  which 
has  been  formed  in  the  fame  manner, 
imiting  the  two  with  porcelain  earth 
made  liquid  by  adding  wa'er  to  it  5  and 
poliíhing  the  junílure  with  a  kintl  of 
iron-fpatula.  After  the  fame  manner  it 
is  that  they  join  the  feveral  pieces  ofpo»* 
cclain  formed  in  moulds,  or  by  the  h3n'\ 
I  •  X  %  and 
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and  tbat  they  add  handles,  to  the  cups, 
and  other  woiks  formed  by  the  wheel. 
The  moul  is  are  made  afcer  the  fame  man- 
rer  with  thofe  of  our  fcu'ptors,  njtx,  oí di- 
yers  pieces  which  feverally  give  their  re- 
fpeélive  figure  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
niodcl  tobe  reprefented,  and  which  areaf- 
terwards  unit^d  to  form  a  mould  for  ao 
intire  figqre,  The  earth  they  are  made  of 
is  yellow,  and  fat,    It  is  kneaded  like 

Í)otters-e3rthi  and  when  fufficiently  mel- 
ow,  fine,  and  moderately  dry,  beating 
it  ftoutly,  they  form  it  into  moulds,  ac- 
cording  to  the  works  required,  eithcr  by 
hand,  or  on  the  wheel.  SeeMouLD» 
All  the  works  that  are  made  in  moulds 
are  finiíhed  by  the  hands  with  feveral 
inftruments  proper  to  dig,  fmooth,  po- 
lifh,  and  to  touch  up  the  ftrokes  that 
efcape  the  mould,  fo  that  it  is  rather  a 
work  of  Tculpture  than  of  poitery.  Therc 
are  Tome  works  whereon  relievos  are 
iadded,  rcady  made,  as  dragons,  flowers, 
fifí-,  others  that  have  an  impreíTion  in 
jcreux,  which  laft  are  cngraved  with' a 
kind  of  puncheons.  In  general  all  por- 
celain-woiks  are  to  be  íheltered  from  the 
coldj  their  natural  humidity  makipgthem 
liiible  to  brcak  when  they  dry  unequally. 
ihe  painting  of  Porcelain,  it  h  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  chinefe  painters,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  that  meddle  with  human 
figures,  are  all  forry  workmen  ;  bul  it  is 
otherwife  with  the  colours  they  ufe,  which 
are  fo  exccedipg  lively  and  brilliant,  ihat 
there  are  little  hopes  our  workmen  v/ill 
cver  <ome  to  vie  with  them,  The  paint- 
ing-work  ís  didributed  among  a  great 
number  of  workmen  in  the  fame  labora- 
fory  ;  to  one  it  belongs  to.form  the  co- 
ioured  circleabout  the  edges  of  the  por- 
celain 5  anolher  traces  out  flowers,  which 
another  paints  ;  this  is  for  waters  and 
niouniains  alone ;  that  for  birds,  and 
other  animáis  3  and  a  third  for  human 
figures. 

There  are  porcelains  made  of  all  colours, 
both  with  regard  to  the  grounds,  and  to 
the  reprefentations  thereon.  As  to  the 
colour  of  landfcapes,  &c.  fome  are  fim- 
ple,  fuch  are  all  blües ;  others  are  mix- 
ed  up  with  feveral  tínts ;  and  others 
again  are  heightened  with  gold.  The 
bine  18  made  of  lapis  lazuli,  prepared  by 
^urníng  it  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  bours 
in  a  kiln,  where  it  ís  buried  up  in  gravel 
\o  the  helghí  of  half  a  foot :  when  burnt, 
they  reduce  it  into  an  impalpable  powder 
in  porcelain -jfnortarsj  not  varniíhcd,  and 
^viíh  peílles  of  the  fanae  ma^cr,  For 


the  red  they  «Te  cóppcras  5  a  pound  of 
this  they  put  in  a  covered  crucible,  in  the 
lid  whercof  is  left  a  little  aperture  through 
which  the  matter  on  occafion  may  be 
feen.  The  crucible  is  heated  with  a  rever, 
beratory  fire,  ti II  the  black  fmoke  ceafcs 
to  afcend,  and  a  fine  one  fucceeds  it.  A 
pound  of  copperas  yields  four  ounccg 
of  red  matter,  which  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  5  though  the  fineft 
part  is  that  ufually  adhering  to  the  lid 
and  fides  of  the  crucible.  The  powder 
of  flints  is  likewife  an  ingredient  in  moft 
of  the  other  colours,  e*^.  forgreen,  to 
three  cunees  of  fcoria  or  beaten  copper, 
they  ufe  half  an  ounre  of  powder  of  fiint, 
and  an  ounce  of  cerufe.  Violet  is  made 
by  adding  a  dofe  of  white  to  the  grccn 
already  prepared  ;  the  more  green  i$ 
added  the  deeper  is  the  violet.  For  yel. 
low  they  vfe  feven  drachms  of  white, 
and  three  of  the  copperas-red.  MoÜ  of 
thefe  colours  are  covered  up  with  gum. 
water,  for  application,  with  little  falt. 
petre  j  fomelimes  ceruíe  or  copperas,  bii{ 
more  ufualiy  copperas  alone,  being  firft 
diífolved  in  the  w.iter.  Indeed  for  porce- 
lains that  are  to  be  quite  red,  the  coloDr 
is  ufually  applied  with  oil,  /.  e,  widi 
the  common  oil  of  the  porcelain  ;  or  an» 
other  made  of  the  white  flints.  There 
is  another  kind  of  red  cailed  blown  red, 
becaufe  in  reality  applied  by  blowirg 
with  a  pipe,  one  of  whofc  orífices  Í8  co- 
vered with  a  very  fine  g:íuze  :  the  bottom 
of  this  luhe  is  lightly  applied  to  iheco* 
I©ur  wherewith  the  gauze  is  fmearcd, 
when  blowing  againft  the  porcelain  il 
becomes  all  fprinkied  over  with  lililí 
points.  Black  porcelain  has  likewife 
its  heauty  ;  this  colour  has  a  leady  culi, 
and  is  ufually  heightened  with  gold.  \\ 
is  made  of  three  ounces  of.  lapis  lazuli, 
v;ith  feven  of  the  common  oil  of  ftone, 
though  that  proportion  is  varied  as  the 
colour  is  defjgned  to  be  more  or  lefi 
deep.  The  black  is  not  given  to  the 
poicelain  till  ít  be  dry,  ñor  muft  ihc 
woik  be  put  to  the  fire,  till  the  colour 
be  dry.  The  gold  is  not  applied  till 
afier  baking,  and  is  rehaked  in  an  oven 
for  the  purpofe,  To  apply  gold  they 
break  artd  diflblve  it  in  wRter,  at  ihc 
bottom  of  a  veflel  of  porcelain,  till  ^ 
thin  gilded  cloud  arifes  on  the  furfacej 
it  is  ufed  with  gum- water;  and  to  give 
it  a  body  they  add  three  parts  of  cerufe 
or  thiriy  of  gold.  There  is  likewife^ 
jcind  of  marbied  porcelain,  which  is  pot 
•made  by  í^pplying  ihe  marblipgs  vviih 
' '•  '  •  thí 
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the  petjcll,  but  for  oil  to  varnííh  it  with- 
al  j  ufing  that  of  white  fllnts,  which 
hatches  and  cuts  the  work  with  a  thou- 
fand  hiimorous  ftrokes,  ín  manner  of 
mofaic  work.  The  colour  this  oil  gives 
ir  is  a  white,  fomewhat  aíliy.  There 
are  feveral  other  kinds  of  porcelain,  but 
they  are  fuch  as  are  raiher  for  curiofity 
tban  ufe. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  porcelains  being 
qtiiie  painted,  with  their  feveral  colours, 
and  all  the  colours  dry,  are  to  be  poliíh- 
cd,  to  prepare  them  to  receive  the  oil,  or 
varniíh,  which  is  done  with  a  pencil  of 
very  fine  feathers,  moiftened  with  water, 
and  paíTing  lightly  over  to  take  ofF  even 
ihe  íinalUIl  inequalities.  The  oiling  or 
varniíhing  is  the  ialt  preparation  of  the 
porcelain,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  oven: 
this  is  applied  more  or  lefs  thick,  and 
feldomer  or  ofiener  repeated,  accoiding 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  :  for  thin  fine 
porcelain,  they  give  two  very  thin 
conches ;  to  oihers  one  ;  but  that  ene 
cquivalent  to  the  other  two  :  there  is  a 
grent  deal  of  art  in  applying  the  varnifli, 
both  that  it  be  done  equally,  and  not  in 
too  great  a  quantity.  The  couches  in 
the  infide  are  given  by  afperfion,  and 
ihofe  on  the  ouifide  by  innmerfion.  It 
muíl  be  obferveíl,  that  the  foot  is  not  yet 
foi  m?c|»  but  continúes  in  a  mere  maf?, 
.  till  the  work  has  been  varniflicd  :  it  is  at 
Icngth  finiíhed  on  the  wheel,  and  when 
hollowed,  a  little  circle  is  pointed  in  it, . 
and  fometimes  a  chinefe  letter.  This 
piinting  being  dry,  the  foot  is  varniíhed, 
and  the  work  now  carried  to  the  oven  to 
bebaked. 

*///  tbc  baking  or  neaí'w^  ^PoRCELAlN, 
there  are  two  kinds  ct  ovens  ufed  j  large 
ones  for  woiks  that  are  only  hrought  to 
the  fire  once  ;  and  fmall  ones  for  fuch  as 
rrquire  a  double  baking  :  the  large  ones 
are  two  chinefe  fathoms  deep,  and  almoft 
four  wide :  they  are  formed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  three  earihs  ;  the  fides  and  roofs 
are  very  thick  ;  at  the  top  of  the  dome, 
which  is  in  form  of  a  tunnel,  is  a  large 
aperture  to  give  vent  to  the  flames  and 
fnioke ;  befides  which  there  are  four  or 
five  fmall  enes  around,  which,  by  be- 
ing open?d  and  ííiut,  ferve  to  augment 
and  diminiíh  the  heat.  The  hearth, 
which  takes  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
oven,  is  placcd  in  front  againft  the  open- 
Jng  of  the  door,  and  *  is  ivvo  or  three- 
feet  deep,  and  two  broad ;  people  paf- 
fing  over  it  on  a  plank  to  go  into  the  fur- 
pac^  tp^rangc  the  porcelain.    As  foon  as 
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the  fire  ¡s  lighted,  the  door  ís  vvalled  irp; 
only  leaving  an  aperture  for  the  convey- 
ance  of  wood.  LalUy,  tlie  hoitom  of 
the  oven  is  covered  with  fand,  whercin 
part  of  the  firft  porcelain  cafes  are  bu- 
ried.  The  oven  itfelf  is  iifiially  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  narrow  vef- 
tible,  which  ferves  inílcad  of  bellows  ; 
the  air  and  wind  being  driven  direflly  in 
the  face  of  each  oven. 
Each  piece  of  porcelain  of  any  note,  ís 
difpofed  in  the  furnace  in  its  peculiar  íe- 
párate  cafe,  but  as  to  tea-diíhes,  í^c* 
the  fame  cafe  ferves  for  feveral.  The 
cafes  are  all  of  the  fame  matter  with  the 
oven,  they  have  no  lids,  but  ferve  eack 
other  mutually  ;  the  botrom  of  a  fecond 
cafe  fitting  into  the  aperture  of  the  firft, 
and  thus  Aicceílively  to  the  top  of  each 
column.  Each  cafe,  which  is  ufually  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  that  the  fire  raay 
communicaie  itfelf  more  equably  to  the 
porcelains  inclofed,  has  at  bottom  a 
little  lay  of  fine  fand  covered  over  with 
duft  of  kaolin,  that  the  fand  may  not 
ftick  to  the  work  ;  and  careis  taken  that 
the  porcelain  may  not  touch  the  fides  of 
the  cafe,  In  the  larger  cafes,  which 
hold  the  fmall  pieces,  they  have  the 
middle  vacant,  in  regard  porcelains  pla- 
ced there  would  want  the  neceílary 
heat.  Each  of  thefe  little  pieces  is 
mounted  on  a  fmall  maíRve  of  earth,  cf 
the  thicknefs  of  two  crowns,  covered 
with  the  powder  of  kaolin. 
As  faft  as  the  cafes  are  filled,  a  work- 
man  ranges  them  in  the  cávity  of  the 
furnace  5  forming  them  into  piles,  or 
column?,  whereof  thofe  in  the  middle 
are  at  leaft  feven  foot  high  ;  the  two  ca- 
fes at  the  bottom  of  each  column  are  left 
empty,  as  in  the  uppermoft,  as  the  fire 
has  the  leaft  efl^e<5l  on  them.  In  this 
manner  is  the  whole  cavity  of  the  oven 
filled  with  columns;  exceptingf  that  part 
precifely  under  the  grand  aperture.  In 
ranging  the  cafes,  they  obftrrve  to  place 
the  fincft  piles  of  porcelain  in  the  cen- 
ter ;  the  coarfeft  at  the  bottom  }  and 
thofe  that  are  high-coloured,  and  confift 
of  as  much  petunfe  as  kaolin,  and 
wherein  the  worft  oil  is  uiéd,  at  the 
mouih.  Thefe  piles  are  all  placed  very 
near  one  another,  and  are  bound  toge- 
ther  at  top,  at  bottom,  and  in  the  middle, 
by  pieces  of  earth,  in  fuch  a  mannrr  as 
that  the  flame  may  have  a  free  paflTage 
among  them,  and  infinuate  equally  on 
all  fides.  The  oven  muft  never  be  f^t 
altogether  witb  new  cafes^  but  half  one» 
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half  the  other,  the  oíd  ones  at  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  the  pile,  and  tbe  new 
ones  in  the  middle.  When  the  oven  ís 
filled,  they  wall  up  the  door,  only  leay- 
ing  a  liítle  apertiire  for  the  throwing  ¡n 
of  Httle  pleces  of  wood,  to  keep  up  the 
fire :  it  ís  then  heated  by  degrees,  for 
the  fpace  of  a  day  and  a  night,  To 
know  when  the  porcelain  ¡s  baked 
cnough,  they  opeii  one  of  íhe  leíTi  r  holes 
of  the  oven,  and  with  a  pair  of  tongs 
take  off  the  lid  of  one  of  the  piles; 
5f  ihe  fire  appears  very  briík  and  clean, 
and  the  pilcR  equally  ioflamed,  efpecially 
if  the  colours  of  the  porcelains  that  are 
uncovered,  dart  forth  a  noble  luítre,  the 
coílion  is  fufficient :  they  dilcontinue  the 
fire,  and  wall  iip  what  remained  of  the 
door  of  the  finnsce,  If  the  oven  be 
only  fiiled  wiíh  fmall  porcelain,  they 
take  ihem  out  twelve  or  fifieen  hours  aí- 
ter  the  fire  Í3  extiri¿l ;  if  it  be  filled  with 
larger,  they  dtfer  opening  it  for  two  or 
three  days. 

The  Chínele  make  anolher  kínd  of  por- 
ceíain  wh¡.:.h  they  paint  and  bake  twice  ; 
and  for  this  fecond  baking,  they  bave  a 
kind  ofliltla  ovens  on  purpoíé.  Thefe 
ovens,  wlu'n  Vc-ry  fmall,  are  made  of 
jron,  or  oiherwííe  of  a  kind  of  bricks, 
mads  of  the  fame  earth  with  the  porce- 
lain cafes:  the  largeíl  of  thefe  ovens 
does  not  exceed  íive  foot  in  heigth,  and 
three  in  diamcter;  and  being  much  in 
the  foim  of  bee-hives,  the  bricks  are 
archeil  a  liitle  to  form  the  cavity  the  bet- 
ter.  The  porcclains  here  are  not  ín- 
clofed  in  cafes,  as  in  the  common  ovens  ; 
the  oven  itfelf  iVrving  for  that  purpofe, 
and  being  fo  exa<Rly  clofed,  that  they  re- 
ceive  no  other  impceíllons  of  the  fire,  but 
that  of  the  Ueat  of  the  charcoal,  difpof- 
ed  in  the  hearth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oven,  as  well  as  at  top  of  the  vaiilt; 
anfl  in  the  interval  between  the  oven  and 
ihe  íhell,  or  brick-wall.  To  prepare  tiie 
porcelain  for  a  lecond  baking,  they  muft 
have  had  their  varniíh  in  the  common 
manner,  and  have  paíTed  the  great  oven  : 
in  this  ílate  they  are  painted  with  various 
colours,  afrer  wbich,  without  g^iving  theni 
any  new  varnifh,  they  are  ranged  in 
piles  in  the  litjle  oven,  fetting  the  litile 
ones  over  the  larger,  in  form  of  pyra- 
mids.  This  fecond  baking  is  fometimes 
intended  to  prefcrve  the  lulire  of  the  co- 
lours the  betfer,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
give  them  a  k-nd  of  relievo;  but  more 
ufually  its  difign  is  to  hide  deftí¿l¡ve 
places,  by  covering  ihem  ovtr  with  có- 
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lours  :  tho*  the  artifice  is  eafily  fountí  oot 
by  paíTmg  the  hand  over  them,  When 
the  workman  ¡udgeg  bis  porcelain  enough 
baked,  he  takes  oíf  the  piece  that  covers 
the  aperture,  and  if  the  works  appear 
glittering,  and  the  colours  glowing,  he 
takes  out  the  charcoal  5  and  when  tlie 
oven  is  coid,  the  porcelain  is  fo  too. 
The  Saxons  have  now  carried  this  ma. 
nufaólure  the  greateft  length  of  any  ciher 
nation  in  Europe.  Mr.  Hanway  teltg 
US  that,.  in  order  to  preferve  this  art  aj 
much  as  poíTible  a  fecret  among  them. 
felves,  the  fabric  at  Meiflen  is  rendei(d 
impenetrable  to  any  but  thofe  who  are 
immediately  employed  about  the  wori:; 
and  that  the  fecret  of  mixing  and  prt, 
paring  the  materials  ís  known  toavíry 
few  of  them,  who  are  all  confiiied  35 
prifoncrs,  and  l'ubjeél  to  be  arreftd,  if 
they  go  without  the  walls.  Itiswiih 
fatisfa61icn,  fays  thaf  author,  that  Ifeí 
the  manufa6lories  of  Bow,  Chelfea,  antl 
Stepney,  have  made  fuch  a  confiderah!i 
progrefs  in  this  manufacture.  Th» 
French  court  feems  to  have  very  muá 
at  heart,  the  promotion  of  the  new  ma- 
nufaólure  of  porcelain,  lately  fet  upin 
ihe  royalcaíUe  ofVincehnes,  wiihavievr 
of  equalling  that  of  Saxony. 
China-ware,  for  every  100 1.  grofs  vi- 
lúe  at  the  fale  pays,  on  importc^tion,  34!. 

19  s,  7_L^d,  and,on  exportat¡on,draff¡ 
100 

back  ^^\.  18  s.  7tIo^' 
Glí^fs  Porcelain.    See  Glass. 
Porcelain  shell,  porcellaítaf  in  natural 
l.iítory,  a   genus  of  íhell-fiíli,  with  a  i 
fimple  íhell  without  any  hinge,  formedof 
one  piece,  and  of  a  gibboí'e  figure  00 
the  back  :  the  niouth  is  long,  narrow, 
and  dentated  on  cach  fide;  and  the  ani- 
mal inhabitant  is  a  limax. 
To  this  genus  belong  the  argus-íhell 
and  map-fliell,  focalled  from  their  fpots 
and  variegations  j  as  aifo  a*  muUilude  of 
other  very  elegant   fpecies.    See  piale 
CCVIII.  fig.  j.  where  n°  i.  reprcfenu 
the  fpecies,  called  the  map-íliell }  1. 
the  argus-fliell  5  and        3.  two  othtr 
fpecies. 

PORCH,*  in  architeflure,  a  kind  oí  ^ 
tlblt  fupported  by  columnsj  much 
at  the  entrance  cf  the  antient  tcmpleJi 
hails,  churches,  Gfr. 
A  porch,  in  thfi  antient  archite¿lu/e,  waJ 
a  veliiblc,  or  a  difpofition  of  infulatedco- 
lumns  ufually  crowned  with  a  pediment, 
forming  a  covert  place  before  the  prind* 
pal  dc'or  cf  a  temple,  or  court  of  ¡vifttce, 

Sudi 
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Such  is  that  before  the  door  of  St.  Paulas 
Coveni-Garden,  tlie  work  of  Iñigo  Jones. 
Whcn  a  porch  had  four  columns  in  f Vont, 
¡t  was  called  a  tetraílyle  5  when  fix,  hex- 
aftyle;  when  eight,  cé^oltyle,  fefr.  See 
thearticle  Tetrastyle, 
PORCUPINE,  hiflrix,  in  zoology,  a  very 
fingular  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  the  glires.    See  ihe  ar- 

tide  QUADRUPEDS. 

The  fore-teeth  of  the  porcupine  are  ob- 
liquely  truncated,  and  it  has  no  canine 
leeth:  its  ears  are  of  a  figure  approach- 
ing  to  rouní!,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  prickies,  or  fpines,  and  alfo  with 
briftles,  like  thofe  of  a  hog.  The 
fpines  or  quills,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  of  two  kinds  j  fome  being 
íhorter,  ihicker,  ftronger,  and  more 
íliarp  pointed  j  and  others  longer,  weak- 
cr,  ard  more  flexible:  thefe  laít  are  a 
fooi  iong,  and  compreíTcd  at  the  point. 
The  rpines  of  the  Hrft  kind  are  whiie  at 
the  bafe,  and  of  a  duíky  chefnut-colour 
on  the  upper  part;  and  the  latter  kind 
are  white  at  each  extremity,  and  varie- 
gated  with  black  and  white  in  the  middle, 
This  terrible  covering  makes  the  crea- 
ture  appear  much  larger  than  it  really  is: 
it  íbmewhat  refembles  the  badger  in 
íhape ;  and  its  length,  from  the  nofe  to 
.  the  tail,  is  about  two  feet.  See  piafe 
CCV.  fig.  7. 

The  porcupine  above  defcribed,  is  the 
coiiimon  european  kind,  with  foifr  toes 
on  the  f  jre-feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder. 
But  befides  this,  there  are  fcveral  other 
fpecies,  dillinguiflied  by  the  nuinber  of 
their  toes  }  as  the  araerican  porcupine, 
with  füur  toes  on  each  of  its  feet  j  the 
eaPr-india  porcupine,  with  five  toes  on 
each  of  its  feet,  (3c. 

PoRCUPiNE-FisH,  hiftrix,    See  the  ar- 
ticle  HiSTRix. 

PORE,  in  anaromy,  a  littlc  interílice  or 
fpace  betwccn  the  parts  of  the  Ikin,  ferv- 
ing  for  perfpiríítion.  See  the  anieles 
Cutis  and  Perspiration. 
The  pores  are  inoft  eaGIy  perceived  in 
the  hands  and  fcct.  In  viewing  the 
hand  with  a  modérate  glafs,  after  irs  be- 
ing w'i'W  waflied,  we  perceive  innume- 
rable jittle  ridges  of  equ-il  Oze  and  dif- 
tance  running  parallel  to  each  oiher,  ef- 
peciaily  on  ihe  tips  and  ¡oinis  of  the  fin- 
gers,  where  they  .are  regularly  difpoíed 
into  fpherical  triangles  and  ellipfes:  on 
thefe  ridges,  the  pores  are  placed  in  even 
rows,  and  by  a  good  eye  may  he  dif- 
cerced  without  a  glajfs  \  but  with  one, 


every  pore  looks  Hke  a  liitle  founta?n, 
in  whích  the  fweat  may  be  feen  Co  rife 
like  olear  rock-water.  They  are  placed 
jn  the  ridges,  and  notín  the  furrows  be- 
tween  then),  that  they  mi^ht  be  lefs  able 
to  be  ftopped  by  compreífion ;  and  on 
this  account,  tbe  pores  of  the  hands  añd 
feet  are  larger  than  the  reft, 

PORELLA,  in  boiany,  a  genus-of  mof- 
fes,  the  anlhera'  of  which  is  mulnlocular 
and  foraminofe.    See  the  anide  Moss, 

PORIA,  a  genns  of  fungufes,  growing 
horizontally  5  but  havíng  iis  under  fide, 
not  formed  into  lamellae,  but  full  of  littlc 
boles  or  pores. 

There  are  a  great  many  fpecíes  of  poría, 
among  which  is  the  agaric  of  the  íhops, 
See  Agaric,  and  Styptic. 

PORPESSE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecíes  oF 
the  delphinus,  with  a  coniform  body,  a 
bread  back,  anrl  a  fubacute  roftrum  :  it 
is  a  very  large  fiíli,  frequently  confounded 
with  the  dolphín,  from  which  it  ís  díffe- 
rent.    See  Delphinus  and  Dolphín, 

PORPHYROGENITÜS,  in  antiquity, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  children  of 
the  eaítern  emperors,  as  being  defcended 
of  parents  who  wore  purple. 

PORPHYRY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind 
of  done  of  a  plain  uniform  mafs,  fpotted 
with  feparate  concretions,  cf  great  hard- 
rjcfs,  giving  fire  with  íleel,  notferraent- 
ing  with  acids,  and  very  ílowly  and 
difficultly  calcining  in  a  ítrong  fire.  See 
the  articíe  Stone. 

Porphyry  is  of  fe  vera  1  forts,  as  i.  The 
porphyry  of  the  antients,  which  is  a 
moíl  elegant  mafs  of  an  extremely  firm 
and  compafl  ífruflure,  remarkably  heavy 
and  of  a  fine  ftrong  purple,  variegated 
more  or  lefs,  with  palé,  red  and  white; 
its  purple  is  of  all  degrees,  from  the 
claret-colour  to  that  of  the  violet,  and  its 
variegations  are  rarely  difpofcd  in  veín€, 
but  fpots,  fometimes  very  fmall,  and  at 
others,  running  into  large  blotches.  It 
is  lefs  fine  than  many  of  the  ordinary 
marbies,  but  it  excells  them  all  in  hard- 
nefs,  and  is  capable  of  a  moft  elegant 
pbliíli.  It  is  ílill  foiind  in  immenfe  ftrata 
¡o  Egypt.  a.  Tbe  hard  red-lead-co-  '< 
loured  porphyry,  variegated  with  black, 
white  and  green.  This  is  a  moft  beau- 
tiful  and  valuable  fuhftance.  It  has  the 
hardnefs,  and  all  the  other  charaflers  of 
the  oriental  porphyry,  and  evcn  greatly 
oxeéis  it  in  brightnefs,  and  in  the  beauty 
and  variegatio'n  of  itc  colours.  It  ís 
found  in  great  picnty  in  the  ifland  of 
.  Minorca,  and  is  eJitremely  wortb  im- 
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porting,  for  it  is  greatly  fiiperior  to  all 
thc  italian  marbles.  3.  Thehard,  pale- 
red  porphyry,  variegated  witli  black, 
white  and  green.  This  is  of  a  palé 
fleíh-colour;  often  approaching  to  white. 
It  is  variegated  in  blotches  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  broad.  It  lakes  a  higli 
poliíli,  and  emuiates  ali  the  quaiities  oí 
Ihe  oriental  porphyry.  It  ¡&  found  in 
immenfe  ftrata  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
in  the  Upper  Egypt  ^  and  in  feparate  no- 
dales ín  Germany,  Engíand  and  Ireland. 

PORPHYRY-SHELL,  a  ípec¡€s  of  the  pur- 
pura.   See  the  articie Purpura. 

PORRACEOUS,  in  medicine,  a  term  ap- 
plied  to  the  bile,  faeces,  &c.  when  their 
colour  approaches  to  that  of  a  leek. 

PORRÜM,  the  leek,  in  botany,  a  fpe- 
cíes  of  aliium,  agreeing  vvith  the  cepa, 
or  onion,  in  medicinal  virtues,  being 
only  accounted  weaker.  See  the  aiticles 
Allium  and  Cepa. 

PORT,  a  commodious  place  fituated  on 
the  fea-coaít,  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
fcreened  fiom  the  wind  and  the  enter- 
prizes  of  an  enemy,  with  depth  of  wa- 
ter futficient  for  fliips  of  burden,  and 
Tvhere  veíTels  lie  by  to  load  and  unload. 
Ports  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  the 
natural  are  thofe  formed  by  providence, 
and  the  artificial  fuch  as  are  fcrmed  with 
moles  running  into  the  fea. 
The  city  of  Conftantinople  is  called  the 
Port,  from  its  having  one  of  the  ñneít 
ports  in  Europe, 

All  the  ports  and  havens^  ín  England  are 
withín  the  juiHfdiftion  of  the  county  j 
and  the  court  of  admiraity  cannot  hold 
jurifdiélion  of  any  thing  done  in  them. 
30  lien.  Vi. 

5¿zr-PoRT,  a  port  whofe  entrance  is  ftop- 
ped  up  with  a  bar,  or  bank  of  land,  and 
can  only  beentered  athigh  water,  as  that 
of  Dublin. 

CinqueFoKTS,    See  CiNQUB  PORTs. 

Clqfi  PoRT,  a  poit  within  the  body  of  a 
city,  as  thofe  of  Venice,  Rhodes,  and 
Amfterdam. 

frf^-PoRT,  in  commcrce,  a  port  in  which 
merchants  of  all  nations  may  load  and 
onload  their  vcfTels,  wítliout  paying  any 
duties  or  cuñomsi  as  thol'e  of  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  &c. 

The  fame  term  ís  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  li- 
uiited  fenfe  for  the  fame  privilege  granted 
to  a  fet  of  merchants,  wirh  refpeft  to  the 
goods  they  import,  and  thofe  exported 
by  them  that  are  of  the  growth  of  the 
country.  Such  was  the  privilege  the 
Engüfli  for  fcvcral  y*ar&  enjpyed  aíter 


their  difcovery  of  the  port  of  Arcli. 
ángel. 

Port  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  burden  of  a  íhin, 
See  the  anide  BuRDEN. 
The  capacitj^  of  a  veíTel  is  eftimated  by 
tons,  each  of  which  may  contain  aboi;t 
two  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  fc^. 
waterj  but  when  it  is  faid  that  a  vtlíej 
is  of  the  port,  or  burden,  of  five  hundred 
tons,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  bears  five 
hundred  tons  weight  of  merchandize 
but  that  ihe  water  which  would  be  con- 
tained  in  the  fpace  which  the  capacityct 
the  veíTel  poíTeíTes  in  the  fea,  would  wcigh 
five  hundred  tons. 

Ports,  in  a  íhip,  the  fame  with  port. 
boles.    See  the  articie  Port  holes, 

Port,  among  failors,  denotes  the  larboard, 
or  left  fide  of  the  íhip:  thus  topón  a 
helm,  is  to  put  it  on  the  left  fide  of  ihe 
íhip,  that  the  íhip  may  go  to  the  right. 

Port  is  alfo  a  ftrong  wine  brought  fioni 
Port  a-port,  alfo  called  Porto  and  Opor. 
to.    See  the  articie  Porto. 

VOKT  of  ihe 'voice,  in  mufic,  thefacultycr 
habit  of  making  the  íhakes,  paírage?,atJ 
diminutions  in  which  the  beauty  of  afoEj¡ 
or  piece  of  mufic  confifts. 

PoRT-CRAYON,  a  pencil-cafe,  which  ii 
ufually  four  or  five  inches  long,  ad 
contrived  fo  as  ihat  the  pencil  may  ílidí 
up  and  down.  Its  infide  is  round,  and 
its  Gutfide  is  fometimes  filed  ioto  eigfci 
fides  or  faces,  on  which  sre  drawn  itie 
fe£lor-lines  :  fometimes  it  is  made  rourd 
both  withoutfide  and  within,  and  hr, 
its  length  divided  into  inches  and  partsof 
inches. 

Port  cullice,  or  herse,  Seethear» 
ticle  Herse. 

Port-dieu,  among  the  Frcnch,  is  a  pa* 
rifli'prieft;  fo  called  from  his  carryitig 
the  hoft  to  fick  perfons. 

Porten-bessin,  a  port-town  of  Ñor- 
mandy,  in  France,  fituated  on  the  Eng- 
liíli-Channel :  welt  longitude  50',  north 
laiitude  49^  20'. 

PORT-GLAIVE,  SW0RD-BEARER,  an  Of' 
der  of  knights  in  Poland,  confirmcd  by 
pope  Innocent  IIL  and  fcnt  líy  him  imo 
Livonia,-to  defend  the  preachers  of  iht 
gofpel  againft  the  infidel*,  at  thc  firlt 
converfion  of  that  country  :  but  being 
too  weak  to  accompliíh  it,  they  iinited 
with  the  teutonic  knights,  and  aíTiniicd 
the  title  of  kn'ghts  of  the  crofs. 

PoRT-GREVE,  or  Port-graVE,  was  í 
merly  the  principal  magillrate  of  - 
lime  towns,    The  chief  magiftiate  o: 
Londüft  was  aniiently  called  by 
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fíame,  tlll  Richard  I.  caufed  the  city  to 
be  troverncd  by  two  bailiffs,  foon  after 
which  king  John  granted  the  city  a 
mayor. 

PORT-HOI.ÍS,  íiT  a  íhip,  are  the- boles  in 
the  fides  of  the  veíTel,  through  which  are 
put  the  muzzles   of  the  great  guns 
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Thefe  are  íhiu  11  p  in  ftorms  to  preven t 

the  water  froni  drivlng  through  them. 

The  engliíh,  dutch,  and  french  íliips, 

have  the  valves,  or  cafements,  faftened 

at  the  top  of  the  port-holes,  and  the  fpa- 

niíh  veííels  afide  of  them. 
PoRT-LAST»  the  fame  with  the  gun-wale  of 

afliip.    See  the  article  Gun-wale. 

The  yard  is  down  a-port-laíl,  when  it 

lies  down  on  the  deck, 
PORT  l'  orient,  in  geography,  a  fortrefs 

and  pori-town  of  Britany  in  Fi^ance,  at 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Blavet :  weít 

long.      15',  north  lat.  47'  4x'. 
Port-louis,  a  port  town  of  Britany  in 

France,  fituated  in  the  hay  of  Bifcay; 

weft  long,  3®  6',  north  lat.  4.7^  4a'. 
PoRT-MAHON,  a  port-town  of  the  ifland  of 

Mitíorca,  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  at  the  eaít 

end  of  the  iíland,  in  eaít  long.  4*^  6', 

north.  lat.  39°  50'. 
PORT-MEN,  a  ñame  given  to  the  twelve 

burg'  (Tes  of  Ipfwich. 
PoRT  MOTE,  a  court  held  in  port-towns, 

as  a  Iwanimote  in  a  foreíf. 

Port-motes  nre  alto  held  in  fome  inland 

jowns,  as  at  Knolft  in  Cheíliire. 
PORT-  N  AILS,  fuch  as  are  ulcd  to  faflen  the 

hin^es  to  the  ports  of  a  íhip. 
PoRT  ROPEs,  in  a  íhip,    See  the  article 

ROPE, 

PORT-ROYAL,  the  ñame  of  two  monaf- 
teries  of  ciftercian  nuns,  in  the  diocefe 
cf  Parisj  the  one  near  Chevreufe,  at 
the  dirtance  of  five  leagues  from  Paris, 
called  Port-Royal  of  the  Fields,  and  the 
other  in  Paris,  in  the  Suburbs  of  St, 
James. 

The  nuns  of  the  former  of  thefe  monaf- 
teries,  proving  refraélory,  were  difperfed, 
when  many  ecclefialtics,  and  others,  who 
were  of  the  fame  fentiments  as  thefe  re- 
ligioiis,  retired  to  Port-Royal,  look  apart- 
ments  there,  and  printed  many  borks  : 
henee  the  ñame  of  Port-Royalifts  was 
given  to  all  cf  their  party,  and  their 
books  were  called  books  of  Port-Royal : 
from  henee  we  fay  the  writers  of  Port- 
Royal,  MeíTieurs  de  Port-Royal,  and 
ihe  tranílations  and  grammars  of  Port- 
Royal, 


íituated  ín  the  extremity  of  a  long  poiní 
of  land,  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica  ;  weft  long.  77°,  north 
lat,  ij^  30', 
PORT-ROYAL,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
South-Carolina,  which,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring  continent,  forms  one  of  the  moft 
commodiousharbours  in  the  britiíh  plan- 
tations  :  weft  longitude  80*',  north  lati- 
tude  31»  45'. 
PoRT-ROYAL,  in  Acadia,  the  fame  with 

Annapolis.    See  Annapolis. 
PoRT  ST.  ?víary\s,  a  port  town  of  An- 
dalufia  in  Spain,  ten  miles  north-eaíl:  of 
Cádiz. 

PORT-VENT,  in  an  organ,  is  a  wooden 
pipe  which  ferves  to  convey  the  wind 
from  the  bellows  to  the  found-board, 
S  e  the  article  Organ. 

Porta,  or  vena  porta,  in  anatomy, 
one  of  the  three  primary  veins  bf  the 
human  body. 

The  vena-porta  in  its  ftrufliire  has  fome 
refemblance  of  a  tree  5  the  roots  ór  in- 
ferior branches  of  which  are  divided  inte 
the  ríght  and  left.  From  the  right  arife 
all  the  meferiac  veins  of  the  ¡nteftines, 
the  internal  hasmorrhoidal,  and  the  right 
epiploics:  and  from  the  left,  which  is 
called  the  fplenic  vein,  arife  the  gaítric 
vein?,  which  are  various  j  and  form  the 
coronary  vein  of  the  ftomach  5  the  vafa 
brevia,  the  epiploic,  and  ihe  gaflro- 
epiploic  veins ;  the  pancreatic,  and 
fometimes  alfo  the  internal  ha;morrhoidal 
vein.  The  trunk  of  the  vena  pona, 
which  goes  to  the  Uver,  affords  the  cylüc 
veins,  the  right  gaftric,  the  duodensl, 
and  this  lafl:  often  the  pancreatic.  In  the 
branches,  where  the  trunk  begins  to  eje- 
plicate,  it  conftitutes  the  finus-portns  in  • 
the  liver;  and  from  this  it  is  divided 
into  innumerable  branches,  wluch  are 
difperfed  through  the  whole  fubftance  of 
the  liver. 

PORTATL,  in  architeflure,  the  frontís- 
piece  of  a  church  viewecl  on  the  flde  on 
which  is  the  great  door. 
Portail  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  great  door  of 
a  palace,  caftie,  &c. 
PORTAL,  in  architeflure,  a  litlle  gate 
where  there  are  two  gates  of  a  different 
bignefs  i  alfo  a  littie  fqmre  córner  cf  a 
room  cut  ofF  from  the  reíl  by  the  wainf- 
cot,  and  forming  a  fliort  paíTagc  into 
the  room.  The  fame  ñame  is  alfo  fome- 
times given  to  a  kind  of  arch  of  joiners 
work  before  a  door. 


Port -ROYAL,  in  geography,  a  pori-town,  PORTALEGRE,  a  city  of  Portugal,  ín 
VoL.  lil.  ,4  Y  the 
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ihe  provkice  of  Alentejo,  eighty  miles  eaft 
of  Lifbon. 

-f^ORTATE,  or  a  Cross-portate,  in 
heialdiy,  a  crofs  which  does  not  ftand 
upright,  as  croflTcs  geneially  do,  but  lies 
acrols  the  eícutcheon  ¡n  bend,  as  if  ¡t 
were  carried  on  a  man's  íhculders,  See 
píate  CCV.  fig.  4. 

PORTENTRU,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  biíhopric  of  Bafil :  eaíl  longitude  7°, 
vorih  laiitude  47''  30'. 

PCRTER,  in  the  circuit  of  jiiftices,  an 
oHker  who  carries  a  vyhite  rod  before  the 
jtiilice  in  eyr§,  fo  called  a  porlatido  njir' 

Groom  VoKTER,    See  Groom-porter. 

FoRTEK.  is  alíb  a  kind  of  •  malt-liquor, 
which  cliífers  from  ale  and  p^Ie-beer  in  its 
being  made  with  high-dried  malt,  See 
tlie  articles  Ale  and  Beer, 

PORTERAGE,  a  duty  paid  at  the 
ciií^om.  hpiife  to  ihofe  who  attend  at  the 
water-fide,  and  beiong  to  the  package- 
ríiice. 

ü  here  are  tables  hnng  up  afcertaining 
the  poiterage  for  landing  and  íhipping 
^oods. 

PORTICO,  in  architeaure,  a  kind  of 
gaüery  on  the  ground,  íiipported  by  co- 
Jiimn«,  where  people  walk  under  covtit. 
Though  this  word  is  derived  from  porta, 
a  gate  or  door,  yet  it  is  ufed  for  any 
dirpcfition  of  columns  which.  form'  a 
gallery. 

PORTIO,  PORTiDÑ,  a  pa'ri  ot  divifion 
of  any  ihing,  Thus  fortio  dura,  and 
fortío  mollíSf  in  anatóniy,"  is  a  poriion  of 
the  fevenlh  pair.of  nerves  of  the  brain. 
S^e  thearticles  AuaiTORY  NERVEs. 

PORTION,  ¡n  !a\v,.  a  part,  or  propor- 
ticn,  either  of  money  given  with  a 
d^\ighter,  orof  an  inhei  ifance. 

pORTiOM,  in  ihe  canon-law,"  is  tbat  pro- 
portion  or  allowanre  which  a  vicar  re- 
ceives  oiit  of  a  re6\ory  or  impropriation. 

pORTlOi>5ER,  is  \^here  a  parfcnage  is 
fetved  by  two  cr  more  clergymen  alter- 
nately,'in  which  cafe  the  miniílers  are 
calied  poríioners,  bec^ufe  ;hey  have  only 
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fpar:  it  \vill  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteci, 
but  makes  a  violent  eíFervefcence  wiih 
aqua-fortis.  See  Free-stone. 
PORTMANTEAU  ,  a  cloak  bag  of 
cloth,  leather,  &c,  in  which  the  cloalc, 
linen,  and  other  habilaments  of  travel- 
lers  3 re  difpofed  and  laid  on  the  horfe's 
criipper. 

The  fame  ñame  is  alfo  given  to  a  pieceof 
joiner's  work  fáftened  to  the  wall  ¡n  \ 
wardrobe,  armovy,  Gfr.  prqper'for  ihe 
hanging  on  of  cloaks,  hats,  ^c. 
PoRTMANTEAU,  is  alfo  an  ofFiccr  undcr 
the  king  of  France,  of  which  there  are 
twelve,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  kfiep  the 
king's  gloves,  cañe,  fword,  Éfr.  (o 
take  them  from  him,  and  to  bring  thtin 
again  when  wanted.  The  danpiiin  haj 
alfo  bis  portmanteau,  and  the  romiíh 
hiíhops  thtir  port-croix,  port-miirf?, 
&c,  that  is,  thcir  crozier-bearers,  mitre- 
bearers,  ^c, 
PORTO,  or  Oporto,  a,city  and  port. 
town  of  Portug.il,  in  ihe  province  cr 
Entre-Minho-  Douro  :  welt  longitude  9°, 
north  Utitudt-  41"  10'. 
Porto -BELLO,  a  port-town  of  Americí, 
fiiuated  on  the  narroweft  part  of  the 
illhmus  of  Darien  :  wcíl  long.  8^°,  noiiii 
lat.  10°. 

PORTO'CAVALLO,    or    PORTO-C  ABF.LO, 
•  a  port-town  of  Terra-Firma,  in  Ame- 
rica, on  the  Car:iccos-coa(t :  v  lor?;- 
tude  67°  30',  nortl)  lalilude  10^  ?o'^ 
PORTO-FARINO,  a  port- town  cf  TüD¡{, 
a  little  wcft  of  the  ruins  of  Carthsgf: 
eaft  longitude  9*',  noi'li  latitude  36"  3^^'. 
PORTO-FERAJO,  íi  poil-town  on  ll>e  roíiti 
fide  ofthe  ¡fle  of  ElHa,  in  the  Tufcar- 
Sea  :  eaft  icng.  11°  30',  ncrth  iat.  42° 3^'. 
PoRTO-CAL-LETO,    a  poit-town  of  ilí 
province  cf  Bilcay,  in  Spain,  eighi  mütS 
north  of  Bllboa. 
PORTO-HF.RCOLE,  a  pcrt-town  of  Tl!Í- 
cany,  fituptcd  on  a  bay  of  the  Tiiícír- 
Sea  ;  eaft  !one.  1*°,  norih  lat.  42^  ^- 
PoRTO-LONc;oNL',  a   poit-town  on  ; : 
eaft  end  of  the  iíle  offelb^  in  the  Ti  - 
ca n- fea. 


their  proj^ortion  of  the  tithes  or  profits  of  P.GRTO-RICO,  an  jfland  in  the  nmer.cia 


the  üvinsr. 

PORTLAND,  a  penlnfula  in  Dorfetíhíre, 
füUHted  in    the   Engliíh   channtl,  ten 
miles  fouih  of  Dcrrhefter,  famcus  for 
prod.ucing  íhe  beft  free-Hone. 
FORTLANP  STONE  Í8  a  dull  whítifil  fpccíes 
cf  pfadiTrium,  much  uftd  in  buildings 
t  London  :  it  ¡s  compofed  of  a  coíríe 
[líed  lo^cther  by  an  eanhy 


ocean,  one  hujiditd  and  tweniy  miltí 
long,  and  fixty  broad,  which  producís 
fugar,  rum,.  and  f^inger  ;  fitualeJ  bf* 
twetn  64°  and  68^  cf  wcft  lür.gitiii!?, 
and  in  8*^  of  north  hit.  fnb¡e6i  to  Spain. 
Thecnpital  is  alfo  calied  Porto-Rico,  an¿ ' 
St  John's  city. 
PoRTO-SANTO,  the  leaft  of  the  M'io* '  ' 
illands,  ei¿{)tccn  iniko  in  ciicumfcifi-  • 
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weíllongUude  16*^,  north  latitude  33*». 
PORTO-VECCHio,  a   port  -  lovvn  of  the 
irtaiul  of  Corfica,  füily  m¡!es  noith  of 
Sardinia. 

Porto  VE  ÑERO,  a  port-town  of  Italy,  ín 
the  tenitory  of  Gcnod,  fortyfive  miles 
foutli  eaft  of  Genoa. 

PORTRAIT,  PouRTRAiT,  or  Pour- 
TRAITURE,  in  painiin^,  ihe  repiefenta- 
tion  of  a  peí  (bn,  and  efpecially  of  a  face 
done  fiom  the  life. 

lu  this  fenfe  we  ufe  the  term  portrait- 
painiing,  in  contvadillinólion  to  Inííory- 
|)a¡nting,  where  a  refcinblance  of  peiTon 
is  urually  difregarded,  Portraits,  when 
as  large  as  the  life,  are  ufually  painted 
in  oil  colours ;  fomerimes  they  are  paint- 
ed  in  miniatuie  with  water-colours,  cray- 
on?,  r.altiis,  &c, 
PORTSMOUTPI,  a  borough  and  port- 
íown  of  Hampfiiire,  fituated  on  a  fine 
hay  of  the  Engliíli  channel  ;  it  has  ene 
of  the  mcjft  fecure,  capacious,  and  beft 
fortified  harliouis  in  England:  weíl  long. 
1"  6',  north  hit.  50^  48'. 
This  tovvn  fends  two  members  to  par- 
limient. 

PORTUGAL,  the  mofi:  wefterly  kingdom 
in  Europe;  it  is  about  three  hundred 
miles  long,  and  one  hundred  broad,  and 
is  fituated  hetween  7**  and  10°  of  weft 
longiiude,  and  hetween  37°  and  41®  of 
north  latitude-j  bein^r  bounded  by  Spain 
on  the  north  :ind  eaft,  and  by  the  At- 
Inniic  ocean  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  This 
country  is  neitlier  fo  liot  ñor  fo  fruitful  as 
Spain }  it  however  produces  plenty  of 
grapes.  olive.?,  oranges  and  lemon?. 


regular  texture,  confiderably  heavy,  and 
of  a  fine  florid  red,  of  a  fmooih  and 
íhining  furface,  eaOly  breaking  hetween 
the  fingers,  and  a  litile  ftaining  tlie  hands. 
It  adheres  firmiy  to  the  tongue,  mflts 
freely  and  readily  in  the  mouth,  and  has 
a  ttrongly  aftringent  taftc,  but  ieaves  a 
littie  grittinefs  between  ihe  tee'h.  It  does 
not  fennent  with  acW?,  and  fnífers  fcarce 
any  change  of  colour  in  the  fire. 
PORTULACA,  PURSLAIN,  in  botany. 

See  the  article  PuRsLAiN. 
PORUS,  in  general,  denotes  a  pore.  See 

the  article  Pore. 
PoRUs  EiLARius,  according  to  fome,  is 
the  fame  with  the  hepatic  duíl;  but 
others  make  a  diftinílion  between  tliem, 
and  obíerve,  that  the  dué^us  hepaticus 
runs  from  the  liver  lo  the  duélus  chole- 
docus;  and  that  the  branches  of  this  di- 
fíribuied  through  the  whoie' liver,  nfake 
what  are  called  the  pori  biliarii. 
PoRUS,  ¡n  natural  hiftory,  a  ñame  gi- 
ven  by  authors  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
füífil  coral,  of  which  thcre  are  many  dif- 
ieren t  fpeciesj  thefeareall  of  a  beautiful- 
ly  laminated  ftríié^urr,  and  feem  allied 
to  the  mycetitas  or  fungitíe  ;  they  are  fel- 
dom  found  Icofe,  but  ufually  bedded  in 
hard  inarble,  and  with  their  pores  filled 
xip  with  fparry  or  mineral  niatter.  See 
the  article  CORAL. 
POSE',  in  herildry,  denotes  a  lion,  horfe, 
or.  other  beaft  ftandíng  ftdl,  with  a!l  his 
four  fret  on  thegroun  l. 
POSEGA,  the  capital  of  Sclavonia,  fitu- 
ated on  the  river  Orana:  eaft  long.  18' 
42',  north  lat.  45^  35'. 


PORTUGALLÍCA  térra,  earth  of  POSEN,  or  Bolzano,  a  town  of  Ger 


Portugal,  id  the  materia  medica,  the 
n^tme  of  a  fine  fiftnngent  bolc,  diig  in 
grcat  pleury  in  the  norihern  paiisof  Por- 
tugal, and  eftetuK'd  a  reniedy  againft 
jjoífons  and  venomous  bites,  and  good 
in  malignant'feveis.  Whatever  may  be 
its  viiiues  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is 
nir.nifcftly  an  aftringcnt  of  the  very-firft 
cbls,  and  is  ufed  wiih  great  fuccefs  in 
ílnxcs  of  a'l  kinds.  It  is  well  knovin  in 
fome  parís  ol  the  world,  befide  ihe  king- 
dom where  it  is  produccd  j  but  is  not  • 
knovvn  in  ibe  englifti  fiiops.  The  cheap- 
ntfs  of  our  fophiíiicnted  bole-armenic, 
having  excludcd  this  whole  valuable  clafs 
of  medicines  from  our  praólice.  See  the 
aiíicle  BoLE, 

.The  chaiaélers  by  which  ihe  porluguefe 
earth  is  known  from  the  other  red  boles, 
aretliefe:  itiiofaclofe,  compa^,  and 


many,  m  the  cirv'e  of  Auíiria,  and 
biftiopric  of  Trent  i  eaft  long,  11^  zo', 
north  lat.  46^  iq\ 
POÍjIDIUM,  frcs^ii^ixr ,  ín  antient  chrono- 
logy,  the  feventh  month  of  the  athenian 
yiar;  which  confifted  of  thírtv  days,  an- 
fwered  to  the  latter  part  of  Dercember 
and  be^inning  of  January,  and  h^d  its 
ñame  from  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune  Pofidonius  kept  in  it. 
POSITION,  orSiTUATioN,  in  phyfi  9, 
an  afteélion  of  place,  vvhich  exorcífes  the 
manner  of  any  body*s  being  thetein,  See 
the  articles  BcDY  and  PlacE. 
PosiTiON,  in  architeflure,  dtnotes  the; 
fituation  of  a  building  with  regard  to  the 
points  of  the  horizon.  Vitruvius  direfts 
the  pofition  of  a  building  to  be  fuch,  as 
that  the  four  corners  point  dirt^ly  to  the 
four  cardinal  winda, 

J4  y  a  Circles 
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OVí/^i  O/POSITION.  See  ClRGLE, 
PosiTiON,  in  dancing,  the  manner  of  dif- 
pofing  ihe  feet,  witb  regard  to  eachother. 
There  are  four  regular  pofitions :  the 
firft  is  vvhen  the  feet  are  joined  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  íhoulders }  the  fecond, 
when  the  heels  are  perpendicularly  undtr 
the  íhoulders,  and  of  coní'equence  the 
width  of  the  íhoulders  apart  j  the  third 
js  when  one  foot  is  before  the  othcr,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  thé  heel  is  in  the 
cavity  fürmed  by  the  rotula  and  carpus 
of  the  foot  5  the  fourth,  when  one  foot 
is  the  width  of  the  íhoulders  apart  fiom 
the  otber,  the  heel  ftiil  anfwering  to  the 
cavity  above-mentioned,  which  is  the  oniy 
regular  manner  of  waiking, 
PosiTiON,  or  the  rule  of f al/e  FosiT ion, 
otherwife  calied  the  rule  ¿/'Falshood, 
jn  arithmetic,  is  a  rule  Ib  called,  becaufe 
in  calculating  on  fsveral  filfe  numbers 
taken  at  random,  as  if  they  were  the 
true  ones,  and  from  the  differences  found 
therein,  the  number  fought  is  deter- 
inined.  This  rule  is  either  íingle  or 
double.  Single  politlón,  is  when  there 
happens  ín  the  propofition  fome  partition 
of  numbers  into  parts  proportional,  ¡n 
which  cafe  the  queílion  may  be  refolved 
at  one  operation,  by  this  rule.  Imagine 
a  number  at  pleaíiire,  and  work  therewith 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  queftion,  as 
if  it  were  the  true  number  :  and  what 
proportion  there  is  between  the  f^\(e  con- 
,clulion  and  the  falle  proportion,  fuch 
proportion  the  given  number  has  to  the 
number  fought.  See  Proportion, 
Thcrefore  the  number  found  by  argu- 
mentation,  íliall  be  the  fiiíl  term  of  the 
rule  of  íhreej  the  fecond  number  lup- 
pofed,  the  fecond  term  ;  and  the  given 
number,  the  third.  See  RuLE  ofThree. 
Or  the  refult  is  to  be  regulated  by  this 
proportion,  'viz.  As  the  total  arifing 
from  the  error  to  the  true  total,  fo  is  the 
fuppofed  part  to  the  true  one.  Example, 
A,  B  and  C  defigning  to  buy  a  quantity 
of  lead  to  the  valué  of  140 1.  agree  ihat 
33  íliall  pay  as  much  again  as  A,  and  C 
as  much  again  as  Bj  what  then  muíl 
each  pay  ? 

Now  fuppofc  A  to  pay  10 U  then  B  muíl 
pay  20  1#  and  C  40I.  the  total  of  which 
ís  70  i.  but  íiiould  be  140  1.  Therefore, 
If  70 1.  íliould  be  X40I.  whatíliould  lol. 
be? 

Anfwer,  aoL  for  A's  íliire,  which 
doubled  makes  40 1.  for  B's  íliare,  and 
that    agam   ddübled  gives  80 1«  for 
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C's  íhare,  the  total  of  which  h  i^ol 
Double  pofuion,  is  when  there  can  be  no 
partition  in  the  numbers  to  make  a  pro- 
portion.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  you 
muíl  make  a  fuppofition  twice,  procced- 
ing  therein  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
queílion.  If  neither  of  the  fuppofed  nura- 
bers  folve  the  proportion,  obferve  the 
errors,  and  whether  they  be  greaieVor 
lefs  than  the  fuppofition  requires,  and 
mark  the  errors  accordingly  with  ihe  lign 
-l- and — .  See  Character. 
Then  mulliply  contrarywife  the  one  po- 
íition  by  the  other  error,  and  ¡f  the  er- 
rors  be  both  too  great,  or  boih  too  Hule, 
fubtraft  the  one  produ6l  from  the  other, 
and  divide  the  difference  of  the  produfls 
by  the  diíFerence  of  the  errors.  If  the 
errors  be  unlike,  as  thé  one  4-  and  the 
other  — ,  add  the  produfis,  and  divide 
the  fum  thereof  by  the  fum  of  the  errors 
addcd  togeiher  ;  for  the  proportion  of  the 
errors  is  the  fame  with  the  proportion  of 
the  exceííes  or  deferís  of  the  number? 
fuppofed  to  bé  the  numbers  fought:  or 
the  fuppofitions  and  their  errors  being 
placed  as  before,  work  by  this  propoition 
as  a  general  rule,  <viz*  as  the  difference 
of  the  errors  ifalike;  or  their  fum,  if 
unlike,  to  the  diíFerence  of  the  fuppoG. 
tions,  fo  either  error  to  a  fourth  number, 
which  accordingly  added  to  or  íubtraflcd 
from  the  fuppofition  againft  it,  will  an- 
fwer the  queíiion. 
PosiTiON,  in  geometry,  is  a  term  fome. 
times  ufed  in  contradiltin6lion  lo  mag- 
nitude  :  thus  a  line  is  faid  to  be  given  in 
pofition,  poftiione  daia^  when  its  fitua- 
tior,  bearing,  or  direftion,  with  regard 
to  fome  other  line  is  given  :  on  the  con' 
trary,  a  line  ¡s  given  in  magniiude, 
when  its  length  is  given,  but  npt  itó 
fituation. 

PosiTíON  is  alfo  ufed  fór  a  thefis  or  pro- 
pofition  maintaíned  in  the  fchools.  See 
the  article  Thesis. 

POSITIVE,  a  tt  nn  of  relation  fomelimes 
oppofed  to  negative  j  henee  a  pofitive 
quantity,  in  algebra,  is  a  real  or  aíRrma- 
tive  quantity,  or  a  quantity  grcater  iban 
nothing:  thus  called  in  oppofiiiün  to  a 
privaiive  or  negative  quantity,  which  is 
lefs  rhan  nothing,  and  rnarked  by  the  li  : 
— .  Pofitive  quantities  are  defigiieíl 
the  chara^er  4-  prefixed  or  fuppofed  • 
be  prefixed  to  ihem.  See  NéCATIVI:, 
Quantity,  and  CnARACTEtt. 

Pos  I  TI  VE  is  alfo  uíéd  iii  oppoíirion  to  ic- 
Jativc  or  arbiuary  ;  tl)us  wc  lay  beauty 
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no  pofuive  thing,  but  depends  on  the 
diffeient  taftes  of  people,    See  the  ar- 

ticIeRELATIVE. 

It  is  alfa  ufed  in  oppoGtion  to  natural  i 
thus  we  fay,  a  thing  is  of  pofuive  right, 
meaning  that  it  is  foiinded  on  a  lavv 
which  depends  abfolutely  on  the  autho- 
rity  of  hiin  who  made  it,  See  the  ár- 
cele Natural. 
PosiTiVE  DEGREE,  in  grammar,  is  the 
adjetive  in  its  firaple  fignification,  witb- 
out  any  comparifon  5  or  it  is  that  termi- 
naiion  of  the  adjetive,  which  expreíTes 
¡tfelf  fimply,  and  abfolutely,  without 
comparing  it  with  any  other ;  thus, 
durus,  hard,  mollis,  foft,  &c.  are  in  the 
pofitive  degree :  but  áirior,  harder,  and 
mllíor,  fofter,  in  the  comparative 
degree ;  and  duriJ/ímuSf  hardeít,  and  mol- 
lij/imus,  fofteft,  &c,  in  the  fuperlative 
degree.  See  ihe  articles  CoMPA R ATi VE 

and  SUPERLATIVE. 

PosiTiVE,  in  mufic,  denotes  the  little  or- 
gan  ufually  placed  behind  or  at  the  feet 
of  an  organili,  pUyed  with  the  fame  wind. 
and  the  fame  bellows,  and  confifting  of 
the  fame  numberof  pipes  with  the  larger 
one,  though  thofe  much  fmaller,  and  ín 
a  certain  proportion  :  this  is  properly 
the  choir-organ.  See  Organ. 
POSSE  COMITATUS,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
power  of  the  county,  or  the  aid  and  af- 
íiftance  of  all  the  knighis,  gentlemen, 
yeoinen,  lahourers,  fervants,  apprentices, 
&c,  and  all  others  wiihin  the  county  that 
are  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  except  wo- 
men,  eccleílaftical  perfons,  and  fuch  as 
are  decrepit  and  infirm. 

poífe  comitaius  is  to  be  raifed  where 
a  riot  is  committed,  a  poífcííion  kept 
upon  a  forcible  entry,  or  any  forcé  of 
relcue  ufed,  contrary  ro  the  king's  writ, 
or  in  oppofition  to  the  execution  of  juf- 
tice  5  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  ílieriffs  to 
aífift  jurtices  of  the  peace  in  thefuppref- 
fion  of  riots,  &c,  and  to  raife  the  poíTe 
comiiatus,  or  to  charge  any  number  of 
men  for  that  purpole. 
POSSESSIO  fratris,  in  law,  ís  where 
a  man  fcifed  of  iands  in  fee,  having  ¡íTue 
a  fon  and  a  daught^r  by  one  wife,  and  a 
fon  by  a  lecond  wife,  dies  j  and  the  firft 
fon  enters  as  heir  to  his  father,  and  he 
alio  dies,  withoui.iíTue.  In  this  cafe  the 
daughter  may  enier,  and  íhail  have  pof- 
feífion  of  the  lands  as  heir  to  her  bro- 
ther.  Yet  if  the  eldeft  fon  happens  to 
die,  not  having  made  an  aáual  entry 
and  feifin,  the  fon  by  the  fecond  wife 
may  enter  as  heir  to  his  father^  and 
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(hall  enioy  the  eftate,  and  not  the  fiíler. 
POSSESSION,  in  law,  the  holdi  ng  or  oc- 
cupyíng  of  any  thing,  either  de  jure  or 
de  faélo. 

PoíTeífion  de  jure,  is  the  títie  a  man  has 
to  enjoy  a  thing,  though  it  be  ufurped 
and  in  the  aftual  polfeíiion  of  another  5 
or  where  lands  are  defcended  to  a  perfon, 
and  he  has  not  yet  entered  into  ihem  t 
and  poíTcíIion  de  fafto,  or  aéiual  polTef- 
fion,  is  where  there  is  an  a¿lual  and  ef- 
fe6\ual  enjoyment  of  a  thing.  A  long 
poíTeífion  is  much  favoured  by  the  law, 
as  an  argument  of  right,  even  though  no 
deed  can  be  íhewn,  and  ít  is  more  re- 
garded  than  an  antient  deed  without 
poíTeífion.  Thus  annual  poíTeífion  gives 
a  right  to  moveables ;  a  triennial  and 
peaceable  poíTeífion  of  a  benefice  is  fuífi- 
cienttomaintain  it,  provided  it  be  found- 
cd  on  a  plaufible  title  j  a  poíTeífion  of  an 
eftate  for  ten  years  by  one  prefenr,  and 
of  twenty  years  by  one  abfent,  with  a 
title,  or  of  thirty  years  without  any, 
gives  a  full  right;  but  a  centenary  pof- 
feífion,  which  conftitutes  poíTeífion  im- 
memorial,  ís  the  beí^  and  moíl  indifpu- 
table  of  all  titles. 

If  he  that  is  out  of  poíTeífion  of  land 
brings  an  aflion,  he  muft  prove  an  un- 
deniable  tille  to  it ;  and  when  a  perfon 
would  recover  any  ihing  of  another,  it 
is  not  fuíficient  to  dellroy  the  title  of  the 
perfon  in  poíleífion,  without  he  can  próve 
that  his  own  right  is  hetter  than  his. 
In  order  to  make  poíTeífion  iawful  upon 
an  entry,  the  former  poíTeíTor  and  his 
fervants  are  to  be  removed  from  oíF  the 
premiíes  entered  on :  but  a  perfon  by 
ieafe  and  releafe,  is  in  poíTeífion  without 
making  any  entry  upon  the  lands.  See 
Entry,  Disseisin,  Induction,  fefr. 
POSSESSIVE,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied 
to  pronouns  which  denote  the  enjoyment 
or  poíTeífion  of  any  thing,  either  ín  par- 
ticular or  in  common  :  as  meus,  mine, 
and  tuus,  thine ;  nojler,  ours,  and  ^vejier^ 
yours.  See  the  article  pRONOUN. 
P03SIBILITY,/o/^¿i///^j,  in  law,  ísde- 
ñned  to  be  any  thing  that  ís  altogether 
uncertain,  or  what  may  or  may  not  be, 
and  is  taken  to  be  either  near  or  remole, 
A  near  poílibility,  is  where  an  eftate  ís 
limired  to  one  after  anotber^fi  deceafe, 
whilli:  a  remote  poífibility  ís  fomething 
extraordinary  thatis  never  likely  to  come 
to  pafs, 

The  law  does  not  regard  a  remóte  pof- 
fibility,  ñor  may  any  poífibility,  right, 
or  cboice  in  aótionj        be  granted  or 

aífig  ncd 
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furreítion  of  the  dead.    Phyfical  ¡^oB^lf^ 


afiigned  to  a  ítranger;  thougli  where  it 
¡s  fouiuied  on  a  truft  it  diíreis  from  a 
mere  poílibility,  and  thereíore  it  is  faid 
to  be  devifed  by  wil),  but  ihe  other  can- 
not  be  fo, 

PossiBiLiTY  alfo  denotes  a  non-repug- 
nance  to  exiíling,  in  any  thing  that  does 
not  any  way   cxift.     See  the  articles  POSSUM,  or  Opossum,  in  ichtliyoWy, 
PossiBLE  and  Impossible.  See  the  artícle  Opossum. 

This  non-repugnance  to  exiíling,  is  no  POST,  a  courier  or  lettcr-carrier,  or  oiie 
other  ihan  the  producibiliry  or  any  thing  j  who  freqiiently  changes  horfes,  pofted  or 
which  confifts  in  this,  that  íhere  are  fuf 


is  that  which  may  be  effcélrd  by  a  ns. 
tural  power,  as  to  overiurn  the  tuikiíli 
empire :  and  ethical  poífible,  is  tha 
which  lYiay  be  done  by  priident  perfons 
ufing  ali  the  proper  means  they  havefoí 
the  lame. 


ficient  cauí'es  aílually  exiíiing,  or  at  leaft 
poíTible,  whereby  the  thing  may  be  pro- 
duced,  or  be  brought  to  exilt,  princi- 
pally  as  ihere  is  a  God,  or  an  almighty 
cauie;  lo  that  poíTibility  does  not  im- 
ply  any  thing  in  the  thing  poíTible,  but 
is  a  mere  extrinfic  denominaiion,  taken 
from  the  power  of  the  caufe,  and  prin- 
Cípally  of  God;  In  efFe¿^,  if  any  crea- 
table  thing  had  any  intrinfjc  poíTibility, 

'jt  Nvonld  follüw  ihat  fuch  a  thing  muft 
cven  exift  without  the  caufe  ;  and  yet 
we  may  allow  an  intrinfic  pofiibility  of  a 
thing,  if  by  poílibility  we  do  not  under- 

•  ftand  its  producibility,  or  its  non-repug- 
nance to  exiít,  but  ónly  the  non  repug- 
nance  of  ihe  attributes  contained  in  its 
idea.  But  fuch  poíTibility  is  merely  ló- 
gica!. 

PÓSSIBLE,  poffibilej  ís  fometimcs  oppofed 
to  real  exiliencc,  and  underílood  of  a 
thing  which,  ihough  it  does  not  aéluaiiy 
exiít,  yet  may  exiít  j  as  a  new  ítar,  ano- 
ther  world,  &c,  which  are  particularly 
faid  to  be  phyfically  poíTible.  It  is  alio 
oppofed  to  impoífible,  in  which  fenfe  it 
is  applicable  to  any  ihing  that  does  not 
contradift  ítlelf,  or  involve  contradiétory 
ptcdicates,  whether  it  adually  exiít  qr 
not,  aá  a  man,  fire,  theib  are  alio 
íaid  to  be  logically  poíTibie.    See  the  ar- 

lirle  iMPOSblBLE. 

PoíTihlss  are  reckoned  to  be  threefold, 
'viz,  future,  pottnlial,  and  merely  pof- 
fible.  Future  pcíTible,  is  that  whofe  pro- 
duíStion  is  decreed  and  afcertained,  <v.  gr. 
rhe  fuiurition  of  all  thofe  events  fixed 
by  the  i m mutable decree  of  the  Almighty. 
Potential  poíiible,  is  that  which  is  con- 
tained, or  lies  hid,  in  its  caufes;  as  the 
tree  tu  the  feed,  the  fiuiiin  the  tree,  &c. 
And  mere  poílibility,  is  that  which  might 
txiíl,  though  it  never  íliall. 
Üíhers  diltinguiíh  poíTibles  into  mefa- 
pliyrical,  phyhcal,  and  ethical.  Meia- 
phyiícal  poíTible,  is  that  which  may  st 
leiill  be  brought  lo  being  by  fome  fu- 
pcrr.atural  and  divine  power,  as  tbe  le- 


placed  on  the  road,  forquicker  difpaich, 
The  word  is  alio  applied  to  the  houfts 
where  fuch  a  perfon  takes  up  and  layj 
down  bis  charge. 

In  England,  poíts  were  firíl  eílahlifhed  by 
z6i  of  parliament  in  the  twelfth  ycarcf 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  which  enabled 
the  king  to  fettle  a  poít- office,  and  ap. 
point  a  governor.     The  general  poli- 
oífice  in  Lombard-ftreet,  London,  isnow 
managed  by  two  poít-maílers  general, 
who  have  under  them  about  forty  other 
oíficers  of  their  own  appointing,  as  ib 
receíver  general,  accompta^it  general,  fe- 
cretary,  lolicitcr,  refident  and  principil 
furveyor,  comptroller,  accomptant,  cleík 
of  the  franks,  fix  clerks  of  the  fevcral  ; 
roads  with  their  aífiílants,  a  vvindow.  ' 
man,  and  ten  forters  í'or  the  inland 
office  s  befides  which  there  are  for  ttc 
foreign  office  a  receiver- general,  an  ac. 
comptant-general,  a  fecretary,  a  comp- 
troller, and  alphabet-keeper,  a  foliciior,  ' 
fuperviíbr  of  the  letter-carriers,  fix  clcikj, 
Gff.  and  twenty-three  leiter-carrieis. 
On  ihis  grand  office  depend  one  hiin- 
dred  and  eighty  poíl  maíters  in  England 
and  Scotland,  who  ktep  regular  offices 
for  their  feveral  ítages,  and  fub-po(l-  , 
maíters  in  their  branches ;  and  fuchis 
the  dirpofitlon  of  the  ílages,  that  ihcreis 
no  confjderable  market-town  in  England 
but  has  an  eafy  and  ccrtain  conveyancc 
for  letters  to  and  from  the  faid  oílice  in 
the  due  courfe  of  the  mails  eveiy  poft. 
For  foreign  intelÜgence  in  times  cf  peae^, 
Mondays  and  Thurfdays  are  the  poít 
days  to  France,  Spain  and  Italy:  Tuef. 
days  and  Fridays  for  Holland,  Grrmany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  j  on  Mondsyi 
ahd  Fridays  ihe'poít  alfo  goes  for  Flan- 
ders,  and  írom  thence  to  Gsrmany,  Dín- 
mark,  and  Sweden ;    ánd  on  the  lall 
Thurfdaiy  of  everv  month  a  pack^  t-^  '^  ' 
fetouts  from  the  Thamesfor  Bnrbat' 
Montferrat,   Nevi?,   St.  Chriííojilu 
Antego,  and  Jamaica.    Lttters  are 
to  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  : 
Ireland,  except  Wales,  on  Tuefdays, 
^  Tbuif- 
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Thuifdays,  and  SaturJays,  and  are  re-  be  an  excellent  method  to  prevent  them 

turncd  fiom  all  parís  of  England  and  from  rotting. 

ScotUnd  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  PosTS,  in  Iculpture,  are  ornaments  form- 
and  Friday ;  from  Wales,  every  Monday  ed  after  tlie  nianner  of  rolls  or  wreath- 
and  Fridayj  and  from  Kent  and  the  ings  j  fome  of  which  are  íimple,  and 
Dovvns,  and  a  great  many  towns  in  orhers  enriched,  cr  floiirinied. 
oiher  parts  of  England  everv  day.  PosT,  after,  a  latín  prepofition  iifed  íq 
Tlie  charge  of  a  letter  of  a  íheet  of  paper  compofition  with  feveral  engliíli  words, 
cighty  miles,  is  3  d.  of  two  fluets,  ¿d.  and  generally  implyinga  relation  of  pof- 
For  above  eighty  miles,  a  íheet,  4Ó,  teriority.  Thus  poft-diem,  in  law,  ís 
two,  8d.  An  cunee  ofletrers  for  eigluy  ufed  wbeie  any  vviit  is  returned  by  the 
miles,  I  s,  for  above,  i  s,  6ó.&c,  A  ílietiff  after  tiie  day  aííigned  j  for  w  hich 
fingle  flieet  from  London  to  Edinburgh  neglec^  the  cuftos  brevium  has  four- 
or  Dublin,  6d.  &c.  penco.  Poft  diífeifin,  is  a  writ  wjiich 
The  poft  tiavels  at  the  rate  of  one  hun-  lies  for  a  perlón  who  has  recovered 
(h-eíl  and  tvvtnty  miles  in  tvventy-four  lands,  ís*¿-.  by  pra3cepe  quod  reddat,  upon 
honrs.  And  for  thofe  who  choofe  to  default  or  reddiiion,  is  again  dilftifed  by 
travel  tbe  poft,  horfes  are  ready  afthe  the  f^)rmer  dineifor.  Polt-íine,  is  a  cer- 
rare of  3  d.  per  niile,  and  4d,  to  the  poft-  tain  diity  payable  lo  the  king  for  a  fine 
hoy  evtry  ftage.  formerly  acknowledg*:d  in  his  court ; 
The  great  mogul  pcrforms  part  of  his  paid  by  the  cognizee  affer  ihe  fine  is  fuily 
poft^ge  by  pigeons,  keptin  feveral  p'ares  psíTed,  and  all  thinor.  touching  the  fame 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters  lipón  extra-  are  arcomplifiied.  Poft-term.  or  poft- 
ortlinary  occafions,  and  thefe  carry  them  terminum,  is  a  return  of  a  writ  not  only 
from  one  end  of  ihat  vaft  empire  to  the  after  ihe  day  affigned  for  ¡ís  return,  hut 
other.  Tavernier  obferves,  that  at  this  alio  after  the  tenii  j  on  which  the  cuftos 
day  the  confuí  of  Aiexandretta  fends  brevium  h=ís  a  fee  of  20  d,  This  word 
newsdaily  to  Aleppo,  in  five  hoiirs  rime  is  alio  ufed  for  the  fee  fo  takon. 
by  means  of  pigeons;  ihoiigh  thefe  POSTDAM,  or  Potsdam,  a  town  of 
places  are  diftant  three  days  journey  on  Germany,  in  the  marquilateof  Br^nden- 
horfeback.  burg,  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Berlín. 

Féfi^y-VosTf  a  poft  eftabliíhed  for  the  be-  POSTEA,  in  law,  is  the  return  of  a  record 

nefit  of  London  and  the  adjacent  parts  ;  of  the  proctedings  in  n  cauie  after  a  tríal 

by  which  anv  letter  or  pircel  not  exceed-  and  verdiíl  by  writ  of  nlfi  prius,  into  the 

ing  fixteen  ounces  weight,  or  ten  pounds  court  of  common  pleas,  after  a  verdial  5 

valué,  is  fpeedily  conveyed  to  and  from  and  there  afterwards  recorded. 

all  parts  within  ten  miles  of  London.  POSTERIOR,  a  ttrm  of  rela?ion  íniply- 

Thís  office  is  managed  by  a  comptroller  5  ing  fomething  behind,  or  that  ciímeíi  after 

under  whom  are  a  colleílor,  an  accomp-  another,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  op- 

tant,  fix  forters,  eight  fub-forters,  and  pofition  to  prior  and  anterior. 

ÍJXíy-nine  meíTengcrs.  POSTERIORíTY,  in  law,  ccming  after, 

PosT,  in  the  military  art,  is  any  place  or  a  term  ufed  ¡n  oppofiíion  to  prio  ity; 

fpot  of  ground  foriified  or  not,  where  a  as  where  a  peí  fon  holds  lands  or  tene- 

body  of  men  may  make  a  ftand  and  for-  ments  of  tv/o  lords,  he  is  faid  to  hold  of 

tÜy  iliemfelves,  or  remain  in  a  condition  hís  antienfer  lord  by  priority,  and  of  his 

to  fight  an  enemy.    Henee  it  is  faid,  that  latter  lord  by  pofteriority. 

the  poft  was  relieved,  the  poft  was  taken  POSTERN,  in  fortification,  isa  fmall  gate 

fword  in  hand,  Éff.  generally  made  ¡n  the  angle  of  ihe  ílank 

Ad'vaaccá  PosT,  is  a  fpot  of  ground  feized  of  a  baítion,  or  in  that  ot  the  cuttin,  or 

by  a  party  to  fecure  the  arniy,  and  cover  near  tlie  orillen,   dricetuíing  into  the 

the  pofts  that  are  behind.  ditch;  by  which  the  gairtfon  niay  marcti 

PoSTS,  in  building,  large  pieces  of  tim-  in  and  o-it  unpcrceived  l)y  ihe  enemy, 

ber  placed  upright  in  houfes.    The  pofts  either  to  relieve  tiie  works,  or^to  maicc 

framed  into  breíTummers  for  ftrengihen-  prívate  fallies,  &V. 

ing  the  carcafe  of  a  houfe,  are  called  POSTHUMOÜS,  a  chüd.  born  after  the 

prick-pofts,  and  the  comer,  pofts  are  cali-  dealh  of  his  fathtr,  or  taken  óur  of  the 

ed  the  principal  pofts.      ,  body  of  a  dead  mother,  from  whence  it 

Burning  a  iittle  the  cndsof  the  pofts  that  is  frequently  apjdit'd  to  the  wüiks  of  an 

are  to  be  fct  into  the  gromid,  is  faid  to  auihor  not  piibliíljed  lili  aíter  his  <leceafe. 

Anong 
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AfT)ong  the  Romans  ít  was  alfo  ufeti  for 
a  child  bórn  afier  the  making  of  a  will, 
which  made  it  neceíTary  for  the  teftator 
to  alter  it, 

POSTÍL,  a  ñame  antiently  given  to  a 
note  ¡n  the  margin  of  the  bible,  and  af- 
tei  wards  to  one  ¡n  any  other  book  pofte- 
rior  to  ihe  text, 

POSTING,  among  merchants,  the  putting 
an  accüunt  forvvard  fiom  one  book  to 
añother,  paiticulaily  from  the  journal 
or  wafte-book  to  the  ledger.  See  the 
anide  Book. 

POSTIQUE,  in  architeflure,  an  ornament 
of  fculpture  fuperadded  after  the  work  is 
done,  A  table  of  marble,  or  other  mat- 
ter,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  poftique,  when  ít  is 
incruíUted  in  a  decoration  of  architec- 
tiire,  &c, 

POSTLIMINIUM,  or  Postliminy, 
among  the  Romans,  the  return  of  one 
vvho  bad  gone  to  fojourn  elfewhere,  or 
had  been  baniftied  or  takeji  by  an  enemy, 
to  bis  own  country  and  ftate. 

POSTPONING,  putting  any  thing  after 
or  hehind  another,  with  regard  to  time. 

POSTSCRIPT,  an  article  added  to  a  let- 
ter  or  memoir,  containing  fomelhing 
Jearnt  or  recollcóled  after  the  piece  was 
written. 

POSTULA.TE,  poftiilatum,  in  mathema- 
tic?,  ^f.  is  defcribed  to  be  fuch  an  eafy, 
and  felf-€v¡dent  fuppofitionj  as  needs  no 
explicaiion  or  itiuftratiun  to'  render  it  in- 
telligible  ;  as,  that  a  ríght  line  may  be 
drawn  from  one  point  to  another.  I  hat 
a  circle  may  be  defcribed  on  any  center 
given,  of  any  magnitude,  &c,  however, 
authors  are  not  well  agreed  as  to  the 
fignification  of  the  term  poílulatum ; 
fome  make  the  difíerence  bctween  axioms 
and  poftulata  10  be  the  fame  as  that  be- 
tween  thcorems  and  problems ;  axioms, 
according  to  ihofe  authors,  being  in- 
demonílrable  theoretical  truths.  But 
others  will  have  it,  that  axioms  are  pri- 
niitive  and  common  to  all  thing^,  par- 
íaking  üf  tlie  nature  of  quantity,  and 
which  therefore  may  become  the  objeíls 
of  maihematical  fcíence:  fuch  as  number, 
time,  exicnfjon,  wcight,  moticn,  ferr. 
and  that  poílulata  relate  particularly  to 
magnitudes,  ftriflly  fo  called,  as  to 
thiiigs  having  local  extenfion,  fuch  as 
liiie?,  fun'accs,  and  folids;  fo  that  in 
this  fenfe  of  ihe  word  poílulatum,  Eu- 
clid,  befiíles  axioms,  or  thofe  principies 
which  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  quan- 
pt(C3,  has  aíTumed  certain  poíUilata  10 
ht  granted  him  peculiar  10  extcnfive  mag- 


nitude. Henee  feveral  of  the  principia 
aíTumed  in  bis  elements,  and  ranked 
among  the  axioms  by  the  moderns,  are 
by  Proclus  ranked  among  the  poftiilata 
which  has  induced  Dr.  Wallis  to  judge' 
that  the  laft  of  the  two  fenfes  given  tó 
the  term  poílulatum  is  raoíl  agreeable  to 
the  meaning  of  the  antient  geometers 

POSTULATION,  PoJIulatio,  in  the  n, 
nonlaw,  the  nomination  of  a  parfon  to  a 
dignity  in  the  church,  to  which  by  the 
canona  he  cannot  be  eleéled,  as  for  wani 
of  age,  of  birth,  being  already  poíTeíTcd 
of  a  beneíice  incompatible  therewith,  or 
the  like  impediment.  Thus  the  formal 
eledlion  of  fuch  a  parfon  being  íaulty, 
they  are  obliged  to  proceed  by  way  of 
poííulation,  that  is,  the  chaptcr  befceches 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  confirmation  of 
the  eleflion  belongs  to  approve  of  it, 
though  it  be  not  canonical,  See  tlis 
article  ElECTION. 

POSTURE,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  ttie 
fituation  of  a  figure  with  regard  to  tb 
eye,  and  of  the  feveral  principal  mem- 
bers  thereof  with  regard  to  one  another, 
whereby  its  aólion  is  expreíTed.  A  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  art  of  a  painter,  con. 
fiíls  in  adjuíling  the  poílures,  in  giving 
the  moft  agreeable  poílurcs  to  bis  figurei, 
in  accommodating  them  to  the  charaflerj 
of  the  refpeílive  figures,  and  the  part 
each  has  in  the  aélion,  and  in  conduáing 
and  purfuíng  them  throughout. 
Poílures  are  either  natural  or  atiificial. 
Natural  poílures  are  fuch  as  nature  feems 
to  have  had  a  view  to,  in  the  mechaniím 
of  the  body,  or  rather  fuch  as  the  ordi- 
^  nary  aftions  and  occafions  of  life  lead  uj 
to  exhibit  while  young,  and  the  ¡oitiu, 
mufcles,  ligamenls,  Gff.  are  flexible, 
Artificial  püíiures,  are  thofe  which  fome 
extraordinaiy  views,  or  íludies,  occafion 
US  lo  learn  :  as  thofe  of  dancing,  fcn« 
cing,  fefr. 

POTABLE,  Pofabilis,  fomelhing  that  may 
he  fwallowed  by  way  of  drink. 

POTAMOGETON,  PoND-wEED,inbo. 
tany,  a  genusofthe  tttrandria.ietragy- 
nia  clafs  of  plañís,  the  corolla  whereof 
confiíls-  of  füur  roundiíli,  oblufe,  hol- 
low,  patent,  and  ungiiiculated  peíais: 
there  is  no  pericarpium,  the  feeds  are 
four  in  number,  roundiíh  and  accumi- 
natfd,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  com« 
preíled  and  angulated  on  the  other.  Thi$ 
plant  has  a  refrigerating  virtue,  and  is 
recommended  in  the  cure  cf  oíd  ulcers» 

POTANCE,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  like  that 
repreí'ented  in  píate  CCV.  fig.  5. 
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POT-ASH,  the  lixivíous-aílies  of  certain 
vegetables,  ufcd  in  the  making  of  glafs, 
foap,  See  Glass,  Soap,  &c. 

The  metlxod  of  making  pot-afli  is  d¡- 
refted  by  Dr.  Shaw,  as  follows.  Burn 
aquanlity  of  billet-wood  to  grey  afiles, 
and  taking  feveral  pounds  of  thefe  aílies, 
boíl  ihem  in  water,  fo  as  to  niake  a  very 
ftrong  lixivium,  or  lye.  Let  this  lye  be 
ftraíned  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  to 
keep  out  any  black  parts  of  the  half- 
burntwood,  that  might  happen  to  re- 
main  in  the  aflies  :  then  evapórate  this 
ftraíned  lye  in  an  iron-pan  over  a  quick 
íire  almofl:  to  drinefs :  then  taking  out 
the  matter  remaining  at  the  bottom,  and 
piitting  it  into  an  iroil-crucible,  fet  it  in 
a  ftrong  fire  lili  the  matter  is  mehed,  and 
then  immediately  pour  it  out  upon  an 
íron- píate,  where  it  foon  cools,  and  ap- 
pears  in  the  form  of  a  folid  lump  of  pot- 
afli,  Miich  after  this  nianner,  is  pot- 
afli  made  in  the  large  way  of  bufinefs, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  foap-boiler,  and 
glafs-maker,  fuller,  but  according 
lo  the  diíFerence  of  the  vvood,  or  com- 
buftible  matter  employed,  with  theinan- 
'er  of  lurning  it,  and  condiió^ing  the 
procefs,  dífferent  kinds  of  pot-afli  are 
prepared.  There  are  certain  faline-plants 
that  yield  this  pot-afii  to  great  advantage, 
as  particularly  the  plant  kali ;  there  are 
others  that  afford  it  in  lefs  plenty,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality,  as  bean-ftalks,  £fr. 
bat  in  general,  all  vegetable  fubje^s  af- 
ford  it  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  may 
moíl  of  them  be  made  to  yield  it  toler- 
ably  perféólafter  the  mannerof  the  procefs 
already  laid  down,  even  the  lopings, 
roots,  and  refufe  parts  of  ordinary  trees, 
vine  clippings,  &c,  The  fíxed  íalts  of 
all  vegetables  when  reduced  to  abfolute 
purity,  or  intirely  feparated  from  the 
other  principies,  appear  to  he  one  and 
the  fame  thing  :  whence  it  fliould  feem, 
fays  Dr.  Shaw,  that  by  a  fuitable  ma- 
nagement, good  faleable  pot  aíli  might 
be  made  in  all  places,  where  vegetable 
matters  abound.  For  if  by  examining 
Ruflia  pot-afli,  for  exiimple,  we  find  ihat 
its  fiiperior  excellence  depends  upon  its 
being  clearof  earth,  or  upon  its  corftain- 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  or  fixed 
l'alr,  thefe  advantages  may,  by  pro'peviy 
regulaiing  the  operation,  be  given  to 
engliíh  pot-aíhes,  fo  as  perhaps  to  ren- 
der  the  laiter  as  frood  as  the  former  :  but 
where  the  pot-aíh  of  any  remarkable  fa- 
line  vegetable  is  to  be  imitated,  that  of 
the  kali,  for  exaiuple,  the  do¿\or  recom- 
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mends  a  prudent  fprinkling  of  the  fub- 
jecl:  with  lait,  or  fea  water,  in  the  burn- 
ing ;  and  by  thefe  v/ays  properly  diverfi- 
fied,  any  principie  that  is  naturally  want- 
ing,  might  be  artificially  introduced  fo  as 
to  perfeíl  the  art  of  pot-afti, 
Two  other  methods  of  making  pot-aíh 
have  been  publifiied  fome  years  ago,  in 
confequence  of  an  encouragement  grant- 
ed  by  parliament  for  that  purpofe,  one  by 
Mr.  Tilomas  Stephens,  and  the  other 
afcribcd  to  the  late  Sir  Peter  Warren. 
Pot-aílies  the  barrel  containing  two  hun- 
dred  weight,  pay  on  importation  12  s. 
3jy^d.  and  draw  back  on  exportaiion, 

US.  — =^d. 
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POTATOE,  in  botany,  the  englifii  ñame 
for  a  fpecies  of  the  tuberofe-rooted  folá- 
num.    See  the  article  SoLANUM, 

POTENT,  or  Potence,  in  heraldiy, 
a  term  for  a  kind  of  a  crofs,  whofe  ends 
all  termínate  like  the  head  of  a  crulch. 
It  is  otherwife  called  the  jerufalem  crofs, 
and  is  reprefented  in  píate  CCV,  fig.  6. 

POTENTIA,  Power,  that  whereby  a 
thing  is  capable  either  of  a6ling,  or  be- 
ing a£Ved  upon.    See  Power., 

POTENTIAL,  in  the  fchools,  is  ufed  to 
denote  and  diftinguiíh  a  kind  of  quaü- 
ties,  which  are  fuppofed  to  exiíl  in  the 
body  in  potentia  only,  by  which  ihey 
are  capable  in  fome  manner  of  aíFeóling 
and  impreíTing  on  us  the  ideas  of  fucli 
qualiticsj  tliouf^h  not  a61ually  inherent 
in  themfelves;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  po- 
lential  heat,  potential  cold.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Heat  and  CoLi). 
It  is  ahb  ufed  by  fchoolmen,  for  fome- 
thing  that  has  the  quality  of  the  genus. 
A  potential  whole,  is  that  which  has  its 
parts  under  it  as  a  genus  has  its  fpecies, 
to  diftinguiíli  it  from  an  aólual  whole, 
which  has  its  parts  in  itfelf,  as  a  body. 
compofed  of  matter  and  form. 

PoTKNTiAL,  ih  medicine.  Cauterles  are 
diftioguiflied  into  a¿\ual  and  potential, 
See  the  article  Cautery. 

Potential,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  ap-- 
plied  lo  one  of  the  moods  of  verbs.  The 
potential  is  the  fame  in  form  with  the 
fubjunílive,  and  is  according  to  Ruddí- 
man  implied  iu  tbat  mood,  fór  whicli 
reafon  that  grammarian  reje¿\s  it  :  but 
others  vvill  have  it  to  diíl'er  from  the  fub- 
jun6l!ve  in  this,  that  it  always  implLes 
in  it  eiíher  pojum,  ^jolo,  or  debeo.  It 
is  fometimes  caÜed  the  permiflive  mood, 
beca  ufe  it  ofien  impliw  a  peral  i/Tion  or 
14  Z  con- 
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conceíTion  to  do  a  thing.  See  the  articles 
MooD,  and  Subjunctive. 
POTKNTILLA,  Silver-weed,  wild- 
TANSEY,  or  .CINQUEFOIL,  in  botany, 
a  genus  oí  the  icoíandria-pentagynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolia  whereof  con- 
fífts  of  five  roundifli  patent  petalj:,  in- 
feriecl  by  their  ungues  into  the  calyx  : 
there  ¡s  no  pericarpiiim,  the  receptacle  of 
the  feeds  is  rouiuüíii,  linall,  and  perma- 
rent,  and  is  covcied  by  the  cu p  and  fur- 
'  rounded  with  the  feeds,  which  are  nu- 
merous  and  acuniinuted, 
This  piant  is  laid  to  pcflefs  ín  a  great 
meafure  the  virtues  of  the  peruvian 
bark ;  whence  the  expreíTed  juice  of  it 
is  much  recommended  in  intennitting 
fevers :  a  deco5iion  of  it  is  of  great  ule 
in  the  ñuor  albus,  and  the  fteds  and  root 
of  it  are  faid  to  cure  a  diarrhoca  and  hae- 
mcrrhaore, 

POTENZA,  a  cify  of  Italy  in  the  king- 
doni  ofNaplesin  the  Bafiíicate,  fi!u3ted 
in  eaPc  lonor.  1  6^  40^  norlh  lat.  40"*  40', 

POTERIUM,  BURNET,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  monoecia-polyandria  clafs 
of  plants,  the  cerolla  whereof  is  formed 
of  a  (ingle  peta),  divided  into  füur  i-bun- 
difii  concave  patent  fegments,  growing 
tügether  at  the  bafe  :  the  fruit  is  a  ber- 
ry,  the  cúter  cruíl  of  which  is  formed  of 
the  indurated  tube  of  the  corolia  j  the 
feeds  are  two. 

POTHOS,  in  botany,  a  gemís  of  the  gy- 
nandria-polyandiia  clafs  of  planta,  the 
fpathá  of  which  is  globofe :  the  co- 
rolia confifts  of  four  petáis  j  and  the 
fruit  is  a  berry,  containing  feveral  feeds. 

POTION,  Potio,  a  iiquid  medicine,  con- 
fiíling  of  as  much  as  cají  be  drank  at  one 
draughr.  The  writers  on  pharmacy, 
diíbnguiíh  potions  into  cathartic,  car- 
diac,  and  alterative.  See  the  articks 
Cathartics, 

POTOSÍ,  a  city  of  Perú  ín  South  Ame- 
rica,  fiiuated  arthe  bottom  of  a  moun- 
tain  of  that  ñame,  in  which  is  the  richeft 
íilver-mine  ever  difcovered  ;  well  long, 
6?^  fouth  lat.  2z°. 

PO  rrEPvY,  the  manufaaure  of  earthen 
vvare,  or  the  art  of  making  earthen 
veíTtíls. 

The  wheel  and  lathe  are  the  chíef,  and 
flimoil  the  oniy  infiruments  ufed  in  pot- 
tery  :  the  firít  for  large  works,  and  the 
laíi  for  fm  di,  The  potters-wheei  con- 
fitts  pr:n:Ípal!y  in  the  nut,  wliich  is  a 
beam  or  axT?,  whofe  foot  or  pivot  pjays 
perpenjicidarly  on  a  frce-ítone  lb!e  rr 
J^onoiT)»   Froni  the  íoux  corners  of  ihis 
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.  beam,  which  does  not  cxceed  (wo  fc^t 
in  heighf,  arife  four  iron-bars,  called  tli! 
fpokes  of  the  wheel  ;  which  formin? 
diagonal  lines  with  the  beam,  defcend 
and  are  faftened  at  bottom  to  the  edgej 
of  a  ftrong  wooden  circle,  four  fceiin 
diameter,  perfeflly  like  the  felices  oía 
coach-wheel,  except  that  it  has  neithrr 
axis  ñor  radii,  and  is  only  ¡oined  to  the 
beam,  which  ferves  it  as  an  axis  bytlie 
iron-bars.  The  top  of  the  nut  is  flat 
of  a  circular  figure,  and  a  foot  india! 
nrset^r :  and  on  this  is  laid  the  clay  whicb 
is  to  be  turned  and  faíhioned,  The 
wheel,  thus  difpofed,  is  encompaíTed 
with  four  fides  of  four  diíFerent  piecescf 
wood  faftened  on  a  wooden  framej  tlie 
hind  piece,  which  is  that  on  which  tíie 
workman  fits,  is  made  a  litllc  indiningto. 
wards  the  vvhsel  ;  on  the  forc-picce  :ííe 
placed  the  prepared  earth  5  bn  the  fide. 
pieces  he  relts  his  feet,  and  ihefe  are  made 
inclining,  to  give  him  more  or  Icfs  room, 
Having  prepared  the  earth,  the  potler 
lays  a  round  piece  of  it  on  the  circu. 
lar  head  of  the  nut,  and  fitting  down 
turns  the  wheel  with  his  feet  till  it  has 
got  the  proper  vclocity  j  then,  welting hij 
hands  with  water,  he  preíTes  his  fidorhis 
fingers-ends  into  the  middle  of  the  lump, 
and  thus  forms  the  cavity  of  the  velíel, 
coñtinuing  to  widen  it  from  the  middlf  j 
and  thus  turning  the  infide  into  form 
with  one  hand,  while  lie  propoitions  llie 
cuifide  wiih  the  othcr,  the  wheel  con- 
ftantjy  turning  all  the  while,  and  be 
vvetit'ng  his  hmds  from  time  to  lim:. 
When  the  reíTel  is  too  thick,  he  ules  3 
fl^.t  pieces  cf  iron,  fomewhat  Íh3rp  oníhe 
ecige,  to  pare  off  vvhat  is  redundant;  and 
when  it  is  finiílied,  it  is  taken  off  from 
the  circular  head,  by  a  wire  paífed  un» 
derneath  the  veíleí. 

The  potters  lathe  is  alfo  a  kíndof  whed, 
but  mere  fimple  and  ílight  than  the  for- 
iner  j  iis  tbree  chief  irembers  are  an  iron- 
beam  or  axis  three  feet  and  a  half  higli, 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  placfd 
horizontally  at  the  top  of  the  beam,  and 
ferving  to  form  the  veffel  upon  ;  and  ?.n- 
other  larger  wooden  wheel,  allrfa 
pítíce,  three  inches  thick,  and  two  or 
ihrce  feet  broad,  faftened  to  the  fame 
beam  at  the  bottom,  and  parallel  to  the 
IiorizoVi.  The  beam  or  axis  turns  bya 
pivot  at  the  bottom  in  an  iron-ftand, 
The  workman  gives  the  motion  to  the 
lathe  with  his  fref,  by  pufiiing  the  grest 
wheel  altematcly  with  each  foot,  B\ 
giving  it  a  greater  or  lefler  .degree  of  mo- 
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tioD,  as  bis  work  requíres.  They  work 
with  the  hthe,  witli  the  fame  inftru- 
ments,  aiu!  after  the  fame  manner  as 
with  the  wheel.  The  mouldings  are 
formed  by  holding  a  piece  of  wood  or 
iron  cut  in  the  form  oi  the  siíoulding  to 
the  veíTel,  while  the*  wheel  ís  turning 
round ;  but  the  feet  and  handles  are 
roade  by  themfelves  and  fet  on  with  the 

'  handj  and  if  there  be  any  fculpture  ín 
the  work,  ít  is  iifually  done  in  Wooden 
moulds,  and  ftuck  on  piece  by  piece  on 
the  outfide  of  the  veíTel.  For  the  glaz- 
ing  of  the  work,  fee  Glazing. 

For  the  chif ¡e/e  Fot TEKY,  fea  the  article 

PORCELAIN. 

POTTLE,  an  engliíh  meafure  containing 
two  qnarts.    See  Meas ü RE. 

POTTON,  a  market-town,  ten  miles  eaíl 
ofBcdford. 

POULTICE,  or  Poultis,  a  form  of 
medicine  alfo  called  a  cataplaím,  See 
the  article  Cata pl asm, 

POULTRY,  all  kinds  of  domeftic  birds 
broiight  up  in  yards,  as  cock?,  hens, 
capons,  ducks,  turkeys,  For  the 

meihod  of  producing  thefe  from  eggs, 
without  the  afliftance  of  the  parent-bird, 
fee  tbe  article  Hatching. 

POUNCE,  gum  fandaric  pounded  and 
fified  very  fine,  to  rub  on  paper,  in  or- 
der  to  preferve  it  from  fmking,  and  to 
make  it  more  fit  to  write  upon. 

PouNCE  is  alfo  a  little  heap  cf  charcoal 
duft,  inclofed  in  a  piece  of  miillin  or 
fome  other  open  Iluíf,  to  be  paíTed  over 
holes  pricked  in  a  work,  in  order  to 
mark  the  lines  or  defigns  thereof  on 
paper,  filk,  placed  underneath  ; 

which  are  to  be  aftcrwards  finiílied  with 
a  pen  and  ink,  a  needle,  or  the  like. 
This  kind  cf  pounce  is  much  ufed  by 
embroidprtrs,  to  transfer  their  patterns 
tipon  ftnfts ;  by  lace-makers,  and  fome- 
tinies  alfo  by  engravers. 

PouNCEs,  in  falconry,  the  talons  or  claws 
of  a  bird  of  prey.    See  Falconry. 

"^©WD,' libra^  a  ftanding  weight,  for  the 
proportion  and  fubdiviíions  of  which,  fee 
the  article  Weicut. 

PouND  alfo  denotes  a  money  of  account; 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  antient  pound  of 
filver  weighed  a  pound  tioy.  See  the 
anide  Money. 

Pound,  among  lawyers,  denotes  a  place, 
of  íhength,  in  which  to  keep  cattle  that 
are  diftrained,  or  put  in  for  trefpafs, 
lintil  ihey  are  replevied  or  redcemed. 
A  pound  overt,  or  open  pound,  is  buüt 
Oft  tlíc  lord'3  waíle,  and  the  ovvncr  of 
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the  cattle  may  refort  thílher  to.  give 
them  meat  j  whereas  a  pound  covert, 
or  clofe  pound,  is  oi^e  to  which  the 
owner  cnnnot  come  to  feed  bis  cattle, 
wiihout  giving  oífcnce,  as  the.  diftrain- 
er's  houfe,  &c. 

There  is  this  diíFcrence  betwéen  an  open 
pound,  and  a  cloí'e  one ;  that  no  notice 
is  neceílary  to  he  given  lo  the  owner  to 
feed  them,  when  confined  in  an  open  or 
common  pound ;  but  when  the  cattle  are 
i m pounded  in  a  clofe  pound,  the  de- 
ftrainer  is  to  fced  them  at  his  peril. 
A  common  pound  is  kept  in  every  town- 
íliip,  lordíliip,  or  village,-  and  it  is  laid, 
there  ought  to  be  ihe  like  in  every  par  íli, 
the  want  whereof  is  punilliable  in  a 
court-leet. 

Pound-breach  is  where  a  díftrefs  being 
ímpounded,  the  owner  breaks  the  pound  5 
in  which  cafe,  whether  the  diílrcfs  were 
juft  or  not,  the  party  diítraining  may 
have  his  aflion  en  the  cafe  by  ftature, 
and  alfo  retake  the  diílrefs  wht-revér  he 
can  find  it, 
POUNDAGE,  afubfidy  of  12  d.  in  the 
pound,  granted  lo  the  crown  on  all 
goods  and  merchandizes  exported  or 
importedj  and  if  by  aliens,  one  penny 
more, 

POUP,  orPoop,  in  a  flíip.  See  the  ar- 
tides  Poop  and  Ship. 

POURPRESTURE,  in  law,  ís  a  wrorg- 
ful  inclofure,  or  encroüchment  upon  an- 
ofher  perfon's  property. 

POÜRSELUC,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam  :  eaft  lone^.  ico^,  north  lat.  ít8^« 

POURSUÍVANT,  or  Pürsuivant,  in 
heraldry,  the  loweít  order  cf  officeis  at 
arms.  See  CoLLEGE  and  Herald. 
The  pocrluivants  are  properly  atiendan's 
on  the  htíralds,  when  they  marfiial  public 
ceremonies.  Of  thefe  in  England,  there 
were  formerly  many ;  but  at.prefent  are 
only  four,  'viz»  blue-mantle,  rouge- 
croís,  rouge-dragon,  and  portcullice. 
In  Scotland,  there  is  only  ene  king  at 
arms  9  who  is  ítiled  lion,  and  has  no 
lefs  than  íix  heralds,  and  as  many  pur- 
fuivants,  and  a  great  many  niefiengers 
at  arms,  under  him. 

POURTRAIT,  orPoRTRAiT.  See  the 
anide  Portrait, 

POURVEYANCE,  or  Purvevance,  in 
Jaw,  the  providing  corn,  fuel,  viítu^ls, 
l^c.  fnr  the  klng^s  houfliold  j  «nd  henee, 
the  ofñcer,  who  did  fo,  was  termed  pour- 
veyor. 

As  íeveral  ofFences  were  ccmmitted  by 
thefe  ofBcers,  it  was  enacl-.d  by  ftat.  iz 
14  Z  X  Car, 
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Car,  TI,  that  no  perfoii  under  Golour  of 
purveyance,  ílnll  take  any  timber,  cat- 
tle,  corn,  from  any  fabje¿l  wíth- 
out  his  free  confenr,  or  without  a  ¡uft 
appraifement,  and  paying  for  the  fame. 
POUTING,  a  fiíh  of  thegadus-kind,  with 

thirty  rays  in  the  ñn  befide  the  anus, 
POWDER,  puláis,  in  phaimacy,  a  diy 
medicine  well  broken,  either  in  a  raor- 
tar,  by  grinding,  or  by  chemical  opera- 
'  tions.  See  the  artícles  PuLVis  and 
PulveÍiization. 

The  jefuits  powder  is  noihing  but  the 
quinquina,  ór  peruvian  bark  leduced  to 
powder.  See  Quin(^ina. 
Theie  are  varíous  oiher  povvders  ufed  in 
pharmacy,  chemiftry,  &c»  as  algarot  or 
emetic  powder,  cornachine  powder,  flux- 
powder,  gun- powder,  ^c,  See  the  ar- 
tícles Algarot,  Cornachine,  &c, 
The  powder  of  Haly,  pulvis  Haü,  is  a 
compound  powder  made  of  poppy-fecds, 
tendrams;  of  ftarch,  gunfi  arabic,  and 
tragacanth,  each  three  drams;  of  the 
feeds  of  purílain,  inarílimallows,  and 
mallows,  each  four  drams;  of  cucum- 
ber,  melón,  gourd,  citrul,  and  quince- 
feed,  cleanfed,  each  feven  drams ;  of 
liquorite,  three  drams  j  of  whiie  amber,^ 
two  drams ;  and  of  fugar-candy,  the 
weight  of  the  whole :  make  them  all  in- 
te a  powder* 

As  this  powder  is  apt  to  grow  rancid, 
if  Ipng  kept,  it  is  nuich  Setter  in  the 
form  of  lozenges.  See  Lozenge. 
It  is  intended  as  an  emoüient,  and  to 
fütten  and  heal  interna!  injuries  ;  as  d¡f- 
orders  of  the  breaft^,  lungs  and  kidneys, 
fpittin^  of  blood,  fefr.  It  alfo  cools  the 
heat  of  uriñe  in  gonorrhceas  and  ftran- 
guries  i  its  dofe  being  from  half  a  dram 
10  two  drams. 

A  cephalic  powder,  as  a  ílernutatory, 
may  be  made  of  the  leaves  of  afarabacca, 
marjoram,  and  the  liües  of  the  valley, 
each  any  quantity  at  pleafure. 
The  various  kinds  of  powdcrs.mention- 
ed  in  books  of  pharmacy,  being  endlefs, 
\ve  fliall  only  give  the  form  of  a  powder 
againft  mifcarriages ;  take  red  rofe  leaves, 
maftich,  aloes-wood,  pearis,  red  coral, 
of  each  a  fcruple  ;  fpikenard,  mace,  cin- 
namon,  yellow  faunders,  cardamoms, 
and  white  amber,  of  each  half  a  dram: 
reduce  all  to  a  .  powder.  It  is  direfled 
either  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  ata  time,  in  red  wine;  or  to  be 
jnade  into  lozenges  witli  their  whole 
weight  of  fugar,  and  a  nuicilage  of  tia- 
'  gacanth, 


The  beft  powder  for  the  hair  is  llarcli 
well  pounded  and  fifted,  and  gcneraljy 
prepared  with  fome  perfume, 

POWDERINGS,  among  builders,  cemin 
devices,  ferving  to  fiU  up  vacant  places 
in  car  ved  works. 

POWER,  potentia,  in  phyfiology,  theíi. 
culty  of  doing  or  fuíFering  any  thing. 
Power  therefore  is  two-fold,  ^viz»  conS- 
dered  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receiv» 
any  change,  the  former  whereof  mayk 
called  aílive  power,  and  the  lalter  pif. 
íive  power.  Of  pafliVe  powcr,  all  fec. 
fible  things  abundantly  furnifli  us  whh 
ideas,  whofe  fenfible  qualities  and  beipgj 
we  find  to  be  in  a  continual  flux,  and 
therefore  we  look  on  them  as  liable  to 
the  fame  changes.  Ñor  have  we  fcm 
inftances  of  aílive  power;  fince  whu 
ever  change  is  obferved,  the  mind  mú 
colleñ  a  power  fomewhere  able  totffecl 
itj  but,  efpecially,  by  refle6ling  on  the 
operations  of  our  owrí  minds,  as  ik 
power  of  perception,  of  volitionj  (¿t, 
See  the  articles  Freedom,  M'ill, 
Perception,  &c, 
Dr.  Keil  demonftrates  that  the  pbylial  ■ 
power,  or  aílion  of  bodies,  propagatd ; 
ín  orbem  :  as  light,  heat,  odour,  ^r, ! 
has  its  efficacy  incre'afed  or  dimiiiifliedii! 
a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftancesfrcD 
the  center  of  radiation,  or  exertioncí 
that  power, 

Thus,  let  A  (píate  CCX.  fig.  i.)  bíi 
center  from  whence  any  power  is  exírtei 
all  round,  according  to  the  right  En 
A  A/,  A  g,  &c,  the  efficacy  of  U\ 
power  wíi!  be  at  equal  diftances  from  A, 
as  the  fpiíTitude  or  denfity  of  the  rays  A^, 
Ac,  Ad,  <¿c,  But  the  rays  witlimihi 
inner  circle,  or  raiher  fpherical  fiiperfici», 
bcdYiy  when  ihey  come  to  be  extendíd 
to  the  other  fpherical  furfaces,  í/^K, 
will  be  much  lefs  clofe  than  before,  ^'z* 
in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  thefpKíS 
ihey  take  up  :  and  fince  fpherical  ruptí- 
fícies  are  as  the  fquares  of  their  radii, 
therefore  the  efficacy  of  the  power,  in 
the  inner  furface,  wilí  be  to  that  in  ih: 
outer,  as  A¿?*  to  A¿".  Q^.  E.  D. 
Power,  in  mechanics,  denotes  any  fcrcfj 
whether  of  a  man,  a  horfe,  a  fpr¡ng,Jjii 
wind,  water,  ^c.  which  being  applíi^l 
to  a  machine,  tends  to  produce  niotioo. 
See  the  articles  Machine  and  Engise. 
The  intenfity  of  a  power  is  its  abf  l  'í 
forcé  j  that  is,  its  forcé,  fuppofing  itsvi- 
locity  cqual  to  its  weight :  for  its  mov* 
ing  or  2¿ling  forcé  may  be  greatfr  c 
Uís,  according  as  its  velocity  isincrcr- 
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or  dimíniflied,  in  refptSí  of  that  of  the 
weight.  As  f'or  example,  ifa  man  be 
the  power,  and  can  raife  from  the  ground 
a  certain  weight,  that  weight  will  ex- 
nrefs  or  be  equal  to  the  ¡ntenfity  of  the 
power ;  for  ¡ir  this  cafe,  whatever  engine 
be  inade  ufe  of,  that  part  of  the  engine, 
where  the  weight  ís  duly  applied,  will 
jnove  juft  as  faft  as  that  on  which  a  man 
a6ls  with  his  whole  forcé,  ^ 
A  power  may  a6l  in  any  direílion  what- 
ever; but  a  weight  has  only  one  direc- 
tion,  <viz>  towards  the  center  of  the 
carth,  See  Gravitation. 
When  we  fpeak  of  the  mecíianlcal  pow- 
ers,  the  word  power  is  taken  in  a  very 
difFerent  fenfe  from  that  above  laid  downj 
fince,  in  this  cafe,  it  fignifies  oniyan  or- 
gan  or  inftniment,  whereby  a  power  of 
a  known  inteníity  is  made  to  n6í  upon  a 
weight :  and  therefore  we  muft  take  care 
not  to  attribute  any  real  forcé  to  any  fiai- 
ple  or  compound  machine,  as  many  are 
apt  to  do  merely  becaufe  the  ñame  power 
has  been  given  to  mechanical  organs, 
not  from  their  eíTeíV,  but  from  the  efFe6Í 
which  the  power  produces  by  their  means. 
For  how  much  foever  the  forcé  of  a  power 
is  thereby  increafed,  in  order  to  fuftain 
or  raife  a  weight  far  fuperior  to  it  in  in- 
teníity ;  yet  this  cannot  be  done  without 
lofing  in  fpace  and  time  what  is  gained 
in  forcé;  contrary  to  what  fome  have 
vainly  imagined,  becaufe  the  vulgar 
comnionly  fpeak  of  a  machine  as  they  do 
ofan  animal;  attribuiing  that  effeá:  to 
the  machine,  which  is  only  the  effeél  of 
the  power  by  means  the  machine : 
'ihus,  it  is  uiual  to  fay,  fuch  a  machine 
raifes  fuch  a  quantity  of  water,  or  per- 
forms  fuch  and  fuch  work  ;  when  we 
íliould  fay,  if  we  would  fpeak  philofo- 
phically,  Tuch  a  running  ftream,  fuch  a 
fall  of  water,  the  wind,  or  fo  many  men, 
liorfcs,  oxen,  raife  fo  much  water 
in  fuch  a  time,  &c,  by  means  of  fuch 
or  fuch  a  machine.  It  were  therefore  to 
be  wiíhed,  that  the  word  power  were  to 
be  confined  to  its  proper  fenfe,  and  not 
ufed  to  fignify  one  of  the  mechanical 
organs ;  howevcr,  as  it  has  been  cufto- 
raary  to  ufe  it  in  that  fenfe,  we  have  done 
fo  too,  but  withal  thought  proper  to  give 
the  above  caution. 

The  fimple  mechanical  organs  or  pow- 
ers  are  the  lever,  ballance,  axis  in  peri- 
trochio,  pulley,  fcrevv,  wedge,  and  ín- 
clined  plañe,  See  the  articles  Lever, 
Ballance,  &'c. 
PowER;  in  law,  íi^nifíes  in  general,  a 
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particular  authority,  granted  by  any 
perfon  to  another  to  reprefent  him,  or 
aft  in  his  ftead.  It  is  fometimes  alfo 
ufed  for  a  refervation  in  á  conveyance, 
for  the  gianter  or  grantee  to  do  certain 
a6ls;  as  to  make  a  jointure,  to  «rrant 
leafes,  It  is  held,  that  the  diffe- 

rence  between  a  bare  power  and  fuch  as 
arifes  from  an  intereft,  confifts  in  this, 
that  a  woman  who  has  the  former  to 
fell  lands,  &c,  may  do  it  notwithftand- 
ing  íhe  marries ;  but  where  it  is  by  refer- 
vation in  a  deed  of  fettlement,  Ihe  muft 
execute  it  according  to  the  power  at  the 
time  it  was  firít  relérved. 
For  the  power  of  the  county,  ke  the 
article  PossE  CoMiTATUs, 
In  the  feodal  jurifprudence,  the  lord 
has  a  right  to  reunite  to  his  fief,  a  de- 
pendent  fee  held  of  him,  when  the  vaf- 
fal  has  aliened  the  fame;  but  then  he 
muft  exercife  this  power  within  a  year 
after  he  has  notice  of  its  fall,  otherwife 
he  lofes  it. 

PóWERS,  POTENTiiE,  likewife  denote 
the  íixth  order  in  the  hierarchy  of  angels, 
See  the  anide  Hierarchy. 

Power s,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  are 
noihing  but  the  produ^s  arifing  from 
the  continual  multiplication  of  a  numbcr, 
or  quantity,  into  iifelf :  thus,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  &c.  are  the  povvers  of  the  num- 
ber  2;  and  ¿7,  a^,  &c,  the 
powers  of  the  quantity  ¿i;  which  opera- 
tion  is  cálled  involution.  See  the  articles 
Imvolution  and  Binomial. 
Powers  of  the  fame  quantity  are  multi- 
plied  by  only  adding  their  exponents, 
and  raaking  their  fum  the  exponent  of 
theprodu6l.:  ihus,  a^x^^  zza^*^  zza^, 
Again,  the  rule  for  dividing  powers  of 
the  fame  quantity,  is  to  fubíraíl  the  ex- 
ponents,  and  make  the  difference  the 

exponent  of  the  quotient:  thus,  — n 

a^'-^zzar.  See  the  article  Exponent. 
Negaiivc  powers,  as  well  as  pofuive,  are 
muliipücd  by  adding,  and  divided  by 
fubtraíling  their  exponents,  as  above. 
And,  in  general,  any  pofitive  power  tf 
a,  multiplied  by  a  negaiive  power  of  ¿v, 
ofan  equal  exponent,  gives  unit  for  the 
produé^  ;  for  the  pofitive  and  neg^itive 
deftroy  c^ch  oiher,  and  the  produá  is 
a^,  which  is  equal  to  unir.  Likewife, 

--zzz:^^  ^zz  — ;  and  — 

zza    ^♦5--.^3^_;^.     And/  in  ge- 
a  ^ 

ncral^  any  quantity  placed  in  the  deno- 
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minator  of  a  fraílion,  may  be  (ranfpofed 
tú  the  numerator,  if  the  fign  of  ¡ts  expo- 

nent  be  changed :  thus,-~rz¿2  and 


The  quantity  a    expreíTes  any  powei*  of 
in  general  5  the  exponent    being  un- 

determíned:  and  ¿2   ^expreíTes—,  or 

a  negatíve  power  of  of  an  equal  ex- 
ponent :  and  a'"-  x  ^'''zi.a^'^'^-d' 
=z  I.  Again,  expreíTes  any  other 
power  of  ¿z;  and  a'""  x  d'zz.a^^'',  and 

m^n 
' — na  • 

To  raife  any  fímple  quantity  to  íts  fecond, 
third,  or  fourih  power,  is  to  add  its  ex- 
ponent twice,  ihríce,  or  four  times  to  it- 
felf}  fo  that  the  fecond  power  of  any 
quantity  is  had  by  cloubling  its  exponent  j 
and  the  ihird,  by  tripling  its  exponent  5 
and,  in  general,'  the  power  expreifed  by 
vif  of  3ny  quantity,  is  had  by  multiply- 
ing  the  exponent  by  m :  thus  the  fecond 
power,  or  fquaie  of  is  a'^  ^  *  zz  a"^  i 
its  third  power,  a^^^zia^}  and  the  mh 

power  of  a,  is  a"^'  ^—a^.    Alfo  the 
iquare  of  ¿z*,  is  a^^^zna^  5  the  cube  of 
is  a}^^:na^'^i  and  the  ;;;lh  power 

oftí^ís^'^^^.  The  fquare  oí  abe, 
ís      Ir     y  its  cube  cí^  h'^     5  and  ihe 

m\\\  power,  abe, 

Power  of  an  hyperbolay  in  conícs,  ¡s  the 
íixteenih  part  of  the  fquare  of  the  conjú- 
gate axis  ;  or  the  founh  part  of  the  fquare 
of  ihe  femj-con]íl|ate  áxis,  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Hyperbola. 

POX,  or  SMALL  POX,  ^arklay.  ín  medi- 
cine, a  contagious  difeafe  appearing  on 
ihe  fui  face  of  the  íkin,  which  it  covers 
with  puíiule?,  orulcercus  eruptións,  ihat 
iVequently  Icave  fcars  behind  ihem. 
The  fmall  pox  is  commonly  divided  ínto 

•  twok\nds,  the  diÜiníl  and  ihe  confluent. 
The  diftinél  or  regular  fort,  according  to 
Sydenham,  beginswitha  íhuddering  and 
chilnefs,  which  is  fucceeded  by  an  in- 
tenfe  heat,  violent  pain  of  the  head  and 
back,  vomiting,  diowíinefs,  and  fonit- 
times  epileptic  fits,  efpecially  in  children, 
which  íliew  the  pox  to  be  ready  «o  buiít 
forth,  ?nd  that  ihey  will  be  mild.  The 
cruptions  ác?  u  u^ily  on  the  fouiih  day 
fiüin  ihe  beginjiing,  at  which  time  the 


feverifli  fymptoms  either  abate,  or  vvholl» 
difappear.  The  fpots  are  at  fii  ít  reddiíh 
and  ípread  themfelves  ovar  the  neck' 
breaft,  and  tlie  whole  body.  On  ihí 
eighth  day  the  fpaces  between  rhe  puftules 
which  were  hitherlo  white,  begin  to  grow 
red,  and  fwell,  the  eye-lids  are  puffed  up 
and  clofc  the  eyes ;  next  to  the  face,  the 
hands  begin  to  fwell ;  and  the  puftules  of 
the  face,  before  fmooth  and  red,  begin  to 
be  rough  and  whitiíh,  and  throw  out  a 
yellowifli  matter.  On  the  eleventh  day, 
the  fweiliDg  of  the  face  and  inflammatioi! 
difappear  5  and  the  puftules  being  rip?, 
grow  dry  and  fall  off :  and  on  the  four* 
teenih  or  fifteenth  day,  perifli  entirely.  In 
the  confluent  forts  there  aie  the  fame 
fymptoms,  but  more  violent ;  and  as  the 
difeafe  increafes,  the  erupiions  do  not 
arife  to  any  confiderable  height :  this  fort 
is  attended  with  fpitting  in  adults,  and 
generally  with  a  loofenefs  in  children, 
But  though  moft  authors,  as  we  have  ai* 
ready  obferved,  divide  the  fmall  poxinto 
the  diítinft  and  confluent  forts }  Dr.  Mead 
thinks  it  more  accurate,  and  agrecableto 
the  naturc  of  the  difeafe,  to  divide  it  in!o 
íimple  and  malignant.  The  íimpie  fort 
ís  that  in  which  the  eruption  is  attended 
wíthaflight  feverof  íhort  duration,  ti 
puftules  fill  kindly,  makegood  matter  ¡ 
a  few  days,  and  at  laft  fall  oíf  in  diy 
fcabs,  The  malignant  fort  ís  that  in 
which  the  eruption  is  attended  with 
malignant  fever,  the  puftules  hardly  cor 
to  any  tolerable  degree  of  maturiiy,  ar.il 
either  fuppurate  not  at  all,  or  if  they  tío 
in  fome  meafure,  they  are  with  difficuliy 
brought  to  end  in  liltle  crufts.  The  roa- 
lignity  appearing  in  various  forms,  has 
given  various  appellations  to  this  difeafe, 
as  the  cryftalline,  the  warty,  and  the 
bloody.  The  puftules  of  tlie  cryftalline 
fort,  inftead  of  a  thick  well-digefted  mat- 
ter, contain  nothing  but  a  thin  palé  wa« 
fcr,  and  are  in  fome  meafure  pellucid, 
And  this  fort  is  fome  ti  mes  obferved  in 
the  diftinft  as  well  as  the  confluent; 
fometimes  this  fluid  flies  ofF,  and  leavts 
hollow  bladders.  The  warty  puftules 
contain  no  fluid,  but  grow  hard  and  pro* 
minent  above  the  íkin,  like  warts :  ihcfe 
are  peculiar  lo  the  diftinfl  fort.  The 
bloody  puftules  are  produced  more  ways 
than  one  ;  for  fometimes,  at  the  verybc- 
ginning  of  the  difeafe,  the  puftules  3rc 
fmall  luhercles  full  of  blackiíh  blood,a8¡f 
the  flcin  was  pinched  with  a  fórceps  j  then 
purple  and  livid  fpols  foHow,  as  in  the 
true plague:  but  it  more  frequently  hap. 

pens, 
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pens,  that  the  puftules  coming  out  very 
ihick,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after, 
vfhen  they  ought  to  fíll,  becorae  livid 
and  a  littie  bloody,  with  bhck  fpots 
fpread  over  the  whole  body,  which  fore- 
bode  death  in  a  day  or  two,  thefe  being 
real  gangrenes.  It  very  often  falls  out  at 
this  time,  that  a  thin  blood  flows  not  on- 
Jy  out  of  the  paiient's  mouth,  nofe,  and 
eyes,  butalfo  by  every  outlet  of  the  body, 
but  more  efpeciaily  by  ihe  urinary  paf- 
/ages,  as  it  does  íometimes  on  the  firíl 
days  of  the  diftemper:  thefe  are  inani- 
feílly  of  the  confiuent  kind» 
In  ihe  management  of  the  patíent,  in 
thed¡ftin6l  fort,  it  is  a  general  rule,  fays 
Dr.  Mead,  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  dur- 
ing  the  firíi:  days  of  the  difteniiper,  but 
neither  to  ílifle  him  by  hcat  ana  cloaths, 
ñor  to  check  the  perfpiration  by  cold  5 
yctcare  ought  to  be  taken  to  fupply  him 
with  puré  and  cool  air.  With  regard  to 
diet,  it  ought  to  be  very  flender,  moiften- 
ing  and  ccoling,  fuch  as  oatmeal  or 
barley  gruel  5  and  in  the  beginning,  the 
beft  régimen  is  that  which  keeps  the  bo- 
dy opén,  and  promotes  uriñe :  this  end 
ís  obtained  by  boiling  preferved  fruit  with 
their  food,  .ard  giving  ihem  fubacrd  li- 
quors  for  drink,  as  ímali  beer  acidu- 
lated  with  orange  or  lemon  juice,  vvhey 
turnc^l  with  appíes  boiled  in  miik,  í^r. 
Iii  thíí  cure,  Sydenham  advifes  bleeding 
on  any  of  the  three  fir'ft  days,  and  íhen 
an  ounce  oran  ounce  and  an  half  of  eme- 
tic  wine.  Mead  alfo,  ín  the  firít  place, 
í^dviles  bleedíng  even  to  children,  andaf- 
firms  that  whenthey  are  feized  with  con- 
vullions  at  the  onfet  of  the  difeafe,  fome 
evacualion  ought  to  be  made,  which 
may  be  fafely  done  by  leeches  npplied  to 
the  temples,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  that 
in  mort  young  fubjefls,  if  blcod  cannot 
be  drawn  frcm  thearm,  eiiher  of  ihe  ju- 
gulars  may  be  opened.  In  youths  and 
adults,  he  fays,  it  is  oftcn  neceíTary  to 
take  away  blood  two  or  three  times,  on- 
ly  wiih  an  intermiíTion  of  two  or  three 
days  between  each  time  j  for  blood-leiting 
is  fo  far  from  being  an  obftacle  to  the 
eruption  of  the  puftules,  if  the  patient  is 
not  too  weíík,  that  it  forwards  it  confi- 
derably.  He  adds,  that  after  bleeding, 
a  vomit  íhould  be  given,  if  the  ftomach 
abound  with  phlegm  or  hile,  or  be  load- 
ed  with  food  unfeafonably  taken  :  other- 
wife  a  purge  may  be  prefcribcd  before  the 
eruption  of  the  pulules,  which  may  be 
the  infufion  of  Tena  v/ith  manna,  or  man- 
ila alone,  erpecially  for  children.  To 


keep  the  infíammation  of  the  blood  with- 
in  due  bounds,  and  to  aíTift  the  expulfion 
of  the  morbiíic  matter  through  the  ikín, 
take  half  an  ounce  of  bezoardic  powd*?r, 
and  two  drams  of  purifíed  nitre ;  mix 
thefe  powders  :  half  a  dram  of  this  mix- 
ture m^y  be  taken  by  an  adult  three  or 
four  times  in  a  day ;  dimioífliing  the 
quantity  for  children  according  to  their 
age.  Sometimes  equal  quanities  of  thefe 
in^redients  may  be  prcfcribed ;  and  if  the 
effervefcence  of  the  fevfr  runs  very  high, 
a  proper  quantity  of  the  fpirít  of  vitriol 
may  be  added  to  the  patierut's  drink, 
When  the"  eruption  of  the  pulióles  is 
completed,  an  adult  patíent  may  take 
about  fourteen  drops  of  liquid  Jaudanum, 
or  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  white  poppies,  iii 
a  littie  cowflip-flower- water,  every  night. 
But  opiatas  are  improperfor  children. 
If  this  method  is  proper  in  the  diftinft 
fmail  pox,  it  will  be  found  more  neceíTa- 
ry in  the  confiuenK  In  the  cryftaKine 
fort,  the  water  of  the  puftules  can  never 
be  brought  to  a  laudable  fuppuration  ; 
therefore,  while  the  thinner  paits  are 
ipade  to  tranfpire  through  the  íkin,  the 
groíTer  ought  to  be  drawn  cff  through  the 
urinary  paííages.  To  this  purpoíe  nitre 
may  be  adminiftered  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram,  in 
fmail  wine  ;  nnd  while  nitre  is  thus  ta- 
ken, it  wi|J  be  proper  to  interpofe  medi- 
cines which  cherifli  the  heart,  and  pro- 
mote the  flux  of  ihe  hu.Tjours  into  the 
puftules,  as  the  cordial  confeólion,  or  the 
bezoardic  powder,  Iometimes  with  a  littie 
faflion.  Befides,  on  the  fifth  or  fixLh 
day,  blifters  are  to  be  applied  between 
the  íhoulders,  and  to  the  aj  uis  artd  legs^ 
for  which  purpofe  the  bliftcring  epithem 
is  moft  ccnvcnient.  In  the  warty  fmail 
pox,  which  is  more  dangerous  tlian  the 
cryftalline,  the  utmoft  endeavours  are  ta» 
he  ufed  to  take  off  the  ft-ver,  and  to  pro- 
voke  a  fweat,  in  order  ro  digeft  the  morbid 
humour,  by  the  cordial  medicines  above- 
mentioned  j  and,  in  ,rhis  cafe,  blifters 
are  likewife  to  be  applied.  The  bloody 
fmali  pox  requires  peculiar  attention ; 
and  Mead  obferves,  that  if  ihere  be  any 
room  for  phyfic,  thofe  medicines  bid  fair- 
eft  for  fuccefs,  which  tend  to  thicken  the 
blood  :  the  beft  of  this  kind  are  the  pe- 
ruvian  bark,  alum,  and  oil  of  vitriol ; 
which  are  beft  ufed  alternatdy  ín  this 
manner,  a  dram  of  the  bark  may  be  giveni 
every  fixth  hour,  and  three  hours  after  a 
proper  quantity  of  alum  j  which  will  be 
apowerful  medicine,  if  ihus  compound- 
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cd,  melt  tbreé  parts  of  aliim  wíth  one 
part  of  dragonas  blood,  over  the  fire  5 
and  vvhen  the  mafs  is  grown  cold,  re- 
duce it  to  a  powder :  a  fcruple  of  this, 
niade  into  abolus  with  oil  of  rofes,  will 
be  a  proper  dofe.  The  moft  convenient 
manner  of  giving  the  oil  of  vitrlol,  ís  in 
the  tinílure  of  rofes;  ofvvhich  tinílure 
five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  foiir  or 
five  times  a  day.  In  every  fort  of  this 
difeafe,  it  is  proper  to  open  the  body  on 
the  decliné,  that  is,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth 
dayfrom  the  eriiption  ;  becaufe  a  putrid 
féver  generally  comes  on  about  that  time, 
while  the  puftules  are  drying ;  or  upon 
the  fubfiding  of  the  fwelling  of  the  ¡n- 
flamed  íkin,  \vhe?e  there  is  no  fuppura- 
tíon  ;  gentle  cathartics  are  the  fafefl: 
means  of  removing  this  fever,  and  fuch 
as  vveredirefled  before  the  eruptíon  :  biit 
•    if  any  puruicnt  matter  íliould  "'ll  lurk 

•  under  the  withered  íkin  of  the  puftules, 
the  body  is  not  yet  to  be  purged,  buc 
rather  to  be  fiipported  by  the  proper  diet, 
•till  the  inatier  is  al!  trome  away, 

Frt^icb  l^oXy  lucs  'ucucrea,  is  defíned  a  ma- 
iignant  and  putredinous  dyfcrafy  of  all 
the  humours,  biu  efpecially  of  the  feruni 
and  lymph,  arifmg  from  a  venereal  taint 
received  into  the  body  ;  or,  according  to 
Sydenham,  when  a  gonorrhoea  has  con- 
tinued  a  longwhile,  or  long  enough  for 
the  poifonous  matter  to  make  its  way  into 
the  bíood  j  or  by  aftringents  given  un- 
feafonably,  it  cannot  make  ils  exit,  then 
the  patient  is  infe6\ed  with  the  french 
pox.  Sse  the  article  GONORRHOEA. 
The  buboes  in  the  groin  conítitute  the 
firíl  degree  of  thjs  dilíemper  :  then  foUow 
pains  of  the  head,  joints,  of  the  íhoul- 
ders,  arms,  and  ancles,  coming  on  by 
fiís,  but  at  no  certain  intervals,  unlefs  in 
the  nighr,  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
bed.  See  the  articje  BuBO. 
There  are  alfo  fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  varíous 
pnrts  of  the  body,  v/hich  are  as  yellow 
as  a  honeycomb}  fometimes  they  have 
large  furfaces,  anfwering  the  defcription 
which  amhors  gíve  of  the  leprofy,  All 
thefe  fymptonis -gradubUy  increafe,  efpe- 
ííially  thepain^  vvhich  becomes  fo  intenfe 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  in  bed. 
Afterwards,  nodes  or  exoftofes  arife  in 
the  fkull,  íhin-bones,  and  bones  of  the 
arms,  which  being  attended  with  conftant 
pain  and  iriflammation,  at  length  grow 
carious  and  piitref:ed.  Phagedenic  ulcers 
iikewife  feize  varíous  parís  of  the  body, 
but  génerítlly  firíl  begin  with  the  ihroat. 


and  from  thence  gradually  creep  by  [\^ 
palate  to  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  which 
they  deftroy,  ánd  the  nofe  being  deftitutc 
of  its  prop,  falls  down  flat.  Theulcerj 
and  pains  daily  ¡ncreafing,  the  patient 
finks  under  the  torment,  and  one  mem. 
ber  rotting  áway  after  another,  is  hur. 
ried  into  his  grave, 

Befides  thefe  already  mentioned  by 
Sydenham,  Aftruc  enumérales  a  large 
catalogue  of  fymptoms  that  affliñ  \\^ 
íkin,  the  mouth,  the  throat,  uvula, 
tonfils,  the  bones,  the  lymph,  the  lym. 
phatic  glands  and  veíTels,  the  eye:, 
ears,  &c,  See  the  articles  Serpigo, 
Herpes,  Caries,  Aphthje,  Exo. 
sTosis,  Ganglion,  &c. 
"Women  affli¿lcd  with  this  diftemper, 
have  diforders  proper  to  the  fex,  as  can. 
cers  in  ihe  breaft,  a  fuppreflion  or  ovcr- 
flowing  of  the  menfes,  the  whites,  tht 
hyfteric  paílion,  an  inflammation,  ab- 
fcefs,  fchirrus,  gangrene,  ulcer,  and  cán- 
cer of  the  vvomb  :  they  are  either  hi- 
ren,  or  lbbje6l  to  abortion,  or  the  di|. 
dren  they  bring  into  the  world  have 
univerfal  eryfjpelas,  half  rotten,  ard  co- 
vered  with  ulcers.  See  the  articles  Mes- 

SES,WHITES,HYSTERICpASSION,fe'í. 

The  methods  of  curing  the  french  pox 
areprmcipally  four :  i.  The  cominea 
one,  by  íalivation.  2.  By  givingf  qui:k« 
filver-pills.  3,  By  mercurial  fri6lioii>, 
vvhich  are  to  be  purged  off  before  a  {ú- 
vation  is  raifed.  And,  4.  By  fweating, 
with  a  decoélion  of  guaiacum.  Foi  the 
fírft,  of  thefe  methods,  fee  Salivation. 
The  feco«d  method  of  curing  the  frencli 
pox  is  by  a  quickfilver-pill.  This  \v2j 
brought  intoreputation  by  Belloftej  aml, 
tho'  he  has  kept  the  compofition  a  fecm, 
yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  it  i> 
quickfilver  mixed  with  a  certain  proper- 
tion  of  cathartic.  Turner*s  imitation  cí 
this  pill  is  gs.follows  :  take  of  cjuicklihír, 
twodrams}  turpeniine,  and  pill  ot  caio- 
c-yní^i  with  aloes,  of  each  half  a  dram  5  cí 
which  maketweive  pills.  The  quickfilver 
muft  be  well  incorporated  with  the  tur- 
pentine  tilI  it  becomes  invifible  ;  andthtn , 
the  pill  of  calocynth  with  aloes  is  to  be 
added  :  fometimes  it  will  refluiré  a  littit 
crab'seyes,  to  giveita  confillt-nce.  Ifone 
of  thefe  pills  be  taken  night  and  mornin^, 
after  the  two  firíl  days,  i t  will  give  iv o 
or  three  ftools  a  day,  without  gripss 
ficknefs.  It  may  be  pi'oper,  eitherni^'t 
or  mornirg,  after  the  pill,  to  fvi^eat  ths 
patient  with  a  pint  oí  the  ílrong  deeoc- 
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tion  of  guaíacum,  drank  hot  upon  it. 
ín  the  middie  fpecies  of  ihis  difeafe,  the 
patient  is  dírefled  tó  obferve  no  particu- 
lar régimen,  but  may  go  about  bis  af- 
fáirs  as  ufuaí,  This  method  of  ctire,  ás 
¡s  allowed  may  be  prefcribed  to  very 
good  pürpofé,  ih  this  ñubborn  difeafé; 
but  itis  not  thought  fo  efFt:6lual  as  faliva- 
tion,  without  wHich,  Türnér  is  of  opini- 
ón, that  exoftofes  and  caiious  toplii  can- 
not  be  cured, 

The  thírd  method  of  curing  the  french 
pox,  is  by  mercurial  friílions,  which  Dé- 
fault  gives  as  follows  :  when  the  patient 
has  a  pox  of  a  long  continuance,  and 
the  venereal  poifon  is  difperfed  all  over 
the  body,  he  (hould  be  prepared  by  bath- 
ing  and  drinking  whey.  But  in  a  recent 
pox  the  bath  is  not  neceíTary.  After 
this,  inftead  of  raifing  a  falivation,  he 
brings  on  a  flux  of  the  belly,  by  means 
of  clyfters  of,a  decoólion  of  fenna  ahd  the 
pulp  of  caília,  before  the  friftions  are  ad- 
miniftered,  When  he  finds  that  the  loofe- 
nefs  does  not  anfwer  the  number  of  fiic- 
tions,  ñor  thequantity  of  mercury  made 
ufe  of,  he  purges  the  patient  wiih  powder 
of  jalap,  and  procures  copious  ílools. 
^yh¡le  the  loofenefs  is  going  on,  the  fric- 
tion  does  the  office  of  a  purge ;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  repeated,  the  flux 
of  the  belly  revives  ;  and  when  it  flackens 
or  ílops,  he  has  recouiTe  to  the  clyílers 
and  purges  of  ¡alap.  He  purfues  this 
method  till  the  fympioms  ceafe,  and  till 
he  I9  perfuaded^  by  the  abuíidance  of 
the  evacuations,  the  venereal  poifon  is 
entirely  drained  ofF.  By  this  means  he 
carries  ofF  the  pox  and  gonorrhoca  at 
once,  t)r,  Dooglas  not  only  approved, 
but  ufed  this  method  wiih  fuccefs.  The 
fri6lions  at^e  to  be  mad¿  with  mercurial 
ointment,  atid  one  ihird  of  quickfilver, 
from  two  or  ihree  drams  to  an  óunce  or 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  every  night  oi:  every 
other  night, 

The  füurth  and  laft  nielhod  of  cüring  ihis 
diftemper,  is  with  Itrong  deco^ions  of 
guaincum.  This  we  have  the  ñil\  ac- 
count  of,  from  Sir  UUic  Huiten,  vvho 
purfued  it  hímfelf.  A  pound  of  gunia- 
cum  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  gallón  cf  Ipring- 
water,  to  one  half,  and  the  fcum  releí  v- 
ed  to  anoint  the  foi'es  j  and  a  fecond  de- 
coílion  is  to  be  lífed  for  common  drink. 
Boerhaave,  who  recommends  this  me- 
thod, fuppofes  th^t  á  falivation  %vill  be 
ineíFcC^ual,  if  every  drop  of  ful  in  the 
blood  ¡s  not  rptlted  down  inío  water,  and 
can  ied  off;  and  the  patient  reduced  to  a 
VOL,  Uí, 


death-Hke  palenefs.  He  likewiTe  lup- 
pofes,  that  gu'aiacum  perfcrms  its  ta/k  by 
refolying  all  the  unflüous  paí  ticles,  whe- 
ther  incorporated  ih  the  mafs  of  blood,  or 
accümuiated  in  their  proper  repofitories  j 
arid  by  emaciating  the  habit  fo  exquifitfe- 
ly,  as  not  to  leave  oné  drbp  of  oil  there» 
in.  He  direí^s  the  patient  to  keep  in  a 
room  of  fuch  a  wdrmth,  as  that  ih  mere 
heat  will  iticüne  him  to  fweat  í  he  adi 
vifes  alfo,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  cure,  to  abftain  from  every  thing  that 
has  the  leaft  oüinefs  in  its  naturé,  eatih^ 
nothing  but  feí-bifcuitó  and  raáns,  ahd 
drinkihg  only  a  weaker  deco£lioíi  of 
guaiacum.  He  muft  alfo  drink  eight 
ounces  every  day  of  the  ftrong  deco6\ión, 
the  mofe  the  better,  till  fome  days  his 
habit  is  bloated  with  it,  as  if  he  had  thé 
dropfy.  After  this  let  the  patient  every 
mornirig  drink  fafting  as  müch  of  thé 
decoílíon  as  hiá  ílomach  vvili  hold,  and 
place  himfelf  in  an  ereft  pollüre  in  a 
íweating-box  j  or  if  he  lies  a-hed,  let  a 
ítove  be  put  under  it.  In  eithér  placé 
he  muft  receive  on  his  naked  body  the 
fteam  of  kindled  fpirits  cf  wine,  and 
there  let  him  fweat  as  long  ahd  as  píen- 
tiful  as  his  ftrength  v/ill  allow.  After 
he  has  fuffered  this  heat  for  half  an  hourj 
l6t  the  flame  be  extinguilhed  and  the  pa- 
tient fvireat  in  his  bed,  ábout  half  ah 
hour  longer.  After  which  let  hitn  tajeé 
eight  or  ten  ounces  of  veal-broth  boiled 
in  a  fmall  quantify  of  rice,  but  void  of 
fat.  His  body  muft  now  he  carefully 
vviped  with  waiin  dry  ftanntl,  after  which 
lét  him  rife  and  drink  of  his  decoftion^ 
as  formerly  throughout  the  day.  Thi8 
mult  be  done  morning  and  evening  itl 
évery  articlcj  for  fourteen  days  fuccel- 
fively  ;  after  this,  in  thi:  morning  four- 
teen  days  more, 
PRACTICE,  in  arithmetic,  oriitlesof 
pnftice,  are  ceriain  compendióos  ways 
of  vvorking  the  rule  of  proportion,  or 
golden-rule.  Sce  Rule  of  Thuee. 
Cafe  I.  When  a  queltion  in  the  rüle  of 
three  belng  duly  ftated,  and  tlie  ex- 
tremes are  fimpie  ndmbtrs  of  tine  ñame  ; 
whether  the  middie  term  be  finiple  of 
mixt  i  ¡f  the  extreme,  which  by  the  ge- 
neral rule  is  the  divifor,  be  t,  and  the 
middie  teim,  an  aüquot  part,  of  fcme  . 
fuperiof  fpecies  ;  then  divide  th.e  other 
extreme  by  the  deñomiiiatcr  of  that  ali- 
quot  part,  the  quote  is  the  anfwer  in  that 
luperior  fpecies  ;  and  if  there  is  any  re- 
mainder,  it  muft  be  redüced¿  and  itá 
valuefound; 
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Example  i.  What  ís  tbe  piíce  of  67 
yarcis  of  clolh  at  js.  per  yard  ?  The 
íbte  oF  the  proportion  is,  as  i  y^.  :  5S. 
:  :  67  ;  and  becaufe  the  divifor  is  i  yd. 
and  ihcmiddie  term  5  s.  whicli  is  a  fourth 
y  Alt  of  one  pound.  Thtrefore  divide 
67  yds.  by  4,  the  quote  is  16 1.  and 
3  rt-miins,  which  reduced  to  ílúUings, 
and  divided  by  4,  quotes  15  s. 
The  reafon  of  this  pra6lice  is  obvíous  ; 
for  if  I  yd.  coít  i  of  ih  67  yds.  muíl 
coft  67  Jih  parts,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  fous  th  part  of  67 
Example  2.  The  valué  of  54  ftone 
weighr,  at  ios.  (=r  ¿of  il.)  per  Itone, 
is  27  I.  eqiial  l  of  54. 
Calé  IT.  If  the  pnce  of  an  umt  ís 
an  evcn  number  of  fliíIUngs,  multiply 
the  uiher  extreme  (of  the  fame  naiue 
wiih  the  unit)  by  the  half  of  -that 
number  ;  double  the  firft  fioure  of  the 
produiSl  for  íhillings,  and  the  remain- 
jpg  figures  lo  the  Jtft,  are  pounds  in 
the  anfwer. 

Exatrp!e  i.  What  is  the  valué  of  314 
yds.  at  6  s.  per  yard  ? 
Multi^'ilying  324  by  3  (the  |  of  6)  the 
product  is  f>7íi,  which  according^  to  the 
lule,  is  97  1.  4S.  which  is  the  anfwer. 
And  it  is  very  eafy  to  fet  down  the  íhil- 
lings and  pounds  feparately,  without 
wriiing  firft  down  the'toial  produél,  and 
then  feparating  them, 
The  rea  fon  of  this  pra¿\¡ce  is,  that  if 
we  multijjly  the  whoie  even  number  of 
íliilÜng?,  \he  produél  is  the  aniwer  in 
ihiilings  5  which  divided  by  20,  reduces 
h  to  pounds»  the  remainder  being  íhil- 
lings :  but  if  we  multiply  only  the  half 
oí  theíe  íliillings,  ihe  produ¿"t  is  only  the 
half  of  the  valué  in  íliillings.  Novv 
fuppofe  we  multiply  this  proJutl  by  2, 
lo  give  the  whole  number  oí  íliillíngs, 
and  divide  this  laft  produíl  by  20,  to 
reduce  them  to  pounds;  then,  becaufe 
20  is  two  times  10,  ít  is  piain  that  the 
produ6l  made  by  the  half  of  thegivtn 
price,  being  firíl  multíplied  by  2,  and 
this  product  divided  by  20  (or,  which  ís 
the  fame  thing,  ñvú.  by  2,  and  the  quote 
by  10)  the  lalt  quote  will  be  the  íame  as 
if  that  firít  product  wt?re  only  divided  by 
10;  bepaufe  to  multiply  by  2,  and  thcu 
divide  the  produft  by  2,  brings  back  the 
fame  number  that  was  multíplied  : 
wherefore  it  ís  plain,  that  if  the  iiiíl 
produd  is  divided  by  ro,  the  quote  is 
the  anfwer  in  pounds  and  tenth  parts  j 
and,  btcaufe  the  divifor  is  10,  ihue- 
íore  the  integral  quoíc,  or  pounds,  are 
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expreíTed  by  the  dividend,  excludiiig  the 
firil  íigure  on  the  right  hand^  and  be. 
caufe  ihat  figure  is  the  nujnber  of  tenth 
parts,  theiefore  the  doublc  of  it  is  the 
number  of  twentieth-  parts,  that  is,  of 
íhillings,  and  thus  every  part  of  the  rule 
is  olear. 

Obferve  j  if  the  príce  of  one  \init  con. 
fiíls  of  pounds  and  íliillings,  whofe  half 
reduced  to  íliillings  is  a  number  by 
which  we  can  eaíily  multiply,  íó  as  to 
bring  out  the  produíl  in  one  line  at  the 
firíl  ílep,  as  we  may  if  that  half  dolh 
not  exceed  29,  then  we  alio  ufe  ihe 
above  meihod. 

Example.  What  ís  the  price  of  467  yd?. 
at  I  K  14  s,  per  yard  ?  Here  i  1.  14.5. 
is  34  s.  whofe  half  is  17,  by  which  raul- 
tiplying  467,  according  10  the  rule,  ihc 
anfwer  is  793  1.  18  s. 
Cafe  Iir.  If  the  middle  term  is  notan 
aliquot  part  cf  fome  fuperior  integer, 
(the  divilor  being  always  1)  yet  it  may 
be  equai  to  the  fum  of  í'everal  aliquot 
parts ;  and  then  if  you  divide  by  the 
denominators  of  each  of  ihefe  feparately, 
and  add  all  the  quoic?,  the  fame  is  the 
anfwer  required. 

Example.  If  i  yd.  coít  15S»  whatcoíl 
49  yards  ?  Anfwer  36  1.  1 5  s.  found 
thus;  15  s.  is  ios.  and  5  s.  viz.  the} 
and  J  of  1 1.  fo  1  take  the  í  of  49 1, 
which  is  24  1.  10  s.  and  J-,  which  is  12 1, 
55.  whofe  fum  is  36^1.  15  s. 
The  realbn  of  this  is  plain,  butitisto 
be  obferved,  that  in  moíl  cafes  whereths 
middle  t^rm  is  not  an  aliquot  part,  \k 
common  rule  by  iedu6\¡on  is  ealier. 
Cafe  IV.  If  the  middle  term  is  ib  mixed 
as  to  have  in  it  any  number  of  thehigh' 
eft  fpecies,  íiríl  muhiply  the  nuiiútr, 
and  then  the  olher  parts  by  fcme  cf  tbe 
fcrmer  cafe?,  if  poífible,  and  if  ihis 
cannot  be  done,  or  not  without  imich 
working  ;  ihen  the  common  mcthod  of 
reduftion  is  to  be  laken. 
Example  i.  If  i  yd,  coíl  4I.  6  s.  gd. 
what  coíl  734  yards  ?  Anfwer 
15  s.  4  d.  for  4I.  multíplied  by  734» 
produces  2936  1.  and  for  6s.  8d.  which 
is  the  §  of  I  l.  you  muít  take  tbe  jof 
734,  which  ÍS244I.  13S.  4d.andil:e 
fum  of  both  is  3 1 80  1.  1 3, s.  4  d, 
Example  2.  Suppofe  the  price  of  1  yd. 
3  1.  7  s.  (jd.  then  no  meihod  by  aliquot 
parts  is  lo  ealy  as  the  common  n.eUiod 
by  reduílion. 

Cafe  V.  If  the  extreme  which  ís  the 
multiplier  is  an  ajiquot  part,  or  the  fum 
of  certain  ab'quot  parts,  of  the  mi 

vfhicíi 
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whlch  ís  divifor,  theii  take  hy  divifion 
fiicli  part  or  parts  of  tlie  middie  lerm, 
(whether  this  be  a  fimple,  or  mixed 
number,)  and  if  the  mu!típlitr  has  alfo 
fome  number  of  tlie  lame  fpecies  ^¡th 
the  unit,  yon  triuíi  work  for  that  num- 
ber feparately  by  íbme  of  the  former  ca- 
Tc?,  cr  the  common  rule ;  then  add  all 
the  parts,  which  is  theanfwer. 
Exampie  1,  If  i  poiind  weight  coft  32  1. 
what  coft  4  ounces  ?  Anfwer  S  1.  "viz.  J 
of  3^1.  becaiife  4  cunees  are  l  of  1  Ib. 
Example  a.  If  1 1  buy  3  hund.  weight 
X  qr,  7  Ib.  how  miich  wlll  28  1.  5S,  6d. 
buy  ?  Anfwer  93  ct.  2  qrs,  18  Ib.  oz. 
which  is  found  thusj  fírft  for  the  2,8  l. 
multiply  3  ct.  by  it,  which  givcs  84  ct ; 
tlien  for  i  qr.  take  l  of  28,  is  7  cr,  and 
for  7  Ib.  take  -,y;0r  28,  Í8  i  ct.  3  qrs.  or, 
which  is  the  fanie  thing,  take  i  of  7  ct. 
becaufe  7  Ib.  is  ^  of  1  qr.  fo  the  total  for 
28  1.  is  92  ct.  3  qrs.  for  5  s.  which  is  J: 
of  1 1.  tíke  I  of  3  ct.  I  qr.  7  Ib.  ít  is 
2  qr,  8  Ib.  12  oz.  and  for  6  d.  which  is 
^  -  of  5  s.  take -j-'-7of  3  qr.  8  Ib,  12  oz. 
it  ís  9  Ib.  oz.  fo  ihe  total  for  55.  6  d. 
is  3  qr.  18  Ib.  yV^^'  ^"^^  ^^'^  adding 
92  ct.  3  qr.  the  fum  is  93  ct.  2  qr.  18  Ib. 
.'^  oz. 


4S.  by  34 
6  d.  by  34 
4  s.  6  d.»  by  í 


Thefe  are  the  chief  and  fundamental! 
pradices  by  aliquot  parrs,  which  who 
ever  underitands,  vvill  eaíily  find  many 
particular  abridgments  depending  upen 
the  fame  principies. 
PR^,  a  latín  prepofitíon,  literally  íigni- 
fying  beforei  and  ufed  in  many  words 
in  our  language,  to  denote  the  relaiion 
ofpriorítyj  though  they  are  often^writ- 
ten  wiih  a  common  e  inftead  of  the  ; 
as  piíecefiion  or  precefiion,  praedeceílor 
or   predeceíTor,  ^c»    Sce  the  articles 

PRECESSION,  PrEDECESSOR,  ^c. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTJON,  in  the  civil 
law,  is  defined  by  Hottotnan  to  be  a 
refciipt,  or  anfwer  of  the  fovereígn,  de- 
livered  by  advice  of  his  council,  to  fome 
college,  order,  or  body  of  people,  xipon 
confulting  him  on  fome  cafe  of  their  com- 
munity.    The  like  anfwer  given  to  any 

\  particular  perfon,  is  ralled  fimply  refcripr. 
The  term  pragmaiic  fanólion,  is  chieñy 


The  woik.  ct. 

qr. 

c!,  qr 

OXm 

3 

I 

7 

4 

3  > 

7 

28 

10 

3 

•8 

tz 

84 

9 

04 

4. 

r  0 

7 
I 

03 

3 

18 

00 

00 

00 

4. 
l  i> 

Sum  92 

03 

9^  2 

18 

co 

T  c 

Note.  If  the  mnhiplier  and  the  middie 
term  are  both  of  the  fame  kind  of  thino<;, 
then  we  may  confider  eitiur  as  the  mul- 
tipiier,  as  íhall  be  moít  convenitnt  for 
the  operation. 

Example.  If  i  1.  gain  4$.  6d.  how 
much  is  thereby  gained  upon  34  1.  ios? 
Anfwer  7  1.  153.  3  d. 
Which  is  fpund  two  ways,  <vi^,  Fíiíl 
multiply  4S.  6d.  by  34I.  jo  ti.  thusj 
45.  by  34,  makes  6  I.  i6s.  and6d.  by 
34,  makes  17  8.  then  4  s.  6d.  by  10  d. 
or  ^,  makes  2  s.  3  d.  and  the  toral  is 
7  1.  IOS.  3d.  Or  fecondiy  multiply  34 1. 
IOS.  by  4 s.  6  d.  thus  ;  4 s.  6 d.^  ís  2  s, 
andeos.  6d.  therefore  34I.  ios.  mül- 
tiplied  by  2  s.  or  J-^.,  the  produíl  is  3  I, 
9  s.  then  by  2  s.  6d.  or  J,  it  is  4I. 
6«.  3d.  and  the  total  is,  as  before,  7  1, 
15S.  3<í.  Thus, 


1.  s.  d. 

34-  ro 

3  9 

4  6  ; 

7  ^5  3 


a.— 


by  2S.  or^^^ 
by  2     6d.  or  J- 


appíied  to  a  fettlemcnt  of  Charles  VT.  . 
cmperor  of  Germany,  who,  in  the  year 
1722,  having  no  fons,  f<Mtlrd  his  here- 
ditary  dominions  on  his  eldeft  daughter, 
the  archdutchfcfs  María  Therefa,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire,  and  guaranieed  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  ihe  States-Gííneral,  and  moít  of 
the  powcrs  in  Europe. 

PRAGMATÍCAL,  a  term  ufed  fome 
times  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  praflical,  me- 
chanical  or  probiemalical. 

PRAGUE,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  fitii- 
ated  on  the  river  Muida,  ín  eait  ¡ong. 
14**  20'  norrh  lat.  50**.  This  i^  a  ihong 
fine  city,  and,  next  tp  London,  París,  and 
Conftantinople,  the  íargeft  in  Europe. 

PRAMNION,  ín  natural  hiíVory,  the 
ñame  of  a  femi  pellucid  gem,  fo  diftinft 
from  all  oihers,  as  to  make  a  peculiar 
genus  of  foíTils. 

This  is  a  very  fingular  ílone,  and  of  a 
JJ  A  a  veiy 
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vtxy  great  concealed  beauty :  our  lapi- 
darles, when  they  nieet  wiih  ¡t,  cali  it 
by  the  nanií  of  the  black  agate. '  It  is  of 
3n  extremely  cloíe,  compsít,  and  fírm 
texture,  of  a  fmooth  and  eqoal  furface, 
and  in  fliape  very  irregular  ]  being  lome- 
times  round,  fomeíimes  oblong,  and  of- 
ten  fiatj  in  fize  it  ícidom  exceéds  two 
ínches.    It  appears,  on  a  common  in- 
ipe£\ion,  to  be  of  a  fine,  deep  black  : 
but  held  up  againil  the  fjin,  or  the  light 
of  a  candle,  ii  is  an  elegant  red,  clouded 
by  a  quantity  of  fabtÜe  black  earth.  We 
have  It  from  the  E^ft  lndies. 
PRASÍUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
didynamia  gymniofpcrmia  elals  of  plañís, 
the  corolla  whereof  confiíh  of  a  fingía 
língent  petal ;   ihe  upper  lip  is  ereéf, 
roundiíli,  abfolutely  emarginated,  and 
concave  5  the  iinder  onc  is  brcader,  re- 
flrx,  and  divided  into  ihree  feí^inents  ; 
the  fruit  confifts  cf  four  rovíndifl),  uni- 
locular  berries,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup : 
the  ftícds  are  roundiíh  and  folitary. 
fRASlUS,  PRASITES,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  ñame  of  a  gem  iTíuch  approaching 
to  the  nature  pf  the  emerald,  but  vvanting 
jts  hardnefs,  and  being  of  a  coarfer  green, 
wiih  an  adinixture  pf  yellow.    It  is,  even 
in  its  moft  perfcól  ftate,  much  lefs  beaur 
t'fnl  than  moít  of  the  other  gems,  and 
js  found  cf  various  íízes,  but  feldom 
imalkr  ihan  a  pea  or  larger  than  a  nut- 
njeg.  It  is  alfo  of  various  figure?,  but  is 
never  columnar  j  it  is  frequently  cf  an 
prbicular  form,  flatted  on  one  fide  and 
fonvex  on  the  other,  and  often  oblong 
or  oval,  but  more  ufually  it  is  of  an  irre- 
gular íhipe,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
Sat  face?,    Its  colovu"  is  a  deep  green, 
ufually  vvith  a  blulHi  caft,  and  always 
with  a  greatcr  or  lefs  admixiMre  of  yel- 
low. 

fRATIQUE,  or  P  R  A  T  T 1  c,  in  com- 
mercp,  a  negotiation,  or  communication, 
of  commerce,  which  a  merchant-vtíTel 
phtains  in  the  port  it  arrives  in,  and  the 
counfries  it  dilcovers  :  henee  to  oh{ain  a 
praliquc,  is  tp  obtain  a  lib^rty  tp  fie- 
í|uent  a  port,  to  go  afliore,  to  buy  and 
fell,  ^c. 

f*ratique  is  partícularly  ufed  for  a  Ijcence 
to  traí][íc,  granted  tp  the  maiter  of  a  íh'p 
in  the  ports  of  Italy  upon  a  bilí  of  hesl^h  ; 
that  is,  a  certifícale  that  the  place  whence 
he  canie  is  nqt  annoyed  with  any  in- 
fe£lious  difeafe. 
fllATOLINO,  a  city  pfTufcany,  eight 
xniles  north  of  Florence,  whpre  the  great 
¿l^^e  has  ^^  f alace  and  gardens,  wi^i 


fome  of  the  fineft  water-wcrks  ín  Italy, 
PRAYER,  in  theology,  a  petition  pui  up 
to  God,  either  for  the  obtaining  fome 
fuiure  favour,  or  the  returning  of  ihanks 
for  a  paft  one. 

With  regard   to  prayer,  Jefus  Chrlft 
forbids  bis  difciples  to  lengihen  them  by 
vain  and  impertinent  repetition?,  The 
Jews,  antiently,  when  thcy  went  lo  p^ny, 
covered  their  head  and  faqe  with  a  veil, 
as  a  mark  of  humility  and  confiifion, 
when  they  appeared  before  the  divine 
prefence ;    the  poftures  they  ufed  wcre 
either  ftanding,  accoiding  to  the  exam- 
pie  cf  holy  men  recorded  in  Scripiure, 
or  bowing,   kneeling,  or  proítrating. 
They  always  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  tennple,  if  they  dwelt  at  jerufalemj 
and  towards  Judea,  if  they  lived  elfe- 
where.    The  duty  of  prayer  is  ftrongly 
cnforced  in  the  koran.    The  Tiuksarc 
dire^td  to  pray  five  times  every  day, 
They  kneel  at  praycrs,  laying  their  back 
parts  on  their  heels.    The  oíd  Lacede. 
nionians  had  a  peculiar  form  of  prayer: 
for  they  ncver  uféd,  either  in  their  public 
pr  privaie  devotions,  to  make  any  olhcr 
rcqueft  than,  that  the  gods  would  grant 
whatever  was  honourable  and  gopd  for 
them  :  there  wcre  feveval  ceremonias  at- 
tending  the  manner  of  their  fupplicating 
the  gods,  and  the  poftures  they  ufed 
were  differcnt ;  but  the  moft  common  wat 
kneeling. 

Divines  diftinggifli  three  kinds  of  prayer, 
vocal,  which  is  cloathed  in  wordsand 
founds,  to  be  uttered  by  the  mouihj 
mental,  which  is  ónly  formed  or  con- 
ceived  in  the  mind,  and  not  delivered  in 
words  5  and  ejaculatory,  which  is  a  íhoit 
fudden  flight,  without  fludy,  order,  or 
uiethod.  Among  US  prayer  is  moft  fre- 
quentily  confidéred  under  the  divifions  of 
precoFiceived  apd  exiemporary  :  unt^er 
the  firíl  come  all  fet  iform?,  wheiher  pub- 
]ic  or  prívate,  by  which  th^  niind  h  di- 
reéled  in  the  order,  pianner,  ^xprefíion, 
&c.  of  its  petitions;  (he  feconíl  is  that 
where  the  mind  is  left  to  itfelf,  and  its 
own  condué^,  both  as  to  matter,  nian- 
ntr,  words,  &c,  The  Romanilis  piefer 
prayers  to  faints,  the  virgin,  the  ángel 
Gabriel,  ^r.  See  the  artide  Saint, 
Ave- MARIA, 
PREACHING,  in  theology,  the  promiil- 
gation  of  the  word  of  God  in  publicj  or 
the  making  a  fermon,  or  public  oration 
on  fome  paíTage  in  the  facred  Scripturcs, 
in  order  to  inform  the  ^udgmept ,  an:( 
cpend  tl\e  liyes  of  th^  hearers. 
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PREADAMITE,  a  denomination  gíven 
tothe  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who,  ac- 
cording  to  fome  people,  lived  before 
Adam. 

Ifaac  de  Pereyra,  in  1655,  publiílied  a 
book,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  Jews  alone  were  defcended  from 
Adam;  and  that  the  Gentiles,  whom 
he  called  Preídamites,  lived  long  before 
Adam  :  this  book  was  anfwered  by  De- 
marets,  profeíTor  of  theology  at  Grc 

"'"8^"'  ....  r 

PREAMBLE,  in  law,  the  begmnmg  of 
ana6l  .of  parliament,  Éff.  which  ferves 
to  open  the  intent  of  the  a£l,  and  the 
mifchiefs  intended  to  be  remedied  by  it. 

PREBEND,  the  maintenance  a  preben- 
dary  receives  out  of  the  eftate  of  a  ca- 
thedral  or  collegiate  thurch.  Prebends 
are  dilVmguiíhed  into  fimple  and  digni- 
tary  ;  a  fimple  prebend  has  no  more  than 
the  levenue  for  its  fupport :  but  a  pre- 
bend vvith  dignity,  hasalways  a  jurifdic- 
tion  annexed  to  it. 

^Wfi'^/V^/or¿/mV;i/>' Prebend,  in  France, 
js  a  prebend  appropriated  to  a  doílor  of 
divinity  in  each  cathedral  and  collegiate 
chiirch,  for  preaching  on  Sundays,  and 
making  a  public  leélure  thrice  a  week. 

?r<f£-f/»/oW¿?/ Prebend,  isa  prebend  whofe 
revenuas  are  deftined  for  the  fupport  of  a 
preceptor  or  mafter,  who  is  obHged  to  in- 
ftru6l  the  youth  of  the  place  gratis. 

PREBENDARY,  an  ecclefiaític  who  en- 
joya a  prebend. 

The  diíFerence  between  a  prebendary  and 
a  canon  is,  that  the  former  receives  bis 
prebend,  in  confideration  of  his  officiating 
in  the  cburch  ;  but  the  latter  roerely  by 
his  being  received  into  the  cathedral  or 
college. 

Golden  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  called 
zKo  preberjííarius  epifcopus,  is  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  minor  prebendaries,  who 
has,  ex  officio,  the  firfl:  canon^'s  place  that 
falls.  He  was  antienily  confeíTor  of  the 
biíliop  and  cathedral,  and  had  the  offer- 
ings  at  the  altar ;  on  which  account  he 
was  called  the  golden  prebendary. 

PRECE  PARTiUM,  in  law,  the  cóntinu- 
aiice  of  a  fuit  by  confent  of  both  parties. 

PRECEDENCE,  or  Precedency,  a 
place  of  honour  to  which  a  perfon  is  en- 
titled ;  tliis  is  either  of  courtefy  or  of 
right.  The  former  is  that  which  is  dqe 
to  age,  eftate,  &c.  which  is  regulated  by 
cuftom  and  civiüty :  the  latter  is  fettled 
by  aiiihority,  and  when  broken  in  upon 
giyes  an  aftion  at  law, 
'IJ'hc  point  of  precedency  ¡s  thys  fettled 
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by  the  heralds :  after  ilie  king,  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  as  fons,  grandfons,  brc- 
thers,  and  nephews  of  the  king;  then 
the  archbifíiop  of  Canterbory,  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
fealj  the  archbiíhop  of  York,  the  lord 
high  treafurer,  the  lord  prefi  ient  of  the 
privy  council,  the  lord  privy  feal  5  next 
dukes,  marquifeSjdukts  eldeft  fons,  earis, 
marquifes  eldeft  fons,  dukes  younger 
fons,  vifcounts,  earis  eldeft  fon?,  mar- 
quifes younger  fons,  biíhops,  barons^ 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  vif- 
counts eldeft  fons,  earls  younger  fons, 
barons  eldeft  fons,  knights  of  the  garter 
commoners,  privy  counfellors  conimo- 
ners,  the  chanceílor  of  the  exchequer, 
chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  mafter 
of  the  roUs,  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas,  chief  barón  of  the  exchequer,  juftí- 
ces  and  barons  of  the  faid  courts,  vif- 
counts younger  -  fon?,  barons  younger 
fons,  baronets,  knights  of  the  baih, 
field  and  flag  ofiicers,  knights  bachelors, 
mafters  in  chancery,  doélors  gradúate, 
ferjeants  at  law,  efquire?,  gentlemen,  ci- 
tizens,  yeomen,  burgeíTes. 
The  great  officers  of  the  court  take  place 
aboveall  others  of  the  fame  ordcr  of  no- 
bility ;  vix.  the  mafter  of  the  horfe, 
lord  great  chamberlain  of  England,  lord 
marfhal  of  England,  lord  fteward  of  the 
houfehold,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  his 
majefty's  houfehold:  fo  the  fecretaries  of 
ftare,  if  peers,  take  place  of  all  of  that 
degree,  except  the  great  officers  aforefaid* 
Dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  &c,  not  ha- 
ving  any  of  the  faid  offices,  ñor  defcended 
of  the  blood  royal,  tike  place  according 
to  the  feniority  of  their  creation,  The 
ladies  take  place  according  to  the  qualiiy 
of  their  huft)ands. 

PRECEDENT,  in  law,  a  cafe  which  has 
been  determined,  and  which  ferves  as  a 
rule  for  all  of  the  fame  nature  :  thus  the 
precedents  of  a  court  have  the  forcé  of 
laws,  and  no  court  wili  reverfe  a  judg- 
ment  contrary  to  many  precedents. 
Precedent  alfo  frequently  denotes  an 
original  authentic  inllrument  or  writing, 
which  ferves  as  a  form  todraw  others  by. 

PRECENTOR,  a  dignitary  in  cathedrals, 
popularly  called  the  chantor,  or  mafter  of 
the  choir. 

PJIECEPT,  in  law,  a  command  ín  writing 
fent  by  a  chief  juftice,  juftice  of  the 
peace,  ^r.  forbringing  a  perfon,  record, 
or  other  matter,  before  him. 
Piecept  is  alfo  nfed  for  the  command  or 
inciteincnt  by  which  one  man  ftirs  up 
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•smther  to  commit  felony,  thcft, 
PRECESSION,  pracejio,  in  aftronomy, 
a  term  appHed  to  a  llow  motion  of  the 
e<jüino6l¡al  points  towards  the  weft ; 
ihat  is,  in  the  language  of  aftronomers, 
Z7I  mitecedentia,  or  conirary  to  the  order 
cf  the  figns.  See  the  artícle  SiGN. 
This  motion  of  the  equinoftial  points  is 
occafioned  by  the  poles  of  ihe  wbrld  re- 
volving  round  thofe  of  the  ech'piíc  :  in 
c/der  to  illuítiate  which,  let  D  C  H 
(píate  CCVÍII.  fig.  a.)  be  a  part  of  tlíe 
«arth's  orbit,  C  its  center,  E  C  the  axis 
c>f  the  eclipúc,  E  its  pole,  C  P  the  axis 
of  the  earih,  P  its  pole  ;  through  the 
points  E and  P draw  the  great  circle  EPA, 
meeíing  the  ecliptic  AL  in  A  ;  thearch 
P  A  is  equal  to  ihc  inclination  of  the 
axis  of  íthe  earth  to  the  plañe  of  the 
ecliptic,  üie  angle  PCH,  which 

ísfound  by  obfervation  lo  he  about  66^ 
30',  and  thereforeits  complemental  arch 
EP,  or  angle  PC  E  ñas'»  30'. 
Through  the  pole  P,  fíom  ihe  point  E, 
ííercribe  a  lefler  circle  P  F  which  will 
be  p3faílel  to  the  ecliprici  then,  if  the 
axis  of  the  earth  be  diiciSled  at  any  par- 
ticular time  to  P,  it  is  found  by  obferva- 
lions  of  many  ycars,  that  it  will  not  be 
conftantly  diiefled  to  the  poinl  P,  but 
in  feventy-two  ycars  time  be  ciirP(5led  to 
fome  other  point  fo  that  the  arch 
P  I  degree ;  and  iherefore,  in  the 
ípace  of  360  X  72  —  25910  years,  the 
point  P,  or  pole  cfthe  world,  v;ill  de- 
ja ibe  the  circle  PF  G,  about  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptíc  E,  which  revolution  is  called 
iinnus  mag}iusy  the  gieat  year;  after 
which,  the  ftars  l)cing  re-inftated  in  their 
proper  places,  the  antients  ¡magined  there 
would  be  a  total  renovation  ot  all  things. 
The  caufe  cf  this  cooical  motion  of  the 
carth's  axis  was  unlcnown  to  all  ihe  aflro- 
«omcrs  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  time, 
roñe  of  them  being  able  to  gueís  from 
whence  it  could  proceedi  but  this  fub- 
lime  geomcter  foon  inveftigated  its  caufe, 
and  demonftrated  that  it  refults  from  the 
Jav.'s  of  motion  and  gravity,  that  is, 
from  the  fpheroidical  figure  of  the  earth; 
for  if  the  earth  was  a  perfeél  fphere,  its 
axis  would  always  continué  parallel  to 
itfelf,  and  confequently  have  no  fuch 
motion.  Henee  ihe  reafon  of  ihe  pre- 
ceíTion  of  the  equinoflial  points  may  be 
cafily  conceived  j  for  the  circle  EPA, 
pafiing  through  both  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  and  equator,  will  be  thefolflitial 
colure,  and  A  the  íoiftitial  point,  when 
íhí  axis  of  the  earth  points  to  P  \  but 


after  feventy-two  years,  when  it  pj^j^u 
to  then  the  great  circle  E  QB  -vin \ 
the  íolílicial  colure,  and  B  tht  folfticc 
And  becaufe  the  equinoflial  poims  are 
always  ninety  degrees  diítant  from  the 
folfti  ees,  they  muft  confequently  movejn 
the  fame  time,  through  the  fame  arch 
and  the  fame  way,  -  <viz.  weílward,  or  in 
antecedentia. 

This  retrograde  motion,  by  carryingtJie 
equinoflial  points  to  meet  the  fnn  ¡nhis 
apparent  annual  motion,  makes  himar- 
ríve  at  them  fooner  every  year  than  he 
would  do  if  thofe  points  contiiiued  ím. 
moveable :  and  this  arch  of  regreflion 
being  50"  a  year,  or  one  degrtc  in 
feventy-two  years,  makes  the  equinoxís 
happen  lo'in  time  fooner  cach  )earihin 
tbey  would  otherwife  do.  And  though 
this  change  be  not  fenfible  in  a  fewyearj, 
yet  thefe  points  are  found  to  have  a  very 
different  fiiuation  from  whatthey  hadiwo 
thoufand  years  ago. 
By  reafon  of  this  pjeceííion  of  ihceqoi. 
n  ^dL\d\  points,  the  fixed  ftars  feem  to 
move  towards  the  eaíi,  and  thereby  to 
have  their  Jongitude,  which  is  alwajs 
reckoncd  upon  the  ecliptic,  from  (lie 
vernal  equinoflial  point,  encrealed  :  and 
henee  ihe  cpnftellations  feem  tohavedf. 
ferted  ihe  places  allotted  them  by  iheanti- 
cnt  aíironomersj  for  inftance,  the  begin. 
ning;  of  the  fign  aries,  which  in  Hippsr» 
chus's  time,  vvas  near  the  vernal  equinoí- 
tial  poinr,  and  gave  ñame  to  that  point  cf 
the  ecliptic,  is  now  removed  neara  whole 
fign,  or  thirty  degrees,  eaftward  j  foihat 
aries  is  now  where  taurus  ufed  to  bf, 
taurus  where  gemiui  ufed  to  be, 
and  thus  all  the  conftellations  of  the 
zodiac  have  changed  iheir  antient  plactsj 
but  to  avpid  confufjon,  aftronomers  have 
thought  fit  to  let  the  feveral  portionsof 
the  ecliptic,  where  thefe  conftellatiom 
were  at  firft  obferved  to  be,  retain  their 
oíd  ñames }  fo  that  the  vernal  equinoc- 
tial  point  is  ftill  reckoned  the  firft  degree 
of  aries.  However  thefe  vcrtions  ot  the 
ecliptic,  where  the  conftellations  were  al 
firft,  are  called  anfíjlray  to  diftinguifli 
them  from  the  places  where  they  now  are, 
which  are  termed  ftellata.  See  thearlic't 

COSSTELLATION. 

PRECIOUS  Stones,  orGEMS,  in  na- 
tural hiftory.    See  the  article  Gem. 

PRECJPE,  OrPRAEClPE  QUOD  REDDAT, 

in  law,  a  writ  that  extends  as  well  to 
writs  cf  right  as  to  other  writs  of  entry 
and  poft^i^iíTion.     *  ; 
It  is  fomttimes  called  a  writ  of  right 
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clofe,  when  líTucd  out  of  the  couit  of 
chancéiy  clofe  ;  forwtimes  a  writ  of  right 
patent,  when  it  iíTues  out  of  chancery, 
patenr,  or  open,  to  any  lords  court  for 
ány  of  his  tenants  deforced,  ágainft  his 
deforcer, 

PRECIPITANT  pracipiians,  ín  che- 
miftry,  is  applied  to  any  liquof,  which, 
when  poured  on  a  folution,  feparates 
what  is  diííolved,'  and  malees  it  precipí- 
tate, or  fall  to  the  bottom  of  ibe  veíTel. 
Theterm  precipitant  is  alfo  ufed,  in  me- 
dicine, to  denote  any  remedy  that  mo- 
derates  the  heat  of  the  blood,  by  fepa- 
rating,  as  is  fuppofed,  any  heterogeneous 
matter  contained  therein. 

PRECIPITATE,  pracipitatus,  in  che- 
miftry,  a  fubftance  which  having  been 
diflblved  Ín  a  proper  menftruum,  is  again 
feparated  from  its  folvent,  and  thrown 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  veíTel,  by 
pouring  Tome  other  liquor  upon  it, 
White  precipítate  of  niercury  is  made 
thus :  take  of  fal  armoniac  and  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  each  an  equal  quantity  ; 
diíTolve  them  together  in  common  water, 
and  fíltrate  the  folution  through  paper  : 
then  add  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquíum, 
enough  to  caufe  the  matter  to  precipítate  : 
pour  oíF  the  water,  and  add  more  freíh 
water  íeveral  times  ;  and  when  the  pow- 
der  has  been  thus  perfe'ílly  freed  from  its 
acriijiony,  let  it  be  dried  for  ufe  ;  which 
is  príncipally  in  unguents  for  cutaneous 
foulneffes,  a  dram  of  it  to  an  ounce  of 
pomatum,  being  the  uíual  proportion  5 
for  if  ufed  internally,  it  not  only  purges 
and  fometimes  vomita*,  but  is  very  apt  to 
bring  on  a  falivation.  Sce  the  article 
Salivation. 

For  the  orher  preparatíons  of  mercury, 
improperly  called  precipitates,  fee  the 
ariírle  Mercury. 

PRECIPITATION,  precipiiatio,  a  pro- 
cefs  in  chemiflry,  which  is  a  kind  of  fe- 
paraiion,  whereby  the  partióles  of  a  bo- 
dy  diflblved  and  fufpended  in  any  men- 
llruoiis  liquor,  are  detached  therefrom, 
^and  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  veífel, 
Thefe  pariicles  fometimes  precipítate  of 
theír  own  accord,  but  oftener  by  the  af- 
fiftánce  of  fome  other  liquor  added  to  the 
menftruum.  So  that  precípitation  is  the 
refeparating  folíd  bodies  from  any  fluid 
menftruum,  wheieín  they  are  diflblved, 
by  the  adiiition  of  a  third  body,  which, 
counteraólirg  the  power  of  the  men- 
ftruum, caujes  that  which  was  diflblved 

'  to  regain  its  fdlid  form,  and  fubüde  íc  the 

Vilaté  of  a  powder. 


The  great  law  of  precípitation,  accor<?- 
ing  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  this  j  whenever  ene 
body  has  diflblved  another,  and  a  third 
be  added  to  the  folution  j  which  thíixl 
has  a  greater  relation  to  either  of  tíie 
former,  than  they  have  to  each  ótherj 
then  the  unión  of  the  two  firft  wíH  be 
dififolved,  and  the  third  unitíng  itfdf  ei- 
ther wilh  the  firft  or  fecond,  leaves  tfa« 
other  at  übei  ty  to  fall  10  the  bottom,  or 
rife  to  the  top,  according  to  its  fpecifíc 
gravíty  :  thus  if  camphor  be  diflblved  m 
fpírít  of  wine,  and  water  be  added  to  the 
folution,  it  is  thereby  madetofloat  upoa 
the  fúrface;  becaufe  ihere  is  a  greater 
appetíte  of  linion  between  water  and  the 
fpirit  of  vviñe,  than  there  is  between  cam- 
phor and  that  fpirit. 

As  precípitation  is  apparently  oppoíífe 
to  folution,  its  application  muft  be  nc- 
ceflTarily  founded  on  the  fame  principies. 
The  riianner  of  its  perfoímance  is  a 
íimple  commixture  of  the  precipitant 
witli  the  folution  to  be  precipítated  \  ón- 
ly  with  this  cautíori  in  refpeél  to  bodies 
which  produce  much  ebullition  on  their 
mixture,  that  the  precipitant  íhould  be 
added  gradually,  leíí:  they  overflow  the 
veflTel. 

After  the  precípltated  fedíment  ís  per- 
fe¿\ly  formed,  it  muft  be  recovered  from 
the  fluid  by  a  proper  method  of  exílcca- 
tion  ;  to  which,  in  the  cafe  of  faline 
bodies,  edulcoratloTi  is  likevvífe  previ- 
oufiy  neceflíary.  This  is  beft  peiforiíicd 
by  filtring  off  the  fluid  and  laying  out 
the  wét  powder,  when  of  a  confiftence, 
in  drops  or  pieces,  as  was  before  dire¿íed 
in  the  preparation  of  powders'  by  levi- 
gatíon. 

To  accoupt  for  the  procos  of  precípita- 
tion. A  fluid  menftruum  may  be  made 
lo  fuftain  a  body  fpeciñcally  heaviei^than 
itfelf,  either  by  making  the  refiftance 
arifing  from  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of 
the  fluid  equal  to  the  excefs  of  fpeciíic 
gravity  of  ihofe  bodies  above  that  of  the 
menftruum  j  or  by  the  heavy  bodies  be- 
ing joined  10  fome  lighíer  onej  ío  that 
the  two  togeihtfr  orily  makc  one  whole 
equal  in  wcighl  to  the  fluid.  In  the  fiiít 
cafe,  we  know  the  refiftancc  is  ftíll  pro- 
portional  to  the  fu  rf a  ce  ofthe  corpufcleSy 
ib  that  the  furface  being  díniiniflied,  the 
rcfiftance  is  weakened  :  the  proportion 
therefore  of  the  tenaciiy  of  the  menftruum 
to  the  gravity  of  the  corpufcies  being^' 
thus  deftroyed,  a  precípitation  muft 
enfue,' 

Boerhaave  raakes  the  follov^ing  obferva- 

tions 
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tions  on  the  different  manncr  in  which 
precipitation  ¡s  performed  by  feveral  dif- 
ferent agents.  I.  By  water  poured  on 
oils  diíTolved  in  alcohol,  where  the  líquor 
turns  müky.  2.  By  water  poured  to 
folid  refins  diíTclved  in  alcohol,  where 
alfothe  liquor  turns  milky.  3.  By  water 
in  the  diftillation  of  oily  fpirits,.  if  any 
water  run  after  the  fpirit  is  drawn  off. 
4.  By  acids  on  acids  ;  thus  filver  and 
mercury  are  precípitated  out  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  ín  which  they  have  been  diíFolved 
by  adding  fpirit  of  fait,  5.  By  metáis 
with  metáis,  and  other  bodies.  Thus, 
for  example,  dilute  an  ounce  of  íilver 
diíTolved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  with  tweive 
times  the  quaniity  of  rain- water;  put 
poliflied  plates  of  copperinto  this  liquor, 
and  the  filver  will  be  precípitated,  ánd  the 
copper  diíTolved :  then  put  this  foluiion 
of  copper  into  another  giafs,  and  add  to 
it  püliílied  plates  of  iron  5  the  copper 
will  be  precipitated  and  cafe  over  the 
iron }  finally,  the  copper  falls  to  the 
boitom,  and  the  iron  diíToIves.  Pour 
this  folutíon  of  iron  into  a  freíli  glafs, 
and  drop  upon  ¡t  oil  of  tañar  per  deli- 
quium  5  the  diíTolved  iron  immediately 
falls  to  the  botrom>  and  the  alkali  unítes 
with  the  acid,  and  regenerates  true  nitre, 
after  fo  many  changes.  Thus  does  this 
fait  iravel  from  one  body  to  another  al- 
moíl  unaltered,  though  it  is  more  attra¿l* 
td  by  one  than  another,  till  at  length  it 
refts  in  that  which  in  this  refpeíl  is  the 
ftrongeíl,  and  is  from  thence  expelled, 
when  oil  of  vítríol  is  poured  upon  the 
nitre  thus  regenerated,  On  theí'e  two 
principies  precipitation  dependa,  and  is 
the  true  and  often  abílrufecaufe  of  num- 
beriefs  wonderful  operations,  both  in  art 
and  nature.  Take  a  grain  of  white  or 
red  precipítate,  ruh  it  upon  a  poliíhed 
and  heaied  copper- píate,  and  wherever 
the  matter  has  paíTed,  the  copper  will 
immediately  look  like  filver ;  for  the 
copper  atirñéls  the  acid  of  the  nitre  from 
the  calx  of  ihe  mercury,  and  thus  pre- 
fently  makes  an  amalgam  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  copper,  and  then  acquires  a 
filver  colour.  6.  Alkalies  often  preci- 
pítate things  diíTolved  by  acids,  Tliis 
happens  frequently,  but  not  always,  ñor 
in  perfe6lioii :  alkali  precipitates  copper 
diíTolved  by  an  acid,  but  the  copper  is 
afterwards  diílolved  by  a  falt  made  cf  the 
two.  7.  Acids  generally  precipítate 
things  diíTolved  by  alkalies  j  but  in  this 
cafe  alfo  ihere  are  fome  proceíTes  which 
z 
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fliewus  exceptions.  8.  Sharp  falu,  ^nh 
out  beíng  changed,  and  lying  perfealJ 
concealed,  have  ítrange  and  unexpeded 
eífefls  by  meañs  of  precipitation,  If  3^ 
ounce  of  luna  cornea,  which  is  perfcíliy 
fcentleff,  infipid,  and  unaflive,  and  af. 
fords  no  fign  of  acrimony  in  the  fire,  b« 
ground,  and  united  in  a  ílfóng  h?at  in  a 
glafs  retort  with  half  an  ounce  cf  ¡no. 
dorous  and  perfeólly  infipíd  regulus  of 
antimony,  there  inftantly  arifes  an  ex. 
tremely  ílrong  poifon,  or  an  exceeding. 
ly  corrofive  butler  of  antimony,  the  ex. 
halatíon  of  which  proves  mortal.  \Vc 
fee  in  this  one  inílance  how  dangerous 
the  art  of  míxíng  is,  and  with  whit 
care  we  ought  to  go  about  the  compound. 
íngof  bodies. 

PRECIPUT,  or  Pr^cipuaté,  in  tU 
french  jurífprudence,  denotes  the  rigfct 
of  primogeníture  among  copaicenerí, 
whereby  the  eldeíl  has  always  the  pin. 
cípal  fief,  or  manor, 

PRECISION,  pracifio,  among  logic¡aii?j 
the  fame  with  abílraólion.  See  the  artid: 
Abstraction. 

PRECONISATION,  in  the  confiftory  cí 
Rome,  a  declaratíon  made  by  the  cardi- 
nal patrón,  or  prote6lor,  of  a  perfon  no- 
mínated  by  fome  prínce  to  a  prelaturt, 
by  virlue  of  letters-patent,  whereofk 
is  the  bcarer  j  with  which  the  pope  cora- 
píy'i^gj  gjves  his  collation.  See  the  ai- 
ticle  Collation. 

PRECONTRACT,  in  law,  properlyii:. 
nifies  a  contra^  made  before  anolb, 
but  is  chiefly  applied  to  marríage-ccn- 
trafls.  See  CONTRACT  and  MarriaGí, 

PRECOP,  an  oíd  decayed  cíty  of  euiopeir. 
Turky,  íituated  at  the  entrance  of  ilí 
lílhmus  which  unítes  Little  Tartary  to 
the  peninfula  of  Crim  Tartary :  ealllcc- 
gitude  37''  40',  norih  latítude  46°  40'. 

PRECORDIA,  pracordia,  ínanatomy,a 
general  ñame  íor  the  parts  fituated  aboct 
the  heait,  in  the  fore-part  of  the  thor^x 
as  the  díaphragm,  pericardium,  ande?fn 
the  heart  itfclf,  with  the  fpleen,  lung?, 
See  Heart,  Díaphragm,  ^c. 

PRECURSOR,  pracurfor,  in  iheology, 
denotes  a  fore  runner,  or  perfon  who 
goes  before  any  one  lo  notiíy  his  com- 
ing,  The  tcrm  precurfor,  however,  i» 
peculiarly  applied  to  St,  JohntlieBap- 
tiíV,  who  is  ftyled  the  precurfor  of  Jefus 
Chriíl. 

PREDECESSOR,  properly  fignifíes  a  per- 
fon  who  has  prf ceded  or  gene  htfore 
another  in  the  íame  oíHce  or  employ* 
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fíient ;  ín  which  fenfe,  ít  ís  diftínguiíhed 
fromanceftor.  See  Ancestors. 
PREDESTINATION,  ¡n  general,  figni- 
fies  a  decree  of  God,  whereby,  from  all 
eterníty,  he  ordained  fuch  a  concatena- 
tion  of  caufes  as  muft  produce  every  event 
by  a  kind  of  fatal  neceílity,  and  nriaugre 
all  oppofition.  See  the  articles  Fatje, 
Necessity,  (^c» 

In  this  fenfe,  theTurks  are  great  prede- 
ílinarians  5  and  on  this  account  are  much 
moredaring  ¡n  battie,  and  wilüngly  en- 
counter  greater  dangers  than  they  would 
otherwifedo,  See  Mahometans. 
Predeílination,  among  chrillians,  is  ufed 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  a  judgment 
or  decree  of  God,  whereby  he  has  refolv- 
ed,  from  all  eternity,  to  fave  a  certain 
number  of  perfons,  from  thence  called 
eleft  5  fo  that  the  rcft  of  mankind  being 
ieft  in  a  ftate  of  impenitence,  are  faid  to 
be  reprobated.  See  Reprobation. 
Nothing  has  occafíoned  more  difputes 
than  this  thorny  fubjeft  of  predeílination  j 
the  lutherans  fpeak  of  it  with  horror, 
whilft  the  calvinifts  contend  for  ít  with 
great  zeal ;  the  molinifts  and  ¡efuits 
preach  it  down  as  a  moft  dangerous  doc- 
trine, whilft  the  janfenifts  aíTert  it  as  an 
article  of  faith;  the  arminian?,  remon- 
ftrants,  and  pelagians,  are  all  avowed 
enemies  to  predeílination.  See  Luthe- 
rans, Calvinists,  Jesuits,  &c. 

PREDETERMINATION,  in  philofo- 
phy,  that  concurrence  of  God,  which  de- 
termines men  in  all  their  aólions,  both 
good  and  evil;  and  this  concurrence, 
or  influence,  is  called  phyfical  predeter- 
mination,  or  premotion :  for  divines 
niaintain,  that  God  has  no  íhare  in  ihe 
íins  of  mankind,  inafmuch  as  heonly  af- 
fords  his  concurrence  tothe  phyfical  part 
of  their  aftions,  not  to  the  moral  pait. 
But  wheiher  even  fuch  a  phyfical  con- 
currence be  neceíTary,  Is  ítrongiy  con- 
troverted.  The  fcotiíts  urge,  that  all  na- 
tural caufes  are,  of  their  own  natures, 
determined  to  certain  a6lions  \  whence 
it  íhould  feem  needlefs  to  cali  in  any  far- 
ther  aíTiftance  :  for  the  nalure  of  fire,  for 
inftance,  being  to  warm  things  properly 
appliedtoit;  when  any  thing  is  fo  ap- 
plied,  what  occafion  for  any  foreign  in- 
fluence to  caiife  the  fire  extert  its  heat 
upon  it  ?  Again,  this  predetermination 
feems  ftill  lefs  requifite  to  produce  human 
aólions ;  fmce  the  foul  muft  be  at  leaíl 
allowed  the  common  privilege  of  a  fecond 
caufe,  and  to  produce  its  own  aólions  as 
weJl  as  other  ílrijlly  natural  agents,  See 
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the  articies  W  i  l  l  and  C  a  ü  $  e. 
The  thomiíls,  on  the  other  hand,  ílrorig'I)^ 
aíTert  phyfical  predetermination,  aigiiing 
from  the  fubordination  of  fecond  ciufeá 
to  the  firft  :  for,  fay  they,  where  ihere 
are  feveral  fubórdinate  catifes,  the  lower 
do  not  aft  unlefs  moved  thereto  by  the 
firft,  Another  argument  they  draw  from 
the  dominión  of  God  ;  for  according  to 
them,  the  eíTence  of  all  dortiinion  con- 
fifts  iil  direóling  and  applying  things  füb- 
jeft  thereto,  to  its  own  operations ;  if 
the  dominión  be  moral,  morally  ^  and  if 
it  be  alfo  phyfical,  phyfically. 

PREDIAL  TiTHEs,  are  ihofe  that  are 
paid  of  things  arifing  and  growlng  from 
the  ground  only  5  as  corrtj  hay,  fruit| 
t^c.    See  the  article  TiTHES. 

PREDICABLE,  among  logicians,  denotes 
a  general  quality  wHich  may  be  predi- 
cated,  or  aíTerted  of  feveral  things  :  thus 
animal  ís  predicable  of  mankind^  beafts, 
birds,  fiflies,  (^c. 

Predicables  are  only  general  or  abftraél 
ideas,  for  a  farther  account  of  which,  fee 
the  articles  Abstract,  Idea,  and 
General  terms. 

The  fchoolmen  reduce  predicables  to  five 
clalTes,  díx,  genus,  fpecles,  proprium, 
diíFerence,  and  accidens.  See  the  articles 
Genus,  Species,  &c. 

PREDICAMENT,  among  logicians,  the 
íame  with  category.    See  Categorv. 

PREDICATE,  pradicatumy  in  logic,  that 
part  of  á  propofition  which  aííifms  or 
denies  fomeihing  of  the  fubjeél  :  thus, 
in  thefe  propofitions,  ftionA:  is  ivhitef  ink 
is  not  ^hife,  whitenefs  ís  ihe  predícate 
which  is  aíHrmed  of  fnow,  and  dtnied  of 
ink,  See  ihe  article  Proposition. 
It  is  a  celebrated  law  in  predicate?,  that 
nothing  is  efteemcd  to  be  abfolutely  af- 
firmed  of  anoiher,  unlefs  it  be  aíHrmed 
ín  fuch  a  manner,  as  wants  nothing  ei- 
ther  in  the  fubjeél,  predícate,  or  copula 
to  make  it  true. 

This  alfo  is  a  ncted  property  of  a  pre- 
dícate, that  it  contains  ín  fome  meafure 
its  own  fubjeél;  thus  metal  contains 
gold,  filver,  copper,  &c,  of  which  it  Í3 
predicated. 

Every  predícate  ís  indeed  an  attribute; 
but  every  attribute  is  not  a  predícate  5 
thus  foul,  learning,  are  attribuied  to 
man,  but  not  v^redicated  of  him. 
PREDICATíNG,  inlcgic,  theaaofaf- 
firming  or  denying  fomethmg  of  a  thing, 
as  a  man  is  not  an  ángel  5  body  is  a  íub- 
ílance,  Éfc. 

Things  predicated  of  others  are  reducí- 
15  B  ble, 
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ble,  1.  To  genera,  as  animal,  of  a  man, 
(^c.  ^^  Form?,  as  vvhitenefs,  of  fnow,  ¿i'r. 
And,  3.  Equilsjof  things  of  equa!  cxtent, 
as  fpccies,  dift'erence,  property,  (^c. 
The  Ichoülmen  diílinguiíh  ítveral  ways 
of  predicating,  as,  1,  In  quod  taníum, 
which  i?  to  piedicate  efientially,  both  as 
to  ihe  thing  and  manner,  as  hoimir  is  a 
^jirtuc,  2.  In  qiiale  tantuni,  which  ís 
to  predícate  accidentally,  boih  as  to  the 
thing  "and  ninnner,  as  John  is  afcholar. 
And,  3.  In  qiiale  quid,  or  in  quale  poft 
quid,  which  is  to  predícate  both  eíTen- 
tially  and  accidentally,  as  7Kan  is  ra- 
i  ion  al, 

PREDICTION,  pradiéiio,  the  foretelling 
of  whát  is  to  come,  either  by  divine  re- 
vphtion,  art,  or  conjeílure. 

PREDOMINANT,  pr^dominansy  that 
which  prevail?,  or  has  íome  íuperiority, 

,  over  another  thing. 

PllE-EMPTION,  praeniptio,  a  privilege 
autiently  allowed  the  king's  pourveyor,  to 
h^ve  the  fírft  buyiñg  of  -corn,  for 

.  the  king's  houQiold,  but  takea  away  by 
llat.  19  C?.r.  11. 

PREENING,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  aaion 
of  birds  dreíTmg  their  feathers,  to  enable 
them  to  güde  the  more  readily  ll,irough 
the  air,  ^c. 

For  this  purpofe  tbey  have  tv/o  peculiar 
glands  on  their  riirap,  which  ftcrete  an 
unduous  matter  into  a  bag  that  is  per- 
forated,  out  of  which  the  bird  occafion- 
ally  draws  it  wirh  its  bilí. 
PRE-EXÍSTENX'E,  pra  e.xipniiay  ihe 
ítate  of  a  thing  aflually  in  being  before 
another. 

PREFACE,  pro'faiio,  fomething  intro- 
diiólory  to  a  book,  to  inform  the  reader 
üf  the  deíign,  mcíhod,  &c:  ohferved 
th-^rtinj  and  genera  11  y  wb  ate  ver  is  r.e- 
ceflary  to  facilitate  the  underftanding  of 
a  book. 

Prtf.ic  n^;  Í8  a  peculiar  fpecíes  of  wrít- 
ing,  btring  neither  argumentation,  dif- 
couiTc,  narraiion,  ñor  apology. 
PREFECT,  py^je¿¡usy  in  antient  Rome, 
one  of  the  chicf  magiílrates  who  govérn- 
ed  in  the  abfence  of  ihe  kings,  confuís, 
and  emperors. 

This  power  was  greateft  under  the  em- 
peror?.  His  chitf  care  was  the  govcrn- 
inent  of  the  city,  taking  cognizance  of 
all  c.'imes  committed  therein,  and  within 
a  hundred  miles.  He  ju(1ged  capitalíy 
and  finnlly,  and  cven  prcllded  in  ihc  fe- 
nate.  He  had  the  fuperintendance  of  the 
provifions,  biHlding,  and  navigation. 
-  The  preftél  of  modern  Rome  diffeis  littie 
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fiom  the  antlent  prasfe6lns,  bis  auib» 
rity  only  extending  to  foriy  miles  round 
the  city, 

Prefect  of  the  pratorium^  prafeclus  pra. 
torii,  the  leader  of  the  pretorian  bands 
dcftined  for  the  emperor's  guards,  con* 
fifting,accordingtoDion,  of  10,000  raen» 
This  oíTicer,  according  10  Suetonius,  was 
initituted  by  Auguílus,  and  ufually  takcn 
from  among  the  knight?, 
By  the  favour  of  the  emperors  his  power 
gréw  very  confiderablci  to  reduce  which, 
Conítantine  divided  the  prefeSlure  of  the 
prictorium  inio  four  prefeílures,  and 
cach  of  thefe  again  he  fubdivided  into 
civil  and  military  departmenls,  thoiigh 
the  ñame  was  only  referved  to  him  who 
was  inveíted  with  the  civil  auihority, 
and  that  c/f^  comes  belli  given  him  who 
commanded  the  cohorts. 

PREFIX,  or  Affix,  in  grammar,  apar, 
ticle  added  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
either  to  diverfify  its  form,  or  loalierits 
fiejnification. 

PREGNANCY,  gra^idifas,  the  ftate  of  a 
woman  who  has  conceived,  or  is  with 
child.    See  the  arricies  Generation, 

CONCEPTION,  FOETUS,  &C, 

The  ftopping  of  the  menftrual  difcharge, 
is  the  firít  fign  of  pregnancy  j  then  i 
fwtlling  of  the  belLy,  in  a  globefe,  not 
irregular,  protuberant  figure  j  and  abcut 
the  twentieth  week  of  pregnancy,  the 
motion  of  the  foetus :  and,  indeed,  thi3 
ihotion  is  the  only  certain  fymptom,  hy 
which  a  living  footus  can  be  dillinguilh. 
ed  from  a  mole.  See  the  article  Mole. 
The  leveral  diforders  incident  lopreg- 
nant  women,  as  haemorrhages,  flatulec' 
cíes,  hasmorrhoids,  &c,  are  tieated  cf 
under  their  refpeílive  articles  Ha:m0R' 

RHACE,  FLATULENCY,  &C. 

But  more  efpecially  the  article  Abor- 
TION  ought  to  be  confulted,  where  the 
means  of  preventing  this  dangerous,  and 
but  too  often  fatal  accident,  are  partitu* 
larly  confidered. 

And  as  to  the  metlíods  of  delivery,  and 
the  treatment  both  of  the  moiher  anJ 
child  during  the  lime  of  lying-in,  ^c. 
they  may  be  found  under  the  ariicks 
Dei.ivery,  Infant,  Lochia,  Ly- 

INCÍ-IN  WaMEN. 

Negaiinje  PREGNANT,  In  law.  Seeths 
aiticle  Nec.ative. 

PREJU.DICE,  prajíidlcium,  does  not  mean 
a  judgment  Mier*^ly  as  prior  fo  another 
in  refpeól  of  time,  but  as  being  paíTcil 
before  the  things  were  dtdy  confidered 
ánd'  fully  underltood¿    Henee  prc)«(tice 
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js  fometiaies  called  anticípatíon,  and  a 
preconceived  opinión  j  and  makes  one  of 
the  many  caufes  of  error.    See  Error. 

PRELATE,  an  ecclefiaític  raifed  lo  íbme 
eminent  and  fiiperior  dignity  in  the 
churchj  as  biflíops,  archbiíliop?,  patri- 
archs,  ^c.    See  BíSHOP, 

PRELIMINARy,  in  general,  denotes 
fomethiug  to  be  examined  and  deier- 
niined,  before  an  aíFair  can  be  treated  of 
to  the  purpofe. 

The  preliminaries  of  peac?  coníift  chiefíy 
in  fettling  the  powers  of  embaíTadois, 
and  certain  points  in  difpute,  which  muít 
be  determined  previous  to  the  treaty 
itfelf.  See  the  articies  Em'bassador, 
Treaty, 

PRELUDE,  praludium,  in  mufic,  is  ufu- 
ally  a  flouriíli  or  irregular  air,  which  a 
mufician  plays  off-hnnd,  to  try  if  his  in- 
llrument  be  in  tune,  and  fo  leatl  him 
into  ihe  piece  to  be  played.  Very  often 
the  vvhole  band  in  the  orrheftra  run  a 
fevv  divifions,  to  give  the  tune. 

PREMÍSES,  or  pREMissEs,  pramijfay  in 
Jogic,  an  appellation  given  to  the  two 
fiiít  propofitions  of  afyllogifm,  as  going 
before,  or  ,preceding  the  conclufion,  See 
the  anide  Syllogism. 
Premifes  are  the  foundation  or  princi- 
pies of  our  reafoning  ;  which  being  ei- 
ther  felf-evident  or  demonftrative  propo- 
fition.s  the  truih  of  the  concluüon  is 
equally  evident. 

PREMISES,  in  law,  properly  fignifies  the 
Jand,  Gfí.  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  a  deed.    See  the  article  Deed. 

PREMISLAW,  a  city  of  Poland,  in  the 
province  of  Red  Ruífia,  fituated  no 
miles  fouih-eaft  of  Cracow:  eaft  long. 
la®,  north  lat.  49°. 

PREMIUM,  orPR^MiuM,  properly  fig- 
nifies a  reward  or  recompencej  but  it  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  a  mercaniile  fenfe  for 
the  fum  of  money  given  to  an  infurer 
whether  of  fliips,  houiés,  lives,  í^fc.  See 
the  article  Insurance, 
The  term  premium  is  alfo  applied  to 
what  is  given  for  a  thing  above  par,  or 
prime  coft:  thus  if  loitery- tickets  fell 
i^or  zos.  more  than  prime  coít,  or  the 
price  at  which  the  government  iíTued 
them,  this  20S.  is  cailed  a  premium.- 
Someallb  ufe  premium  in  a  fynonymous 
fenfe  vvith  bou nty.  See  BouNTY. 
A  lender  of  money  accepting  a  voluntary 
premium  from  the  borrowsr  oif  payment 
of  principal  and  intereft,  fliall  not  be 
within  the  ílatutes  againít  ufury,  See  the 
article  Usury, 
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PREMONSTRATENSES,   ín  churrh- 
hi(tory,  a  religious  order,  inílituted  by 
St.  Nürbtrt,  about  the  year  ijio, 
PREMOTÍON,  pramfio,  the  fame  wlth 
predetermination.    See  the  article  Pre- 

DETERMINATION. 

PREMUNIENTES,  in  law,  writs  dif- 
parched  to  the  biíhops,  to  cali  them  to 
parliament;  warning  them  to  bring  wiili 
them  the  deans  and  archdtaconst  one 
p5o¿tor  for  each  chapter,  and  two  for 
the  clergy  of  each  diocefe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle CONVOCATION. 

PREMUNIRE,  or  Premuniré,  in  law, 
is  taken  two  waysj  either  for  a  writ,  or 
for  the  oíFence  for  which  it  is  granted, 
Formerly  the  church  of  Reme  carried 
it&  pretended  right  of  fupremacy  to  fuch 
a  heiglit,  that  feveral  ílatutes  were  made 
to  chcck  and  reftrain  the  growing  power 
of  the  pope  ;  but  more  erpeciaüy  ílat, 
16  Rich.  II,  c.  5.  commonly  known  by 
the  ñame  of  the  ftatute  of  premunirt?, 
which  ordains  the  puniílimcnt  of  oífen- 
ders  on  this  ftatute  lo  be  this  :  that  they 
íhould  be  out  of  the  king's  protí-íffion, 
attached  by  their  bodies,  i.  e.  imprifoned 
at  the  king'^s  pleafure,  and  lofe  their 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels. 
Premuniré  is  now  chiefiy  ufed  for  the 
above  puniíhment,  which  is  incuned  not 
only  by  thofe  who  afiTert  the  pope*s  fu- 
premacy; but  alfo  by  thofe  who  rcfufe 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  oí  the 
king's  fupremacy,  Gfr. 
It  is  faid  no  perfon,  who  has  incurred  a 
premuniré,  can  bring  any  sólion  5  and 
a  writ  of  premuniré  lies  as  well  for  a 
party  grieved,  as  for  the  king  \  but  the 
laws  making  oífences  a  premuniré  are 
fo  very  fevere,  that  they  are  feidom  jjut 
in  execution. 
PRENANTHES,  in  botany,  a  g:enus  of 
the  fyngenefia-polygamia  sequalis  clafs  of 
plants,  the  compound  flow£r  cf  whicli 
is  not  imbricated,  but  confifts  of  five 
equal  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are 
monopetalous,  ligulated,  quadridentated, 
and  placed  in  a  finglecircle:  the  feeds 
are  fingle,  or  one  aftcr  each  ílower,  cor- 
dated,  and  contained  in  the  cup, 
PRENDER,  in  law,  fignifies  the  powec 
or  right  a  perfon  has  to  take  a  thing, 
before  it  is  ofTered. 

And  prender  de  barón,  lita'ally  fignifies 
to  take  a  hufband  ;  but  in  law  it  is  ufed 
as  an  exception,  to  difable  the  widow 
from  purfuing  an  appeal  of  murder, 
againft  onc  who  had  killcd  her  former 
huíband. 

jj  B  PRE- 
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PREKOMEN,  pranomen^  among  the  an- 
tient  Romans,  a  ñame  prefixed  to  their 
fáinily-name,  anfwering  to  our  chriftian 
ñame:  fiich  are  Caius,  Lucius,  Marcus. 

PRENOTION,  prafiottOf  a  piece  of  know- 
Jedge,  naturally  preceding  fome  other  5 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  antecedent; 
which  muíl  precede  that  of  the  confe- 
quent, 

PKEPARÍNG  MEDiciNies,  praparmiia 
medicaiíienta,  fuci)  as  prepare  the  morbid 
liumours,  and  difpofe  them  to  feparate 
from  the  healthy,  and  pafs  oíF  by  eva- 
cuation, 

Some  have  alfo  gíven  the  appellation  of 
preparing  veíTels,  ^a¡a  praparant'ta,  to 
the  rpermatic  veíTels.  See  the  anieles 
Generation  and  Spermatic. 

PREPARATION,/>rtf/.¿7r¿z//í7,  íu  mathe- 
jnatics,  fomething  preparatory  to  the  de- 
monftration  of  a  propofitíon,  Thus  if 
a  propofition  in  geometry  xs  to  be  de- 
monftrated,  the  preparation  confiíh  in 
drawing  certain  lines ;  and  if  a  propo- 
fitíon in  ariihmetic,  in  lome  computation 
to  be  previpuíly  made  to  come  at  the  de- 
monltration. 

Preparation,  in  pharmacy.  ^c,  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  managing  any 
medicine,  in  order  to  fit  ¡t  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  for  which  \%  is  intended. 
Thff  operations  which  go  by  thís  ñame 
^re  various,  as  deco¿\ion,  infufion,  caJ- 
c  nation,  fublimation,  ^c*  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Decoction,  ¿ff. 

Preparation,  in  anatomy,  the  art  of 
preferving  the  parts  of  animáis  for  ana- 
tómica! iifts  5  which  is  done  either  by 

,  drying  them  ihoroughly,  or  putling  them 
ín  a  proper  liquor, 

in  drying  parís  which  are  thick,  when 
the  weather  is  Wcjrm,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  prevent  pntrefaólioh,  fly-blows,  in- 
feóls,  ^r,  This  is  eafijy  done  by  the 
ufe  of  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of 
<wo  drachms  of  fublimate  to  a  pound  of 
fpirit:  the  pr*rt  íliould  be  moifteneJ with 
thís  liquor'  as  it  diiesj,  and  by  this  me- 
thod  the  body  of  a  c6iM  may  be  kept 
fafe  evep  in  fumm'er.,  Dried  prepara- 
tions  aré  apt  to  crack  and  moulder 
away  inkcepíng5  to  prevent  this  their 
furface  (Ijould^  be  covered  with  a  thick 
varniOi,  repe^ted  as  often  as  occafion 
faquires, 

Thoiiph  feveral  parts  prepared  dry  are 
iifefuL  yet  others  mu!Í  be  fo  managed 
35  to  be  always  flexible,  and  nearer  a  n^- 
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tural  ñate;  which  may  be  done  ín  a 
well  re6\ified  colourlefs  fpirit  of  wine,  10 
which  is  added  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fpirit  of  vi  triol  or  nitre.  When  thefe 
are  properly  mixed,  they  neither  change 
their  colour  ñor  the  confiftence  of  the 
parts,  except  where  there  are  lérous  or 
mucous  liquors  contained  in  them,  Thé 
brain,  even  of  a  young  child,  in  this 
mixture  grows  fo  fírm  as  to  admit  of 
gentle  handling,  as  do  alio  the  vitreous 
and  chryftaline  humours  of  the  eye.  The 
Jiquor  of  the  febaceous  glands  and  ibe 
femen,  are  coagulated  by  this  fpiiituous 
mixture  5  and  ¡t  heightens  the  red  colour 
of  the  inje¿l¡on  of  the  blocd-  veíTels,  Ib 
that  after  the  part  has  been  in  jt  a  little 
time,  feveral  veíTels  appear  which  were 
before  invifible.  If  you  will  compare 
thefe  effeéls  with  what  Ruyfch  has  faid 
of  his  balfam,  you  will  find  the  liquor 
above-mentioned  to  come  very  near  toit, 
The  proportion  of  the  two  Ipirits  muft 
be  changed  according  lo  the  part  pre- 
pared  :  for  the  brain  and  humours  of 
the  eye,  you  muft  put  two  drachms  of 
fpirit  of  nitre  to  one  pound  of  fpirit  of 
wine.  In  preferving  other  parts  which 
are  harder,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the 
acid  will  be  fufficient;  a  larger  quantity 
will  malee  bones  flexible,  and  cven  dií. 
folve  them.  The  part  thus  preferred 
íliould  be  always  kept  covered  wiih  the 
liquor,  therefore  great  care  Ihould  be 
taken  to  ílop  the  mouth  of  the  glaft 
with  a  waxed  cork  and  a  bladder  tied 
over  ¡t,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  ihe 
fpirit. 

Some  prefer  malt-fpirit  to  fpirit  of  wíne, 
becaufe  this  laft  is  apt  to  change  inio  a 
brown  colour  j  whereas  the  mali-fpiiit 
never  lofes  its  limpid  appearance. 

PREPENSED,  prapetjfusy  in  law,  denotes 
fore-thought :  thus  when  a  man  is  ílain 
upon  a  fudden  quarrel,  if  there  was  m- 
Jice  prepenfed  formerly  between  thera,  it 
makes  it  murder, 

PREPOSITION,  prapofiúoy  in  grammar, 
one  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  being  an  in- 
declinable particle  which  yet  ícrvÉs  10 
goyern  the  nouns  that  follow  itj  fucb 

.  .  as/»fr,  pra,  propter\  and  through,  for, 

'   with,  &c.  ' 

F.  Buííier  allows  it  to  be  only  a  modiii- 
cative  of  a  p&rt  of  fpeech,  ferving  to  cir- 
cumtlaniiate  a  l*)Oun, 

PREPOSITUS  'Villa:,  fometimes  denota 
the  chief  officcr  of  the  king  ín  a  town, 
manor,  or  village,    In  anticnt  rccordj. 
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be  was  no  more  than  the  Iord*s  bailifF; 

he  is  alfo,  in  later  wiiters,  the  conftable 

or  petty  conftable. 
PREPÜCE,  prapuiium,  in  anatomy,  the 

foreíkin;  being  a  prolongation  of  the 

cutis  of  the  penis,  covering  the  glans. 

See  the  article  Penis. 
PREROGATIVE,  prarogatinja,  a  pre- 

eminence  which  onc  perfon  has  over 

another. 

PrerogativE  of  ihe  ktng,  frarogativa 
regís,  that  power  which  the  king  hath, 
not  only  over  olher  peribns,  bul  over  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  the  common  law,  in 
right  of  his  crown. 

Such  as,  that  he  may  pardon  a  perfon 
condemned  to  die,  that  the  king's  perfon 
is  fubjeft  to  no  man's  fuit,  his  poíreífions 
cannot  he  taken  from  him  by  any  vio- 
lence,  his  goods  are  fubjeél  to  no  tribute, 
ñor  deftrainable,  ^c. 
Prerogative  court,  a  court  belong- 
ing  to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
wherein  vvills  are  proved  and  admini- 
lliations  granted  that  belong  to  the  arch- 
biftiop  by  his  prerogative;  that  is,  where 
the  party,  at  his  death,  had  five  pounds, 
or  iipwards,  out  of  the  dioceíe  where  he 
died,  and  within  the  archbiíhop's  pro- 
vince.  See  Will,  Probate,  &c. 
All  citations  and  decrees  run  in  the  arch- 
biftiop's  ñame. 

This  court  is  kept  in  the  common-hall  in 
Do6lors-commons,  in  the  afternoon,  next 
day  after  the  Arches.  The  judge  is  at- 
tended  by  the  regifter,  who  fets  down 
the  a£ls  of  the  court,  keeps  records,  ori- 
ginal wiHs,  &c,  It  is  called  the  prero- 
gative-office,  now  kept  in  Deans-court, 
London. 

The  archbiíhop  of  York  hath  alfo  the 
üke  court,  called  his  cxchequer. 
PRESA,  in  the  italian  mufic,  a  chara6ler 
or  mark  íhewing  when  and  where  a  per- 
former  in  a  concert  is  lo  begin  to  fing  or 
play  :  but  in  particular,  in  fugues  or 

canons,  itis  thus  marked  +  over  the  note 
at  which  the  fecond  part,  which  is  to 
follow  or  imítate  the  firlt,  muít  begin. 
If  the  mark  be  repeated  a  fecond  time, 
it  is  to  íhew  the  place  where  the  third 
part  muft  begin,  to  imita  te  the  fecond  5 
and  fo  on  through  all  the  parts, 
PRESAGE,  prafagiuiHy  in  antiquity,  de-' 
notes  an  augury,  or  fign  of  fome  future 
cvent;  which  was  chiefly  taken  from  the 
flight  of  birds,  the  entrails  of  viélims, 

See  Augury  and  Aruspíces, 
Among  phyficianS;  the  lerm  prefage  is 


fometimes  ufed  for  prognoftic.fign ,  Ste 
the  article  Prognostic, 

PRESBURG,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  a 
large  city,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Da- 
nube,  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Vienna:  eall 
long.  17®  30',  norih  lat.  i}.g®  20'. 

PRESBYS,  m  ornithology,  a  ñame  by 
which  fome  have  called  the  regulus  cri- 
ftatus,  or  golden  crowned  wren. 

PRESBYTA,  cr^Ecr^tmjí,  in  optics,  a  per- 
fon  whofe  eyes  being  fiat,  can  fee  diltant 
obje£\s  dittinétiy,  but  thofe  near  con- 
fuíedly ;  which  defeél  of  fight  got  this 
appellation,  becaufe  oíd  people  are  natu«> 
rally  fubjefl  to  it. 

Spe£laclcs,  or  convex  glaíTes,  are  the 
only  remedy  for  this  defeíl  5  fur  if  thefe 
are  well  fiited  to  the  degree  of  flatnefs  of 
the  eyes,  they  caufe  the  rays  of  light  to 
converge  in  fuch  a  manner  from  near  ob- 
jeóls,  as  to  make  them  fall  exafliy  on 
the  relina,  and  thercby  produce  dillinéí: 
vifion.  See  the  artxle  Vision. 
PRESBYTER,  in  tlie  primitive  chriftían 
church,  an  eider,  one  of  the  fecond  or- 
der  of  ecciefiaftics }  the  other  two  being 
bifliops  and  deacons.  See  the  articles 
BisHOP  and  Deacon. 
Preíbyler,  or  eider,  is  a  word  borrowed 
from  the  greek  tranflation  of  the  oíd  tefta- 
raent,  where  it  commonly  íignifies  ruler 
or  governor;  it  being  a  note  of  office 
anddignity,  not  of  age,  and  in  this  fenfe 
bifliops  are  fometimes  called  preíbyters  in 
the  new  teftament-  The  preíbyters  might 
baptize,  preach,  confecrate  and  admini- 
íler  the  euchariít  in  the  biíhop^s  abfence, 
jn  his  prefence,  if  he  auihorized  and 
deputed  them;  and  the  bifliops  did  fcarce 
any  thing  in  the  government  of  the 
church  without  theiradvice,  confent  and 
amicable  concurrence. 
The  grand  difpute  between  the  follow- 
ers  cf  ihe  geneva  and  román  difcipÜne  ¡s 
about  the  famenefs  and  diíftrence  of 
preíbyters  and  bilhops  at  ihe  time  of  the 
apofties. 

PRESBYTERIANS,  a  (efl  of  proteftants, 
fo  called  from  their  maintai.)ing  that  the 
government  of  the  church  appointed^in 
the  new  tcítament  was  by  preíbyteries  ; 
that  is,  by  minifters  and  ruling  elders, 
aíTociated  for  its  government  and  diíbi- 
pline. 

The  prtíbyterians  aíHrm,  that  there  is 
no  order  in  the  church  as  eftabliíhed  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoítles,  fuperior  to  that 
of  preíbyters;  that  all  minifters.  being 
^mbaílAdors  of  Chrift^  are  ecj^ual  by  their 
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commiíTion  }  and  that  eider  or  preíbyter, 
and  biíhop  are  the  fáme  in  ñame  and 
office  :  íor  which  tliey  alledge,  ABs  xx, 

The  oniy  difference  betwéen  them  ánd 
the  church  of  Eogland,  relates  to  difci- 
pline  and  chuich  governinent.  Their 
higheft  aficnibly  is  a  fynod,  whích  may 
be  provincial,  nafional,  or  aenuirienical  j 
and  they  allow  of  appeals  from  inferior 
to  íuperior  aíTcmbliííS  ;  according  to  ASls 
XV,  a,  6,  22,  ^3.  The  next  aflembly 
is  compoíe^l  oFa  niimbcr  of  niínifters  and 
elders,  í-líociated  for  governiñg  the 
churcbes  within  certliin  bounds.  This 
authoríty  they  foupd  iipon  ,-¿¿í7/ xi.  30. 
ASs  XV.  4,  6,  ^c.  The  iowéft  of  their 
affemblies  or  preíbyteries,  confifts  of  the 
ininiftcr  and  elders  óf  a  congi'egaiion 
who  have  power  to  cire  before  them  ány 
membei*,  and  to  admonifli,  ¡nftruíl,  re- 
buke'and  fufpend  liim  from  the  eiicharift. 
They  have  alfo  a  deacon,  yvhofe  ofHce  is 
to  take  ca'ré  of  the  poor. 
The  ordinaiion  of  their  mínifters  is  by 
prayer,  faíling,  and  impofi'tion'  of  the 
hands  of  the  prefbytery.  This  is  now 
the  difcipline  oí  the  church  of  Scotland. 

PRESCíENCE,  in  theclogy,  fore-know- 
ledge,  or  the  knovvledge  which  God  has 
cf  ev^ents  -before  tliey  come  to  paf?. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  law,  is  a  right  or 
title  acquired  by  ufe  and  time,  infroduced 
for  aíTuring  the  propeity  of  effeíls,  in 
favour  of  perfons  vvho  have  for  a  certain 
tir.ie  had  them  in  their  poífefllon.  Pre- 
fcription  Jins  been  called,  a  penalty  im- 
pofed  by  the  laws  upon  negügence  ;  biit 
ihe  law  of  prefcription  dees  not  puniíh 
the  indolence  of  proprietors,  but  only 
ínterprcts  their  fiience  for  their  confent  5 
prefuming  that  a  man  who  negleé\s  to  af- 
fert  his  right  for  a  feries  of  years,  gives 
it'iip.  In  ihe  corhmon  law,  prefcription 
is  ufually  underñood  of  a  poíTeífion  from 
time  immemorial,  or  beyond  the  memory 
of  man  :  but  in  the  civil  law,  and  even 
in  our  common  law,  there  are  prefcrip- 
tions  of  a  much  fliorter  date.  See  the 
ariiclíf  FossESSiON. 
Thi:  things  a  perfon  may  make  litle  to 
by  preforipiion  are,  a  fair,  market,  toli, 
way,  water,  rent,  common,  park,  war- 
ren,  fmnchiie,  court-lect,  waifs,  eftra>s; 
Eff.  There  is  likevvife  a  prefcription 
agninÍT  aSlions  and  ílatutes  :  thus  by  the 
31  Eii'/.  r.  I,  ir  i«;  o'dained  that  all  ac- 
ción?, ^c.  ilt.u  are  broh'ght  up'on  ftatutes, 
the  penalty  wiieiecf  btlóngs  to  the  king, 
^a|l      brooght  wiihin  two  years  afier 


the  ofFence  is  committed,  or  íhall  ]^ 
void.  By  our  ftatutes  alfo,  a  judge  or 
clerk  conviéled  of  falíe  entering  of  pleas 
^c.  may  be  fued  within  two  years  j  bul 
the  crime  of  maintenance  or  embracery 
whereby  perjury  is  committed  by  a  jury' 
muft  be  profecuted  within  fix  days,  or 
otherwife  the  parties  prefcribe.  See  the 
attides  Limitation  and  Action. 

Prescription,  in  medicine,  is  theaííign. 
ing  a  proper  and  adequate  remedy  to  3 
difeafe,  from  an  examination  of  itsfymp. 
toms,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  vir. 
(ues  and  efFe6\s  of  the  materia  medica. 
Quincy  gives  the  foUowing  dirpéiions  in 
relátion  to  prefcriptions.  In  al!  chronic 
cafes,  medicines  are  to  be  contrived  a> 
near  to  a  diet,  as  poflible,  and  ihere. 
fore  the  common  drinks  and  foods  are  ta 
bfi  medicated  as  far  as  they  wil]  adniií, 
and  the  cafe  requirés.  But  in  acutecafei, 
whích  are  gcnerally  dangerous,  all  aíll. 
Hañce  muft  be  called  in  that  can  be  had, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  tliecafej 
and  as  medicines  ol  eíficacy  are  here 
made  ufe  of,  they  are  moíl  íafely  diftri- 
buted  into  boles  or  draughts,  in  order 
that  the  dofe  may  be  afcertained  to  thi 
greateft  exa6lnéfs,  efpecially  where  opiates 
are  ufed  ;  care  is  here  to  be  taken  to  h 
all  the  helps  to  co-operate  together,  ío 
that  they  may  not  interfere  with  each 
oiher  :  thus  a  bole  or  a  powder  mayfcs 
given  every  three,  four,  or  fix  hoius, 
with  a  draught,  jnlep,  or  any  oiher 
liquid  form  afier  it ;  and  herein  may  be 
dropt  fpirits,  linélures,  of  thelike 
intentioii,  and  alfo  into  their  common 
drink :  and  the  night-dofes,  or  oiheri, 
¡f  neceíTary,  may  be  ¡oined  with  an  opi- 
ate  :  externáis,  if  necefiary,  may  slio 
be  ordered  at  the  fame  timej  and  if  bli- 
fters  are  applied,  as  they  frequenily  o:* 
cafion  ftranguries  and  heat  of  urin?, 
emulfions  may  come  in  for  comni&n 
drin'^,  Known  medicines  íliould be dií- 
giiifed  as  much  as  poíTible,  and  all  ex- 
temporaneous  medicines  be  contrived, 
ribt  only  with  all  the  elegance  and  plea- 
fantnefs  poflible,  but  alfo^'ntothe  fmallea 
dofes  they  are  capable  of :  thus  draiiglMs 
to  grown  perfons  ought  never  to  exceed 
four  ounces,  and  to  be  feldom  abovc 
three,  and  boles  ought  feldom  to  sveigh 
above  two  drams.  But  the  moft  general 
and  necefiary  rule  in  all  cafes  is,  10  an- 
fwer  the  end  by  as  few  medicines  as 
poffible,  and  never  to  make  a  cure  worle 
than  the  difeafe. 

PKE6ENCE,  prafentia,  a  term  of  reía- 

lian 
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tíon  ufed  in  oppofition  to  abfence,  and 
fignit'ying  the  exifttnce  of  a  perfon  in  a 
certain  place,  or  the  (late  of  a  perfon 
confidered  as  co-exift¡ng  with  another. 
lo  ihis  íenfe,  an  obligation  is  faid  to  be 
pafi'ed  in  prefence  of  a  notary  and  wit- 
neí^es.  At  the  breaking  open  the  feal 
of  a  minor  or  abfent  perfon,  the  pre- 
fence-of  a  lubftitute  ¡s  neceíTary:  vvhere 
a  fuperior  magiftrate  is  prefent,  it  fome- 
times"  takes  avvay  the  power  of  an  infe- 
It  has  been  held,  that  the  prefence 
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of  ene  feoffee  may  ferve  for  all  the  reít. 

PRESENSANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  twenty- 
eiglu  miles  north  of  Naples« 

PRESENT,  prafe?is,  in  grammar,  the 
fiift  tenfe  of  a  verb,  expreíTing  the  pre- 
fent time,  or  that  fometbing  is  now  per- 
forming;  as  /cribo,  I  write,  oram  writ- 
ing,    See  the  article  Tense. 

PRESENTATION,  in  law,  the  aft  of  a 
patrón  offering  his  clerk.  to  be  inílituted 
in  a  benefice  of  his  gift,  the  fame  being 
void, 

All  perfons  that  have  ability  to  make  a 
purchafe  orgrant,  may  alfo  prefent  to 
vacant  benences  in  their  gift;  though 
where  a  clergyman  is  patrón  of  a  church, 
he  cannot  prefent  himfelf ;  but  may  pray 
to  be  admitted  by  the  biíhop,  and  the 
admiíTion  íhall  be  efFeólual,  An  infant 
of  any  age  may  alfo  prefent  in  his  own 
ñame  ;  but  a  prefentation  by  a  femé  co- 
vert,  muft  be  in  the  ñame  of  both  huf- 
band  and  vvife.  As  coparceners  make 
but  ene  patrón,  ihey  are  either  to  prefent 
jointly,  or  the  eldeft  may  prefent  firft, 
and  tb'i  reft  in  their  turn.  ^oint-tenants 
muft  alfo  join  in  a  preíRítation  5  and 
when  a  corporation  prefents,  it  muft  be 
under  their  common  feal.  Aliens  born 
and  pspifts  cannot  prefent  to  benefices, 
xvhichare  prefented  to  by  the  univerfities  5 
but  a  popiíh  recufant  may  grant  his  pa- 
tronage  to  another,  who  may  prefent 
where  there  is  no  fraud. 
A  patrón  may  revoke  his  prefentation 
befare  inítitution,  but  not  afterwards  t 
and  a  right  of  prefenting  to  the  next  avoi- 
dance  of  a  church,  wheiher  granted  by 
will  or  deed,  will  pafs  j  but  a  prefenta- 
tion whilft  the  church  is  full,  is  judged 
void. 

PRESENTELE,  the  clerk  prefented  to  a 
benefice  by  the  patrón.    See  the  article 

PRESENTATION. 

PRESENTMENT,  in  law,  a  denuncia- 
.  tion  of  ¡urors,  ór  a  juílice  of  the  peace, 
or  other  officers,  without  any  informa- 
tion  of  an  oífence  inquirable  by  the  court. 


to  which  ít  is  prefented  ;  or  it  may  ber 
faid  to  be  an  information  made  by  the 
jury  in  a  court  before  a  jndge,  who  has 
au.thoriiy  to  punifli  any  offence  commit- 
ted  contrary  to  law  j  and  it  is  yvhat  the 
grand  jury  fínds  and  prefents  to  the  court, 
without  any  bilí  of  indi51ment  d.elivered  : 
yet  it  is  aftervyards  "reduced  into  the  fonn 
of  an  indiílment.^  A  prefentment  is 
drawn  up  in  a  fliort  note  by  the  jurors, 
as  an  inítruflion  to  draw  the  indi61ment 
by  it ;  and  prefentments  are  made  by 
juftices  of  the  peace,  in  their  fetTions  of 
ofFences  againft  ftatutes,  in  order  to  their 
puniíliraent  in  the  fupevior  courts  ;  and 
alfo  in  courts-leet  and  courts-baron,  be- 
fore the  ílewards  thereof  j  as  likewife  by 
conftables,  church-wardens,  furveyors  of 
highways,  &c.  of  matters  belonging  to 
their  refpeflive  offices, 
AJfize  of  darrein  Presentmenjt.  See  ih? 

article  Quare. 
PRESENTS,  in  law,  the  fame  with  benc- 
volences,  or  free  gifts;  efpecially  thofe 
given  by  the  clergy,  or  the  ftates  of  the 
realm,  to  the  king. 
PRESEPE,  cr  Príesepe,  in  aftronomy, 
the  ñame  given  to  three  nebulous  ftars  in 
the  breaft  of  cáncer,    See  Cáncer. 
PRESERVATION,  in  general,  denotes 
the  art  of  preferving  things  in  a  ftate  of 
perfedlion  5  or,  at  leaft,  from  being  fo 
jar  corrupted  and  fpoiled,  as  to  be  no 
longer  ufeful. 

Animal  fubftances  are  preferved^^by  cur- 
ing,  pickling,  drying,  or  cbemtcal  pre- 
paration.  See  the  articles  Cüring, 
Pickle,  Preparation, 
For  the  method  of  preferving  corn  in 
granaries,  fee  CoRN  and  Granary. 
Fruits  may  be  long  preferved  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  fírít  well  faturated"  with  the  íkins 
and  tinging  paits  of  thofe  fruiísj  and 
many  may  be  tolerably  preferved  in  per- 
feflly  fermented  liquor^  which  genérate 
no  more  air.  The  more  folid  vegetable 
fubftances  may  be  preferved  by  gentíy 
drying  in  the  fun,  íhade,  or  other  flack 
heat.  Thus  peas  or  beans  may  be  dried 
young  in  a  ílack  oven  in  their  proper  fea* 
fouj  and  may  afterwards  be  boiled  in 
the  winter,  and  will  eat  young  and  ten- 
der, as  if  juft  gathered.  The  ways  cf 
preferving  fruits,  both  dry  and  moift, 
with  fugar,  are  now  univerfally  known  ; 
and  there  are  in  the  feveral  ways  many 
fecrets  in  the  hands  of  particular  artifts, 
which  it,,  would  be  well  to  have  gene- 
raliy  known.  See  the  article  Fruit. 
As  for  the  mcthods  of  curing  and  pre- 

feiving 
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íervíng  vegetable  ¡uices  and  liquors  by 
deco^^ion,  ¡ní'piflation,  fermentation,  cla- 
rification,  matching,  &c,  See  Decoc- 
tion;^  Inspissating,  &ff.  . 
PRESERVATIVE,  among  phyficíans,  de- 
notes a  medicine  taken  by  way  of  pre- 
caution;  or,  to  fecure  a  man  from  a 
difeafe  that  threatens  him. 
The  principal  prefervatives,  according 
to  Boerhaave,  are  abftinence,  quiet, 
drinking  warm  water  j  and,  after  this, 
a  gentle  and  contínued  motion  till  the 
firlt  appearance  of  fweat;  then  a  pro- 
found  fleep,  the  body  being  well  co- 
vered. 

In  the  time  of  a  plague,  prefervatives 
are  very  neceíTary  againft  the  contagión 
of  the  air. 

Generous  wines,  cardiacs,  and  fudorí- 
fics,  are  alfo  poweríu!  prefervatives, 

PRESIDENT,  prafes,  an  officer  created 
or  eleóted  to  prefide  bver  a  company,  in 
contradiftin^ion  to  the  other  members, 
who  are  called  refidents. 
The  lord  prefident  of  the  cóuncil  ís  the 
fourth  great  officer  of  the  crown,  as  an- 
tient  as  king  John,  v;hen  he  was  ftiled 
conciliariiis  capitalis.  His  office  is  to 
attend  on  the  king,  propofe  bufinefs  at 
the  council  table,  and  report  the  tranfac- 
tions  there  to  the  king.  See  Council. 
The  lord  prefident  of  the  coi\ri  of  feílion, 
ín  Scotland,  is  the  firft  of  the  fiíí^n  lords, 
who  prefides  in  that  aug'uíl  aífembly, 
which  is  the  fiipreme  court  of  jufticc  in 
thatkingdom.    See  Session. 

PRESIDIAL,  a  bench  of  ¡udges  eftabliHi- 
ed  in  the  feveral  cities  of  France,  to  judge 
iiltimately  of  all  the  caufes  brought  be- 
fore  them  by  way  of  appeal  from  the 
fubaltern  ¡udges. 

The  edi6l  ot  1551  eftabliíhes  prefidíals 
thus:  I.  That  ihey  may  judge  defini- 
tively  to  the  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
livres,  or  ten  livres  per  annum.  a.  To 
the  fum  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
livres  by  provifion. 

PRE8IDII,  a  fmall  territory  in  Italy,  on 
the  coaíl  of  Tufcany,  called  State  del 
prefiíüiy  or  the  garrifons;  confiíling  of 
feveral  towns  garrifoned  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  of  w^hich  the  chief  are  Orbitello, 
Porto  Hercole,  and  Telamón. 

PRESS,  prelum,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  a 
niachine  of  wood,  or  íron,  ferving  to 
fqueeze  any  body  very  clofe.  Thus,  let 
AB  píate  CCX.  fig.  2,  be  a  cheere-prefí; ; 
where  CE,  FG,  are  levers  moveable 
aboutthe  points,  D,  E,  F,  G,  by  apply- 
ing  the  hand  at  C  5  S,  the  üone,  or 
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weight ;  and  H,  the  cheefe  to  be  preífd' 
Now  ifCD=:5,  DE  =  2,  FGzz¿ 
GH-a,  FR=i,  FH  =  4.5  then  in 
the  lever  CE,  D  is  the  fulcrum.  Cali 
the  power  at  C  i ;  then  the  forcé  at  E  or 
F  is  |.  And  in  the  lever  F  G,  whofe 
fulcrum  is  G,  if  the  power  at  F  be  i,  the 
forcé  at  R  is  5  and  thercfore  the  power 
at  C  is  to  the  weight  S,  as  1  to  |  x  |, 
or  3,  Alfo  the  weight  of  the  ftone  at  R  is 
tothe  preíTure  at  H,  as  2  to  5,  or  i  to^Jj 
and  the  power  at  C  is  to  the  preíTure  at 
H,  as  1  to  3  X  |,  or  7  i. 
PreíTes  ufually  confift  of  fix  pieces ;  two 
flat  fmooth  planks,  between  which  the 
things  to  be  preíTed  are  laid;  two  fcrews 
or  worms  faítened  to  the  lowerplask, 
and  paffing  thro'  two  boles  in  the  upperj 
and  two  nuts  in  form  of  an  S,  that  íerve 
to  drive  the  upper  plank,  which  is  move- 
able, againft  the  lower  which  is  fixed, 
PrelTes  ufed  for  expreíTing  liquors  are  ín 
moft  refpe6ls  the  fame  with  the  common 
preíTes,  only  the  under  plank  is  perfo. 
rated  with  a  great  number  of  holes  for 
the  juice  to  run  through,  Others  have 
only  one  fcrew  or  arbor,  pafling  through 
the  middle  of  the  moveable  plank,  which 
defcends  into  a  kind  of  fquare  box,  full 
,of  holes,  througb  which  the  juicesfioff, 
as  the  arbor  is  turned. 
But  that  the  reader  may  be  cnabled  to 
form  a  more  diftinél  idea  of  thefe  prelTes, 
we  íhall  give  a  draught  of  the  common 
and  great  wine  prefs  ufed  for  fqueezing 
the  juice  out  of  grapes, 
A  B  (píate  CCIX.  fig.  i.)  is  the  bafeor 
pedeftal  aoÉ other  fupporters  of  the  cora' 
mon  wine-prefs.  C,  C,  the  cheek?, 
which  are  upright  beams,  the  lower  ex- 
iremities  of  which  are  funk  in  the  earth, 
where  they  are  ílrongly  fixed  by  croís- 
bars  and  mafonry  :  they  are  traverfed  at 
top  by  two  beams,  the  lowermoft  ot 
which  is  the  nur,  or  receptacle  of  the 
fcrew.  D  is  the  fcrew  with  its  wheel. 
E  the  bearer,  or  large  piece  of  timberon 
which  the  wheels  relt,  in  order  to  íink 
the  beams  croíTmg  the  planks  that  cover 
the  grapes,  F.  G,  G,  the  maye,  or 
planks  on  which  the  grapes  are  difpofed, 
in  order  to  be  fqúeézed :  thefe  planks  are 
cut  in  notches,  to  receive  the  liqucrand 
convey  it  to  a  veíTel  appropriated  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  maye  is  fupported  on  a 
maífive  work  of  mafonry.  H  is  the 
wheel  that  ferves  to  forcé  down  the  fciw 
and  bearer  upon  the  grapes,  which  are 
laid  upon  the  maye  in  a  iquarcheaps 
this  it  does  by  winding  oíF  the  cord  ^ro\n 

ihe 
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the  wheel  of  the  fcrew  D,  by  which 
means  the  ícrew  and  ihe  bearer  E,  are 
preíTed  down  upon  ihc  grapes,  whicU 
are  ufually  covered  vvith  crois-beams 
rcared  above  each  other.  I  is  a  leather- 
pipe,  terminating  in  two  wooden  tubes, 
for  conveyins;  the  wlne  from  one  piece  lo 
aiiother.  K  is  a  large.  bellows  to  agitóte 
the  wine  when  it  has  fcitled  into  an  even 
furface  in  both  veflels.  L  the  íame  bel- 
lows in  proftie.  M  is  a  iarge  fountain, 
which  affords  a  íjuick  flpw.  And  N  is 
a  ftopple  to  clófe  ihe  vefiel  newly  filled, 
and  prevent  the  wine  from  riinning  over, 
iipon  withdrawing  the  wooden  tobe. 
AB  {ibid.  ñg,  2.)  reprefents  the  bafe 
and  other  fupports  of  the  jgieat  wine- 
prefs;  C,  C,  ihe  cheeks,  or  fide- 
beams  j  D,  D,  great  beams,  two  in 
ilumber  at  leaft,  and  frequently  four,  or 
cvcn  íix  ;  the  fcrew  j  F,  the  nut  of 
the  prefs  j  G,  the  wheeí,  which,  by 
the  help  of  five  or  fix  inen,  turns  the 
fcrew  j  and  H,  the  cage,  which  is  an 
alíemblage  of  feveral  (trong  pieces  of 
timber  formed  into  a  fquare,  and  lined 
with  mafonry  wíthin.  This  cage  is  teil 
feet  long,  and  four  and  an  half  broad 
on  each  fide,  and  may  be  either  t'aifed 
out  of,  or  funk  into  ihe  pit  of  mafon- 
work  1 5  from  whetjce  it  is  exhibited  as 
afcending  in  the  figure  referred.  It  üfu- 
ally  weighs  three  thoufand  poundsj  and 
being  fufpended  in  the  manner  reprefent- 
ed,  forms,  in  conjun6lion  with  the  fcrew, 
a  leverof  an  ilnmenfe  forcé  for  fqueezing 
down  a  bearer  upoh  grapes  placed  upon 
the  maye  K,  as  in  the  former  figure. 
See  the  article  WiNB. 
As  to  cyder-preíTes,  the  beft  and  leaft 
chargenhle,  is  that  called  the  box- prefs 
(ibid.  fig,  3,)  with  which  you  may 
íqueeze  applesj  pears,  grapes,  or  any 
oiherfruit,  to  make  wríne,cyder,  perryjor 
veijuice  :  for  as  one  end  of  the  box  ter- 
minales in  a  nióveablé  beam,  which  is 
worked  by  a  wheel  and  a  fcrew  in  the 
\ifual  manner  j  fo  there  are  boles  in  the 
fide  of  the  box,  ihrough  which  the  jliice 
flows  by  a  fpout  into  the  veíTel  defigned 
to  receiVe  it.  See  the  article  Cyder. 
The  olive-prefs  has  becn  already  defcrib- 
ed  under  the  article  Olí  Ve. 
The  prefs  ufed  by  joiners  to  keep  clofe 
the  pannels,  fifr.  of  wainfcot,  confifts 
of  two  fcrews,  and  two  pieces  of  wood 
four  or  five  inches  fquare,  and  two  or 
three  f;et  long,  whereof  the  holes  at  the 
two  endg  ferve  for  nuts  to  the  fcrews. 
The  prefs  ufed  by  inlayers,  refembles 
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the  ¡oiners-prefs,  only  the  pieces  of  wood 
are  thicker,  and  only  one  of  them  move- 
able  j  the  other,  wiiich  is  in  form  of  a 
treíTel,  being  fuílained  by  two  Iegaj©¡ned 
into  ¡t  at  each  end. 

This  fei-ves  for  fawing  and  cleaving  of 
wood  required  in  m.irquctry.  See  the  ár- 
ticle  Marquhtry. 
The  foundt-rs  piefs  is  a  ílrong  fquare 
frame,  confilting  cf  four  pieces  of  wood 
firmly  ¡oined  rogethcr  with  tenon?, 
It  is  of  varíous  fizes :  two  of  them  are 
required  to  each  mould,  at  the  two  ex- 
tremes whereof  they  are  placed  j  fo  as 
that,  by  driving  wooden  wedges  between 
the  mould  and  fides  of  the  prefs,  the  two 
parts  of  the  mould  for  the  metal  may  be 
pre-ÍTed  clofe  together.  See  Fo  under  y. 
The  book-binders-prefs  confiíls  of  two 
large  wooden  cheeks  joined  by  two  Itrong 
wooden  fciews  j  which,  being  turned  by  an 
iroh-bar,  draw  together  or  let  afunder  the 
cheeksat pleafure.  See Bcok-binding» 
The  cheeks  are  placed  flat  on  a  wooden 
ftand,  in  form  of  a  cheft,  into  which  tha 
cuttings  fall,  A-fide  of  the  cheeks  are 
two  pieces  of  wood  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  fcrews,  ferving  to  direft  the 
cheeks.  Upon  the  cheeks  is  the  íhaft  or 
futt,  to  which  the  cutting  knife  is  faften- 
ed  by  a  fcrew  which  has  its  key  to  dif- 
mount  it  on  cccafion, 
The  íhaft  confiíls  of  feveral  parts ;  a 
wooden  fcrew,  which,  catchíng  within 
the  nut  of  the  two  feet  thát  fuííaín  it, 
brings  the  knife  to  the  paper,  which  is 
faftened  in  the  prefs.  This  fcréw,  which 
is  pietty  long,  has  two  direflories,  which 
refembltí  thofe  of  the  fcrew  of  the  cheeks» 
To  make  the  Ihaft  ílide  fquare,  that  foot 
of  the  íhaft  where  the  knife  is  not  ñxeJ, 
has  a  kind  of  groove  diieíled  by  a  thrcad 
faftened  along  one  of  the  cheeks.  Laílly, 
the  knife  is  a  piece  of  íteel  fix  or  feven 
inches  long,  pointed  a-U)p,  and  fquare 
all  the  reft. 

The  prefs  ufed  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
tory  is  a  large  wooden  machine,  ftrvii»g 
to  prefs  cloaths,  ftrges,  &c,  to  render 
them  fmoolh,  and  give  them  a  glofs. 
S?e  píate  CCX,  fig.  4.  where  N  D  is  a 
prefs  with  an  ii  on-fcrew,  and  K  E  a  prefs 
with  a  wooden  fcrew. 
The  principal  parts  of  this  machine  are 
the  cheeks  of  ihe  pref^,  marked  A,  A, 
&V.  the  nut,  in  which  the  bjK  is  ñxcd, 
nvarked  B,  Bj  the  windlas,  G;ian 
iron-fcrfw,  t)j  a  wooden- fcrew,  E  j-  a 
fcmale-fciew,  or  box,  to  receivc  the 
m-le  one,  Fj  ihc  btd  to  lay  ihc  fold- 
15  C  cd 
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eí\  ílufF  on,  K ;  an  iron-Iantern,  L  ; 
and  a  \voo>sn  one,  M  j  andN,  the  íluff 
in  the  prefs. 

The  prefs  for  linnens,  filies,  Gf¿-.  ís  cal- 
led  a  Cileniier.    See  Calender. 
For  the  rolling  and  printing- prefs,  fee 
the  anide  Printing. 
PRESSING,  in  the  manufaflures,  ís  ihe 
violently  fqiieczing  a  cloth,  íluíF,  ^c» 
to  render  it  fnooth  and  gloíTy. 
There  are  two  methods  of  prellíng,  viz. 
cold  or  hot. 

As  to  the  former,  or  cold  prefling,  after 
the  ÍlufF  has  been  fcoured,  fulled,  and 
fhorn,  it  is  folded  fquare  in  equal  plaits, 
and  a  íkin  of  vellum,  or  pafteboard,  put 
between  each  plait.  Gver  the  whole  is 
laid  a  fq.iiare  wooden  plank,  añd  fo  put 
into  the  prefs ;  which  ís  fcrewed  dovvn 
tight  by  means  tf  a  leven  After  ¡t  has 
lain  a  fuíikient  time  in  the  prefs,  they 
lake  it  üut,  removing  the  páfteboards, 
and  iay  it  up  to  kt'ep. 
Some  only  lay  the  ftuff  on  a  firm  table, 
afícr  pl.^ting  and  pafteboording,  covtr 
ihe  whole  vviih  a  woodtn  plank,  and 
load  it  wiih  a  j  roper  weight. 
The  method  of  prefling  hot  is  this : 
When  the  ftufl'  has  receivcd  the  above 
preparations,  it  is  fprinkled  a  little  with 
water,  foinelimes  gum  water,  then  plait- 
fd  equally,  and  bwiween  each  iwo  plaits 
are  put  leaves  of  paOeboard;  and  between 
every  fixth  or  f;;venih  plait,  as  well  as 
üver  the  wbole,  an  iron  or  brafs-plate 
well  heated  in  a  kind  of  furnace,  This 
done,  it  is  laid  iipon  the  prels,  and  for- 
<lbly  fcrewed  down. 

Under  ibis  prefs  are  laid  ñve,  íix,  &V. 
pieces  at  ths  fame  time,  all  fumiíhed 
%vith  tbeir  páfteboards  and  iron  plates. 
Whí-n  the  plües  ar.*  weil  col.),  the  ílufTs 
;«rtí  taken  out  and  llitched  a  little  toge- 
tber  to  kcep  them  in  the  plaits. 
This  manner  of  preíHng  was  only  in- 
vented  to  cover  the  defefts  of  ibe  ílufFs ; 
and,  acccrding'y,  it  has  been  rrajuírndy 
prohibited, 

PRESSOVIA,  a  tovvn  of  Liiils  Poland, 
fnuatsd  on  theViiiula,  twenfy  niilcsealt 
cfCra.'O'-v. 

PRKSSÜRE,  rr  Pressiom,  in  general, 
denotes  ihc  iqu*-ezing  a  thing  cloíe  to- 
^ether.  'i  lit  orilVure  of  flu'ds  has  been 
alreany  trxpifi.ned  under  ihe  articles 
Fluid,  Air,^  ¿¿V. 

Tlie  C^rtclians  fiippofe  the  nílion  of  air 
to  conúlc  ¡n  a  foi  t  cf  preffuré.  Bul  Sir 
liaac  Kewron  \i.\.á  iau¿ht  us  beiicr :  ior 
ií  ¡iglt  conhíltd  ocly  in  a  prcfiiun,  with- 
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out  a^ual  moilon,  ít  could  Hot  warnj 
fuch  bodies  as  refleíl  and  refraíl  it . 
and  if  it  confiñed  in  an  inftantaneonj 
motion,  as  fuch  prtíTion  fuppofe?,  thne 
would  be  required  an  infinite  forcé  to 
produce  that  motion  every  monient  ¡n 
every  lucid  particl.e  :  h(  nce  it  niuft  f. ' 
low,  ihat  lioht  wotdd  infiel  itfelf  ;  , 
umbram  ;  for  prciTion,  in  a  fluid  mei : 
um,  cannot  be  propagaíed  in  right  líii; 
bfyond  any  obíbicle  which  fliall  hinder 
any  psrk  of  the  moticn  ;  but  will  infleft 
and  diíful'e  itfelf  every  way  into  thcfe  parts 
ofihequiefcent  médium,  which  lie  beyond 
the  faid  obíbclc.  See  Newton's  Optia. 
PREST,  a  duty  in  money  piid  by  ihc 
ílicritf  upon  bis  account  ii  the  exchc^ 
quer,  for  money  remaining  m  his  hands. 
PREST- MONEV,  the  money  givcn  to  new 
Jifted  fcldiers,  fo  called  becaufe  it  binds 
thofe  who  receive  it,  to  be  ready  at  all 
timeF. 

PRESTATION,  fignifies  the  paymfnt  cf 
a  certain  fum  by  arch-deacons,  and  oiher 
clergymen,  annualiy  to  thtir  biíhop. 
PRESTER,  in  phyfiology,  a  meteor  con- 
fiftingofan  exhaiation,  ihrown  fiomihí 
clouds  downwards  with  fuch  violence, 
as  by  the  collifion  it  is  fet  on  fire.  It, 
diííeró  fiom  the  thunder-boli  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  inflapimaiion,  and  its  hurning 
and"breaking  every  tlving  it  touthts  wi'ii 
greater  vehemence. 
PRESTER  JOHN,  or  Jean,  an  appelia. 
tion  givcn  to  the  king  of  Abyílinia,  or 
Ethiopia,  See  the  auicle  Ethiopia. 
This  ñame  is  altogeiher  unknown  in 
Ethiopia,  where  he  ts  called  the  grand 
Negus. 

PRES  riMONY,  in  the  cannon  law,  de- 
notes a  fund  or  reveiuie,  appropriauil 
by  the  fcundcr  for  the  maintcnance  of  a 
prieít  j  wiih'.  tit  being  ereílcd  into  any 
title  of  bc-nífice,  chapel,  priory,  &V, 
and  vvhicb  is  not  fubjcéV  eiiher  to  thí 
pope,  cr  to  t!:e  ordinary  ;  but  whercof 
the  patrón,  and  thofe  who  have  a  riglit 
from  him,  are  the  collators,  and  nomi- 
Jiate  and  conft-r,  pleno  jure.  Thougb 
others  explain  it  fomfwhat  diíferentiy. 
PRESTO,  in  the  iialian  mufic,  intimaus 
to  ptríorm  vcry  quick,  z$  fríftijimo  éoti 
extremt  ly  fo. 
PREST  ON,  a  borough-town,  twcntymüej 
foüth  ol  Lancaíler,  which  fends  tsvom^ítn- 
bcrs  t )  p3rliament. 
PRESUMPTION,  in  law,  fígnifies  an  opú 
nion  of  belitf  cf  a  thing. 
There  are  three  kinJs  of  it.  i.  Viplert 
pieiumption,  which  is  frcquently  takea 
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cj  n  fiill  proof ;  as  if  a  peiTon  is  found 
¡killecl  in  a  houíe,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
luan  is  feen  to  come  out  with  a  bloody 
fword  or  knife,  and  no  other  perfon  was 
then  in  the  houfe;  ihis  is  a  violent  pre- 
fumption,  and  amounts  to  a  proof  that 
the  faid  man  was  the  murderer.  1,  Pro- 
bable prefumption  rrny  be  of  fcme  though 
'but  fmall  vveight.  3.  Light  prefump- 
tion which  fignifies  noihing  at  all. 
Where  all  the  witneííes  to  a  feofFment, 
or  other  deed,  are  dead,  continual  and 
qiiiet  pofifcflion  is  a  violent  prefumption  : 
alfo  if  a  landlord  give  a  receipt  for  the 
latt  year's  rent  due  of  a»  long  term,  it  is 
prefumed  in  law  that  all  the  reft  are  like- 
wife  paid,  though  the  tenant  íliould  not 
be  able  to  produce  receipts. 

•PRESUMPTIVE  HEiR,  ihe  fame  wlth 
heirathvv.    See  the  anide  Hei;?. 

PRETENCE,  or  efcutcheon  of  pretence, 
in  heraldrv*    See  EscuTCiiEON. 

•PRETENDER  j  by  ftátute  i  George  1. 
€•  I.  the  lord  treafurer,  Éfr.  is  impowered 
to  give  100000  pounds  as  a  reward  to 
any  one  that  íliall  f¿ize  and  fecure  bis 
perfon,  whenever  he  íliall  land,  or  at- 
lempt  it  in  England,  fefc. 

íPRETENSED  right,  in  iiw,  is  where 
a  perfon  is  in  poíTrílion  of  land<;,  and 
another  that  is  not  in  poffeílion  claims 
and  fues  for  them  \  in  which  cafe,  the 
pretended  right  is  fnid  to  be  in  him  who 
chims  and  fues  for  the  fame. 

J^RETERIT,  -praícriiiun^  in  grammar, 
a  tenfe  which  expreíTes  ihe  time  piíi,  or 
an  aflion  completely  fíniílied.;  as  fcripji, 
I  have  wrote. 

Biit  befides  the  prasterit  pecfeíV,  as  it  is 
called,  already  explained,  there  are  other 
two  taken  notice  of  by  grammarians, 
'v'iz.  the  imperftól  and  plufquamper- 
•f'íél.    See  the  article  Imperfect. 
The  plufquamperfeél,  praterituvi  pliif- 
quamperfeSium,  is  a  tenfe  ^hich  rcfpe¿U 
a  paít  time,  and  exorelfes  that  the  aélion 
w»s  then  completely  fíniílied  5      Jct  ip- 
ftramt  Ihadwriiten. 
•The  feveral  circumliances  of  the  paíl 
time  are  diftinguiflied  in   laiin,  greek, 
■  ^c.   by  particular  terminatlons  of  the 
vtrb.    But  the  modern  ianguage:?,  par- 
ticularly   the  engliíh,    &ff.   infteaü  of 
different  terminations,  have  uiually  re- 
couife  to  thoíé  of  their  auxiliarles  and 
participies,  ' 
PRETERITTON,   in  rhetoríc,  a  figure 
whereby,  in  pretending  to  pafs  over  a 
thing  untouched,  \ye  take  a  fummary 
►view  of  u. 


PRETEXT,  a  colour  or  motive,  whether 
real  or  feigned,  for  doing  fomething. 

PRETEXTA,  or  toga  príetexta, 
among  the  antient  Romans,  a  long  white 
gown,  with  a  border  of  purple  round 
the  edge?,  and  worn  by  chlldren  of  qua- 
lily  till  the  age  of  puberty,  qjiz.  by  the 
boys  till  feventecn,  when  ihey  changed  it 
for  rhe  toga  virilis  j  and  by  the  girls, 
till  marriage, 

PRETÍOUS,  or.  precious.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Precious. 

PRETOR,  or  príetor,  a  magirtrate  a- 
mong  the  anticniRoinans,  not^unlike  our 
lord  chief  juftices,  or  lord  chancellor,  or 
boih  in  one;  as  being  vellcd  with  tlve 
power  qf  dilhibuting  juílice  among  the 
citizens.  At  fírft  there  was  cnly  one  pre- 
tor.; but  afterwards  another  beirg  ere--  ted, 
the  firft  or  chief  one  bad  the  title  of  pretor 
iirbanus,  or  the  city-pretor ;  the  other  was 
called  peregrinus,  as  being  ¡udge  in  all 
matters  relating  to  foreigners.  But,  be- 
fides  thefe,  there  were  afterwards  created 
many  provincial  pretors ;  who  were  not 
only  judges,  but  alfo  aíTiíled  the  confuís 
in  the  government  of  tlie  province?.,  and 
even  were  invefted  with  the  government 
of  provinces  themfelves.  ^ 

PRETORIAN  GUARDS,  praioria  cokor- 
tís^  in  rom»n  antiquiiy,  were  the  empe- 
ror's  guards,  who  at  length  were  in- 
creafed  to  ten  thoufand ;  they  had  this 
drnomination,  acrording  to  fome,  froni 
their  being  ftationed  at  a  place  in  the 
palace  called  prseiorium  :  their  comman- 
der  was  ftiled  priefcólus  prastorii.  See 
the  article  Prefect. 

PRETORIUM,  pratoriíimt  among  the 
Romans,  denoted  the  hall  or  court  where- 
in  the  preior  lived,  and  wheiein  he  ad- 
minilleved  juftice. 

Ir  likewife  denoted  the  tent  of  the  ro- 
mán general,  wherein  councils  oí  wiir, 
feff,  were  held  :  alfo  a  pl?ce  in  Rome, 
where  the  pretorian  guards  were  lodged, 

PREVARICATiON,  .prcfuaricatio,  in 
the  civil-law,  is  whtie  the  infoimer- 
colludes  with  the  dtrfendants,  and  ;fo 
makes  only  a  íham  profecution. 

Prevarica-Tion,  in  our  law?,  ií?  when 
a  man  falfelyfeems  toundertake  a  thing, 
with  intention  that  he  may  c'frílrov  it? 
where  a  lawyer  pleads  booty,  or  fc^s  by 
collufion, 

It  alfo  denotes  a  fecret  ahufe  committed 
in  the  exercife  of  a  public  office,  or  oí  a 
commiíTion  given  by  a  pr-vite  perfon. 
PREVARICATOR,  pra^aricator,  at 
Cambridge,  is  a  mafter  of  arts,  ,chofcn 
j  5  C  i  at 
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*  at  a  commcncement,  to  make  an  ingeni- 
ous  faiírical  fpsech  refle£ling  en  the  mif- 
demsanors  cf  ihe  principal  ment^bers. 

Preven  Tí  ON,  pra^ventwy  ín  the  ca- 
non hvv,  Sfr.  the  rlght  which  a  fuperior 
perfon  has  to  cíaim,  or  traníad  an  aíFair, 
prior  to  an  inferior  one« 

PREVES  A,  a  port-town  of  Albania,  or 
Epirus,  fituated  at  ihc  entrance  of  the 
gul^h  cf  Venice,  25  miles  north  of  the 
iíland  of  Cephalonia  :  eall  long.  zi^  15', 
-     north  lat.  38°  45'- 

PRTAMAN,  a  port-town  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra,  and  a  dutch  faftory  :  eaít  long. 
98°,  fonth  lat. 

PRlAPEIAj  poetry,  certaín  obfcene 
epigrams,  and  other  pieces,  on  the  god 
Priapiis  ín  the  greek  catale6la, 

PRIAPISM,  crrííí'r;o-/x^,  ¡n  medicine,  a 
continua!  and  painful  ereftion  of  the 
penis. 

PRIAPÜS,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  ge- 
nital parts  in  men. 

It  alfo  denotes,  in  antiquity,  a  fabulous 
deity,  particularly  adored  at  Lampfacus, 
the  phce  of  his  birth,  who  was  rcvercd 
véry  much  íor  the  extraordinary  fire  of 
his  pTirts. 

PRICKING,  ín  the  f(?a-lahgu3ge,  is  to 
make  a  point  on  the  plat  or  chart,  near 
about  where  the  íhip  then  is,  or  is  to  be 
at  fuch  a  time,  in  order  to  find  the  courfe 
they  are  to  ftefr.    See  Na yiGATiON. 

PRIEST,  facerdosy  a  peí  fon  fei  apart  for 
the  peiforming  of  facrifice,  and  other 
ofi[i'*es  of  religión. 

Priest,  prejhyier,  in  the  chriftian  church, 
¡8  a  penen  mveíted  with  holy  orders  j  in 
virtiie  whereof  he  has  a  power  to  preach, 
pray,  adminifter  the  facraments, 
And  in  the  romiíh  church  alfo  to  blefs, 
abfolve,  ^c.    See  the  article  Presby- 

TER,  OrDINATIQN,    ClERGY,  t^C. 

PRIMiE  vi^.,  among  phyficíans,  de- 
'  note  the  whcle  alimcntary  du6l  5  inclu- 
ding  the  oefophaguj,  ílomach,  and  ip- 
teílines,  with  their  appendages,  See 
the  anieles  Of.sophagvs,  Stomach, 
and  Intestines. 
PRIMAGE,  in  commerce,  a  fmal!  duty 

■  at  the  water-fidé,  uíually  about  twelve- 
pence  per  tun,  or  fix  pencé  a  bale,  due 
to  the  m^fter  and  mariners  of  a  fl)ip; 
to  the  mafter,  for  ihe  ufe  of  ropes,  Gfr. 
to  dií'charge  the  goods  j  and  to  the  mari- 
ners, for  the  loading  or  unloading  of 
the  veíTcl.    See  the  article  DuTV.' 

PRíMARY-rLANET,  in  aftronomy,  one 

■  thit  revoives  round  the  fun  as  a  center. 
See  thí  anide  Planbt. 


PRIMATE,  primas,  in  chprch.políty,  in 
archbiíhop,  who  is  inveíied  with  a  ¡urif.' 
diflion  over  other  biHiops.  See  the  ar- 
ticlesBisHOP,  Metropolitan,  Gff. 
Some  make  a  diítinfVion  between  primate 
and  metropolitan  5  the  former  having 
fome  fort  cf  preheminence  over  one  or 
more  archbifliops,  and  the  latter  only 
over  fimple  billiops  :  thus  the  archbiíhop 
of  Canteibury  is  fiiled  primate  of  all 
England,  relating  to  adminiftrations, 
Éfr.  which  the  archbifliop  of  York  has 
only  within  his  own  province. 

PRIME,  prwms,  an  appellation  gívcn  to 
whatever  is  firft  in  order,  degree,  or  dig. 
nity  ampng  feveral  things  of  the  fame 
or  li(ce  kind  i  thus,  we  fay,  the  prime 
miniíter,  prime  coíl,  ÉrV. 
Prime  is  fonietimes  ufed  to  deqote  the 
farae  with  decimal,  or  the  tenth  part  cf 
an  unit.  See  the  article  Decimal. 
In  weights»  ¡t  ftands  for  the  twenfy. 
fourth  part  of  a  grain.  See  the  arúdey, 
Weight  and  Grain. 
Pfim&  ígure,  in  geometry,  one  which 
cannot  be  divided  uno  any  other  figurts 
more  fimple  than  itfelf,  as  a  triangls 
among  planes,  and  the  pyramid  among 
folids.  See  the  anide  Figure. 
For  prime  numbers,  ¡n  arithmedc.  S« 
the  article  Nu>,ib£R, 
Prime  of  the  moon  is  the  ne\y  raoon, 
when  íhe  fírft  appeai^,  which  is  about 
three  days  aíier  the  change.  See  MooN. 
Prime  vertical  is  that  vertical  cirde, 
which  paíTes  througíi  the  peles  of  thí 
meridian,  or  the  ealt  and  weft  pointscí 
the  horizon  ;  whcnce  dials  projefled  on 
the  plañe  of  ihis  circle,  are  called  prime 
vertical,  or  north  and  fouth  dials.  Sií 
the  articles  Vertical,  Diaí.,  ^c. 
Prime,  in  the  romiíh  church,  is  theMcf 
fhe  canonical  hours,  fucceeding  lolaodí. 
Prime,  in  fencing,  is  the  firft  chief  oftht 
guards.    See  ihe  article  GuARD. 

PRIMTCERIUS,  in  antíquity,  thefirílor 
chief  perfons  in  any  office  ordignity. 

PRIMÍER  SCI  SIN,  in  law,  prima  feifant 
or  firft  feifin,  a  branch  of  tlie  king'spit- 
rogatlve,  whereby  he  had  the  firft  poí* 
feífion  of  all  lands  and  tenemenls 
of  him  in  chief,  whereof  bis  tenant  difd 
fcized  in  fee  ;  ahd  confequently  thereníJ 
and  profiis  thereof,  till  the  heir,  ifif 
age,  did  homagc  ;  and,  if  under  agf, 
till  he  became  oí  age.  But  all  chargo 
arifing  hereby  are  annuUed  by  í\at.  11 
Car.  II. 

PRIMING,  or  prime  of  a  gun»  ís  thegun; 
powderput  into/the  pan  or'touch-holec: 
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S  piece,  to  give  it  6re  tliereby.  And  this 
isthe  lart  thing  done  in  charging. 
For  pieccs  ot  ordnance,  ihey  have  a 
poínted  iron  rod,  lo  pierce  the  cartridge 
through  the  touch-hole,  called  primer  or 
priming-iron.  ^  r  l 

Priminc,  among  painters,  fignifies  the 
laying  on  of  the  firíl  colour. 

PRIMIPILUS,  PRIMOPILUS,  PRIMIP.ILI 

'  ceitturio,  in  antiquity,  the  centurión  of 
the  firíl  cohort  of  a  legión,  who  had 
charge  of  the  román  eagle.    See  the  ar- 

ticlelllENTURION. 

Henee  ihofe  who  had  formerly  borne  the 
office  of  primipile,  or  firft  centurión  of 
a  legión,  were  called  primipiiani,  pri- 
mopilarii,  or  primipUares  y  and  among 
oiher  privileges  enjoyed  by  them,  moít 
of  the  íbldiers  who  died  in  the  campaign 
left  them  their  htirs. 
PRIMITIiE,  the  firíl  fiuit$  gathered  of 
the  earth,  whereof  the  antients  made 
prefents  to  the  gods. 

In  our  law,  the  primítise  are  ene  year's 

Ítrofifs,  after  avoidancc  of  every  fpiritual 
iving,  as  rated  in  the  king's  books.  See 
the  article  ANNATEg. 
PRIMITIVE,  in  grammar,  is  a  rcot  or 
original  word  in  a  language,  in  contra» 
diftinftion  to  derivative  :  thus,  God  is  a 
primitive,  godly  derivative,  and  god-like 
a  compound. 
PRIMO  Eenefir.o  ecclefiafiico  hahendo^  in 
law,  a  writ  direíled  f  rom  ihe  king  to  the 
lord-chancellor  5  appointing  him  to  be- 
llow  the  bcnefice  that  íliall  firft  fall  in  the 
king^s  gift,  above  pr  under  fuch  a  valué, 
upon  this  or  that  clerk.  ' 
PRIMOGENITURE,  prhnogentUbra,  the 
right  of  the  firft  born. 
This  right  feems  to  be  an  unjuft  prero- 
gativc,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  right: 
for,  lince  it  is  birth  alone  gives  chiMren 
a  litle  to  the  paternal  fi^cceíFion,  the 
chance  of  primogeniture  fliould  not 
fhrow  any  inequaliiy  among  them. 
j(t  wa»  not  till  the  race  of  Hugh  Capet, 
that  the  prerogative  of  fucccíTion  to  the 
crovvn  was  approp»  iated  to  the  firft-born. 
ÍBy  the  aptient  cuftom  of  gavel  kind, 
ftillpieferved  in  fome  parts  of  our  ifland, 
primogeniture  is  of  no  account,  the  pa- 
ternal eftate  Ijeing  equally  íbared  am.ong 
the  fons. 

PRIMULA,  pr  Prímula  veris,  the 
cowsLip,  ¡n  botany,  agenus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-monogypia  dais  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  ^onfifts  of  one  funnel- 
lil^p  petal,  with  a  wíde  expanded  limb, 
«iivideci  iq^p  five  cprdated  fegraenls :  the 


fi'uít  ís  a  cyUndrlc  capfulc,  contaíning  v\\u 
merous  roundiíhfeeds,  See  píate CC VIII, 

PRIMUM  MOBILE,  in  the  ptolemaíc  fyf* 
of  aftronomy.    See  MoBiLE. 

PRIMUM  ENS.    See  the  article  Ens. 

PRIMUS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gt*, 
ven  to  feveral  mufcles,  of  which  ihere  are 
more  than  one  :  thus  primus  brachii  mo- 
ventium  is  the  fame  with  the  peóloralis ; 
the  primus  oculum  movens,  wiihaddufl- 
or  or  bibitorius,  ísfr. 

PRíNCE,  princeps,  in  polity,  a  perfon 
invefted  with  the  fupreme  command  of  a 
ftate,  índependent  of  any  other. 
Prince  alfo  denotes  a  perfon  who  is  a  fo- 
vereign  in  hi&'own  territories,  yet  holds 
of  fome  other  as  bis  fuperior  ;  fuch  are 
the  prince.c  of  Germany,  who,  though  ab- 
folute  ín  their  refpeé>ive  principalities,  are 
bound  to  the  emperor  in  certain  fervices. 
Prince  alfo  denotes  the  iffue  of  princes, 
or  thofe  of  the  royal  family.  In  France, 
they  are  called  princes  of  the  blood.  In 
England  the  king's  children  are  called 
fons  and  daughters  of  England  :  the  el- 
deft  fon  is  created  prince  of  Wales.  The 
cadets  are  created  dukes  or  earls  as  the 
king  pleafes.  And  the  title  of  all  the 
children  is  royal  highnefs :  all  fubjefls 
are  to  kneel,  vvhen  admitted  to  kifs  their 
hand,  and  at  table,  out  of  the  king's 
prefence  they  are  ferved  on  the  knee. 
It  is  high  treafon  to  viólate  the  eldeít 
daughter  unmarried. 
The  prince  of  Wales  ¡s  born  duke  of 
Cornwal,  and  immediately  entitled  to 
all  the  revenues  belonging  thereto.  He 
is  afterwards  created  prince  of  Wales  hj 
inveftiture  with  a  cap,  coronet,  gold- 
verge,  and  ring,  and  he  holds  it  by  pa* 
tcnt.  The  title  and  principalíty  were 
firft  given  by  Edw.  I.  to  his  eldeft  fon. 
While  Normandy  remained  to  England, 
he  was  Hiled  duke  of  Normandy  5  but 
fínce  the  unión,  his  title  is  Magnas  Bri- 
tanniíe  Princeps,  He  is  reputed,  io  lav7, 
the  fanie  perfon  with  the  king  3  to  ifna- 
gine  his  death,  or  viólate  his  wife,  is 
high  tuafon. 
Prince  of  the  fenate  ¡n  oíd  Rome,  the 
perfon  who  was  called  over  firft  in  the 
roll  of  fenators,  whenever  it  was  re- 
newed  by  the  cenfors  :  he  was  always  of 
confular  and  ccnforian  dignity.  See  the 
article  Senatb. 
Prince  o/*  the  y  out  h,  princeps  juventutts^  a 
title  given  to  the  fucceíTor  nominated  by 
any  of  the  roiTian  cmpcrors  in  their  life- 
time, 

Prince's 
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Prin'ce's  FEATHER,  iíi  botany,  the  fame 
vvith  ainaiMtith.    See  AmaraNTH. 

pRiNCE's  Metal.    See  Metal. 

PRINCIPAL,  prbidpálisy  the  chief  and 

.  moft  neceíTary  part  oFa  thingf. 
In  comrnerce,  principal  is  the  capital  of 
a  fiim  due  or  lent,  lo  called  ín  oppofitioii 
to  intcreft.  Sec  the  article  Interest. 
It  alfo  denotes  the  firí>  fund  put  by  part- 
ners  into  a  common  ftock,  by  which  ¡t  ís 
diftinguiíhed  from  the  calis  or  acceíiions 
afterwards  required. 

Principal in  perfpeñive,  isapoijit 
in  the  peiTpeélive  plañe,  upon  which  a 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  perpendicular  to 
the  plahe  falls.  It  is  in  the  interfeólion 
of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  plañe, 
and  called  the  point  of  íight  and  point 
of  the  eye.    See  Perspective. 

Principal-Ray,  in  perfpeélive,  that  which 
paíTes  perpendicularly  from  the  fpeélator's 
eye  to  the  perfpeftive  plañe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Perspective. 

PJIINCIPAT,  a  province  of  thekingdom 
of  Naples,  fuuated  on  the  Mediterranean 
between  the  provinces  of  Lavoro  and  Ca- 
labria, and  divided  into  the  hither  and 
further  principat,  with  refpedl  to  the  city 
of  Naples. 

PRINCIPLE,  prtncipimnj  ín  general,  ís 
ufed  for  the  caufe,  fource,  or  origin  of 
any  thing. 

Principies,  ín  phyfics,  are  often  con- 
founded  with  elements,  or  the  firft  and 
fimpleft  parís  whereof  natural  bodies  are 
compounded,  and  into  which  they  are 
again  refolvable  by  the  forcé  of  fire.  See 
the  article  Element. 
It  is  impofiible  to  know  tlie  vírtues  of 
any  body,  or  how  mixed  bodies  of  difFe- 
rent  kinds  ftand  relaled  10  the  hum^n 
body,  either  for  the  prcfervation  of  its 
futiílions  entire,  thereííoring  them  when 
loft  and  impaired,  or  for  the  total  def- 
tru61ion  thereof,  till  we  know  the  prin- 
cipies of  which"  they  confilt,  and  lilcewife 
the  mixture  and  proportion  of  fuch  prin- 
.  ciples  in  bodies,  to  which  theír  etfe£ls 
are  princípally  owing.  VVherefore  hav- 
ing  difcovered,  by  various  ways,  the 
parts  into  which  a  true  cheinical  analyfis 
refolves  bodies,  we  muft  look  upon  fuch 
fimple  parts,  into  which  all  mixed  bodies 
are  capable  of  being  refolved,  and  of 
which  they  feem  to  be  compounded,  as 
the  true  and  genuine  principies.  The 
antients,  having  obferved,  that,  in  ana- 
lyíingall  bodies  whatever,  they  obtained 
a  fpirit,  or  mercury,  fulphur,  falt.,  wa- 
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ter,  andcarth,  concluded  the  flumber  av 
principies  to  be  five. 
If  wine,  for  inllance,  be  diailled  in  a 
a  proper  alembic,  a  burning.wajer,  or 
fpirit,  will  firft  arife;  nexr,  an  ¡nfipid'' 
water,  which  they  cali  phlegm,  a  ihick 
vifcid  mafs  alone  remaining  in  the  ft¡II 
Thís  they  put  into  anothcr  veíTel  or  «1 
tort,  which  being  expofed  to  a  morein' 
tenfe  hcat,  a  fmall  portion  of  phlegna 
comes  over  firft  5  then  an  acid  water 
which,  according  to  them,  is  Itill  fp¡r¡| 
or  mercury  ;  next,  a  í.\t  oily  fubílance 
calltrd  fulphur.  What  remains  in  the 
reiort  is  burnt  to  aíhss  in  an  open  fire. 
Theftí  aílies  are  thrown  into  an  earthcá 
veíTel,  with  a  próper  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  which  they  imprégnate  wiih  falt. 
This  water  being  filtred  ihrough  cap! 
paper,  and  afterwards  evaporated,  leasej 
the  falt  at  the  bottom.  The  oiher  part 
of  the  aíhes,  which  the  water  does  not 
take  up,  is  termed  dead  earih,  or  caput 
mortuum. 

Óf  thefe  five  fubftances  the  chemiíh  have 
'  reckoned  two  to  be  paflive,  water  and 
earth  ;  and  three  aílive,  fpiritj  fulphur, 
and  falt ;  and  on  thefe  laft  they  thouglit 
the  whole  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  mix. 
ed  body  depended.  In  this  analyfis  we 
may  obferve,  that  there  is  a  two  foid' 
fpirit;  one  oily  and  inflammable,  which 
rifes  firft  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  termed 
ípirit  of  wine ;  anoiher  acid  and  penc- 
trating,  like  that  of  vinegar.  Befiuci 
thefe,  chemilts  give  the  ñame  of  fpiiii 
to  oiher  penetrating,  volatile,  or  urinouí 
liquors,  obtaíned  froni  the  parts  of  ani- 
máis, fuch  as  the  fpirit  of  uriñe,  haríÑ 
horn,  blood,  and  fuch  like  fuhliance 
but  the  later  chemifts  have  baniílied  th-i. 
fpirits  from  the  number  of  their  princi- 
pies, as  being  nothing  elfe  but  fulphur, 
or  falt  diíTolved  in  water,  Thus  rpiril 
of  nitre,  and  others  of  ihat  kind,  are 
oniy  acid  falts  in  water;  fpirit  of  hartf- 
horn,  or  uriñe,  alca  1  me  falts  ;  and  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  of  lurpentine,  an  etherial  at- 
tenuaiedoil. 

Some  of  the  moderns  deny,  likewiiV, 
that  either  fulphur  or  fnlt  deferve  the 
ñame  of  principies,  cr  elements,  as  n  t 
being  the  moft  hmple  fubftances  produci- 
ble  by  chemiftry.  For  fulphur  when 
treated  with  due  care,  may  be  refolved 
into  falt,  water,  and  earth,  as  is  evi- 
dent,  by  diftilling  fetid  dift»l!ed  oiis  fe- 
veraí  times  with  quick  lime  j  which,  by 
this  treatmen*  yield,  in  large  quaniiiíes; 

a  vola- 
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o  volatlle  falt  dlíTolved  in  phlegm,  toge- 
i\\n'  with  a  caput  mortuum,  or  earth. 
tikewife,  etherial  oils  are  on!y  fat  thick 
oils  like  that  of  olives,  attenuated  by 
íaít',  and  diíTolved  in  water,  as  may  be 
proved  by  ihe  two  following  experiments: 
if  oil  of  olives,  cr  'any  other  of  that 
Jtiníl,  be  mixed  with  a  fermenting  liquor, 
fuch  as  a  folution  of  honey  in  water, 
ths  whoic  Nvill  be  converted  into  an  in- 
fiimmable  fpirit.  And  if  a  qiiart  of 
fpirit  ofwine,  diJuted  with  fix  quarts  of 
common  water,  be  expofed  in  a  cold 
place  to  the  open  air,  the  volatile  falts 
vffill  fty  oíF,  and  leave  drops  of  oil  fwim- 
fiiing  on  the  top,  which  are,  ¡n  every 
rífpeíl,  equal  to  oil  of  olives,  or  al- 
mond?. 

S-iU  has  no  better  title  to  a  principie  than 
ful<)bur,  becaufe  it  may,  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, be  at  lengih  reduced  to  earth 
and  water. 

Water  and  earth,  ín  the  ílr¡6eft  fenfe 
deferve  the  ñame  of  principies.  How- 
ever  in  the  formaiion  cf  mixed  bodies,  a 
third  principie  muíl  nectíTarily  concur 
with  them  ;  for  being  una¿live,  they 
could  nevcr  produce  any  thiji^,  unlefs 
fci  in  motion  by  an  aí\ive  principie, 
which,  according  to  íbme,  is  nothing  but 
fire.  We  acknowledge  thercfore,  fays 
GeofTroy,  three  fimple  fubftance?,  or 
principies,  in  bodies  j  one  active,  which 
may  be  termed  fire  ;  and  two  pafiive, 
water  and  earlh.  From  the  moíl  fimple 
'  unión  of  thefe  three,  falt  arifes  j  and  the 
nrxt  to  lliat  is  fulphur,  or  oil.  See  the 
anieles  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Salt, 

SULPHUR,  Éff. 

.Princifle  is  alfo  fomr times  ufed  in  a  fy- 
nonyinous  fenfe  with  axiom  or  maxim, 
See  the  articles  AxiOM  and  Maxim. 

I^RIMOS,  in  botany,  a  gcnus  of  the  hex- 
antlria  iTiíinooynia  clnfs  of  plants,  v.'ith  a 
monopt'tnlous  rotated  flower,  the  limb 
of  v.hith  Í3  divided  into  ííxoval  fegments: 
tile  fiüit  is  a  roundifli  berrv,  containing 
fix  cells,  with  a  fmgle,  oííeous,  obluíe 
feed  in  each. 

PRINT,  the  impreflion  taken  from  a  cop- 
per>  píate.    See  the  artide  Rollhig  pfrfs 

PRINTING. 

A  piint  may  be  taken  ofF,  fo  as  that  ihe 
out  hnes  and  principal  (irolces  may  be 
cxaí^ly  copied  for  graving,  ih  the  foi- 
lowing  manncr.  If  the  print  be  not 
•ihuve  a  year  or  two  oíd,  the  paper  need 
on(y  he  well  mv.iíU-ncd  with  water,  as 
for  piinting;  but  if  it  be  more  antienr, 
it  íliüuld  be  laid  to  foak  aíl  night  in  wa- 


ter, and  afterward  hung  in  the  aír  tíll  it 
becomes  dry  enough  for  the  prefs.  The 
paper  thus  ¡Drepared  is  to  be  ¡aid  with  hh 
printed  fide  next  the  píate,  thinly  cafed 
over  with  white  wax ;  and  is  thus  to 
be  communicaied  to  the  rolling-prefs, 
whereby  ah  impreífion  cf  ihe  cut  will  be 
gained. 

Prínts,  except  of  India  or  China,  on 
their  being  imported,  pay  a  duty  of 

jllld.  the  piece,  drawback  i^^d- 
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PRINTER,  a'^perfon  who  compofes  and 
takes  imprefiions  from  moveable  charac- 
ters  ranged  in  order,  or  front-plates  en- 
graven,  by  means  of  ink^  and  a  prefs  ;  or 
from  blocks  cf  wood  cut  in  flov\'ers, 
and  t^ken  ofFín  various  colours  on  cali- 
cóes, li ntns,  íiJks,  &c, 
The  moft  curious  of  thefe  arts,  and  that 
which  defcrves  the  moft  particular  expli- 
cation  is  the  firft  ;  for  to  the  printers  of 
books   are   chieíly  owing  our  delive- 
rance  from  ignorance  and  error,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  learning,  the  revival  of  the  fcí- 
ences,  and  numberlefs  improvements  in 
arts,  which  without  this  noble  invention 
would  have  been  eiiher  loft  to  mankind, 
or  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few, 
The   firft  printers   werc  Guttemberg, 
Fuft,  SchoefFer,  Mentel,  and  Kofter  5 
and  the  firft  who  praflifed  this  art  in 
England   was   Fred.    Corfeilles,  wha 
brought  it  over  from  Harlcm,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VI.    The  greac 
printers  famous  for  the  correflnefs  and 
elegance  of  their  works,  were  Aldus, 
and  Paulus  Manutius  5  the  two  Badii  5 
Wdliam  and  Frederic  Morel  ;  Oporin  y 
Frobenius  5  Robert  Henry,  and  Charlea 
Stephens  j  Gryphius,  Turnehus,  Tor- 
res, Commelín,  Plantin,  Raphelengius, 
Vafcofan,  Bleau,  Crifpin,  and  the  twoEl- 
zevirsj  and  among  thefe,  the  learncd  prin- 
ters were  the  Manutii,  the  Stephenfes, 
the    Bodii,     Turnehus,   Morel,  (^c^ 
Plantin  had  the  tille  of  architypogra- 
phus,  or  arch-printer,  givín  him  by  the 
king  of  Spain  in  conlideration  of  his 
printing  the  polyglot  of  Antwerp.  The 
printers  of  Germany,  &V,  generally  caft 
their  own    lettcr,   and   fcll  their  own 
books:  thefe  are  in  many  places  ranked 
amo«g  the  members  cf  univerfnies,  and 
entiiled  to  the  privilege  of  ftudents  in 
Eíhgland,  they  are  efteemed  a  part  of  the 
company  of  llationers  and  bookleüers. 
Seo  the  aíticle  Bookseller. 
PRIMTING,  the  art'of  taking  imprefii- 
ons from  charaólcrs  cr  figures  moveable. 
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cr  ímmoveable,  on  paper,  linen,  filk, 
&c,  There  are  three  kinds  of  printing, 
the  one  f'rom  moveable  lettcrs  for  books  j 
an  other  from  copper-plates  for  picures ; 
and  the  lall  from  blocks,  in  which  the  re- 
prefentaticn  of  birds,  flowers,  ^c,  are 
cut  for  printing  calicóes,  línens,  ^c. 
the  firft,  called  common  prefs-printing, 
the  fecond  roUing  prefs-printing,  and 
the  laft  calicoe,  Éfr.  pfinting.  The 
principal  dIfFerence  between  the  three 
confifts  in  thi8,  that  the  firft  is  catt  in 
relievo  in  diftin6V  pieces,  the  fecond  cn- 
graven  in  creox,  and  the  thírd  cut  in 
relievo,  and  generally  ftamped,  by  pla- 
cing  the.  block  upon  the  materials  to  be 
printed,  and  ftriking  upon  the  back  of  ¡t. 

frogrefs  of  Printing.  Who  the  firft 
inventors  of  the  european  meihod  of 
printing  books  were,  ín  what  city  and 
what  year  ¡t  was  fet  on  foot,  are  qiieftions 
Jong  difputed  among  the  learned.  In  ef- 
fe¿V,  as  the  grecian  cities  contended  for 
the  birth  of  Homer,  fo  do  the  german 
cities  for  that  of  printing.  Mentz, 
Haerlem,  and  Sti"aft)urg,  are  the  warm- 
€ft  on  thís  point  of  honour,  and  thefe 
are  left  in  poíTeíTion  of  Ihe  queftion, 
which  is  not  yet  decided  i  though  it  muft 
be  owned  that  Mentz  has  always  had  the 
majority  of  voices.  John  Guttemburg, 
and  John  Fuft  of  Mentz?  JohnMemel 
of  Straíburg,  and  L.  John  Kofter  of  Haer- 
lem, are  the  perfons  to  whom  tbis  honour 
is  feverally  afcribed,  by  their  refpcélive 
«ountrymen  5  and  they  have  all  their  ad- 
vocates  among  the  learned.  However, 
their  firft  effays  were  made  on  wooden 
blocks,  after  the  chinefe  manner.  The 
boolc  at  Haerlem,  the  vocabulary  called 
Cniholicon,  and  the  pieces  in  ihe 
Bodleian  library,  and  that  cf  Bennet- 
(collcge,  are  all  performed  in  this  way  5 
and  the  impreflion  appears  to  have  been 
only  given  on  one  fide  of  the  leaves  5  af-' 
fer  which  thetwo  blank  fides  werepafted 
-together.  But  they  foon  found  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  this  method,  and  there- 
'fore  bethought  themfeivTS  of  an  im- 
provementí  which  was  by  making  fingle 
jetters  diftin6l  from  one  another,  and 
thefe  being  firft  done  in  wood,  gave  room 
for  a  fecond  improveraent,  which  was 
the  making  them  of  metal  5  and,  in 
ordcr  to  tirar,  forming  moulds,  matrices, 
tSc.  for  cafting  ihem.  See  Letter. 
From  this  ingenious  contrivance  we  ought 
to  date  llie  origin  of  the  prefent  art  of 
printing,   contradiftinguiflied  firom  the 

.  tueihod  pra^líítd  by  the  ChÍD«í^.  And 
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of  this  SchoeíFer,  or  Scheffer,  firft  fer. 
vant,  and  afterwards  partner  and  fon.in' 
law  of  Fuft,  at  Mentz,  above-mention'- 
ed,  is  pretiy  generally  allowed  tobe ihc 
inventor :  fo  that  he  may  properly  be 
reckoried  the  firft  printer,  andtheBible 
which  was  printed  with  moveable  letteré 
in  1450,  the  firft  printed  hobk  5  the  next 
was  Auguftine  de  civitate  dei,  then 
Tully's  Offices,  printed  about  the  year 
146 1.  In  thefe  books  they  left  the  places 
of  the  initial  letterfe  bhnk,  and  ga?e 
them  to  the  illuminers  to  have  thembr. 
namenled  and  painted  in  gold  and^azure, 
in  order  to  render  the  work  more  beáii- 
tifnl,  and,  as  fome  think,  to  make  their 
books  pafs  for  manufcriptjf.  Thusat 
prefent,  in  fome  curious  works,  the  ini« 
tial  letter  at  the  bfginning  of  a  book,  or 
chapter,  is  fometimes  Itft  out,  and  % 
fpace  is  lefi  for  its  being  afierwardj 
printed  with  various  ornaments  from  a 
copper-plate. 

Some  authors  tell  us,  that  Fuft  carrylrg 
a  parcel  of  Bibles  with  him  to  Pam, 
and  ofFering  them  to  fale  as  manufcriptij 
the  Frcnch,  upon  confidering  ihe  nuiriber 
of  books,  and  their  cxaét  conformity  to 
each  other,  even  toa  point,  and  thatit 
was  impoífible  for  the  beft  book'Svriteis 
to  be  fo  exa6V,  concluded  there  was  witch. 
craft  in  the  cafe,  and,  by  their  aélually  ■ 
indi6ling  him  as  a  conjurer,  orihreatfo» 
ing  to  do  fo,  extorted  fiom  hira  thefe. ' 
cret :  and  henee  the  origin  of  the  popular 
ftory  of  Dr.  Fauftus. 
From  Mentz,  the  art  of  piinlingfcon 
fpread  itfelf  throughout  a  goodpartof 
Europe  *,  Haerlem  and  Strafburg  had  it 
very  early  j  which  as  the  currentofau» 
tlrors  reprefent  it,  occafioned  their  pre- 
tending  to  the  honour  of  the  inventiop. 
From  Haerlem  it  pafled  10  Rome  in  \ifi]\ 
and  into  England  in  146S,  by  meant 
of  Tho,  Bourcbier,  archbiíliop  of  Can- 
terbury,  who  fent  W.  Turner,  maftercí 
the  robes,  and  W.  Caxton,  inerchart, 
to  Haerlem  to  learn  the  art.  Thefe  pri- 
vately  prevailing  with  Corfellles,  an  un- 
der-workman,  to  come  over,  a  prefswa» 
fei  up  at  Oxford,  and  an  edition  of 
Ruffinus  on  the  creed  was  printed  llie 
fame  year  in  oélavo.  From  Oxford,  Cax* 
ton  brought  it  to  London  about  the  yeif 
1470,  and  the  fame  yenr  it  vvas  carrifá 
to  Paris.  Hitherto  there  had  been  re- 
thing  printed  but  in  latin,  and  the  vul* 
gar  tongues  5  and  this  firft  in  román  (hí- 
ra6\ers,  then  in  pofliic,  and  at  u 
ítalici  but  \Xi  J4S0,  (h«  ítaliart»  íafl  * 
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fcí  of  greek  types,  aná  tbey  have  alfo 
the  honour  of  the  firft  liebrew  editions 
vvhich  vvcre  printed  about  the  íame  time 
vfiúi  the  greek.    Towards  the  end  of 
the  fixteenth  centiiry  ihere  appeared  va- 
ripus  edition»  of  books  in  fyriac,  arabic, 
perfian,  armenian,  coptic  or  egyptim 
charaaeis,  fome  to  graiify  ihe  ciiriofity 
of  the  learned,  and  otheis  íor  the  ufe  of 
ihe  .chriftians  of  the  Lcvant.    Out  of 
Europe,  iheart  ofprinling  has  been  car- 
ried  ¡nto  the  thrce  othtr  paits  of  the 
worid :  for  Afia,  ve  fee  iniprefiions  of 
books  at  Goa,  and  in  the  Phih'ppines  5  at 
Morocco,  for  Africa  ;  at  México,  Lima, 
Pbiladelphia,  New  York,  Bortón, 
for  America.    The  Tiuks,  indeed,  rí- 
gorouíly  prohibit '  printing  throughout 
their  emplre,  as  ¡magíning  ihat  the  too 
frequent  communication    wiih  books 
might  occafion  fome  change  in  iheír  reli- 
gión and  government  j  yet  the  Jews  have 
feveral  editions  of  their  books  printed  at 
Theífalonia,'  and  even  at  Ccnítantinople. 
Method  of  Printing,   The  printing-Jet- 
ters  or  types,  as  they  are  fometimcs  call- 
ad, we  have  already  taken  notice  of,  and 
have  defcribed  the  inethod  of  forming 
and  cafting  them  under.the  aiticles 
Letter  and  Zf/Zfr-FoüNDERy. 
The  woricmen  employed  in  the  art  of 
printing  are  of  two  kinds  5  compofitors, 
vvho  range  and  dilpoíb  the  lellers  into 
Nvords,  lines,  pages,  &c.  according  to 
the  copy  delive:ed  them  by  the  author ; 
and  preíTmen,  who  apply  ink  iipon  the 
fame,  and  take  ofF  the  impreíFion.  The 
types  being  caft,   the  compofiior  diftri- 
butes  each  kind  by  itfelf  among  ihe  di- 
vifions  of  two  wooden  frames,  an  upper 
and  an  iinder  one,  called  cafes  ;  each  of 
vvhich  is  divided  into  little  cclls  or  boxes. 
Thofe  of  the  upper  cafe  are  ¡n  number 
ninety-eight ;  thefe  are  all  of  the  fame  ' 
íize,  and  in  them  are  difpofed  the  ca pi- 
táis,  fmall-capitals,     accented  lett^^rs, 
ügures,  Éfr.  the  capitals  beiug  placed  in 
alphabetical  order.    In  the  cells  of  the 
lower  cafe,    which  are  fifty-foiir,  are 
placed  the  fniall  letters  with  the  poinís, 
fpaces,  &c,   The  boxes  are  ht  re  of  dif- 
ferent  fizes,  the  largeil  bcing  for  tbc  let- 
ters molt  ufed  j  and  thefe  boxfs  are  not 
in  alphabetical  crder,  biit  the  cclls  which 
contain  the  letter  üftencft  wanted,  are 
neareít  the    compofitor's  hand.  Eich 
cafe  is  placed  a  Jltile  a^Iope,  that  the 
coinpofitür  niay  ihe  inoic  calily  re.">c!i  the 
upp^r  boxes.    The  inlirunKin  in  which 
the  letters  3re  fct  t«  callcd  >>:  cgnjfjüíípg-' 


íliqk,  fee  píate CCX.  fíg.  3.  a.  which 
con  hits  of  a  long  and,  narrow  píate  of 
brafs  or  iron,  ce,  on  tJie  rigbt-fide 
cf  which  arifes  a  ledge  b  ¿,  which  runs 
thewhole  length  cf  ihe  piale,  and  ftrves 
to  fullsin  the  letters,  ihe  fides  of. which 
are  to  reft  agaínft  it:  along  this  ledge  is 
a  row  of  boles,  which  fcive  for  intro- 
ducing  the  fcrcw  j\  in  order  to  lengthen 
or  íhorten  the  extent  of  the  line,  by  mov- 
ing  the  ílideis  d,  farlher  fioni,  or 
nearer  to  the  íhorter  ledge  at  the  end  a, 
Where  marginal  notes  are  required  in  a 
work,  the  two  íliding-pieces,  e,-  c/,  are 
opened  to  a  proptr  diltance  from  each 
otherj  in  fuch  a  nianner  as  that  while 
th.e  diftance  bctween  d  and  f  forms  ihe 
lengíh  of  the  line  in  the  tfxt,  the  diftance 
between  the  two  íliding-pieces  forms  the 
length  of  the  lines  for  ihe  notes  on  the 
íide  of  the  page.  Before  the  compoíitor 
proceeds  to  compofe,  he  puts  a  rule,  or 
thin  llip  of  biafs-plate,  cut  10  the  length 
of  the  line,  and  of  the  fame  height  as 
the  letter,  in  the  compofing  íHck,  againft 
the  ledge,  for  the  Ie:ter  to  beoi*  agaínft» 
Thíngs  thus  prepared,  the  compoíitor 
having  the  copy  lying  bcfcrc  him,  and 
bis  ftick  in  his  left-han(i,  bis  thumb  bcT» 
ing  cver  the  ílider  d ;  with  the  right,  he 
takes  up  the  letters,  fpaces,  tfr.  one  by 
onc,  and  places  them  againft  the  ruie» 
while  he  fupports  them  with  his  left 
thumb  by  preífing  them  to  llVe  end  of  the 
ílider  d ;  the  oiher  hand  bting  conftantly 
employed  in  leiting  in  ollicr  letters :  the 
whole  being  performed  with  a  degree  of 
expedition  and  addrefs  not  eafy  to  be 
imagíned. 

A  line  being  thus  compofed,  íf  ít  end 
with  a  word  or  fyllable,  and  exaólly  fill 
tile  meafure,  ihere  nteds  no  further  csre  j 
otherwife  more  fpaces  are  to  be  put  in, 
or  tlfe  the  diftances  leíTened  between  the 
feveral  words,  in  order  to  make  the  mea^ 
fi:re  quite  full ;  fo  that  every  Jine  may 
end  even.  The  fpaces  here  ufed  are 
pieces  cf  metal  exaííly  íliaped  like  the 
ílnnks  of  the  letters  ;  iht;fe  are  of  various 
thickn riles,  and  ferve  to  fupport  the  let* 
ters,  and  to  preferve  a  proper  diftance 
betv»-een  ihe  words  ¡  but  not  reaching  lo 
high  as  the  letters,  they  make  no  im«. 
prcftion  when  thí  work  is  printed.  The 
íirft  line  beinej  thus  íiniílied,  the  com- 
pcfnor  proceeds  to  the  nfxt ;  in  order  to 
whith  he  moves  the  brai's-nilc  from  be* 
Ijind  the  fcrmer,  and  phcts  ¡tbcfore  ir, 
and  thus  compofes  anoihfr  lioc  agnir.f;; 
it  aftcr  ihc  fanic  manncr  as  bifcie? 
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goíng  on  thus  tül  his  ílick  ís  full,  when 
he  empties  all  tlie  lines  container  in  it 
into  the  gally .    See  the  artícle  Gally. 
The  compofitor  then  filis  and  empties  his 
compofing-ftick,  as  before,  till  a  com- 
plete page  be  formed,  whtn  he  ties  it 
\ip  with  a  cord  or  pack-thread,  and  fetiing 
itby,  proceeds  to  the  next,  till  the  nunn- 
ber  of  pages  to  be  contained  in  a  flieet 
is  completed  :  which  done,  he  carries 
theni  to  the  irapofing  ftone,  there  to  be 
ranged  in  order,  and  faftened  together 
in  a  frame  called  a  chafe,  and  this  ís 
termed  impofing.    The  chafe  is  a  re6l- 
angular  iron  frame,  of  difFerent  dimen- 
íions,  according  to  the  fize  of  ihe  paper 
to  be  printed,  having  twocrofs  píeces  of 
the  fame  metal,  callcd  a  long  and  íhort 
crofs,  mortifed  at  each  end  fo  as  to  be 
taken  out  occafionally, .  By  the  difFerent 
fuuaiion  of  thefe  croíTes  the  chafe  is  filted 
for  difFerent  volumes :  for  quartos  and 
o6lavos,  one  traverfes  the  middle  length- 
wife,  the  other  broadwife,  fo  as  to  inter- 
ferí éach  other  in  the  center  :  for  twelves 
and  twenty-fours,  the  íhort  crofs  is  íliift- 
ed  nearer  to  one  end  of  the  chafe ;  for 
folios,  the  lor.g  crofs  is  left  entirely  out, 
and  the  Ihort  one  left  io  the  middle;  and 
for  broad-íides,  both  croíFes  are  fet  afide. 
To  drefs  the  chafe,  or  range  and  íix  the 
pages  thercin,  the  compofitor  makes  ufe 
of  a  fet  of  furniture,  confifting  if  flips 
of  wood  of  difFerent  dimenfions,  and 
about  half  an  inch  high,  that  they  may 
be  lower  ihan  the  letters  :  fome  of  thefe 
are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  and 
called  head'fticks  j  oihers  between  them 
to  form  the  inner  niargin  5  others  on  the 
fides  of  the  croíFes  to  form  the  outer 
iTiargin,  where  the  paper  is  to  be  doubledj 
and  others  in  the  form  of  wedges  to  the 
fides  and  bottom  of  the  pages. .  Thus 
all  the  pages  being  placed  at  their  pro- 
per  diílancés,  and  fecured  from  being 
injured  by  the  chafe  and  furniture  placed 
about  them,   they  are  all  untied,  and 
faftened  together  by  driving  fmall  pieces 
of  wood  called  quoins,  cut  in  the  vvedge- 
form,  up  between  the  ñanting  íide  of 
the  foot  and  fide-fticks  and  the  chafe, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood  and  a 
mallet,  and  all  being  thus  bound  faft 
together,  fo  that  none  ofthe  letters  will 
•  fall  out,  it  is  ready  to  be  committed  to 
the  prtíTman,     In  this  condiiion  the 
work  is  called  a  form  ;  and  as  there  are 
two  of  thefe  fortns  reqviired  for  every 
íheet,  when  both  fides  are  io  be  printed, 
it    neceíTiiry  the  diftanccs  between  the 
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pages  ín  each  form  íhould  be  placed  wlth 
fuch  exa^nefs,  that  the  impreífion  ofthe 
pages  in  one  fqrm  íliall  fall  exaftly  on 
the  back  of  the  pages  of  the  other,  which 
is  called  regifter. 

As  it  is  impolTible  but  that  iheremuftbe 
fome  miílakes  in  the  work,  eitherthrough 
the  overfight  of  the  compofitor,  or  by 
the  cafual  tranfpofition  of  letters  in  the 
cafes  ;  a  íheet  ís  printed  ofF,  which  is 
called  a  proof,  and  given  to  the  corredor- 
who  reading  it  over,  and  reílifyingit  by 
the  copy,  by  making  the  alteraiions  in 
the  margin,  it  is  delivered  back  to  the 
compofitor  to  be  correíled.   For  the  cha- 
rafters  ufed  ín  correal ing  a  íheet  for  the 
compofitor,  feeCoRRECTiON. 
The  compofitor  then  unlocking  the  form 
upon  the  correfling-ftone,  by  loofenitig 
the  quoins  or  wedges  which  bound  the 
letters  together,  r^^tifies  the  miílakesby 
picking  out  the  faulty  or  wrong  letten 
with  a  flender  íliarp-pointod  fteel-bodkin, 
and  puts  others  into  their  places  5  but 
when  there  are  confiderable  aheration?, 
and  partícularly  where  ¡nfertions  ororaif- 
fions  are  to  be  made,  he  is  under  a  ne» 
cefiity  of  over-running.  Thus,  if  oneor 
more  words  to  be  inferted  in  a  line  can- 
not  be  got  -in,  by  changing  the  fpaccs 
of  a  line  for  leíTer  ones,  part  of  the  line 
muft  be  put  back  into  the  clofe  of  iha 
preceding  one,  or  forward  into  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  fubfequent  one,  and  this 
continued   till   the  words  are  gol  in, 
After  thiá  another  proof  is  made,  fent  to 
the  author,  and  corre6ted  as  befere; 
and,  laítly,  there  is  another  proof,  caüeJ 
a  revife,  which  is  made  in  order  to  Ai 
whether  all  the  miítakes  marked  in  ibe 
laíl  proof  are  correfled. 
The  preíFman's  bufinefs  is  to  workoíF 
'the  forms  thus  prepared  and  corrcftíd 
by  the  compofitor  5  in  doing  which  there 
are  four  ihings  required,   paper,  ¡nk, 
balls,  and  a  prefs.   To  prepare  the  paper 
for  ufe,  it  is  to  be  firft  wttted  by  dipping 
feveral  íliects  together  in  water:  thel' 
are  afterwards  laid  in  a  heap  ovcr  c 
other;  and  to  make  them  take  thewa; 
equally,  they  are  all  preíFed  clofe  down 
with  a  weight  at  the  top.    The  ink  iJ 
made  of  oil  and  lamp-black,  for  theman- 
ner  of  preparing  which,  feePm//>/J'I^'^'• 
The  balls  by  which  the  ink  is  appH  ' 
on  the  forms,  areakind  ofwoodeni 
neis  with  handles,  the  cavities  of  wlr 
are  filled  with  wool  or  hair,  as  is  sh 
piece  of  alum-leafher  or  pe!t  nailed  cv:; 
the  cavity,  and  made  exlrtmely  foftby 
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fcakíng  jn  uriñe,  and  by  being  well 
rubbed.    One  of  iliefe  the  preíTman  takes 
in  each  hand,  and  appiying  one  of  them 
tothe  ¡nk-block,  dabbs  and  works  them 
together  to  diftribute  the  ink  equally,  and 
ihen  blackens  the  form  vvhich  is  placed 
on  the  prefs,  by  beating  with  the  balls 
upon  the  face  of  the  letter, 
The  printing-preís  reprefented  ín  píate 
CCX. fig.  S'"*'  I.  isa  verycLiriousthough 
compiex  machine ;  the.  body  confifts  of 
two  ftrong  cheeks  a  a,  placed  perpen- 
dicuhrly,  and  joined  together  by  four 
crofs-pieces ;  the  cap     the  head  r,  which 
is  moveable,  being  partly  fuítained  by 
two  iron-pins,  cr  long  bolts,  thai  pafs 
the  cap  j  the  ílielves  dd,  which  ferve  to 
keep  íteady  a  part  called  the  hofe,  and 
the  winter      which  bears  the  carriage, 
and  fuftains  the  effort  of  the  prefs  be- 
neath.   The  fpindle  / is  an  upright  piece 
of  iron  pointed  with  (teel,  having  a  male- 
fcrew  which  gees  into  the  female  one  in 
the  head  abOut  four  inches-  Through  the 
eye^  of  this  fpindle  isfaltened  the  bar  ky 
by  which  the  preíTman  makes  the  im- 
preífion.    Part  of  the  fpindle  is  inclofed 
in  a  fquare  wooden  frame  called  the  bofe, 
/;,  and  its  point  works  into  a  brafs-pan 
fupplied  with  oil,  which  is  fíxed  to  an 
iron-plate  let  into  the  top  of  the  platten. 
At  each  córner  of  the  hofe,  there  is  an 
iron  hook  faltened  with  pack-t bread  10 
thofe  at  each  end  of  the  platten  i,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  it  perfeélly 
level.    The  carriage  /  /  is  placed  a  foot 
below  the  platten,  having  its  fore-part 
fupported   by  a  prop  called  the  fore« 
ftay,  while  the  other  refts  on  the  winter. 
On  this  cariiage,   which  fuftains  the 
plank,  are  nailed  two  long  iion-bars  or 
libs,  and  on  the  plank  are  nailed  íliort 
pieces  of  iron  or  fteel  called  cramp-irons, 
equally  tempered  wiih  the  ribs,  and 
which  ílide  upon  them  when  the  plank 
is  turned  in  or  out.    Under  the  cariiage 
is  nxed  a  long  picce  of  iron  called  the 
fpit,  with  a  doiiHle  wheel  ín  the  middle, 
round  which  leather  girts  are  faílened, 
nailed  to  each  end  of  the  plank  ;  and  to 
the  outfide  of  the  fpit  is  fixed  a  rounce 
w,  or  Inndle  to  turn  round  the  wheel. 
Upon  the  plank  is  a  fquare  frame  or 
coíhn,  in  which  is  inclofed  a  poliílied 
ílone  on  which  ihefcrin  «  is  laid  ;  at  t!ie 
end  of  the  coífin  are  three  ñames,  fy/ís. 
the  two  tympans  and  friíket:  the  tym- 
pi\ns  o  are  íquare,  and  made  of  three 
flips  of  very  thin  v^ood,  and  at  the  top 
■  a  piece  of  iron  lüU  ihi  nner  j  that  called 


the  outer  tympan  faftened  with  hinges 
to  the  coffin  :  they  are  both  covered  with 
parchmentj  and  between  the  two  are 
placed  blankets,  which  are  neceíTary  to^ 
take  off  the  impreífion  of  the  letters  upon 
the  paper.  The  friíket  />  is  a  fquare 
frame  of  thin  iron,  faílened  with  hinges 
to  the  tympan  5  it  is  covered  with  paper 
cut  in  the  neceííary  places,  that  the  íhect, 
wHTch  is  put  between  the  friíket  and  the 
great  or  outward  tympan,  may  receive 
the  ink,  and  that  nothing  may  hurt  the 
margins,  To  regúlate  the  roargins,  a 
ílieet  of  paper  is  faílened  upon  this  tym- 
pan, which  is  called  the  tympan-íheer, 
and  on  each  fide  is  fíxed  an  iron  poin^, 
which  makes  two  holes  in  the  íheet, 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  fame  points, 
when  the  imprefTion  is  to  be  made  on  the 
other  fide,  In  preparlng  the  prefs  for 
working,  the  parchment  which  covers 
the  outer  tympan  is  wetted  till  it  is  very 
foft,  in  order  to  render  the  impreífion 
more  equable;  ihe  blaakets  are  then  put 
in,  and  fécured  from  íl¡p|)ing  by  the  in- 
ner  tympan  ;  then  while  one  preíl'man  is 
beating  the  letter  with  the  balls  ^,  covered 
with  ink  taken  from  the  ink-biock  :  the 
other  perfon  places  a  ílieet  of  white  paper 
on  the  tympan- fiieet,  turns  down  the 
friíket  upon  it  to  keep  the  paper  clean 
and  prevent  its  ílipping  ;  then  bringing 
the  tympans  upon  the  lorm,  and  turn- 
ing  the  rounce,  he  brings  the  form  with 
the  ílone,  &c.  weighingabout  300  pounds 
weighr,  under  the  platten  ;  puÜs  with  the 
bar,  by  which  means  the  platten  prefies 
the  blankets  and  paper  ciofe  upon  the 
letter,  whereby  half  the  form  is  printed  ; 
then  eafing  the  bar,  he  draws  the  form  ftilí 
forward,  gives  a  fecond  pulí,  and  letting 
go  the  bar,  turns  back  the  form,  takes  up 
ihe  tympans  and  friíket,  takes  out  the 
printed  ílieet  and  lays  on  a  freíli  one  ; 
and  this  is  repeated  till  he  has  taken  oíF 
the  impreífion  upon  the  full  r.umber  of 
flieets  the  edition  is  to  confilt  of.  Ore 
fide  of  the  íheet  being  thus  printed,  the 
form  for  the  other  is  laid  upon  the  prefs, 
and  worked  off  in  the  Ibme  manner. 
Cb'tnefc  Printing  is  performed  from 
wooden  planks  or  blocks,  cut  like  thofe 
ufed  in  printing  of  callico,  p?.per,  cards, 
for  the  ufe  of  which,  lee  the  ar- 
ticle  Letter. 

This  kind  cf  prln'.ing  is  generally  al- 
lowed  to  be  of  very  grreat  antiquity. 
Their  blocks  are  made  of  ímooth,  clore 
wood,  of  the  fize  of  the  leaf  requírerl, 
an'd  the  copy  being  í'airly  \vfote  on  clil- 
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nefe  paper,  is  ílruck  with  ths  wriiíng 
downwards  on  ihe  fmoolh  fide  of  the 
wood,  and  then  given  to  tbe  fculptor, 
or  cutter  in  wood  j  who  cuts  out  ail  that 
is  to  remain  white,  and  leaves  only  ihe 
lines  of  the  writing,  which  when  the 
work  is  finiflicd  remain  in  reÜevo,  after 
which  ilieyrub  ofFail  remaíns  of  the  paper. 
This  is  íineared  ovcr  with  chinefe  or  in- 
dian-ink  mixtd  with  water,  which  is  the 
íame  they  ule  in  writinE:,  and  the  paner 
bcing  laici  upon  the  block  is  prelTed  cloíe 
to  it,  and  the  impreíTion  taken  oíf  by 
roUingover  it  a  woo 'en  cyHnd^r  with  a 
handie  at  esch  end,  and  is  rendered  fofr, 
and  proper  to  give  the  impreíTion,  by 
its  bíing  covercil  with  a  piece  of  foft 
cotton  ítufF  roUed  rountl  it, 
Rcilvig'prcfs-? Ki^riKO  is  cmployed  in 
taking  otf  prints  or  impreíTions  from  cop- 
psr  plates  engraven,  etched,  or  fcraped 
as  in  mezzotintos.  See  Engraving  on 
c:^^ey,  Etching,  and  Mezzotinto. 
1  his  art  is  faivl  to  have  bsen  as  aniient: 
as  the  year  1540,  and  to  owe  its  origin 
to  FiniguMH-a,  a  florentine  goldfmith, 
who  pouring  lome  melted  brimítone  on 
an  engraven  pbie,  found  the  exaft  im- 
preíTion of  ihe  engraving  Icft  in  the  coid 
brimítcne,  m-rkctl  wiih  black  taken  out 
of  the  .  ftrckcr.  by  ihc  liquid  fulphur: 
upon  this  he  iU'cmpted  to  do  the  fame 
on  riiver-plarfs  wíih  wet  papcr,  by  rolling 
it  fmüoih'iy  with  a  loller  ;  and  this  fuc- 
ceeded  :  biit  ihis  ai  t  wasnot  uíed  in  Eng- 
]2nd  till  the  rcign  ofking  James  I.  when 
it  was  broughtVrom  Antweipby  Speed. 
Thafoi  m  ofthe  roliing-preís,  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  ink  ufed  therein,  and  the 
míinner  of  appiying  both  in  taking  oíF 
prints,  are  as  foüow. 
The  roliing-preís  AL  (píate  CCXI. 
fig.  X.)  may  bs  div-ded  into  two  part?, 
the  body  ánd  cani.Hge  :  the  body  confilts 
cf  two  wooden  chetks,  P,  P,  placed  per- 
pt-ndicuiarly  on  a  Itand  cr  foot,  L  M, 
which  fníbins  the  whole  pref?.  From 
the  füot  i'kíwife  arlfe  four  other  perpen- 
dicular piece*;  r,  c,  c,  c,  ¡oined  by  oiher 
croís  cr  horizoniai  ones,  cí,  d,  whírh 
iVrve  ro  fuftain  a  fmooth  evcn  plark  f  r 
tah!e  HI  K,  about  four  feel  and  a  half 
Jorg,  two  fcct  snd  a  ha!f  broad,  and  an 
iüch  and  a  half  íhirk.  Into  the  cht-tks 
£ro  two  wooden  cylinvieríor  roilers,  DE, 
F  G,  about  fijc  inclies  in  diametfr,  borne 
iip  at  cach  end  by  the  chetks,  wboíb 
ends,  which  are  It-íTcned  to  about  two 
inchcs  diamcter,  and  calltd  trunnions, 
turn  in  the  chetks  about  two  pieces  of 
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wood  In  form  of  half-moons,  lined  wlih 
poliílied  ¡ron  to  facilitate  the  mction» 
Laílly,  to  onecf  the  trunnions  ofthe  up! 
per  rolleris  faílened  a  crofs,  confiftiogof 
two  lever?,  A,  B,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
traverfing  each  cther,  the  arms  of  which 
crofs  ferve  inílead  of  the  bar  or  handie  of 
the  letter-prefs,  by  turning  the  iipper 
roller,  and  when  the  plank  is  hetween 
the  two  roilers,  giving  the  fame  motion 
to  the  under  one,  by  drawing  the  planic 
forw^rd  and  backward. 
The  ink  ufed  for  copper  plates,  is  acom- 
pcfiticn  made  of  the  ílones  of  peaches 
and  apricots,  the  bones  of  íheep,  and 
ivory,  all  well  burnt,  and  called  Frank- 
fort- black,  mixt  with  nut-oil  that  has 
been  well  boiled,  and  ground  toaeiher 
on  a  marble,  after  the  famemanneraj 
painters  do  their  colours. 
The  method  of  printing  from  copper- 
plates  is  as  follows:  they  take  a  fmal! 
quantity  of  this  ink  on  a  rubber  madeof 
linen-rags,  ftrongly  bound  about  each 
othcr,  and  therewiih  fmear  the  whole 
face  of  the  píate  as  it  lies  on  a  gnte 
over  a  charcoal-fire.  The  píate  being 
Aifficiently  inked,  they  fírft  wipc  it  over 
with  a  foul  rag,  then  with  the  palmof 
the  left  hand,  and  then  with  that  ofibí 
right;  and  lo  dry  the  hand  and  forward 
the  wiping,  they  rubit  from  time  to  lime 
on  whiting.  In  wiping  the  píate  perfeílly 
clean,  yet  wiihout  taking  the  inkcuicf 
the  engraving,  the  addrefs  of  the  wcik« 


man  confifts.    The  píate  thus  prepared, 
ís  laid  on  the  plank  ofthe  prefs;  ovcrthe 
píate  is  laid  the  paper,  fíiftwel!  moill- 
ened,  to  receive  the  imprcíficn,  and  ovír 
the  paper  two  or  three  folds  of  fl^nnfl. 
Things  thus  difpofed,  the  arms  cf  tbe 
crofs  are  pulled,  and  by  that  mean?,  ihe 
píate  with  its  furniiuie,  paíTed  ihiouili 
between  the  roilers,  which  pinchingvtiy 
í^rongly,  yet  tqually,  prcíTes  the  n^.ciil- 
ened  paper  into  the  ílrokes  of  the  engrav- 
ing,  whcnre  it  licks  out  the  ink, 
PRIOR,  in  general,  íbmething  heforecr 
nearer  the  beginning  than  anoiher,  10 
which  it  is  compared. 
Prior,  more  particularly,  denotes ilie fu- 
perior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  or  ihí 
next  under  the  abbot.  SeeABBOT. 
Piiors  are  either  clauífral  or  conventUál. 
Conví'ntual  priors  are  the  fame  as  abbciÑ 
Clauíiral  prior  is  he  who  govnns 
religious  of  an  abbey  or  priory  in  cciii- 
mtndam,  having  his  jurifdi¿\ion  wholi/ 
from  the  abbot. 
Cr¿77;:/ Prior,  is  the  fuperior  of  a  hr-í 
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abbey,  wheie  feveral  fuperbrs  are  re- 

PRIORITY,  pnontas,  the  reUtton  ot 
íbmeiliing  conHclered  as  prior  to  another. 
The  principnl  modes  of  prioriiy  are  five, 
i*n  relpeót  of  time,  nature,  order,  dig- 
nity,  and  caufalily,  as  fummed  up  in 
ihis  diftich  : 

Tempore,  7iaiura,  frius  ordincy  dic  £f 
honore 

Effe^o  caitfam  dicimus  effe pniu. 

Priority,  in  lavv,  denotes  an  annqiiity 
of  teniue,  in  comparííbn  of  another  lefs 
anrient. 

Where  a  prior  fuit  is  depcndíng-,  it  may 
be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  a  i'ubfvquent 
a5lion  ;  and  a  prior  mortgagc  ouglu  to 
be  firft  paid  off:  but  it  is  held,  there  is 
no  priority  of  trial  in  judgments  j  for 
that  which  is  firít  executed  Hiall  be  firíl 
laiisfied. 

PRISAGE,  prijaghwt,  that  part  cr  ílnre 
which  belongs  10  the  kíng,  or  admira!, 
out  of  prizes  taken  at  fea  from  an  ene- 
my  :  this  is  ufually  a  tenth  part.  See 
the  anide  PRIZE. 

PRISAGE  of  n.v}!.rs,  a  term  antienlly  ufed 
for  what  is  now  called  butlerage.  See 
the.irticle  EutleRage. 

PRISCILLIANISTS,  in  church  hiftory. 
chriíHan  heretic*;,  fo  callcd  from  theír 
leader  PrifciKinn,  a  Spaniard  by  birih, 
and  bldiop  of  Avila.  He  is  faid  to  have 
praíliled  magic,  and  to  bive  mainíaíned 
the  principal  eri'ors  of  the  manichees  5 
hnt  his  pecuUnr  tenct  was,  that  it  is  iaw- 
ful  to  rr.nke  f  dfe  011  hs,  in  order  to  fiip- 
port  ont's  canfe  and  iniereíls. 

FRISE,  or  Prize.    See  Prize. 

PRíSM,  in  gcometry,  an  oblong  folid, 
cor.tjipcd  under  more  than  foiir  planes 
whoíe  ba'tís  are  equal,  paralltl,  and 
alike  fitviated. 

The  prifm  is  generated  oy  \he  motion 
of  a  re¿\¡l¡ncar  figure,  as  ABC, 
(píate  CCIX.  fíg.  4.)  defcending  al- 
ways  parallel  to  íifeif,  along  the  right 
line  A  E. 

ir  the  defcribent  be  a  trísngle,  (lie  body 
is  faid  to  he  a  triangular  priím;  if  fquare, 
a  quadrangular  one, 

From  the  genefis  of  the  prifm,  it  is 
evidt;nt  ít  has  two  equel  and  oppofite 
bafes  ABC  and  E  D  F  ;  and  it  is  lermi- 
nated  by  as  m^ny  parallelogranis  as  ihe 
b^fe  confiíts  of  fides  ;  and  ihat  all  the 
feílions  of  a  prifm  p?rallel  10  ifs  bafe  are 
eqiial.  Every  triangular  prifm  may  be 
dividcd  into  three  equal  pyramids. 


To  mea  fu  re  the  furface  of  any  príAn, 
find  the  área  of  each  fide,  wheiher  a 
•tri3í>gle,  patallelogram,  or  otherre6lili' 
ne^r  figure,  as  dire^ed  under  thefe  ar- 
ticles,  and  the  fum  of  all  thefe,  taken  ta- 
geiher,  is  the  vvhole  fuperficies  of  the 
prifm. 

The  folid  content  of  a  given  pnfm  majr 
be  foiind  thus:  Jet  the  área  of  the  bafe 
of  the  prifm  be  meafured,  as  direfled 
undcr  the  artide  Triancle;  and  Ict 
this  área  be  multiplied  by  the  height  of 
[he  prifm,  and  the  produft  wil!  give  ihe 
folid  content  of  the  prifm. 

Prism,  in  dioptrics,  a  tríangulnr  glafs- 
prifm,  much  \ifed  in  cxperinients  about 
the  nature  of  light  and  colours.  See  the 
articles  LíGMT  and  CoLOUR. 

PRISMOÍD,  pnfmoides,  in  geometry^  a 
íólid  figure  bounded  b^  feveral  planea, 
whofe  bafes  are  right-angled  parallelo- 
grams,  parallel,  and  alike  fiíuated. 

PRISON,  a  gaol,  or  place  of  confinement. 
See  tbe  articlc  GaOí,. 
Lord  Cok»  obferves,  that  a  priíon  ís  only 
a  piare  rf  fafe-cuítody,  fal^a  cujlodla^ 
not  a  place  of  punifliment,  Any  piare 
vvhcre  a  perfon  is  confined  may  be  faid  to 
be  a  prifon  :  and  when  a  procefs  is  iluied 
againft  one,  he  muft,  when  arrefítJ 
,  thereon,  either  he  committed  to  piifou, 
or  be  bcund  in  a  recogniz^nce  with  furc- 
ties,  or  elfe  give  bail,  according  to  tha 
nature  of  the  cafe»  to  appear  at  a  rertaiii 
day  in  court,  ibere  to  make  anfwert» 
what  i^  alledged  againft  him.  Where  a 
p"rfon  is  taken  and  fent  to  prifon,  in  a 
civil  cafe,  he  may  be  releafed  by  the 
plaintiíF  in  the  füit  5  but  if  it  be  for 
tre<»fon,  or  felony,  he  may  nct  regularly 
be  fÜfcharged  until  he  is  indtc^cd  of  the 
fn6t  an<i  acquitted.  See  the  anide  Tn- 
DiCTMr.NT,  and  ihe  nexf  article. 

PRISONER,  a  perfon  reílrained  or  kept 
in  prifon  upon  an  a6íion  civil  or  criminal, 
or  upon  commandment :  and  one  may 
be  a  prifoner  on  maiter  cf  record  or  mai- 
ter  of  f^ch  A  prifoner  u|>on  malter  of 
record»  is  he  who^being  prefent  in  court, 
is  by  the  court  commiiied  to  prifon  ;  and 
the  oiher  is  one  carried  to  prifon  upon  an 
arrert,  wheiher  it  he  by  the  ílierirF,  con- 
ftable,  or  otber  officer. 
It  is  held,  that  the  court  of  king's  bench 
has  autbority  to  fend  for  a  prifoner  out  of 
the  Maríhulfca  piifon  by  ruje  of  court  ; 
but  it  can  nct  fend  for  a  prifoner  out  of 
any  other  piifon  witliout  a  wrii  of  ba- 
beas coipus.  Each  judge  of  the  kir.g's 
bench  may  rcmit  prifoners,  togsther  vvirli 

their 
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t!ieír  indi5lments,  to  tj||£  plac<?fl  where  the 
offences  witli  which  they  are  charged 
w^re  committed  ;  and  likew¡í<;a  priíbner 
for  debt  may  be  removed  n  om  the  Fleeí- 
piifon  to  the  King's-bench,  and  thence 
to  the  Maríhallea,  on  fomethíng  charged 
agaínfl:  him  ¡n  the  babeas  corpus  or  re- 
turn,  or  on  bringing  the  perfon  inte 
court. 

Prilbners  in  the  king"*á-bench  and  Fleet- 
priíbns,  on  mcfne  procef*,  &c,  are  a¿lu- 
ally  to  be  confined  within  thefe  prifons, 
or  the  rules  of  the  fame,  till  they  are 
difcharged  :  and  in  cafe  they  are  not  fo 
confined,  the  profits  of  the  niatíhals  and 
wardens  will  be  liable  to  í'cqueftjation  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt  on  ¡iidgment 
ti  pon  an  efcape,  befides  the  common  re- 
niedy, 

For  the  eafe  of  prifoners  it  ís  ordered, 
-that  thofe  in  the  King's-bench  /hall  not 
pay  above  twoíhillíngs  and  fix  pence  per 
week  chamber-rent :  and  likewife,  whilít 
any  prifoner  is  kept  in  clofe  cuftody,  the 
gaolerj  or  kseper,  is  obliged  to  givc  him 
íuftenancc,  and  not  AifFer  any  one  to  die 
for  want.  Alio,  by  ílat.  11  Geo.  II. 
c.  20.  it  is  enaí^ed,  that  jiiftices  of 
peace,  in  theír  ftflions,  may  rate  every 
parifh  in  their  county,  not  exceeding  a 
fmall  weekly  fum,  to  be  annually  paid 
towards  the  relief  of  poor  prifoners. 
There  are  alfo  frecjuent  aóls  of  grace 
for  fetting  at  liberty  infolvent  debtors. 

pRISTINíi,  a  town  of  european  Turky, 
in  the  province  of  Servía,  feventy  miles 
north  e?ft  of  Raoufa ;  eaft  long.  ao°, 
norih  lat.  43^  15'. 

PRISTIS,  the  SAW  FiSH.  Seo  the  article 
Saw-fish. 

PRÍVATEERS,  ín  marítíme  sfFalrs,  a 
kind  of  prívate  íliips  of  war,  fitted  out 
by  prívate  pcrfons  at  their  own  expence  ; 
who  híive  leave  granted  them  to  keep 
vvhat  they  can  fake  from  the  enemy,  al- 
lowing  the  admira]  his  íhare.  See  the 
aiticlt  Lltti-r.  0/ Marque. 
Pnvateers  Oruli  give  bcnd  not  to  brenk 
tieaiies  fubfifting  wiih  the  crown,  not  to 
ufe  their  captives  ill,  not  to  commit  any 
fpoü  or  depredation  on  the  íhips  of 
friends  or  neuters,  (sff.  and  not  ro  biing 
away  any  fervants,  from  America, 

vviilioiit  leave. 

PRIVATION,  in  general,  denotes  the 
abfence  or  want  of  lomething  ;  in  which 
lenfe,  darkñefs  is  oniy  a  privation  of 
lighr..  Seé  the  aiticle  LiGHT. 

Privation,  or  rathcr  D,£Privation, 


in  the  canon-Iavv,    See  the  article  De- 

PRIVATION. 

PRIVATIVE,  ¡n  grammar,  a  partid- 
which,  when  prefixed  toa  word,  clianges 
it  into  a  contrary  fenfe. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  «  is  ufed  as  a 
privative,  and  among  the  Latins,  \j¡, 
The  Engliíh,  French,  borrow  botli 
the  greek  and  latín  privativos. 

Privative  quantity,  or  Negative 
QUANTiTY,  in  algebra,  denotes  a  quan- 
tiry  lefs  than  nothing,  in  oppofition  to 
affirmative  or  pofitive  ;  and  is  expreíTed 
by  the  fign  (— )  minus,  prefixed  ihereto. 
See  the  article  Quantity. 

PRIVET,  ligíiftrum,  in  botany.  See  ibe 
article  Ligustrum, 

PRIVILEGE,  in  law,  fome  peculiar  fc<. 
nefít  granied  to  certain  perfons  ot  places, 
contrary  to  the  iifual  courfe  of  ihe  law. 
Privileges  are  faid  to  be  perfonal  or  rcaf, 
Perfonal  privileges  are  fuch  as  are  ex- 
tended to  peers,  embaífadors,  members 
of  parliament  and  of  the  convocation, 
and  their  menial  fervants,  &c.  See  the 
article  Peer,  Embassador,  Parlia- 
ment, &c, 

A  real  privilege  is  that  granted  to  fom» 
particular  place  ;  as  the  king*s  palacej 
the  courts  at  Weftminíter,  the  univer- 
filies,  &c.  See  Palace,  CouRT,  Uí;i- 

VERSITY, 

PRIVY,  in  law,  denotes  one  who  is  par» 
taker,  or  has  an  intereft  in  an  afFair. 
Coke  mentions  four  priviesj  privies  in 
blood,  as  the  heir  to  his  fatherj  pri» 
vies  in  reprefentation,  as  executors  and 
adminiñrators  to  the  deceafed  j  privies  ¡n 
eftate,  as  he  in  reverfion  and  he  in  re- 
niainder  5  donor  and  doñee,  lefi*or  ard 
leíTee;  laftly,  privy  in  tenure,  as  the 
lord  by  efcheat. 

Privy-council,   See  the  article 

COUNCIL. 

Privy-seal.    See  the  aiticle  Seal. 

PRIZE,  or  Prise,  in  mariiime  affair?, 
veflel  taken  at  fea  from  the  enemies  of  a 
ílate,  or  from  piratesj  and  that  cith(r 
by  a  man  of  war,  a  privateer,  feff.  hav- 
ing  a  commiílion  for  that  purpofe. 
VeíTcls  are  looked  on  as  prize,  if  they 
fight  imder  any  olher  ftandard  than 
that  of  the  ftate  from  which  they  hívc 
their  commiílion  5  if  they  have  no  char- 
ter-party,  invoice,  or  bilí  of  lariirg 
a-board  ;  if  loaded  with  efFe6ls  belong- 
ing  lo  íhe  king's  enemies,  or  with  con- 
traband  goods. 

Thofe  of  ihe  king's  fubjcñs  recovered 
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from  the  eneray,  after  reraalning  twenty- 
four  hours  in  their  hands,  are  deemed 
lawful  prize. 

VeíTels  that  refufe  to  ftrike,  may  be 
conftiained ;  and  if  they  malee  refift- 
ance  and  fight,  become  lawful  prize,  if 
taken. 

If  íhips  of  war,  the  ,  prizes  are  to  be  di- 
vided  among  the  officers,  feamen,  fefr. 
as  his  majetty  íhall  appoint  by  procla- 
mation;  but  araong  privateers,  the  di- 
vifion  is  according  to  the  agreem^nt  be- 
tween  the  owners. 

By  ftat.  13  Geo,  II.  c.  4.  Judges  and 
officers,  failing  of  their  duty,  in  refpea 
to  the  condemnation  of  prizes,  foríeit 
five  hundred  pounds,  with  full  coíls  of 
fuit;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
oiher  to  the  informer. 
PROBABILITY  is  nothing  but  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  two  ideas  by  the  intervention  of 
proofs  whofe  conneíkion  is  not  conftant 
and  immutable,  or  is  not  perceived  to  be 
fo ;  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  moft  part 
to  be  fo5  and  is  enough  to  induce  the 
mind  to  judge  the  propofition  to  be  true 
or  falfe,  raiher  than  the  contrary. 
Of  probability  there  are  degrees  from  the 
reighbourhood  of  certainty  and  demon- 
Ifration,  quite  down  to  ímprobability 
and  unlikenefs,  even  to  the  confines  of 
impoíribility ;  and  alfo  degrees  of  aíTent, 
from  certain  knowledge,  and,  what  is 
next  to  ¡t,  full  aíTurance  and  confidence, 
quite  down  to  conjeélure,  doubt,  diftrulf, 
and  diíbelief. 

That  propofition  then  ís  probable  for 
which  there  are  arguments  or  proofs  ta 
make  it  pafs  or  be  received  for  true.  Pro- 
bability being  then  lo  fupply  the  defe6l  of 
cur  knowledge,  is  always-  converfant 
about  a  thing  vvhereof  \ve  have  no  cer- 
tainty, but  oniy  fome  inducements  to  rc- 
ceive  it  for  true.  The  grounds  of  it  are 
in  íliort  ihefe  two  following ; 
Firft,  the  conformity  of  any  .thing  wílh 
our  own  knowledge,  experience,  or  ob- 
fcrvation. 

Secondly,  the  teftimony  of  others  vouch- 
ing  their  obfeiTation  and  experience. 
In  the  leftimony  of  others,  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  i,  ihe  number;  z.  the  inie- 
grity  •,  3.  the  íkiil  of  the  witneífes ;  4. 
the  dcfign  of  the  auihor,  if  it  be  a  tefti- 
niony  c»ted  out  of  a  book  j  5.  the  con- 
nilency  of  the  paris  and  circumftances  of 
the  relation;  6.  contrary  teítimonies. 
The  mind,  before  it  rationally  aíT^nts  or 
difients  to  any  probable  propoliticu;  ouglit 
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to  examine  all  the  grounds  of  probabi- 
lity, and  fee  how  they  make  more  or 
lefs  for  or  againft  itj  and,  iipon  a  due 
balancing  the  whole,  reject  or  receive  it, 
with  a  more  or  lefs  firm  aííent,  according 
to  the  preponderancy  of  tht  greattr 
grounds  of  probability,  on  one  fide,  or 
the  other. 

Probability,  in  poetry,  the appearance 
of  truth  in  the  fable  or  action  of  a  poem, 
See  the  articles  Drama,  Fable,  Epic, 
Poetry,  &c, 
PROBATE  of  a  will  or  teftament,  in  law, 
is  the  exhibitingand  proving  of  lafl:  wills 
and  teftaments  befcre  the  ecdeliaftical 
judge  delegated  by  the  biíhop  who  is 
ordinary  of  the  place  where  the  party 
died. 

If  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  as  well  as  debts  owing  to  him, 
are  in  the  fame  diocefe,  the  biíhop  of  that 
diocefe  is  iniiiled  to  the  probate  of  the 
will  5  but  if  fuch  perfonal  eftate,  or  ef- 
fecls,  are  difperfed  in  feveral  dioceíTe?,  io 
that  thcrc  be  five  ponndc  out  of  the  dio- 
cefe where  the  party  lived,  in  that  cafe  the 
archbiíliop  of  Cantcibury  or  York  be- 
comes  ordinary, 

A  probate  may  be  made  two  ways,  eí- 
ther  in  cornmon  form,  or  per  ieftes  j  the 
proof  in  common  form  is  only  by  the  oath 
of  the  executor,  or  p?ríy  exhiUiting  ihe 
will,  who  fwears  to  his  belief,  that  the 
will  by  him  exhibited  is  the  laíí  will  ancf 
teftament  of  the  deceafed.  The  procf 
per  te/íes  is,  when  befides  his  own  oatii 
he  produces  witnene?,  or  makes  other 
proof,  and  th?it  ín  the  prefence  of  fucU 
perfons  as  may  claim  any  intereft  in  the 
goods  of  the  deceafed,  or  at  leaft  in  their 
abfence,  after  tJiey  have  been  duly  fum- 
moned  to  fee  the  will  provcd,  if  they  . 
think  fit  5  which  latter  courfe  is  gene- 
rally  followed  where  there  is  fear  of  con- 
tcntion. 

PROBATION,  in  the  univerntles,  ís  the 
examinatioñ  and  trial  of  a  íludent  who 
is  about  to  take  his  degrees. 
ProbatiON,  in  a  monaftic  fcnfe,  íígnifits 
the  year  cf  novitiate  which  a  rcligioua 
muft  pafs  in  a  conveiít,  to  prove  bis 
virtue  and  vocation,  and  whcthtr  he  can 
bear  the  feveritics  of  the  rule. 
PROBATIONER,  in  the  church  cf  Scct- 
jand,  3  ftudent  in  divinity,  who  bringing 
a  certifícate  from  a  prof-ífor  in  an  uni- 
vcrfity  of  his  good  moráis,  and  hif  hav- 
ing  performetl  his  exercifes  to  cpproba* 
tlou,  isndmittídto  undcrgo  feveral  friáis. 
The  triáis  of  prob^licners  ¿re  prívate 
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beFove  a  preíbytery,  and  publíc  btfore  a 
congregation,  the  preíbytery  being  pre- 
fent.  The  piivate  triáis  are  an  homily 
or  two,  and  an  exegefis ;  that  is,  a  theo- 
logícal  fubjeél  is  given  in  to  the  preíby- 
tery ¡n  tíiefes,  and  the  probationer  an- 
fvvers  any  ob¡e5l¡ons  whích  any  niinifter 
¡n  the  preíbytery  makes  againít  thofe 
ihefes,  They  alio  examine  him  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  greek  and  latín  lan- 
guages,  Gff.  The  public  triáis  are  a 
popular  fermon,  and  an  exercifeand  ad- 
flition  ;  that  is,  a  text  is  handled  half  an 
hour  logically  and  critically,  and  forhalf 
an  hour  more  pra¿\ically. 
If  in  all  thefe  he  gains  the  approbation 
of  the  preíbytery,  he  figns  the  confeíTion 
of  failh,  and  promifes  obedience  to  the 
íudicalories  of  the  kirkj  upen  wbícb  he 
receives  a  lictnce  lo  preach. 

PROBATOR,  in  law,  one  who  under- 
takestoprove  a  crime  chaiged  uport  an- 
other  j  properly,  an  accomplice  in  the 
crime  who  impeaches  others. 

PROBATUM  EST,  it  is  pronjcd,  a  term 
frequenily  fubjoined  to  a  receipt  for  the 
cure  of  fome  difeafe. 

PROBE,  a  furgeon's  inftrumcnt  for  exa- 
mining  the  circumftances  oF  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  other  cavitie?,  fcarching  for 
ftones  in  the  bladder,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticlc  LlTUOTOMY,  &c. 

PROBLEM,  TTgoí^n.cta,  in  loglc,  a  propo- 
fition  that  neiiher  appeais  abfolutely  true 
OI*  .falfe  i  and,  cofií'eqnently,  may  be 
aíTerted  eiiher  in  the  affirmative  or  ne- 
gative. 

A  lógica!  or  dialeflical  problem,  accord- 
ing  to  ihe  íchoolmen,  conhíls  of  two 
parts  j  a  fubjeél,  about  which  the  doubt 
is  i-aifed  j  and  a  prsedicate,  or  aitribute, 
which  is  the  thing  doubted  whether  it  be 
fr-ue  of  the  fubje¿i  or  not. 
Problems  may  be  divided  into  phyfical, 
ethícal,  and  meta  phyfical  ;  phyfical,  vvhen 
it  is  doubttíd  whether  fuch  and  fuch  pro- 
perties  belong  to  certain  natural  bodics  j 
ethical,  when  the  doubt  is,  whether  or 
not  it  be  proper  to  do  or  omit  cenain  ac- 
tions  5  and  metaphyfical,  when  the  doubt 
relates  to  fpirils,  Éfr. 
Problem,  in  geometry,  ís  a  propofition, 
vherein  fome  operation  or  coullruflion 
is  required;  as  to  divide  a  line  or  angle, 
crcfl  or  let  fall  perpendiculars,  ^c. 
Acccrding  to  WolHus,  a  problcni  confifi s 
of  thrte  parts  5  the  propoíilion,  v/hich 
cxpreífes  what  is  10  be  done  j  the  folu- 
tion,  wherein  the  ftvcral  íleps  whereby 
ihc  tliin^  re(¿uircd  is  10  be  tíre^ied,  are 
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rehearfed  ¡n  order  ;  and,  laftly,  the  de. 
n-.onftration,  wherein  is  íliewn,  thatby 
doing  the  feveral  things  prefcribed  in 
the  fülution,  the  thing  required  is  ob- 
tained. 

Problem,  in  algebra,  is  a  queftion  or  pro»- 
pofilion  which  requires  lome  unknown 
truth  lo  be  inveítigaied,  and  the  iruih  of 
the  difcovery  demonltrated.  So  that  a 
problem  is  to  find  a  iheoreni.  See  ihe 
article  TnEORiiM. 

Kcpler^s  Problem,  in  aftrononiy,  is  the 
deíermining  a  phnet's  place  from  the 
time  ;  ío  called  from  Kepler,  who  firíl 
propofid  it.  It  was  thi?,  to  íind  the  po- 
fition  of  a  right  Une,  which,  pafiing 
tbrcugh  one  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipfis, 
íliall  cut  oíf  an  área  defcribed  by  its  mo- 
tion,  which  íliall  be  in  any  gíven  propor- 
tion  to  the  wholc  área  of  the  eilipfis.  Seo 
the  article  Anowaly. 
The  propofer  knew  no  way  of  folvingthe 
problem  biit  by  an  indirect  method;  bul 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Keill,  ^c,  have 
fmce  folved  it  direclly.and  geometricallv, 
feveral  ways. 

Dcliacal  Problem,  or  a  problem  for  find. 
ing  two  mean  propoilionals  between  two 
given  linos,  in  geometiy,  is  the  doubling 
of  the  cube ;  it  was  fo  called  from  tlie 
pcople  of  Délos,  who,  upon  confulting 
the  oracle  for  a  remedy  againíl  a  pbgue, 
were  anfwered,  that  ihe  plague  fliould 
ceafe  when  Apollóos  altar,  which  wasin 
form  of  a  cube,  íliould  be  doublcd,  See 
the  article  Duplication. 

Problem.    See  the  article  Local. 

PROBLEMATICAL  resolution,  in 
algebra,  a  hiethod  of  fclving  diñicult 
queítions  by  certain  rules,  called  canon;. 

PROBOSCIS,  in  natural  hiítory,  is  ihe 
trunkor  fnout  of  an  elephant,  and  íoiEf 
other  animáis  and  infecís.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Elephant. 

Flies,  gnats,  (^c.  are  furniílied  wílh  a 
proboícis,  cr  trunk=;  by  means  of  which 
they  í'uck  the  blood  of  animáis,  the  ¡uice 
of  vegetahlts,  for  theirfood.  Seeihí 
articles  Fly,  Gnat,  Bee,  l^c. 
PROCATARCTIC  cause,  in  medicin?, 
the  pre-cxiíting,  or  prc-dlfpofing  c:^ul5 
or  occafion  cf  a  difeafe.  See  ihe  artidí 
Disease. 

PROCEDENDO,  in  law,  a  writ  whertby 
a  ptca  or  caufe,  formerly  calkd  trom  r.a 
inferior  court  lo  the  court  of  Chancerv, 
King's  bencb,  or  court  of  Cominon- 
pleas,  by  writ  of  privilege,  habsas  ccr* 
pus,  or  certioraii,  is  rcleafcd,  nnd 
lurned  io  ihe  other  court  to  be  procet  '/^ 
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In,  lipón  íts  appearing  that  the  defendant 
has  no  cnufe  of  prívilege,  or  that  the 
matter  in  the  party's  allegation  is  not  well 
provecí 

pROCEDURE,  or  Proceedinos,  m 
]aw,  the  coiirfe  of  the  fevernl  aéls,  in- 
llruftions,  ^c,  of  a  proccfs  or  law-fuit. 
It  is  either  civil  or  criminal :  civil  pro- 
cedure  relates  to  the  eftate  alone  5  crimi- 
nal or  extraordinary  procedure,  where  the 
perfon  is  profecuted. 

PROCEED,  among  merchants>  whatevcr 
arifes  from  any  thing. 

PROCELEUSMATICUS,  ín  the  antient 
poetry,  a  foot  confifting  of  four  íliort 
fyllable,  or  two  pyrrhichiufes,  as  bomi- 
nibus.    See  Foot  and  Pvrrhichius. 

PROCELLARIA,  the  storm-bird,  in 
orniihology,  a  genus  of  birds,  belong- 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  paíTeres,  the  cha- 
raélcrs  of  which  are  thelé :  ihe  beak  is  of 
a  comprefled  figure,  the  upper  and  under 
chops  are  of  an  equal  length,  and  the 
upper  one  is  hooked  at  the  point  5  the 
noltrils  are  of  a  cylindric  form,  run  pa- 
rallel,  and  grow  to  the  beak 5  and  the 
feet  are  palmated. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  water- 
wagtail,  and  its  general  colour  is  black» 
very  gloíTy  on  the  head  and  back,  only 
the  covering  featliers  of  the  wings  have 
fome  white  toward  their  tips.  Before  a 
ñorm  it  always  gets  under  the  covert  of 
íhips  failing  in  the  northern  feas,  which 
is  a  fure  token  of  an  approaching  Itorm  j 
whence  the  ñame, 
PROCESS,  in  law,  denotes  the  proceedings 
in  any  caufe,  real  or  perfonal,  civil  or 
criminal,  from  the  original  writ  lo  the 
cnd  thereof. 

In  a  more  limited  fenfe,  procefs  denotes 
that  by  which  a  man  is  ñrft  called  into 
any  temporal  couft, 

The  difference  between  procefs  and  pre- 
cept,  or  warrant,  is,  that  the  latter  is 
only  to  attach  or  convene  the  party,  be- 
fore any  ¡ndi6Vment  or  conviélion,  and 
may  be  either  in  the  king's  or  juftice's 
ñame:  but  procefs  is  always  in  the 
king*8  ñame,  and  comnxonly  after  an 
indiftment, 

Prücess,  in  chemiftry,  the  whole  courfe 
of  an  experiment  or  feries  of  operations, 
tending  to  produce  fomething  new. 

Process,  procejus,  in  anatomy,  denotes 
any  protuberance  or  eminence  in  a  bone, 

PROCESSION,  procedo,  in  theology,  de- 
notes the  manner  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  conceived  to  iíTue  from  the 
Faiher  and  Son,  in  the  myftery  of  the 


Trinity,    See  the  anide  Trinity. 

pROCESSiON  alfo  denotes  a  ceremony  tn 
theromiíh  church,  confifting  of  a  formal 
march  of  the  clergy  and  people,  puiting 
up  pnyers,  ^r.  and  in  ihis  manner; 
viíliing  fome  church,  £fc.  They  have 
alio  proccíTions  of  the  hoft  or  facrament, 
Seeihe  article  Hosr,  ^c, 

PROCESSUM  continuando,  a  wrlt 
fcr  continuing  a  procela  afcer  rhe  death 
of  the  chicf  juílice,  or  oiber  juftices  of 
oyer  and  terminer, 

PROCHEIN  AMY,  proxhnus  airikus,  in 
law,  the  perfon  next  a  kin  to  a  child 
in  non-age,  and  who,  in  that  refpefl,  \i 
allowed  to  act  for  him,  and  be  his  guar- 
dián, 6fr.  if  he  hold  land  in  foccage. 
To  fue,  an  infínt  is  not  allowed  to  malee 
an  attorney ;  but  the  court  will  admii  his 
next  friend  as  plaintiff*^  or  his  guardián 
as  defendant. 

PROCIDENTIA  ani,  uteri,  &c.  the 
fame  wiih  prolapfus,  See  the  article 
Prolapsus. 

PROCLAMATÍON,  a  puhUc  notire  gíven 
oí  any  thing  of  which  the  king  thinks 
proper  to  advertife  his  fubjects. 
Prodamations  are  a  branch  of  the  king's 
prerogative,  and  no  perfon  can  make 
them  without  the  king^s  auihprity,  ex- 
cept  mayors  of  towns,  fif¿-,  by  cuftom  of 
privilege.  Prodamations  which  require 
the  people  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  certain 
things,  have  the  forcc  of  lawsj  buttiien 
they  are  fuppofed  tobe  confiftent  wiih  the 
laws  already  in  being,  otherwife  they  are 
Aiperfeded. 

Proclamation  ís  ufed  for  a  folemn  decla- 
ration  of  war  and  peace,  and  for  the  act 
of  notifying  the  acceífion  of  a  prince  to 
the  throne;  and  alfo  for  the  püblic  de-» 
claration  ufed  at  the  calling  of  a  courr, 
and  likewifeon  the  difcharge  oradjourn- 
ing;  boih  for  the  atlendance  of  perfons, 
and  difpatch  of  buíinefs  there. 
In  courts  barón,  proclamation  is  made 
for  any  perfon  lo  come  in  and  claim 
copyholds  that  are  vacant,  and  of  which 
any  tenantdied  feifed  fmce  the  laíl  court; 
after  which  the  lord  may  fieze  the  copy- 
hold,  if  the  heir  does  not  come  in  to  be 
admitted:  and  before  a  parliament  is 
diíTolved,  proclamation  is  made,  that  if 
any  perfon  has  any  petition  he  may  come 
in  and  be  heard. 

Proclamation  of  rebellíon,  is  a  writ  by 
which  a  perfon  who  does  not  appear  upon 
a  fubpocna,  or  an  attachment  of  contempt 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  is  reputed 
and  declared  a  rebcl,  if  he  does  not 
15  K  fiirrendcr 
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forreniler  himfelf  by  a  day  affigned. 
For  proclamation  of  a  fine,  and  procla- 
.niaríon  of  exigents,  fee  iht  articles  FiNE 
ancíExiGENTS, 
PROCONDYLUS,  a  ñame  gíven  to  the 
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filft  joint  of  each  finger.    See  the  article 

.  CONDYLUS. 

PRO-cONFEsso,  ín  law,  is  where  a  blU 
is  exhibited  in  chancery,  and  the  defend- 
ant  appears,  and  is  in  contempt.  for 
not  anívyering:  ¡n  this  cafe  the  whole 
matter  contained  in  the  bilí  íliall  be 
taken  a$  if  it  were  confeíTed  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

PROCONSUL,  a  ron)an  magiftrate,  fent 
to  govern  a  province  wiih  confular  au- 
thority.  *    .  r 

The  proconfuls  were  SJ)pointed  out  oí 
the  body  of  the  fenate,  and  ufually  as 
the  year  of  any  one's  confuíate  expired, 
he  was  fent  proconful  ¡nto  fome  province. 
The  proconfuls  decided  cafes  of  equity 
and  juftice,  either  privately  in  their  prae- 
torium  or  palace,  where  they  received 
petitionerf,  heard  complaints,  granted 
writs  under  their  fcal,  and  the  like  5  or 
elfe  publicly,  in  the  comnnon  hall,  wlih 
the  ufual  formalities  obferved  in  the  cpurt 
of  judicature  at  Ronne.  They  had  be- 
fides,  by  virtue  of  their  edi61s,  the  power 
of  ordering  all  things  relating  to  the  tri- 
bunes,  taxes,  coniribution?,  and  provi- 
íions  of  corn  and  inoney,  Their 
office  lafted  only  a  year.    See  Cónsul. 

Procónsul,  m  ourantient  law  books,  is 
the  fame  with  juftice  in  eyre,  See  the 
article  JusTiCE. 

PROCREATíOÑ,  the  begetúng  and 
brineing  forth  children.   See  the  article 

.  QtNERATION. 

PROCTOR,  a  perfon  commiíTioned  to 
manage  another  perfon's  caufe  in  any 
court  of  the  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  law. 
The  proflors  of  the  clergy,  are  the  re- 
prefentatives  chofen  by  the  clergy  to  fit  in 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocaiion  :  of  thefe 
there  are  two  for  eaeh  diocefe,  and  one 
for  each  collfgiate  church. 

PaocTORs,  in  an  univerfity,  are  two  offi- 
cers  chofen  from  among  tlie  ftudents  to 
fee  good  order  and  exercifes  claily  pci- 
formed. 

'  PROCUPvATíON,  orPROCURAcy,  an 
a£l  or  inftrument  by  which  a  perfon  is  im- 
powered  to  treat,  tranfafl:,  recíeive,  (^c. 
in  another  perfon-s  ñame.  This  word  is 
is  now  liitle  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  a  perfon  v^-ho  colie¿\s  the 
f):i?its  of  a  benefice  foranpther. 
The  fame  wor4  is  ufec}  for  cevtain^  fujn^ 


of  money  annually  paid  by  parlíh.pnsfti 
to  the  bifliop  or  archdeacon,  on  account 
pf  vifitation,  and  which,  in  former 
times,  were  paid  in  neceíTary  viéluali 
and  provifions  for  the  vifitor  and  his  at- 
tendants, 

PROCURATOR,  a  perfon  who  has  a 
charge  committed  to  him,  to  a6l  for  an« 
othej*. 

Thus  the  pro^ies  of  the  lords  in  parüa. 
ment  are,  in  our  law  books,  called  pro. 
curators  :  the  biíhops  are  fometimes  cali- 
ed  procuraiores,  ecclejiarum ;  and  the  re* 
prefentatives  fent  by  the  clergy  to  convo 
catión,  procuraiores  ckrici.  The  word 
.  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  vicar  or  lieutenant;  a 
we  read  of  a  procurator  regni,  vvhowaj 
an  antient  magiftrate.  Thofe  who  ma- 
nage caufes  in  Doélor*s  commons  are  al- 
fo  called  procurators  or  proSlorf.  In  ojr 
ftatutes,  he  who  gathers  thefruiisofa 
benefice  for  another  is  particularly  called 
a  procurator,  and  the  inftrument  im. 
powering  him  lo  receive  them  is  termedi 
procuracy. 
Procurator,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  magí. 
ftrate  in  feveral  cities  in  Italy,  as  ik 
procurators  of  St.  Mark  at  Veriice, 
Genpa,  &c.  The  procurators  of  Sí. 
Mark  are  the  adminiftrators  of  tfest 
church,  and  of  the  revenues  attachedi) 
it:  they  are  the  patroñs  of  orpbans, 
and  the  executors  of  teftaments,  ajii 
are  cloathed  in  black  velvet  with  dual 
íleeves. 

PROCYON,  ¡n  aftronomy,  afixedftarcí 
the  fecond  magniiude  in  the  conftcllalicr, 
called  canis  minor.    See  Canis. 

PRODICTATOR,  in  román  antiquity, 
a  magiftrate  who  had  the  power,  anddii 
the  office,  of  a  d¡¿^ator.    See  the  aniel; 

DiCTATpR. 

They  fometimes  created  this  magiñrati 

where  they  could  not  have  a  diólaior, 
PRODUCING,  in  geometry,  íignifiestb 

drawing  out  a  Üne  farther  till  it  have  any 

aíligned  length. 
PRODUCT,  in  aritbmetic  and  geomeir)', 

the  faÓíum  of  two  or  rpore  numbers,  0; 

lines,  (s'c.  into  one  another:  thusjx^ 

n  20,  the  produ(5l  required. 

In  lines  it  i$  always  (and  ín  ntímberi 

fometimes)  called  the  reftangle  betweeo 

the  two  lines,  or  numbers,  ipultiplicíi  bj 

one  another. 
PRODUCTION,  in  anatomy,  the  faim 

with  procefs.    See  Process. 
PROEIVIj  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  prf- 

lude  4*  preface.    See  'lie  articles  PrE' 

LVDE  and  Presace, 

,    .  ..r  ........ 
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PROKMPTOSIS,  in  aflroñomy,  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  new  moon  a  day  later, 
by  reafon  of  ihe  lunar  equatíon.  See  ihe 
article  MooN. 

PROFANATíON,  the  aflíng  difrefpedl- 
fully  to  fácred  things. 

PROFANE,  a  term  ufeH  in  •ppofitípn  to 
holy,  and,  in  general,  is  apph'ed  to  all 
perfons  who  have  not  the  facred  charac- 
ter,  and  to  things  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  fervice  of  religión. 

PROFER,  in  law,  the  time  appoínted  for 
the  accounts  of  íherifFsj  and  other  ofü- 
c¡erf,  to  be  given  in  to  the  Exchequer, 
which  íhould  be  twice  a  year,  by  ftat.  51 
Hen.  III.' 

it  alfo  denotes  án  oíFer,  or  endeavour,  to 
proceed  in  an  a¿lion  by  a  perfon  concern- 
ed fo  to  do. 
PROFESSION,  />rí?/^í7,  among  the  Ro- 
maniíls,  denotes  the  entering  into  a  reli- 
gious  order,  whereby  a  perfon  offers 
himfelf  to  God,  by  a  vow  of  inviolably 
"obferving  obedience,  chaftity,  and  po- 
verty. 

ÍROFESSOR,  in  the  univerGties,  a  perfon 
who  teachés  or  reads  püblic  leftuj-es  in 
fome  art  or  fcience  from  a  chair  for  thd 
purpofe. 

In  the  foreigfi  and  fcottiíh  nníverfitles, 
profeíTors  teach  ihe  arts,  and  have  their 
clafles  of  pupils;  but  thofe  in  Éng' 
land  only  read  püblic  leftures  in  term- 
time. 

Gome  profeífors  are  denominated  from 
the  arts  they  profefs,  others  from  the 
founders  of  the  profeíforíliips,  or  thofe 
who  aífigned  a  revenuefor  the  fupport  of 
the  profeífors.  Such  are  the  favilian  pro- 
íeíTors,  at  Oxford  5  the  lucafian,  at  Cam  - 
.  lífidge;  and  the  regitis  profeífors  for 
íeading  leólurcs  in  each  of  our  üniver- 
fities,  on  divinity,  hebrew,  greek,  law, 
and  phyfic:  fo  called  from  thefe  le^lures 
bcing  fotínded  by  king  Henry  VlII. 

PROFILE,  in  architeSure,  the  draught 
of  a  building,  forti6cat¡on,  fefr.  whcreiñ 
are  expreíTed  the  feveral  heightR,  widths, 

.  and  thickneífes,  fiich  as  they  vvould  ííp- 
pear,  were  the  building  cut  down  perpen- 

Sicularly  from  the  roof  to  the  íoundation, 
t  is  alfo  called  feflion,  ortíiographical 
feé^ion,  and,  by  Viiruvius,  fciagfaphy. 


This  is  tliejame  as  clevation,  ín  x)ppo/i. 
tion  to  a  plan,  ichnography.  See  the  ar- 
ticle FORTIFICATION. 

Profile  alfo  denotés  the  oülline  of  a  fi- 
gure, building,  niember  of  architeaure, 
&c.  Henee  prortling  íometimes  denotes 
deíigning  or  defcribing  the  member  witíi 
a  rule,  compafs,  ^V. 

Profile,  in  íxiulpíure  and  páintiñg,  de- 
notes a  head,  portrait,  &c:  when  repre- 

.  fented  íide-ways,  or  in  a  fide  view,  Ón 
almoít  all  medals,  faces  are  reprefented  in 

.  profile. 

PROFLUVIUM,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
flux,  or  líquid  evacuation,  of  any  ihing, 
See  the  article  Fi.UX. 
PROGNOSTICS,  arfofyíwo-,?,  amongphyíi- 
cians,  .  fignifies  a  judgment'  concerning 
the  event  of  a  difeaff ,  as  whether  it  íliaji 
éñd  in  life  or  iJéath,  be  fliort  or  long, 
mild  cr  malignanr.  Sfr.  See  the  articles 
DiSEASE,  SiGN,  and  Indicatión. 
A  j)rudeRt  phyfician  will  be  very  cautí- 
ous  in  delivering  bis  prognoftic,  and  not, 
like  bold  quacks,  promifeall  will  go  wt?II, 
whether  the  cafe  is  curable,  or  not.  He 
ought  ibavóid  both  extremes,  and  to  de- 
clare from  liis  confcience  what  he  takes  to 
be  the  true  ílate  of  (he  patient  ;  only  in. 
dange.rous  cafe?  he  ílioulc!  do  it  fo  the  re- 
latións,  apdat  the  fame  time  tell  his  rea- 
fons  both  for  hope  and  fear;  for  as  tó 
the  paitient  himfelf,  it  is  proper  to  cheriíli 
him  witH  hopes  cf  a  recovery,  both  be- 
caufe  fome  diforders  are  niuch  aggravated 
by  fear,  and  the  expevlation  of  future 
healrh  and  cafe  has  often  a  happy  eíFefl. 

PROGRAMMA,  antienily  fignified  a  let- 
ter,  fealed  with  the  king*«  leal. 
Programma  is  aííb  an  univerfity-terni  for 
a  biilet  or  advertifement,  poítcd  up,  or 
^iv^  into  the  hand,  by  way  el  invitatiori 
to  an  oration,  ^c,  containing  the  argu- 
rnént,  or  fo  much  as  is  neccílary  fór  un-  • 
derítanding  thereof. 

PRÓGRESSION,  in  general,  denotes,  á 
regular  advancing,  or  going  forward,  in 
the  fame  courfe  arid  manner. 

pRÓCRESsióN,  in  mathematics,  iá  either 
ariihmetical  or  geometrical.    Coniinüed  • 
aiiíhmetic,  propoitioñ,  whére  the  terms 
do  ¡ncreafe  and  decrcafe  by  equal  differ- 
eóces,  is  called  arithmelic  progreffion; 


.  thos5  ^'  fJ'  »"c^^^¡í"g  l  by  the  difference  d. 

l  a,  a — a — 2¿í,  a—  jí/.  ^c,  decrer\  hng  i  ^ 

4>  6,  8, 


2¿/,  a—      &c,  decrer\ííng : 

Innumbersf  ^'  f  Í'      '°>         '"^':"^Í!"f  ?  by  the  difTirMce  s. 
CIO,  8^,  6,  4,    2,  ^c,  tlecrealmg  i  ^ 

But  íince  this  progreíTion  is  only  a  compound  of  ,two  feries,  «r/as. 

zdj  ±id,  ±id,  ±4^,  J^"^* 
J5  E  a 


C  Equals 
¿  Aritb.  proportionals  o, 


TherÉ4 
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Therefore  the  moft  natural  arithmetic  progreífion  ís  that  which  begins  with  0:  « 
...      ,    .     j  _i-    j  C  ¡ncreafingr. 


In  any  anthmetical  progreílion, 

\df  l  commondlfference,  / 

If       ^be  the<  number  oí  lerms,  f 

)/(  ilaftterm,  \ 

'  /  ^         t  Aim  of  all  the  terms ; 

An  j  the  feveral  cafes  are  retlucible  into 
ten  propofitions,  which  are  all  folved  by 
the  iwo  followíng  lemmata,  . 
Lemma  I..  In  any  arithmetic  progreífion, 

it  is,  X  :  - :  I    +  / :  / 

For<  a+id>  +  <  l—zd  >-<  a-Yl> 
\a+ld\     //-3^  /^+/\ 

Therefore  s-\-sz=:  7+1 X  «.     That  ís, 
Confequcntly; 


then  any  three  of  thcfe  terms  being  given, 
the  other  two  are  eafily  found. 


Then,  »¿2  +  u— j  and 

%  sziina'^-nn  d — n  d,  by  tranípofition, 

a.  Therefore,  szzn  a-^-  ■  ■  by  di. 

vifion  zr  240.  * 
Prop.  II.  Given  a,  d,      requíred  n, 
.    .  I'—a+d     is  ,  _ 

Solution.  I.  — r— =— r-f  by  Lem, 
I.  and  II.  ^ 
Then,  2  dszzil •^-Id—a'^-k-ad,  by  muN 
tiplication*  ll^ld^a^Jrad  ^ 

a,  Therefore,  /zi—  .     ■  byd» 

vifion.  * 


2 


2/  =  ¿Z4-/X^?' 

4-/:  j. 

Frora  this  the  followíng  corollaries  natu- 
rally  follow. 

Cor.I.  ¿7z:— — 'fc  zrz/— »/x- 

«  «  ;/ 

Cór.  II.  »=-lí--2X-47=*íX-^* 
¿i-f/  a-\rl 

Cor.  III.  / = — —a  =  =  2  j — 

«  7/ 


«¿2X  . 

"       n  , 

Cor.  IV.  ji=-X«  +  /=: 


2 


=:»X- 
2 

Lemma  II.  In  any  arítHmetíc  progreífion 

it  ís  I  : »  —  I : :  ¿ :  /  —   

For,  ¿z,  a-\-^Jj^^sd,  ¿z+  »  — 1 
X¿/=/.  That  i?,  —  i  X by 
tranfpofitton.  Therefore,  un — wM—a, 
írom  this  likewife  the  four  following  co- 
rollaries are  deduced. 
Cor.  I.  aizl-^  n—  iy.d^l^nd-^d. 

Cor.  II.  «— — r-  +  1  =^ — • 

íx  a 

Cor.  III.  dzz—zzl^ax— — 

Cor.  IV.  /— xdzza  +  nd-^d. 
Prop.  I.  Given  «  r=  a  =:  the  firft  term, 
dzzzzz  the  comracn  difFerence,  «~  15  — 
the  number  of  terms  ;  requíred  /—the  laít 
term,  and  s  zr  the  fum  of  all  the  térras. 

Solution.  1.  /r=^+«rf^íf¡¡5"*'"~«^í;:i 
by  Lem.  l.  and  II.     ^  « 


Smce/—  zza-\-nd-^i 


Prop.  III.  Given  ¿7,  ¿í,  /  5  requíred  »,  /, 
Solution 

by  Lem.  I.  and  II, 
Therefore,  7í?i  d+  ma-*  fidzz  ts,h^ 
multiplication  and  tranfpoñtion. 

And  7172  +^ — «zz-^  bydivíGon. 
«  d 

üj aa-^-ldd — a  d-^-i  ds:-^ 
I.  Then,  nzz'  .  '  ' 

+  í.  ^  ^ 

And  becaufe  n  zz— ^iz-— 7-^by  Lem, 
L  and  II.  ^ 
Therefore,  ll+dl=.idj — ad-^-aa^  by 
multiplication  and  tranfpofition. 
a,  Theñ  lz=.s/  %  ds —  ad+ aa'\'idd', 
—  ^  by  compleating  the  fquare  ztá 
evolution, 

Prop.  IV.  Given  a,l,^  \  requíred  »,  l 
„  ,   .  is  l^a-^-d 

Solution.  I.  ;jz:r — iz  7— by  Um 

I,  and  II.  ^ 

Then,  a  ds-^ld-^a  d:=:ll'-aat  by  rpuL 

tiplication  and  tranípofition, 

a,  Therefore,  í/z:  r— •  diviílon. 

2J — /— <2 

Prop.  V.  Given  ¿í,  «,  x ;  rcquired  /,  i* 

Solution.  1.  /zi— z:fi+«<^«'^y 
Lem.  I.  and  II. 

Then  nnd-^nd-rz  2j—2Kflby mul- 
tiplication and  tranfpoñtion. 

a.  Therefore,  í/z:- 


2  /  —  2 ;? « 


by  diíi* 

fjon.  nn^n 
Pi  op.  VI.  Given  a^n^l^  requíred  1/, 

Solution.  I,  dz:r—:=^l-^aX'-^M 
Lem,  II. 
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zza  +  ix      by  Lem.  I. 


Pfop.  VIL  Givcn  d,  l,  n  ;  required  /. 

7       j     j    ^-^ — 
Solution.  I.  azzl'~na-\-dzz  ;  

by  Lem.  IL  an(i  1.  ^  ^ 

Then,  *  szz'í  nl-^nJid-^-n (i,by  multí- 

plication  and  tranfpofition. 

a»/ — rind-^-nd 

a.  Therefore,  x=i  ,  bydi- 

vifion. 

Prop.  VIIL  GivenV,  n,  s  ;  required  ¿7,  /. 

is — )¡a 

Solution.  Sínce  /  :=:a  +  «  d—d  r:  

by  Lem.  IL  and  I.  ^ 
Then,  zn  a:=i^  s-^nn  d-\-n  d,  by  mul- 
tiplicatlon  and  tranfpofition, 

7,  s—n  n  d-\-  7í  d 

I.  Therefore,  ¿irz  —  ,  by 

divifion» 

And,  íjnce¿í  =  /— +   >  by 

Lem.  IL  and  L  .  » 

Then,  2  ti  ¡nzz  s -i- fin d-^n  d,  by  multi- 
plication  and  tranípofition. 

rr.L     r      r  ^s-^-Tind—nd 

a.  Therefore,  /—  ,  bydi- 

vifioB.  2«  . 

Prop.  IX.  Gíven  d,  l,j  ^  required  a,  n. 

z  s     — a  +  d 
Solution.    Since  n  ~  -t-/-'"~"; — W 
Lcm.I.  andIL  ^ 
Then  aa-^adzzll+id-^zds,  by 
multiplicaiion  and  tranípofition.  

j.  Therefore,  a=± \/Tl'{-id^2ds-\-  U  d 

Aod  b^caufe  a  n  /— « +   iz— ,  by 
Lem.  IL  and  I.  « 
Therefore  —  ;z»</+a«/  +  «¿/— u,  by 
multiplication  and  tranfpofitíon. 

And  —  —11:=.-^,  by  divíGon. 

a  a 

i±s/WíddTídI^s 


Prop.X.  Given  n,  i,  s ;  required  a,  d. 

Solution.  I.  a:=. — ,  izíl-^nd^d,  by 

Lem.I.  andIL 

Then,  %  ;/  l^^s:=:7l  n  d^n  d,  by  mulíi- 
plication  and  tranípofirion. 

Therefore,  d  zz  ,  by  divifion. 

7(?  /;7í/  /¿^  yi^z/z  ^  /^^  powrs  of  any  áritk" 
?netic  Progression. 

Preparation.  Suppofe  n  tbe  índex  of  the 
power. 

Let  each  term  of  the  progreíTion  be  raífed 
to  each  power,  under  that  whofe  Tum  is 
fought.  And  let  the  fum  of  each  rank 
fo  raifcd,  be  multiplied  by  the  múltiple 
of  the  iike  dimenfion  of  a  in 
Put  «  for  the  fum  of  all  the  produi5ls. 

And  m  for  the  múltiple  of  ¿P^  ín  the 
power 

Solution.  *  ^  

jf.jjd  +2: 


Then 


a.  Then, 

Therefore 
To  which  add 


is  the  fum  of  any  feries  of  powers,  whofe 
roots  are  arithmetically  proportional. 
For  fuppofe  the  fum  of  the  cubes  of  Ihís 
ariihmetic  progreífion  a,  a  d,  a zd, 
a+  ^dj  was  required. 

6¿?^  d^  ^ad^  d^y  and  the  fum  of  thia 
feries  is  4¿i+6í/.  Which  muldply  by  /^d^ 

(the  múltiple  of  a  ínto 
produa  will  be  rdad'^  -\-  2^d^.  Alfo 
the  fum  of  their  fquares  is4¿z*  +  aad 
+  J4d'^.    Which  multiply  by  Od^  (ihe 

múltiple  of  ¿7*  in  +  )  the  pro- 
duft  will  be  i^a^d-  -^  7%ad^  +84.^/+. 


i^ü^d'^     88  ¿7¿/3^,o8  í/*  r:  fum  of  tbefe  produfís 


The  fum  is 

From  rVdf^^:=^^Tid*\  zii  +  iG     d  +  ^6  a"-  d'  +  236  ad^  zs^ 

Subtraft  +  +  24^^^-^^  +  88       4- 1 


Then  l+d)'''^      /"^  V  «  /    '  +    =  «6 ^  4-  7^  ^     + 144 

And   ^   ■  — —  4  fl'  +  1%     d  +  41  a ¿o  a* f  the 

4  </ 

f^  of  the  cubes     the¿iven  cubes  of  the  given  terms.  Becaufe 


The  cube  < 
The  fum  is 


ra       -)  ta'' 
r)  a+  d  f.)       +  3a^d+   3/7^*  + 
a+zdr^  ]       -^^  6a- d+  12  ad^  -h  8 
^a+id^     ^  a^  +  9  a^  d  ^  27  a  d^  -h  17 


d^ 
%d^ 
d^ 


é^a^  -^i^aP-d^-  ^i,ad''  +  5<^^  * 


Th« 
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The  fame  w¡th  the  quotierit  before  foand.    It  is  the  farae  in  any  other  feries  fof  any 
other  power.  ■' 
Ceometric  Progres s ion,  or  tontínued  geometric  proportion,  is  when  the  termsdo 
increafe  or  decreaíé  by  equal  ratios  :  thus, 

ar^  arr,  arrr,&c,  increaíing  1  f     , ,       .  1 

decreafing  f  ^^'^"^  ^  continua!  J  ^^^-^^^^^         V  by  r. 

fi!'  ^^'^  r'''r"S?from  a  contínüalJ :íl"!í.i»^^í^^^^^"lby  z. 

o4>  3ít>         o,    4,    a>  decreafing 5  ¿divinon  5 

But  fince  this  progreíTion  ís  only  a  compoünd  of  two  feries,  "jí&. 
^^^cEquals  a,  a,  a,  a,  ^^,   ^,  7¿f. 

¿  Geometric  proportion,  i,  r,       r^,  r+,  r^jj 
therefore  the  moft  natural  progreflion  is  that  which  begins  wiih  ufiíty,- 


as 
that 


I    r    r*  r'>  t 

1'  I*    1 '    I '    I '    I  ?■  Éfr,  increafing, 

—  is,  I .  r,  f %         ^4-^  ,«5  ^ 

I   I     jt^     jc_     JL  i  7 

I*  r^'      r3*     r"^'  \(^c,  decreaOng, 

is,  I,  /^S  r-"^  r--%  i 


as 
that  is. 


In  geometric  progreflion, 

r^-^  rfirílterm, 

l  r  I  I  the  ratio,  /  , 

If  <  »  >be  the<  numbcr  of  leíras,     >  ^'l^" 

\l\  llaftterm,  '     f  ^ 

y-s  J  Cfum  ofall  thetermsj  J 

And  the  'everal  cafes  are  reducible  to  ten 
propofitions,  which  are  folved  by  the  two 
foUovving  lemniata. 

Of  increafing  progreílions. 

Xem.  I.  In  an  increafing  geometric  pro- 
greflTion  a,  ar,  /zr%  ar^,  ar^¡  ar^^  &Cs 
it  ís  I ;  r : :  / — /  -.s^  a» 
For         aiar  ::  s  —  ¡is-^fí, 
But         a;  anuir 
Therefore  i :  r : :  s^lts  —  a. 

Cor.  Jé  su  -z:  h*. 

r  — I    ; — .1 

Cor.  2.  m  ,-=Ls—ax  . 

j— /  s—l   

Cor.  3,  arzs  +  rl^rjzzrl — /xr— i. 


Cor..  4.  Izz 
s — a 


Lem.  IL    Tn  an  increafing  geometric 

progreífion  it  is  1 : r""~^  ua-.L 

For  a,  ar,  ar'^,  ar^,  ¿ir"^,  ^c,  ar^'^^ 

Therefore  i :  r^''~^  :  ¿z ;/. 
Cor.  I,  l-ar^'^'-axr'''^^. 
Cor.  2.  «rr— ^in/X— 

^-^l  fV. — I 


any  three  of  thefe  terms  belng  givén, 
other  two  are  eafily  foundi 

that  is,  the  logañthm  of /— the  loga* 
rithm  of  divided  by  the  logarilhní 
of  r.  I 

Cor.  4.  m/-7-¿j;i 

Prop.  I.  Given      r,      required  /,  /< 

1.  I-ar^''^=.axr'^^,hyUmM 

But  J—í^-^^,  by  Lem.  I.  and  rxlt, 

n         *  ... 

,  by  multiplication. 

2,  Therefore  j:z:- — > — (r:¿?X— I 
hy  fubílitution.     ^"^^  .  ^" 
Pfop,  II.  Given  ¿7j  r,  /}  required 

1.  5  ~  —  ^  /,  by  Lem.  1. 

2.  w— 1,  by  Lem.  lí.  ' 

L.  r 

Prop.  III.  Given  ¿r,  r,  j  j  required  /, 


I.  /= 

and  II 


*zLar  jbyLem.I, 

Then  r— 1  y.s-^-azz.vY.ar^^^  ■=:ar\  by 
multiplication. 

r    ixHjt^      divifion.  But 


And 


a 

r — ixj4-^ 


Cor,  3.  71-=, 


L.r 


2.  Therefore 
by  diirifioni 


L.r — IX  j  +  — L-^ 
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Prop.  IV.  Gíven  a,l,si  required  r,  ?í. 

^ —ímf — j— X  byLem.  I, 

'         s — /  /  —  / 


+  1.  byLem.  II. 

Pfop.  V.   G'iven  ay  m  s ;  required  r, /. 

S¡„ceü:=Í±f=/=«r"-S  byLem. 
r 

I.  and  II.  " 

'phen  s  r  '^ar  zz  /  —  ^,  by  diviíion  and 
tranfpofition. 

;/    s     s-^a  s 
I,  Tberefore,  —  r  — 

j,  hy  divifion. 

And  fince /— «r'^^  andr~ 


s —  a 


therefore /— :¿zx- 

 s — // 

V.  Theref.  /x1=7)»-  í=:«x/"::^  "  ^  ' 
by  multipücation, 

P^op.  VI.  Gíven        /j  required  r,  /• 

-1-  l-a 

1.  m/-r^'í  i>  by  Lem.II.  But^,  . 
+      J,  by  Lem.  I. 

/ — a 

2.  Therefore  /  —  — \ —  /,  by 


fubftitution.        /-r¿á  «—  i  —  i 

Prop.  VIL  Gíven  r,n,  l'^  required  a,  s, 

j,a-=: — byLem.  11.  But-Í^ 


r:  s,  by  Lem.  I.  ^ 
r 

a.Therefore  jrz- 


r— I         «     7;  — I 
by  fubftitution.  ** 
Prop.  VIIL  Given  r,    n  5  required  ¿z,  /. 

Since  s  r  — s    azzar^^hy  Lemma  I. 
and  ir.  \ 
Then  jr^szzar  ^a{zz<iy,r  — i  /by 
tranrpofirion. 


j.  Therefore  ¿zrz 
divifion. 


j  r — /     r  —  í 


XJ,  by 


r"— X    r  —  I 


And  fince  ^  zz  ,  by  Prop.VII, 

Therefore  ^  —  -í^  ^  ^  ^  ^  : 

Ana  /zz-  ^in  a  hnite,  or   

a — X  a — X 
in  an  infinite  decreafmg  progreílion. 
Queftion.  Suppofe  a  body  íhould  move 
at  jhis  rate,  1)1%,  in  the  firíl  moment  10 


Therefore  sr^-^r'^'^-lr^^U 

^.  Therefore  ,  by  di- 

viíion.  — I 

Prop.  IX.  Given  r,  /,  j  ;  required  a,  ni 

I.  ^  =  /  +  >/-«r xri/r— íx?^,by 
Lem.  I.  '  j 

^"^^^í^riirJ^^''"^'  by  Lem. 
/ 


;=in--^i  L»r,  by  the  na- 
L,  /— L.  j  -Hr/— -rj 


ma  II 

And  L  -— 

rl — rs 

ture  of  logarithms. 

a.  Therefore   . 

L.  r 

+  i,>by  divifion  and  tranfpoútion. 
Prop.  X.  Given  «,      /j  required  r,  a, 

Since  j/"^ — ^znfr^^lf  by  Propo- 
fjtion  VIII,  „ 

Then  /=/r''""'-^jr''  +  /r''(zzir''""' 
— -i+Zx^*^)  by  tranfpofition. 
I.  Therefore 

72— I        7l\  i 

r  -r)z=-- 

T    - 

3  by  Pro- 


pofHÍQn  V. 

Of  decreafmg  geometric  progreílions. 
In  finite  decreafing  progreíTions,  the  fame 
rules  vvill  ferve  for  the  like  propofi- 
tions,  if  the  feries  be  inverted,  Co  that 
the  lealt  term  be  thefirft,  and  thi  greateft 
the  laíl.  An^  fince  in  the  inereafing  pro- 
greífion  it  ís  r— i  :  i :  :  i—a :  s—i-,  there- 
fore in  a  decreafmg  geometric  proportioti 
it  is  r—- 1 :  I  : :  a—l:  s—a,  by  inverting 
the  lerms. 

Cor.  I*  But  in  an  infinite  decreafing  pro-" 
grefíion  Izzo  \  therefore  r —  i :  i  ;  :  ¿?  ; 
í— Whence, 


Proj*. 

Required. 

Süiut'on. 
r¿z-i-r  —  1 

I. 

a 

S 

4. 

s>  a 

r 

3- 

s,  r 

a 

Cor.  II.  Alfo¿2 — -:2(that  isj  ift--? 
r  r 

id  :  id,  or  a;)  : :  r — i  :  i, 

miles,  in  the  fccond  9  miles,  ín  the  third 
8JLj,  £f¿-,  eternally,  as  10  to  9, 
Here  is  given  r:z-í¿*-,  required 
U   Thep,  by 

Cpr. 
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¿  II,  O      t  aa-^a — x  j  fought. 
That  ¡s,  a  moveable  body  cantinuing  íts 
motion  in  that  ratio  eternally,  woukl  on- 
ly  run  ico  miles,  or  more  ihan  any  ihing 
that  is  lefs  than  100  miles. 
Cor.  III,  Sincer—i:  i :  :  ¿7:/— ^;  there- 

fore  s-^azz  r:<2+ — +  1  j  ^c. 

r  r- 

Whence  if  any  quantity  ¿7,  be  contínually 
divided  by  any  other  quantity  r,  ihe  fum 

of  all  the  terms  will  be        that  ís,  — 

X  ¿zj  or  tbe  of  a*    Therefore  a  x 

r— I 

£4.JLx^+-i,  rr^X-^.  Or, 
i.  J_  ,  JL.  JL,6fr.-JL,.  Where, 

if  ¿znr  — I,  then  jzi  i. 
Whence,  it  ¡s  evident,  that  an  infinite 
progrcífion,  or  an  infinitely  infinite  one, 
may  be  colleóted  inio  one  fum  j  which 
fom  may  not  be  only  finito,  biit  equal  to 
nothing.  And  of  •  infinites  it  is  henee 
plain,  that  lome  are  equal,  cthers  un- 
equal :  and  alio,  that  one  infinite  may  be 
«quil  to  two  or  more  finites,  or  infinites. 
PROHIBITED  cooDs,  in  commerce,  the 
fame  with  contraband  goods.,  See  the 
article  Contraband. 

PROHIBITIO     DE     VASTO  DIRECTA 

PARTjs,  in  law,  is  a  writ  judicial  di- 
re¿led  to  a  tenant,  prohibiting  him  from 
making  wafte  upon  the  land  in  contro- 
verfy  during  the  íuit. 
This  writ  is  alfo  fometimes  direfled  to 
the  íherifF. 

PROHIBITION,  in  law,  is  a  writ  that 
iíTues  out  of  the  chancery,  king's  bench, 
or  common  pleas,  to  prohibit  fome  other 
courr,  either  fpiritual  or  fecular,  to  pro- 
ceed  in  a  caufe  there  depending,  upon  a 
fuggcítion  that  the  caufe  does  not  belong 
to  the  court. 

PROJECTILES,  are  fuch  bodies  as  be- 
ix\g  put  in  a  violent  motion  by  any  great 
forcé,  are  then  cafi:  oíF  or  let  go  from  the 
place  where  they  receíved  their  quantity 
of  motion  :  as  a  (tone  thrown  from  a 
íling,  an  a>rbw'  fíbijí  a.  bow,  a  ballet 
from  a  gun,  Éfr. , 

It  is  ufually  talcén'  flT  granted,.  by  thofe 
who  treat  of  the  motion  cf  pro¡e¿iiles, 
ihat  the  forcé  ot  graviiy  near  the  earth's 
furface  is  cvery  where  the  íacie,  and 


a5ls  in  parallel  direflions;  and  that  the 
effeól  of  the  air's  refiftance  upon  vcry 
heavy  bodie?,  fuch  as  bombs  and  cannon» 
balls,  is  too  ftnall  to  be  taken  into  confia 
deration. 

The  famoui  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fliewn, 
that  the  gravity  of  bodies  which  are 
,above  the  íüperficies  of  the  earth,  is  re- 
ciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  their  diftan< 
ees  from  its  center ;  but  the  theorems 
concerning  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies, 
demonftrated  by  Gallilaeus,  and  Huy- 
gens,  and  others,  are  built  upon  this 
íoundation,  that  the  añion  of  gravity  is 
the  fame  at  all  diftances  :  and  ihe  confe. 
quences  of  thís  hypothefis  are  foundio 
be  very  neariy  agreeable  to  experience. 
Fcr  it  is  obvious,  that  the  error  arifing 
from  the  fuppofition  of  gravity's  a6hng 
uniformly,  and  in  parallel  lines,  muftbe 
cxceeding  IJnall;  becaufeeven  the  grealeft 
diftance  of  a  projeílile  above  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  is  inconfiderable,  in  compa» 
rifon  of  its  diftapce  from  the  cerner,. to 
which  the  giavitation  tends.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  certain,  that 
the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  very  fwift  mo. 
tions,.is  much  greater  than  it  has  bsen 
commonly  reprefented.  Nevcrlhelefs,  (in 
the  application  of  this  doflrine  to  gunne. 
ry)  if  the  amplitude  of  the  projeélion,  an. 
fwering  to  one  givcn  elevation,  be  firft 
found  by  experiment  (which  we  fuppofe) 
the  amplitudes  in  all  other  cafes,  where 
the  elevation s  and  vek)citie8  do  not  vcry 
nmch  differ  from  the  firft,  may  be  deter- 
míned,  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  exaíl- 
nefs,  from  the  foregoing  hypothefis :  b?. 
caufe,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  efi*c¿\s  of  the 
refiftance  will  be  nearly  as  the  amplitudes 
themfelves  ;  and  were  they  accurately  fo, 
the  proportions  of  the  amplitudes,  atdif. 
ferent  elevations,  would  then  be  the  very 
fame  as  in  vacuo.  See  Resistance. 
Now,  in  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  cf 
the  fubjeft  here  propofed,  the  path  cf 
every  projeélile  is  to  be  confidereci  as  de- 
pending on  two  different  forces  5  thalií 
to  fay,  on  the  impellant  forcé,  whereby 
the  motion  i«  firft  begun,  (and  would  be 
continued  in  a  right  Une)  and  on  ilií 
forcé  of  gravity,  by  which  the  projeftile, 
during  the  whole  time  of  its  flight,  ii 
continually  urged  downwards,  and  mad? 
to  deviate  more  and  more  from  its  üili 
dirección.  As  whatever  relates  to  tlií 
track  and  flight  of  a  projeflile,  or  bll, 
(neglecting  the  refiftance  of  the  air)  isto 
be  determined  from  the  action  of  the'! 
two  forces,  it  will  be  proper,  before 
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proceieH  to  confuler  their  jolnt  effecr,  to 
premile  ibmeíhing  concerning  ihe  naturc 
of  the  (Tiotion  piofiuced  by  eacb,  wheii 
lupoofed  to  aíV  alone,  indepeniertt  of 
the  oth-rj  to  which  end  we  l)ave  pre- 
Tiitled  ihe  two  fol'.owing  lemmnra. 
Lfrrmvtí'  I.  Every  body,  af'cr  the  ím- 
preíTí-d  torce  wht-ifby  it  is  put  in  tiiotion 
cealtí^  to  aíV,  rontimies  to  move  uoiíorm- 
jy  in  ariglu-line;  unkfs  ¡t  be  inrernipt- 
e'l  by  loin-í  o(h*^r  f  >i  ce  oi'  impedí ment. 
T!uR  í*?  l'^'''*^  nrktiire,  and  has  irs  de- 
jiionüration  from  experience  and  inalter 
of  ^ 

Coroilar y.  It  follows  from  hénce,  thSt  a 
"•(iall,  afteV  leavmg  the  mouih  of  ;!íe  piece, 
■'ivould  contiiiUíi  10  move  alóns:  'he  li«e  cf 
jts  firll  diie^ton,  and  delcribí  ("pnces 
therein  proporrional  to  ih^  times  ot  their 
deicription,  wtírtr  ¡1  hot  for  the  aílion  of 
í^ravity  ;  wherfcby  lUit  dirc6'>')n  is  chang- 
p'J,  and  the  motion  ¡nterrvipt'ed. 
Ltnjina  H.  Tlif  motion,  or  velocíty, 
acqoired  by  a  bal!,  in  kcely  defcending 
from  rell,  by  the  forcé  of  an  uniForai 
^raviiy,  is  as  the  time  of  the  defcpnt; 
aiul  the  (pice  filien  thioiigh,  as  the  fquare 
of  tira»  time. 

The  firít  part  of  this  lemma  is  extremely 
ohvioiis:  f  r  fince  t;very  motion  is  pro- 
))oríior.al  to  the  f  uce  wlierebv  it  is  ge- 
jitrated,  ihat  generated  by  the  forcé  of 
3n  nniform  gravity,  mult  be  as  the  finie 
cf  the  defcent  í  hecaufe  the  whole  eífort 
cf  luch  a  forcé  is  proportional  to  rhetime 
of  its  aflion  ;  ihatis,  as 
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the  time  of  the  defcert. 
To  demonít.rate  ihat  the 
diftnnces  defcendeií  are 
proportional      to  the 
íquaies  of  the  times,  let 
thi:  tiaie  of  falling  ihro' 
anv    propoíed  diftance 
A  B,  be  leprefented  by 
the  righr.line  PQj  which 
coíictive  lo  be  divided  in- 
to  an  indtfinire  number 
of   very   fmall,  cqnal, 
i-  Cf  P'^f  ticle?,        rt  prcftnted 
"  e^ch,  by  ihc  fymboi  ?;/ j 
and  lí-t  the  diitaqce  de- 
fcended  in  the  firft  of 
tliem  be  Ac]  in  the  fe- 
cond  cíí'j  in  the  third 
e  ;  and  fo  on. 
Then  the  velocíty  acquired  being  always 
as  the  time  from  thé  beginning  of  the 
deícent,  ít  will  at  the  middie  of  the  firll 
f-'i'  ihe  faid  parceles  be  reprefcnted  by  | 
at  the  middie  of  the  íecond,  by  i  ^ 
VoL.  IIU 


7n  ;  at  the  middie  cf  the  third,  by  2  \ 
&c.  which  valúes  conltitute  the  íeiíes 

— >  — »  *—»  ^,  ^—r&c. 
a       a      2      a  z 

But  fmce  the  vcluclty,  at  the  middie  cf 

any  one  of  the  j.üd  particJts  of  tin^p, 

i?  an  exact  mean  he.t.veen  the  velcciiies 

of  the  ivvo  extremes  llieieof,  the  corref- 

ponding  partirle  of  the  diltance  A  B, 

m.^y  be  iherrf  >re  confidered  as  defcríbed 

vvith  that  mean  velociíy  :  and  fo,  thé 

fpaces  Ac,  Cí{,  lie,  ef,  &c.  being' re - 

lpectiv,ely  equal  to  the  above-ment'ioned 

quanliltcs—,     -  ,       ,  — ,  gfr.  it  fol- 

a      a      2  as 
lowf?,  by  the  continual  addition  of  thefe, 
íh.'t  theVpaces  A  f ,  Ad,  Ae,  A/,  ^c. 
fdllen  ihrough  from  the  bi-gmning,  will 

be  exprefied  by  — ,    — ,  —i — ,   , 

25/»  2       X       a  a 

— ^>  &c.  which  areevidently  to  one  an- 

other  in  prcpouion,  as,  i,  4,  9,  16,  25, 
(^c.  that  is,  as  the  fquares  of  ihe  times. 

Coroilary.  Seeirg  the  velocíty  acqu:red 
in  any  number  («)  of  the  afoiefaid  equal 
particles  of  time  (meaíiired  by  the  ipace 
ihat  would  be  defcribed  in  one  fmgle 
particle)  is  .reprefented  by  (;/)  times 
or  n  m  ;  it  will  thercfore  be,  as  one  par- 
ticle of  time,  is  10  n  fuch  particles,  fo  is 
n?n,  the  faid  d.lUnce  aniwerin^  to  the 
former  lime,  to  the  diltance,  cor- 
rel'ponding  to  thejafer,  with  the  fame 
ceierity  acquired  at  the  ead  of  the  faid  n 
paiticles.    VVhence  it  appears  that  the 

fpace  -^í-^  (found  above)  through  which 

the  hy\\  filis,  in  any  siven  time  í$ 
jult  the  Ualf  of  that  («-.»;;)  which  might 
be  ur.ifcrmlv  deicnbed  wiih  the  laít,  6v 
greaieU  celcríty  in  the  ^i^me  time. 
Schcliumt  It  is  foond  by  experiment, 
that  any  heavy  body,  near  the  eaith  s 
furface  (where  the  forcé  cf  gravity  may 
be  confidered  as  uniform)  delcends  abouc 
16  feet  from  reíí,  in  the  firíl  fecond  of 
time.  Tl'.ereforíi,  as  the  dilhnces  faN 
len  through,  are  provcd  above  to  be  iri 
proportion  ;  as  the  fquares  of  the  time. 
Ii  follows  that,  as  the  fquareofone  le- 
cund,  is  to  the  fquare  of  any  given  num- 
ber of  feconds,  fo  is  16  feet  to  the  nvm- 
ber  of  feet,  a  heavy  body  will  fieeiy  de- 
frend  in  the  faid  number  cf  fecond»;, 
Whence  the  number  of  feet  deicended  in 
any  given  lime  wül  be  fQund,  by  moln- 
plying  the  íquare  of  the  numbiT  of  fe- 
15  F  C011U8 
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condsby  16,  Thns  the  diftance  defcend- 
ed  ¡n  2,  3,  4,  5,  feconds  vvill  ap- 
peartobe64,  14.4,  156,  400  feet,  &c, 
lefpectively.  Moreover,  íVom  henee, 
ihe  time  of  tbe  defcent  through  any  give-n 
diftance  will  be  obtained,  by'dividing  the 
faiddíftance  in  feet,  by  16,  and  extract- 
ing-the  fquare  root  of  the  quoíient  ;  or, 
which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  by  ex- 
tracting  the  fquare  root  of  the  whole  dil- 
tance,  and  then  taking  \  of  that  root  for 
the  number  of  feconds  icquired,  Thus, 
íf  the  diftance  be  fuppoíed  2640  feei  ; 
then,  by  either  cf  ihetwoways,  the  time 
of  the  defcent  will  come  out  12.  84,  or 
12.  50  frconds. 

It  appears  alio  (from  the  corol.)  that  the 
velüciry  per  fecond  (in  feet)  at  ihcend  of 
the  fall,  will  he  determined  by  muliiply- 
ing  the  number  of  feconds  in  the  f  ill  by 
32.  Thus  it  is  found  that  a  ball  at  the 
end  cf  10  leconds,  has  acquired  a  velociiy 
of  320  feet  per  lecond,  Afíer  the  fnme 
manner,  by  having  any  two  of  the  four 
following  qu-^intities,  ^uiz.  tl.e  forcé,  the 
timts,  the  velociiy,  ard  dilUnce,  the 
cther  two  may  be  determined  :  for  let 
the  fpace  fieely  defcended  by  a  bal),  in 
ihe  firft  íecond  of  time  (which  ¡s  as  the 
acceieralirg  forcé)  be  denoted  by  F  ;  al- 
fo  Jet  T  denote  the  number  of  feconds 
wlierein  any  diftance,  D,  is  defcended  j 
and  let  Vbe  the  velocity  per  íécond,  at 
the  end  of  the  defcent  5  thtn  will 

V2:  2  FT     2  v^FD  r:2D 

^  T 
Tiz^P  n  Vzr2>D 

F      2  F  V" 
Drr:FTTzi  VV  — TV 

7F"  ~ 
'fr  4D 

All  which  equations  are  very  eafily  de-, 
t^uced  from  the  two  original  ones,  D  n 
F  TT,  and  V—  2  F  T,  already  denion- 
Itrated  j  the  former  in  the  propofition  it- 
felf,  and  the  Jatter  in  the  corollary  to  it ; 
bv  which  it  appe:irs  that  the  meafure  of 
the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  firíl  feccnd 
is  2Fj  whence  the  velocity  (V)  at  tiie 
end  cf  (T)  feconds  muft  conftquently  be 
expreíTcd  by  sFxT  or  2FT. 
Thecrem  i.  A  projecled  body,  whofe  line 
i>f  diiection  is  pDrallel  to  the  plañe  cf  the 
lioiizon,  defcríbes  by  its  fall  a  p:u  abóla. 
If  the  líeavy  body  is  thrown  by  any  ex- 
trinfccal  forre,  as  that  of  a  gun  cr  the 
like,  fiom  ú\t  poiftt  A,  (plai*:  CCXÍÍ  í. 


fig.  3.  n°  I.)  fo  that  thü  directíon  of  Its 
projection  is  the  horizontal  line  A  D  • 
the  path  of  this  heavy  body  will  be  a  fe- 
mi-parabola.  For  if  the  aír  did  notrc- 
firt:  it,  ñor  was  it  acted  on  by  its  gravity, 
the  projectile  would  proceed  with  an 
equable  motion,  always  in  the  fame  di- 
rectíon j  and  the  limes  wherein  the  parts 
of  fpace  AB,  AC,  AD,  AE,  werc 
paíTed  over,  would  be  as  the  fpaces  A  B, 
AC,  AD,  ^c,  refpectively.  Now  if 
the  forcé  of  gravity  is  fuppofed  to  takc 
place,  and  to  a6t  in  the  fame  tenour,  as 
if  the  heavy  body  were  not  impelled  by 
any  exirinfecal  forcé,  that  body  would 
conftantly  decline  from  the  right  line 
A  E  ;  and  the  fpaces  of  defcent,  pr  the 
deviations  from  ihe  horizontal  line  AJE, 
will  be  the  fame  as  if  it  had  fallen  per- 
pendicularly.  Wherefoie  if  the  body 
ialling  per,oendicularly  by  the  forcé  of 
Ús  gravity,  palfed  over  the  fpace  AK 
in  the  time  A  defcíndcd  ihro'  AL, 
in  the  time  A  C,  and  ihroVA  M  in  the 
time  A  D  }  the  fpaces  A  K,  A  L,  AM, 
will  be  as  ihe  fquares  of  the  times,  that 
is,  as  the  fquares  cf  tiie  right  lincs  A  B, 
AC,  AD,  &c.  or  KF,  LG,  MH,  But 
fince  the  Ímpetus  in  the  direclion  parallel  ' 
to  the  horizon  always  remains  the  famcj 
(for  the  forcé  of  gravity,  that  only  feli- 
cites the  body  downwards,  is  not  in  the 
leaft  contrary  to  it^)  the  body  will  be 
equally  promoted  forwards  in  the  direc- 
tíon parallel  to  the  plañe  of  ihe  liori? 
as  if  tiiere  was  no  gravity  at  all.  Whu 
fore,  fince  in  the  time  A  B,  the  body 
prííTes  over  a  fpace  equal  to  A  B  j  brt 
being  compellcd  by  tlie  l'orce  of  giavit 
it  declines  fiom  the  r'ght  line  A  B  ti 
a  fpace  equ.il  to  A  K  ;  ard  B  F  bting 
equal  and  paraiicl  to  A  K,  at  the  end 
of  the  time  A  B,  the  body  will  be  in  F, 
fo  in  the  fame  manner,  at  tbe  end  of  the 
time  A  É,  the  body  will  be  in  Ij  snd 
the  path  of  tlie  projectile  will  be  in  the 
curve  A  F  G  H  I  ;  luit  becaufe  ihc' 
fquares  of  the  riglit  lines  KF,  LG, 
M  H,  NI»  are  proportionable  tó  the 
abfcilfes  A  K,  A  L,  A  M,  A  N.  The 
curve  A  F  G  H  1  wjll  be  a  Icnn-parahob. 
The  path  thertfore  of  a  heavy  body  pin. 
jected  according  to  the  direclion  A  E, 
will  be  a' femi-prirabolica]  curve  Q^E.  Di 
Theorem  2.  The  curve  line,  that  is  de* 
fcribed  by  a  heavy  body  projected  ob- 
liquely  and  upwards,  according  to  any 
direclion,  is  a  parábola. 
Let  A  F  (fig.  ibuL  n"  2.)  be  the  dlrec 
tiün  of  projection,  any  ways  inclinetl 
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the  borlzon,  gravity  being  fuppofed 
not  to  a^,  the  moving  body  would  al- 
ways  continué  its  motion  in  the  fame 
right  line,  and  would  daCcnha  the  fpaces 
AB,  A  C,  A  D,  í£fr.  proportional  to  ihe 
times.  But  by  the  aíl:ion  of.  gravity  it 
is  compelled  coniinualiy  to  decline  from 
the  path  A  F,  and  to  move  tn  a  curve, 
vvhich  will  be  a  parábola.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  the  heavy  body  fallíng  perpendicu- 
¡arly  in  the  time  A  B,  through  thefpace 
AQj  and  in  the  time  A  C,  through 
thefpace  A  R,  &c.  The  fpaces  AQ^ 
AR,  AS,  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the 
times,  or  as  the  fquarej  oí*  A  B,  A  C, 
AD.  It  is  manifcít  from  what  was  de- 
monílrated  in  the  laft  iheorem,  that  if  in 
the  perpendicular  B  G,  ihere  is  taken 
BM— AQ  and  the  parallelogram  be 
compleated,  ilie  place  of  the  heavy  body 
at  the  end  of  the  time  A  B,  will  be  M, 
and  fo  of  the  reft  4  and  all  the  deviations 
BM,  &c,  from  the  right  line' A  F, 
arifing  from  the  times,  will  be  equal 
to  the  fpaces  AQ^,  AR,  AS,  which 
are  as  the  fquares  of  the  right  lines  A  B, 
A  C,  A  D.  Thro'  A  draw  the  horizontal 
right  line  AP,  meeting  the  path  of  the 
prüje(5l¡le  in  P.  Frcm  P  raife  the  perpen- 
dicular P  E,  meeting  the  line  of  direélion 
in  E  ;  and  by  rcafon  the  triangles  A  B  G, 
ACH,  &c,  are  equiangular,  the  fquares 
of  the  right  lines  AB,  AC,Éff.will  be  pro- 
portionable  to  the  fquares  of  A  G,  A  H, 
ftff.  fo  that  the  deviations  B  M,  C  N, 
&c,  will  be  proportionable  tq  the  fquares 
of  the  right  lines  A  G,  A  H,  &c,  Let 
the  line  L  be  a  third  proportional  to  E  P 
and  AP;  and  it  will  be  (by  17  El.  6) 
LxEP^AVq.  but  APq.  :  A  Gq. 
::EP:  BM::  L  x  EP:LxBM; 
whencc  fince  it  is  L  x  E  P  =  AP^.  it 
will  be  L'x  B  M  =:  A  Gy.  In  like  man- 
ner  it  will  be  L  x  C  N  =z  A  Hy.  &c. 
But  becaufe  it  is  BG  :  AG  ::  (EP: 
AP::  by  hypotheliO  AP  :  L  ;  it  will 
beLxBGrzAGxAP=:AGx 
AG+AGxGPzrAGy.  +  AGx 
G  P.  But  it  has  b¿e\\  íhewn  that  it  is 
L  X  B  M  A  G7.  whercfore  it  will  be 
I.  X  B  G  -  L  X  B  M  =1  A  G  X  G  P, 
that  is,  L  X  M  G  —  A  G  X  G  P.  By 
the  fame  way  of  realbning  it  will  beL  X 
N  H  =z  A  H  X  H  P,  ^c.  Whcrtfore 
the  reílangle  under  M  G  and  L,  will  be 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  A  G,  whic  h  is  the 
property  cf  ihe  pnrabcla  ;  and  fo  ihe 
curve  AMNOPK  wheiein  the  pro- 
¡efiiie  is  moved  will  be  a  parábola. 
Cor.  I.  Kence  the  light  line  L  ¡5  tbe  la- 


tus  re5íum  or  parameter  of  the  parábola, 
that  bclongs  to  its  axis. 
Cora.  LetAHizHP,  and  it  will  be 
Lx  CNzz  AHy.  =  Lx  N  H,  whenco 
it  wÜI  be  N  H  C  N  ;  and  confequently 
the  right  line  AF  being  the  line  of  di- 
reflion  of  the  projeflile,  will  be  a  tan- 
gent  to  the  parábola. 
Cor  3.  If  a  heavy  body  is  projeiSled 
downwards,  in  a  dire£lion  oblique  to  the 
horizon  ;  the  path  of  the  projeñile  will 
be  a  parábola. 

Theorem  3.  The  ímpetus  of  a  pro- 
je6led  body  in  different  parts  of  the 
par-ibola,  sre  as  the  portions  of  the 
tangents  intercepted  betwixt  two  right 
lines  para'lel  to  the  axis ;  that  is,  the 
ímpetus  of  the  body  projeóled  in  the 
points  A  and  B,  (ibid,  3.)  to  whicb 
A  D,  and  B  E  are  tangents,  will  be  as 
C  D,  and  E  B,  the  portions  of  the  tan- 
gents intercepted  betwixt  two  right  lines 
C  B,  and  D  E  parallel  to  the  axis. 
We  have  here  treated  the  path  of  a  pro- 
je¿led  body  as  an  cxa6l  parábola,  thougli 
from  the  refiltance  of  the  air,  the  line  of 
a  projedlile  is  notexa6lly  parabolical,  but  ' 
rather  a  kind  of  hyperbola ;  which,  if 
confidered  and  applied  to  praólice,  would 
render  the  computations  far  iftore  operofe, 
and  the  very  ímall  difference  (as  experi^ 
ence  íhews  ín  heavy  íhot)  would,  in  a 
great  meafure,  lelfen  the  elegancy  of  the 
demonftrations  gíven  by  accounting  foL' 
it  j  fince  the  common  rules  are  fufficient- 
ly  exa6l,  and  eafy  fcr  praélice. 
PROJECTION,  in  mechanics,  the  aa  of 
communicating  motion  to  a  body,  froin 
thence  calied  proje6lile.  See  the  preced- 
íng  article, 

In  perfpeflive,  proje6líon  is  the  appear- 
ance  or  reprefentation  of  añ  ob¡e<51:  on  the 
perfpeñive  plañe.  See  Perspective. 
The  projeólion  of  the  fphere  is  either  or^ 
thographic,  or  ftereographic.  See  the 
articles  Orthographi-c  and  Stereq- 
cRAPHic,  Map,  (^c. 
The  former,  or  orthpgraphic  projeflion 
fuppofes  the  tye  placed  at  an  infinite 
dirtance;  whereas,  in  the  ftereographic 
projeélion,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  90* 
diftantfrom  the  primitive  circle,  or  placed 
ín  its  pole,  and  thence  viewing  the  circles 
on  the  fphere.  The  primitive  circle  i», 
thatgreat  circle  which  limits  or  bonnds  the 
reprefentation  or  proje£lion ;  and  ihc  place 
of  the  eye  is  called  the  projeíling  point. 
The  laws  of  the  orthographic  projcflio» 
are  thefe  :  i.  The  rays  by  which  rhc  eye,. 
placed  at  an  infinite  diltsuce,  pcrceives 
15  F  any. 
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any  ob)c6l  are  paiaUel,    a.  A  ríght  line, 
perpeiniicular  to  i\ie  plañe  oí  the  pi  ojec- 
ticn,  is  reprefented  hy  a  poínr,  where  it 
ciiis  ihe  plañe  oF  the  projcélion.    3.  A 
rightjinp,  as  A  B,  or  C  ü,  (pl.  CCXIII. 
iig.  2.  n°  I.)  not  perpendicular,  is  pro- 
je6\ed  into  a  1  ight  line,  as  F  E  And  G  H, 
and  is  always  cómprehended  between  the 
ex'ieme  perpendiculars  AF  and  BE, 
and  C  G  and  D  H,     4.  Tbe  proje6l¡on 
of  the  right  line,  AB,  is  the  greáteft 
when  it  is  parallel  to  the  plañe  of  pro- 
jeélion  ;  bring  proje6led  in  a  ríght  line 
íqual  to  iifelf.    5.  But  an  oblique  line  is. 
aKvays  projtéled  into  one  leís  than  it- 
fclí }  and  ihe  more  fo,  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches  to  a  perpendicular,  vvhich,  as 
already  obl'erved,  is  projí¿led  into  a  point. 
6.  A  plañe  furface,  as  AB  CD,  [ibííi. 
Th^,  z.)  al  right  angles  to  the  plañe  of 
the  proje¿\¡on,  is  projeóíed  into  the  ríght 
Jine  AB,  in  which  it  ciits  the  plañe  of 
the  proje^ion  j  and  any  arch  as  B  f, 
íc,  or  c  A,  is  projt'éled  into  the  corre- 
Iponding  Unes  B     ooy  and  o  A.    7.  A 
circle  parallel  to  the  plañe  of  projeé^ion, 
is  reprelented  by  a  circle  «qual  to  itfelf } 
and  a  circle  oblique  to  the  plañe  of  pro- 
jcólicn,  is  reprelented  by  an  ellipfis  :  for 
the  meihod  of  pintinor  thefe  rules  in  prac- 
tice,  fee  the  srticle  Map. 
As  10  the  tUrtographic  projeílion,  its 
láws  are  thelé  :    i.  The  reprcfentations 
of  all  circles,  not  paíTing  thio""  the  pro- 
jtícting  point,  wül  be  ciicles.    ThuF,  let 
A  C  E  D  B  (plaie  CCXII.  fig.  i.  2.  3,) 
reprcfent  a  Ipnere,  cut  hy  a  piane  R  S, 
pafllng  throiigh  ihe  center  1,  at  right 
angies  co  rhe  dinmeter  E  H,  drawn  from 
E  the  phce  of  ihe  eye  j  and  let  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  fphere  by  the  plañe  R  S,  be  the 
circle  C  F  D  L,  whofe  poles  are  H  and  E. 
Suppofe  novv  AGB  is  a  circle  on  the 
fphere  to  be  projected,  whofe  pole  moft 
remote  from  the  eye  is  P  j  and  the  vifual 
.   rays  fiom  the  circle  AGB,  meeting  in 
E,  form  the  ¿one  AGBE,  whereof 
the  triangle  AEB  is  a  fection  thro'  the 
vértex  E,  and  diameter  of  the  bafe  A  B : 
then  will  the  figure  agbj\  which  ís 
ihe  projection  of  the  circle  AGB,  be 
itlelf  a  circle  .  for  if  the  plañe  R  S  is 
fuppofed  to  revolve  on  the  lí-ne  CD,  till 
it  coincid*  8  with  the  plañe  of  the  circle 
A  C  E  B  j  thtn  will  the  circle  C  F  D  L 
co  ncivie  with  the  circle  C  £  D  H,  and 
the  projtóled  ciicle  afbg  with  the  circle 
Z»K.    Henee,  the  nuddle  of  the  pro- 
jfcítcd  tii  iníeiti,  i?  ihe  center  rf  the  pro- 
jtíéied  ciick-,  wlicüur  ii  be  a  |reat  cí'ícIí; 
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or  a  fmall  one;  the  poles  and  centers  of 
all  circles,  parallel  to  the  plañe  of  pro- 
je¿lion,  fall  in  the  center  of  the  projec- 
tion ;  and  all  oblique  great  circles  cut 
the  prímitive  circle  in  two  points  diámei. 
trically  oppofite.    2.  The  proje<5\ed  dia- 
meter of  any  circle  fuhtends  an  angle  at 
the  eye  equal  to  the  diitance  of  that  circle 
from  its  neareft  pole,  tnken  on  the  fphere; 
and  that  angle  is  biíTecled  by  a  right 
line,   joining  the  eye  and  that  pole. 
Thus  let  the  plañe  R  S  (ib'ui,  fig.  4.)  cut 
the  fphere  H  F  E  G,  thro*  its  center  I; 
and  let  A  B  C  be  any  oblique  great  circle, 
whofe  diameter  AC  is  proje£led  '\t\  ac\ 
and  ICOL,  any  fmall- circle  parallel  to 
A  B  C>  whofe  diameter  KL  is  proje6led 
¡n  k  /.  The  dittanccs  of  thol'e  circles  from 
their  pole  P,  beíng  the  arches  AHP, 
KHP;  and  the  angles  ¿zE  f,  ^-E/,  are 
the  angles  at  the  eye,  fubtended  by  their 
prüjeíled  diameters,  a  f ,  k  L    Then  is 
the  angle  aEc  meafured  by  the  arch 
A  H P,  and  the  angle  kE  l  meafured  by 
the  arch  KHP,  and  thofe  angles  are 
bílfcSled  by  E  P.    3.  Any  point  of  a 
fphere  is  projeóled  at  the  diftance  of  ihs 
tmgent  of  half  the  arch  intercepled  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  pole  oppofiie  to 
the  eye,  from  the  center  of  projeflionj 
the  femi-diameter  of  ihe  fphere  bfing  ra- 
dius.    Thus,  let  C¿E  B  {ibid.  fig.  5  ) 
be  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  whole  cen- 
ter ís  ¿"j  G  H  the  plañe  of  projeílion  cut- 
ting  the  diameter  cf  the  fpheie  in  b,  B; 
E,  C,  the  poles  of  the  KÓlion  by  that 
plañe;  and  ¿z,  the  prcjeÓlion  of  A.  Thea 
is  cazz.  the  t.mgent  ol  half  the  aicli  AC, 
as  is  evident  by  drawing  CF  zz  the  tan- 
gent  of  half  that  arch,  and  joining  c?. 
4é  The  angle  made  by  two  projefled  cir- 
cles, is  equal  to  the  angle  which  thefe  cir- 
cles make  on  the  fphere.  For  let  I  A  CE 
and  ABL  (ibici»  fig.  6.)  be  two  ciicles 
on  a  fphere  interfe6ling  in  A;  E,  thepro- 
jeéling  point ;  and  R  S,  the  plañe  of 
projeóííon,  wherein  the  point  A  is  pro- 
je6led  in  a,  in  the  line  I  C  the  diameier 
of  the  circle  A  CE.  Alfo  let  D  H,  F  A, 
be  tangents  to  the  circles  A  C  E,  ABL. 
Then  will  the  proje¿>ed  angle  he 
equal  to  the  fpheric  angle  B  A  C.  $. 
The  díltar.ce  between  the  poles  of  ihe 
prímitive  ciicle  and  an  oblique  circle,  is 
equal  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  inclina- 
tion  of  thofe  cueles  5    and  the  düiance 
of  their  ctniers,  is  tquai  to  the  tan;^tnt 
of  their  incÜnation,  the  femi.diamet-=rot 
the  prímitive  being  radius.    For  let  AC 
(^ibia.  fig.  7.)  be  the  diameter  of  a  circi^, 
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whofe  poles  are  P  and  Q  ,  and  indined 
to  tbe  plañe  of  proje6\ion  in  the  anole 
AIF;  and  let  a,  c,  be  the  prcjec- 
lions  of  the  points  A,  C,  P  ;  alfo  l^t 
H/zE  be  the  proje^led  obliqiie  circle, 
whol'e  cenrer  is  q.  Now  wticn  the  plañe 
of  prcjeílion  becomes  ihe  primiiive  circle, 
whoíe  pole  ís  I  ;  then  is  I  />  —  tanj^ent  oF 
halt  the  angle  A  I  F,  or  of  ha.f  ihe  arch 
AFj  and  i  9  zz  tangent  of  AF,  or  of 
the  angle  F  H  =r  ÁIF.  6.  If  :hro^ 
any  gíven  poini  in  ihe  prímitive  circle, 
an  oblique  circle  be  deicribed  ;  then  the 
centers  oFall  osher  ohlíque  circles  paífint^ 
ihro'  that  point,  will  oe  in  a  right  iine 
drawn  ihro'  ihe  center  of  the  firll  obl  que 
circle  at  righr  angles  to  a  Iine  paHincr 
thro'  th3t  center,  the  given  point,  and 
the  center  of  tiie  primiiive:  thus  let 
GACE  [tb'íd.  fig.  8.)  be  the  primirive 
circle,  A  D  E  l  a  great  circle  defcribed 
thro' D,  its  center  being  B.  HKisa 
right  Iine  drawn  thro'  B  perpendicular 
to  a  right  Iine,  C  í,  paíTing  ihro'  D,  B, 
and  ihe  center  of  the  pnmitive  circle. 
Then  the  centers  of  all  cher  great  c¡r- 
cíes,  as  F  D  G,  pifling  thro'  D,  valí 
fall  into  ibe  Iine  H  K.  7.  Equal  arches 
of  any  two  great  circles  of  me  fphere, 
will  be  intercepted  between  two  oiher 
circies  drawn  on  tbe  fphere  thro'  the  re- 
motc^ft  poles  of  thofe  great  circles.  For 
Jet  P  B  E  A  'Qhid.  fig.  9.)  btí  a  fphere, 
whereon  A  G  B,  C  F  D,  are  two  great 
jcirclcíí,  whofe  rcmoteft  poles  are  E,  P  j 
and  thro'  thefe  poles  ht  the  great  circle 
P  B  E  C,  and  the  fmali  circle  P  G  E, 
be  drawn,  interfefting  tlie  great  cir- 
cles A  G  B,  C  F  D,  ín  the  points  B,  G, 
and  D,  F.  Then  are  the  intercepied 
arches  B  G,  and  D  F  equal  to  one  an- 
other.  8.  If  Ünes  be  drawn  frorn  ihe 
projecled  pole  of  any  great  circle,  cuttiog 
the  pcripheries  cf  the  projccted  circle  and 
pi^ne  of  projcciion,  the  ii  te rcepted  ar- 
ches cf  thoíe  circ'jmfer^nces  are  equal  ; 
that  is,  ihe  aich  G  B  {ibid,)  9. 

'  The  radius  of  any  imaii  circie,  whofe 
piane  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  pri- 
miiivs  circle,  is  equal  to  i he  tangent  of 
rhat  leíTer  circle's  diltsnce  from  its  p^ole 
I  the  fecant  of  that  d  lt^nce,  is  <?qual 
j  ihe  didan  €  of  the  centers  of  the  pri- 
niitive  and  Uílci' circle.    For  let  P  \ibid, 
%.  ic.)  be  the  pole,  and  AB  the  dia- 
meler  cf  a  Icfier  circle,  its  plañe  being 
perptntlícular  to  that  of  the  prin»itive 
circie,  whcfe  ctn:er  is  C:  then  d  bcis^ 
\\yt  center  of  the  projecttd  ¡efler  cacle, 
9 


da\^  equal  t.>  the  tangent  of  the  arcTl 
P  A.  and  dC  —  i'ecant  of  P  A. 

PROJECTÜRE,  in  nrchitrciu.e,  the  out- 
jetting,  prominency,oren'iboíring,  which 
the  niouldings,  and  othermembers,  have 
beyond  the  naked  wall,  cohimn,'  ¿Sfr. 
snd  is  always  in  proporiion  to  its  height. 
The  word  is  aho  applied  to  galleries, 
balconies,  ^c,  which  jet  out  beyond  the 
face  of  the  wall.  Vitruvius  gives  it  as 
a  general  rule,  that  all  projeciing  niem- 
hers  in  building  have  their  projectures 
equal  to  their  height ;  but  this  is  not  to 
be  undt'rftood  of  particular  members,  or 
niouldiñgs,  as  dentiis,  coronas,  the  fa- 
fciae  of  arrhttraves,  the  abacus  of  the 
Tu  lean  and  Doric  capital,  Éfc.  but 
only  of  the  projectures  of  íntire  cor- 
niches.  Some  modern  architects  are  of 
opinión  that  the  great  point  in  building 
confilts  in  knowing  how  10  vary  the  pro- 
portions  of  projecturrs  agreeahiy  to  the 
circumlhnces  of  the  building,  Thuc, 
they  r<y,  the  nearnefs  and  remotenef;;, 
rnikin^  a  diífcr^nce  in  the  view,  require 
dffFerent  projeciures  5  but  it  is  platn,  that 
ihe  antiíivts  had  no  íuch  intention,  M- 
Perrault  obferves,  that  the  projcciure  of 
the  bafe  and  corniche,  is  greater  in  the 
antique  than  the  modern  building  by  one 
thírd  í  which  feem*?  to  follow  in  a  good 
nieafure  from  the  antienr<;  proportioning 
the  projecture  to  the  height  of  the  pede- 
íla!,  whereas  the  modems  make  the  pro- 
jecture the  fame  in  all  the  orders,  though 
the  height  of  the  pedeftal  be  very  different. 

PRO  INDIVISO,  in  law,  is  taken  for  a 
poíTeííioo  of  lands,  belonging  to 

two  or  more,  whtreof  none  of  them  can 
fay  which  is  his  portinn ;  each  having 
ihe  whole,  fifí",  as  copartners  bcforc  par- 
tition. 

PROLABIA,  FORE-LIPS,  a  t?rm  in  ana- 
tomy,  for  that  part  of  the  labia  or  lips 
which  jets  out. 

PROLAPSÜS,  ín  furgcry,  a  prolapfior, 
or  Ulling  out  ot  any  part  of  the  body 
from  lis  nator^i  iituatíon  :  thus  we  fay 
prolapfus  inteitmi,  a  prolapfion  of  the 
inteftine,  éfr. 

Prolapsus  ani,  ís  fuch  a  prolapíion  of 
the  mteftinuin  rectum,  thíit  itis  frequent- 
ly  invcrted,  or  prolapfcd  to  fuch  adegree 
h^lh  in  adul'S  and  infanta,  as  to  appear 
near  a  handbrcadth  hanging  out  of  its 
natural  fituition.  Heiller  thinks,  that 
the  caufe  of  this  diforder  may  he  a  great 
wcakncfs  or  rclaxation  ín  the  rectum, 
whiúh  frequent  ly  happens  to  croi'á  and 
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clamorous  children,  orfrom  a  tenefmus, 
violent  pains  of  ihe  piles,  a  dyfentery,  a 
ftone,  or  ulcer  in  ihe  bladdcr,  a  difñcult 
expulfion  of  the  birth,  or  the  faeces, 
The  diforder  is  not  difficult  to  cíire  when 
recent  and  the  patient  not  weak  j  but  in 
the  coníraiy  circumítances,  to  eíFeft  a 
perfe*5\:  cure  is  next  to  impoíTible,  If  a 
gangrene  or  cáncer  íhould  inf^él  the  rec- 
turi),  as  in  fuch  cafes  it  may,  the  above 
mentioned  author  advifts  the  application 
of  difcutient  and  emoliient  remedies  ; 
and  if  they  prove  unfuccefbful,  an  extir» 
pation  of  the  morbid  part.  The  reduc- 
tion  of  ihs  inteftine,  uhich  íhould  be 
effefled  as  focn  as  pcíTible,  is  done  and 
retained  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  dire¿led 
in  returhi.ng  and  rciaining.  the  prolapfed 
inteíHnes  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
See  the  article  Abdomen. 

pROLÁPsus  ocuLi,  is  a  deftemperaturc  of 
the  eye,  jn  which  it  Í9  fo  violenily  in- 
llamed  and  í\vciled,  ihat  it  cannot  be  con- 
tained  in  its  crbit,  but  protrudes  itl'eif 
out  of  its  natural  feat.  The  caufes  of 
tliis  diforder  are  vaiious»  procecding 
fomeíimes  fiora  a  violent  inflammation, 
ora  redundancy  of  humours  in  the  eye, 
from  an  obftru6líon  of  the  reduciory  vef- 
fels,  and  fomeíimes  from  a  fcirrhus,  cán- 
cer, or  fome  external  violence*  When 
the  diforder  is  recent,  ánd  occafioned  by 
humours,  they  may  begenerally  difperf- 
ed  according  to  Heifter,  by  bleeding, 
purging,  and  veficatorics,  wiih  interna! 
attenuants  and  diluenls,  and  txternal 
difcutient  fonientations.  But  if  ihe  cafe 
is  too  obllinate  lo  yicid  to  remedies,  le- 
courfe  muft  be  had  lo  the  chjrurgical  ope- 
ration  of  the  paracenteíj";,  as  in  other 
dropfical  cafes.  See  Paracentesis. 
J\.t  every  drtíTmg  a  concave  píate  of  lead 
muít  be  firmiy  íecured  upon  the  eye,  till 
¡t  rece  ver  its  nal  mal  figure»  After  the 
parácentefis,  which  our  author  choofcs  to 
do  in  the  fcleroiica,  rather  than  the  cor- 
nea, he  dips  his  comprefs  in  fpirit  of 
wine.  When  the  eye  is  infeiSled  even  to 
the  root  with  a  fcirrhus  or  cáncer,  there 
is  no  fafer  mcthod  of  reüeving  the  pa- 
tient,  ihan  by  extiipating  it  ck-an  out  of 
the  orbit,  deterging  and  healing  the 
wound  in  ihe  mmner  dircClcd  undcr  the 
articie  WoUND. 

Prolapsus  intestini,  or  a  prolapfion  of 
the  inteíline,  See  the  arricies  Entero- 
cele  and  OSCHEOCELE. 

PrÓlapsus  omenti,  or  a  fallíng  of  the 
omeniiim  into  the  fcrotum,  See  the  av- 
iicle  EP1PI.0CELE, 
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Prolapsus  üteri,  is  when  the  uterus 
falls  down  and  appcars  out  of  the  vagina } 
whereas  when  it  only  defcends  into  the 
vagina,  it  is  termed  a  defcent,  or  bear- 
ing  down  of  the  womb.  The  apparent 
and  moft  general  caufe  of  a  prolapfuss 
líteri  is  from  too  great  a  relaxation  and 
weaknefs  of  its  ligaturés,  and  of  the  va- 
gina, and  is  obferved  moft  frequently  to 
follow  a  difficult  labour,  or  other  violent 
ftraining,  tho'  it  may  fometimes  happen 
even  to  maids  and  young  girls :  as  to 
the  other  fpecies  of  this  diforder  calletl 
the  defcent  of  the  womb,  wherein  the 
prolapfed  uterus  is  inveited  like  a  bag, 
Ib  ihat  its  internal  furface  appears  outer- 
moft,  which  at  the  fame  times  lies  con. 
cealed  in  the  vagina,  it  is  never  obferved 
but  when  the  uterus  is  forced  down  to- 
gether  with  the  fecundines,  or  after  a 
difficult  labour ;  and  if  it  is  not  fpeedily 
reduced,  the  cafe  fcon  becomes  paft  cure, 
and  kills  the  patient.  In  order  to  re- 
dure  the  uterus,  after  the  patient  has  dif- 
charged  her  uriñe,  flie  is  to  be  placed  in 
a  proper  poílure,  and  carefully  feparating 
the  placenta,  ifitadheres  to  the  uterus, 
the  iatter  is  to  be  replaced  with  the  fin- 
gers,  by  returning  the  pendulous  pan 
firft  wiih  the  three  nviddle  fingers,  and 
then  with  ihe  whole  hand  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  When  the  parts  have 
recovered  their  former  fituation,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  keep  in  bed,  lying  on  her 
back,  with  her  legs  clofe  together ;  and 
refting  in  this  pofture  is  of  ilfelf  very  of- 
ten  fufficient  :  however  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  fecure  the  womb  from  falling 
down  again,  either  in  coughing,  fneez- 
ing  or  otherwife,  by  retaining  the  lips  of 
the  pudenda  together  by  a  proper  band- 
age.  If  there  is  an  inflammation,  bleed- 
ing and  fomentation  of  the  part  with 
milk  and  water  niuft  be  ufed,  This  dif- 
order is  not  fo  dangerous  when  the  womb 
appears  externally  from  a  relaxation  of 
its  ligaments,  but  without  inverfion,  and 
not  in  the  time  of  labour,  as  it  is.  not 
likely  to  be  attended  with  inflammation 
or  moriification ;  but  when  it  happens  in 
a  weak  habit,  it  is  often  impracticable 
to  fuftain  it  in  its  proper  fituation.  In 
this  cafe  it  mult  he  aílilted  by  a  proper 
bandage,  and  a  retaining  iníirument  in- 
tcrnally,  fuch  as  a  pelVary,  or  any  other 
iníirument  for  that  purpofe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pessary. 

Prolapsus  VACiN-ffi,  or  a  bearing  down 
of  the  vagini,  is  often  confoundcd  with 
ihe  prolapfus  uiqri,  infomuch  ihat  they 

are 
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ate  often  called  by  the  fame  ñame;  not  ger  clíameter.    See  ibearticles  EllipsiS 

being  eafily  diílinguiíliable  from  each  and  Spheroid. 

other.    Hcifter  takes  a  prolapíus  of  the  PROLATION,  in  mufic,  the  art  of  fliak- 

vagina  to  happen  when  thatbody  appears  ing  or  making  feveral  infleílions  of  íhe 

either  whoUy  or  in  part  without  the  labia  vo.ce  or  found  on  the  fame  noie  or  fylia- 

pudendi;  and  a  total  prolapfion  íhews  it-  ble.    See  the  aiticie  Singing. 

felf  without  the  lelaxed  labia  like  a  fleíhy  PROLEGOMENO,  in  philology,  certaíti 

ring,  red  or  bloody,  and  fwelkd  more  preparalory   obíervadons  or  difcourfes 

or  íefs,  according  to  particular  circum-  prcfixcd  to  a  book,  ísff.  contiining  ('»me- 

ftances.    With  regard  to  the  treatment,  thing  neccíTary  for  the  rea«ler  to  be  ap- 

when  it  is  without  inflainmation  the  pro-  praiíéd  of,  to  enable  him  the  better  to 

Japfed  parís  fliould  be  leturned  without  underftand  the  book,  or  lo  enter  deeper 

the  leaft  delay,  to  preventany  inflamma-  inio  t'ie  fcience,  &c. 

tion,  fcirrhus,  or  gangrene,  after  being  PROLEPSIS,  s-psXíj      a  figure  in  rhetoric, 

fomented  with  fome  aítrlngcnt  and  difcu-  by  which  we  anticipate  or  prevent  what 

tient  liquor ;   after  which  the  patient  might  be  ohje6led  by  the  adverfary ; 

íhould  keep  her  bed  for  feveral  days,  re-  thus,  it  may  be  objeSled,  Scq. 

.  taining  her  thighs  clofe  together  without  PROLEPTIC,  Trpsxswlix^',  an  epithet  ap- 

moving  her  body.    In  fome  cafes  it  will  plied  to  a  periódica!  difeafe  which.  an- 

be  proper  to  heat  the  patient  wilh  fome  ticipates,   or  whofe  paroxyfm  returns 

mineral  waters  of  the  chalybeat  kind,  fooner  and  fooner  every  time,  as  is  fre- 

and  fome  preparations  of  fteel ;   but  if  quemly  the  cafe  in  agües,  . 

the  dil'order  is  invetérate,   endeavours  PROLIFIC,  fomeihing  that  has  the  qua- 

jmuft  be  ufed  to  palliate  it,  by  ordering  ^  lities  neceífary  for  generating.    See  ihc 

the  patient  conftantly  to  wear  the  T  anide  Fertility. 

bandage.    See  the  article  Bandage.  PROLIXITY,  in  difcourfe,  the  fauk  of 

If  the  prolapfed  parts  are  inflamed,  dif-  entering  into  too  minute  a  detail,  of  bc- 

culient  fomentations  and  cataplafms  are  ing  too  long,  precife,  and  circumftantial^ 

to  be  applied  externally,  and  bleeding  eveo  to  a  degree  of  tedioufnefs. 

and  the  olher  interna!  medicines  direáled  PROLOCÜTOR  of  the  co/j^voca f ion,  ihc 

under  the  article  Inflammation.  fpeakcr  or  chairman  cf  that  aíTembly. 

Prolapsus  uvulje,  a  diforder  of  the  See  the  anide  Convocation. 

uvulá,  which  is  lometimes  fo  much  en-  There  are  two  proiocutors  oflheconvo» 

larged  and  elongated  as  even  to  reach  catión,  one  of  the  highcr  houfe,  and  one 

the  larynx,  and  pharynx,  and  obftruft  cfthelower:  the  prolocutor  of  the  lower 

the  aftions  boih  of  refpiration  and  de-  houfe,  immediately  upon  their  firft  aífem- 

glutition,    If  it  proceeds  from  a  recent  bling,  is  chofen  by  the  members  of  that 

inflammation,  as  may  be  judged  from  houfe,  and  prefentcd  to  the  higher  houfe 

the  pain,  heat,  and  rednefs  of  the  cir-  as  their  prolocutor  j  that  is,  the  perfon 

cumjacent  parts,  the  patient  may  be  re-  by  whom  they  intend  to  deliver  their  re- 

lieved  with  cooling  gargies,  and  injec-  folutions  to  the  higher  houfe,  and 

tions  of  wine  and  water,  or  a  deco5kion  to  have  their  own  houfe  efpecially  rcgu- 

of  proper  herbs  with  a  litile  alum  ;  but  lated  :  in  which  refpefl  his  office  is  to 

at  the  fame  time  proper  coolers  muft  be  .  cal!  the  ñames  of  thofe  that  are  of  the 

ufed  internally,  with  bleeding,  purges,  houfe,  as  he  fees  caufe,  to  read  all  things 

and  clyfters,  to  prevent  the  inflammation  propounded,  gather  fuffrages,  fe'r.  The 

from  fpreading  thro^  the  fauces,  and  excit-  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  is  by  virtue  of 

ing  a  quinfy.    When  this  diforder  conti-  his  office  prolocutor  of  the  higher  houfe 

núes,  notw¡tlifi:anding  the  ufe  of  remedies,  of  convocation. 

it  will  be  neceflary,  deprefiing  the  tongue  PROLOGUE,  prcloguSf  in  dramatic  poc- 

with  a  fpatula,  to  clip  ofl*  the  redundant  tjy,  a  difcourfe  addreíTcd  to  the  audi- 

part  of  the  uvula  with  a  pair  of  fciflnrs  j  ence  before  the  drama  or  play  begins. 

after  which  the  blopd  being  permitfed  to  The  original  intcntion  was  to  adverlife 

run  a  littie  time,  it  may  be  reftraintd  the  audience  of  the  fubjeft  of  the  piece, 

by  a  gargle  of  warm  wine,  vinegar,  or  and  to  prepare  them  to  enter  more  eafily 

if  it  ílill  continúes,  appiy  a  littie  alum,  into  the  aélion,  and  fometimes  to  make 

or  a  cautery,  till  the  hasmorrhage  ceafes.  an  apolcgy  for  the  poet.    This  laft  ar- 

PROLATE,  in  geometry,  an.  epiihet  ap-  ticle  feems  intirely  to  have  taken  poífef- 

plied  to  a  fpheriod  produced  by  the  re-  fion  of  the  prologue  in  the  britifti  drama, 

volution  of  a  femi-ellipfes  about  its  lar*  The  French  have  lefc  ofF  the  ufe  of  pro- 

iogues : 
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logues  :  tbofe  few  they  i)f<í  liave  nothing 
in  them  of'the  geiuiine  pi-.>logue,  ss  herir- 
ing  no  reiation  10  the  lubjcól,  biit  heing- 
imere  flouriflies  of  harangues  ¡n  praife  ot 
ihe  king»  &c.  In  the  antient  tlieatre  the 
prologas  was  propei  ly  the  a<!*lor  who  re- 
hearred  the  prologue  :  ilie  prologus'  was 
•ífteemeii  one  or  ihe  dranjaiis  ptíilonít, 
and  never  appeared  hi  thc  piece  in  sny 
other  character  :  the  prologue,  therefv>rt', 
among  them,  tbough  not  an  eíTential, 
v?as  yet  an  acceffary  part  of  the  pitee  ; 
vvith  US  it  is  no  pan  at  al!,  but  .</;ne!hing 
íntirély  diltinft  and  ícparste:  wiih  them 
the  drama  was  opened  wstb  tbe  appear- 
ance  of  the  prologus ;  v/íth  us  it  is  not 
opened  tlll .  after  the  prologus  is  retired. 
"With  US  he  always  direéls  his  fpeech  to 
the  audlence,  conficlered  as  in  a  play- 
Iioufe  5  but  with  them  he  cught  in  pro- 
prtety  to  have  fpoken  lo  a  chorus  of  by- 
itanderíí,  or  perl'ons  to  be  preí'ent  at  the 
real  á¿li orí  :  but  this  being  in  a  gr?at 
mea  Ture  inconfiílent  wlih  the  defign  of  a 
prologue,  it  was  direíled  to  the  audience. 
The ^ prologue  is  of  inuch  more  aniienc 
ttanding  iban ithe  epilogue.  Sce  ihe  ar- 
ticle  Epilogue; 

PROLUSION,,  in  Hterature,  a  term  ap- 
plied  to  certain  píeces  or  compofitions 
made  previouíly  to  others,  by  wáy  t  f 
prelude  or  exercife  ;  thus  Diomedes  calis 
ibe  Culex  of  Virgil,  and  his  oiher  opuf- 
cula,  prolufions,  becaufe  writtcn  beíore 
the  great  ones. 

PROM,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  ¡o 
the  further  india :  eaít  long.  94.^.,  norih 
lat.  19^. 

PROMETHEUS,  in  the  antient  aítronc^- 
my,  the  ñame  of  the  conftellatlon  now 
calied  hércules.    See  Hercules. 

PROMISE,  in  law,  is  when  upon  anv  vn- 
luable  confideration  one  binds  h¡iníl*!f  hy 
word  of  mouth  to  another  to  pt^rform  a 
thing  agreed  on.  It  is  held  upon  fuch  a 
promife  that  a6iion  will  lie  for  breach, 
which  will  not  if  the  promife  be  w¡;hout 
confideration,  that  being  a  naked  bar- 
gain,  from  which  no  aílion  can  ariJt. 
Here  a  promife  againít  a  promife  made 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  is  fufficif  nt 
ground  for  an  action.  In  cafe  a  verbal 
promife  is  made  to  do  a  thing,  and  ihere 
is  no  breach  thereof,  the  fame  may  he 
difcharged  by  parol,  or  by  word  of 
jiioulh ;  but  il  tbe  promife  be  once  brckí*, 
it  may  npt  be  difcharged  without  íome 
rectipt  or  releafc  :  for  it  is  then  become  a 
dcbt.  When  any  action  is  grounded  on 
promiíe,  tlxeie .payment  or  oiber  J¿§^  1 
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dtfcbarg'í  ought  to  be  pleaded.  Seé  the 
anide  Bargatn  . 
PRÓMON  rORy,  in  geograrhy,  a  high 
poiiU  of  land  or  rock  projectine  out  into 
the  fea  5  thc  extremity  of  which  16- 
wards  the  fea,  is  called  a  cape,  or  head- 
land. 

PROMOTERS,  promotores,  ín  ?.  hgi\ 
fenfe.  are  í'uch  as  in  popular  (ir  penal 
actions  profccute  oífenders  in  fhcir  u\^n 
ñames,  and  in  that  of  the  king's,  as  in- 
fvrmers  doj  and  who  have  pan  cf  ihc 
forfeitures  or  p^nalties  for  their  reward. 
Thefe  formeriy  belonged  to  the  exchc- 
quer,  but  of  late  they  have  chiefly  lifted 
themíelves  undtr  the  banner  oF  thc  excife, 
PROMP T  PAYMENT.  See  Paymbnt. 
PROMPTER,  in  the  drama,  an  otRcer 
polttd  bchind  the  fcenes,  whofe  buíiiieis 
ir  is  !o  watch  attentivcly  the  actors  fpeak- 
.  ing  on  the  (tage,  in  orúer  to  fuggelt  and 
put  them  fopward, when  ata  Itand,  to 
correct  them  when  amifs,  &c,  in  thcir 
pnrts. 

FROMULGATED,  or  Fromulgeií, 
fumething  publiílied  or  prociaimed,  and 
generally  appUed  to  a  law,  to  denote  the 
publifliing  or  proclaiming  it  to  the 
pfíople. 

PRONAOS,  in  the  antient  architeciure,. a 
porch  to  a  cburch,  p  daré,  or  other  fpa. 
cious  building.  See  the  articlc  PoRCH. 
PRONATlON,  among  anatomiíts.  The 
radius  of  the  arm  has  two  kinds  of  mo- 
tions,  the  one  called  pronation,  the  oiher 
fupinaiion.  Pronation  is  that  whereby 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  tuined  down- 
waríls ;  and  í'upination,  the  oppcfite  mo- 
lion  thereto»  is  that  wiiereby  the  back  of 
the  hand  is  turned  downwards.  The 
peculiar  mufclcs  whereby  pronation  i* 
performed  are  called  pronatores,  as  thofc 
by  \A,hich  fupinaiion  is  performed  are 
lermcd  fupirarores.  See  Supinator, 
and  the  nrxt  articl<*. 
PRONATO'RS,  prúimiores,  in  anatoniy, 
two  mufcles  ol  the  railiu?,  which  feive  10 
turn  the  palm  of  ihf  hand  dowuwarilí, 
and  are  dililnguiíhed  by  the  namss  of 
rotundus  and  quadratus.  The  pvonatcf 
quadratus,  or  tianfverfus,  is  a  finillfiiftiV 
nnifclf,  lying  iranlverl'ely  on  the  inüde 
of  the  lower  extre^iity  of  the  fove  arm. 
It  is  fixed  by  one  fule  in  the  long  enii- 
nence  iit  the  lower  part  of  iht  initinsl 
«ngleof  the  ulna,  and  by  the  other  in 
the  cóncavo  lide  cf  the  lower  extrcnuív 
of  ihe  radius.  It  is  nearly  as  bread  aj 
it  is  long,  and  is  w  holly  íleíliy,  Nvilliout 
any  mixture  of  tendinous  fibrcs.  The 

prouAici 
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pronator rolundus,  or ohllqtíiií,  isa  fmall 
iiíiifcle  more  bread  than  thick,  finiited 
on  ilie  upper  pai  í  óf  the  ulna,  oppofiíe  to 
!lie  fiipinaror  hrevis.    It  ir.  to  ihe 

inícinal  condyle.  of  ihe  o?  liiniit^ri,  and 
from  thence  palícs  ühlíqMcly  btfoie  the 
extremity  of  the  tendón  of  ihe  brachioeiis, 
and  leaches  to  the  middle  part  of  tne 
convex  fide  of  the  rad»u«,  whete  it  be- 
comes  flat,  and  is  ¡nfcrted  bc'low  ílie  fu- 
pinaíor  brey¡«,  by  án  extieitiiry  aliíjoll 
ftltogether  fl.-íliy. 

PRONG-HOE,  iji  hiiíbindry¿  the  ñame  rf 
an  inihiinient  ufed  to  hoe  or  hreak  rhe 
ground  near  and  among  ihé  roots  of 
plants.  The  prong  hoe  conblts  cf  two 
hooked  pointSjoffixor  íevt;n  incheslength; 
and  when  ítiuck  into  thü  ground^  will 
ílir  and  remove  ¡t  the  íiime  depíh  as  the 
ploughdoesi  and  thus  anfwer  both  the 
tnds  of  cuiiing  up  the  weeds,  and  op^n- 
ing  the  land.  The  prong-hoe  comes 
into  excellent  ufe,  cvcn  in  the  horfe- 
hoeing  huíbandry  ;  and  in  this  the  hoe- 
plough  can  only  come  w^thin  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  rows  of  the  corn,  tur- 
neps,  and  the  like;  but  this  inrtrument 
may  be  ufed  afterwards  5  and  v/ith  it  ihe 
land  may  be  raifed  and  ftirred,  even  to 
rile  very  Italk  of  the  plant.  See  the  ar- 
ticlesHoE,  HOEING,  nr.d  Plough. 

PRONOÜN,  ^r¿7/io;/;¿f.v,  in  grammar,  a  de- 
clinable part  of  Ipeech,  wluch  be'ng  put 
iíiftead  of  a  noun,  points  out  fome  per- 
fon,  or  thing. 

Pronoiins  are  divíded  into  ilie  fix  follow- 
ingclaíTes,  i/Zz.  demonílrative  pronouns  ; 
reiative  pronouns  ;  potítíTive  pronouns  5 
gentile  pronoun?>  or  fuch  as  denote  a 
pei  fon's  country,  as  ^vejiras,  and 

cujas  j  intérrogative  pronouns,  and  reci- 
procai  pronouns.  See  the  articles  De- 
P^ONSTRATIVE,  ReLATÍVE, 

PRONOUiNCING,  or  Pronunciatiom, 
in  painting,  the  marking  antl  exprcíTing 
the  parts  of  all  kinds  of  bodies  with  that 
degree  of  forcé,  necelTary  to  m^ke  theni 
more  or  leís  diftinél  and  conlpicuous. 

PRO lN  U N  C  í  ATI  ON,  protmnciaíio,  i  n 
grammar,  the'manner  of  articulating  or 
íounding  the  words  of  a  hnguage. 
Pronunciation  makes  much  the  moíl  di(H- 
cult  part  of  a  written  grammar  j  in  re- 
g3rd  that  a  book  expreíTing  ¡ríelf  to  ti»e 
eycF,  in  a  mifter  that  wholly  ccncerns 
the  ears,  fecms  next  akin  to  that  of  teach- 
ing  the  blind  10  diftinguiíh  colours  5 
henee  it  is  that  tliere  is  no  part  fo  defec- 
tive  in  grammar  as  that  of  the  pronun- 
ciation, as  the  writer  has  í/tqueatly  no 
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term  whenhy  lo  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  íbund  he  uxnld  cxprefs  j  for  wapt 
of  a  pjoper  teim,  iheieiore,  he  fuhíii- 
tutes  3  vicious  and  precaiious  one.  To 
give  a  juít  idea  cf  the  pronunciation  of  a 
language,  it  fecms  neceíTary  to  fix  as 
ncariy  as  p  íTihle  all  the  fcveral  founds 
emploved  in  the  pronunciation  of  that 
languag*».    Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  pro- 
nunciation  und.-rwent  feveral  changes 
among  the  Romans ;   and  indeed  it  is 
more  precarions  in  the  living  language?, 
being,  as  Du  Bos  tells  u>,  íubfervient  to 
faüiio  ii  in  theíe,    T.  he  Frencli  language 
is  clogged  with  a  diíHciilty  in  pronuncia- 
tion from  which  rnod  others  are  frt- e  5 
and  it  confifts  in  this,  that  moft  of  iheir 
words  have  two  diffcrent  pronunciaticniSji 
the  one  in  common  profe,  the  oihcr  iu 
verfe.    See  the  article  French,  ^c. 
As  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  englifli 
language,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Mirtin,  in 
his  Spelling-Book  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
hys  down  ihe  following  rules  :    i.  The 
final  (í)  lengihens  the  foiind  of  the  fore- 
going  vo^vel  ;  as  in  can,  cañe  \  roby  robe  ; 
iúfjy  iune^  &c.  a-  The  final  (r)  in  words  , 
ending  in  ;y,  is  founded  beíore  ther  like 
u\  VL%maJ[acrc,maJfa'Cur\  lucre,  lu-cur^ 
&c.    3.  The  latin  diphiiiongs  tf,  ¿r,  are 
founded  like  ^  j  as  Mtuüy  Etna;  oeco^ 
nouiyi  econoir.y^  Scz,   but  at  the  end  of 
words  oe  founds  like  o ^  as  in'  ioc,  fce^. 
&c.    4.  Alfo  the  engliOi  improper  diph- 
thongs,  ca^  co,  cUy  ííc,  found  only  the 
e  and  u;  as  fea  or  fe^  fecffee  or  fefce, 
due  ov  Ju,  iriie  ov  tru,  Scc.  tho*  fome- 
times  eo  and  ca  are  pronounced  like  ee, 
as  in  people,  fear,  f/ectr,  Scc.    5.  Some- 
times  the  dipluhong(/6')is  pronounced  like 
e  in  cielhigt  ^^^^      in  fi^'^^i  snd,  at  the 
end  of  words,  always  like  y  ;  as  in  lie, 
Scc,  and  ei  is  pronounced  eiiher  like  e 
or  ai 'j  as  in  deceil,  reign,  Sc\    6.  The 
triphthong  eau  is  pronounced  like  o,  iii 
beau  and  jet  íÍ€au\  and  icu  founds  like 
u  in  lieu,  ciMeu,  &c.    7.  The  found  of  r 
is  haid  btfore  the  vowels  a,  c,  u,  as  in 
cal!,  colJf  cupi  Scc.  alfo  fometimes  be- 
fore  b,  as  in  chart^  chord,  Scc.  and  be* 
fore  /  and  r,  as  in  dear,  crcep,  Scc.  It 
is  oiherwife  generally  fofr,  as  in  ciíy,  ccli, 
CYoo'y  cbild,  Scc,     8.  In  frcixh  words 
ch  is'  fonnded  like  /7;  j  as  in  chagrecr:, 
machine  j  and  fometimes  like  qu.  as  in 
cbotr,    9.  The  found  of  g  is  hard  before 
a,  o,  u,  ¿,ri  as  in^¿z//,  go,  gum,  glean, 
grcpe  i  alfo  before  «/,  as  in  guiltt  guild, 
Scc,  and  before     as  in  glojl  \  l'ometimes 
before  /,  as  in  gibbcíis,  gibberijb,    It  ¡s 
15  G  alfo 
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alio  generaliy  hard  before  ^  ;  as  \n  gef, 
gcldf  Sic,  but  íofi  in  niany  vvcríis  de- 
lived  from  thí  gretk  and  latín,  as  IngeC" 
vietry^  genealo^y^  gemís ^  &c.  Two  gg 
are  alwi<ys  ha  id,  as  ¡n  daggeVy  &c.  The 
Ibund  gy  when  foí't,  is  iike  that  of  j, 
30.  In  any  part  of  a  worri,  ph  founds 
like  f,  as  in  pkilojbphyy  Scc,  ii.  The 
found  of  <77¿,  at  the  end  of  french  worcis, 
is  like  k,  as  ¡n  rifquet  Se:,  12.  The 
fyilab'es  ti  and  r/',  if  folio wed  by  a  vowel, 
lóund  like  Ji  ox  Jhi\  as  in  fiólion,  logicia?i, 
Ser,  13,  Wiien  ce  occurs  bttuie  the 
ií»  it  is  h;u  d  and  ihe  latter  is  foft ;  as  in 
f,acciíiy  kc.  14.  The  latter  p  is  not 
proncunced  at  the  beginnine:  cf  fylh- 
bies,  brfore  /and  /;  as  ifí  fjah/ij  ptar^ 
micsy  Scc.  As  to  oiher  peculiaritus,  le- 
garding  the  pronunciation  of  fingle  Itt- 
ters,  many  of  theen  have  bten  taken  no- 
tice  of  at  tl)e  beginning  cf  eacii,  in  the 
courlé  of  this  wo» k. 

Biit  it  is  not  encugh  to  know  the  ¡uíl 
pronunciation  of  fingle  JtCtrs,  but  alíb 
of  words;  in  order  10  uhich,  the  ac- 
ceniing  of  words  oi^ght  to  be  well  un- 
déiítood;  Hnce  nothing  is  nnore  harfli 
and  difagreeabJe  lo  the  tar,  than  to  hear 
a  perfon  fpeak  or  read  with  wrong  ac- 
cents  :  and,  indeed,  in  engliíh,  the  faine 
word  is  oftcn  boih  a  noun  and  a  verb, 
diltinguíHied  oniy  by  the  accent,  which 
IS  on  the  firft  fyüable  of  the  noun,  and 
on  the  lalt  of  the  verb;  as  /^/vz/fw/ and 
fcffr.eiit,  record  and  record ^  Scc  We 
are  to  obferve  alfo,  that  in  order  to  a  juít 
cxpreíTion  of  woíd?,  foine  rtquire  onJy  a 
fjngle  accent  on  the  long  fyllable}  as  ¡r> 
ilvment,  but  in  others  it  íhould  be 
niaiked  düul)Ie,  as  in  cniímal,  becaufe  it 
Í8  pi  onounctd  as  jf  the  letter  was  wrote 
ilouble,  viz.  annimal. 
pRONjL'NCiATiON  is  a!fo  ufcd  for  the  fifih 
and  lalt  part  of  rhetoric,  which  confiíts 
in  varying  and  regulaiing  ihe  volee 
agreeabiy  to  the  matter  and  words,  fo 
as  moft  eíFeóiually  to  perfuade  and  touch 
the  hearers.  It  is  much  the  fame  with 
xvhat  js  oiherwiíe  called  eniphafis.  Sc^ 
the  article  Emfhasis. 
This  emphifis  is  a  confiderable  ífrefs  or 
forcé  of  vw'ce,  laid  uj)on  that  word  in  a 
ícntcnce,  by  which  the  fenfe  of  the  whole 
is  reguhited;  thus,  fuppofe  you  were»' 
aík:d,  are  you  determined  to  n.valk  this 
doy  to  London  ?  If  the  emphafis  be  placed 
on  the  yjoxáyoUy  theanfwer  may  be,^^, 
l go  myfelf\  or  710^  I  flall  fend  7ny  fo?i» 
Again,  jf  it'be  placed  on  the  word  njuaík^ 
ihc  anlwer  if,  jí-/,  lam-^  or  nOy  l  Jball 
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r  'ide :  if  on  the  words  io  day^  ihen  the  an- 
fwer  is, yes  \  or  /  ficill go  to  viona'w : 
and,  lallly,  if  the  emphafis  be  placed  on 
the  word  Londo7t^  the  a n fwer  may  be 
no  y  I  Jhall  go,  to  Ricbmojul  only, 
Quiniitian  advifes  his  pupils  to  fiudy 
the  principies  of  pronunci^ition  undcra 
comedian.  There  are  three  thiiigs 
whích  come  under  tlie  pronunciation, 
'vix.»  the  memcry,  voice,  and  gefture. 
See  the  articles  Memory,  &c, 
Pronunciation,  in  painiing.    See  the 

arricie  PtiONOUNCiNG, 
PROOKji  i  ariibmetic,  an  operation  where. 
by  the  truth  and  juíinefs  of  a  calculation 
is  examined  and  afcertained.  The  pro- 
per  proof  is  always  by  vhe  contrary  rule  : 
thus  fubftiaílion  is  the  proofof  addition, 
and  multiplicaiion  of  diviíion  5  and  wice 
fverfa.     Ste  the  articles  Addition, 

SUBSTRACTION,  Sfr. 

Pkook,  in  law,  &c,  denotes  the  mediuins 
or  aruniuenis  ufed  to  evince  the  truth  of 
any  thír.g.  In  law  proof  is  two-fold, 
o'/í:.  'vl^oa  njQCCy  by  living  witneires,  and 
probatio  taortua,  a  dead  proof  j  fucli  ií 
that  of  rccorils,  deeds,  or  other  wiitings, 
Though  fome  havebeen  of  opinión,  ihái 
the  law  takes  no  notice  ofany  other  proof 
than  that  before  a  jury  in  a  judicial  way, 
and  that  which  is  on  record  ;  yet  if  it  bi 
agieed  by  the  parties  that  the  proof  fliall 
be  made  in  fuch  a  manner,  or  before  a 
particular  perfon,  that  form  is  to  be  clj. 
ferved,  and  íhall  prevail  againft  what  ¡3 
ufually  termed  legal  proof.  In  commoii 
agreements,  ©"r.  a  perfon  may  bring  hií 
adion,  and  iherein  aver  that  a  certain 
ihing  was  done,  on  Avhich  the  defendant 
may  take  iflue  that  the  thing  was  rot 
done,  and  then  the  plaintifF  at  the  (rial 
inult  make  proof  of  the  doing  it.  See  ihs 
article  Evidence. 

In  the  French  law,  the  depofition  cf  one 
witnefs,  or  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  makís 
what  they  cali  a  femi  proof,  or  liah 
proof}  which  in  heinous  cafes,  frequently 
determines  them  to  try  the  torture.  Síe 
the  article  Torture. 
Proof  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  fynonymons  fenfí 
with  ftandard  :  thus  we  cali  that  proof- 
fpirit,  which  is  of  the  ftandard  ftrengt^i, 
or  h  iif  alcoiiol  half  phiegm.  Síc  ihe 
articles  Spjrit,  Brandy,  and  Dii- 
tillation, 
PROP  AG  ATION,  propagatio,  the  afí  oí 
multiplying  the  kmd,  or  of  producing 
the  like  in  the  natural  way  of  genera- 
tion.  See  llíe  article  GeneratíON. 
PRQPER,  proprmtty  fomething  Tiaiuralíy 
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and  cíTentially  belonging  to  any  tbing, 
The  fchoolmcn  diftingiiiíh  four  kinds  of 
propers,  ot*  rmdes  of  propricty  :  the  fírfl: 
c¿\ki\pr&priut?i primo  modot  ís  what  agrees 
to  a  fingle  fpecies,  biit  not  to  all  the  in- 
dividuáis 5  íhe  ftcond,  proprium  fecundo 
jnido,  is  what  agrrees  to  the  whole  fpe- 
cies, but  agrees  Hkewife  to  ene  aaother  j 
the  third,  proprium  tertio  modo,  is  v/hit 
ngrees  lo  a  fmgle  fpecies,  but  not  at  ail 
limes  j  and  the  lait  and  highcft,  pro- 
prium quarto  ??iodOf  is  that  which  alone 
agrees  to  one  kind,  to  all  ihe  individuáis 
thereof,  and  at  all  times. 

Proper,  in  refpeíl  of  words,  denotes  their 
immediaie  and  peculiar  fignification  j  or 
tliat  dire6\ly  and  pecv.liarly  atrached  to 
ihem ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  word  ftands 
oppofed  to  /íguralive. 

Proper,  in  grainmar,  is  alfo  applied  to 
nouns,  or  ñames,  which  are  diftmguiflied 
iniü  proper  and  appellative.    See  the  ar- 

ticle  ArPELLATlVE. 

Mun  li  the  appellative,  John  the  proper 
ñame. 

Proper  FRACTiOM.  SccFraction, 
Proper,  in  the  civil  ¡unfprudence,  is  ufed 
in  oppofition  to  acquired,  for  an  inheri- 
lance  derived  by  dire6l  or  collateral  fuc- 
Cíflion, 

PROPERTY,  proprletas,  in  a  general 
ft-níe,  that  whjch  conftitu'es  or  denoaii- 
naies  a  tliing  proper  j  or  it  is  a  partiru- 
lar  viitae  or  quaiity  which  nature  has 
bellovved  on  fome  ihings  exclufive  of  all 
oihcrs :  ihus  colour  is  a  property  of 
lighij  exttnfion,  figure,  divifibility»  and 
impenetrabiliiy,  are  properties  of  body, 
Sse  ihe  arricie  LiGHT,  Cífr. 

-Property,  in  law,  is  defined  to  be  the 
higheft  right  a  perfon  has,  or  can  have, 
lo  any  thing  j  it  being  ufed  to  denoie 
thar  right  which  one  has  to  lands  or  le- 
n<í!r.2nts,  goods  or  chatielp,  in  no  r«fpefl 
depen<iing  upon  another's  cuitefy,  At 
this  day  piuperty  in  land?,  ^c.  is  ac- 
cpiired  eiiher  by  entry,  defcent,  law,  or 
conveyance  j  and  in  goods  and  chattels 
property  may  be  gained  divers  wiys, 
Ihough  gcnerally  it  is  by  deed  of  gifi,  or 
bargain  and  fale. 

There  are  held  to  be  three  manner  of 
propertixts,  i,  Abfoiute  prop^rry,  which 
is  where  the  proprietor  has  an  abfoiute 
power  verted  in  himfelf  to  dífpol'e  of  bis 
feítate  as  he  pleafes,  fubje¿l  to  the  laws 
oflhe  laúd,  i,  Qualilied  property,  as 
in  ihe  cafe  of  huíband  and  wife,  whérein 
thft  huíband  has  oniy  a  tp.i  dified  pro» 
pcrty  ip  ihe  wife's  lando,  ical  chattels, 


&c.  hiit  in  her  perfonal  chattels  he  has 
an  abfoiute  properiy.  3.  PofitíTory  pro- 
perty, as  when  a  perfon  has  goods  de- 
Jivered  to  him  lo  kcep,  he  has  fucb  a 
property  therein,  that  he  may  maintaia 
a<9ions  againft  Itr/íngers  who  take  ihem 
our  of  h:s  poffcírion.  It  is  likewtfe  the 
fame  when  they  are  delivered  to  a  car- 
rier,  or  rh«ngs  are  pawned,  See  the  ar- 
ticles  PAWN  and  Broker. 
Every  owner  of  goods  has  undoubtedly 
a  penefal  proper'y  in  ihím  ;  but  yet  a 
legatoe  itva  will  hath  no  properiy  in  the 
goods  bequeaihed  him,  until  íuch  time 
as  they  are  delivered  lo  him  bv  the  exe- 
cufor,  fo  that  he  has  the  pofleíHon,  In 
the  fale  of  any  th»ng,  no  property  is  veil- 
ed  in  the  buyer  lili  there  is  an  aílual  de- 
livery.  If  a  perfon  hiies  a  hoife  for  fo 
many  da.ys.  h':í  haih,  during  that  time, 
a  fpccial  property  in  the  beaíl,  and  mieht 
have  an  aélion  againft  even  the  nnfter 
of  it,  did  he  diftuib  him  in  his  pcíleílion, 
Whcre  a  perfon  borrows  or  finds  ano- 
ther  man's  goods,  or  in  cafe  one  takea 
them  from  anolher,  none  of  thefe  a¿\s 
v/ill  alter  the  propsrty  ;  thcugh  rtiould  a 
perfon  fake  corn  from  anoiher,  and  con- 
ven it  into  malr,  or  turn  timber  info  a 
houfe,  fcfí.  in  thefe  cafes  the  property  be- 
comes  altered, 

PROPHECY,  írp:<|>nTEítt,  a  prediaion  made 
by  divine  infpiration. 
Mr.  Whiíton  condemns  all  allegorical 
explanation  of  ihe  prophecíes  of  ihe  Oíd 
l^eilament  cited  in  ihc  Ntw,  as  we*k, 
enthufialtic,  &c.  and  adds,  that  if  a 
double  ftiTfe  of  ihe  prophecies  be  sliowed, 
arid  there  be  no  oiber  melhod  of  flicwing 
thcir  completion  iban  by  applyíng  them 
fecondarily  and  typ'cally  to  our  Lonl, 
aftur  having  been  in  thcir  tíríl  nnd  pri- 
mary  in'eniion  long  ago  fultilled  in  ihc 
times  of  the  Oíd  Té(tam*-ni,  we  lofe  all 
the  real  advantages  of  the  aniient  jjro- 
phectes  as  to  the  proof  of  chr'.ftianiiv. 
He  iherefore  ff'ts  upa  new  fchcme  in  op- 
pofíiion  thereto:  he  owns  that  taklng 
the  prcfent  text  of  the  Qid  Teftnnient 
for  genuine,  it  is  impcíl'i^^Ie  to  expound 
ihe  apoftlts  cititions  oí  the  prophecies 
of  the  Oíd  Teñament  on  any  other  iban 
the  al'egorital  foundaiion  i  andiheicfore 
to  folve  the  diíficulty,  he  is  forced  lo  have 
recourfe  to  a  luppofition  con  ira  ry  to  the 
fenfe  uf  all  chriíUan  writers  before  him, 
fvlz,  that  ihe  text  of  the  Oíd  Tellament 
has  been  gjJiatly  con  uptcd  fince  the  apo- 
ílolical  age  by  the  Jews. 
Perfons  prftending  to  prophecies,  ar« 

^        1501  puuiíli- 
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punifliable  at  common  law  •  by  ftalute, 
likewife,  if  any  períbn  pubüíli  íiich  pro- 
phccies  wiih  an  intent  10  raiíe  íédition, 
they  íiiall  foifeit  10  1.  for  the  fiift  ofFence, 
and  Alífer  a  yeai's  imprifonmeníj  and  For 
the  lecoíid,  incur,  the  forfciture  of  all 
their  goodí!,  (5fr. 

PROPHET,  TT.Jo^tJTMc,  ih  general,  a  per  fon 
who  íoreteis  fu  ture  events,  but  is  particu- 
Jarly  applisd  to  fuch  ínlpired  peiíbns 
among  the  Jews  as  were  comip'írioned 
by  Güd  to  declare  hií.wil!  and  purpofcs 
to  that  people-  Among  thr  canonical 
books  of  the  Oíd  Teítanient,  we  iiave 
'  tbe  writings  of  fix'een  pi'ophets,  four  of 
which  are  denominntcd  the  greater  pro- 
phet?,  «ui;::.  ifliiah,  Jereniirdi,  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel,  io  caÜer!  from  the  length  or 
exícnt  of  their  writiní;':,  which  excsed 
»  thofe  of  the  oiber?,  -uiz.  Hofea'i,  Joel, 
Anaos,  Obadi^h,  Jonns,  M  c;ih,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Higiíai,  Zachariah,  andMn- 
lachi,  who  ar^  called  the  lefílr  prophetj^ 
fiom  Ihe  flioiiní:!?  of  their  writings.' 
The  Jews  do  not  place  Daniel  among 
the  ptophcts,  becAuíe,  they  fay,  he  lived 
the  iife  of  a  courtier  rather  than  that  of 
a  prophet.  An  acconnt  of  the  fevcral 
writings  of  the  prophets  njay  he  feen 
each  under  its  particular  head.  See  the 
anide  Isaiah,  &c. 

PR0PHYLACTICE,7rpíh^üXítxT{x»;,ín  me- 
dicine, that  part  thereof  which  inftru£is 
as  to  the  method  of  preíerving  heahh  and 
averting  di  fea  fes. 

PROPITIATION,  ín  theology,  a  facrl- 
fice  offered  to  God  to  aíTwage  his  wrath, 
and  rendcr  hinr»  propitious.  Among  the 
Jews  there  were  boih  ordinary  and  pub- 
lic  facrifices,  as  holocaults,  &c,  offered 

*;  by  way  of  ihankfgiving ;  and  extraordi- 
nary  ones,  oíFered  by  particular  períbns 
guiity  of  any  crime,  by  way  of  propitia- 
*tion,  The  romiíli  church  believe  the 
mals  to  be  a  facrifice  of  propiiiaiion  lor 
the  living  and  the  dead.  The  rtformed 
cinirches  allüwof  no  propitiation  but  thnt 
ene  offered  by  Jefus  Cluiít  on  the  crof;?, 
propitiation  was  alfo  a  feaíl  amono;  the 
Jews,  celebraied  en  the  tenth  of  the 
moiith  Tifri,  in  commemoration  of  the 
pardon  proclaimed  ro  their  forefathers  by 
Mofes  on  the  part  of  God,  who  thereby 
remi:ted  the  punifhíiicnt  dueto  the  crime 
of  their  wo  íhi;  ping  the  golden  calf, 

PKOPITIATORY,  or  Mercy-seat, 
among  the  Jews,  was  the  cover  or  lid 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.    See  Ark. 
The  chsrubims  fpread  their  vvings  over 
ihe  propitiatory. 
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PROPLASM,  ís  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
mould  whcre  any  metal  or  foft  matter, 
which  wiil  afterwards  grow  hard,  is 
caít :  henee, 

PROPLASTICE,  the  art  of  making 
mou!díi  for  cafling  things  in. 

propolis,  the  ñame  of  a  certain  fub- 
llance  more  glutinous  and  tenacious  than 
\V3X,  with  whirh  the  bees  ftop  up  all 
thf  boles  or  cracks  in  the  fides  of  their 
hives.  Btfidfcs  ihe  wax  and  the  honey 
which  the  bees  gaihcr  in  ihfir  daily  (ra- 
veis,  ihí-y  ha  ve  occafion  íbr  this  thii  d 
fubíianre  at  tupies,  and  that  efpecialjy 
when  ihey  are  p'^ced  in  a  new  hive. 
Tliry  not  only  ílop  in  this  mannerall 
tho  cr¿ck->  thev  can  find,  but  even  exa- 
mi!5e  all  the  weak  ph«ces  of  the  hive, 
and  will  eat  away  a  rotien  part,  lo  make 
up  the  dtficirncy  with  this  propolis.  ít 
appears  fíom  the  obíervaiions  of  Reau- 
mür,  thaí  the  propolis  is  a  fubftance per. 
feílly  dirrerent  from  wax,  and  is  a  true 
genuine  vegetable  refm,  cf  a  bfowniíb.. 
red  colour  on  the  furface,  and  whcn 
brcken,  approaching  to  the  colour  of 
wax,  carricd  borne  by  the  bees  in  lumps 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  they  carry 
their  wax.  The  apóíhccaries  in  fome 
places  keep  this  as  a  medicine  in  tlieir 
íhops.  It  readily  diífolves  in  fpirit  oF 
wine,  or  oil  of  tiirpcniine  :  this  Ib  hit  ir  n 
is  of  a  fine  gold-colour,  and  will  ferveas 
a  varniíli  to  colour  fdvered  piclure- 
fra;r.e¡?,  or  the  likf  work.  > 
PROPONTIS,  or  fea  o/Makmora,  di- 
vidí^s  Europe  from  Aíia,  havingthe  Bof- 
phorus  on  the  norih-eaft,  by  which  it 
has  a  communication  with  the  Euxine  fea, 
and  the  Hellefpont  on  the  fouth-weíl,  by 
which  it  communicates  with  the  Archi- 
pelago,  It  is'one  hundred  and  iwenly 
mi'es  long,  and  in  fome  places  upvvaids 
of  forty  hroad, 
PROPORTION.  When  two  quantilifs 
are  compared  one  with  anoiher,  in  re? 
fpeól  of  their  greitnefs  or  fmalnefs,  the 
comparifon  is  called  ratio,  reafon,  rate, 
or  proportion  :  but  when  more  than  two 
quaniities  are  compared,  then  the  coni' 
pirifon  is  more  ulually  called  the  pro- 
portion that  they  ha  ve  to  one  anoíiier. 
'  The  words  rai-o  and  proportion  are  fíc- 
qjieníly  ufed  promifcuoufly. 
Wh^n  two  quantilies  only  are  compareJ, 
the  fornur  term  is  called  the  anteceden^, 
and  the  lattcr  the  confequent. 
l'he  relaiion  of  two  homogeneous  quan- 
tities  one  to  another,  may  be  confidered 
eilher,  i,  By  how  much  the  ojie  ex- 

ceeds 
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teecis  the  other,  which  Is  called  their  dif- 
fcrence.  Thus  5  exceeds  3  by  ihe  dif- 
fcrence  Or,  1.  What  part  or  parts  one 
is  of  another,  which  ís  called  ratio. 
Thus  the  ratio  of  6  to  3  is  y,  or 
double ;  and  the  ratio  of  3  to  6  is  |=;=J, 
or  fubduple. 

When  two  difFerences  are  equal,  the 
terms  that  compofe  them  a^e  faid  to  be 
arithmetically  proportional.  Thus  fup- 
pofe  the  term  to  be  a  and  b,  their  diffe- 
rence  d,  If  a  be  the  leaft  term,  then 
a^d-rzb.  Ana  if  a  be  the  greateíl,  then 

But  when  two  ratios  are  equal,  the  terms 
that  compofe  them  are  faid  to  be  geome- 
trically  proportional .  For  fuppofe  a  and 
b  to  be  ths  terms  of  any  ratio  j  \í  a 

the  leaft  term,  putrzi:-,  then  ar-zib 
a 

by  equal  multiplication :  but  ¡f  b  be  the 

leaft  term,  put  riz2,  then  br:=.a  by 
b 

equal  multiplication,  and  y  — 6  by  equal 
divifion* 

Thus  the  ratio  of  two  quantities,  or  of  two 
numbers,  in  geómetrical  proportion,  is 
found  by  dividing  the  aniecedent  by  the 
conlequent,  and  the  quotient  is  the  ex- 
poftent  or  denominator  of  the  ratio. 
Proportions,  fo  many  of  them  as  are  ra- 
tional,  or  between  number  and  number, 
have  particular  ñames  given  them  by  the 
greek  and  latín  writers.  Thus,  if  after 
the  aniecedent  be  divided  by  the  confe- 
qutnt,  the  quotient  be  i,  it  is  called  pro- 
portion of  equality,  or  fimple  proportion. 
If  the  quotient  be  2,  3,  4>  (o^  any  other 
integral  number)  it  is  ca|Ied  múltiple 
proporlion  {%fi^.  double,  triple,  quad- 
ruple,  Éff.)  and  the  contrary  to  thoíé  are 
calltd  fub-miiltiple,  (,<viz,  fub-duple, 
ñib  triple,  fub-quadruple,  &c.)  or  one 
half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  or  other  fuch 
aliquot  part. 

If  the  quotient  be  i,  with  one  fuch  part, 
as  I  \y  1  J-,  I  J,  &c,  it  is  called  fuper- 
particular  ('zz/xj.  fefquialteral,  refquiier- 
tian,  fefquiquartan,  &c,)  and  the  con- 
traríes hereunto  are  called  lub-Aiperpar- 
ticular  (fuiz.  fub-fefquialteral,  fub  fefqui- 
tertian,  ^c.) 

If  fuch  quotient  be  2,  3,  4,  (or  fuch 
other  integer  greater  than  unity)  with 
fuch  an  aliquot  part  ¡t  is  called  muliiple- 
fuperparticular  (as  ^  \  duple-felquiaí- 
teral,  3  |  triple- fefquitertian,  3  J  triple- 
fefquiquarlan,  ^c*)  and  the  conlraries 


thereunto  are  Aib-multiple-fiiperpartícu- 
lar,  as  fubduple-fefquialteral,  fubtriple- 
fefquiteriian,  ^c. 

If  the  quotient  be  i,  with  fome  number 
of  aliquot  parts,  as  1  §,  1  J,  i  |,  it 
is  called  Tuperpartient,  (35  fuperbipar- 
tiens  tertias,  fuper-tripartiens  quartas,  fu- 
perbipaitlens  quinfas,  &c,)  and  the  con- 
traríes hereunto  are  fub  fuperpartient,  as 
fub-fuperbipartiens  tenias,  ^c. 
If  fuch  quotient  be  fome  greater  integer 
number,  (as  a,  3,  (^c.)  with  fuch  num- 
ber of  aliquot  parts,  as  2  |,  3  3  &V, 
it  is  called  muliiple-fuperpartiens,  (as 
dupla-Tuperbipartiens  tertias,  tripla-fu- 
p^ripartiens  quartas,  tripla  fupeitripar- 
tiens  quintas,  &c,')  And  ihe  contraríes 
thereunto,  fubmultiple- fuperpartient,  (as 
fubdupla- fuperbipartiens  tertias,  fub- 
trípla-rupertripaníens  quartas,  ^c)  as 
that  of  31  to  7  (becaufe  y  zz4  .])  is 
quadruple-fupertripartiens  feptimas  j  and 
its  contrary,  7  to  31,  is  fub-quad- 
ruple-íupertf  jpartiens  feptimas.  And  un- 
der  fome  of  thefe  compellations  all  pro- 
portions will  fall,  which  are  as  one  in- 
teger number  to  another. 
Bul  it  is  much  bttter,  and  more  intellí- 
gible,  to  exprefs  ihefe  proportions,  as  the 
ufual  manner  now  is,  by  the  numbers 
themfflves,  than  by  thefe  ñames,  35  31 
to  7,  or  7  to  31. 

If  when  four  quantit'es  are  confidered» 
you  find  that  the  firíl  hath  as  much  grear- 
nefs  or  fmalnefs  in  relpefl  to  the  fccond, 
as  the  third  hath  in  refpeél  to  the  fourth: 
thofe  four  quantities  are  caHed  propor- 
tionals,  and  are  thus  expreíTed. 

^    r  A  :  B  :  :  C  :  D  ?  ,  . 

As  <   .  S"  that  is,  as  Azz8 

¿  8  :  X  :  :  i6  :  4  ) 
contains  Bziz  four  times,  fo  C— 16  con- 
tains  D~4  four  times;  and  ihertfore  A 
has  the  fame  rat-o  to  B,  as  C  has  to  D  ; 
and  confequently,  thefe  four  quantiiies 
having  equal  ratios,  are  propoitionals. 
Proporlion  confiíh  of  three  terms  at  leaíí, 
vvhereof  the  fecond  fupplies  the  place  cf 
two. 

When  three  magnitudes,  A,  B,  C,  are 
proportional,  the  firft  A  has  a  duplícate 
ratio  to  the  third  C,  of  that  it  hath  to 
the  fecond  B  :  but  when  four  magni- 
tudes, A,  B,  C,  D,  are  proportional,  the 
fí\{\  A  has  a  triplicóte  ratio  10  the  fcurth 
D,  of  what  it  has  to  the  feccnd  B  ;  and 
fo  always  in  on-er  one  more,  avS  the  pro- 
portion Hiall  be  extended.  ^ 
Duplícate  ratio  is  thus  expreíTed,  — r:— 

C  B 

twice  5  th^t  i?,  the  ratio  of  A  to  C  is  du- 
plícate 
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portíonals,  whofe  common  difFerencc  is 
ca,  ar,  arr,  arn\  arnr,  ar^  ^ 

And  S  a,  ->   >   f  »  —r  r 

(     r    ff      rrr     rrrr  3 
gff.  h  a  feries  of  contihuetl  geometiic 
pio'poitionals,  wliüre  common  multiplier 

or  whofe  ratro  is  ihat  of  i  to 
ir  - 
r,  or  r  to  i. 

Note,  lint  ihe  fign        fignifíes  conti- 
luicd  proporiion- 

A^T^in,  when  of  feveral  quantities  the 
diíference  or  quotient  of  the  ill  and  zd 
js  ihc  fame  wiih  ihat  of  the  'y\  and  4th 
'  (índ  not  of  the  id  and  y\)  they^aie 
faid  to  be  in  a  difcontiniied  nriihinetic, 
or  geomeiric  pr©portion  ;  fuch  as 


Prohlem  I.  To  iwo  lineR  A  and     to  find 
a  ihird  proportionai  D  (píate  CCXÍIÍ. 
fig.  4.  n°  I.)   make  any  ríght-lined 
angle,  as  CAB,  ihen  fet  oíf  in  AB, 
A¿¿=A,  and  on  AC,  ah^Y>,    Set  oíf 
alfo  í/B=B  on  AB  ;  then  join  b  d,  and 
through  B  draw  a  line  pfirallel  to  bdy  fo 
fliall  ¿C  be  thethird  proportionai  re- 
quired,  for  A  í  B  :  :  B  :  D  by  2,  6,  Eucl. 
Prob.  II.  To  three  given  lines  A,  B, 
and  C,  to  find  a  fourih  proportionai  D. 
M'-ktí  auy  angle,  CAE  {ihid.  n°  2.)  ; 
then  from  A  lake  A/»— A,  and  ¿rC— B, 
andAí/=Ci  join        and  throngh  C 
draw  CE  paraiiel  to  h  d\  fo  íhail  í/E 
be  the  line  fought :  for  A  :  B  :  :  C  :  D. 
2,  6,  Euclid. 
Proportion  of  figures.  Proh.  I.  To  find 
the  proportion  that  one  reélangle  hath  to 
another,  both  length  and  breadih  mull 
heconfidered.  For  reflangles  are  to  each' 
other,  as  the  producís  of  their  refpe^ive 
lengths  multlplied  by  their  brcadihs. 
1,  Thus,  if  there  be  two  re6\angles,  the 
former  of  which  hath  ¡ts  length  live  feet, 
andits  breadth  three;  and  the  laiter  haih 
ils  length  eight  feet,  and  ¡ts  breadth  four, 
Then  tlie  reftangles  will  be  to  each  other 
»s  3x5  (^15).  is  10  4x8  (=30 
that  is,  as  15  :  32,  fo  that  all  the  rcct- 
angles  are  to  one  another  in  a  ratio  com- 
poundcd  of  that  of  their  fides. 
a.  When  reélangles  have  their  fides  pro- 

.     . ,    .   ,     AB  :  :EH  ::  AD: 

PortioDable,  fothat  ■     . 

:  :  4     :  *.  4 
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E  F 

_i  then  ís  the  reaangle  A,  (n^  3.)  td 

the  reílangle  B,  in  a  duplícate  propor- 
tion to  the  ratio  of  ihs  fides. 
For  the  ratio  of  A  to  B,  is  compoiinde<Í 
of  the  ratio  ot  A  B  to  E  H,  and  of  the 
ratio  of  A  D  to  E  F.  And  therefore  the 
pioporiion  of  A  to  B,  being  compound- 
ed  ot  eqiial  ralios,  muft  be  duplicate  of 
the  ratio  of  their  filies  to  each  other; 

i^,  duolicate  of  the  ratio  of  A  B  : 
EH,  orof  AD  :EF. 
Henee  all  triangles,  parallelograms^ 
prifins,  parnllelopipeds,  pyramids,  cones, 
and  .  Tylinders,  are  to  one  another  re- 
fpe£lively  compared,  ín  a  proportion 
compounded  of  thut  of  their  beights  and 
baíes. 

3.  All  tríangles,  and  parallelograms, 
pyramids,  prifms,  and  parallelopipeds  j 
alfo  all  cones,  and  cylinders,  each  kind 
compared  aiTjong  themfelves ;  if  they 
have  equal  altitudes,  are  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  their  bales  5  if  they  have 
tqual  bafes,  are  as  their  heights. 
For  the  bafes,  or  heights,  wiil  feverally 
be  common  efBcients  or  mu'tipliers  5  and 
therefore  muft  make  the  produé^s  be  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  multíplicand 
was  before. 

Thus,  if  the  eqml  altitude  of  any  tw(í 
triangles,  parallelopipeds,  cones,  hj 
cilled  A,  and  their  unequal  bafes  B, 
and  D  :  then  it  will  be  as  B  :  D  : :  A  B 
:  AD. 

This  problem  being  of  great  ufe,  oughc 
to  be  pfeced  among  ihe  elemcnts  of  geo- 
metry. 

Cafe  I.  To  find  two  right-lincs, 
vwhofe  fum  or  diíference  is  given,  reci- 
procaÜy  proportionai  to  two  given  lines. 
Lct  the  two  given  lines  be  B  and  C,  and 
let  the  fum  of  the  two  lines  fought  be 
Z  :  it  ís  requirfd  to  find  a  point  where 
Z  inay  be  fo  dividid,  as  that  B  :  A  :  : 
E:C.  (no4.) 

F-rlt  find  m,  a  mean  proporiíonnl  be- 
tween  B  and  C,  which  ere5l  perpendí* 
cularly  at  either  end  of  Z,  (n*  5.) 
draw  D  parallel  to  Z,  deícribc  a  femi- 
circle  upon  Z,  and  where  D  cuts  that 
ffmi-circle,  let  f  11  rtt  perpendicularly  : 
then  I  fay  A  and  E  are  the  lines  re- 
quired:  for  A  B  C.  ^  D. 

Cafe  II.  When  the  diHejence  =  X  is 
given,  (n®  6.)  find  7/;  a  mtan  piopor- 
tional  as  before,  which  erei5t  perpendi- 
cularly at  either  end  of  X  :  thus  draw  R 
from  the  middle  poirtofXtoM,  and 
wiih  that  as  radius  deí(:nbe  a  frmi- 

circle 
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círcle  on  the  center  C  :  fo  Ihall  A  +  X 
be  the  greater  line,  and  E  the  lefl>r 
foiight,  í or A  +  XxE  —  ;/2^=BC. 
SI,  E.  D. 

Prob.  IL   Having  two  fquares,  to  find 
tvvo  others    rex:iprocally  proportioual, 
whofe  fum  is  equal  tó  a  given  fquare, 
Lct  the  fquares  given  be  b  b,  ce,  and 
the  reciprocáis  rtquired       and  dd-^yy, 
tirn,  • 
jy  :  bb  :  c  c  :  dd-—yy 
a lyy-^y^-^Lb  bcc 
y^—d  dj y+\  d^-ld^'-bbcc 
\  d^'—y  =•  —  ^  i-  d'^  —  i  bcc 
y^—  id-r-K/  kd-^--bb¿~c 
y  =  v/'i^^—  s/  í^d^^bbTc 
The  conftruílion  of  ihis  is  as  follows. 


let  AB  (n'=»7.)=:^,and  ACzi/»,  and 
B  D     0  find  a  f^urth  proponional,  as 

CE-^,and  on  C  F  ~  |  ^defcribe  a  fe- 

mi-circle,  and  in  it  applyCG  =  CE, 


then  F  G  will  be  equal 

Let  HCnr/,  and  CI  Tz\d--',/T^^^II¡p^ ^ 
the  mean  proportional  will  be  CK 
andón  C  H  ¿/ deicribe  a  femi-circle, 
and  in  it  apply  C  L  rz  C  K,  then  L  Hzi 
V  d  ^  — y  which  is  the  fide  oí  the 
other  fquare  fought. 

Pfob.  Itl.  Having  two  fquares,  to  find 

two  oiher  reciprocáis  whofe  diíFerence 

fhall  be  equal  to  a  given  fquare. 

Let  the  Iquaies  given  be  f  j\  gg,  and 

the  reciprocáis  fought  yy aná  b  h  -{-yy, 

then, 

yy-ff  -  'gg'  +i7 

hhyy—ffgg 

y^  +  k  hyy  +  ij^ffig^-  \IA 

y'--^\h^--s/ffgg-r\h^ 

y   =\/ffgg+  Ijh^—kh^ 

y=- -y^ffgg+ib ^  —  i h\  ' 

The  conftru<51ion  of  this  is  almoíl  the 
(ame  as  in  the  preceding  pioblem. 
Of  the  propcrtion  cf  íolids,  every  pa- 
lallfilopiped,  is  to  a  pyramid  of  the  fame 
b.ife  and  height,  as  3  to  i,  that  is,  the 
onc  ís  triple  the  other. 
A  cylindcr,  fpheroid,  and  cone,  of  the 
fame  bafe  and  height,  are  as  3,  and  i. 
Harmonic  Proportion,  is  whcn  three 
terms  are  fo  difpofed,  that  as  the  diíF.  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  :  the  difF.  of  the  fe- 
cond  aud  third  :  :  firft  :  third  j  and  they 
are  faid  to  be  harmonically  proportional. 
'Xhus^  103  15,   30,  ar9  harmonically 
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proportióñal.  For  as  the  diíF.  of  i¿ 
and  15,  is  to  the  diff.  of  15  and  30,  fo 
is  10  lo  30.  Alfüia,  6,  4,  aieharmo- 
nically  proportional;  for  12 -¿-6;  6.^^. 
:  :  iz  :  4.  »  So  /;  ^  +  3  /; «  4.  j;jx 
b'^  +  ^  b  71,  +  b  ;;,  are  harmonically 
proportional.  For  +  2  «  ^  ¿ 
+  3  /;  ;í  +  ¿  «  a  :/j^+h  «.  When'cc 
if  the  two  firlt  terms  of  an  harmonic 
proportion  be  given,  the  third  is  readily 
found. 

For  if  A,  B,  C,  be  harmonically  propon- 
rional.  Then  A  ~  B  :  B  —  C  : :  A  j 
C,  and  AC—BCmAB-AC.  There- 
fore  ABnaA— BxC,  and  B  CnaC- 
AB 

BxA.    Confequently  C  z: .  ^  -^and 


Agaín,  when  four  tcríDí 


are  fo  difpofed,  that  as  the  diíF.  of  tiic 
ift  arid  2d  :  the  diff.  of  the  3d  and4!h 
;  :  itt:  4th  they  are  alfo  harmonically 
proportional.  As  10,  16,  24,  60  j  for 
as  10  —  16  :  24  —  60  ;  :  10  :  60 . 
Whénce  if  the  three  firft  terms  of  fuch 
an  harmonic  proportional  be  given,  ihc 
4ih  is  ííafily  foiind. 

For  it  a,  b,  c,  d,  be  harmonid  propor» 
tional?,  then  a  —  b  \  c  —  d  :  :  a\d\ 
and  a  d  —  b  d  zz  a  c  —  a  d^  thercfoic 

ac  b  d 

d   r,  and  a  zz  —7 —  • 

If  the  terms  of  an  harmonic  proportion 
be  continued,  then  it  is  called  an  har- 
monic  progreíTion.  Thus,  fuppofing 
^  to  be  the  zá  term,  7 
¿d,  the  difference  of  the  ift  and  id  5 
and  that  the  ift  exceeds  the  2d.  The 
progreílion  will  be. 

+  hd  h'^  +hd  h --\-í)£ 

bTTd '  TT  Jd'  rrí7' 

— ^c,  Whence,  if  out  of  i 
b       S  a 

rank  of  harmonic  proportionals,  tliew 
be  taken  any  feries  of  equidiftant  teiins, 
that  feries  will  be  harmonically  propor- 
tional. And  this  kind  of  proportion 
hfls  feveral  other  properties  comraon 
with  arithmetic  and  geometric  propor* 
tions. 

When  three  terms  are  fo  difpofed,  tbit 
the  diíF.  of  theiftand2d:  diff.  oftlie 
2d  and  3d  :  :  3d  :  ift,  they  are  faid  tobí 
in  a  contra- harmonic  proportion»  Thuj, 
6,  5,  3,  and  12,  10,  4,  are  contra-har- 
monics,  For  6— -5  :  5 — 3  :  í  3  :  6 ;  ai"^ 
12  —  10:  10— 4:  14:  12.  Or,  Aip- 
pofing  h  greater  than  ¡i"  ihe  zd  tenn 
be  greater  than  the  ift  : 
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Tlien  ¿  «  4-  are 
conira-haimonics,  for/;      y^^  ;  n" — h  n 

But  if  the  ift  term  exceeds  the  zd,  then> 
/;  «,  /j^  +  ?7-,  /;  //  +  are  con- 
tra harmonícs.  Fov  h  n'^ — n'^ih^-^ 
h  n  :  :  h  7i  +  «-  :  ¿"  +  ¿ 
PROPOSITION,  propofitjo,  in  logic,  part 
of  an  argument  wherein  fome  quality, 
eilher  negative  or  pofitive,  ¡s  attiibivted 
toa  fubjeíV,  or,  according  lo  Cliauvinus, 
it  ¡s  a  complete  confiftent  fentence,  in- 
dicating  or  expreíHng  foniething  eiihei" 
true  or  falfe,  without  ambiguity  j  as 
God  is  ¡uft. 

Wliile  the  comparingof  our  ideas  ís  con- 
fidel-ed  merely  as  t(ie  aél  of  the  mind, 
aíTemhling  them  togeiher,  and  joining  or* 
disjoining  them  accordingto  the  refult  of 
its  perceptions,  this  operación  is  called 
judgmfent.  See  Idea  and  Judgment, 
But  when  ihefe  judgments  are  expri-ffed 
in  words,  they  then  bear  the  nanie  of 
piopofitions.  Henee  a  propofition  is  a 
íentence  expreffing  fome  judgment  of  the 
ijiind,  whereby  two  or  more  ¡deas  are 
aflirmed  to  agree  or  dilagree  :  and  as 
our  judgments  ínclude  at  leaít  two  ideas^ 
one  of  which  is  aflirmed  or  denied  of  the 
other  }  fo  a  propofition  muíl  have  terms 
correrponding  to  thefe  ideas.  The  idea» 
of  which  we  affirm  or  deny>  and  of  courfe 
the  term  expreíTing  that  idea,  is  callcd 
the  fubjeól  of  the  propofition  j  and  the 
¡dea  affirmed  or  denied,  as  alfo  the  term 
anfwering  to  it,  is  called  its  piedicate  5 
thus  in  the  propofition,  God  is  omnipo- 
tent,  God  is  the  fuhjefl,  it  being  of  him 
that  we  affirm  omnipotence  j  and  omni- 
potentes the  predicatc,  becaufe  we  affirm 
the  idea  expreíTed  by  that  word  to  belong 
to  God.  See  the  articles  Subject  and 
Predícate. 

But  as  in  propofitions  ideas  are  either 
joined  or  disjoined,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  terms  expreffing  thofe  ideas,  unlefs 
we  have  aifo  fome  words  to  denote  their 
agreement  or  difagreement.  Now  that 
word  which  conneíls  in  this  manner  the 
fubjeíl  and  predicate  of  a  propofition,  is 
called  the  copula  j  and  jf  a  negative  par- 
tióle be  annexed,  we  thereby  underííanJ 
that  the  ideas  are  disjoined.  The  fub- 
ftaniive  verb  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for 
the  copula,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
propofition,  God  is  omnipotent  5'* 
where  the  word  /V  expreíTes  ihe  copula, 
and  fignifies  the  agreement  of  the  two 
ideas,  God  and  omnipotence  5  but  if  we 
mean  to  feparate  two  ideas,  then,  be- 

VOL,  iir. 


íides  the  fubftantive-verb,  we  muft  alfo 
ufe  fome  particle  of  negation  to  exprefs 
this  repugnance  :  the  propofition,  Man 
is  not  perfeól/'  may  fcrve  as  an  exam- 
ple  of  this  kindj  where  the  notion  of 
perfección  being  removed  from  the  idta 
ot  man,  the  negative  particle  noty  is  in- 
.ferted  after  the  copula,  to  fignify  the  dif- 
agreemept  betwcen  the  fubjc¿l  and  predi- 
cate.  The  fchoolmen  cali  the  two  terms, 
*vÍ7C,  the  fubjeél  and  predicate,  the  raat- 
terj  and  the  copula,  the  form  of  a  pro- 
pofition. 

VVhcn  the  mind  joins  two  ideas,  the 
propofition  expreffing  this  judgment  is 
termed  affirmative;  as,  "  a  ítone  is 
*'  heavy:*'  and,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  mind  feparatcs  two  or  more  ideas, 
the  propofition  expreffing  this  judgment 
is  called  negative,-  as,  **  God  is  not  the  • 

author  of  evil.'" 
Now  as  terms  may  be  either  fingular,  or 
common  and  univerfal  5  if  the  fubjeá:  of 
a  propofition  be  a  common  term  taken  in 
•  ali  its  extent,  the  propofition  is  called 
univerfal ;  as,  every  man  is  mortal/* 
If  the  common  term  be  taken  in  an  inde- 
terminate  part  of  its  extent,  the  propofi- 
tion is  called  particular  i  as,  **  fome 
.*f  men  are  virtuous."  If  the  fub¡e£l  of 
"the  propofition  be  fingular,  the  propofi* 
tioii  is  called  fingularj  as,  *' Ariftotle 
**  is  the  prince  of  philofophers."  Thofe 
propofitions  which  have  only  one  fubjeft 
and  one  attribute,  are  called  fimple  5 
thofe  that  have  feveral  fubjeóts,  or  attri- 
butes,  are  called  compound,  See  Term, 
Subject,  Predícate,  &c. 
A  fyllogifm  confilts  of  three.propofitions, 
'viz,  the  major,  minor,  and  conclufion  ; 
an  enihymeme,  of  two.  See  the  articles 
Syllogism  and  Enthymeme; 
The  íchoolmen  make  í'everal  other  fpe- 
cies  and  divifions  of  propofitions,  as  a 
propofition  de  primo  adjacenie,  where 
the  fubjcft  and  predicateare  both  incíuded 
under  the  verb,  as  «i/^/z/,  «z/;./;,  wi:  a 
propofition  de  fecundo  adjacente,  is  where 
either  the  iiibje6l  or  predicate  is  includcd 
in  the  verb  j  as,  Perer  writes,  1  read  s" 
a  propofition  de  teriio  adjacenie,  is  where. 
both  the  fubjeft  and  predicate  are  exprefs, 
and   ftand  diítin£l  from  the  verb,  as 

the  mind  ís  a  fubftance/'  This  pro- 
pofition is  the  rule  or  ftaudard  of  all  the 
others,  fo  that  whatever  propofition  can 
be  reduced  thercto  is  legititnatej  and 
what  cannot,  is  not  legitímate, 
Propofitions  are  again  divided  into  three 
claíTes  ;  the  ñrft,  regarding  the  matt^-r ; 
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tlie  fecond,  theform;  and  the  third,  the 
thought :  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs  are  fubdi- 
vided  into  finite  and  infinite,  direft  and 
ind¡re6V,  Tingle  and  manifold.  Finite  or 
definite  propofition,  ís  that  wliich  de- 
clares fomething  determínate  on  a  fiib- 
je6^,  as,  "  man  is  not  a  ílone/*  Infi- 
nite or  indefinite  propofition,  is  that 
vvhere  either  one  or  both  of  the  terms  are 
infinite,  or  have  a  negatíve  prefíxed  to 
them,  'as,  non- homo  efl  albtfs,  homo  efl 
720íialbuSf  7i07i'bomo  eji non-albus.  Direét 
propofition  ís  that  wherein  a  higher  or 
more  general  thing  is  predícated  of  a 
lower  and  more  particular,  as,  "  man 

ís  an  animal."  Indireól  propofition, 
is  that  wherein  an  inferior  is  predícated 
of  an  higher,  as  **  an  animal  ¡s  man."" 
Single  propofition,  is  that  eíiher  fingly 
or  by  conjunólion  :  ít  ís  fingly  fuch  when 
it  aflirms  or  deniesone  thing  of  one  other 
thing,  as  "  man  is  an  animal  f  by  con- 
junílion,  when  feveral  propofitions  are 
joined  and  coupled  together,  thus,  the 

fun  íhines  and  it  is  day,''  are  two 
propofitions,  which  conjoined  mxice  this 
one,  if  the  fun  flilnes  ítisday/' 
Of  fuch  conjunfl  propofitions  there  are 
divers  kinds,  'vi'Z,  hypoihetical,  dií- 
jun5tive,  copulative,  &c.  Hypotheticsl 
propofition,  is  that  which  confilts  of  fe- 
veral hmple  enes  affeíled  with  fome  con- 
ditíonal  one,  as  "  if  the  fun  be  fet  it  is 
'*  night."  For  the  disjunílive,  copu- 
lative, &c,  fee  the  anieles  DiSjUNC- 
TivE,  Copulative,  (^c, 
Compound  propofition,  ís  that  where 
one  or  both  the  terms  excite  feveral  ideas 
in  the  m'ind,  as  a  man  ís  body  and 
foul,  and  both  together."  Manilold 
propofition  ís  that  confifting  of  feveral 
fubjefls,  as  **  Peterand  Paul  preached 
or  of  feveral  predícales,  as  Pcter  and 
«*  Paul  preach  and  pray." 
In  refpe6l  of  form,  propofitions  are  dí- 
vided  into  aíiirmative  and  negative,  true 
and  falfe,  puré  and  modal.  Affirma- 
tive  propofition  is  that  whofe  attribute  is 
joined  lo  the  fubjeól,  "  God  ís  a  fpi- 

rit.'*  A  negative  propofition  is  that 
whofe  attribute  is  feparated  from  the  fub- 
je^l,  as  man  is  not  a  ftone."  True 
propofition  is  that  which  declares  a  thing 
to  be  what  }t  really  is  ;  and  a  falfc  pro- 
pcfitlon  is  that  which  fignifies  a  thing  to 
be  what  it  is  not.  The  truth  of  a  pro- 
pofition therefore  depends  on  the  con- 
neflíng  of  the  fubjeél  with  the  attribute, 
whi<;h  is  done  by  that  a6i  of  the  mínd 
cailed  judgmenU    Propofitions  are  faid 
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to  be  puré  when  they  ímply  or  ínvolveno- 
thing  befides  their  matter  ard  form, 
Modal  propofition  ís  that  which,  befides 
the  puré  matter  and  form,  ínvolves  fomé 
mode  or  manner  of  dífpofition,  See  the 
artícleMoDE. 

To  modal  propofitions  the  philofophcrs 
refer  exclufive,  exceptive,  and  reftríc- 
tive  propofitions.  See  the  article  ExcLU- 
SIVE,  Gff. 

For  complex  propofitions,  fefr.  fee  the 
article  COMPLEX, 

Proposition,  in  mathematics,  ís  either 
fome  truth  advanced  and  fliewn  to  be 
fuch  by  demonflration,  or  fome  operar 
tíon  propofcd  and  íts  folulíon  íhewn,  If 
the  propofition  be  deduced  from  feveral 
theoretical  definitions  compared  together, 
ít  ís  callcd  a  theorem  ;  if  from  a  praxis, 
or  feries  of  operations,  ít  is  cailed  3 
prohiem.  See  the  anieles  Theorem 
anti  Problem. 

Proposjtiqn,  in  poetry,  the  firft  part 
of  a  poem  wherein  the  author  propofes 
briefiy,  and  in  j^eneral,  what  he  is  to  fay 
in  the  body  of  his  work.  It  fliould  com- 
prehend  oíily  the  matter  of  the  poero, 
that  is  the  a6l¡on  and  the  perfons  thít 
acl.  Horace  prefcribes  modefty  and  fim- 
plicity  in  the  propofition,  and  would 
not  have  the  poet  promife  too  much,  ncr 
rsife  in  the  reader  too  great  ideas  ofwbi 
he  is  golng  to  relate. 

PROPREFECT,  proprafeaus,  amongtle 
Romans,  the  prefeft^s  lieutcnant,  oran 
officer  whotn  the  prefefl  of  the  pretoriiim 
commíTioned  to  do  any  part  of  bis  iliiiy 
in  bis  place;    See  the  article  Prefect. 

PROPRETOR,  a  Román  magiítrate,  who, 
having  difcharged  the  cífice  of  pretor  at 
home,  was  fent  into  a  province  lo  com- 
mand  there  with  bis  former  pretorial  au- 
ihority.  It  was  alfo  an  appellation  given 
to  thofe  who,  without  having  been  pre- 
tors  at  Reme,  were  fent  exlraordinari!y 
into  the  provinces  to  adminifter  juliice 
with  the  authority  of  pretors. 

PROPRIETATE,  probanda,  ín  law,3 
wrít  direéled  to  the  íheriflP,  to  make  en- 
quíry  into  the  property  of  goods  de- 
ftrained,  when  the  defendant  claims  itoD 
a  replevin  fued  5  and  if  thereon  it  be  foiinil 
for  the  defendant,  he  can  proceed  dq 
farther, 

PROPRIETATIS  elixir,  in  pharniacy, 
an  elixir,  the  preparatíon  of  which  the 
London-dífpenfatory  direfls  as  follows: 
take  of  choice  myrib,  of  the  beft  aloeii 
and  of  faffroi),  each  ihr^e  cunees :  when 
they  are  powdercd;  pour  upon  iheina 
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qiiart  of  reflified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  digeft 
them  four  days  to  an  exiraflion  of  the 
ünélure,  which  pour  ofF:  to  the  re- 
mainder  pour  on  more  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
.digeft  and  pour  ofF  as  before,  and  after- 
wards  draw  away  fome  of  the  fpirit  by 
diftillation :  it  is  made  acid  by  an  addi- 
tion  of  the  fpirit  of  fulphur,  any  quantity 
.  atdifcretion.  This  may  be  given  from 
ten  to  thirty  drops  to  children,  and  to 
vgrovvn  perfons  from  twenty  to  fixty,  or 

^*níore.  It  is  particularly  good  in  palé 
wan  complexions,  and  wiU  ¡tfelf  fre- 
quently  cure  ihe  green  ficknefs ;  but  in 
hot,  florid  conftitutions,  it  does  not  fo 
vvell,  efperially  in  thofe  fubjeft  to  the 
grave!.  ít  is  accountcd  very  good  ro  de- 
Sroy  worms  in  children,  if  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  for  two  or  three  vveeks  to- 
gether.    See  the  article  Elixir, 

PROPRIETOR,  or  Proprietary,  he 
who  has  the  property  of  any  thing,  See 
.  the  article  Property. 

PROPRIETY,  in  grammar,  is  where  the 
direíl  and  immediate  fignification  of  a 
word  agrees  to  the  thing  it  is  applied  to; 
in  which  fen fe,  it  is  ufod  in  oppoíltion  to 
figurative,  or.remote  fignification. 

PRÓQÜESTOR,  proquajiory  ihe^ueftor's 
Jieuienant,  or  a  ptrillii  who  difcharged 
the  office  of  qucftor  in  his  ftead.  See  the 
anide  Que STOR. 

PRO  RATA,  in  commerce,  term  fome- 
times  ufed  by  merchants  for,  in  propor- 
tion ;  as  each  perfon  muft  reap  the  pro- 
fit  or  fuftain  the  lofs  pro  rata  lo  his  in- 
tereft,  thatis,  in  proportion  to  his  ftock. 

Pro  rata  Portionis,  in  law.  See 
Onerandapro  rata  portionis. 

PRORiE  os,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
.  osoccipins.    See  OcciPiTis  os. 

PRÓROGANDA  assisa.    See  Assisa. 

PROROGATION,  prorogatio,  the  aft  of 
prolonging,  adjourning,  or  putting  oíF 
to  another  time.  The  difference  between 
a  prorcgation  and  an  adjournment  of 
parh'ament  is,  that  by  prorcgation  the 
feflion  is  ended,  and  fuch  bilis  as  paj[fed 
in  either  houfc,  or  boih  houfes,  and  had 
not  the  royal  afíent>  muft,  at  the  next 
aífembly,  begin  again  \  becaufe  that 
eyery  feílion  of  pariiament  is  ín  law  a 
feveral  pariiament  :  whereas,  if  the  par- 
iiament be  only  adjourned,  therc  is  no 
new  feífion,  and  confequeptiy  all  things 
continué  in  the  famé  ftate  they  wcre  in 
before  the  adjournment.  See  the  articles 
Adjournm£Nt  and  Parliament^ 
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PROSCRIPTION,  profcripiioy  a  publica^ 
tion  made  in  the  ñame  of  the  chief  or 
leader  of  a  party,  whereby  he  promifes 
a  revvard  to  any  one  who  íliali  bring  him 
the  head  of  one  of  his  enemies. 

PROBE,  pyofaj  the  natural  language  of 
mankind,  loofe  and  unconfíned,  by 
poetical  meafurep,  rhymes,  &c,  in  which 
íenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  verfei  See  the 
article  Verse,  . 

PROSE.CUTION.  To  make  roen  liahle 
to  criminal  profecutions  by  the  law  of 
England,  it  is  required,  that  they  have 
the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  ihat  they  be  fui 
juris.  Oh  the  fírft  account,  the  law  in- 
dulges infants  under  the  age  of  difcre- 
tion,  ídicts,  and  lunatics,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  fadl  may  be  ;  and  even 
againft  the  perfon  of  the  king,  as  it  has 
biien  held  of  late  j  neithcr  wíll  it  fuffer 
one  who  becomes  ?¡c?j  cowpos  after  he 
has  committed  a  capital  offence,  to  be 
either  arraigned  or  execuied.  See  ihe 
artfclef!  LuNATic,  Lvfant,  and  Idiot. 

PROSECÜTOR,  in  law,  he  that  purft'es 
a  cíufe  in  another's  ñame. 

PROSEE  YTE  )  a  new  convert  to  fome  re- 
lis^ion  or  relígious  fefl.    See  Convert. 

PRÓSERPINACA,  in  boiany,  a  genus 
of  the  triandria-trigynia  clafs  of  planfs, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a  perianthium  di- 
vided  into  three  fegments,  and  placed 
on  the  germen  j  the  leaves  are  ere6l, 
acuminated  and  permanent ;  there  is 
no  corolla,  ñor  pericarpium  ;  the  fefd 
.  is  fingie,  oíFeous,  oval,  and  íliut  up  in 
the  cup. 

PROSODY,  profodiay  iliat  part  of  gram- 
mar which  treats  of  the  quantities  and 
accents  of  fyllables,  and  the  manner  of 
making  verfes.  See  Grammar,  Quan- 
tity, Accent,  and  Verse. 
The  engl¡íl>  profcdy  turns  chiefly  on 
two  things,  numbcrs,  and  rhyme. 

PROSONOMASIA,  v?o<,,>c¡MU7i:t,  a  figure 
in  rhetoric,  whereby  al'üiion  is  made  to 
the  likeneis  of  a  found  in  feveral  ñames 
or  wordf.  v. 

PROSOPOPOEIA,  nporwTrcTTcííi,  a  figure 
in  rhetoric,  whereby  we  raiíe  qualities, 
or  things  inanimate,  into  perfons.  This 
figure  is  divided  into  two  parís :  i.  when 
good  and  bad  qualities,  accident?,  and 
things  inanimate,  are  introduced  as  liv- 
ing  and  rational  beings ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing  verfes  of  Milton  s 

 Now  gentle  gales, 

Fanning  their  odoiiferous  wings,  difpenfii 
H  ^  Nativ( 
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Natíve  perfumes ;  and  whifper  vvhencc 

they  ftole 
Thofe  balmy  fpoils.---— 
The  fecond  part  of  this  figure  is  when 
we  give  a  voice  to  inanimate  things,  and 
make  rocks?,  woods,  rivers,  buildings, 
6f¿".  exprefs  the  paíTions  of  rational 
creatures,  as  in  the  following  lines  of 
Spencer. 

She  foul  blafphemous  -rpecches  forth  did 
caft, 

And  bitter  curfes,  horrible  to  tell, 
That  ev'n  the  temple,  wherein  íhe  was 
placM, 

Did  quake  to  hear,  and  nigh  afundcr 
bui  íl ! 

PROSTATA,  ín  anatomy,  a  gland,  ge- 
lierally  fuppofed  to  be  two  fepafaie  bo- 
die?,  though  in  realtty  but  one,  of  a 
roundlíh,  or  fomewhat  heart-fafliioned 
íhape,  fituated  jiiíl  before  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  furroiinding  the  begín- 
ning  of  ihe  urethra.  The  fize  of  this 
body  is  about  that  of  a  wainut :  it  has 
two  prominences,  of  a  round  figure  in 
its  hinder  part,  called  ^rominentise  nati- 
formes  :  its  eminence,  called  the  caput 
gallinagini?,  is  ín  the  urethra,  and  has 
two  orífices,  which  are  cómmon  to  the 
veficulae  feminales  and  the  ejaculatory 
du¿ls  ;  and  freqúently  there  is  a  iiitle 
fjnus  between  thefe.  The  fubftance  of 
tbe  proftalse  is  glandulous  and  cavernous; 
it  is  very  robuft,  and  furrounded  with  a 
ílrong  membrané:  the  foraminula,  or 
excretory  du6ls  of  this  gland,  difcharge 
from  the  little  cells  within  it,  a  ihin 
wbite  fluid.  In  the  human  body  there 
are  ten  or  Iwelve  of  them  5  in  dogs  they 
are  more  numerous.  The  veíTels  cf  the 
proílatze  are  common  with  the  vaficulae 
feminales. 

The  ufe  of  the  proílatae  is  to  fecrete  a 
fluid  which,  becaufe  it  is  ejefled  in  co- 
ition,  fome  have  imagined  to  bfe  of  ufe 
ín  generation  :  but  according  to  Heifter, 
it  feems  only  deftined  to  lubricate  the 
urclhra,  and  be  a  kind  of  veliicle  to  the 
femen,  which  is  too  thick  otherwife  to 
pafs  with  the  neceíf^ry  eafe. 
PROSTHAPH^.RESIS,;rfor^.t<í,tt{p„íri?,in 
aftronomy,  the  ciifl'erence  between  the 
true  and  mean  motion,  or  true  and  mean 
place,  of  a  planer,  called  alfo  equation 
of  the  orbit,  or  of  the  center,  and  fimply 
equation. 

Proílhaphserefis  amounts  to  the  diíference 
between  the  mean  and  cquated  anomaly, 
Suppofe  the  circleALMPNR  (píate 
CCXm,  fig.  I.)  the  orbit  of  the  earth 


furrounded  by  the  ecliplic  ^  S  ^¿ 
G?¿-,  and  fuppofe  S  the  fun,  and  the  earth 
in  R,  the  mean  anomaly  will  be  the 
arch  APR,  or,  cafting  avvay  thefemi* 
circle,  the  arch  R  P  or  the  angle  P  C  R  5 
and  the  true  anomaly,  rejeíling  the  fcmi- 
circle,  will  be  P  S  R,  which  is  equal  to 
P  C  R  +  CRS.  If  then  to  the  mean 
anomaly  we  add  the  angle  CRS,  we 
íhall  have  the  true  anomaly  P  SR,  and 
the  earih's  place  in  the  ecliptic.  And 
here  the  angle  C  L  S,  or  C  R  S,  is  called 
the  profthaphasrefis  ;  by  reafon  that  it  is 
fometimes  to  be  added  and  fometimes 
fubtiafted  from  the  mean  motion,  that 
we  may  have  the  true  motion,  or  place 
of  the  earth. 

PROSTHESIS,  in  grammar,  theprefixing 
fome  letter  or  fyllable  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  as  in  gJiatus^  for  fiff. 

Prosthesis,  among  furgeons,  is  the 
fupplying  that  which  is  deficient  by 
the  appofiiion  of  new  matter,  as  the  fil- 
ing  up  ulcers,  wourids,  Éfr.  with  new 
fleíh. 

PROSTYLE,  ín  antient  architeatire,  a 
range  of  columns  in  the  front  of  a  temple, 

PROSYLLOGISM,  in  the  fchools,  fome 
times  denotes  an  argument  prcdnced  to 
confírm  one  of  the  premiíTes  of  a  fyllo- 
gifm.  Others  define  it  an  argument 
compofed  of  two  fyllogifms,  fo  difpofedas 
that  the  conclufion  of  the  former  is  tlie 
major  or  minor  of  the  latter  5  fo  that  ths 
fecond  fyllogilm  may  be  omitted  or  un- 
derftood.    See  the  article  Syllogism. 

PROTASIS,  in  the  antient  drama,  the 
firft  part  of  a  comic  or  tragic  piece, 
wherein  the  feveral  perfons  are  íhewn, 
their  chai-afters  intimated,  and  the  fubjeíl 
of  the  piece  propofed  and  entered  upon, 
See  the  article  Drama, 
It  might  reach  as  far  as  our  two  firft  a¿}f, 
and  where  it  ended  the  epitafis  com- 
menced.    See  the  article  EpiTasis. 

PROTATICUS,  ¡n  the  antient  drama,  a 
perfon  who  never  appeared  but  in  ilifi 
protafif?,  or  firft  part  of  the  play. 

PROTEA,  narro^-leavedSiLy^K'T^ii^ 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  teirandria-mo- 
nogynia  dafs  of  plants,  with  a  uniforra 
compound  flower,  the  peculiar  corollíBcf 
which  are  monopetalous,  and  divided 
into  four  fegments  at  the  limb;  thefeedj 
are  coniained  ín  the  cup,  n)i%,  a  fmgle 
feed  fucceeding  each  peculiar  cerolla. 

PROTECTION,  the  ílielter,  defence,  au- 
thority,  and  aid  employed  by  any  ode 
in  behalf  of  another.  . 
Prote6\ion,  in  law,  iji  its  general  fenfe, 

denotes 
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denotes  the  fafety  every  fubje6>,  denizen,  of  fuch  proteíl,  or  due  notice  withln  the 

and  alien  enjoysfrom  the  lavvs  ;  and  in  a  days  ümited,  the  perfon  fo  faiüng  íhall 

more  fpeclal  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  for  an  ex-  be  liable  to  all  cofts,  damages,  and  in- 

emption  or  immunity  given  by  the  king  tereft. 

to  a  perfon  for  a  time,  to  fecure  hira  PROTESTANT,  a  ñame  firft  given  in 

againít  fuits  at  law,  or  otber  vexation?.  Germany  to  ihofe  who  adhered  to  tbe 

Proteólion  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  privilege  be-  do6\rine  of  Luther  ;  becaufe  in  1529, 

longingto  embaíTadors,  members  of  par-  they  protelted  agaíníla  decree  of  the  em- 

liament,  &c.  whereby*  they  and  their  peror  Charles  V.  and  the  diet  ofSpires; 

fcrvants  are  fecured  from  arrefts,  £fr.  declaring  that.they  appealed  to.  a  general 

PROTECTOR,  a  perfon  who  undertakes  council,    The  fame  ñame  has  alio  beea 

to  íhelter  and  defcnd  ihe  weak,  helplefs  given  to  thofe  of  the  fentiments  of  C.-íI- 

and  dillreíTed.  vin,  and  is  now  become  a  connmon  de- 

Every  catholic  nation  and  every  religious  nomination  for  all  thofe  of  the  reformed' 

order,  has  a  proteólor  refiding  at  the  churche?.    See  the  articles  Luther an^ 

court  of  Rome,  who  is  a  cardinal,  and  and  Calvinists. 

is  called  the  cardinal  protector.  PROTEST AXION,  a  folemn  declaratlon 

Proieflor  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a  made  by  fome  judiciary  a6l  or  proceeding 

regent  of  a  kingdom,  made  choice  of  againll  any  oppreílion,  violence  or  inju- 

to  govern  it  duiing  the  rainority  of  a  ílicej  or  againít  the  legality  of  a  fen- 

prince.  tence,  decree,  or  other  procedure  ;  im- 

Cromwell  aflTumed  the  title  and  quality  porting  that  the  party  is  determined  to 

of  lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth  oppole  ft  at  the  proper  time.    See  the  ar- 

ofEngland,  6fr.  ticle  Protest. 

PROTEST,  in  law>  is  a  cali  of  witnefs,  PROTHONOTARY,  a  term  which  pro- 

or  an  open  afíirmation  that  a  perfon  doef»,  ¡ierly  fignifies  firít  notary,  and  which  was 

either  notatall,  orbutconditionally,  yield  antiently  the  title  of  the  principal  nola- 

his  confent  to  any  a:£t,  or  to  the  preceed-  ries  of  the  emperors  of  Conítantinople. 

ing  of  any  judge  in  a  court  in  which  bis  Prothonotary  with  us  is  ufed  for  an  oíH- 

jurifdiótion  is  doubtful ;   or  to  anfwer  cer  in  the  couris  of  king's  bench  and 

«pon  his  oath  farther  than  he  is  bound  by  common  pleas  ;  the  former  of  which 

law,  courts   has  one,  and  the  latter  three. 

Any  of  the  lords  ín  parlíament  have  a  The  prothonotary  of  the  kíng's  bench 

right  to  proteíl  their  diíFent  to  any  bilí  records  all  civil  a¿tions  íued  in  that  courf, 

paífed  by  a  majority  :  which  proteíl  is  as  the  clerk  of  the  crown-oíHce  does  alí 

entered  in  form.    This  is  faid  to  be  a  criminal  caufes.    The  proihonotaries  of 

very  antient  privilege,    The  commons  the  common  pleas  enter  and  ¡nról  all  de- 

have  no  right  to  proleíl.  clarations,  pleadings,  aílizes,  judgments 

Protest,  in  commeice,  is  a  fummons  and  a¿lions  :  they  alfo  make  out  all  ¡u- 

vvrote  by  a  notary  public  to  a  merchant,  dicial  writs,  except  writs  of  babeas- cor- 

banker,  or  the  like,  to  atícept  or  difcharge  pus,  and  diítringas  jurator,  for  which 

a  bilí  of  exchange  drawn  on  him,  after  there  is  a  particular  oíiice,  called  the  ha- 

his  having  refufed  either  to  accept  or  beas  corpora  office  ;  they  likewife  enter 

pay  ¡t,  •  recognizances  acknowledged,    and  all 

There  are  two  kínds  of  proteíls,  the  one  common  recoveries  ;  make  exemplifica- 

for  want  of  accepting  the  bilí  at  the  time  lions  of  records,  &c, 

of  prefenting  it ;  the  other  for  want  of  In  the  court  of  Rome,  there  is  a  college 

payment  when  it  becomes  due,  whether  of  twelve  prelates,  called  apoílolical  pro» 

it  has  been  accepted  or  not.  thonotaries,   empowered  10  rcceive  the 

The  bearers  of  bilis  of  exchange  that  laít  wills  of  cardinals,  to  make  all  ínfor- 

have  been  accepted,   or  which  become  mations  and  proceedings  neceífary  for 

payable  at  a  certain  day,  are  obliged  to  the  canonization  of  fainis,  and  aíl  íiicb 

have  them  either  payed  or  protefted  with-  afts  as  are  of  great  confequence  to  the 

in  three  days  after  they  become  due,  and  papacy  j  for  which  purpofe  they  have 

this  proteíl  is  to  be  notified,  within  four-  the  right  of  admiílion  into  all  confifto- 

teen  days  after  to  the  party  from  whoni  ries,  whether  public  or  half  public.  They 

the  bilí  was  received,  who,  upon  fuch  alfo  attend  on  the  pope,  whenever  he  pcr- 

proleíl  being  produced,  is  to  repay  the  forms  any  extraordinary  ceremony  out  of 

fcid  bilí  with  intereíl  and  charges  from  Rome. 

th^time  of  the  protefting  5  and  in  default  PROTHYRIS,  in  the  antient  ?rch¡te¿lure. 
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is  fometimes  iifed  for  a  quoln  or  ftone  ín  . 
the  córner  of  a  wall,  and  fometimes  for 
a  crofs  be-ím  or  rafter.  Proihyris  is  alfo 
iifed  by  Vignola  for  a  particular  fort  of 
key  of  an  arch,  an  ínftance  of  which  is 
found  in  tlie  ionic  order  :  it  confifts  of 
a  roll  of  water-leaves  between  two  reg- 
,lets  and  two  fillets,  rro'vned  with  a 
doric  cymatium  ;  its  figure  greatly  re- 
femblíng  that  of  modillion. 

PROTHYRUM,  ¡n  architeaure,  a  porch 
al  the  outer  door  of  a  houfe. 

PROTO,  crpAJTo;,  a  grefk  term,  frcquently 
ufed  in  compofuion  of  priority  :  thus, 
prolo-collum,  ¡n  the  aniient  jurifpru- 
dence,  fignifics  the  firft  le;\f  of  a  book  5 
proto-mariyr,  the  firít  martyr;  proto- 
plaft,  the  firít  man  formed,  &c. 

PROTONOTARY,orPROTHONOTARY. 
See  the  arricie  Prothonotary. 

PROTO-TYPE,  is  the  original  or  model 
after  which  a  thing  was  formed  j  but 
chiefly  ufed  for  the  palterns  of  ihings  to 
be  engraved,  caft,  &c, 

PROTOTYPHON,  in  grammar,  fome- 
times  denotes  a  primitive  vvord.  See  the 
article  Primitive, 

PROTRACTION,  in  furveying,  the  fame 
with  plotting.  See  the  article  Plot- 
TiNG  and  Protractor. 

PROTRACTOR,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of 
fórceps,  fo  callcd  from  extra¿ling  foreign 
bodies  oüt  of  wcunds,  See  WoUND, 
Fórceps,  and  Extraction. 

Protractor  is  alfo  the  ñame  of  an  ín- 
firument  uíéd  for  proira6l¡ng  or  layirg 
down  on  paper  .the  angles  oí  a  iield,  or 
other  figure.  See  Plotting.  - 
The  protraL^or  is  a  fnial]  femi-circle 
(píate  CCXIV.  fig.  i.  n".  1)  of  brafs, 
di-  other  foiid  matter  ;  the  limb  or  cir- 
circiimference  of  which  is  rjicely  divided 
into  180  degrees :  ít  ferves  not  only  to 
draw  angles  on  paper,  or  any  plañe,  but 
alfo  to  examine  the  extent  of  thofe  al- 
ready  laid  down.  For  this  laft  purpcfe, 
let  thi'  fmall  point,  A,  in  the  center  of 
the  protra^or,  be  placed  above  the  an- 
gular point,  and  ht  thefideAB  coin- 
cide with  one  of  the  fides  ihat  contain 
the  angle  propofed  j  then  the  numberof 
degrees  cutoffby  the  other  fide,  comput- 
ing  on  the  proiraflor  from  B,  will  íhew 
the  qiiantity  of  ihe  angle  ihat  was  to  be 
mealured. 

-  Bul  when  any  angle  is  to  be  made  of  a 
given  quantity,  fuppofe  40*^,  on  a  given 
line  A  B  (^ib'iA.  n°  1,)  and  at  a  given 
point  of  ihat  line  A  j  upon  this  point 


apply  the  center  A  of  the  protraílor,  ¡n 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fide  A  B  of  the 
protraólor  may  coincide  with  the  given 
line  A  B  ;  then  let  a  .  dot  or  mark  be 
made  at  the  given  number  of  degrees  on 
the  limb,  ^i/fz.  40*',  at  C,  and  a  right 
line  drawn  from  C  to  A,  will  form-sn 
angle  C  ABzz4o^,  as  is  manifeft. 
This  is  the  moft  natural  and  eafy  me- 
thod  eiiher  of  examining  the  extent  or 
quantity  of  an  angle,  or  for  defcribing 
an  angle  of  any  quantity  requíred.  But 
when  a  protrafíor  is  wanting,  the  fame 
may  be  done  by  means  of  a  line  of  chords: 
thus  to  lay  down  the  forefaid  angle  CAR 
(^ibid.  n*»  2.)  by  a  line  of  chords,  take 
60^  of  the  faid  line  in  your  compaíTes, 
and  from  the  center  A  defcribe  an  arclí 
DE,  virhich  you  imagine  will  be  inore 
than  40**  5  then  taking  the  given  number 
of  degrees,  fv'iz.  40®,  in  your  compaíTe?, 
from  the  line  of  chords,  and  feiting  ene 
foot  in  D,  the  point  where  ABpro- 
duced  interferís  the  arch  DE,  makca 
fmall  fweep  cutting  the  former  arch  in 
E  5  and,  iaíUy,  join  the  points  A  and 
E  either  wholly  or  in  part  as  far  as  C, 
and  the  angle  E  A  B  or  C  A  B—  40^  a$ 
is  manifeft. 

When  an  obtufe  angle  ¡s  requíred  tobe 
laid  down  or  nieafured,  let  its  complc- 
ment  to  a  femi-circle  be  meafured,  ond 
ihencethe  obtufe  angle  will  be  found,  and 
may  be  laid  down  as  direé^ed  above, 
There  is  commonly  annexed  to  this  in- 
ílrument,  a  fine  needle  fitted  into  a  han- 
dle,  and  cailed  a  protra6l¡ng-pin ;  the 
ufe  of  which  is  to  prick  off  degrees  and 
raímites  from  the  limb  of  the  protraflor, 

PROTUBERANCE,  in  anntomy,  is  any 
eminence  whafever  natural  or  preterna- 
tural, that  proje¿ls  or  advances  out  bc« 
yond  the  reft. 

PROVEDITOR,  an  officer  ín  feveral  parts 
cf  ítaly,  particularly  at  Venice,  who  has 
the  direflion  of  inatters  relating  to  policy, 
At  Venice  there  is  alfo  a  proveditor 
general  of  the  fea,  who  pays  the  feamen 
and  foldiers,  and  whofe  authoriiy  ex- 
tends  over  the  whole  fleet  when  the  cap* 
tain-general  is  abfent.  The  captain-ge- 
neral  and  proveditor  are  mutual  fpies 
upon  one  anoiher  5  for  though  the  pro- 
veditor be  inferior  to  the  general,  yet  is 
the  power  fo  divided,  that  the  one  has 
aiuhority  without  ftrengtK^i  rte  other 
ftrength  wiihout  authority. 

PROVENCE,  a  province  or  governmentof 
Franccj  bounded  by  Dauphine  on  the 

nordij 
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nortli;  hy  Piedmojnt  on  theeaft;  by  thc 
Mediten  anean  on  the  fouih  ;  and  by  the 
river  Rhone,  which  feparates  ii  from 
Languedoc,  on  the  weft:  it  ¡s  about  an 
luindred  miles  long,  and  near  as  many 
bread.  ^  , 

PROVEND,  or  Provender,  onginally 
fignified  a  kind  of  veíTel  containing  the 
niéafure  of  corn  daily  given  to  a  horfe, 
orother  beaft  of  labour  for  hís  fubfiít- 
ence:  but  it  is  now  ufed  for  all  ihe  food 
given  to  cattie. 

PROVER,  in  law,  the  fame  with  probátor. 
See  the  artlcie  Probator. 

PROVERB,  according  to  Camden,  is  a 
concife,  witty,  and  wiíe  fpeech,  grounded 
upon  experience,  and  for  ihe  moftpait 
contaíning  fome  iifefu!  inftriiSion. 

Book  o/Proverbs,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Oíd  Teftament,  containing  a  part  of 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  fon  of 
David,  king  of  Ifrael.  The  firít  twenty- 
fourchapters  are  acknowledged  lo  be  the 
genuine  work  of  that  prince  j  the  next 
íive  chapters  are  a  colle61ion  of  ftveral  of 
his  proverbs,  madeby  orderof  ki^g  He- 
zckiah ;  and  the  two  laíl  feem  to  have 
been  added,  though  belonging  to  differ- 
ent  and  unknown  auihors,  Aguí  the  Ion 
oí' Jakeh,  and  king  Lemuel. 
In  this  excellent  book  are  contained  rules 
for  the  conduél  of  all  condiiions  of  life  ; 
for  king?,  courtiers,  mafter?,  ftrvants, 
father$,  mothers,  chíldren,  Éfr. 

Proverbs  of  Baribroubeni,  a  facred 
book  of  the  modern  Indians.  It  is  di- 
vided  into  three  books,  each  containing 
ten  chapters,  and  in  each  of  thefe  are  ten 
fentences  or  provrrbs.  The  íivft  book  is 
entitled,  Of  the  ^vay  nvbich  leads  to 
Hea'ven-j  the  fecond,  Of  the  cojidiiñ  of 
a  ratioiial  creature  5  and  the  third,  Óf 
love.  « 

PROVIDEÑCE,  the  conduft  and  direaion 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe,  by  a 
fuperior  intelligent  being, 
The  notion  of  a  provídence  is  founded 
on  this  fuppofition,  that  the  creator  h3S 
not  fo  fíxed  and  afcertained  the  laws  of 
nature,  ñor  fo  conne^ed  thz  chain  of  fe- 
cond caufes,  as  to  leave  the  world  to  it- 
felf;  but  that  he  ftill  preíerves  the  reins 
in  his  own  hands,  and  occafionally  inter- 
pofes,  alters,  enforces,  rellrains,  and 
fufpends  thofe  laws  by  a  particular  ínter- 
pofition. 

Some,  with  the  epicureans,  deny  a  pro- 
vidence,  as  imagining  it  inconliftent  with 
the  happinefs  pf  the  divine  nature.  See 
the  article  Epicurean  philosophy. 


Others  again  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  pro- 
vídence, on  account  of  the  feeiningly  un-^ 
juft  (Jiftribution  of  goód  and  evil,  Séc  the 
articles  GoODand  EviL. 
Simplicius  argües  thus  for  a  providence : 
If  God  do^  not  iook  to  the  í'íT^iirs  of  the 
world,  it  is  either  becaufe  he  cannot  or 
wül  not;  but  the  firft  is  abfurd,  íince  to 
govern  canñot  be  difhcult,  when  to  créate 
was  eafy  ;  and  the  laítcr  fs  I  oth  abfiird 
and  blaíphemous.  See  the  article  GoD. 
The  fentiments  of  Cicero  are  likewife 
very  precife  and  pertineñt  to  this  purpofe  : 
be  thinks  it  impoirible  for  one  who  duely 
confiders  the  innumerable  objcíls  cf  the 
univerfe,  and  their  invariable  oidcrand 
beauty,  to  entertain  the  leaít  doubt,  but 
that  there  is  fome  efficient  c  lufe  who  pre- 
fides  over  and  direóls  the  mighiy  fabric  í 
Nay  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
principie  of  all  focieties,  that  there  is  a 
divine  providence,  which  direóls  all 
events,  obferves  the;^a£l¡ons  of  mankind, 
whether  good  or  bad,  difcerns  the  very 
intention  of  the  heart,  and  will  certainly 
make  a  diffcrence  between  good  raen  and 
the  wlrked. 

M/.vj  17/ Providence,  a  community  of 
young  vvomen  at  Paiis,  who  make  tw^ 
vows,  ^'iz.  of  chaftity  and  ohedience. 
They  are  habited  in  black,  and  board 
young  ladies  who  chufe  to  be  educatcd 
among  ihem. 

Providence-plantation,  a  colony  of 
New-Enghnd,  which,  with  Rhode- 
iíland,  conftitutes  a  chárter-governmentj 
iis  chief  town  is  Newport. 

Providence  is  alfo  one  of  the  Bahama- 
iflands,  planted  and  fortifíed  by  thc 
EngHíh:  weítíong.  78%  north  Lt.  25*^. 

PROVINCE.  pro^mcia,  in  román  anti- 
quity,  a  country  of  confiderable  extent, 
which,  upon  being  entirely  reduced  un- 
der  the  román  dominión,  was  new-mo- 
delled  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
conquerors,  and  fubj^^ed  to  the  com- 
mand  of  annual  goveinors  fent  froni 
Rome  5  being  commonly  obliged  to  pay 
fuch  taxes  aríd  contribuiions  as  the  Te- 
nate thought  fit  to  denrjnd. 
Thefe  provinces  got  the  appcllaiions  of 
confular  or  pretorian,  according  as  they 
were  goverred'by  confuís  cr  pretors,  See 
the  anieles  Cónsul  and  Pretor.- 

Province,  in  geography,  a  divifion  of  a 
kingdom  or  ftate,  comprifing  feveral  ci- 
ties,  towns,  all  under  ihe  fime  go- 
vernmenf,  and  ufually  diftinguiíhed  b/ 
the  exient  either  of  the  civil  or  «ccltfiaíti- 
cal  jurifdi¿\ion. 

The 
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The.church  diftinguiflies  its  provinces  by 
archbiíhoprics ;  in  which  Cenlé,  England 
is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Canter- 
bury  and  Yoik.  See  the  aiticles  Can- 
TFRBURY  and  York. 
The  united  provinces,  are  the  feven 
norihern  provinces  of  the  low  countries, 
who,  revoliing  from  the  fpaniíh  domi- 
nión, madc  a  perpetual  alh'ance,  ofFenfive 
and  defenfive,  at  Uirechr,  anno  1579. 
See  the  article  Netherlands. 
PROVINCIAL,  prov'mcialis,  fomeihing 
relating  to  a  province,  See  the  preceding 
article, 

It  aifo  denote?,  in  romiíh  countrles,  a 

perfon  who  has  the  direétion  of  the  íe- 

veral  convents  of  a  province. 
PROVINE,  a  branch  of  a  vine  laid  in  the 

fjround  to  take  root  and  propágate.  See 

the  article  ViNE. 
PROVINS,    a   city   of  Champaígn,  in 

France,  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaít  of 

Paris. 

PROVISION,  ín  the  canon  law,  denotes 
the  title  or  inítriiment,  by  virtue  where- 
of  an  incumbent  holds  a  benefice,  bi- 
íliopric,  &c, 

Provifions  by  prevention,  called  alfo^r^^- 
iia  expeSiatlvee  £f  mandata  de  froui' 
dendo  \  fee  the  article  Premuní  RE. 

PROVISO,  in  law,  a  conditíon  inferted 
in  a  deed,  upon  the  obfervance  whereof 
the  validity  cf  the  deed  depends* 
Privifo,  in  judicial  matters,  is  where 
the  plaintifF  defifts  from  profecuting  an 
aflion,  by  bringing  it  to  trial  in  due 
time  j  in  which  cafe,  the  defendant  may 
take  out  a  venire  facias  to  the  fiierííf  in 
thefe  words,  Provifo  quod,  ^c,  to  the 
end  that,  if  the  plaintiff  take  out  any 
writ  lo  ihat  purpofe,  the  ílierifF  íhall 
fummon  but  one  jury  upon  them  both. 
In  which  cafe  it  is  called  going  to  trial 
by  provifo. 

PROVISOR,  ín  general,  denotes  one  who 
hath  the  care  of  providing  things  necelTa- 
.ry,  being  the  fame  with  purveyor. 

Provisor,  in  our  ílatutes,  alfo  denotes 
a  perfon  who  fued  to  the  court  of  Rome 
for  a  provifion  or  expeétative  grace,  See 
the  article  Premuniré. 

PROVOCATIVE,  in  phyfic,  a  medicine 
which  is  fuppofed  to  Itrengthen  nature, 
and  incites  to  venery. 

PROVOST,  prapofitus,  an  officer,  where- 
of there  are  divers  kinds,  civil,  milita- 
ry,  &c, 

Provost  of  a  city  or  tovvn,  is  the  chief 
municipal  magiftrate  in  feveral  trading 
cities,  particularly  Edinburgh,  Paris, 
4- 
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beíng  much  the  fame  with  mayor  íq 
other  places. 

He  preíides  in  city  courts,  and,  together 
with  the  baillies,  who  are  his  depuiiej* 
determines  in  all  differences  that  arife 
among  citizens. 

The  provoft  of  Edínburgh,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  confiderable  towns  in  Scoí- 
land,  has  the  title  of  lord  ;  and  the  for- 
mer  calis  yearly  conventions  of  the  royal 
boroughstoEdinburgh  by  his  miílives. 

Provost,  or  prevot  royal,  a  fori  of 
inferior  judge  eftabliflied  throughout 
France,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  civil, 
perfonal,  real,  and  mixed  caufes,  among 
íhe  people  only. 

Grand  Provost  of  France^  or  of  the 
houíhold,  has  jurifdiélion  in  the  king'j 
houfe,  and  over  ihe  oíHcers  thcrein¡ 
looks  to  ihe  policy  ihereofj  the  regula^ 
tion  cf  provifjons,  ísff, 

Gr¿?;/¿^ Provost  of  the  confiable^  a  ¡udg» 
who  manages  proceífes  againft  the  fol- 
diers  in  the  army  who  have  committeíl 
any  crime. 

He  has  four  lieutenants  diílribuid 
throughout  the  army,  called  provüfts  of 
the  army,  and,  particularly,  provoftsÍQ 
the  feveral  regiments. 
Provost  ?narjhal ofan  army^  is  an  oíHcer 
appointed  to  feize  and  fecure  deferters, 
and  all  other  crimináis*  He  is  to  hirdit 
foldíers  from  pillaging,  lo  indi¿l  offtD- 
der5,  and  fee  the  fentence  paííed  en  ihcia 
executed.  He  alfo  regúlales  the  weighi» 
and  meafures,  and  the  price  of  provi- 
fions,  (¿c,  in  the  army.  For  the  dif. 
charge  of  his  office,  he  has  a  lieutenant, 
a  clerk,  and  a  troop  of  maríliaUmen  en 
horfeback,  ás  alio  an  cxecutioner. 
There  is  alfo  a  provoft  marflial  in  tii! 
navy,  who  hath  charge  over  prifoner?, 

The  French  have  a  provoft-general  i 
the  marines,  who  is  to  profecute  tb 
marines,  when  guilty  of  any  crime,  acá 
make  report  thereof  lo  the  council  cf 
war  5  befides  a  marine  provoft  in  everj 
veífel,  who  is  a  kind  of  gaoler,  and  takíi 
the  prifoners  ¡nto  his  care,  and  keeps  tií 
veíTel  clean. 

Provosts  of  the  marjhals,  are  akindcí 
lieutenants  of  the  marflials  of  Francí; 
of  thefe  are  an  hundred  and  eighty  fea» 
in  France  5  their  chief  jurifd¡6lion  «• 
gards  highwaymen,  footpads,  bouff 
breakers,  £)V.    See  Marsh  al, 

Provost  of  the  mint,  a  particular  judgí 
inftiiuted  for  the  apprehending  and  pro- 
fecuting of  falfe  coiners. 

Pro. 
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PRÓVOST,  or  Prevot,  ín  the  king*s  fia- 
bles ;  his  office  is  to  attend  at  court,  and 
hold  the  king's  ftirrup,  when  he  mounis 
his  horfe,  &c,  There  are  four  provofts 
cf  this  kind,  each  of  whom  attends  in  his 
turn,  monthly. 

PROW,  proruy  in  navígatíon,  denotes  the 
head  or  fore-part  of  a  fliip,  particularly 
ín  a  galley,  being  that  whích  i?  oppofite 
to  the  poop  or  ftern.  See  Ship. 
In  the  middie  of  the  prow  is  the  beak 
that  cuts  the  water,  on  the  top  of  which 
¡8  commonly  fome  figure  or  hierogly- 
phic. 

The  prow  is  lower  than  the  poop,  and 
contains  fewer  decks. 
PROXENETA,  or  Proxenetes,  a  kind 
of  broker  or  agent,  who  iranfa¿ls  be- 
tween  two  perfons. 

It  is  chiefly  applied  tothofe  who  negoti- 
ate  marriages,  &c» 

The  proxenetse  made  a  kind  of  college 
inRome;  and  to  them  the  faihers  ad- 
dreíTed  themfelves  to  found  the  inclina- 
tions  of  the  young  men  they  intended  for 
their  daughiers, 

PROXIMITY,  proximitas,  denotes  the 
relation  of  nearnefs,  either  in  reípeft  of 
place,  blood,  or  allíance. 

PROXY,  procurator,  a  perfon  who  offi- 
cíates  as  a  deputy  in  the  room  of  an- 
other. 

Princes  are  ufually  marríed  by  proxies, 
or  reprefentaiives  5  and  every  peer  of 
Great  Britain  has  the  privilege  of  con- 
llituting  a  proxy,  to  vote  for  him  in  his 
abfence:  yet  fuch  a  one  rauft  be  eniered 
in  perfon,  and  fometimes  thefe  proxies 
have  been  refufed  by  tlie  king. 
The  term  proxy  or  procuracy,  among 
civihans,  alfo  denotes  a  commiífion  gi- 
ven  to  a  proflor  by  a  client,  impower- 
ing  him  to  manage  a  caufe  in  his  ftead. 
See  the  anide  Proctor. 
And  among  canonilb,  proxies  fignify 
anniial  payments  otherwife  called  procu- 
rations,  See  Procuration, 
PRUCH,  or  Brugg,  a  town  of  Aiiftria, 
in  Germany,  twenty-two  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Vienna. 

PRÜCK,  or  Bruch,  of  Stíria,  ín  Germa- 
ny, fixty  miles  fouth  well  of  Vienna. 

T'RUIN/V,  HOAR-FROsT,  in  phyfiology. 
See  the  article  Frost. 

MPRUNELL^,  in  pharmacy,  a  prepa- 
ration  of  purified  faltpeire,  callee!  alfo 
cryftal  mineral,  made  in  this  manner: 
having  melted  any  qiiantiry  of  faltpetre, 
caft  a  liule  flowers  of  fulphur  iipon  it, 
and  when  that  is  burnt  throw  on  more  5 
and  continué  to  do  fo,  till  the  nitre  fiow 
Voi,.  iir. 


as  clear  as  rock-water.  Then  wíth  a 
clean  ¡ron  or  brafs-ladle  take  it  out,  and 
putting  it  into  moulds  till  coagulaied, 
preferve  ít  for  ufe, 

It  is  faid  to  bediuretic  and  cooling,  and 
therefore  often  given  in  fevers :  it  is  alfo 
very  good  in  gonorrhasas,  fore  throats, 
and  infiammations  of  the  tonfiisj  being 
gently  melteij  in  the  mouth,  and  fwal- 
lowed  wiih  a  littie  fine  fugar. 
Its  dofe  is  fi  om  fix  grains  to  a  dram. 
PRUNES,  in  commerce,  are  plums  di  ied 
in  the  íuníhine,  or  in  an  oven.    See  the 
the  article  Plum.  «' 
Prunes  of  Brunolia  pay  for  each  pound, 

■  •  "ji^ 
pn  imporiation,  a  duty  of  2^-^  d,  and 

fOO 

draw  back,  on  exportation,  2j¿o-d» 
PRUNIFEROUStrees,  thofe  withpret- 
ty  large  and  fleíhy  fruit,with  a  nucleus 
in  the  middie,  and  called  by  botanifts  a 
drupe.  See  the  article  Drüpe, 
PRUNING,  in  gardening  and  agrículture 
¡9  the  lopping  off  ihe  fuperfluous  branches» 
of  trees,  in  order  to  make  them  bear  bet- 
ter  fruir,  grow  higher,  or  appear  more 
regular. 

Pruning,  tho^an  opffratlon  of  very  gene- 
ral ufe,  is  neverthelefs  righily  underltood 
by  few  ;  ñor  is  it  to  be  learned  by  rote, 
but  requires  a  ílrifl  obfervation  of  the 
different  manners  of  growth  of  the  feve- 
raj  forts  of  fruit-tiees  j  the  proper  cie- 
thod  of  doing  which  cahnot  be  known 
without  caretuliy  obferving  how  each 
kind  is  naturaJly  difpofed  to  produce  its 
fruit :  for  fome  do  this  on  the  fame 
year's  wood,  as  vincsj  others,  for  the 
moft  part,  upon  the  former  year's  wood, 
as  peaches,  neíl^rines,  &c,  and  otheis 
upon  ípurs  which  are  produced  upon 
wood  of  three,  four,  &c.  to  fifteerí  or 
twenty  years  oíd,  as  pears,  plums,  chcr-» 
ríes,  Éfc.  therefore,  in  order  to  the 
right  management  of  fruit  irees,  provi- 
fion  íhould  always  be  made  to  have  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  bearing  wood  in 
every  part  of  the  trees,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  tbere  ílionld  not  be  a  fuperfluity  of 
ufelefs  branches,  which  vvould  exhauít 
the  Hrengih  of  the  trees,  an^d  caufe  them  , 
to  decay  in  a  few  year?. 
The  reafons  for  pruning  of  fruit-trees  5 
are,  I,  To  preferve  them  lon^er  in  a 
vigcrous  bearíng-ftate ;  a,  To'render 
thfím  more  beautiíul ;  and,  3.  To  cauíe 
the  fruit  to  be  larger  aod  better  tafted. 
The  general  inftru5t1ons  for  pruning  are 
as  foHows  :  the  giesteli  care  ought  to  be 
taken  of  fruit  trees  in  the  fpring,  when 
1 5  I  they 
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Ihey  are  ín  vígoróus  ^rowth  ;  which  ¡s 
the  oniy  prpper  feafcn  for  piocuring  a 
quantity  of  góod  wood  in  the  differtnt 
parts  of  the  ti  ee,  and  for  diíplacing  all 
ufclcfs  branches  as  foon  as  they  are  pro- 
duced,  in  order  that  the  vigoor  of  the 
tiee  may  be  entirely  diftrihuted  to  l'uch 
hranches  only  as  are  defigncd  to  remain, 
For  this  rraHon  trees  oupht  not  to  be  ne- 
gleíled  in  April  and  May,  when  their 
íhoots  are  prodiiced  r  however,  ihofe 
brancbes  which  are  intended  forbeaving 
the  fucceeding  yearíhould  not  be  íhcrten- 
ed  during.the  lime  of  thcir  growth,  be- 
can  fe  this  wonld  caufe  them  to  produce 
kwo  lateral  flioots  fronn  ihe  eyes  below  the 
j}l3ce  vvhere  they  were  ftopped,  which 
would  draw  much  of  the  ftrength  from 
the  bnds  of  , ihe.firlt  íhoot ;  and  if  thefe  two 
Jateral  íhoots  ave  not  entirely  cut  away  at 
the  winter  pnining-,  they  will  prove  inju- 
ríous  to  ihe  tree.  This  ¡s  to  bechvefly  un- 
derltood  ot  ílonc  -fruit  and  grapes ;  but 
pcars  and  apples,  being  much  harder, 
luíFer  not  fo  much,  tho'  il  is  a  great  d¡f- 
advantage  to  thofe  alfo  to  bs  ihus  ma- 
nagfd,  It  inufl:  bkewife  be  remaiked,  ihat 
perches,  nffiariries,  apricots,  cherrles 
and  pluins  are  always  in  the  greateft  vi- 
gour  when  they  are  leait  maiined  by  the 
knif-^,  for  where  large  branches  are  raken 
oíf  they  are  Tubjefl  to  gum  and  decay  ; 
it  is  thf  refore  the  moíl  prudent  method  to 
rub  ofF  all  ufeleís  buds  when  they  are 
fi(ft  prodiiced,  and  to  pinch  others, 
where  ncw  íhoots  are  wanted  to*  fnpply 
the  vacancies  of  the  wall ;  by  which  nía- 
r>agement  they  may  be  lo  ordered  as  to 
w;ínt  bní  Htilc  of  the  knifü  in  winter- 
pruning.  The  management  of  pears  and 
apples  is  nujch  the  fame  with  thefe  trees 
in  íumiuer}  but 'in  winter  they  muft  be 
very  difftrently  pruned  :  for  as  peaches 
and  neiSlarines,  for  the  moíl:  part,  pro* 
duce  their  fiuit  upon  the  former  year's 
víooó,  and  muft  thereíore  have  their 
branches  íliortened  according  to  their 
ftrength,  in  crder  to  praduce  new  íljoots 
fcr  the  fucceeding  year ;  ib,  on  the  con- 
tr-iry,  pears,  apples,  plumbs,  and  cher- 
rr?s,  producing  their  fiuit  upon  fpurs, 
which  come  oiit  of  llj;;  wood  of  five, 
fix,  and  fcven  years  oíd,  íhould  not  be 
íhortened,  becaufe  thereby  ihofe  buds 
which  were  natural ly  difpofed  to  form 
iheíe  fpurs,  wcuid  produce  wood-branches; 
by  which  means  the  trees  would  be  filltd 
with  wood,  but  would  never  produce 
much  fruít.  The  branches  of  ftandard- 
tiees  jhouid  nevtr  be  ílioriened  unlefs 
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where  tíiey  are  very  luxuríant,  and  by 
growing  irregularly  on  one  fide  of  the 
tree?,  attrafl  the  greateft  p^.rt  of  the  fap, 
by  which  means  the  other  parta  are  eiiher 
unfurniíhed  with  branches,  or  are  ren- 
dered  very  weakj  in  which  cafe  the 
branch  fliould  be  ftiortened  down  as  low 
as  Í8  neceftary,  in  crder  to  cbtain  more 
branches  to  fill  up  the  hollow  of  the  tree  r 
but  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  peáis 
and  apples,  which  will  prcwluce  flioots 
from  wood  of  three,  four,  or  more  years 
oíd ;  whereas  moft  forts  of  ftone-fiuit 
will  gum  and  decay  after  fuch  amputa- 
tions:  whenever  this  happens  to  ftone- 
fi  uit,  it  íhould  be  remedied  by  ftopping 
or  pinching  thofe  íhoots  in  the  fpring^ 
before  they  have  obtained  too  much  vi» 
^our,  which  will  caufe  them  to  pufli  out 
fide  branches  j  but  this  muft  be  done 
with  caution.  You  muft  alfa  cut  out  all 
dead  or  decaying  branche?»  which  caufe 
their  heads  to  look  ragged,  and  alfo  at- 
frafl  noxious  partióles  from  the  air: 
in  doing  of  this,  you  íliould  cut  them 
clofe  down  to  the  place  where  they  were 
produced,  oiherwife  that  part  of  the 
branch  which  is  left  will  alfo  decay,  and 
prove  equally  hurtful  to  the  reft  of  thí 
tree;  for  it  feldom  happens  when  a 
branch  begins  to  decay,  that  it  does  noi 
dic  quite  down  to  the  place  where  it  was 
produced,  and  ¡f  permitted  to  remnin 
long  nncut,  often  infe6\s  fome  of  the 
other  parís  of  the  tree.  If  the  branches 
cut  oíF  are  large,  it  will  be  very  proper, 
after  having  fmoothed  the  cUt  partexaíl- 
ly  even  with  a  knife,  chifTel,  or  hatchct, 
to  put  on  a  plafter  cf  graftmg  clay,  which 
will  prevent  the  wet  from  lóaking  inte  , 
the  tree  at  the  woundtd  part.  All  fuch 
branches  as  run  a-crofs  each  other,  and 
occafion  a  cor.fufion  in  the  head  pf  tlie 
tree,  Íhould  be  cut  ofFj  and  as  there  are 
fr<quently  young  vigorous  íhoots  on  oíd 
trees,  which  rife  from  the  oíd  branches 
near  the  trunk,  and  grow  upright  into 
the  head,  theíe  íliould  be  carefully  cut 
out  every  year,  left,  by  being  permitted 
to  grow,  they  fill  the  tree  too  full  of 
wood.  For  pruning  the  roots  ard 
branches  of  trees  in  tranfplamirg  them, 
fee  the  anide  Planting. 
As  to  the  pruning  of  foreft- trees,  if  they 
be  large,  it  is  bell  not  to  prune  them  at 
all;  yet,  if  there  be  an  abfokne  neccfli'y, 
avoid  taking  off  L^rgc  boughsas  niuclias 
poíTible.  And,  I.  If  ih?  bough  be  fmall, 
cut  it  fmooth,  clofe,  and  íloping.  i-  lí^i 
th«  branch  be  large,  and  the  cree  oíd,  cut 
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TT  ofF  at  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ftem.  tula,  ínto  a  fmaíl  new  pot ;  pour  11  pon 

^.  If  tbe  tree  grovvcrooked,  cutítoffat  it  two  or  three  ounces  of  fyh'n  of  fali, 

ihe  crook  íloping  upward,  and  nurfe  up  and  a  beautiíul  hlue  colour  will  immedi- 

one  of  thc  moít  promifing  íhoots  for  a  ately  appear.  Let  the  matler  be  noW  well 

new  Item.    4.  If  the  tree  grow  top-*  ílirred,  then  luffered  to  reft  for  a  night ; 

heavy,  its  hiad  miift  be  üghtened,  and  aftcrwarcis  thoroughiy  edulcórale  it  by 

ihat  1)V  thinning  the  boughs  that  grow  repeated  aftufions  of  rain-water,  allovving 

out  cf  ihe  main  branches,    But  jf  you  a  proper  rime  for  the  precipítate  to  fuh- 

would  havethen»  fpring,  ruboíFthe  buds,  fide  j  and  being  drained  in  a  linen- 

and  íhroiid  up  the  fide-lhoóts.    5.   If  ftrainer,  and  gtntly  dried,  it  at  laít  he- 

the  fide-bough  ftill  break  out,  and  the  comts  the  pignicnt  called  pruífian  bine, 

top  be  able  to  fuftain  itfelf,  give  the  of  an  exqnifite  colour.    See  the  articles 

boughs  that  put  forth  in  fpring  a  prun-  Colour,  Painting,  Blue,  &fr. 

ing  after  Midfummer,   cuiiing   them  PRYTANEÜjM,  Trfi/Wfo/,  ingrccianan- 

clofe.  tiquity,  a   Jarge  building  in  Alhens, 

PRUNÜS,  the  PLUM  TKEE,  in  botany.  where  the  councíi  of  tSe  pry tañes  aíTem- 

See  the  anide  Plum-tre£.  bled,  and  whére  thofe,  whp  had  renrieisd 

PRüRITUS,  or  Prurigo,  among  phy«  any  fignal  fervice  to  the  commonweshh, 

ficians,  denotes  an    itching   feníation*  were  maintained  at  the  public  expence, 

See  the  article  Itch.  See  the  next  article. 

PRUSSIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  fituated  PRYTANES,  nfvlavut:,  ín  grccían  anti- 

OB  the  coaft  of  the  Baleic  fea;  and  divid-  quity,  were  the  prefidents  of  thefenate, 

cd  into  regal  and  ducal  PruíTia,  the  firft  whofe  authoiity  confifted  chiefíy  in  af- 

fubje61  to  Poland,  and  the  laít  to  the  king  fembling  the  íenate;  which,  for  the  moft 

ofPruífn.  part,  was  done  once  every  day. 

PRÜSSIAN  BLUE,  among  paínters,  Sfr.  The  fenate  confilted  of  fivc  hundred,  fifty 

an  animal-colour,  prepared  thus  :  lakeof  fenators  being  elei^ed  om  of  each  tribe  ; 

crude  tartar  and  nitre,  each  four  ounces  j  after  which,  lots  were  caft,  to  determine 

pulverize  and  mix  them  together,  and  in  what  order  the  fenators  of  each  tribe 

by  decrepitation,  bring  them  to  a  fixed  fliould  prefide,  which  ihey  did  by  turns, 

falt^  which  being  powdered  hot,  add  to  and  during  their  piefidcntíliip  were  call- 

it  four  ounces  ot  thoroughiy  dried  ox-  ed  pryt3oes.>»^fíovvever,  ail  the  fifty  pry- 

blood,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  :  calcine  lañes  of  the  tribes  did  not  govern  all  at 

the  mixture  in  a  clofe  crucible,  whereof  once,  but  ten  at  a  time,  'l'Íís.  for  feven 

it  may  fill  two  thirds  ;  then  lighriy  grind  '  daysj  and  after  thirty  five  days,  another 

the  matter  in  a  mortar,  and  thiow  it  hot  tribe  carne  into  play,  and  preíided  for 

into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  }  boil  other  five  woeks ;  and  fo  of  the  reft, 

them  together  for  balf  an  hour,  and  af-  PSADÜRIA,  a  clafs  of  coarfer  ítones,  of  a 

terwards,  ftraining  ofF  the  liquor,  waíh  laxer  texture,  not  laminated,  but  fplitringj 

the  remaining  black  fiiblUoce  with  frefli  .     with  equal  ealc  in  all  direflions.  Of  this 

water,  and  ílrain  as  befure,  coniinuing  to  clafs  tbere  are  two  genera,   i.  Pfaduria, 

do  this  till  the  water  poured  off  becomes  confiíting  of  puré  cryftal  and  fpar,  with- 

infipidi  put  the  feveral  liquors  together,  out  any  admixture  of  heterogeneous  par- 

and  evapórate   them   to  two  quaits.  ticles,  and  containing  feven  different  fpe- 

Next,  diíTolve  an  ounce  of  green  vitriol,  cies.  2.  Impure  pfaduria,  confiíting  of 

fiiíl  calcined  to  whitenefs,  in  fix  ounces  fpany,  cryítalline,  and  talcy  particics, 

of  rain-water,  and  ifiltre  the  íbkition  :  and  containing  fix  diíFerent  fpecies. 

dilfulve  alio  half  a  pound  of  crude  akim  PSALM,  ^xi^/x^,  a  divine  foi:^  or  hynm  j 

in  two  quarts  of  boiling  vvater^  and  add  but  chiefly  apprópriated  to  ihe  hundred 

this  to  the  folution  of  vitriol,  taken  hot  and  fifty  Pfalms  of  David,  a  cononica.i 

from  the  fire,  pouring  to  them  likewife  book  of  the  0¡d  Tcílament. 

the  firít  lixivium,  whilít  thoroughiy  hot,  Moft  of  the  Pfalms  have  a  particular  title, 

in  a  large  veíFel ;  a  great  ebullition  and  fignifying  either  the  ñame  of  the  author, 

a  green  colour  will  imraediately  enfue;  the  perfon  who  was  to  fet  it  to  mufic  or 

whílít  this  ebullition  continúes,  pour  the  fing  it,  the  inítrument  that  was  to  be 

mixture  out  of  one  veííel  into  another,  ufed,  or  the  fubjeót  and  occafion  of  it. 

«nd  afterwardf  Ut  it  reft  ;  then  ftiliin  the  Somehave  imsgined,  ihat  Dayid  was  ibe 

liííuor  through  a  Wntt^  cloth,  and  let  the  fole  author  of  the  Book  of  Pí'alms  j  bnt 

m^itter  or  pígroení  l  emain  in  the  ftrainer,  the  tilles  of  many  of  them  piove  the 

i'i  om  whence  put  iíj  with  a  wcoden  fpa-  contrary,  as  Pfhlm  xix,  which  apj  ta''» 
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to  ha  ve  been  written  by  Mofes.  Many 
of  the  Pí'alms  are  infcribed  wiih  the  ñames 
Korah,  Jeduíhun,  &c.  from  the  peifons 
who  were  to  fing  them.  Pfalm  Ixxü.  and 
cxxvü.  are  under  tlie  nanie  of  Solomon  ; 
the  formen  being  compoíéd  by  David  for 
the  ufe  of  his  fon,  and  the  latter  being 
probably  compofed  by  Solomon  himfelf. 
The  authority  and  canonicalnefs  of  the 
Book  of  pfalms  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged,  bolh  by  jews  and  chriftians. 
Ilowever,  npthing  can  be  a  greater  ar- 
gument  of  irs  obfciirity  than  tbe  grcat 
rumber  of  commentaries  upon  ihcm. 
Ciernhold,  one  of  the  grooms  of  theprivy- 
chamber  to  kind  Edward  VI.  fet  about 
a  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  into  cnglilh 
jnetre ;  but  h-j  only  went  through  thirty- 
feven  of  them,  the  rti\  being  foon  after 
done  by  Hopkinsand  others.  This  tranf- 
lation V  at  fírfi  difcountenanced  by  ma- 
ny of  the  clergy,  who  looked  upon  it  as 
done  in  oppofition  to  the  praílice  of 
cbanting  the  Pfalms  in  caihedrals  $  and 
indeed,  fays  Broughton,  the  ufe  of  thefe 
íinging  Píaims  h  rather  connived  at  than 
allcwed  }  fince  no  one  could  evcr  difco- 
ver  any  authority  for  It,  either  from  the 
crown  or  convocatíon. 
PSALMODY,  ^a^^fxxhu,  the  art  or  a^  of 
íinging  pfalms.  See  the  preceding  ar- 
ticlcr 

Pfalmody  was  always  .efteemed  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  devotion,  and  ufually 
performed  in  the  ftanding  poHure ;  and 
as  to  the  manner  of  pronunciaiion,  the 
plain  fong  was  fometimes  ufed,  being  a 
gentle  infle¿\ion  of  the  voice,  not  much 
,  tíifferent  froro  reading,  like  the  chant  in 
pur  catherals:  at  oiher  times  more  arti- 
ficial compofitions  were  ufed,  like  oui' 
anthems. 

As  to  the  perfons  concerned  ín  fmging, 
fometimes  a  íingle  períon  fung  alone  ; 
fometimes  the  whole  afíembly  joined  to- 
gether,  which  was  the  moft  antient  and 
general  praflice.  At  other  times  the 
pfalms  were  fung  alternately,  the  con- 
gregatioA  dividing  themfelves  into  two 
parts,  and  fmging  verfe  about,  in  their 
turns.  There  was  alfo  a  fourth  way  of 
fmging,  pretty  conimon  in  the  IVth  cen- 
tury,  which  was,  when  a  fingie  perfon 
began  the  verfe,  and  the  people  joined 
with  him  in  theclofe  :  this  was  often  uf- 
ed for  variety,  ín  the  fame  feryice  with 
altérnate  pfalmody. 

The  ufe  of  mufical  ínftrumpnts,  in  the 
fjiiging  of  pfalms,  feems  to  be  as  aniien^ 
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as  pfalmody  ítfelf  5  the  firft  pfalm  we 
read  of,  being  fung  to  the  timbrel,  qjiz, 
that  of  Mofes  and  Miriam,  after  the  de 
üverance  of  the  Ifraelites  fromEgyptj 
and  afterwards,  mufical  ínftrumenis  were 
in  conftant  ufe  in  the  temple  of  Jerufa- 
lem.    When  the  ufe  of  organs  was  in- 
iroduced  into  the  chriftian  church,  isnot 
certainly  known  ;  but  -we  find  about  the 
year  6,60,  that  Conftantine  Copronymus, 
emperor  of  Conftantinople,  fent  a  prefent 
of  an  organ  to  Peptn  king  of  France, 
PSALTER,  4«^1n/>wy,  the  fame  with  ti  c 
Book  of  Pfalms.  See  th§  article  Psalm, 
Among  the  relígious,  ¡h  the  popiíh  coun- 
tries,  the  term  pfalter  is  alfo  given  to  j 
large  chapelet  or  rofary,  confiíting  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  beads,  according  to  the 
number  of  pfalms  in  the  pfalter, 
PSALTERY,  4^aA7«pi:y,'a  mufical  inílni- 
ment,  much  in  ufe  amon^  jhe  antieoi 
I^ebrews,  who  called  it  nebel. 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  prccifc 
form  of  the  antient  pfaltery.  Thatnow 
in  ufe  is  a  fíat  inftrument,  in  foimof  a 
trapezium,  or  triangle  truncated  at  lop: 
ít  is  ftrung  with  thirteen  wirc-choidt,  fet 
to  unifon  oy  oftave,  and  mounted  on  two 
bridges,  on  the  two  fides :  it  is  ftruck 
with  a  pleílrum,  or  little  iron-rod,  and 
fometimes  with  a  crpoked  ftick.  lu 
cheft  or  body  refembles  that  of  a  fpinei, 
PSEUDO,  from  4£yí<^,  a  greek  térra  ufíd 
in  the  compofition  of  many  words,  to 
denote  falfe,  or  fpurious ;  as  the  pfeudo- 
acacia,  or  baftard-acacja  j  pícudo-fiima* 
ria,  or  ba(^ard*fiimitory  í  pfcudo-rut3, 
or  baftard-rue,  &c.    See  íhe  articlej 
Robinia,  FuMiTpRY,  and  Rué. 
We  alfo  fay  a  pfeudo-apoftle,  or  falfe 
apoftle  j  a  pfeudo-prophet,  or  fajfe  pro: 
phet,         See  the  anides  Apostle, 
Prophet,  &c. 
PsEUDO-DiPTERE,  in  antient  architefíure. 

See  the  article  t)iPTERE. 
PSEUDONYMUS,  ^íi/íaT^a©-^  among 
critics,  an  author  who  publiíhes  a  bcck 
under  a  falfe  or  feigned  ñame,  as  crypio- 
nyraus  is  given  to  him  vyho  publflics  cnt 
under  a  difguifed  ñame,  and  anonymoui 
to  him  who  publifties  wilhout  any  ñame 
at  all. 

PSEUDO-STELLA,  any  kindofmel^r, 
newly  appearing  in  the  beayens,  and  rC" 
fembling  a  ftar. 

PSIDIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ice 
fandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  tb; 
floweí*  whereof  confiíls  of  five  oval,  "con- 
cave,  and  patent  petáis ;  and  its  fruit  \\ 
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a  very  large  unílocular  berry,  coniain- 
ing  a  great  number  of  very  fmall  fceds. 
PSILOTHRON,  in  medicine,  the  fama 

with  depilatory.    See  Depilatory. 
PSITTACUS,  the  parrot,  in  oinitho- 
■  logy.   See  the  article  Parrot. 
PSOAS,  in  anatoiny,  the  ñame  of  two 
murcies,'  díílinguiílied  by  the  cpitbets 
magnus  and  parvus.   The  pfoas  magniis 
is  one  of  the  flexor-mufcles  of  the  thigh, 
and  arifes  from  the  firft,  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  vertebras  of  the  loins.  The 
pfoas  parvus  is  one  of  the  flexor- raufcles 
pf  the  loins,  which  arifes  by  a  ílcnder 
tendón  from  the  os  pubis,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  ilium  5  and  is  inferted  into 
the  fide  of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  loins ; 
it  is  ofien  wanting,  and  wben  found,  its 
office  ¡s  to  afíift  the  quadratus  in  elevat- 
ing  the  olTa  innominata,  efpecially  when 
we  lie  down. 
jPSORA,  4a'pa,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 

the  itch.    5ee  the  article  Itch. 
PSORALTA,  the  ITCH  tree,  in  botany, 
agenusof  the  diadelphia-decandria  clafs 
of  plants,  wijh  a  papilíonaceous  flower ; 
and  ihefruit  is  a  pod,  of  the  length  of  the 
cup,  and  contains  only  one  kidney- 
íhaped  feed. 
PSOROPHTHALMIA,  a 
fcurfy  eruption  of  the  cye  browí,  aitend- 
ed  with  an  itching  of  the  part. 
|>SYCHOLOGV,  4w?^«)"«>»  that  branch 
of  anthropology  which  treats  of  the  foul, 
its  faculties,  paífions,  ^e.    See  Soul, 
Faculty,  Passions,  (^c, 
PSYCHOMANCY,  4w/^«y7i'*,,  a  kind 
of  divination,  performed  by  raiGng  the 
fouls  of  perfons  deceafed.   See  the  article 
Divination. 
PSYCHROMETER,  an  inftrument  for 
meafuring  ihe  degrees  of  coldnefs  or  heat 
in  the  air,  and  more  ufually  callcd  ther- 
mometer.  .  See  Thermometer. 
PSYLLIUM,  FLEü-wORT,  in  botany,  is 
comprehended  by  Linn^eus  among  the 
plantains.    See  pl.  CCVIII.  fig.  4.  and 
the  article  Plantain. 
The  feeds  of  pfyllium  are  recommended 
in  the  dyfentery,  and  corrofion  of  the  in- 
teftines.    See  the  article  Dysentery. 
PTARMICA,  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
proper  to  ty^cilt  fneeaiing,  and  othervvife 
called  fternutatories*    ¿ee  the  article 
Sternutatory. 
fTAi^MiCA,  sf4EEZE->voRT,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  íyngenefia-polygamia-fuper- 
íiua  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flower 
whereof  is  radiated,  and  the  peculiar  her- 
jnaphrodi^e  pn€§  of  a  funnel-lliaye,  ^\^^ 


a  patulous  quinquifid  limb ;  the  ílamína 
are  five  capillary  very  íhort  filaments  | 
and  the  leeds,  one  of  which  fucceeds  each 
hermaphrodite  flower,  are  contained  in 
the  cup.  See  píate  CCVIII.  fig,  5. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  fometimes 
ufed  in  fallad;  and  when  dricd,  and  re- 
duced  ro  powder,  they  make  a  good  fter- 
nutatory. 

PTELEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  te- 
trandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  whereof  confifts  of  four  lanceolat- 
ed,  plañe,  patent  petáis  ;  and  its  fruit  is 
a  circular  membrane,  placed  perpendicu- 
larly  with  a  cavity  in  the  middle,  con^ 
taining  a  íingle  feed. 

PTERARIA,  in  the  hiílory  of  ínfeas,  a 
ñame  given  to  that  feries  of  infeíls, 
which  have  wings.  See  Insect. 
Of  the  infeéís  of  this  feries,  fome  have 
only  two  wings,  others  have  four ;  they 
are  henee  naturally  arranged  into  the  two 
orders  of  the  díptera  and  the  tetraptera. 
See  Díptera  and  Tetraptera. 

PTERIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryp- 
togamia-filicqm  clafs  of  plants,  in  which 
the  fruflifications  are  difpofed  in  form  ©f 
a  line,  furrounding  the  edges  of  the  lower 
fide  of  the  leaves. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  female  fern 
and  the  rough  fpleenwort. 

PTEROPHORI,  Wl£p5<i)opoí,  in  román  an- 
tiquity,  the  meíTengers,  orcouriers,  who 
brought  tidings  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
or  the  like  ;  fo  called  from  their  carrying 
wings  on  the  points  of  their  pikes. 

PTERYGIÜM,  infurgery,  the  fame  with 
pannus  or  unguis,    See  Unguis. 

PTERYGOIDE,  fomething  refemblíng  a 
wing  5  from  a  refemblance  to  which, 
four  apophyfes  or  procefles  of  the  os  fphe- 
noides  have  been  called  pterygoide.  See 
the  article  Sphknoides. 

PTERYGOID-ffiUS,  in  anatomy,  the 
ñame  of  two  mufcles  of  the  lower  ¡aw, 
one  internal  and  the  other  external.  The 
internal  pterygoidaeus-mufcle  has  its  ori- 
gin  ín  the  cavity  of  the  ptei7goide  pro- 
cefs,  and  its  termination  is  m  the  interior 
and  lower  fuperficies  of  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  The  external  pterygoidseus  arifcsí 
from  the  exterior  lamina  of  ihe  fame  pro- 
cefs,  and  terminales  a  little-  above  the  ¡n- 
fertion  of  the  other. 

There  are,  alfo  feveral  pairs  of  mufcks  of 
the  pharynx  and  uvula,  as  the  pterygo- 
pharyngaeus,  and  pterygo-ftaphylinus, 
which  have  got  their  ñames  from  being 
connefted  by  the  fame  procefs.  The  pte- 
♦   fyg9-ftaj)hylin\is  apfps  ffpm  the  upper 
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part  of  ths  faid  procefs,  and  dtfcending  heaven,  or  the  blifsful  abodc  of  departid 

betOveen  irs  two  lamellat,  turns  back  its  fouls. 

tendón  over  ihe  thin  apophyíis  of  the  inte-  It  would  fcarce  have  been  worth  whüe  lo 
rior  lamella,  as  overa  pulley,  to  ihc  an-  have  faid  fo  much  about  fo  abfutd  an  hv. 
terior  part  of  the  membrane  of  the  palate,  potheíis,  as  this  ís  now  well  known  to  be 
into  which  it  is  inferted,  and  ferves  to  vvere  it  not  that  there  are  ftill  numcrou! 
draw  the  uvula  downwards  and  for-  retaincrs  thereto,  who  endeavour  very 
wai  ds.  zealoufly  to  defend  the  fame,  and  that  for 
PTISAN,  wliíTítvf,,  fs  properly  barley  de-  two  reafons  piincipaüy^  fy/a.  becaufe  ihe 
corticated,  or  dcprived  oF  its  hulls,  by  earth  is apparently  fixed  in  thecenterof 
beating  in  a  mortar»  as  was  the  antient  the  world,  and  the  fiin  and  ílars  feein  lo 
praftice :  though  the  cooling  potion,  move  about  it  daily;  and  alio  becaufc 
obtained  by  boiling  fuch  barley  m  wa-  the  fcripturc  aíTetts  the  ftability  of  the 
ter,  and  afterwards  fweetening  the  liquor  earth,  the  nioiion  of  the  fun,  (^c,  But 
with  liquorice  root,  is  what  at  prefent  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  oc- 
goes  by  the  ñame  of  ptifan  ;  and  to  ren-  cafions  all  thefe  appearances,  v/e  have 
der  ¡t  laxative,  Tome  add  a  little  fena,  or  abundantly  proved  under  the  anides 
other  herbsof  the  fame intention.  Djvalnal  and  Cofernican. 
PTOLEMAIC,  or  Ptolem^an  Jyftem  And  as  lo  the  argument  drawn  from 
pf  aftronomy^  is  that  invented  by  Claudi-  fcripture,  as  it  was  never  intended  foran 
US  FtolemseuR,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  inftiiution  uf  aítronomy  and  philofophy, 
and  mathematician  ofPelufium,  inEgypt,  fo  nothing  in  it  is  to  be  underftoodas 
who  lived  in  ihe  beginning  of  the  lid  ftri£\ly  or  pofitively  aflerted  in  relation 
centüry  of  the  chriftian  aera.  thereto  j  but  only  as  fpoken  agreeably  lo 
This  hypothefes  ruppofes  the  earth  im-  the  common  phrafe,  or  vulgar  notíon  of 
moveabíy  fixed  in  the  center,  not  of  the  things  5  and  ihus  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  him- 
world  only,  but  alfo  of  the  univerfe  :  felf  would  always  fay,  thft^fun  nfep,  fets, 
and  that  the  í'un,  the  moon,  the  pía-  Gfr.  though  he  well  ícnew  it  was  juft  tlic 
nets,  and  Ilars  all  move  about  it,  from  revcrfe  in  fa¿l ;  fince  there  are  divcrs  phi. 
cali  to  weft,  once  in  twenty-four  hour?,-  nomena  of  ihe  heavenly  bodies  altogeihef 
in  the  order  following,  <z;/a:.  the  moon  inconfiftent  with,  and,  in  fome  things, 
cext  to  the  earth,  then  mercury,  venus,  cxaólly  contrad>61ory  to  fuch  an  hypothc* 
the  fun,  mai"s,  jupitcr,  fatiirn,  the  fixed  fis,  as  has  been  íhewn  by  the  arguments 
Itars,  the  firft  and  fecond  cryftalline  hea-  adduced  to  provethe  truth  of  the  copcrni' 
vcns,  and  above  all  the  fiílion  of  their  can  fy ítem.    Sec  Copernican. 
primum  mobile.     See  píate  CCXIV,  PTVALISM,  crlyaX  ít/uí^,  in  medicine, 
fig.  ».    See  alfo  Moon,  É^r.  a  falivation,  or  frequent  and  copious  difi 
This  fyftem  or  hypolhefis  was  firft  ínvent-  charge  of  faliva.    See  Salivation, 
cd,  and  adlíered  lo,  chitfly  becaufe  it  PUBERTY,  pubcrtas^  among  civilians, 
feemed  lo  correfpond  with  the  fenfible  the  age  wherein  a  perfon  is  capablc 
appearances  of  the  celeftial   motion?.  of  procreation,  or  begetring  children. 
Thty  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  mo-  "Boys  arrive  at  puberty  at  fourteen  years 
tions  which  thofe  bodies  appcared  to  of  age,  and  gírls  at  twelve:  eighteen 
.  have,  were  fuch  as  tfcey  truly  and  really  years  of  age  is  accounted  full  puberty. 
perfprm'edi  and  not  dreaming  of  any  The  natural  ftatfe  of  mankind,  after  pu- 
motion  in  the  earth,  ñor  bt-ing  apprized  berty,  laysM*  Büffon,  is  that  of  rasiri- 
cf  thtí  ditlinólion  of  abfolute  and  relative  age,  wherein  they  may  make  ufe  of  the 
or  apparent  motion,  they  could  not  make  new  f-iculties  they  have  obtained,  by  ar- 
a  pvopcr  ¡«idgment  of  fuch  matters  ;  but  riving  at  nuberty  5  a  líate' which  wiíl  be» 
were  under  a  ntfCffiiry  of  being  miíled  by  come  painftil,  and  may  even  Ibmeiimts 
théir  fenfes,  for  want  of  the  afliftances  we  be  fatal,  if  celibacy  be  •bltinately  peifift. 
;iow  enjoy.  ed  in.    The  loo  long  continuance  of  the 
li  is  ealy  to  obferve,  they  had  no  notion  feminal  liquor  in  fhe  veífels,  formeilto 
of  any  othcr  fyftem  but  our  cwn,  ñor  of  contain  it,  may  produce  diforders  inei- 
any  othér  world  but  the  earth  on  which  ther  fex,  or  at  leaft  irritations  fo  violent, 
live,   They  imagined  that  all  the  fix-  that  the  united  forcé  of  reaíon  and  reli- 
ad ftars  were  contained  in  one  concave  gion  will  fcarcely  be  fufficient  to  enablc 
fphere,  and  that  the  prim\im  mobile  was  him  to  refift  thofe  impetuous  paíTions, 
circumfcribed  by  the  empyrea)  heaven,  of  which  render  man  like  the  beafts,  who 
a  cubic  forni,  which  tht^  íuppoíed  ío  be  aye  J'ui  ¡pps    and    head-ilrong,  when 
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ibeyfeel  the  forcé -of  thefe  impreíTions.  pf^wínglef!?  infeas,  withr  fewer  than  íi.^ 

f  he  extreme  eñtSi  of  this  irntition  in  pair  of  Ugs.    The  body  is  fliort  and" 

women  is  vvhat  pbyficiíírs  ci!l  ihe  furoi*  ro!itia¡ni5  the  í.jü  ¡s  ciüokcd  and  forked  j. 

uterinus  \  but  the  mere  forcé  of  n:iture  the  legs  are  threc  pairs,  and  lerve  oniy 

alone  feldom  pTOv-iuces  thofe  fatal  oaflions  tor  walking}  and  the  eyes  are  t\Yo,  but 

that  fpnng.  ^^'^^  ^^^'^  dilbrder.    S::e  ihe  each  compoíéd  of  eíght  ItflTcr  enes.  . 

artide  Furor  UTERINUS,         ^  ^  The  piictrons  are  extremely  numerous, 

An  oppofite  confli:ution  of  body  ís  infi-  living  on  ihe  young  branches  of  crees  and 

nitely  more  common  amongft  women  j  phntsj  and  cften  found  in  fuch  clufters, 

the  greatsft  parí  of  them  are  naturally  as  vvholly  to  cover  ihem  :  tbey  are  ufu- 

cold,  or  more  or  lefs  tranquil  under  this  ally  denomínated  froin  ihe  trces  and 

n.ilTion :  there  are  alfo  men  who  continué  places  wfaere  they  are  found  ;  there  be- 

chafte  wiihout  the  leaíl  difficulty  5  and  ing  ícarce  a  vegetable,  either  in  the  nelds 

he  cbferves,  that  he  has  known  lome,  wh^  or  gardens,  that  has  not »-  peculiar  fpecies 

have  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health,  and  of  pucerori  to  feed  on  its  juices. 

have  arrived  to  a  coníiderable  age,  with-  PUDENDA,  the  parís  of  generation  in 

out  being  prompted  by  nature  to  gratify  both  fexes.    See  Genera.tion, 

this  paífion  in  any  manner  whatfoever.  PÜERILITY,  in  difcourfe,  <is  defined  by 

PUBES,  among  anatomifts,  &c,  denofes  Longinus,  to  be  a  thought,  whicb,  by  be- 

the  middie  part  of  thfe  hypogaftric  región  ing  too  far-feiched,  heconies  ñn  and  in- 

oftlie  abdomen,  lying  betvveen  the  two  fipid.    Puerility,  he  adds,  is  the  com- 

inguina  or  gróins.    See  Abdomen.  mon  fault  of  thofe  who  affeíl  to  fay  no- 

In  aduUs,  the  pubes  is  more  oi'  lefs  pro-  thing  but  what  is  briliiaiu  and  extraor- 

tuberant,  and  covered  with  hair  j  the  ap-  dlnary. 

pearancc  of  which  is  the  firíl  fign  of  pu-  PUGIL,  pugillus,  ín  phyííc,  &c,  fuch  n 

berty.   See  the  preceding  articíe.  quantity  offiowers,  íeeds,  or  Hie  like, 

The  pubes  ís  that  part  of  the  abdomen  as  may  be  taken  up  bttween  the  thumb 

which  furrounds,  in  a  great  meafure,  and  two  fore-fingers. 

thepailsof  gencration.    See  the  anide  It  is  efteemed  10  be  the  eighth  partof  the 

GeneraTION.  manipule  or  handfuL 

The  os  pubis  is  one  of  the  ihree  offa  in-  PUISNE,  or  Puny,  in  law,  one  youngef- 

nominata.    See  Innowinata.  born.    It  is  not  only  applitd  to  the  fc- 

The  foramen  of  this  boneis  remarkable,  cond,  third,  founh,  Éff.  child,  with  ix^ 

as  being  the  largeft  of  al)  the  foramina  gard  to  ihe  firli-born  j  but  to  the  third, 

of  the  bones  j  it  makes  room  for  the  paf-  with  regard  to  the  fecond,  ^e.  The  hit 

fage  of  two  mufdes  of  the  thígh,  and  the  of  all  is  callcd  cadet. 

crural  art^ries  and  veins.    In  women,  It  is  alfo  appHed  to  a  ¡udge,  orcoonfel- 

theos  pubis  is  much  fmaller,  and  placed  lor,  who  is  in  fome  rcfpe6l  inferior  to  an- 

at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  other  bones  othcr. 

iha'n  in  men ;  and  the  angle  between  it  PULEX,  the  Flea,  in  zooJdgy,    See  the 

and  the  ilbhium,  is  alfo  larger  ín  propor-  article  Flea. 

tion  in  females  ;  a  circumftance  very  fa-  WhLEY ^  Jrocbleat  in  mechanics,  one  of 

vourable  not  only  to  the  geftation  of  the  the  mechanical  powers,  called  by  feamen 

foetus,  but  Itkewife  to  its  exclufion.  See  a  tackle.    See  Tackle  and  PowER, 

the  anieles  Foetus  and  Delivery.  When  a  liitle  wheel,  commoníy  called  a 

PUBLICAN,  publkanus,  among  the  Ro-  ílieave,  or  íheever,  is  fo  fixed  in  a  box  or 

mans,  one  who  farmed  the  taxes  and  block,  as  to  be  moveable  round  a  center- 

public  revenues.  pin,  paíTing  ihro'  it,  fuch  an  inHrument 

PüBLICATION,  fubUcatio,  the  aft  of  is  called  a  pulicy.    See  piale  CCXV. 

making  a  thing  knowu  to  the  world^  3.    And  fometimes,  though  impro- 

the  lame  with  promulgation.  perly,  a  box  or  block  with  leveral  íhee- 

By  the  canons,  pnblication  is  to  be  made  vers  in  it,  isalfo  called  a  pulley,  as  that 

ot  the  banns  of  matrimony,  ihree  limes  reprefcnted  ibid,  n**  1.    The  firft  of 

bcfore  the  cercmony  can  be  folemnized,  thefe  i?,  by  workmen,  called  a  fnatch- 

without  fpecial  licence  to  ihecontrary.  blork. 

PUCELLAOE,  puceUaqium,   or  fucila-  A  rope  going  round  one  rr  moie  pullies, 

gluífiy  denotes  the  ílaie  of  virginity,    See  in  order  to  raife  a  weight.^is  called  the 

the  article  ViRGiNiT Y,  running-rope  i  and  wl  en'í'bbrk  and  its 

PUCEllON,  podara,  in  zoologyjj.  a  gsnus  íheevers  is  fo  fixed,  that  whiill  it  lemains 

im- 
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ímmoveable,  another  block  and  íheevers 
rifes,  w^h  the  weigiit  hanging  at  it,  fuch 
a  machine  is  callea  a  pair  of  blocks. 
If  ADBE  n»  I.)  be  a  pulley, 

upon  which  hang  the  weights  P,  W5 
then,  fince  the  neareíl  diftances  of  the 
ílrings  A  P,  and  B  W,  from  the  center 
of  moiion  C,  are  A  C  and  B  C,  the  pul- 
ley  will  be  reduced  to the  lever  oí  ballance, 
A  B,  with  refpefl  to  its  power  j  ánd  from 
thence  it  appeai  s,  that  fince  A  C  :=:  B  C, 
we  íhall  always  have  P~W,  foran  equi- 
librum  5  and,  therefore,  no  advantage 
xn  raifing  a  weight,  &c.  can  be  had  from 
a  fingle  pulley,  In  a  comhination  of  tv-vo 
pullies,  A  B,  and  D  F  E  G  (/¿/W.  n<>  4.) 
the  power  is  doubled  ;  for  the  puliey 
DFEG  is  reducible  to  the  lever  E  D, 
which  muft  be  confidered  as  fixed  in  the 
point  E,  to  the  immovable  ftring  HE  ; 
and  the  power  afting  at  D,  ¡s  eqnal  to 
P  5  and  the  weight  W,  is  fuftained  from 
fhe  center  C,  of  the  pul  ley  j  bwt  P  :  W 
:  :  CE :  D E 5  therefore,  fince  DE=:2CE, 
ítis  WzzaP,  orP~ÍW. 
From  whathas  been  faid,  wemay  deduce 
the  following  rule,  to  know  the  advan-. 
tage  to  be  gained  by  a  pair  of  blocks,  let 
their  number  of  pulleys  and  flicevers  be 
what  they  will,  'viz.  as  1  is  tothe  num- 
ber ofropes,  or  of  the  parts  of  the  rope, 
applied  to  the  Jower  pulleys,  fo  is  the 
weight  to  the  power.  Thus,  it  is  eví- 
dent,  that  in  n°  i.  one  pound  fuftains 
only  a  weight  of  one  pound  ;  in  n^  4. 
2  pound  fuítains  a  weight  of  a  pounds  5 
in  5.  a  weight  of  5  pounds  5  and  in 
6,  7,  and  8,  i  pound  raifes  4  and 
6  pounds.  However,  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  thaf:ttie  above  rule  is  only  ap- 
plicable  where  the  lower  pulleys  rife  alto- 
gether  fn  one  block,  along  with  the 
weight  5  for  when  they  aól  upon  one  an- 
other, and  the  weight  is  only  faftened  to 
the  lowermoft,  the  forcé  of  the  power  is 
doubled  by  each  pulley  :  thus,  in  n^  10. 
a  power  equal  to  i  pound,  will  fuílain  16 
pounds,  by  means  of  four  pulleys  ;  be- 
caufe  1X2X2X2x2— 16,  Ágain,  in  the 
combination  of  pulleys,  reprefented  in 
píate CCXIV.  fig.  3.  n°  i.  if  the  power 
at  A  be  I,  that  at  B  is  3,  and  at  D 
37.  And  with  the  combination,  ibii/, 
n^  1.  which  confifts  of  20  íheevers,  five 
on  each  pin,  one  man  may  raife  a  ton 
weight, 

The  forcé  of  the  pulley  may  álfo  be  ea- 
fily  íhcwn  by  cTomparing  the  velocities  of 
the  power  and  weight ;  for  ¡t  is  evident,  if 
the  weight  W  [íO,  be  raifed  one 
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inch,  each  ftring  HE,  D  B,  will  be 
íhortened  one  inch,  and  confequently  the 
ftring  A  P  will  be  lengthened  twoinches' 
and  fo  P  will  pafs  through  twice  the 
fpace  that  W  does,  in  the  fametime; 
confequently  the  tackle  of  pulley,  ¡n  the 
form  of  n°  5.  will  increafe  the  power 
five  times;  and  that  of  fig,  7,  and 8, 
will  increafe  it  fix  times. 
In  the  difpofition  of  pulley  according  (q 
n°  10.  it  is  plain,  fince  each  pulley  has 
a  fixed  rope,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
levei'  of  the  fecond  fort,  and  fo  will  double 
the  power  of  the  foreging  pulley  j  and 
fo  four  pulleys  will  increafe  the  power 
fixteen  times. 

Though  the  laft-mentioned  form  beof  the 
greateft  forcé  from  the  fame  number  of 
pulleys  ;  yet,  if  we  confider  the  fimpHcj. 
ty,  forcé,  and  conveniency  of  the  tackle 
of  pulley  altogether,  none  is  fuperiorto 
that  cf  the  form  of  n''  9.  where  the  up. 
permoft  pulley  is  fixed,  and  each  has  a 
rope  annexed  to  the  weight ;  its  powei  is 
therefore  thus  eftimated  :  when  the  weight 
W,  is  raifed  one  inch  the  rope  A  B  wiH 
be  lengthened  as  much  5  and  fo  the  pulley 
C  will  defcend  one  inch,  by  which 
means  the  rope  C  D  will  be  lengthened 
two  inches,  and  one  by  the  riling  of  the 
weight  W  5  wherefore  the  pulley  E,  will 
defcend  three  inches ;  and  thus  the  rope 
E  P,  will  be  lengthened  fix  inches  by  that 
means  (ruiz.  three  on  each  fidc)  alfo,  the 
rifing  of  the  weight  will  caufe  it  to 
Jengthen  one  inch  more,  fo  that  the  power 
P,  goes  through  feven  inches,  while  the 
weight  W,  rifes  one  :  therefore,  P  :  W 
:  :  I  :  7.  Ajid  thus  you  proceed  for  any 
other  number. 

PULMO,  the  LUNGS,  ín  a«iatomy.  Sec 
the  article  Lungs. 

PuLMO  MARIN  US,  otSEA-LUNGS,  anaiTie 
given  by  fome  naturalifts  to  a  fpecies  of 
medufa,  whi<^h  feems  a  mere  lump  of 
whitiíh  femi-pellucid  jelly.  See  ihe  ar- 
ticle Medusa. 

It  is  found  in  great  abundance,  floating 
on  the  furface  cf  the  water,  about  Shep. 
pey«ifland,  in  Kent. 
PULMONARIA,  sage  of  Jerus alem, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  peniandria- 
monogynia  chfs  of  plants,  with  a  mono- 
petalous  flower  divided  into  five  obtufe 
and  ere^o-patent  fegments  at  the  limb: 
thcre  is  no  psricarpium,  the  feeds,  which 
are  four,  bcing  contained  in  the  calyx 
unaltered.  See  píate  CCVHI.  fig.  6. 
The  leaves  of  fage  of  perufalem  are  ac- 
counted  pe¿\oral  and  caídiac,  and  there- 
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tote  good  ín  all  diforders  of  tlie  lungs. 
PULMON ARY  vessels,  in  anatomy, 
are  arteries  and  veins,  which  carry  tlie 
biood  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and 
back  again  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart. 
See  the  article  Artery,  &c, 
The  pulmonary  artery  arifes  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  diftri- 
buted  only  through  the  lungs,  but  vvith 
a  vaft  numher  of  ramifications.  See  the  ' 
article  Lungs. 

The  pulmonary  vein  arifes  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  where  it  fírft  forms 
a  finus,  then  is  divided  into  four  branches, 
and  aftervvards  into  innumerable  ones, 
vrhich  are  diftributed  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  lungs, 

Pulmonary  Consumption.  See  the 
arricies  Consumption  and  Phthisis, 

PÜLP,  in  pharmacy,  the  fleíliy  and  íuccu- 
Jent  part  of  fruits,  extraí^ed  by  infufion 
orboiling,  and  paflTed  through  a  fieve. 
Some  phyficians  alfo  ufe  the  term  pulp 
for  the  fatteft,  fulleft,  and  moft  folid  part 
of  the  fl^íh  of  animáis.    See  Flesh, 

PULPIT,  pülpi/ícmj  an  elevated  place  in 
a  church,  whence  fermons  are  delivered  : 
the  french  give  the  fame  ñame  to  a  read- 
íngdeík. 

Among  the  antient  Romans,  the  term 
pulpitum  fignified  the  üage  of  a  theatre; 
or,  according  to  fome,  an  eminence  on 
the  ftage,  for  the  mu  fie  ;  or  a  fuggeílum 
whence  decía mations,  Gfir.  were  fpoke. 
PÜLSATILLA,  the  PAS(>yE-FLOWER, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polvandria- 
polygynia  clafs  cf  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  confifts  of  fix  plañe,  ere^-,  acumi- 
nated,  and  long  petáis  ;  there  is  no  peri- 
carpium  ^  the  fteds,  which  are  numerous, 
comprefled,  and  hairy,  being  diípofed  on 
an  cblong,  capitated,  and  hairy  rccep- 
tacle.    See  píate  CCXI.  fíg.  3. 

puI/ns,  in  the  animal  ccconomy, 
denotes  tiie  beating  or  throbbíng  cf  thíi 
hc?.rt  and  arferies.  See  the  articies 
Heart  ar.d  Artery. 
No  do51rine  has  bcen  irvolved  ín  more 
difiicu!ties  than  that  of  pulfts  j  fince,  in 
giving  pt  phyfiologicsl  accotiiit  of  tbeai, 
phyficinns  have  pfpcuíéd  quite  oppnfite 
lentimenís  *,  whiíft  fonie  douht  wheiher 
the  pulfc  is  owing  to  the  fyttole  or  dia- 
ftole  \  as  alfo,  wheiher  the  motion  óf  the 
heart,  and  arreries,  Ms  one  and  rhc  fame, 
for  a  m ornen t  rf  time.  Ste  the  artiUes 
SVSTOLE  and  DiASTOLE. 
With  regótrd  to  motion,  the  pulfes  me 
reckoned  only  four,  greatand  liitle,  quick. 
and  ílow.  When  quickncfj  and  pitat- 
\0l,  III, 
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nefs  ai-e  joíncd  togeiher,  it  becoines  \':tí- 
lent }  and  when  it  is  littleand  fiow,  ¡t  is 
called  a  weak  pulíe.  They  are  alio  faid 
to  be  frtquent  and  rare,  equal  and  un- 
equal ;  J)ut  thefe  are  not  tlieeíTentlHl  '¿ñ\'C^ 
tions  of  motion;  Frequency  and  quick-" 
nefs  are  often  confounded  wiih  each  other» 
A  pul  fe  is  faid  to  be  hard  or  foft,  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  artery,  according  as  it  is  tenfe, 
leniient,  and  hard,  or  flaccid,  fofr,  and 
lax  j  for  the  difpofitíon  of  the  arteries 
contribufe  greatly  to  the  changcofthe 
pulfej  wherefore  it  fometímes  happens, 
that  the  pulíe  in  both  arms  is  not  aÜke, 
which  is  very  common  in  a  hemipkxy. 
Add  to  thefe  a  convulfive  pulfe,  which 
does  not  proceed  from  the  blood,  but  from 
Ihe  íiate  of  the  artery,  and  is  known  by 
a  tremulous  fubfuhory  motion,  and  the 
artery  feems  to  be  drawn  upwards  :  this 
in  acute  fevers,  is  the  fign  of  death  j  and 
is  faid  to  be  the  pulfe  in  dying  perfons, 
which  ís  likewife  generally  unequal  and 
¡ntcrmittin^-  A  great  pulíe  íhews  a 
more  copióus  aíHux  of  the  blood  to  tr.c 
heartj  and  from  thcnce  into  the  arteiies  j 
a  littlc  pulfe,  the  contrary,     See  the  ar* 

ticleCiRCULATION. 

The  pulfes  of  perfons  diíTír  according  to 
the  largenefs  of  the  heart  and  veíftls,  the 
quantity  and  temperies  of  ihe  blood,  the 
elaftic  forcé  of  the  canals  5  as  alfo  with 
regard  to  the  fex,  age,  feafon,  air,  motion, 
food,  íleep,  watchii^gs,  and  paOions  of 
the  inind.  The  pulic  is  brger  and  more 
quick  in  men  than  in  wcmen  ;  in  the  bi- 
lious  and  fanguineo  bilious,  than  in  the 
phlegmatic  and  melarcholic.  Thofewho 
are  lean,  with  tenfe  fibres,  and  larger 
veífeis,  have  a  great^r  and  o  lironger 
pulfe,  than  thoCe  ihai  are  obefc,  with  lax 
fibres  and  fmall  veíTels  ;  whence  ihey  are 
more  heahhy,  robufl-,  and  apt  forlabour. 
In  childrcn,  the  pulfe  is  quick  and  foft  5 
in  adults,  greater  and  more  viólent.  In 
the  oíd,  it  i s  com IT! only  great,  haid,  aiid 
ílow.'  Labour,  moíion,  and  exercife  of 
the  bcdy  increafc  the  circubtion  of  ilie 
blood,  the  excrctiop<?,  and  paiticularly 
refpiraiíon  j  reft  renders  ilic  circulaiion 
ílów  and  weíikj  iiitenfe  fpcaking  incicafes 
the  circiilatior,  and  confequently  renders 
the  pulfe  iarge  and  quick.  In  watching^ 
the  pullc  is  more  evident  j  in  .fleep,  moie 
ílow  and  languid.  Afcer  drinking  hct 
things,  fuch  as  cofíVe  and  tea,  or  hot 
hath-waters,  as  well  a?  afier  ireals,  the 
pulfe  vibr^tes  inore  quick,  But  r.o'.híng 
produces  a  greater  cha^j^e  in  the  pulfe 
than  affc6l'ons  of  the  mind  ;  in  t<ríoi-  it 
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U  iinequal,  fmall,  and  contiafled  ;  in 
joy,  frequent  and  great ;  in  anger,  quick 
and  hard  ;  ¡n  fadnefs,  flow,  fmall,  deep, 
and  weak  j  and  ¡n  íntenle  ítudy,  languid 
and  weak.  With  regard  to  ihe  air,  when 
a'rer  the  predominancy  of  a  weft  or  fouth- 
wind,  ¡t  becomes  north  or  eaíi,  the  pulfe 
is  ttronger  and  larger;  as  alio  when  the 
qnickfilver  rifes  in  the  barometer.  But 
when  the  atmofphere  is  denfe,  humid, 
raíny,  with  a  long  fouth-wind ;  as  alfo 
whf  ie  the  Ufe  is  fedeniary,  the  íleep  long, 
and  ihe  feafon  autumnal,  the  pulfe  is  lan- 
guid and  fnoall,  and  the  perfpiration  de- 
creafed.  In  May  it  is  great,  and  forae- 
times  violent ;  in  the  middle  of  fummer, 
quifk  but  weak  ;  in  the  autumn,  ílow, 
foft,  and  weak  ;  in  the  winter  hard  and 
gre?ít.  A  draftic  purge  and  an  emetic 
render  the  pulfe  hard,  quick,  and  weak, 
with  lofs  of  ftrength  j  chalybeatcs,  and 
the  bark  render  it  great  and  robuft,  and 
tV.e  complexión  lively  j  volátiles  amplify 
and  increafe  the  pulfe ;  acids  and  niirous 
remedies refrgerate  the  body,  and  appeafe 
the  pulfe  ;  opiafes  and  the  likc,  render  it 
fmall  and  weak,  and  decreafe  the  elafti. 
city  of  the  folids ;  whereas  things  abound- 
íng  with  a  friendly  fulphur  increafe  the 
pulfe  ;  but  poifons  render  it  fmall,  con- 
traé\cd,  and  hard.  When  the  quantity 
of  the  bbod  ís  too  great,  bleediog  raifes 
the  pulfe. 

The  feveral  indications  of  the  pulfe  ín 
different  diforders,  may  be  feen  under  ihe 
refpe5tive  ñames  of  thefe  diléafes. 
Pulse  ¡s  alfo ufed  for  the  ftroke  with  which 
any  médium  is  afftéled  by  the  motion  of 
light,  found,  &c.  tbrough  it,  See  the 
articles  Medíum,  Light,  ^c» 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demonílrates,  that  the 
velocities  of  the  pulfes  in  an  elaftic  fluid 
médium  (whofe  elaíticity  is  proportion- 
able  to  its  denfity)  are  in  a  ratio  coiti- 
poiinded  of  half  the  ratio  of  ihe  elaftic 
forre  diríflly,  and  half  the  ratio  of  the 
dtnfity  inveríely  ;  fo  that  in  a  médium 
svhofe  elarticiiy  is  equal  lo  its  denfity, 
all  pulfes  wlll  be  cqualiy  fwift. 

Tul  SE,  legtwicfii  in  botany,  a  terin  ap- 
pÜfd  ío  all  thofe  graini  or  fteds  which  are 
gathcred  with  the  hand,  in  contradiílinc- 
ticn  to  corn,  &fr.  which  are?  reaped,  or 
mowed  :  or  it  is  thefeed  of  ihe  legumin- 
ous  kind  of  plants,  as  beans,  vttches, 
^V.  but  it  is  by  fome  ufed  for  artichokes, 
afparapus,  (i^c. 

PULSION,  the  aéí  of  driving,  or  impel- 
linjr  a  ihinjr  forw.ivds. 

PüLTOWAY,  or  Poeltwa,  a  town  of 
I 


RuflTia,  ín  the  province  of  Ukrain,  íltu« 
ated  in  eaft  long.  ^5°,  north  lat.  cqO, 

PüLVERIZATION,  puherizatio,  tíie 
art  of  pulverizing,  or  reducing  a  dry  bo. 
dy  into  a  fine  powder  5  which  is  perform- 
ed  in  friable  bodies,  by  pounding  or 
beatíng  them  in  a  mortar,  &c.  bul  to 
pulvcrize  malleable  ones,  oiher  melhods 
muft  be  taken.  To  pulverize  lead,  cr 
tin,  the  method  is  this  :  rub  a  round 
wooden-box  all  over  the  infide,  with 
chalk  ;  pour  a  little  of  the  melted  metal 
nimbly  into  the  box  ;  when,  fliutlingthe 
Jid,  and  íhaking  the  box  briíkly,  the  me- 
tal will  be  reduced  to  powder.  Sce  tlie 
articIeGRANULATiON. 

PULVINATED,  in  the  anlient  architec 
ture,  a  term  applied  to  a  frieze  which 
fwells  or  bulges  out  in  themannerofa 
pillow. 

PULVIS,  a  POWDER.    See  Powder. 

The  operatior)  of  reducing  medicines  into 
powder  is  fo  very  fimple  in  itfelf,  ihat 
it  rcquires  no  other  íkill  than  having 
thofe  things  which  come  under  its  ma- 
nagement  fufficienily  dry,  in  order  to  be 
fo  divided.    In  judging  of  the  fitnefs  of 
materials  for  this  treatment,  only  thefe 
two  confiderations  neceífarily  require  our 
attention.  The  firft  is,  whether  the  things 
themfelves  are  thusreducible  withoul  any 
previous  management    that   may  huit 
their  medicinal  virtues  ?  and  next,  whe- 
ther  their  virtues  are  conveniently  pre- 
ferved  in  this  form,  when  reduced  into 
ii  ?   Under  the  firlt  of  thefe  it  naturally 
occors,   that  vifcid  and  oily  fubftances 
cannot  be  thus  managed  wiihout  firft 
reducing  them  to  fome  britllenefs,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  drying  :  if  fuch 
things,  therefore,  cannot  be  fufficiently 
dried  for  triture,  without  exhaling  their 
better  parts,  or  deftroying  that  particular 
quality  for  which  the  fimple  is  valued 
in  medicine,  as  it  happens  with  many 
fceds  and  gums,  they  are  much  better  in 
any  other  form  than  this,  The  other  requi- 
lite  in  this  form,  relating  to  the  prefens- 
tion  of  things  reduced  into  it,  direóls  not 
to  prefcribe  materials  therein  which  are 
volafile,  or  will  any  other  way  changein 
the  open  air.    The  preparations,  inteii- 
tions,  &c,  of  the  feveral  powders  ufed  in 
medicine,  may  be  feen  under  their  feve- 
ral heads.    See  the  article  Powder. 
PuLVis  FULMJNANS,  among  chemiils,  a 
powder  fo  called  from  its  fmart  and  Iciid 
explofion,  when  it  iiegins  to  melt  after 
being  placed  upon  an  ¡ron-plate  overa 
gentle  fiie.    It  ¡s  prepared  thus:  take 
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three  ounces  of  purifíed  nítre,  two 
ounces  of  falt  of  tartar,  and  one  ounee  of 
brimftone,  and  grind  thero  well  together 
¡n  a  morlarj  then  puiting  a  fmall  quan- 
tity,  as  abouthalfa  dram,  overthefíre, 
ínthe  manneralready  mentioned,  ít  will 
niake  a  great  explofion.  The  more 
philofophical  way  of  accounting  for  ihis 
effefl  of  the  pulvis  fulminans  h,  accord- 
ing  toDr.  Shaw,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
acid  fpirits  of  ihe  nitre  and  fulphur  be- 
¡ng  loofened  by  the  heat,  ruíh  towards 
one  another,  and  towards  the  falt  of 
the  tartar  with  fo  great  a  violence,  as  by 
the  íliock  at  once  lo  turn  the  whole  into 
vapour  and  fmoke. 
PUMICE,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  flig  or 
cinder  of  fome  foíTil,  originaily  bearing 
another  form,  and  only  reduced  to  this 
(late  by  the  a6l¡on  of  the  fire,  though 
generally  ranked  by  authors  among  the 
native  Itones.  It  is  a  lax  and  fpungy 
niatter,  frequently  of  an  ohfcure,  ftriated 
texture  in  many  parts,  and  always  very 
cavernous  and  full  of  boles  }  it  is  hard 
and  harfli  to  the  touch,  but  much  lighter 
than  any  oiher  body  that  comes  under 
the  clafs  of  ftones.  It  is  found  in  maffes 
of  different  fizes,  and  of  a  pei  fe£Hy  ir- 
regular íliape,  from  the  bignefs  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  ^  buíliel.  We 
have  it  from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  particularly  from  about  the  burníng 
mountains  JFAüb,  Vefuvius,  and  Hecla, 
by  whofe  eruptions  it  is  thrown  up  in 
vaft  abundance  ;  and  being  by  ¡ts  light- 
i^fs  fupported  in  the  air,  is  carried  into 
feíT^t  fome  diftance  by  the  winds,  and 
thence  to  diftant  íhores.  The  great  ufe 
of  the  pumice  among  the  antíents,  feems 
to  have  been  as  a  dentifrice,  and  at  pre». 
fent  it  is  retained  in  the  íliops  on  the 
fame  account, 

Pumice-ftones,  on  being  imported,  pay 
a  duty  of  as.  6y^e°o^«  the  ton  j  and  draw 
back,  on  exporiation,  z  s.  3d. 

PUMMEL.    See  thearticle  Pommel. 

PUMP,  antlia,  in  hydraulics,  a  machine 
formed  on  the  model  of  a  fyrínge,  for 
raifing  of  water.  See  Syringe. 
The  theory  of  pump-work  depends,  ín 
a  great  meafure,  upon  the  properties  of 
the  inverted  fyphon  ;  thus  let  A  B  C  D 
EFG  (plateCCXVI.  fig.  1.)  reprefent 
an  inverted  fyphon,  ABCD  a  column 
of  air,  and  D  G  the  lower  part  of  the 
pipe  of  a  pump  immerfed  in  the  water 
of  the  well  HI.  Let  P  be  ihe  piílon  of 
the  pump  at  E  in  its  loweft  fituation¿ 
and  at"F  ki  its  higheft,    Now  as  both 
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thefe  parts  communicate  wíth  the  water, 
one  by  preffing  on  it,  the  other  by  open- 
ing  mto  it,  they  may  be  looked  upon 
as  communicaiing  with  one  another. 
Wherefore  ABCD,  the  column  of  iíir, 
would  by  its  weight  or  preíTure  forre  up 
a  column  of  water  into  the  pipe  D  G  to 
the  heigbt  of  thfrty-two  feer,  were  the 
air  exhaufted  from  ihe  faid  pipe,  and 
continued  to  that  he^ght  5  fmce  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  air  is  equal  to 
that  of  fuch  a  column  of  water  of  the 
fame  bafe.  If,  thertfore,  the  pifton  P 
be  thus  thruft  down  to  E,  meeting  the 
water  theie,  and  from  thence  it  be  raifed 
to  F  with  an  uniform  motion,  the  water 
wiJI  rife  from  E  to  follow  the  pifton 
with  a  variable  motion  ;  the  leaft  of 
which  is  as  v^AC  — DÉ7  and  the 
greateft  as  v/A  C  — DÉ=:\/ aTB. 
If  in  lifting  up  the  piílon,  the  velociiy  of 
the  water  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  pifton, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  follow  it;  but  will 
Jeave  a  fpace  between  them,  which  will 
increafe  more  and  more  as  the  velocity 
of  the  water  becomes  lefs  than  that  of  the 
pifton,  The  confequence  of  this  will 
be,  that  a  part  of  the  ftroke  of  the  pifton 
will  be  loft  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
pifton,  when  the  water  leaves  it,  will 
rife  very  hard,  as  having  a  weight  of 
water  upon  it,  and  the  air  of  greater  den- 
íity  above  than  below  j  whence  the  equi- 
librium,  which  ought  to  be  in  pumps,  is 
deftroyed,  and  the  ballance  againft  the 
workman,  Now  as  this  can  happen  even 
where  the  diameter  of  the  fucking-pipe 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  pump-barrel,  it 
muft  happen  much  foonerwhen  the  fuck- 
ingrpipe  is  lefs  than  the  barrel ;  becaulé 
the  water  rífing  ihrough  a  lefs  paíTage 
will  be  longer  in  filling  the  pump- barrel, 
and  confequently  muft  quit  the  pifton, 
and  leave  the  greater  void  fpace  between. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  leaft  velocity  of 
the  water,  rifmg  into  the  pipe,  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  pifton,  there  wilJ  be  no 
void  fpace ;  and  the  pump-barrel  may 
be  made  in  proportion  as  much  wider 
than  the  fucking-pipe,  as  the  velocity  cf 
the  water  is  greater  than  thatof  the  pifton. 
Now  that  this  may  be  the  cafe,  we  íliall 
íhew  by  calculation  what  diameters  the 
barrel  and  pipe  ought  to  have,  comp?ied 
with  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  pifton. 
Let  A  {ibid.)  reprefent  the  leaft  alti- 
tude  of  the  atmofphere  A  C  =z  31'  feet 
of  water;  B  —  DF  the  higheft  elevation 
of  the  pifton  above  the  furface  of  the 
i^Yiz  water 
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water  H I,  wbich  let  be  16  fect.  And 
let  tlie  greateít  vclocity  of  the  pifton 
which  can  well  he  glven  to  a  pump  be 
tlvat  of  four  fect  in  a  fécond  zil'V  ,  and 
V=  the  lead  velocity  of  the  water  that 
f\'-.s  in  the  pipe  ;  1>  =  the  diameter  of 
the  b¡\nel ;  and        the  diamtter  of  the 

pipe.   

Now  hcre  webaye^/  A — é/JÍ=V=^ 
ihe  ieait:  velocity  of  water;  and  the  fall 
which  will  produce  that  velocity  is  the 
fquare  of  rhat  expreíTion,  fviz,  A-fB — z 
v/aIí,  that  i?,  31  +  16  — 2  V^3iX  10 
=  z  íeet  6  inchcs,  ibe  ht  ight  of  the  fall 
requircd.  Whereas,  by  the  conunon  way 
of  takírg  the  Tqnare  of  \/ A — B,  «fía. 
A— B  for  the  height,  we  have  1 5  ícU  for 
the  fall,  which  ex'raordinary  error  mull 
be  of  very  bad  confequcnce  in  praílice. 

flere  the  velocity  \/  A  ^'Z  B=  v/  31 
,-.^i6=¿^,  6-^4.=ci,6  per  fecond.  The 
velocity  of  the  water,  at  the  bottonn  of 
the  pipe  D,  is  asv/A=5,6;  that  al- 
io ^niift  be  the  vclocity  of  the  piílon  at 
D,  that  the  water  niay  füllow  it ;  whcnce 
the  piíion  moving  with  the  fame  velocity 
atF,  wliere  the  velocity  is  but  1,6,  we 
have  — 1.6=4  ^^^^  ^^'^  fpwc  5 
therefoié4  parís  in  5,6  of  i'uch  a  flroke, 
would  be  loft  or  ineffc¿lual.  We  may 
héreobferve,  by  the  way,  ihat  fince  the 
velocity  of  the  vyater  at  D  is  5,6,  and  the 
greateíl  velocity  which  can  be  given  to  the 
pifton  (without  damaging  the  machinery) 
js  but  45  therefore  a  pifión,  woiking  at 
the  lower  end  oí  the  pipe  or  bairel,  will 
always  have  water  more  than  enough  to 
prevünt  any  void  fpace  or  lofs  of  labour, 
Eut,  fmcc  we  find  fo  great  a  void  in  the 
pipe  at  F  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the 
piíton,  it  is  evident,  if  we  contradi  all  the 
pnrt  helow  F  into  a  fmall  pipe  as  F  D, 
and  let  the  part  FG  remaín  as  it  was  for 
the  barrel  for  the  piílon  to  play  in,  a?  at 
that  then  the  water  will  rife  into  the 
barrel  FG  with  a  greater  velocity  than 
before,  in  proportion  as  the  pipe  is  lefs  ; 
confeqiirntly,  if  the  bore  of  the  pipe  FD 
be  to  ihat  of  the  barrel  FGy  as  the  velo- 
city of  the  piílon  P,  or  the  wattr  in  the 
baVreí,  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  water  in 
the  pipe,  there  will  always  be  a  iufHcieñcy 
of  water  to  prevent  a  vacuum  in  ihe  bar- 
re!, Which  rule  in'fymbols  is  thiis  ex- 
prefíed,  D  D  :  ci \'  i  v     whtnce  D'^z; 

íf  -  V  for  a  general  canon  j  any  ihree 
of  which  quanttties  being  givtn,,  the 
foyft!?       befü^índ,  Tiitis,  for  exára- 
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pie,  fuppofe  D,  *v,  and  V  were  gi''*n  fo 

find  d,  we  have  d  zz^^^-7~'    Let  the 
\/  V 

diameter  of  the  barrel  D= 6  inches;  and 
fuppofe  the  pifton  gives  20  ftrokcs  in  a 
minute,  each  a  two  feet  ftioke,  fpending 
as  much  time  in  its  afcent  as  defcent; 
then  will  the  motion  of  the  pifton  be  80 
feet  per  minute,  or  1 1  per  ferondj 
Vv'hence  1;  —  i|  Laftly,  to  obtain  the 
valué  of  V,  we  muft  fix  on  the  lengíh  of 
the  pipe  F D  (¡bid.)  which  let  be  16  feet; 
then  the  higheft  elevation  of  the  pifton 
will  be  18  feet  (if  it  comes  tp  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  as  it  ought  to  do)  ;  whtre- 
fore,  an  height  of  water  of  18  feet  in  the 
pump  G  Di  aóls  againft  the  weight  or 
height  of  31  feet  in  the  leg  AC.  Now 
the  velocity  V  of  the  water  in  the  pipe 
FD  bcing  uniform,  or  conftanily  ihe 
fame,  we  muft  find  what  diíTerence  of 
uniform  velocities  will  be  genetated  by 
falls  from  31  and  18  feet  heights.  Thus 
V  i6¿  :  32  ::  \/  3^^:  43  nearly  j  and 
\/  lói  :  32  ''\/ 18  :  3x5: ;  whence  the 
differenceof  thefe  uniform  velocities  wi|l 
be  43  — 32j~ loiiz:  10  feet  three  inches 
per  lécond  }  therefoie  Vzr  loj.  Where- 

fore..i  *^         dzzz-l^  inches  of  the 
V  V 

diameter.of  the  pipe  F D, 
The  reafon  why  wc  make  no  ufe  of  the 
expreíTion \/  A  C  —  v/  D  F  in  this  cafe, 
is,  becaufe  this  gives  only  the  diíference 
of  the  inftantaneous  vtlocities,  or  the  leaft 
velocity  with  which  the  water  at  F  can 
begin  its  motion  upwards;  wherens  we 
here  want  to  find  what  the  conftant.and 
uniform  motion  of  the  water  will  be,  or 
how  much  it  will  fupply  every  fecond 
uniformly,  which  is  done  by  the  method 
above.  For,  fmce  a  fall  of  1 61  gives  an 
uniform  vclocity  cf  32  feet  per  fecond,  a 
fall  of  31  feet  will  give  43  j  thus  a  fall 
cf  18  feet  will  give  32  J,  and  iheir  difllr- 
ence  muft  be  that  of  the  wr^t-r  at  F. 
If  we  know  the  velocity  of  ihe  pifton  <y, 
ihe  diameter  cf  the  barrel  P,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe  r/,  we  liiall  find  the 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe 

^  7-7- ;  or  thus  in  words,  miiltjply 

da 

thé  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  barrel 
by  the  velocity  of  the  pifton  ;  divide  the 
piodu¿l  by  ibe  fquare  of  the  diamettjr  of 
ihe  pifc^  the  qüoíient  wiU     the  velogty 
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Touglit  from  the  water  in  the  pipe.  Tbis 
velocity,  when  found,  muft  be  taken 
from  41,  the  remainder  43  —  V  will  be 
the  uniform  velocity  proiluced  by  a  fall 
from  the  highell  fituation  of  the  piílon  to 
^he  loweft  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
^ell,  and  which  is  found  by  faying,  as 

32  :  v/i6i  :  :  43— V:y/  DF;  whence 
D  F,  the  higheít  elevation  of  the  piílon, 
will  be  known. 

When  we  know  D,  V,  and  d,  we  fínd  1; 
the  velocity  of  ihe  pilton  by  this  theorem 

íi^=<i;;  that  ¡s,  in  words,  multiply 
JDD  ' 

the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  by 
the  velocity  of  the  water  in  it,  and  divide 
theprodua  by  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
of  the  barrel,  ihe  quotient  ¡s  the  velocity 
of  the  pilton  required. 
Having  given  the  velocity  of  the  water 
in  ihe  pipe  V,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
d,  the  velocity  of  the  piíton  «z;,  lo  fínd  the 
diameter  of  the  barrel  D,  we  have  this 

/ 

theorem  D  =  ^     that  is,  multi- 

ply the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
by  the  velocity  of  its  water,  and  divide 
that  produ6\  by  the  velocity  of  the  pifton-  5 
the  iquaie  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  dia- 
meter of  the  barrel  fought. 
We  flull  now  proceed  to  the  defcription  of 
two  or  three  of  the  moít  uíVful  purrps,  but 
firftgive  an  account  of  that  fort  of  valves 
which  are  exceeding  good,  and  ought  fo 
be  ufed  in  pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  wa- 
t.  r-engines,  where  valves  are  neceíf^ry. 
Let  A  B  C  D  {\hid,  fig.  2.)  be  ihe  bucket 
of  a  pilton,  or  any  other  part  where  a 
valve  is  required  ;  in  the  middle  tliere  is 
a  circular  but  lapering  hole  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  which  is  fiiied  the  tapering  or 
conical  piece  E  F  G  H,  wiih  a  piece  I K 
to  be  fcrewed  in  and  out  of  the  bottom 
part  H  G.  It  is  to  be  fcrewed  out,  when 
the  faid  foüd  E  G  is  put  into  its  place 
or  hole  in  A  C  ;  and  aftsrwards  fcrewed 
in,  when  the  whole  together  appears  as 
in  the  figure  L  M  N  O  P.  The  piece  E  G 
now  becornes  a  valve,  or  capable  of  per- 
mitting  the  water  to  afcend,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  dtfeent. 

That  the  water  pufhing  ngainft  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valve  will  raife  it  upwards, 
¡s  evident  from  the  conical  form  thereof, 
ánd  jts  lying  in  the  hole  oniy  by  its  own 
weight ;  the  length  of  the  key  atK  be- 
ing  fufficient  to  permit  fuch  a  rife  of  the 
f  alve,  as  will  ááiiíit  ^  fjpace  bpiweca  U 


and  the  hole  for  the  water  to  pafs  ag 
freely  as  required  ;  and,  that  the  valve 
may  not  be  thrown  quite  out  of  the  hole, 
the  crofs  piece  I  is  added,  of  a  greater 
length  than  the  diameter  of  the  Jóweít 
part  of  the  valve, 

If  the  valve  E  G  and  its  focket  A  C  be 
of  brafs,  and  fitted,  by  grinding  them 
with  emery  firft  and  putty  afrerwards, 
with  a  drill-bow  into  each  other,  th^y 
will  not  only  be  water-tight,  but  evea 
air-tight ;  and  that  too,  if  but  ílightly 
touched  with  tlie  emery  or  putty  :  for  if 
they  are  ground  to  a  poíifli,  the  atira«51ion 
of  cohefion  will  take  place,  and  prevent 
the  valve  from  rifing  fo  freely  as  itought 
todo;  yea,  fometimes  thofe  furfaces  have 
been  found  to  cohere  fo  ftrongly,  that 
the  forcé  of  the  rifing  water  could  not^ 
overeóme  it :  but  all  ihis  would  be  pre- 
vented,  and  every  thing  fucceed  to  one's 
wiíli,  if  they  were  made  as  above  dire61ed, 
as  has  been  found  by  long  experience  and 
tryingevery  way. 
Kir.di  and  jiruBure  o/*Pumps.  Pumps  are 
diftinguiflied  into  feveral  kinds,  accord- 
ing  to  the  different  manners  of  their  aft- 
ing;  as  the  common  fucking  pump, 
forcing  pump,  lifting  pump,  mercurial 
pump,  éff. 

I.  The  ftni61ure  and  a8ion  of  the  com- 
mon fucking  pump,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  fo  far  dei'cribed  in  the  above  theoiy 
of  pumps,  that  littlc  remains  to  be  faid 
on  it.  However,  it  maj  not  be  impro- 
per  to  give  a  figure  or  two  of  this  kind 
of  pump,  in  order  to  íliew  its  Ílru6^ure, 
and  the  contrivances  ufed  in  working  it. 
Fig.  3.  ib'xd,  reprefents  a  limpie  fucking 
pump,  in  which  A  is  the  ciítern  5  A  B, 
the  barrel  or  pipe,  ílanding  in  the  water 
EF  i  G  D,  the  piílon  and  bucket,  with  its 
bucket  and  valve  Dj  and  C,  the  valve  opta 
for  the  afcent  of  the  water.  Fig.  4.  ib'íd, 
n°i  and  2.  is  a  very  fimpleand  ulefulcon- 
trivance  for  making  two  pumps  by  raeans 
of  the  ballance  AB;  having  large  iron- 
balls  at  each  end,  placed  in  equilibre  on 
the  two  fpindles  C,  as  reprefented  in  the 
figure;  on  the  right  and  left  are  two 
boardsl,  nailed  to  twocrofs-pieces  faften- 
ed  to  the  axis  of  the  machine.  On  thefe 
two  boards,  ihe  perfon  who  is  to  work  the 
pumps,  ftands,  and  fupports  himfelf  by 
fourpofts,  E,  D,  cre^led  perpendicularly, 
and  having'crofs-pieces  on  the  top.  At  the 
diftance  of  ten  ioches  on  each  fide  of  the 
axis,  are  faftened  the  piftons  M,.  N,  which 
go  to  the  fuckers.  The  man,  by  leaning 
dUcrnately  oí)  bis  riglit  and  left  foot^  puts 
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tlie  b'illánce  in  motion,  by  whích  means 
the  pumps  O,  P,  are  worked,  and  the 
water  thrown  ¡nto  the  pipe  H,  and  car- 
ried  to  a  height  proportional  to  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  val  ves,  and  the  a(5lion  of 
the  ballance.  It  will  be  neceíTary  to 
place  on  each  fide  an  iron-fpring,  as  F,  G, 
in  order  to  return  the  ballance,  and  pre- 
vent  ¡ts  motion  from  being  too  great. 
Fig.  5.  ibld.  is  another  machine  for  work- 
íng  two  pumps,  where  A  reprefcnts  a 
large  weight  faílened  to  the  axis,  to  re- 
gúlate the  motion  of  the  machine.  On 
each  ftde  of  the  axis  B,  is  a  piílon  which 
goes  to  the  fuckers  of  the  two  pumps 
C,  D.  The  machine  is  pul  in  motion 
by  the  man's  treading  on  the  board  E, 
and,  confequently,  the  two  pumps  de- 
liver  water  alternately.  All  which  is  fo 
plain  from  the  figure,  that  it  needs  no 
farther  defcription. 

a.  The  forcing  pump  has  already  been 
fofficiently  explained  under  the  article 

FORCER. 

3.  The  lifting  pump  is  only  a  forcing 
pump  of  another  ilru61ure,  reprefented  in 
píate  CCXVII.  fig.  i.  where  A  B  is  a 
barre!,  fixed  in  the  frame  KILM; 
which  alfo  is  fixed  immoveable,  with  the 
íower  part  in  the  water  to  be  exhaulted. 
G  E  QJl  O  is  a  frame  with  two  ítrong 
iron-rods,  moveable  through  hoies  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  pump  IK 
and  L  M  :  in  the  bottom  of  this  frame  is 
fixed  an  inverted  pilton  BD,  with  its 
bncket  and  valve  iipon  the  top  at  D. 
üpon  the  top  of  the  barrel,  there  goes 
off  a  part  K  H,  either  fixed  to  the  barre), 
or  moveable  by  a  ball  and  focket,  (as 
here  reprefented  at  F)  but  in  either  cafe 
fo  very  nice  and  tight,  that  no  water  or 
air  can  pofTibly  get  into  the  barrel,  which 
would  fpoil  the  eflPeól  of  the  pump.  In 
this  part,  at  C,  is  fixed  a  valve  opening 
upwards,  Now  when  the  piíton-frame 
is  thruít  down  into  the  water,  the  pifton 
I>  dcfcends,  and 'the  water  b:low  will 
jufh  up  through  the  valve  D,  and  get 
above  the  pifton ;  where,  upon  the 
frame's  being  lifted  up,  the  pifton  will 
forcé  the  water  through  the  valve  C  up 
into  the  ciítern  P,  there  to  run  off  by  the 
fpout.  Note,  this  fort  of  pump  is  fet  fo 
far  in  the  water,  that  the  pifton  may 
play  below  the  furface  of  it. 
Another  excellent  pump  of  the  lifting 
Tort,  is  reprefented,  ibid.  fig.  2*  which 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  pifton 
v/orks  without  fri6lion.  Its  ftru6\ure  is 
this;  ABCDEFGHIKLisakind 
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of  a  box  ínclofing  th«  pifton  j  this  box 
confifts  of  two  parts,  'viz*  one  upper, 
A  B  C I  K  L,  and  the  under  one,  D  E  F 
GH,  which  íhut  upon  each  other.  The 
pifton  within,  ab^  is  a  circular  piece  of 
wood ;  about  the  circumference  of  which 
is  nailed  a  piece  of  well-feafoned  leather, 
of  a  circular  form,  and  fo  wide,  that 
when  the  pifton  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  the  leather  may  lieover  the  fides 
thereof  at  D  H  all  around.  The  pifton 
and  leather,  thus  placed  on  the  upper 
part,  is  forced  down  upon  the  under  one, 
and  then  both  parts  fcrewed  very  faft  to- 
gerher,  The  manner  of  which  is  very 
eafy  to  apprehcnd  from  the  figure,  where 
igfdhli  is  the  leather  going  from  the 
pifton  through  the  ¡ointure  of  the  box. 
Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  pifton  is  fixed 
a  circular  (or  any  figured)  piece  of  iron 
or  wood,  denoted  hy  defy  in  the  top  of 
which,  at  ^,  is  fixed  the  rod  of  the  pifton 
QJ^,  by  which  the  pifton  is  drawn  up 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  /;/, 
and  from  thence  forced  down  again  in 
working  the  pump.  Now  as  the  diame- 
ter  of  the  piílon  is  lefs  than  that  of  the 
cavity,  it  is  plain  that  in  its  motion  up 
and  down  no  fri61ion  can  happen,  as 
there  are  no  parts  for  it  to  rub  againft, 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  contrivance 
of  fufpending  it  on  the  leather,  In  the 
bottom  part  is  fixed  a  pipe,  F  O,  to  bring 
up  the  water  from  the  mine  or  well  at  O, 
which  it  delivers  into  the  box  by  a  valve 
at  f .  In  the  middie  of  the  pifton  is  like- 
wiíé  another  valve  opening  upwards, 
A  M  N  L  is  a  tube  or  cylindric  pipe,  in 
which  the  water  is  raifed  to  a  ciftern  to 
run  off.  It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  as 
the  pifton  is  drawn  up,  the  water  will 
run  in  beneath,  through  the  vahe  f,  to 
prevent  a  vacuum  ;  and  alfo,  that  when 
the  pifton  is  forced  down,  the  water  in 
the  lower  parts  muft  be  forced  up  through 
its  valve;  and  when  the  pifton  is  raifed 
again,  the  water  above  it  will  be  forced 
up  the  pipe  AM  to  the  ciftern.  Ano- 
ther thing  peculiar  to  this  pump  is,  the 
fliortnefs  of  the  ftroke  of  the  pifton, 
which  is  compenfated  by  the  largenefs 
of  its  área,  and  the  greater  number  of 
ftrokes  that  may  be  made  in  the  fame 
time.  The  only  objeélion  to  this  pump 
is,  that  it  is  always  charged  with  the 
weight  of  fo  much  water,  as  is  equal  t» 
a  column  of  water,  vvhofe  bafe  is  equal 
to  the  área  of  the  pifton,  and.  the  height 
equal  to  that  of  the  refervoir. 
4.  The  mercurial  pump,  or  that  whích 

vvorks 
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works  by  quick-filver,  being  one  ofthe 
inoft  curious  of  the  modern  ¡nventions, 
we  fliall  be  the  more  full  in  its  defcrip- 
tion,  which  ís  taken  from  a  model.  A 
B  (píate  CCXVIIL  fig.  i.)  ís  a  ciftern 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  brafs-tube  POQR, 
open  at  each  end  P  R  and  O  To- 
wards  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  at  F  is 
inítrted  (or  foldered)  a  curved  pipe  F  G, 
opening  into  the  tube  at  F  5  and  in  the 
cnd  G  is  cemented  a  glafs-tube  G  H, 
fixed  below  in  an  hollow  box  L  K,  full 
of  holes  for  the  admiííion  of  water,  into 
which  it  is  immerfed.  M  N  S  T  is  an 
exterior  tube,  open  at  the  top  MT,  and 
clofe  at  the  boitom  N  S  5  in  which  bot- 
tom  is  firmly  fixed  anoiher  hollow  tube 
VXYW,  clofe  on  the  top  X  Y, 
which  may  be  a  folid  piece  of  wood. 
This  inner  tube  or  cylinder  of  wood 
goes  up  into  the  tube  QJ)  RP,  ajt  the 
lame  time  that  this  is  inveíted  by  the  ex- 
terior tube  M  N  S  T,  as  is  feen  in  the 
figure.  In  the  lovver  part  of  the  pipe  at 
H  is  a  diaphragm,  and  a  valve  I,  open- 
ing upwards  for  the  afcent  of  water  when 
a  vacuum  is  made.  At  C  D  in  the  main 
tube,  above  the  infertion  of  the  pipe,  is 
another  diaphragm  and  valve  E,  opening 
upwards  alfo  to  give  paíTage  to  the  wa- 
ter in  the  forcing  part  of  the  ftroke. 
Now  to  explain  the  peculiar  manncr  of 
working  by  quick-filver,  which  for  that 
purpofe  is  poured  into  the  exterior  tube 
M  S,  which,  when  applied  tp  the  pump 
in  its  place,  will  be  made  to  rife  in  two 
cylindric  íheUs ;  one  abput  the  tube  of 
the  pump  outwardly  ;  the  other  within, 
about  the  innermoft  tube  or  plug  XQ^ 
as  reprefented  in  the  figure  at  b,  and 
f,  d.  At  the  bottom  there  is  but  one  cy- 
lindric íhell,  becaufe  the  middie  tube 
does  not  reach  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
fpace  V  O  QW. 

From  this  account  it  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
that  the  part  C  O  QJ)  anfwers  to  the 
barrel  of  the  common  pump,  F  G  H  to 
the  pipe,  the  inner  tube  X  Q^to  the  pif- 
ton,  and  the  quick-filver  at  bottom  to 
Ihe  leathers  of  the  common  pifton  j  for 
it  prevents  all  communication  of  the  ex- 
ternal  air  and  internal  part  of  the  barrel, 
vvhere  the  vacuum  is  to  be  made. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  upon  lettlng 
down  the  outer  tube  MS,  it  carries 
dovvn  the  inner  tube  X  Q^at  the  fame 
time,  and  makes  a  largcr  fpace  in  the 
'barrel  and  pipe,  in  which  the  air  will  be 
expanded  or  become  rarer,  and  its  fpn'ng 
therehy  vveakened.    In  confequence  of 


this,  the  water  will  rife  through  ñ\e 
valve  at  I  into  the  pipe,  and  alfo  the 
mercury  will  rife  in  the  inner  íhell  by  the 
preíTure  of  the  air  on  the  outer  fliell,  till 
the  equilibrium  be  reftored  :  and  the 
height  of  the  water  raifed  will  be  nearly 
14  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  mercury. 
When  the  tube  S  M  is  raiíéd  again,  the 
air  will  be  compreíTed  within  the  barrel  ; 
and,  its  fpring  increafing,  it  will  a¿t 
upon  the  water,  the  mercury  of  the  in- 
ner íhell,  and  the  valve  Ej  the  water 
above  the  valve  I  it  cannot  move,  be- 
caufe of  the  valve  being  íhut  below  5  iis 
whole  forcé  is  therefore  fpent  on  the 
mercury,  and  valve  E;  it  will  aél  on 
the  inner  íhell  of  mercury,  and  drive  it 
down  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  outer 
íhell,  as  at  ¿z  ¿,  c  and  then  the  pref- 
fure  will  be  every  where  equal,  ^viz,  on 
the  inner  and  outer  íliell,  and  on  the 
valve  E  i  as  the  tube  aíter  this  continúes 
moving  up,  the  air  will  be  fariher  com- 
preífed,  and  its  fpring  made  greater 
than  that  of  the  outward  air,  whidi 
therefore  it  will  overeóme,  and  fo  thruí?: 
up  the  valve  E,  till  fo  much  has  efcaped 
as  leaves  the  remainder  in  equilibrio  with 
the  atmofphere.  The  two  íhells  of  mer- 
cury will  be  upon  a  level  all  the  while 
the  air  is  going  through  the  valve,  be* 
caufe  the  preíTure  is  not  greater  withia 
than  without.  By  repeating  the  opera- 
tíon  a  fecond  lime,  the  air  will  be  far- 
ther  rariíied,  and  the  water  will  again 
rife  in  the  pipe  ;  and  thus  on,  till  the 
pipe  and  barrel  be  full  as  in  the  common 
pump. 

This  pump  made  for  common  ufe, 
íhould  have  the  following'dimenfions : 
the  length  of  the  outer  tube  MN  — 30 
inches,  of  the  inner  tube  X  O  ~  3 1 
inches,  the  diameter  of  the  inner  tube 
X  Y  or  QOr:  fix  inches,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  outer  lube  zz-\j  of  an  inch,  of  the 
middie  one  ^1-^  of  an  inch,  and  of  the 
inner  one  ^l^.,  of  an  inch,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube  ZO  to  come  within  an 
inch  of  the  bottom,  NS,  of  the  outer 
tube.  Thefe  dimenííons  aíFord  fufficient 
ftrengih,  if  the  tubes  or  barréis  are 
made  of  copper,  or  caft  iron,  and  of 
fuch  a  diameter,  that  the  diftance  be- 
tween  each  may  be  ^  the  tenth  of  an 
inch,  and  this  íhould  be  nicely  effeóled, 
by  hüving  the  tubes  truly  turned  in  a 
laihe.  A  tranfverfe  feóiion  of  a  part  of 
the  circumference  of  thefe  tubes,  with 
their  tbickneíl'es  and  ihe  fpaces  between, 
is  reprefented  in  píate  CGXVII.  fig.  4, 

wherc 
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whcre  AB  is  the  oiMer,  CJ)  the  middle, 
and  EF  ihe  inner  tiibe.  The  fpaces  be- 
tween  are  made  fo  naiTow,  becaufe 
QtlierwiAí  too  great  a  quantiíy  of  mtr- 
cury  would  be  neceíTary  5  and  yet  of  no 
manner  of  ufé,  becaufe  fluids  prefs  ac- 
cordingtotheir  ahítude  and  not  the  quan-r 
tity. 

If  now  every  part  be  fitted  for  work, 
and  niercury  pourcd  ¡n  to  the  height  of 
^4  ¡nches,  as  íliewn  at  a^Sd;  and 
the  barrel  and  pipe  be  filled  wiih  water, 
ib  that  the  whole  pump  be  full  and  in 
ec|inl¡br¡o  with  the  atmofphere  i  and  if 
the  outer  tube  be  moved  down  14  inches 
at  the  commencement  of  ihe  motion,  the 
cquilibrium  in  the  pump  ís  deftroyed  hy 
the  greater  fpace,  which  will  enfue 
upon  the  defcent  of  the  tube  XQ^,  and 
which  cannot  be  fuíFered,  becaufe  of  the 
preíTure  of  the  air  on  the  water  at  H, 
and  on  the  mercury  in  the  outer  íhell  at 
fi,  ci.  And  becaufe  the  preflTures  of  the 
air  outwardly  at  H  and  a  are  equal,  but 
ihere  is  not  an  equal  preíTure  inwardly  on 
the  valve  I,  and  the  inner  ñiell  of  mer- 
cury b,  f  5  and  the.  valve  being  preíTtd 
wiih  ali  the  water  in  the  pipe  above  it, 
which  is  proportional  to  the  altitudes 
and  the  furface  of  the  mercury  of  the  in- 
ner íliell  at  Cj  being  preífed  only  with 
the  ahitude  of  water  CO,  it  is  plain  the 
water  will  not  ruíh  in  at  I,  tlll  the  pref- 
fure  on  b,  c,  becornes  equal  10  it  j  and 
tbat  will  be,  v/hen  the  height  of  the  inner 
íhell  at  b  is  greaterthan  that  of  the  oxiitv 
íhell  at  a  by  near  part  of  the  difference 
of  the  altiuide  bg  j  and  then  the  preíTure 
being  equal  at  b  and  I,  upon  the  motion 
of  íhe  tube  XQ^lownwards,  the  water 
will  be  forced  up  through  the  valves  at  1, 
and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  in- 
ner Hk'II  will  aKvnys  excecd  that  in  the 
outer  rtitll,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  ex- 
cefs  will  be  about  of  bgy  or  the 
height  of  the  point  above  the  water 
at  H. 

When  the  olher  tube  Is  in  íts  lovveft  fitu- 
ation,  the  mercury  in  the  inner  íhell  vvill 
be  riearly  at  the  top,  X Yj  and  in  the 
outer  fliell  it  will  have  but  a  fmall  heíj^ht 
as  /?  O,  or  Q^cí,  And  when  ihe  tube  MS 
is  diawn  up  agnin,  the  inner  tube,  XW, 
wlll  forcé  the  water  in  the  pump  to  aft 
\ipon  the  iipper  patt  of  the  valve  I,  the 
ntider  p^rt  of  the  valve  E,  and  the  fur- 
fare  of  the  mercury  at  ¿,  in  she  inner 
ílielL  Thev.ilvG  I  íí;  thereby  íliul  clofe, 
ihe  valve  E  it  endeavours  10  puíli  up  but 
cannot,  til!  il  has  firft  reduced  the  mer- 
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cury  ín  each  íliell  to  a  level ;  after  which, 
as  the  tube  M  S  continúes  íts  motion  up. 
wards,  the  mercury  will  rife  in  the  outer 
íhell,  the  preíTure  on  the  inner  one  being 
now  greateft  :  and  for  every  14  feet  the 
water  is  forced  above  the  furface  of  the 
inner  íhell,  b,  the  mercury  will  rife  íq 
the  outer  one  i  foot, 
The  theory  of  the  operation  of  this  com- 
plex  pump  will  be  much  more  eafily  nnder. 
ílood  from  confiderinej  the  fyphpn,  HG 
FZNSM  (píate  CCXVII.  íig.  3.) 
which,  ihough  very  fimple,  aóls  on  the 
very  fame  principies.  H  G  F  is  the  wa- 
ter-pipe, as  in  the  pump  j  ZN  reprefents 
the  inner  cylindric  tube,  and  M  S  the 
outer  one  5  O  F  Z  Q^is  the  barrel  in 
which  the  pifton  YX  moves  (which  is 
a  forcer,  or  without  a  valve,)  andCR 
a  conduit-pipe  to  carry  away  the  water 
forced  through  the  valve  E.  In  all  this 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  analogy  between  this ' 
fyphon  and  the  mercurial  pump.  Its 
operation  likewife  is  the  lame. 
For  let  mercury  be  poured  into  the  Icgs 
MS  and  ZN,  it  will  come  to  a  level  at 
a,  b.  Now  fuppofe  the  other  part  of  the 
fyphon  full  of  water,  and  the  pifton 
raifed,  it  is  plain  the  water  at  H  cannot 
open  the  valve  I,  till  a  column  of  nier« 
cury  be  raifed  in  the  leg  ZN  above  the 
furface  of  that  in  the  outer  leg  MS, 
fuíñcient  to  ballance  the  weigbt  of  the 
water  ín  the  pipe  HF;  then  will  the 
.  preíTure  of  the  air  be  equal  upon  the  wa- 
ter  H,  and  the  mercury  in  the  leg  MS  j 
and  as  the  motion  of  the  pirton  is  con- 
tinued,  the  water  and  mercury  will  con. 
tinue  to  rife  with  equal  momenta,  and 
therefore  the  mercury  will  rife  i  inch  for 
every  14  inches  nearly,  till  the  pillon 
ítops. 

When  this  happens,  the  furface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  leg  ZN  will  bs  at  r,  and 
that  in  the  leg  MS  at^j  and  now,  if 
the  pifton  be  puílied  down  again,  it  will 
cauíé  the  water  to  íliut  the  valve  I,  and 
to  aél  on  the  mercury  at  c,  and  on  the 
valve  at  E,  but  the  preíTure  of  the  air  at 
E  will  not  fuffer  the  valve  to  rife  till  the 
preíTure  therebe  greater  within  than  with- 
out, which  it  cannot  be^till  the  furface 
of  mercury  in  ihe  outer  leg  M  S  be  higber 
thah  that  in  the  inner  one;  wherefore, 
before  the  valve  E  caá  open,  the  mercury 
in  each  leg  muíl  come  again  to  the  level 
i2,  ¿;  after  which,  the  mercury  will  rife 
in  the  outer  leoj  M  S,  fo  as  to  be  always  in 
equilibrio  with  ú\q.  water  in^he  conduit* 
tube  K  C,  and  the  part  C  e  of  the  inntr 
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leg  ;  ruppofing  tbe  mercury  now  ftands 
at  e  ¡n  that,  and  at /  in  the  other :  and 
then  the  faid  height  of  the  water  will  be 
iiearly  14  times  the  height  ¿íf,  ov  c 
All  this  is  vciy  eafy  to  uaderltand  from 
the  common  principies  of  hydroítatics  ; 
and  ¡f  this  be  underftood,  the  nature  of 
the  pump  niuft,  as  being  the  very  fanríc 
machine  with  a  diíFerent  dilpofition  of  its 
parts. 

Ffom  this  theory  of  the  mercurial  pump,  . 
it  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  in  conftru6ling 
one,  the  part  ZF  OQ^ught  to  be  placed 
in  the  raiddie  of  the  height  from  the  wa- 
ter H  tobe  raifed,  to  the  ciftern  AB 
which  receives  and  dclivers  it;  or  more 
nicely,  the  level  furface  abcd  of  the 
mercury  when  tbe  pump  ís  ful),  and  ¡uíl 
going  to  work,  ought  lo  be  in  the  middle 
p./int  of  the  line  ;  the  reafon  ís,  be- 
caufe  in  the  defcent  and  afcent  of  the 
tube  MS,  the  differcnces  between  the 
altitudes  of  the  cúter  and  inner  ftiells  a  d 
and  cb  are  equal,  and  in  each  cafe  a  i4th 
part  of  the  height  of  the  water  below  or 
ahove  it. 

Suppofe  the  whole  height  from  the  water 
to  the  pifton  be  R^rz6o  feet ;  then 
izagzzL'^o  feet,  or  360  inches ;  then 
alfo  i4.)36o(26  nearly,  that  is,  the  diffe- 
rence  of  the  altitudes  ín  the  mercurial 
íkclls  will  be  about  26  inches.  The 
place  therefore  where  they  ought  to  be  on 
a  level  is  at  leaft  13  inches  below  M,  or 
the  quick-filver  muít  never  be  poured  in 
to  a  height  N  a  greater  than  about  15  or 
16  ¡.ijfcbes,.  or  17  at  moft.  If  the  height 
R^'be  gfeater  than  60  feet,  the  tubes  M 
S,  Éfr.  muft  be  proportionably  enlarged. 
General  obfer'vations  en  Pümp-wop>.k:» 
From  what  has  been  faid  under  the  ar- 
ticles  Fluid,  Atmosphere  and  Gra- 
viTY,  we  prefume  the  reafon  will  ap- 
ptíar  fufliciently  evident,  why  no  fingle 
pump,  though  perfe«5^1y  tight,  can  raí  fe 
water  by  a  pifton  playing  at  a  greater 
d'ftance  than  32  feet ;  ñor  can  this  be 
remedied  by  feveral  valves  in  the  pipe 
below  the  pifton,  as  fome  have pretended  t 
forlet  AB  (piale  CCXIX.  Hg.  i.)  be 
the  barrel  of  a  pump,  GF  the  pifton, 
B  E  a  pipe  going  from  the  barrel  to  the 
water  at  E,  60  feet  below  it ;  and  let.B, 
C,  D,  E,  be  4.  valves  placed  in  ihe  pipe 
at  20  feet  diftance  from  each  other. 
Now  when  the  pifton  is  drawn  up  from 
B  to  F,  a  vacüum  will  be  made  between, 
but  the  valve  B  will  not  rife  by  the  water 
below  it }  for  the  water  In  the  part  B  C 
cannot  rife  itfeif,  much  lefs  can  that  ia 
VOL,  líL 


the  part  C  D  below  it,  as  being  preíTed 
with  the  weight  of  the  column  atíove, 
and  its  cwn  weight  downwards,  there- 
fore no  part  of  the  watry  column  B  F 
cari  move  of  itfeif,  or  by  i'tfelf.  Now  no 
power  can  be  applied  any  where  but  al  E 
to  move  the  whole  column  ;  ñor  can  the 
whole  be  moved  withcut  raifing  all  the 
valves  at  once  ;  therefore  the  power  able 
to  raifé  liie  valve  at  E,  and  confequently 
the  valve  at  B,  muft  beab'e  to  overeóme 
the  preíTure  of  a  column  of  water  60  feet 
bigh :  but  the  air  can  fuftain  a  colunni  ' 
only  of  3z  feet  high  j  therefore  the  air 
cannot  raife  the  valve  E,  ñor  any  of  the 
reftj  and  confequently,  the  water  can- 
not rife  in  the  bariel  A  B  of  a  fmgle 
pump,  iflongerthan  32  feet.  ^ 
However,  we  may  raife  water  by  a  com- 
pound-pump,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  in 
(píate  CCXVIII.  fíg.  3  )  where  A  ís  the 
rod  of  the  piftoi^,  which  at  B  is  divided 
into  two,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  barrel 
DE,  and  draws  up  the  water  from  the 
ciftern  EFj  the  other  port  BC  goes 
down  to  the  faid  ciftern,  where  it  is  di- 
vided at  C  ínto  two  other  parts  ;  one 
going  to  the  pump  F  G,  fupplies  the  wa- 
ter to  the  ciftern  E  F;  the  other  part  CH 
goes  to  anoiher  pump  IK  below,  and 
draws  up  the  water  from  K  to  the  ciftern 
HI.  Now  thefe  pumps  all  wcrlcing  at 
once,  will  draw  water  from  any  deplh, 
provided  each  pump  does  not  exceed  31 
feet  in  height. 

We  ftiall  conclude  this  Tubjcft  with  an  ac- 
count  of  one  oiher  method  of  raifing  wa- 
ter, by  ihe  natural  agency  of  heat  and  cold 
only.    It  is  as  follows  :  ABCD  {ibid, 
fig.  a.)  is  a  pretty  large  veíTd  filled  with 
water  lo  the  heighc  E  F,  the  fpaceabove 
being  fuU  oÍmv.  On  the  upper  partof  the 
veíTeí  is  a  tall  tube  inferied  G  H,  and 
defcends  below  the  furface  of  ihe  water 
to  K.    On  the  neiher  part  is  anothec 
tube  or  pipe  IVV,    In  each  tube  is  a 
valve  opening  upwards,  as  at  I  and  G. 
The  body  of  this  inftrument  being  nicely 
clofed  every  where,  fo  that  no  air  can  el- 
cape,  and  placed  with  the  lower  end  in 
the  water  W,  and  thus  continued  in  the 
hot  fun  of  a  fummer's  day,  the  air  will 
be  rarified  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the 
upper  part,  and  will  comprefs  the  fubja- 
cent  water,  and  forcé  it  up  through  ihe^i 
valve;  G  into  tl\^  labe  G  H,  and  by  th^ 
cold  of  the  füllowing  nlght  it  will 
condenfed  again ;  and  then  the  prc^rc 
of  íhe  atmofphera  will  forcé  the  ,T¿i2tCi- 
at  W  up  the  pips.  W  I,  to  replertíh  the 
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veíTel  cach  day  :  and,  in  this  manner, 
may  water  be  raifed  ín  a  confiderable 
quautlty  in  tlie  fummer  feafon,  and  ¡n 
hot  climates. 

By  fuch  a  contrivance,  fevcral  curious 
eífeíls  may  be  piodaced:  for  by  ufing  a 
cylindiical  cover  to  tl»e  vtíTtl,  the  fun- 
beams  m^y  be  collefled  in  íuch  quamity, 
as  to  greatly  rarify  the  air  contained  in 
it,  fo  as  to  make  it  fbi  ce  out  a  confRler- 
able  ílream  of  water  eitber  through  a 
tube  or  adjutagé ;  thus  alfo,  an  image 
luay  be  made  to  weep  in  tbe  fun-beams, 
or  at  the  approach  cf  firej  with  oiher 
devices  of  the  fanne  klnd. 
//V-PuMP.  Having  already  given  the  dp- 
fcription  of  the  common  aii-pnmp,  and 
alfo  that  of  the  portable  one,  under  ihe 
article  AiR.,  it  oniy  remains  to  give  an 
account  of  fome  confiderable  iniprove- 
ments  made  ¡n  that  machine  by  the  in- 
genious  J.  Smeaton ;  together  with  a 
perfpcflive  view  thereof,  in  pbte 
CCXIX.  fíg.  2.  and  alfo  a  perpendicu- 
lar feflion,  of  it  in  píate  CCXX. 
fig.  I,  &c, 

One  of  the  principal  caufes  of  imper- 
feñion  in  the  common  alr-pumps,  arifes 
from  the  diíficulty  of  opening  tbe  valves 
at  the  bcttom  of  the  barréis;  to  avoid 
which  inconvenience,  Mr.  Smeaton  has 
made  ufe  offeven  holts  inftead  ofone; 
by  which  means,  ihe  valve  is  fupported 
at  proper  diítances,  by  a  kind  of  grating, 
made  by  the  folid  parts  between  ihelé 
boles:  and  to  render  the  points  of  con- 
ta¿>,  between  the  bladder  and  grating, 
as  few  as  poflible,  the  boles  are  made 
hexagonal,  and  the  partitions  filedalmoíl 
to  an  edge.  He  bas  alfo  made  the 
breadih  of  each  hexagon  of  an  inch, 
fo  that  its  íiii  face  ¡s  more  than  nine  times 
greatcr  than  common  5  upon  which  ac- 
count, as  well  as  by  reafon  of  the  greattr 
number  of  boles,  the  valve  may  be  raifed 
with  a  fixih  part  of  the  forcé  commonly 
neceífary. 

Another  impcrfeólion  is  owing  to  the 
pifton's  not  fitiing  exa^lly,  when  put 
clofe  down  to  the  bottom  ;  which  leaves 
a  lodgment  for  air,  that  is  not  got  out  of 
the  barre!,  and  proves  of  bad  effeíl,  by 
hindering  the  rarefaíiion  from  being 
carried  on  bevond  a  ccitiin  degree :  for 
as  the  piíton  rifes,  the  air  will  expand 
itfeU ;  but  ftill  prefiing  upon  the  valve, 
according  to  its  denfity,  it  hinders  the 
•áir  within  the  receiver  from  coming  out. 
Henee,  were  this  vacmcy  to  equal  the 
ijoLíi  part  of  the  CfpAciiy  of  ihe  wholc 
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barrel,  no  air  could  ever  come  out  of  the 
receiver  when  once  expanded  150  times 
thoügh  the  pifton  was  conftantly  drawa 
to  the  top.  This  inconvenience  Mr. 
Smeaton  has  endeavoured  to  overeóme, 
by  íliutting  up  the  top  of  the  barrel  with 
a  píate,  having  in  the  middle  a  collar  cf 
leaihers,  through  which  the  cylindrical 
rod  works,  that  carries  the  pifton,  By 
this  means,  the  cxternal  air  is  prevented 
from  preíTmg  upon  the  pifton  ;  but  that 
the  air,  which  pafies  through  the  valve 
of  the  pifton  from  below,  may  be  dif- 
charged  out  of  the  barrel,  there  is  alfo 
a  valve  appHed  to  the  píate  at  the  top, 
that  opens  upwards.  The  confequence 
of  this' conftniélion  ís,  that  when  the 
pifton  is  put  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  air  in  the  lodgment  under 
the  pifton  will  evacúate  itfelf  jó  moch  the 
more,  as  the  valve  of  ihe  pifton  opena 
more  eafily,  when  preíTed  by  the  rarified 
air  above  ir,  than  when  prcfted  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  Henee, 
as  the  pifton  may  be  made  to  íit  as  neai- 
ly  to  the  top  of  ihe  cylinder,  as  it  can  to 
the  bottom,  llie  air  may  be  rarified  as 
much  above  the  pifton,  as  it  could  befóse 
ha  ve  been  in  the  receiver.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  air  may  now  be  rari- 
fied in  the  receiver,  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
poítion  of  what  it  could  be  upon  the 
common  principies  5  every  ihing  elfe  being 
fuppoftd  perfeil, 

Mr.  Smeaton  has  alfo  improved  upen 
the  gages,  commonly  ufed  for  meafuring 
theexpaniion  of  the  air  j  which  his  gage 
vifill  do  with  certainty,  to  much  lefsihan 
the  loooth  part  of  the  whole.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  bulb  of  glafs,  fomelhing  in 
the  fliape  of  a  pear,  and  fuftícient  to  hold 
abjut  half  a  pound  of  quick  filver,  It 
is  open  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end 
is  a  tube  hermetically  clofed  at  top.  By 
the  help  of  a  nice  pairof  fcales,  hefound 
what  propcrtion  of  weight  a  column  of 
mercury  of  a  certain  length,  contained 
in  the  tube,  bore  to  that  which  filled  tk 
whole  veflel ;  and,  by  thefe  means,  was 
enabled  to  mark  divifions  upon  the  tube, 
anfwering  to  the  j^^^^th  part  of  ihe 
whole  capacity  j  which  being  abcut 
^?^th  of  an  inch  each,  may,  by  elli* 
mation,  be  eafdy  fubdivided  into  IclTíf 
parts.  This  gage,  during  the  exhaulj- 
íng  of  the  receiver,  is  fufpended  theieiQ 
by  a  ílip-wire;  and  when  the  pumpÍJ 
worked  as  much  as  íliall  be  thouglit 
neceífary,  the  gage  is  puftied  dowr, 
tiil  ihe  ppt:n  end  is  iinmerged  ín  a 
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círlern  of  quick-filver,  placed  under- 
neatb  :  the  air  being  then  let  in,  the 
quick-filver  will  be  driven  into  the  gage, 
till  the  air  remaining  in  it  becomes  of 
the  fame  denfity  with  the  external  air; 
and  as  the  air  always  takes  the  higheft 
place,  the  tube  beíng  uppermoft,  the 
expanfion  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  divifions  occupied  by  the  air 
at  top. 

He  has  alfo  endeavoured  to  render  the 
pneumatic  apparatus  more  fimple  and 
comraodioup,  by  making  the  air-pump 
aft  as  a  condenfing  engine  at  pleafure,  by 
oniy  turnípg  a  cock:  this  renders  the 
pump  an  univerfal  engine  for  íliewing 
any  effeéV,  that  arifes  from  an  alieration 
in  the  denfity  or  fpríng  of  the  air;  and 
with  a  little  addiiion  of  apparatus,  it 
íliews  the  experiments  of  the  air-fuun- 
tain,  wind-gun,  &c.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  manner  :  the  air  above  the 
pifton  being  forcibly  driven  ont  of  the 
barrel  at  each  ftroke,  and  having  no 
where  to  efcape  but  by  the  val  ve  at  top  ; 
if  this  valve  be  conneóled  with  the  re- 
ceiver,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  valve  at  the  bottom,  in- 
ílead  of  communicating  with  the  re- 
ceiver,  be  made  to  communicate  with  the 
external  air,  the  pump  will  then  perform 
asa  coná^énler.  Ti  e  mechanií'm  is  thus 
ordered  :  thereis  a  cock  with  three  pipes 
placed  round  it,  at  equal  diftances.  The 
key  is  fo  pierced,  that  any  two  may  be 
made  to  communicate,  while  the  other 
is  left  open  to  the  external  air.  One  of 
ihefe  pipes  goes  to  the  valve  at  the 
bottom  oF  the  barre! ;  another  goes  to  the 
valve  at  the  top  5  and  a  third  goes  to 
the  receiver.  Thus,  when  the  pipe 
from  the  receiver,  and  that  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel,  are  united,  the  pump 
exhauíls  :  but  turn  the  cock  round,  tíll 
the  pipe  from  the  receiver,  and  that  from 
the  top  of  the  barrel  communicate,  and 
it  then  condenfes.  The  third  pipe  in 
one  cafe,  difcharges  the  air  taken  from 
the  receiver  into  the  barrel  j  and,  in  the 
other,  jets  it  into  the  barrel,  that  it  may 
be  forced  into  the  receiver. 
But  the  following  fia^ures  will  ferve  to 
render  the  (tru£ture  and  ufe  of  this  ex- 
cellent  machine  fliil  more  plain.  Píate 
CCXIX.  fig,  2.  is  a  peifpeflive  view  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  pump  together» 
A  is  the  barrel ;  B  the  ciítern,  in  which 
ar£  included  the  cock,  wiih  fe\feral  ¡oints : 
thefe  are  covered  with  water,  to  keep 
ihem  air-tight.    A  liule  cock  to  let  ihe 


water  out  of  the  cíílern,  ís  marked 
Cf  r  is  the  triangular  handie  of  the  key 
of  irhé  cock  ;  which,  by  the  marks  on 
its  arms,  ílibws  how  it  muíl  be  turned, 
that  the  pump  may  produce  the  effiíft 
ckíHred.  DH  is  the  pipe  of  communi- 
cation  between  the  cock  and  the  receiver  ; 
E  is  the  pipe,  that  communicates  he- 
tvveen  the  cock  and  the  valve,  on  ihe 
upper  píate  of  the  barrel.  F  is  the  up- 
per  píate  of  the  pump,  which  contalns 
the  collar  of  leathers  cí  \  and  V,  the 
valve,  which  is  covered  by  the  piece  /. 
GI  is  thefiphon  gage,  which  fcrews  on 
and  off,  and  is  adaptcd  to  common  pur- 
pofes.  It  confifts  of  a  glafs-tube  hcí- 
metically  fealed  at  f,  and  furniíhed  with 
■quicíc  filver  in  each  leerj  which,  before 
the  pumpbeginsto  work,  lies  leve!  in  the 
line  ab-,  the  fpace  be  being  filled  with 
air  of  the  common  denfity.  Whtn  the 
pump  exhaufts,  the  air  in  ¿rexpands, 
and  the  quick-filver  in  the  oppofiie  leg 
rife?,  tilí  it  become  a  counter-ballance  10 
it.  Its  rife  is  íhewn  upon  the  fcale  I 
by  which  the  expanfion  of  the  alr  in  the 
receiver  may  be  nearly  ¡udged  of,  When 
tlie  pump  condenfes,  the  quick-filver  ri- 
fes in  tile  other  leg,  and  the  degree  may 
be  nearly  judged  of  by  the  contra6lion 
of  the  air  in  Z>r;  m-irks  being  placed  at 
I  and  I  of  the  length  of  b  c  from  c, 
which  fliews  when  the  receiver  condenfes 
douhle  or  treble  its  common  quantity. 
KL  is  a  ícYcw  frame  to  hold  dov^^n  the 
receiver,  in  condenfing  experiments, 
which  takes  ofF  at  pleafure  j  and  is  fuf- 
fícient  to  hold  down  a  receiver,  the  din- 
meter  of  whofe  bafe  is  7  inche?,  when 
charged  with  a  treble  aimol'phere  :  in 
which  cafe  it  a6is  with  a  forcé  of  ahout 
1200  pounds  againít  the  fcrew-franip, 
M  is  a  fcrew,  that  fallfns  a  bolt,  which 
ílides  up  and  down  in  that  leg,  by  me?ins 
whereof  the  machine  is  mavie  to  íiand 
faít  on  uneven  ground. 
Fig.  I.  píate  CCXX.  reprefents  a  per- 
pendicular fe8ion  of  the  barrel  and  cock, 
&Cy^  of  íhe  pump  i  where  A  B  is  the 
barrel,  CD  the  rod  of  the  piiton,  which 
pafles  through  M  N,  the  \.h\e  that  clofes 
the  top  of  the  barrel.  K  is  the  collar  of 
leathers,  through  virhich  the  pifton-rod 
pafies.  When  the  pilt^on  is  at  the  bottom 
of  ihe  cylinder,  the  upper  part  of  K  is». 
covered  by  the  cap  at  D,  to  keep  out,duíl, 
(^c,  L  is  the  valve  on  the  upper  píate, 
which  is  covered  by  the  piece  O  P,  which 
is  conneíled  with  the  pipe  (^R,  which 
makes  the  communication  beiween  the 
1 5  L  :^  T*l74 
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va] ve  and  cock,  CE  ís  the  plfto»,  and 
EFF  the  pifton-valves.  II  are  two 
little  ho'.es  to  iet  tlie  air  país  from  the  pif- 
ton-valves into  the  upper  part  of  the  b'ar- 
reí.  GG  is  the  principal  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder.  HHisa  piece 
of  metal,  into  which  the  valve  G  G  is 
fcrewcd,  and  clofes  the  bottom  of  the  cy- 
linder 5  oiK  of  which  is  alio  compofed 
SS  ihe  cock,  and  KTT  the  du6i  from 
the  cock  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
"WW  is  the  key  of  the  cock.  X  the 
ñem,  and  V  V  the  handle. 
Fig.  a.  ihii^'  is  an  horizontal  feélion  of 
the  cock,  through  the  middie  of  the  du6l 
T  T.  A  B  reprefents  ihe  bignefs  of  the 
circiibr  píate,  that  clofes  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  and  C  D  the  bignefs  of  the 
infide  of  the  barre!.  E  FG  is  the  body 
of  the  cock;  the  outward  íhell  being 
pierced  with  three  holes  at  equal  diftan- 
ces,  and  conefponding  to  the  three  dii6ls 
HH,  TI,  KK,  whereof  HH  is  the 
du6>  that  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
re] }  1 1,  the  du6l  that  communicates 
with  the  top  of  the  barrel  j  and  KK, 
the  du6l  that  paíTfs  from  the  cock  to  the 
recciver.  L  M  N  is  the  key,  or  folid 
part  of  the  cock,  moveable  round  in  the 
iliellEFG.  When  the  canal  LM 
anfwers  10  ihe  áuSis  H  H  and  KK,  the 
pump  exhauft?,  and  the  air  is  difcharged 
hy  the  perforation  N.  But  the  key  L 
\MN  being  turned  till  the  canal  LM 
anfwers  to  the  dii8s  II  and  K  K,  the 
perforation  N  will  ihen  anfwer  to  the 
H  H,  and  in  this  cafe  the  pump 
condenfes.  Laftly,  when  N  anfwers  to 
KK,  the  air  is  then  left  in  or  difchar- 
ged from  the  receiver,  as  the  circum- 
ftance  requires. 

Fig.  3.  ibid»  is  the  plan  of  the  principal 
valve 5  where  ABCD  reprefents  the 
bladdcr  faftened  in  four  places,  and 
ílretched  over  the  feven  boles  I  K,  form- 
cd  intoan  hexagonal  grating,  which  Mr- 
Smeaton  choofes  to  cali  the  honey-comb. 
EFGH,  íliews  where  the  metal  is  a 
little  protuberant,  to  hinder  the  pifión 
from  ftriking  againft  the  bladder. 
Fig.  4.  ibik,  reprefents  the  new  gage, 
called  from  its  íhape  the  pear-gage, 
which  is  open  at  A.  B  C  is  the  gradu- 
aled  tube,  which  is  hermetically  clofed 
at  C,  and  is  fufpended  by  the  piece  of 
brafs  D  E;  which  is  hollowed  into  a  cy- 
linder, and  clafps  the  tube. 
PUN,  or  PuNN,  a  conceit  arifing  from  the 
ufe  of  two  words  that  agree  in"  found,- 
but  diífer  in  the  fenfe,  Ariftotle  defcribes 


]  PUN 

two  or  three  kinds  of  puns  amoiig  tlie 
beauties  of  good  writing,  and  produces 
in  (lances  of  them  out  of  fome  of  the 
greáteít  authors"^  in  the  greek  tongue. 
Cicero  has  fprinkled  feveral  of  his  works 
with  punsj  and  in  his  book,  where  he 
lays  down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quoles 
abundance  of  fayings,  which  he  calis 
pieces  of  wit,  that  upon  examination 
prove  perfeíl  puns. 

Puns,  when  they  come  eafily,  and  are 
very  ingenious,  poignant  and  appoíite, 
are  allowed  of  in  converfation,  letters, 
epigrams,  madrigals,  mottos,  device?, 
&c,  but  are  abfolutely  baniíhed  out  of 
the  grave,  ferious,  and  fuhlime,  by  rea- 
fon  they  weaken  its  forcé,  and  diminiíli 
its  beauty,  which  confifts  in  fomething 
great  and  elevated. 
PUNA  ISLE,  an  iíland  of  South- America, 
fituated  in  the  pacific  Ocean,  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  bay  of  Guiaquil,  in  weft 
lonR.  80°,  fouth.  lat.  3^  15'. 
PUNCH,  an  inftrument  of  iron  or  ficel, 
ufed  in  feveral  arís,  for  the  piercing  or 
.  ftamping  holes  in  plates  of  metáis,  &c, 
being  fo  contrived  as  not  only  lo  perío- 
rate,  but  to  cut  out  and  take  away  ihe 
piece,  The  punch  is  a  principal  inftrii. 
ment  of  the  metal-button-  mskers,  wafer- 
makérs,  patch-makers,  íhoe  makers,  &V, 

'Punch  horse,  in  the  manege,  is  a  wsll 
fet,  well  knit,  horfe,  íhort  backed  and 
thick  íhouldered,  with  a  broad  neck, 
and  well  üned  with  fletli. 
Punch  is  alfo  a  ñame  for  a  fort  of  cora, 
pound  drink,  much  ufed  here,  and  ¡n 
many  parts  abroad,  particularly  in  Ja- 
maica,  and  feveral  oiher  parts  of  the 
Weft-Indies. 

Its  bafis  is  fpríng- water,  which  being 
rendered  cooler,  briíker,  and  more  acid, 
with  lemon-juice,  and  fweetened  again 
to  the'palate  with  fine  fugar,  makej 
what  they  cali  íherbet;  to  which  a  pro» 
per  quantity  of  fpirituous  liquor,  aj 
brandy,  rum,  or  arrack,  being  adde<), 
the  liquor  commences  punch  :  the  pie- 
portion  of  the  ingredients  are  various; 
ibrne,  inftead  of  lemon  juice,  ufe  lime- 
juice,  which  makes  what  they  cali  puncii- 
royal ;  this  is  found  lefs  liable  to  afleít 
the  head,  and  is  more  grateful  to  tli: 
ítomach  ;  fome  alfo  make  milk-puncli, 
by  adding  as  much  milk  to  the  íherbtt 
as  there  is  water:  others  ufe  gregn 
inftead  of  water:  and  wiiat  is  ^alld 
chambermaid's  punch  is  made  withoot 
any  water,  of  lime-juice,  iwice  as  mucii 
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vvhite  wlne  as  lime-juice,  and  four  times 

as  rouch  brandy  with  fugar. 

Several  authors  conderan  the  ufe  of  punch 

as  prejudicial  to  the  brain  and  nervous 

fyftem. 

PUNCHEON,  PuNCHiN,  or  Punchion, 
a  littie  block  or  piece  of  fteel,  on  ene 
end  vvhereof  is  fome  figure,  letter,  or 
mark,  engraven  eiiher  in  creux  or  reli- 
eve, impreíTions  wherecf  are  taken  on 
metal,  or  fome  other  matter,  by  ftriking 
it  with  a  hammer  on  the  end  not  en- 
graved.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
tliefe  puncheons  ufed  in  the  mechanical 
arts5  fuch  for  inftance  are  thofe  of  the 
goldfmiths,  cutlers,  pcwterers,  -^c. 
The  puncheon,  in  coining,  is  a  piece  of 
iron  fteeled,  whereon  the  engraver  has 
cut  in  relievo  the  feveral  figures,  arms, 
cffigy,  infcription,  Gff.  that  are  to  be  in 
the  matrices,  wherewith  the  fpecies  are 
to  be  marked,  Mintersdillinguiíh  three 
kinds  of  puncheons,  according  to  the 
three  kinds  of  matrices  to  be  m?.de  j  ihat 
of  Ihe  eíHgy,  that  of  the  crofs  or  arms, 
and  that  of  the  Jegend,  or  infcription. 
The  firft'includes  the  whole  portrait  ín 
relievo:  the  fecond  are  fmall,  each  only 
containing  a  piece  of  the  crofs  or  arms  5 
foi"  inftance,  a  fleur-de  lys,  an  harp,  a 
coronet,  ^c,  by  the  aíTemblage  of  all 
which  the  intire  matrice  is  formed.  The 
puncheons  of  the  legend  only  contain 
each  one  letter,  and  ferve  equally  for  the 
legend  on  the  effigy  fide  and  the  crofs  fide, 
See  the  article  Coining. 
For  the  manner  of  engraving,  temper- 
¡ng,  and  ftamping  thefe  puncheons,  to 
form  the  matrices,  fee  the  articles  En- 
graving, Matrice, 
For  the  puncheons  ufed  in  ftamping  the 
matrices  wherein  the  types  of  printingcha- 
ra6lers  are  caft,  fee  Leticr  Foundery. 
püNCHEON  is  alfo  ufed  for  feveral  iron- 
'  tools  of  various  fizes  and  figures,  ufed 
by  the  engravers  in  creux  on  metáis. 
Seal-graversparticularly  ufeagreat  num- 
ber  for  the  feveral  pieces  of  arms,  ^V, 
to  be  engraven,  and  many  ftamp  the 
whole  feal  from  a  fmgle  puncheon.  . 
Puncheon  ¡s  alfo  a  common  ñame  for  all 
;•  thofe  iron  inftruments  ufed  by  ftone- 
cutters,  fculptors,  blackfmiths,  &c.  for 
the  culting,  inciding,  or  piercing  their 
feveral  matteis. 

Thofe  of  fculptors  and  ftatuaries  ferve 
for  the  repairing  of  ftatues  when  taken 
out  of  the  moulds;  the  lockfmiths  ufe 
the  greateft  variety  of  puncheons  5  fome 
tor  piercing  hot,  olhers  for  piercing 


cold  i  fome  fíat,  fome  fquare,  fome 
round,  others  oval,  each  to  pierce  boles., 
of  its  refpeólive  figure  in  the  feveral  parís 
of  locks. 

Puncheon,  in  carpentry,  is  a  piece  of 
timber  placed  uprightbeiween  two  pofts, 
whofe  bearing  is  too  great,  ft-rvin^,  to- 
gether  wfith  them,  to  fuftain  foine.  Jarge 
weights. 

This  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber raifed  upright,  under  the  ridge  of  a 
building,  wherein  the  liule  forcé?,  £fr. 
are  jointed. 

Puncheon  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  arbor,  or 
principal  part  of  a  machine,  whereon  ít 
turns  vertically,  as  that  of  a  crane,  $f<-, 

Puncheon  is  alfo  a  meafure  for  li<^uids, 
containing  an  hogfliead  and  one'  third, 
or  eighty  four  gallons. 

PUNCTA  LACRYMALiA.  Sce  ihe  ar- 
ticle Lacrymal. 

PUNCTATED  hyperbola,  an  hyper- 
bola  vvhofe  oval  conjúgate  is  infiniteiy 
fmall,  i,  e.  a  point,    See  Hyperbola. 

PUNCTION,  in  furgery,  the  lame  with 
punfture.  SeePuNCTURE. 

PUNCTUATION,  in  grammar,  the  art  of 
póinting  or  of'  dividing  a  difcourfe  ínto 
periods,  by  points,  exprcfllng  the  paufes 
to  be  made  in  the  reading  thcreof.  See 
the  article  PoiNT. 

PUNCTÜM,  in  geometry,  tSx,  See  the 
article  Point, 

Tli^  punólum  formatum,  or  generatum, 
in  conics,  is  a  point  deteiuiined  by  the 
interfeflion  of  a  right  line  drawn  through 
the  vértex  of  a  cone  to  a  point  in  the 
plañe  of  the  b.ife  that  conllitutcs  the  conic 
fe6tion.  See  the  articles  Cone  and  Co- 
Nic  Sections. 

The  punc^um  ex  compsratione  denotes 
eiihcr  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipfis  and  hyper- 
bola, thus  called  by  ApoUonius,  becaulé 
the  rei5iangles  under  the  fegment  of  the 
íranfverfe  diameter  in  the  ellipfis,  and 
under  that  and  the  diftance  between  the 
vértex  and  the  focus  in  the  hyperbola, 
are  equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  what  he 
calis  the  figure  thereof.  See  Focus, 
Ellipsis,  and  Hyperbola. 
The  punclum  lineans,  is  a  ttrm  ufed  by 
fome  authors  for  that  point  of  the  gene- 
rating  circle  of  a  cycloid,  or  epicycloidal 
line.  See  the  article  Cycloid. 
PüNCTUM  SAHESS,  in  anatomy,  the 
-  fíríl  rudiments  of  the  heart  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  foelug,  where  a  throbbing  mo- 
tion  is  perceived.  This  is  faid  to  be 
eafily  obferved  with  a  microfcope  in  a 
brood  egg,  whgcin,  after  conccption, 
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we  Tce  a  little  fpeck  or  cloud,  in  thc 
iniddle  whereof  is  a  fpot  tbat  appears  to 
beat  or  leap  a  fonílderable  time  before  the 
foeliis  is  formed  for  hatchíng,  See  ihe 
article  FoE.TUS. 
PUNCTURK,  in  Airgery,  any  wound 
•  made  by  a  íharp  pointed  inftrument. 
The  pun61iiie  upon  the  external  parts, 
and  not  penetraiing  dccp,  is  reckoned 
thc  molt  limpie  wound.  In  this,  after 
the  blood  has  been  ftopped  at  the  firll 
drcíTing,  by  ihe  application  of  dry  lint, 
thecommondigeílive,  or  balfamum  Arcxi 
is  to  be  ípread  upon  a  pledgit,  and  ap- 
plied  once  every  day  ;  or  if  thc  difcharge 
is  but  fmal!,  every  othcr  day,  covering 
ihe  drefiing  with  a  plafter  and  compréis, 
«nd  iecuring  íhe  vvhole  whh  a  proper 
bandage  :  the  firft  dreflings  that  are  ap- 
püed,  efpecialiy  where  there  has  been  a 
flux  of  blood,  ílioiild  by  no  means  be 
removed  f;>rcib]y,  but  be  left  till  they 
fall  oíf  of  ihcmftlves,  which  they  will  do 
when  the  fuppuration  is  formed,  But 
when  a  pun6lure  penetrates  very  deep, 
the  cure  is  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties,  efpetinüy  if  it  ifi  madc  perpendicu- 
Jarly  dcwn,  and  has  no  dppending  orí- 
fice j  for  in  this  cafe  the  blood  and  mat- 
ter  are  eafiiy  colleóled  at  the  bottom,  and 
protra£l  the  cure,  and  frequently  form 
iiftulae.  To  prevent  thefe  cinfequences 
jt  will  be  proper  to  prefs  the  wound  from 
the  bottom  upwardp,  and  to  apply  a 
comprtfs  icwards  the  fundus  of  the 
wound  extern rilly,  and  what  is  called  the 
expelling  bandnge  over  all,  as  it  preíles 
niuch  lighter  upon  the  lower  than  the  up- 
pf-r  parts :  but  if  all  this  precauiion  fliould 
prove  of  no  cffeál,  it  wül  be  advifeable  to 
iTiake  a  large  opei^ing  at  the  boítom  of 
the  wound,  before  any  ñlhila?  are  fi>rmed, 
by  a  probé,  in  which  cafe  greatcare  muít 
be  takrn  that  the  orifices  nre  nol  healed 
before  the  bottom  of  the  wound  j  this  is 
to  be  elfe(51ed  by  a  flicrr,  fcft  tent, 
whfch,  when  wound  is  healed  at  the 
botrom,  may  be  removed,  and  the  ori- 
fices healed.  How  wounds  of  this  kínd 
are  to  be  trfnted,  which  penétrate  into 
the  CüVíty  of  the  thorax,  cr  abdomen, 
inny  be  feen  unner  AnDOM  EN,  TiiORAX, 
CjASTROR  APHY,  ^c. 
PUNICA,   the  POMEGRANATE  TREE,  ¡H 

lícnny,  a  gf*nus  of  the  ic.:fandria-mono- 
gynia  dais  of  plants,  the  cerolla  whereof 
coníiíls  of  íive  roundiíli,  ereél,  patent 
pL'tals,  ínlertgiíiai^Ülccalyx  :  the  fruit 
js  a  la^^^^í^fertpSf^^u'onated  with 
the  J^<K^tn\  7ortned**ínf3^ne  cells ; 


the  fceds  are  numcrous  and  fucculent» 
the  receptacle  is  membranaceous,  and  á\i 
vides  every  cell  of  the  fruit  into  two  partid 
The  flowers  of  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  bark  of  the  fruit,  areftrongly  aftrin- 
gent. 

PUNISHMENT,  ín  law,  the  penalty 
which  a  perfon  incurs  on  the  breach  or 
trnnfgreífion  of  any  law, 
The  forms  and  manners  of  punifliment 
are  various  ín  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries,  and  for  various  crimes,  as  treafon, 
felony,  adullery,  parricide,  &c.  Araong 
US  the  principal  civil  puniíhments  are 
fines,  imprifonments,  the  ftocks,  pillory, 
burningin  the  hand,  whipping,  ducking. 
ftool,  hanging,  beheading,  quartering, 
burning,  tranfportation,  &c.  The  ec- 
clefiaftical  punifliments  are  cenfures,  fuf- 
penfions,  deprivations,  degradations,  ex. 
Communications,  anathemas,  penances, 
&c,  The  military  puniíhments  are  be. 
íng  fliot,  running  the  gantelope,  riding 
the  wooden  horfe,  &c. 

PUNITORY  iNTEREST,  in  the  civil  law, 
fuch  intereft  of  money  as  is  due  for  thc 
delay  of  payment,  breach  of  promife,  &c, 

PUPIL,  pupillus,  in  the  civil  law,  a  boy 
or  girl  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  pú- 
ber ty,  i.  e,  the  boy  under  fourteen  years, 
the  girl  under  twelve.  While  a  minor 
remained  under  the  díreflion  of  a  tutor, 
hewas  called  a  pupil  ;  after  puberty,  a 
ciirator  being  a/Tigned  him,  he  ceafed  lo 
be  called  a  pupiL  A  tutor  is  obliged  to 
pay  intereft  for  vvhat  monies  of  his  pupil 
lie  idle  and  uncmployed  ;  and  is  allowed 
to  do  any  thingfor  his  ptipil,  but  nothing 
aofainft  him.    See  the  article  Tutor. 

Pupil  is  alio  ufed  in  univerfities,  &c.  for 
a  youth  under  the  education  or  dilcipline 
of  any  perfon. 

Pupil,  pupillat  ín  anatomy,  a  lítile  aper- 
ture  in  the  míddle  of  the  uvea  and  iris  of 
the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of  liglu 
pafs  to  the  cryftalline,  in  order  ro  be 
painted  on  the  retina,  and  caufe  vilion, 
See  the  articles  Eye,  Iris,  and  Uvea. 
The  ftruílure  of  the  uvea  and  iris,  is 
fuch  as  that  by  their  aperture  the  pupil  ¡3 
contra6\ible  and  dilatible  at  pleafure,  fa 
as  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  obje6ls,  and 
to  admit  more  or  fewer  rays,  as  the 
obje6V,  being  either  more  vivid  and  near, 
or  more  oblcure  and  remote,  requiríJ 
more  or  lefs  light;  it  being  a  corftant 
law,  that  the  more  luminous  the  objtíl 
is,  the  fmaller  the  pupil  ;  and  again,  the 
nearcr  the  objeft,  the  fmaller  the  popilj 
and  ^jice  'verfa,    This  aiteration  of  the 

pupil 
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piipü  ís  effeéled  by  certaío  mufcular 
fibres  on  the  ouifide  of  the  uvea,  which 
arrive  from  the  nerves  detaclied  hither 
from  the  íclerotica  ;  íbme  others  atiribuie 
the  motion  of  the  pupil  to  the  lígamen- 
tum  ciliare  ;  and  others  think  that  both 
this  and  the  fibres  of  the  uvea  concur 
herein, 

There  is  a  difeafe  of  the  eyes  called  a 
contraólion  of  the  pupil,  wherein  theie  is 
fuch  a  total  or  clofe  contraftion  of  that 
pait,  that  it  will  not  tranfmit  l¡^,ht 
enough  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  to  eo- 
able  the  patient  to  íee  objefls  diítinft  j 
fometimes  this  diforder  ís  from  infancy, 
and  fometimes  it  arifes  from  an  íntenfe 
inflammation  of  the  eye.  The  cure  of 
this  is  extremely  difiicult}  but  Mr.  Che- 
felden  has  invented  a  method  by  which 
he  has  ofien  proved  very  fuccefsful  in  his 
attempts  to  relieve  it.  The  method  is 
this :  the  eye-lids  being  held  open  by  a 
fpeculum  oculi,  he  takes  a  narrow,  fingle 
edged  fcalpel,  or  needle,  almoíl  like  that 
ufed  in  couching  for  the  catara6\,  and 
paíTmg  it  through  the  fcierctica,  as  in 
couching,  he  afierwards  thrufts  it  fore- 
ward  through  ihc  uvea,  or  iris,  and  in 
extra6ling  cuts  it  open  through  ihe  iris^ 
See  ihe  article  Couching. 

PURA  ELEMOSYNA,  PURE  ALMs,  de- 
notes a  tenure  whereby  the  churchmen 
hold  lands  in  Scoiland,  fomewhat  on  the 
footingof  the  primitive  clergy. 

PURBECKiSLE,  the  fouth-eaft  diviíion 
of  the  county  of  Dorfet. 

PURCHASE,  in  law,  the  buying  or  ac- 
quiring  of  land?,  Gff.  with  money,  by 
deed  oragreement,  and  not  by  defcent  or 
right  of  inheritance. 

A  ¡oint  purchafe  is  when  two  or  more 
períbns  join  togeiher  in  the  purchafe. 
Purchafers  of  lands  are  to  take  notice  of 
al!  charges  thereon  :  there  are,  however, 
cerlain  ítatules  to  guard  againft  fraudu- 
lent  incumbrances.  The  court  of  Chan- 
cery  will  relieve  ihe  purchafer  of  a  term 
againft  a  tille  that  lay  dormant  whatí 
money  has  been  laid  out  on  improve- 
ments. 

PuRCHASE,  in  the  fea  language,  is  the 
fame  as  draw  in  :  ihus  when  they  fay 
the  capftan  purchafes  a-pace,  thsy  oníy 
mean  it  draws  in  ihe  cable  a  pace. 

PURE,  fomething  free  from  any  admix- 
ture üf  foreign  or  heterogeneous  matlersí 
thus  we  fay  puré  fire,  &c,  See  ihe  ar- 
ticle FiRE,  Gf<r. 

íüRE  HYPERBOLA,  in  conics,  is  an  hy- 
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perbola  wíihout  any  oval,  nodes,  fplkf, 
or  conjugue  point.    See  Curve. 

PURFLE\y,  a  term  in  heralciry,  expref- 
fmg  ermins,  pean?,  or  any  of  the  lur?, 
when  they  compele  a  bordure  round  a 
coat  of  arms :  thus  they  fiy,  he  bearelh 
gules  a  bordure,  purflew,  vaíry  :  mean- 
ing  that  the  bordare  is  vairy. 

PURGATION,  theartofpurging,  fcour- 
ing,  or  purifylng  a  thing,  by  ftparating, 
or  carrying  ofF  any  impurities  found 
therein  :  ihtis, 

In  pharmacy,  purgation  is  the  cleanfing 
of  a  medicine  by  retrenching  its  fupcr- 
fluities.  In  chemiftry,  it  is  ufed  for  the 
fevtral  preparations  of  metáis  and  mlne- 
rals  intended  to  clear  them  of  tlítir  im- 
purities, more  ufually  calíed  puriíication 
andrefining.  See  Ríífining. 
In  medicine,  purgation  is  an  excretor/ 
motion  ariling:  írom  a  quick  and  order!/ 
contraólion  of  the  fleííiy  libres  of  the  ífo- 
mach  and  inteftirifcs,  wbeiehy  ihe  chyie, 
corruptedhumours,  andexcrements  iodg- 
ed  therein,  are  protrudod  furiher  and  fur- 
ther,  and  at  lengih  quite  excluded  ihe 
body  by  üool.  See  ihe  artides  Cathar- 

TICS  and  EVACUATION. 

For  the  menftiual  purgations  of  women^ 
fee  the  article  Menses. 
Purgation,  in  lavv,  fignifíes  iheclearíng 
a  perfon's  felf  of  a  criine  of  which  he  ís 
fufpe¿led  and  accufed  before  a  judge. 
This  pu'gation  is  either  canonical  or 
vulgar.  Canonical  purgation  is  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  canon-bw,  and  ilie  forni 
thereuf  in  íhe  Tpiritual  court  is  ufually 
thus  :  the  perfon  fufpefted  takes  his  oatli 
that  he  is  innoccnt  of  the  crime  charged 
agai;ift  hiin  ;  and  at  tlie  fame  time  brings 
füine  üf  his  ncighbours  to  makeonth  that 
they  belit've  he  fwears  truly.  Vulgar 
purgation  was  aotienily  by  fire  or  water, 
or  elfe  by  combar,  and  was  prairliicd  here 
till  abüiíflied  by  our  canons.'  See  the 
article  Comeat,  &c, 

PüRGATIVE.orPURCING  MEDICINES, 
a  medicanient  which  evacúales  the  impu- 
rities üf  the  body  by  (tool,  called  alíb 
caíharticf!.  See  Cathartics. 
We  have  bad  attempts  oY  »djufting  the 
dofrS  of  pur¡7niive  medicfi]ts  fcientifi- 
cally,  Dr.  Corkburu  endiavoured  at 
the  foluiion  of  this  problem,  but,  it  is 
faid,  on  wrong  principies.  Dr,  Bilpnvy 
in  the  Medical  KiTays  of  Ediüburgh,  hss 
zH'o  given  us  an  rllhy  on  this  fubjcirt. 
aíTumes,  i!iat  part  of  f*he  mcdicirics  ís 
•fpcnt  on  ihe  fiiil  paílagcs,  whirs  it,2¿>s 
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ns  a  ftimulus;  and  that  the  other  part 
is  carried  ínto  the  blood,  and  has  its 
tfteé^s  there  by  thinning  and  rarifying 
ir.  This  being  preniiftid,  1,  IF  the  me- 
dicine aóls  only  in  the  fíríi  paíTage?,  the 
dofe  vvill  be  as  the  fize  of  the  perlón  ín- 
to the  conftiiution.  t.  íf  the  whole 
medicine  pafles  into  the  blood,  the  dofe 
will  be  as  the  fize  into  the  fquaie  of  the 
conítitution  ;  and,  therefoie,  3.  Yon 
are  to  dofe  fo  much  of  the  medicine  as  is 
fpent  on  the  ftomach  and  inteüines  di- 
re¿\Iy  as  the  conftituíion,  and  fo  much 
as  is  carried  into  the  blood  as  the  fquare 
of  the  conftftuiion  ;  and  the  fum  into 
the  perfon's  íjze  is  the  quantity  required. 
The  fame  rules  hold  id  vomits.  How 
far  in  either  cafe  the  pra6lice  of  phyfic 
may  be  thereby  improved,  we  leave  to 
the  ¡udgment  of  the  learned.  The  folu- 
lion  of  the  probiem  fuppofes  a  great  pof- 
tuiatuni,  no  lefs  than  the  art  of  meafur- 
ing  a  perfon''s  conftitution. 
PüRGATORY,  a  place  in  which  the  juíl 
who  depart  out  of  this  life,  are  fuppofed 
to  expiate  certain  otfences  which  do  not 
merit  eternal  damnation. 
Broughton  has  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  this  notion  has  been  held  by  pagans, 
jews,  and  mahometans,  as  well  as  by 
chriftians. 

The  doftrine  of  purgatory  is  a  very  lu- 
ci-ative  article  to  the  clergy  of  the  romiíh 
church,  who  are  very  überally  paid  for 
niaífes  and  prayers  for  the  fouls  of  the 
deceafed.  We  are  told  by  fome  of  their 
doflors,  that  purgatory  is  a  fubterraneous 
place  fituated  over  the  hell  of  the  dam- 
ned,  where  fuch  fouls  as  have  not  yet 
made  fatisfa6\ion  to  divine  juftice  for 
Iheir  fins,  are  purged  by  fire,  after  a 
wonderful  and  incomprehenfive  man- 
ner  :  and  here  they  are  purified  from 
thofe  dregs  which  hinder  them  from  en- 
tering  into  iheir  eternal  country,  as  the 
caicchifm  of  the  council  of  Trent  ex- 
preíTes  it. 

PURGE,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  ca- 
thartics.    See  the  article  Cathartics. 

PÜRIFICATÍON,  in  matters  of  religión, 
a  ceremony  which  confifts  in  cleanfmg 
any  thing  from  a  fuppofed  pollution  or 
defilement. 

The  pagans,  before  they  facrificed,  ufu- 
ally  bathed  or  waílied  themfelves  in 
water,  and  they  were  particularly  care- 
ful  to  wafti  their  hands,  becaufc  wrth 
thefe  they  were  to  tcuch  the  viélims  con- 
fecrated  to  the  gods.  It  was  alfo  cufto- 
juary  to  waíh  the  veííel  wilh  which  they 
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made  their  libations.  The  mahometana 
ufe  purifications  as  previous  to  ihc  duty 
of  prayer  j  thefe  alfo  are  of  two  kinds 
either  bathing;,  or  only  waíhing  the  face' 
hands  and  feet.  The  firít  is  requeRed 
only  in  extraordinary  cafes,  as  aíter  hav- 
iog  lain  with  a  woman,  touched  a  dead 
body,  &c,  But  leít  fo  necelTary  a  pre- 
paration  for  their  devotion  íliould  be 
omitted,  either  where  water  cannot  be 
had,  or  when  it.may  be  of  prejudicetoa 
perfon's  health,  they  are  allowed  in  fuch 
cafes  to  make  ufe  of  fine  fand,  or  duíl  in< 
ftead  of  it ;  and  thén  they  perform  this 
duty  by  clapping  their  open  hands  on 
the  fand,  and  pafllng  them  over  the  pan?, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  dip. 
ped  in  water. 

Thcre  were  alfo  many  legal  purificatiotij 
among  the  Hebrews.  When  a  woman 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  male  child,  íhc 
was  eíteemed  impure  for  forty  days  j  and 
when  of  a  female,  for  fixty  ;  at  theend 
of  which  time  ílie  carried  a  lamb  to  the 
door  of  the  temple,  to  be  oíFered  for  a 
burnt-offering,  and  a  young  pigeonor 
turtle  for  a  fin  ofí^ering,  and  by  this  ce- 
remony íhe  was  cleanfed  or  purified.  For 
other  purifications  of  the  Jews,  fee  the 
article  Impurity, 
Among  the  romanifts,  the  holy  water  is 
ufed  by  way  of  purification. 

P u  R I  Fi  c  AT  I O  N  e/*  ífiejfed  ñrgiíti  a  feíii. 
val  of  the  chriítian  church,  obfcrvcd  on 
the  fecond  of  February,  in  memoryc 
the  purification  of  Chrift  in  the  temple, 
and  hís  mother's  fubmitting  to  the  je\vi[i 
law  of  purification,  after  the  birth  of  2 
male-child. 

Purification,  In  chymiftry,  the  aftof 
purifying  or  refining  natural  bodies,  by 
feparating  the  fseccs  and  impuritiesfrom 
them.  For  the  method  of  purifying  raí. 
tais,  fee  the  article  Refining, 
For  the  purification  of  femi- metal?,  fií 
thearticles  Antimony,  SuLPHURj^f. 

PURIM,  or  tbefea/f  oflots,  a  folemn  fe" 
val  of  the  Jews,  inltituted  in  memorycí 
the  deliverance  they  received  from  Ha* 
man's  wicked  attempt  to  deftroy  them, 
by  means  cf  Mordecai  and  Efther, 

PÜRITAN,  a  ñame  formerly  given  in  de- 
rifion  to  the  diíTenters  from  the  churdírf 
England,  on  account  of  their  profeísD^ 
to  follow  the  puré  word  of  God,  in  opp(^ 
fition  to  all  traditions  and  human  confti' 
tutions.  SeethearticIesiNDEPENDENTf, 
Presbyterians,  fefr. 

PURLINS,  in  building,  thofe  pieccs  cf 
timber  that  lie  acrofs  the  rafters  on  \\^- 
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ínfiííe»  to  keep  them  froin  finkíiig  in  the   PURPLE,  a  colour  compofcd  cf  a  míxtorft 


middle  oftheir  lengil). 
Uy  the  a5l  of  prirüament  for  rebuilding 
of  London,  it  is  provide.^  that  all  pur- 
Jjns  fVom  fiitecn  fetrt  ílx  ¡ncli<?s,  toeigh- 
feen  t'eet  fix  inches  long,  he  in  fheir 
fqiiare  nine  inrhes  and  eight  inches } 
and  all  in  length  from  eighteen  feet  fix 
inches,  to  twenty-one  fcet  fix  inches,  be 
in  theír  f^uáre  iwelve  inches  and  níne 

PÜRLUE,  o»'  PuRLiEU,  fígnifies  all  that 
^round  near  any  íorcrí^,  whích  being 
luade  forell  by  king  Htni  y  IT.  Richard  I, 
and  king  John,  was  afterwards  by  per- 
ambuUtions  and  grants  of  Henry  III. 
íeveied  again  from  the  fame,  and  made 
purlieu  j  that  is  to  f^y,  puré  and  free 
fíom  the  laws  of  the  fortrt. 
The  owneis  oí  grouncls  within  purlieus, 
may  convert  paílure  into  arable,  fefr.  as 
alio  incloftí  them  with  any  kind  of  in- 
clofures,  or  ereít  edi fices  upon  them,  and 
nny  diTpofe  of  ihe  lame  as  if  they  had 
never  belonged  to  the  foreft  .  henee  if 
the  wild  beaíb  chance  to  wander  out  of 
the  foidt  into  the  purlieu,  the  king  has 
flill  a  properiy  in  them,  againft  every 
man  except  the  ovvner  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  are,  who  haih  a  fpecial  pro- 
periy  intht-m  ratione  foli yet  fo  far  as 
he  niay  tnke  them  by  hunting  with  his 
greyhonnds  or  dogs,  vvithout  any  fore- 
ítalling  or  foreletting  them  ¡n  their  ccurfe 
again  towards  the  foreft, 

PURLUE  MAN,  or  PuRLIEU- M AN ,  a  per- 
fon  who  has  ground  within  me  purlieu, 
and  is  qualified  to  hunt  within  the  fame, 
tbough  wnder  cert.iin  r<'íiri6l¡ons. 
By  a  ftatute  of  Car.  II.  no  man  may 
keep  greyhounds  within  the  purlieu,  or 
clfewiiere  within  England  and  Wales, 
unlels  he  have  a  free  warrant,  or  be  lord 
cf  a  manor,  or  fuch  a  freehold  as  is 
ítifed  in  his  own  right,  cr  in  ríght  of 
hiswife,  of  lands,  ttnements,  orhf«edi- 
taments,  of  the  clear  yearly  valué  of  40I. 
over  and  ahove  all  the  charges  of  repriTes 
of  fuch  eftate  oí"  inheriiance  }  or  of  lands, 
tenements,  ^c,  in  his  own  nght,  or  in 
the  right  of  his  wife,  for  the  term  of  life 
orlives,  of  the  ycarly  valué  of  gol.  over 
and  above  all  charges  and  rcpriíes  j  or 
xhat  is  worih  in  ^oods  or  chatteis  400  I. 
Otheis  that  nre  not  .thus  qualified,  and 
yet  have  land  in  the  purlieus,  if  they  íind 
bcalts  üf  the  foreíl  in  their  own  ground, 
within  ihe  purlieu,  may  chafe  them  cut 
^ith  little  dügF,  tJiüU^h  tíot  wilb  grcy- 
iiounds. 
VOL.  TIL 


cf  red  and  blue. 
A  beautiful  tranfparent  pnrple  for  pniní- 
ing,  m:iy  be  made  by  boilins;  four  cun- 
ees of  rnfped  brafil-wood  iu  a  pin:  of 
ílaie  heer,  and  half  an  ounce  of  logwocd, 
tili  ihe  üquor  is  heightcned  to  the  colour 
yon  deliie,  whiclvmay  be  known  by  dip- 
ping  a  piece  of  paper  in  it.  If  you  find 
it  ico  red,  add  a  quírter  of  an  ounce 
more  cf  logwood,  which  wiil  rendcr  ¡t 
liiil  deeper,  and  by  ihis  mcthod  you  may 
bring  it  to  ^ny  degreeof  purple,  by  put- 
tirg  in  either  more  or  Jefs  logwood  to 
the  former  compofition,  and  fixing  it 
wiih  alum.  This  will  produce  fuch  a 
clear  purple,  as  no  mixture  of  rcds  and 
blues  will  produce.  M^dam  Mariana 
Oi  Amfterdam,  famous  for  painting  in 
miniature,  and  for  her  excelicnt  manner 
of  iliuminaiing  prints,  fays,  thai  :he  beft 
purple  that  can  be  made,  may  be  com- 
poftrd  between  the  carmine  and  Índigo  ; 
to  ftrentíthen  which,  on  the  red  fide,  you 
may  add  lake,  between  the  lighter  and 
darker  part:  and  fo  hke,  when  it  is  ufed 
in  the  fame  way,  on  tlie  foregoing  pur- 
ple, produces  a  very  fine  cífccí;. 
To  dye  Jluffs^  &c.  a  Purple.  All:w  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fair  water  to  every 
pound  of  ítuff,  one  pound  of  tartar,  and 
two  ounces  of  alum,  in  which  boil  the 
íluíFfor  an  hour  j  then  t;^ke  it  out,  cool 
and  rinfe  it ;  after  this,  warm  fome 
clean  water,  into  wliich  put  three  ounces 
of  brafil-wood;  boil  it  haif  an  hour,  and 
then  work  the  ftuffs  in  it,  tíll  they  are  as 
red  as  defircd  :  upon  which  take  them 
out,  and  put  into  the  dye  two  ounces  of 
pot-aíhes  \  ílir  it  well  about ;  put  in  the 
liufF  once  moiCj  roll  it  off  anJ  on  the 
roller,  ihat  it  do  not  fpotj  thsn  cool, 
and  tiníe  it  cut. 

To  dye  Ituft's  of  a  lafting  pnrple.  For 
'  this  purpofe  the  ftuíF,  when  white,  ought 
to  be  vcry  clean  and  free  from  fpots  and 
ílains,  that  it  jn^y  have  the  beíter  luftre 
when  dved.  To  give  it  the  blue  cali, 
the  íluff  muft  be  firll  riyed  to  the  depih 
of  a  (ky-colour  with  wood  or  índigo, 
and  then  dried.  To  give  it  the  deepen- 
ing,  boil  half  a  pound  of  brafíl,  and  di- 
vide it  into  lour  parts,  and  d)e  it  time 
afier  time  in  eacii  with  the  foilowin^ 
mixture:  To  the  firft  pait  of  ihe  brafil 
add  one  dram  of  fnilpeire,  antl  one  drani 
cf  fal  armoniac  powdcr ;  to  the  fecond» 
add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  uf  powdered 
galls,  and  half  an  ounce  oí  París- red  ;  to 
ihe  ihird,  a  quarter  oí  an  ouagi  i^f  ¿alls. 
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ar.d  a  quarter  of  an  oiince  of  calctned 
"tartar,  an  í  of  aium  and  faltpetre,  each  a 
dram.    The  fourih  time,  add  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  g:dls  powdered,  as  much 
tiirmpi  ic,  and  a  quanerof  flíarp  lye,  and 
you  wül  have  ?  beauílful  colour. 
To  dye  fi  k  a  ílioht  purple,  put  it  ínto 
the  íilghter  led-dye ;  tut  increnle  the 
qiianlity  of  pot-nflus,  to  turn  ¡t  to  pur- 
p!"  j  thcn  rinfe  and  dry  it. 
To  dye  thread  cf  a  piirple-roloiir,  fírft 
alum  the  thread  wiib  tbree  pounds  of 
alu:r),  half  a  pound  of  taitar,  and  tuo 
cunees  of  brafil  5  dry  ir,  and  draw  it 
througb  the  vvood  or  indigo-dye  ;  then 
rínfe  it  ck  m,  and  dry  it  again  :  to  dt epen 
it,  take  t?n  cunees  of  braíil,  being  firll: 
boiled,   which  liqiior  divide  into  three 
parts,  to  be  i-.fcd  at  three  limes.   To  the 
firft  add  half  an  ounce  of  paris-red,  one 
dram  of  m^iftich,  and  a  quarter  cf  an 
cunee  of  calcined  tartar  5  always  diying 
the  rhread,  afrt-ryou  have  ufed  every  one 
cf  the  parts  of  the  liquor.    The  íecond 
time,   add  half  an  ounce  of  turmeric, 
twodrams  of  cinnahar.  and  half  an  cunee 
.  of  gum-ar?.btr.    The  ihird  time,  when 
the  thread  becomes  reddifii,  add  a  quart 
of  ftiarp  lye  ;  and  by  this  means  iheihiead 
will  obtain  a  lafting  colour, 
Purple  fever,   the  fame  with  miliary 

fever.  See  MlLiARY  FEVER. 
PURPURA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
íimple  ílitlls,  having  no  hinge,  foreied 
of  onc  continuous  piece,  and  ccvered 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  with  fpines, 
íubercles,  and  umbos  :  the  mouih  is 
fmall,  and  approaches  to  a  round  fioure  : 
the  clnvicle  is  ílicrt,  but  the  cther  extre- 
mity  is  ufually  protended  to  a  confiderable 
3t*ngth. 

To  this  genus  belong,  1.  The  thorny 
woodcock  íheil,  or  yellow  purpura,  vvith 
Jong  and  fomewhat  crooked  l'pines.  (Sce 
píate  CCXXÍ.  fig.  I,  n^  1).  ^.  The 
commqn  vvoodcock-fliell,  or  variegated 
yellowifh  purpura,  with  tubercles,  and 
a  very  Ijgng  beak  {ibid,  %.).  3.  The 
endive-fheíi,  or  íhort-beaked  purpura, 
with  fix  leiicfl  of  laciniated  fpines  (^ibid, 
3.).  4.  The  caltrop-íliell,  or  íliort- 
beaked  purpura,  with  txpanded  fpines> 
•  r^nged  in  three  ibiies  {ib'id.  n"  4.) 
ThíTC  are  a  gre:ít  many  other  fpecíes, 
diftifin;iiií|Kd  by  the  like  peculíarities. 
PüRFURE,  PouRPRE,  or  Purple,  in 
herildry,according  íofome,  is  one  ofthe 
five  colours  of  armories,  compounded  of 
gwlís  and  azure,  bordering  on  vlolet, 
and,  accordipg  to  otherS;  of  a  grcat  «leal 
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of  red  and  a  littie  black.    But  \{  v?afi 
exeluded  by  the  antient  heralds  as  only 
an  impeifeft  colour.     In  the  eoats  cf 
noblemen  it  is  cailed  amethyft;  and  in 
thofe  of  princes,   mercury.     It  is  re- 
prefented  in  engraving,  by  diagonal  lihes 
drawn  from  the  finifter  chief  to  the  dexter 
hafe  point.    See  píate  CCXVUL  fig.  4 
PURPURATI,  in  our  antient  hiftoriansi 
.    denotes  the  fons  of  emperors  a:id  kings. 
PURREL,  a  lid  ordained  by  aft  of  par- 
liament  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  ker- 
feys,   to  prevent  deceit  in  diminiíhing 
tht-ir  length. 
PURSE,  a  manner  of  accounting,  ora  fpe. 
cies  of  money  of  account,  much  ufed  in 
the  Levant.    See  the  article  MoNEY. 
PURSER,  an  cfficeraboard  a  man  of  war, 
who  receives  her  vi8uals  from  the  vic- 
tualler,  fees  that  it  be  well  Itowed,  and 
keeps  an  account  of  what  he  every  day 
delivered  to  the  fteward.    He  alfo  kecps 
a  lid  of  the  fliip's  company,  and  fcts 
down  exa6lly  the  day  of  each  man's  ad- 
miíllon,  in  order  to  regúlate  the'quan- 
tity  of  provlfions  ta  be  delivered  out,  and 
that  the  pavmaííer  or  treafurer  of  the 
navy  may  ifiue  out  the  difljurfemeni?, 
and  pay  oíF  the  men,  according  to  liis 
book. 

PURSIVENESS,  among  farríers,  ísadlf- 
onler  in  horfes,  otherwife  cailed  broker 
wind,  in  which  the  horfe  ii^akes  a  hií- 
Cng  whiftling  found  in  bis  throat,  and 
has  a  greater  heaving  in  the  flanks  ihan 
in  common  colds. 

The  caiife  of  purfivenefs  proceeds  from 
furfciting,  hard  exercife  upon  a  full  belly, 
the  horfe's  being  ríd  into  wat^-r  when  he 
fweatf,  and,  laftíy,  from  obílinate  coldi 
ill  cu  red, 

For  the  cure  cf  this  diforder,  Dr.  Brackei» 
advifes,  that  the  horfe  flíould  have  good 
nourlfliment,  much  corn  but  litlle  hay, 
and  that  every  olhcr  day  the  water 
given  him  be  impregnatcd  vvith  half  an 
ounce  of  faUpetie,  and  two  drams  cflal 
armoniac. 

PURSLAIN,  portuLica,  in  botany,  a  g?- 
ñus  of  the  poiyandna-monogynia  claísof 
plants,  the  torolla  whereof  confifts  el 
five  pUne,  ereéf,  obtufe,  emarginnted 
petáis,  larger  than  the  cup ;  thefiuití? 
an  oval,  covered  capfule,  containing 
only  one  cell,  and  opening  horizontdlljf 
at  the  middle  í  tlie  léeds  are  numerouí, 
fmjll,  and  roundiHi. 
This  plant  is  cultivated  ín  gardens  fcr 
cuiinary  ufes  5  the  feeds  are  rankeil 
ainong  ihc  leÍH-r  told  fecds,  and  bsvi 
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fometímes  been  employed  in  emiilfionf?, 
and  the  like,  along  with  others  of"  that 
clafs. 

PURSÜIVANT,  or  PouRsuiVANT.  Sce 
the  article  Poursüivant. 

PURVEYANCE  and  Purveyor.  See 
the  artidc;  Pourvexa;^ce. 

PÜRVIEVV,  a  teim  ui\d  by  (bme  lawyers 
for  ihe  body  of  an  a«5Í  of  parliament,  or 
that  part  which  begins  with,  Be  it  en- 
a¿led,  &c,  as  contradiftinguiflied  froin 
the  preanible. 

PURULENT,  in  medicine,  fomething  míx- 
ed  with,  or  partaking  of,  pus  or  matter. 

PUS,  in  medicine,  a  white  or  yellowiíh  pu- 
trid  niatrer,  formed  of  corrupted  blood, 
and  contained  in  a  wound  01*  ulcer,  See 
,Abscess  and  Suppuration, 
When  pus  is  laud3l)le  and  míld,  it  is  one 
of  the  moíl  powerful  digefters,  fuppu- 
rants,  and  incarners  ;  when  it  ílagnates 
too  long,  or  when  the  h'quors  and  veficls 
are  fauliy,  it  may  becoTiC  an  acrid,  fti- 
niulating,  erodiag  fanies  ;  when  abfoib' 
cd  in  the  blood,  it  aíFecTts  all  the  üquors, 
ftimulates  the  veíTels,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  violent  diforders :  for  a  very 
íinall  poriion  of  pus  abforbed  ínto  the 
blood- ve fl'els,  raifes  a  puirid  fever,  as 
certainly  as  yelt  does  a  fermentation  in 
wcrt. 

PÜSTULE,  a  pimple,  or  fmall  eruptibn 
-  pn  the  íkin  full  of  pus  ^  fuch  are  ihe  puf- 
tules  of  the  fmali-pox  and  french-pox. 
See  the  article  Pox. 

Puílules  principally  break  out  in  the 
.  fpring,  and  are  of  various  kindsj  for 
fometimes  a  kind  of  roughnefs  ariles  all 
over  the  body,  refeníblíng  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  appiic3tion  of  a  netile  ; 
ihefe  are  fometimes  red,  and  fometimes 
tbey  retain  the  natural  colour  of  the  íkin, 
There  are  a-llb  puítulesof  a  livid,  a  palé, 
a  black,  or  any  oihcr  unnatural  colour, 
with  an  humour  contained  in  tbem  j  when 
they  breuk,  the  fubjjceni  flcíh  íiequently 
appears  as  if  it  was  ulcerated. 
Purtules  are  fometimes  converted  ínto 
fmall  ulcers,  e¡:her  moíft  or  dry  ;  fome- 
times ihey  are  accompanied  only  with  an 
icching,  at  other  times  with  inflammation 
and  pain  ;  and  a  pus  orfanies,  or  both, 
are  difcharged. 

In  the  cure  of  puílules,  tbefitft  fiep  to 
be  taken  is  to  ufe  much  exercife  and  walk- 
ingj  and  if  thefe  cannct  be  prailifed, 
geftation  is  the  beft  fuccedaneum.  The 
ftcond  fíep  is  to  diminifli  the  quanilty  of 
airtnents,  and  abltaiji  from  all  acrid  and 
exienuating  lubítances.. 
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Ulcers  formed  from  puílules,  are  remov- 
ed by  litharge  mixed  witii  the  feeds  of 
fenugrpek,  adding  oil  of  rofes  and  the 
juice  cf  endive  lili  tl^jr  are  of  the  con-» 
íiílence  of  honey, 

PUTANISM,  whoredom,  or  the  life  or 
conditíon  of  a  courtefan. 

PUTLOGS,  orPuTLocKS,  in  building, 
a  íhürt  piece  of  timber  about  fevea 
feet  long,  ufed  in  building  fcaflolds, 
They  lie  at  right  angics  to  the  wall  with 
ene  of  their  ends  reílingupon  it,  and  the 
oiherupon  the  poles  which  lie  parallcl  to 
ihe  fide  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

PÜTORIUS,  the  PoLE-CAT,  in  zoology, 
the  yellowiíh  black  múllela,  with  á  white 
mouth  and  yellow  collar.  See  the  ar- 
ticle MUSTELA. 

This  creature  is  fomewhat  fmaller  ihan 
the  Martin  j  the  head  is  fm.all,  oblonga 
pointed  at  the  exti*emíty,  and  rounded 
on  the  fummit  j  the  ears  are  fíiort,  broad, 
patulous,  and  white  at  the  edges  j  the 
eyes  are  largp,  black,  and  plercing  in 
their  afpe6l  ;  the  nnuth  is  wide,  and 
well  fumiílied  with  tctih  5  ihe  neck  is. 
íliort  and  thick  ;  the  body  is  long  and 
ílender  5  and  the  legs  are  íhort,  and  uot 
vvvy  rohuíl. 
PüTREFACTION,  a  kind  cf  llover  cor- 
JTjption  produced  by  heat  and  íbme  moiít 
fluid,  parlicularly  ihe  air  and  water  ^ 
which,  pénttraiisig  the  pores,  diílblves 
and  íéis  at  liberty  lome  of  the  more  fub- 
t'le  paits,  paiticuiarly  ihe  falts  and  oíls^ 
and  thus  looícns  the  compages,  and 
changos  the  textura  cf  bodies.  See  the 
article  CoRRUPTiON. 
Putrefa^ion  ¡s  one  of  ihe  inflruments  of 
nature  by  which  many  great  changes  are 
brought  about.  If  we  take  a  quantíty 
oí  frcíli  and  grcen  c»\I.b.tge.ltr3ves,  fays 
Dr.  Shaw,  and  prefs  them  hard  down 
with  weighis  i^  an  opeo  tub  bored  full 
of  holcs  on  the  fules,  and  l'et  in  a  warin. 
place  5  by  íianding  in  tlús  (late  for  íoidc 
days,  the  leaves  conceive  a  heat  in  the 
niiddie,  which  fpreads  to  the  exterral 
parts,  till  at  length  nearly  the  vt  hole  is 
converted  into  a  pappy  íiibílance  relcm- 
hling  pulriíied  fíeíli,  which  on  being  di- 
iVúUd  in  a  glafs-retort,  afiords  the  fame 
kind  of  volaiile  falt  and  oil,  a?  if  itbad. 
been  an  animal  fubftance.  This  cxpe- 
riment  íucceeds  alike  in  all  tender,  juicy,_ 
vtgeiable  fubjeéls  :  fo  i'.kíI  botb  the  acid 
and  alkaline  iribe  of  plañís,  the  fweet 
and  the  bitier,  the  aflringi'nt  and  emoUi- 
eiat,  £f¿".  reíblveinio  thc  lanití  pappy  pu» 
irid  fubllance. 

J5  M  a.  Kcnc*. 
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Henee  we  fce  tlie  way  cmployed  hy  na- 
tiue  fv>r  changingp  aii  vegetable  into  ani- 
mal fuhllances,  or  of  rcducing  the  mat- 
ters  of  bo'.h  kingdoms  into  a  fimilarirv* 
Thus  ¡f  any  large  animal  boííy,  as  that 
of  a  horfe,  or  dog,  for  example,  be  ex- 
pofed  in  a  dead  ftate  to  the  open  air 
and  ihe  fuiiimer's  fun,  it  in  a  few  days 
begins  to  fvvell,  piirge,  and  emit  a  naufe- 
ous  ftench  :  at  length  the  carcafe  is  de- 
ílroyed  by  the  commotion,  and  refolved 
into  a  putrid,  fetid,  ftercoraceous  matter: 
a  large  part,  in  the  mean  time,  flying  oflf 
into  the  air,  fo  as  to  leave  but  a  fmall 
proportion  of  a  mucilaginoiis  pappy 
fuhítance,  vvhich  focn  grows  dry,  or 
turns  to  a  kind  of  earih.  This  expe- 
riment  is  univerfal,  and  holds  cqually  of 
birds,  beafts,  and  fiíhe?.  Whence  rivers, 
the  ocean,  and  the  atmofphere  itfelf  muft 
be  neceíTarily  impregnated  with  ferment» 
ing,  pntrefying,  and  putrefied  paiticles; 
which  are  niixed  with  other  matters  and 
dirperfed  through  the  immenfe  bodies  of 
thofe  fluids,  in  t\'hich  they  undergo  fiich 
changes,  whether  by  uniting  with  the 
Ihlts  of  the  air  and  ocean,  or  otherwife, 
as  not  ordinarily  to  proi'e  deftru¿tive  or 
Tíoxious  to  the  creaiures  that  inhabit 
thofe  elements,  But  by  the  Very  means 
by  which  bodies  are  difiolved,  and  re- 
duced  to  their  firft  principies,  they  are 
ftill  kept  in  being.  With  regard  tome- 
dicine,  we  know  ihat  neither  animal  ñor 
vegetable  fubílances  can  become  aliment 
withoiit  imdergoing  fome  degree  of  pu- 
trefaélion.  Many  diftempcrs  píoceed 
from  a  deficicncy  of  this  a6^ion.  The 
.  crifis  of  fevers  feems  to  depend  upon  it, 
and  even  animal  heat,  according  to  Pr. 
Stevenfon,  does  the  fame. 
Now  that  the  conco6lion  of  the  humours 
is  nothing  elíé  but  piitrefaflion,  fays  Dr. 
Pringle,  in  his  Ohfeivations  on  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  army,  feems  probable  from 
henee,  that  whencver  they  are  in  that 
fíate,  t^cy  are  always  more  fluid,  and 
fitter  to  pa fs  through  the  fmaller  veíTels, 
where  they  ífagnated  befoie.  The  of- 
fenfivt-neís  of  the  fweats,  or  oiher  ex- 
creiíons  ronfcquent  on  a  cvifi?,  ís  alfo  a 
furefign  of  a  higli  degree  of  coriupiion. 
The  time  of  reíbluiion  or  putrefa<5i¡on 
dcpends  on  the  degree  of  heat,  the  habit 
cf  the  patient,  and  on  the  parí  obftru^l- 
ed.  Reíblution  is  the  putrefa«5\iün  of 
the  empalien  humouronly,  but  fuppura- 
tion  implies  a  ccruption  of  the  vcífels 
al.'b.  ^Thi«  m.-inner  of  fpeaking,  ¡n- 
deed,  has  been  diiufed,  from  the  preju- 
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dices  that  nothing  was  putrid  but  wiiat 
was  oH'enfively  fo ;  wherea?,  in  fa6t,  evejy 
fibre  beconiing  more  tender,  and  humoiir 
thirner,  may  be  confidered  as  i n  fome 
degree  putrid,  whether  ihe  change  tends 
to  the  better  health,  or  the  deftru6\¡on  of 
the  perfon,  or  whether  it  becomes  grate- 
ful  or  oíftfnfive  to'the  fcnfes. 
As  all  the  humours  of  animal  bodieg 
become  thinner  by  putrefAÓlion,  fo  ihe 
folid  or  fibrous  parrs  are  thereby  re- 
laxed  and  rendered  more  tender  j  and 
henee  the  extraordinary  bulk  of  the 
heart,  Hver,  and  fpleen,  incident  to  per- 
fons  labouring  under  putrid  difeafcs, 
may  be  accounted  for.  It  is  remarka- 
ble,  that  in  diflTeílions  of  people  who  die 
of  the  plague,  the  heart  is  almoftalways 
found  of  an  uncommon  bignefs j  andas 
to  the  fcurvy,  the  liver  and  fpleen  are 
fometimes  enlarged  to  fuch  a  degree,  a$ 
to  be  feen  outwardiy, 
Putrefaéiion  is  always  found  fo  genersfe 
air.  Henee  though  fleíli  as  well  as  blood 
be  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  yet 
dead  bodies  are  found  to  float,  afterlying 
lome  time  at  the  bottom,  from  a¡r  ge. 
rierated  in  the  bowels  by  putrefaílicn. 
The  differenccs  beiwten  putrefa^ion  and 
fermentation,  according  to  Boerhaave, 
are  thefe:  i.  A  greater  groífnefs,  com- 
preíTion  and  denfiiy  feems  requircd  in  pu- 
trefaólion,  then  in  the  fermentation  oF 
vegetables,  a.  Putrefa(5\ion  afls  upon  sil 
vegetables  whatfoever,  provided  they  l>» 
foft  and  ¡uicy  ;  but  fermentation  on!y 
upon  fome,  and  not  upon  oihers,  3. 
The  heat  required  in  putrcfa6lion,  fpon- 
taneouíly  rifes  from  the  degree  oí  ín 
healthy  human  bodv,  even  to  that  ofa 
violent  flame  ;  but  in  fermentation,  if 
the  degree  of  heat  rifes  up  to  that  of  sn 
healthy  body,  the  fermenting  caufe  is 
diífipated,  and  the  liquor  turned  vapid  5 
for  the  heat  generated  by  fermentation  Íi 
not  greater  than  that  of  feventy-five  de- 
grees,  except  in  the  fermentation  of  v¡. 
negar,  and  even  there,  unleis  the  heat 
be  immediately  ftopped,  no  vinegar,  but 
a  corri'pt  vapid  liquor  will  be  obtained. 
4.  Putrcfafíion  renders  all  the  faline  iti?í- 
ters  volatile  and  alkaline,  the  oils  ftlid 
and  volatile,  and  almcft  volatilizes  ihe 
earlh  itftifj  bui  fermentation  makes  acida 
volatile  and  fubtile,  and  ccntrary  to 
alkalies,  ípirituovs,  gra'cfully  odoroui 
and  inflamniable;  and  it  generates 
acid  tartar,  that  leavts  an  alkaline  mat- 
ter as  fixed  in  the  firc,  as  the  fiibjcfl 
would  havc  dcne  btfore.    5.  The  fnlts 
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that  by  putrefiflion  are  of  the  fame  fim- 
p!e,  alknline.  fetid  volatile  nature,  are 
by  fermentation  acid,  ín  a  great  meafure 
fixed,  and  compounded  of  Ipirit,  oil  and 
carth.  And,  6.  Pntrefiflion  ¡s  a  means 
of  intlrely  converling  áll  the  faline  vege- 
table matters  into  one  and  the  íame  fim- 
ple  volatile  alkalí  j  but  fermentation  con- 
verts  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  faline  mat- 
ter  of  vegetables,  into  a  liquid,  volatije 
acid,  leaving  the  reft  almoít  unchanged, 

PUTRID,  fomething  rotten,  or  putriíied. 
See  the  article  PUTREFACTION. 
Thus  a  putrid  fever,  is  a  fever  in  wWxch 
the  humours,  or  part  of  them,  are  be- 
come  piitrefied,  as  in  malignant  fevers. 
See  the  article  MaLICNANT. 

PUTTOCKS,  or  Puttock  Jhrouds,  ín 
a  íliip,  are  lina  11  íhrouds  which  go  from 
the  íhrouds  of  the  main-maft,  fore-maft, 
and mizen-máíl,  tothetop-maít  íhroudsj 
and  if  there  be  any  top-gallant  mafts, 
there  are  piittocks  to  go  from  the  top- 
mñ  ílirouds  intothefe.  Theíe  puttocks 
are  at  the  bottom  fetzed  to  a  ftaff,  or  to 
forae  rope  which  is  feized  to  a  píate  of 
iron,  or  to  a  desd  man's  eyes,  to  which 
the  lanniards  of  the  fore-maft  flirouds  do 
come. 

PUTTY,  the  fnme  with  fpodium.  See  the 
'  aiticle  Spodium. 

PüTTV,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  ís  a  kínd 
üí  p:>fte  compounded  of  whitirg  and  lin- 
íécd  oil,  beaten  togeiher  to  the  confiftence 
of  thick  dough. 

It  is  ufed  by  glaziers  fí^rthe  faftening  ín 
the  fquíires  of  glal's  in  fafli-windows,  and 
by  painters  for  ftopping  up  the  crevices 
and  clefts  in  timber  and  wainfcots,  Éfr. 
PuTTY,  fometimes  alfo  denotes  ihe  povvder 
of  calcined  tin,  ufed  ín  poliíliing  and 
giving  the  lalt  glofs  to  works  of  iron  and 
ílctl. 

PÜTÜRA,  a  cuííom  claimed  by  the  keep- 
ers  of  foreíts,  and  fometimes  by  baililfs 
of  hundreds,  lo  take  man's  mear,  horfe's 
meut,  and  dog's  meat,  of  the  tenanis 
and  inhábitanrs  gratis,  within  the  per- 
ambuhtion  af  ihe  foreft,  or  liberty  of  the 
h  uncí  red, 

The  land  fubjeft  to  this  cuftom  ís  called 
térra  putn ra. 
PYANEFSIA,  in  antiqnity,  an  athenian 
feítival  relebrated  on  the  fcventh  day  of 
the  monih  pyanepfion  j  which,  according 
to  the  generality  of  criiics,  was  the  fame 
a^  our  feprember. 

PliKarch  refers  the  inftitution  of  this  feaft 
to  Thefeus,  who  afier  the  funeral  of  íiis 
ialher,  on  this  day  paid  his  vcws  to  A- 


pollo,  bccatife  tbe  yon'hs  who  refnrn?í 
with  him  fafe  from  Cíete  ihen  made 
their  entry  into  the  cify.  On  this  orrm- 
fion  tbefe  young  men  pütting  ail  th n^vas 
Itft  of  their  pjovifion^  into  one  k^-ttlc, 
fcafted  togerher  on  ir,  and  made  great 
rejoicing.  Henee  was  derivad  the  culK  ta 
of  boiling  pulfe  on  this  feftival.  The 
Athenians  likewife  carried  about  an 
olive  branch,  bound  abour  with  wool,  and 
crowned  wjrh  allArtsof  firft  huits,  to 
fignify  ihat  fcarcity  and  barrennefs  were 
ceafed,  fmging  in  proceflíon  a  fong.  And 
when  the  folemnity  was  over,  it  wa« 
ufual  toercífl  the  olive- branch  before  their 
doors,  as  a  prefervative  againft  fcarcity 
nnd  want. 

PYCNOSTYLE.  ín  the  antíent  architec- 
ture,  ís  a  building  where  the  columns 
ftand  very  clofe  to  each  other}  only  one 
diameterand  a  half  of  the  column  being 
allowed  for  the  intercolumniations. 
According  to  Mr.'Evelyn,  the  pycno- 
Ityle  chiefiy  belonged  to  the  compofite  or^ 
der,  and  was  ufed  in  ihe  moft  magnifi- 
cent  buüdfngs  ;  as  at  prefentin  the  pe- 
riityle  at  St.  Peter's  at  Kome,  which  con- 
íilts  cf  near  three  hundred  columns ;  and 
ín  fuch  as  yet  remain  of  the  antíents, 
among  the  late  difcovered  ruins  ofPal- 
iTjyra. 

PYCNOTTCS,  the  fame  with  i  n  era  (Tan  ts. 

See  the  article  Incrassatínc. 
PYE,  or  Sea-pve,  hrtfnaíopus,    See  the 

ariicle  H/EMATOPUS. 

PYGARGUS,  in  omíthoíogy,  the  fako 
with  a  yellovv  cera,  and  wirh  the  taiL 
feaihers  white  and  black  at  the  end. 
See  the  article  Falco. 

PYGME,  the  fame  with  cubit.  See  the 
article  CuBiT, 

PYGMY,  a  perfon  not  exccedíng  a  cubít 
in  height, 

This  appellatíon  ís  gíven  by  the  antientí 
to  a  fabulous  nation  faíd  to  ha  ve  inha- 
bited  Thrace  j  who  brought  forth  young 
at  five  years  of  age,  and  were  oíd  at 
eight ;  thefe  were  famous  for  the  bloody 
war  they  waged  with  the  cranes. 

PYLORUS,  in  anatomy,  the  ríght  or 
Jower  orifíce  of  the  ftomach,  which  is 
conne6ied  with  and  opens  into  the  inte- 
ftines.  See  the  articles  Stomach  and 
Intestines. 

PYONY,  or  PiONY.    See  PiONr. 

PYRAMID,  'rrv^afxti,  in  geometry,  a  fa- 
Jid  ftanding  on  a  triangular,  fquare,  or 
polygonal  bafis,  and  terminating  in  a 
point  at  ihe  top;  or,  according  to  Eu- 
clidj  it  is  a  folid  figure,  coofiftrjng  of  fe- 

weral 
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^cral  triangles,  whofe  bafcs  are  all  ín  the 
fume  plañe  and  have  onecommon  vértex. 
See  píate  CCXXr.  fig.  ^.  n°  i,  a,  3. 
Henee  the  fuperficies  of  a  given  pyramid 
is  eafily  foiind  by  meafuring  thele  trian- 
g!c8  feparateiy ;  for  theír  fum  added  to  the 
área  of  the  bafe,  is  the  fuiface  of  the  py- 
ramid reqiiired. 

It  is  no  lel's  eafy  ^o  find  the  folid  content 
of  a  given  pyramid  5  for  the  ?.rea  of  the 
b^fe  being  found,  let  itbe  mulliplied  by 
'  the  third  uart  of  the  heiglit  of  the  pyra- 
mid, or  the  third  part  ot  the  bafe  by  the 
height,  and  the  produft  will  give  the  fo- 
lid content,,asis  demonílrated  by  Euclid, 
"lih.  ir.  prop.  7. 

If  the  lolid  content  of  a  fruftum  of  a  py- 
ramid is  rcquired,  firft  let  the  folid  con- 
tent of  tlie  whole  pyramid  be  found  5 
from  which  fubftraíl  the  folid  content  of 
the  piírt  that  is  waniing,  and  the  folid 
content  of  the  fruftum,  or  broken  pyra- 
mid, will  remain.  See  Frustítm. 
Every  pyramid  is  equal  to  one  third  of  íis 
circumfcribing  prifm,  or  that  has  ihe  fame 
bafe  and  height;  that  is,  the  folid  con- 
tent of  the  prifm  A  B  D  (ihiJ.  n°  z.)  is 
*qual  to  one  third  cf  the  prifm  A  B  F  E. 
Fór  fuppoHng  the  bafe  A  B  ¿  a  fquare, 
then  does  the  pyramid  coníiíl  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  fuch  fquares,  whofe  fides 
or  roóts  are  continually  increafing  in 
aritbmetical  progreífion,  beginning  at  the 
veiiex  or  poini  D ;  iis  bafe,  AaB 
being  the  greateft  term,  and  its  perpen- 
dicular height,  C  D,  the  number  of  all 
the  tcrms :  but  the  laft  term  multiplitd 
jnto  the  tiumber  of  terms  will  be  triple 
N  L  L 

the  fum  of  all  the  feries,  or  —  S 

-  ri  the  folid  content  of  the  pyramid. 
AH  pyramids  are  in  a  ratio  compounded 
cf  iheir  bafcs  and  altitudes  5  fo  that,  if 
thcirbafes  be  equal,  thcy  are  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  altitudes  5  and  vice  verfa. 
Équal  pyramids  reciprócate  their  bafes 
and  altitudes }  that  is,  the  altitude  of 
one  is  to  that  of  the  other,  as  the  bafe  of 
the  one  is  to  that  of  the  other. 

Fyramip,  in  archite^ure,  a  folid  maflive 
bullding,  which  from  a  fquare,  triangu- 
lar, or  other  bafe,  rifes  diminiíhing  to  a 
vértex  or  point. 

Pyramids  are  fomctimcs  ufed  to  prefervc 
the  memory  of  fingular  evcnts ;  and 
fomctimes  to  iranfmit  to  pofterity  the  glo- 
ry  and  m.ignificence  of  princes.  But  as 
they  are  eíteemed  a  fymbol  of  immortáli- 
ty,  they  are  moft  commonly  uíed  as  fu- 
neral monuments,    8uch  is  that  of  Ce- 
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ftitus  at  Rome,  and  thofc  other  celebrafed 
cries  of  Egypt,  as  famous  for  the  enor- 
líilty  of  their  íize,  as  their  antiquiiy, 
Thefe  are  íituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Nile  almofl:  oppofite  to  Grand  Cairo  j  the 
bafe  of  the  largeft  covers  more  than  tea 
acres  of  ground,  and  is,  according  to 
fome,  near  feven  hundred  íeet  high,  thb' 
others  make  it  but  íix  hundred,  and  fome 
but  littie  more  than  five  hundred,  The 
pyramid  is  faid  to  have  been,  among  the 
Egyptians,  a  fymbol  of  human  life  ;  the 
beginring  of  which  is  reprefented  by  the 
bafe,  and  the  end,  by  tlu-  apexj  on 
which  account  ít  was,  that  ihey  uléd  to 
ere6l  them  over  fepulchres, 
PYRAMIDAL,  fomethíng  relating  to  a 
pyramid^    See  the  prcceding  article. 

PyRAMÍDAL  NUMBERS.     See  NUMBER. 

PYRAIVflDALES  papilla.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Papilla. 

PyRAMIDALIA  corpora,  ín  anato- 
my,  the  two  proiuberances  of  the  medul- 
Ja  oblongata,  The  fpermatic  veflels  are 
alfo  by  fome  authors  thus  termed. 

FYRAMIDALIS,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall 
muicle  in  the  abdomen  lying  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  refilus.  It  has  its  ñame  from 
its  figure,  and  its  origin  from  the  margin 
of  the  os  pubis,  wirh  a  broad  flefliy  liead, 
wbence  it  grows  graduaily  narrower,  fill 
it  ends  in  a  fmall  round  tendón  in  the  li- 
nea alba,  fometinics  almoft  at  the  navel. 
This  mufcle  is  fometimcs  fingle,  fome- 
tinics it  has  its  fellow,  and  in  fome  fub- 
Je^ls  they  are  boih  wanling. 
Pyramidalis  is  alfo  the  ñame  of  one  of 
the  dilatores,  or  mufcles  which  ferve  to 
turn  up  the  nofe.  This  mufcle  rifes  at 
the  foot  of  the  nofe,  and  is  ufually  con- 
tinuous  with  the  frontalis.  It  defcends 
along  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  where  ít  is  by 
degrees  a  littie  expanded.  It  is  inferted 
into  the  alae  of  the  nofe,  and  often  fends 
down  its  fibres  as  far  as  to  the  upper-lip. 

PyRAMIDOlD,  the  fame  with  the  para- 
bolic  Ipíndle.  See  the  anide  Parabolic. 

PYRATE.    See  the  article  PiRATE. 

PYRENEAN  Mou nt ai ns  divide  Franco 
from  Spain,  and  are  not  inferior  to.th^ 
Aips  in  height  :  they  exlend  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  ocean,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  miles  in  length  ;  the  greateft 
breadth  being  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

PYRENOIDES  processus,  in  anatomy, 
a  procefs  of  the  lecond  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  called  alfo  odontoides,  and  dcnti- 
formis, 

PYRETHRUM,  ¡n  the  materia  mtídica» 
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therootof  a  rpecies  pf  tliebiipbtbalmum,  charaflers  of  which  are,  that  they  anr 

called,  among  us,  pellítory  of  Spain.  compound,  metallic  bodies,  of  a  regular  - 

See  the  article  Bvphthalmum.  figure,  confifting  of  twelve  planes. 

The  pyrethrum  is  a  fmail  and  firm  root,  There  isonly  one  known  fpecies  of  thís 

about  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  genus,  tho'  fiibjeól  to  great  varietie^  in 

from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  little  more  its  appearance ;  and  ihis  has  beep  by  au* 

in  diameter  ;  its  furface  is  very  much  cor-  thors  hitherto  confounded,  vviih  many 

rugatedj  it  is  of  a  duíkybrown  colour  olher  bodies  of  a  very  diíferent  nature  and 

¿n  ihe  outfide,  and  appears  whitiíh  with-  figure,  under  the  general  ñame  pyrites, 
in.    It  is  10  bechofea  in  the  Lngeft  and   PYRITES,  or  Pi^RiT^,  in  natural  hi- 

«perf^eil  pieces,  found  and  firm,  and  ftory,    a   ñame   ufed  for   a  claf*  pf 

notbrittle  ñor  dufty.  The  eaftern  nations  compound  ínflammable  metallic  bodies 

ufe  a  great  dealor  this  root.  and  fend  it  found  in  detached  maífcs,  but  of  no  de- 

to  Cairo,   Conftantinople,  and    other  terminately  angular  figura.    This  clafs 

places,  wheic  it  iseíleemed  an  excellent  Do61or  Hill  divides  inio  two  orders,  the 

medicine  in  colics  and  difeafes  of  the  firft  of  which,  being  thofe  pyritae  of  a 

breaft.  P^'**'"       fimple  internal  ftru¿lure,  com- 

There  is  anotbér  kind  of  pyrethrum  prehends  two  genera :  the  firft  genuF, 

which  is  more  uncommon  herc  iban  the  tcrmed  pyiiplaces,  are  thofe  pyritae  ofi 

former:  this  is  fmaller,  flenderer,  and  fimple  internal  ífruíture,  and  covered 

of  a  pait  r  colour,  and  is  the  root  of  a  with  an  inveílient  coát  or  cruft ;  the  fe- 

ípecies  of  the  Chryfanthemum.    Pyre-  cond   genus,  termed  gymnopyres,  are 

thrum  of  either  of  ihefe  kind^  is  violently  thofe  pyritas  of  a  fimple  internal  ftruc- 

acrid  and  pnngent,  whence  it  is  of  gr«at  ture,  and  not  covered  with  a  cruft  5  the 

fervice  in  the  tooih  ach,  and  other  difor-  íecond  order  being  thofe  pyritse  of  a  rc- 

ders  of  the  head.  It  veliicaies  the  nervesi  gularly  ftriated  internal  Ih  uftiire  alfo 

and  aíTifts  in  opening  their  obftruftions,  comprehends  two  genera,  the  firlt  term- 

and  henee  is  given  in  íleepy  difeafes,  ed  pyritricha  are  thofe  pyritae  of  a  íimple 

apoplexiej!,  lethargies,  and  in  palfies  of  ftriated  lexture  j  the  fecond  genus  called 

the  tongu»;.  •  It  is  fometimes  adiled  to  pyritrichiphylla  are  thofe  pyritas  whofe 

clyfters  given  in  apopleólic  and  letbargic  ftr¡a3  termínate  in  foliaceous  end?. 

cales.  This  foíTde  is  recommended  by  fome  au- 

PYRETICS,  medicines  good  againft  fe-  thors  as  an  emmenagogue,  but  it  is 

vtrs.  Setí  Fever  and  Febrifuge.  fcarce  ever  prefcribed  with  this  íntention; 

PYRICÜBIUM,  in  natural  hiílory,  the  the  common  green  virriol,  or  cópperas 

ñame  of  a  genus  of  foflil  bodies,  ufually  of  the'fliops,  is  made  from  it;  and  an 

comprehended,  with  many  otbers  of  very  acid   fomewhat  difterent  from  that  of 

different  fígm-es  and  ftru6tures,  under  the  puré  vitriol  may  be  drawn  off  from  it  by 

general  ñame  of  pyrltes.    See  Py  rites.  the  retort,  after  it  has  been  expofed  to  the 

PYRIFORMIS,  in  anatomy,  a  muicle  of  air  till  it  moulders  away  :  this  is  of  gre^t 

the  thigh,  receiving  its  ñame  from  its  ufe  in  mineralogy,  and  is  a  Iblvcnt  for 

figure,  which  refembles  that  of  a  pear.  feveral  foíiils  that  none  of  the  other  acids 

It  rifes  thick  from  tiie  lower  part  of  the  wíll  touch.    See  the  article  Vitriol, 

os  facrum,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  PYRTTRICHIPHYLLUM,   in  natural 

ileum  ;  from  thence  it  runs  tranfverfcly  hiltory,  the  ñame  of  a  genus  of  folTils  of 

towards  the  joint  oí  the  hip,  and  termi-  the  clafs  of  the  py  rites,  the  charaéltrs  of 

nares  in  a  fliort  tendón,  which  is  inferted  which  are  thefe:  they  are  compound,  in- 

¡n  the  middle  of  the  internal  labium  of  flammable,  metalüc  bodies,  found  ia 

the  uppcr  edge  of  the  great  trochanter,  by  loofe  mafles,  not  of  any  reguhrly  angu- 

two  or  three  branches.  lar  figure,  and  of  a  ftriated  lexture,  with 

PYRIFLACIS,  in   natural  biftory,  the  foliaceous  ends  to  the  ftrias,  appearing 

ñame  ofa  genus  of  pyritc;:,  the  chara£\ers  on  the  furface  or  within  the  maís.  See 

of  which  are  the.lc  :  they  are  compound,  the  arricie  PyriTes. 

ínflammable,  metallic  bodies,  found  in  PYRITRICHÜM,  in  natural  hifiory,  the 

loofe  detached  maífes,  of  a  fimple  and  ñame  of  a  genus  of  pyrite?,  the  chara<5lers 

Uniforuí,  not  ftriared,  internal  ftruélurc,  ofsvhich  are  thefe:  they  are  compound, 

and  are  covered  with  an  inveftient  coat  or  ínfl.nnmabie,    metallic    foífils,  always 

cniíh    See  the  anide  PYRiTES.  found  in  detached  maífes  of  no  regularly 

PYRIPOLYGONIUM,  in  natural  hifto^  angular  figure,  and  of  a  fimple  Itriated 

ry,  the  na  rae  of  a  genus  «f  füífils,  the  ílruó^ure,    See  the  íiflicle  Pyrítes. 
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PYRMONT,  the  capital  of  a  counfy  of 
th=»t  ñame  in  the  circlc  of  Wcílphaüa  in 
Geniiany,  f.tunietí  on  ihe  confines  of  the 
dvitcliy  cf  Ermifwlc,  in  ciíi  long.  9^, 
noitli  lat.  53°,  from  whence  we  veceive 
the  be(t  mineral  vvaiers  in  Gernnnv. 
Thecountry  ai)  -jboutwhere  ihele  rprings 
are,  abound  wiih  inaterials  which  give 
vinue  to  the  waters,  and  the  cjuarríes  of 
itone  wberever  ihey  are  dug  lenJ  \ip  Ipi- 
rituous  antl  niartial  cxh  ílátions,  as  weil 
as  the  fprings  that  run  from  them  5  anJ 
the  wattr  in  general  has  a  vitriolic  talle, 
üoíiman  obferves,  that  thefK  waters  con- 
tain  a  volutile  and  fubtile  principie  grear- 
]y  more  peneirating  and  Itfong,  as  weil 
as  in  larger  quamities,  than  any  cther 
mineral  water ;  but  that  this  is  not  to 
be  expe^led  in  them  any  where  but  upon 
ihe  ípot,  for  thofe  who  traníport  them  to 
other  places,  are  conítrained  to  let  a  part 
of  this  fly  otf  to  preferve  the  reíl.  If  ei- 
ther  glafs  or  tarthen  vefiels  be  filled  at 
the  fpring-,  and  immediately  corked  or 
fdftened  down,  the  conftquence  is,  that 
they  will  burft  on  the  firft  raoiion,  or 
heat  of  the  weathér.  They  are  therefore 
furced  to  fill  them  qnly  in  part  firli,  and 
let  them  ftand  a  while  for  this  fubtile 
j'pirit  to  exhale  j  and  then  a  while  after 
fílling  them  np,  to  cork  and  fít  them  for 
carriage.  If  they  are  drank  on  the  fpot 
in  a  morning  upon  an  empty  ílomach, 
they  affe6l  the  nofe  with  a  pungent  lin- 
gling,  and  diítuib  rhe  head  for  many 
hours  afterwards.  If  they  are  taken  at 
|he  fpiin^,  they  purge  but  very  líitlej 
but  if  taken^in  another  place  after  tran- 
íportaiion  they  purge  confiderably  more, 
and  lender  tlic  íiooU  black.    It  is  ob- 

.  fervable  alfo,  tiiat  if  ihey  are  Icft  in  an 
open  veílcl  a  few  days,  their  virtuewhol- 
ly  exhales,  and  they  no  longer  purge» 
If  lea-leaves,  hrdaultine-flowers,  or  galls, 
are  put  into  this^water,  they  firít  change 
it  to  a  blue,  frorn  that  to  a  purple,  and 
íinally  into  a  black  í  a  litii<í  fpirit  of 
vitriol  adt!ed  to  thiü  líquor  renders  it  as 
limpid  as  bctore.  If  any  acid  be  mixed 
with  this  wattr  ihere  is  raí fed  an  efter- 
Vtífcence,  and  buhbles  of  air  are  carritd 
iip  in  great  qu^mtiiy.  If  any  alk:iline  • 
liquor  be  added,  therc  is  no  ehuiütion 
raífíd,  but  the  liquor  becomes  lurbid  and 
milky.j  and  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  adiled  to 
this  renders  ¡t  limpid  again,  &rV.  It  ap- 
pears  upon  the  whole,  that  thepyrmont- 
waters  poíTtMs  a  puré  extremeiy  penetral-» 
ing  and  claíiic  mineral  fpirit,  and  that 
in  a  very.  Urge  prpportioii  j  anii  to 


their  virtues  are  to  be  principally  attrí* " 
buted, 

The  gr?atq«antity  of  this  powerfu!  fpi. 
rit,  cúotained  in  the  waters,  makes  them 
more  fit  fur  the  rob^ift  and  ftrong  coníli- 
tutions,  when  depríVecl  by  illnefs,  than 
for  the  weak  and  tender  ones  ;  but  even 
the  tendereít  peoi)le  may  take  them,  only 
by  obferving  to  take  but  a  fmull  dofe,  or 
to  dilute  ihem  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
common  water  immediately  bcfore  taking 
them.  They  are  of  great  efficacy  in 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera, 
opening  obftruflions,  and  llimulaiing  in 
a  proptr  manner  the  excretory  duéli?,  fo 
ss  to  make  them  duly  perform  their  of. 
fice :  and  Hüffman,  on  bis  own  experi- 
cnce,  recommends  them,  mixed  wiih. 
equal  quantitics  of  milk,  as  good  in  fcor- 
butic  and  gouty  cafes. 
For  the  imitation  of  pyrmont- water,  or 
making  it  artificially,  fo  that  it  will  Hot 
only  refcmble  the  natural,  but  wiil  have 
jhe  fame  etfeél  as  a  medicine,  fee  the  ar- 
tícle  MiS'ERAL  IVaters, 

PyROCTOGONlUM,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  ñame  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  a  genus  of 
fcíTiIs  comprehcnded  by  auihors,  with 
many  others,  under  the  general  ñame  py- 
rites.   Sec  the  article  PvRÍTES. 

PYROLA,  wiNTER-GREEN,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  decandria-monogynia  clafg 
ofplants,  the  corolla  whereof  confiíts  of 
five  roundiíli,  hollow,  patent  petal? ;  ihe 
fruit  is  a  roundiíh,  depreífed,  pentago- 
nal capfule,  containing  five  cells,  and 
opening  at  th-e  angles  5  the  feeds  are  nu- 
merous,  very  fmall,  and  paleaceous.  Sec 
píate  CCXXV.  fig.  4. 
In  medicine,  this  plant  has  the  credit  of 
btring  efteemed  for  iis  refr-gerat'ng,  de- 
ficcative,  aíliingent,  and  ,  confoÜdating 
virtues  5  and  it  is  very  noted  as  a  vulne- 
rary,  whelher  ufed  ¡n:ernalljr  or  exier. 
nally. 

PYROMANCY,  Tryjo/xa.liía,  a  kind  of 
divinaiion  by  means  'of  fire.  The  anli- 
ents  imagined  ihey  could  foretel  fuinre 
events,  by  infpeíling  fire  and  flamej  and 
toihisend,  they  confidertd  its  diieólion, 
which  way  it  lurned  :  Ibmetimes  they 
addfd  other  maiters  to  the  fire,  fuch  as  a 
velVcl  fuilof  uriñe,  having  its  neck  bound 
about  with  wool,  waiching  narrowly  011 
which  fide  it  burft,  and  thence  taking 
their  auguiy  :  fomeiimes  they  threvv  pitch 
on  it ;  and,  if  it  took  fiie  immediately, 
they  efttrftmed  it  a  good  augury. 

PVROTECHNY,  'arv^oV^x^ia,  the  art  of 
firtf,  w  a  fcitnce  which  icai  hes  the  n»a« 
na¿emcnt 
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sag€ment  and  applicatíon  of  fii'e,  in  fe- 
veral  operatíons.  Pyrotechny  is  of  two 
kinds,  mílitary  and  chcmical :  military 
pyrotechny  is  the  do6lr¡ne  of  artificial 
fire-works  and  fire  arms,  teaching  the 
ftrufture  and  ufe  of  thoíe  ufed  in  war, 
the  attacking  of  fortifications,  Éff.  as 
gun-powder,  cannons,  bombs,  grana- 
does,  carcaíTes,  mines,  fufees,  Éfr.  and 
thofe  made  for  amufement*s  fake,  as  roc- 
kets,  ftars,  ferpents,  &c,  See  the  ar-- 
ticle  GüN-POvvDER,  Can  NON, 
Chemical  pyrotechny  is  the  art  of  ma- 
naging  and  appiying  fue  in  diftillations, 
calcinations,  and  oiher  operations  of  che-  - 
mirtry.  See  Fire,  Distillation,  t^c, 

PYROTICS,  'OTv^oíli'/.a.y  in  medicine,  cau- 
ftics^  or  remedies,  eiiher  a£lually  or  po- 
tentially  hot;  and  which  accordingly  will 
burn  the  fteíh,  and  raife  an  efcbar.  See 
the  article  Caustics. 

PYRRHICHA,  W/'^"»  antíquity,  a 
kind  of  exercife  on  hórfeback,  or  a  ftign- 
ed  combat,  for  ihe  exercife  of  the  ca- 
vahy. 

PYRRHICHIUS,  ín  the  greek  and  latín 
poetry,  a  foot  confifting  of  two  fy  Hables, 
both  fliort»  as  deas,    See  FooT. 

PYRRHONIANS,  Pyrrhoneans,  cr 
Pyrrhonists,  a  feft  of  antient  philo- 
fophers,  focalledfrom  Pyrrho,  a  native 
of  Elis,  in  Peloponnefus,  The  opinions 
of  ihefe  philofophers,  who  were  aUbcall- 
ed  fceptics,  terminated  in  the  incompre- 
henfibility  of  all  things,  in  which  they 
füuod  reafon  boih  for  aíRrming  and  de- 
nying  5  accordingly  they  fccmed,  doring 
iheir  whole  lives,  to  be  in  fearch  of 
truih,  wirhout  ever  acknowledging  that 
they  had  found  it:  henee  ihe  art  of  dif- 
puiing  upon  all  things,  without  ever  go- 
ing  farther  than  fufpending  om*  ¡üdg- 
ment,  is  called  pyrrhonifm, 
Pyrrho  maintained,  that  life  and  death 
were  equally  índifferent ;  and  he  ischarg- 
ed  with  teaching,  that  honour  and  infa- 
my,  the  juftice  and  injulHce  ofaílions, 
depended  folely  on  human  laws  and  cuf- 
Toms ;  and  in  a  word/  that  there  is  no- 
thing  in  itfelf  honeít  or  diílioneft,  juft  or 
wnjiill:  an  abominable  dqclrine,  that 
opens  the  way  to  all  manner  of  crimes. 

PYRUS,  the  pear-tree,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
nus  of  the  icofandria-pentagynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  offive 
roundifli  concave  petáis,  inferted  into  the 
calyx  ;  thefruit  is  an  umbilicated  apple, 
of  a  figure  approaching  to  round,  fleíhy, 
and  containing  five  cells,  formed  by 
/inembranes ;  the  feeds  are  oblong>  obtufe, 
VOL.  III. 
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acuminated  at  the  bafe,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  plano  on  the  other. 
Under  this  geniís  is  comprehended  the 
apple  and  the  quince-tree. 
The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  refrigerating, 
aftringent,  &c, 
PYTHAGOREANSj  a  fea  of  antient 
philofophers,  fo  denominated  from  theír 
being  the  followers  of  Pyihagoras  of  Sa- 
mos,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarquín, 
the  laft  king  of  the  Romans,  in  fhe  year 
of  Rome  220  ;  or,  according  to  Livy,  in 
the  reign  cf  Servius  TuHius,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3472, 

Pythagoras,  from  his  exlraordinary  defire 
oí  knowledge,  travelied  in  orderto  enrich 
his  mind  with  the  learning  of  the  fevéral 
countries  through  which  he  pníT^d.  He 
was  tlie  firlt  who  took  the  ñame  of  philo- 
fopher,  that  is,  a  lover  of  wifdom,  which 
implied,  that  he  did  not  afcribe  iht-  pof- 
ftflion  of  wildom  to  himfeif,  but  only  rhe 
detlre  of  pofieífíng  it, 
His  maxims  of  mcrality  were  admirable; 
for  he  was  for  having  the  fludy  cf  phi- 
lofophy  folely  tend  to  elévate  man  to  a 
relemblance  of  the  Deity.  He  believed 
that  God  is  a  foul  diffufed  through  all 
naiure,  and  that  from  him  human  fouls 
are  deríved  5  that  they  are  immortal,  and 
that  men  need  only  take  pains  to  purge 
themfeives  of  their  vices,  in  order  to  be 
united  to  the  Deiiy.  He  made  unily  the 
principie  of  all  things;  and  believfd,  that 
between  God  and  man  there  are  various 
orders  of  fpiritual  beings,.  who  are  the 
minifters  of  the  fupreme  being.  He  con- 
demned  all  images  of  the  Deiry,  and 
would  have  him  woríhipped  with  as  few 
ceremonies  as  poflible.  His  difciples 
broüght  all  their  goods  into  a  common 
ftock,  contemned  the  pleaíures  of  fenfe, 
abrtained  from  fwearing,  eat  nothing  that 
had  life,  and  believed  in  the  doflrme  of 
a  meíempfychofis.    Sec  the  article  Me» 

TEMPSYCHOSIS.  ^ 

pythagoras  made  hís  fcholars  undcrgo 
a  fevere  novicine  of  filence  for  at  leaft 
two  years;  and  it  ¡s  faid,  that  where  he 
difcerned  too  great  an  itch  for  taiking,  he 
extended  it  to  five:  his  difciples  .were 
thertfore  divided  into  two  claíTes,  of 
which  the  firll:  were  fimple  hearers,  and 
the  laft  fuch  as  were  allowed  to  propofe 
their  diffifulties,  and  learn  the  reafons  of 
all  that  was  taught  there.  The  pythago- 
reans,  it  is  faid,  on  their  rifing from  hed^ 
roufed  the  mind  with  the  found  o  /ihtí 
lyre,  in  ortler  to  i^iake  them  more  fit  for 
the  aélions  of  the  day  j  and  at  nighi  re* 
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fumed  tlie  lyre,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
felves  for  flecp,  by  ci^lming  all  theirtu- 
iDultiious  thoughts,  The  figurative  raan- 
ner  in  which  he  gave  hís  inltru^ions,  wat 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrews,  Eayptians, 
and  other  orientáis.  Some  thínk  he  de- 
rived  bis  philofophy  from  the  btjoks  of 
Mofes,  and  that  he  converíed  with  Eze- 
kiel  and.  Daniel, at  Babylonj  but  this 
ís  mere  conjeólure. 

Some  authors  l'ay,  that  he  left  nothing  in 
writing'j  but  Laeriiiis  and  orhers  attri- 
bute  í'cverai  treatiles  to  him.  llis  golden 
verfes,  attributed  by  íbme  ío  one  of  his 
difcíples,  are  allowed  to  be  an  ex  ^ít  co- 
py  of  the  íentimentí;  bf  that  divine  phllo- 
fopher,  from  who(e  fchoo!  proceedcd  ihe 
greateft  philofopheis  and  legiÜ^tors, 

PYTHEUMA,  in  boMny,  a  plant  cf  th? 
pentandria-monogynia  clals,  with  <>.  Tno- 
nopetalousflower,  dividid  into  fivr-  linear 
fegraents,  dirpofed  ftiír-wayá  5  the  fruji  is 
a  roundifn  trilocular  capl'ule,  containing 
a  great  niany  fníall  and  roundjíli  íeeds. 

PYTíIIA,  in  antiquity,  the  prieítels  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  by  whom  he  deüvered 
oracles  :  íhe  was  thus  called  from  the  god 
Jiimfelf,  who  .was  denominated  Apollo 
Pythios,  from  his  flaying  the  lerpent 
Python. 


This  prieftefs  was  to  be  a  puré  vírgin ; 
ílie  fat  on  the  lid  of  a  brazen  veíTel, 
mounted  on  a  tripod  or  three-legged 
ftool  ;  and  thence,  after  a  violent  enthii- 
Ií^iOti,  delivered  heroracles  in  a  few  nm- 
biguous  and  obfcure  verfes,  or  in  a  íhort 
fentence  in  profe.    See  Oracle. 

PYTHIAN  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  folemn 
gnmes  celebrated  neir  Deljihí,  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  and  in  remenibrance  of  his 
having  killed  the  ferpeni  Python. 
Thfcfe  were  held  every  tv/o  years,  about 
the  month  Elaphebolion,  which  anfwer- 
ed  to  our  February.  The  celebraiion  of 
ihefe  games  was  attended  with  the  py- 
thian  fong,  in  which  was  celebrated  the 
fight  of  Apollo  and  the  ferpent.  The 
viílors  v.'ere  crowned  with  branches  of 
laurri }  tho'',  at  the  firft  ínftitution,  the 
crown  wfls  of  beech-leaves.  See  Games« 

PYXIDIÜM,  CUP  MOSS,'  in  botany,  a 
gciuis  of  moíTriS,  confiíHng  of  a  firm, 
lough,  qnd  fltxile  inatter,  forraed  into 
ihe  íhape  of  hollowed  cups,  ordrinking 
glaíTes,  with  longer  or  ílioiter  ftems. 

PYXIS  NAUTICA,   tke  SEAMAN'S  COM- 

PAss.    See  the  article  Compass, 
Pyxis,  in  anatomy,  the  acetabulum,  or 
cavity  of  the  hip-bone*    See  the  articles 
AcETABULUM  and  Fémur. 


or  q;  the  íixteenth  letter,  and 
twelí'th  confonant,  of  our  al- 
phabet ;  but  is  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  greek,  oíd  latin,  or 
faxon  alphabeis  ;  and  indeed  fome  would 
entirely  exelude  it,  pretending  that  k 
oughtto.be  ufed  wherever  this  occurs: 
however,  as  it  is  formed  in  the  voice  in  a 
different  manner,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  d¡- 
Iftinél  letter  5  for  in  expreíTing  this  found 
the  checks  are  contra5ied,  and  the  lips, 
particularly  the  under  one,  are  put  into 
a  cannular  fibrm,  for  the  paila  ge  of  the 
breath. 

The  q  is  never  founded  alone,  but  in 
con¡un61ion  v^ith  u,  as  in  quaUiji  quef- 
$ion,  quite  i  guote,  Scc.  and  never  ends  any 
engliíh  word. 

As  a  numera!,  Q^flands  for  i^to  ;  and 

with  a  daíh  over  it,  thus  ,  for 
500000. 

Ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  q.  íignífies  quan- 
tity,  or  quantum  :  thus,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  q.  pl,  15  quantum  placet,     e*  as 


much  as  you  pleafe  of  a  thing  ;  and  q.  f. 
quantum  fufíicit,  e.  as  much  as  Í8 
neceíTary.  Q¿E.  D.  among  mathemati» 
cians,  is  quod  erat  demonllrandum,  i.  e» 
which  was  to  be  demonftrated  ;  and 
C^E.  F.  quod  erat  faciendum,  /.  e» 
which  was  to  be  done.  D.  among 
orammarians,  is  quali  d¡¿lum,  /.  e,  as 
if  it  were  faid,  or,  as  who  íliould  fay. 
In  the  notes  of  the  antients,  ílands 
for  Qiiinius,  or  Qn^íntius ;  Q^B.  V.  for 
quod  bene  vertat  j  Q^S.  S.  S,  for  qiise 
fupra  fcripta  funt  i  Q.  M.  for  Qiiintus 
Mutiuf,  orquomodo  Qu^int.  for  Qu^in- 
tilius  ;  and  CJiisef,  for  quaíftor. 

QUACIC,  among  phyficians,  the  fame  with 
«mpiric.    See  the  article  Empiric. 

QUADRA,  in  huilding,  anj  fquare  bor- 
dure,  or  frame,  encompafilng  a  baífo  re- 
lieve, pannel,  painting,  of  other  work: 
it  is  aho  ufed,  but  erroneouíly,  for  a 
^  frame  or  bordurc,  of  any  other  form,  as 
round,  oval,  or  the  like, 

QUADRAGESIMA,    a  denomination 

given 
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gWen  to  Icnt,  from  íts  confiíling  of  forty 
djys.  See  the  ai  ticle  Lent. 
Heiicealfo  the  ñiñ  Sunday  of  lent  is  call- 
cd  (Jaadiagefima-runday,  and  the  three 
preceding  Sundays,  Qmnquagcfims,  Sex- 
ageíimíi,  and  Scptuageünia. 

QUADRANGLE,  in  gconieiry,  the  faráe 
with.a  quadrilatcral  figure,  or  one  con- 
fiftíng  offour  fides  and  four  angles*  See 
the  artTcle  QuADRiLATEiiAL. 

QÜADRANS,  the  quartír  or  fourih  párt 
of  any  thing»  particularly  the  as,  or 
pound,    See  the  article  As. 

QÜADRANT,  quadrans,  in  geometry, 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  containing  90^,  or 
the  fourth  part  (5f  the  entire  pcriphery, 
See  the  anieles  Circle  nndDEGREE» 
Sometiraes  alfo  the  fpace,  or  arca,  in- 
duded  between  ihis  arch  and  two  radii 
drawn  fiom  the  center  to  each  extrenjiry 
thereof,  is  called  a  .quadrant,  or,  more 
properly,  a  qudrantal  fpace,  as  being  a 
quarter  of  an  entire  circle. 

QuADRANT  alio  denotcs  a  mathematícal 
inrtrument,  of  great  ufe  in  aÜronomy 
and  navigation,  for  taking  the  altitudes 
of  the  fun  and  Uars,  as  alfo  for  taking 
angles  in  furveying,  &c, 
This  inílrument  is  vaiioufly  contrived, 
and  furniflied  wiih  different  appnratus, 
accordíng  to  the  vjrious  ufes  it  is  ¡nt(  nded 
fürj  but  they  all  have  this  in  commoo, 
that  they  confift  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle, 
whofe  limb  is  divided  into  90**.  Sonie 
have  a  pluinmet  fuipended  from  the  cen- 
ter,  and  are  furniflied  with  fights  to  look 
through. 

The  principal  and  moft  ufeful  quadrants 
are  the  common  furveying  quadrant, 
aftronomical  quadrant,  Adain's  qua- 
drant, Cole'?quadrant,  Davis^s  quadrant, 
Gunter's  quadrant,  Hadley's  quadrnnt, 
horodi6lical  quadrant,  Sniton^s  or  Col- 
lin's  quadrant,  and  the  fínica!  quadrant, 
Gff.  of  each  of  which  in  order. 
I.  The  common  furveying  quidraní-, 
ABC  (pl.  CCXXIL  fig.  I.  n*'  i.  is  made 
of  brafs,  wood,  or  any  oiher  folid  fiib- 
fiance;  the  limb  of  which  BC,  is  di- 
vided into  90',  and  each  of  ihefefarlher 
divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the 
fpace  wili  allow,  either  diagonally  or 
otherwife,  On  one  of  the  femi-diameters 
A  C,  are  fitted  two  moveable  fights  5  and 
tothecenter  is  fonietimes  alfofixed  a  la- 
bél,  or  moveable  índex  AD,  bearing 
twoother  fights;  but  in  lieu  of  thefe  laií 
íights  there  is  fomeiimes  fitted*a  telefcope: 
alfo  from  the  center  there  i$  hung  a  thread 
witb  a  pluinmet  i  and  on  the  under  fide^ 


or  f<ice  of  the  jnftrumen^  is  fílted  a  ball 
and  focket.  l>-  means  of  which  it  may 
be  pur  into  any  pofition.  The  general 
ufe  of  it  is  for  taking  angles  in  a  vertical 
plañe,  comprehended  under  rí^ht  línes 
goingfrem  the  cenrer  of  the  iníírument,  , 
,one  yf  which  is  horizontal,  and  theothér 
is  direfVed  to  fome.vifible  point.  But 
befides  the  parts  already  defcribed,  there 
is  frcquenilv  added  on  the  face  near  the 
center,  a  kind  of  ccmpartment,  E  F, 
called  the  quadrat,  or  geometncal  l'quare; 
which  is  divided  as  in  the  figure,  and  will 
be  farther  defcribed  under  the  article 
Quadrat.  >• 

Tnis  quadrant  may  be  ufed  in  difFerent 
fituations  :  for  obferving  heights  or 
dcpths,  its  plañe  muft  be  difpofed  per- 
pendicularly  to  the  horizon  ;  but  to  take 
horizontal  diílances,  its  plañe  is  difpofed 
parallel  thereto  :  again,  heights  and  dif- 
tances  may  be  taken  two  ways,  ^iz.  by 
means  of  the  fixed  fights  and  plummet, 
or  by  the  labeL 

As  to  the  manncr  of  meafuring  angles  by 
this  quadrant :  Let  there  be  an  angle  in 
.  a  vertical  plañe,  comprehended  between 
a  line  parallfíl  to  the  horizon  H  K  and 
the  right  line  R  A,  [ibid.  n^  2.)  com- 
ing  from  the  fun,  moon,  a  llar,  or  any 
remarkable  point  of  a  lower,  or  hill  : 
novv  to  mcafurli  this  angle  R  A  H  by  the 
quadrant,  let  the  inítrument  be  placed  in 
the  vmical  plañe,  fo  as  that  its  center  A 
may  be  in  the  angular  point,  and  let  the 
Aghts  on  the  fide  C  A  be  direíled  to- 
wards  the  objeíl  at  R ;  then  the  degrees 
and  minutes  in  the  arch  B  D,  cut  offby 
the  plummet  or  perpendicular,  A  D, 
will  meaiure  the  angle  RAH:  for, 
from  the  make  of  the  quadrant,  B  A  C 
is  a  right  angle  ;  therefore  B  A  R  is 
likewife  a  right  angle,  being  equal  to  ir, 
But,  becaufeHK  is  horizontal,  and  AD 
perpendicular  lo  the  horizon,  HAD  wili 
be  a  right  angle  5  and  therefore  BAR 
=:H  AD,  and  BAR~HABizH  AD 
—  HAB,  or  RAHzz  B  AD:  but  the 
arch  ÜD  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle 
BAD.^  confequently  it  is  Ikewife  the 
meafure  of  R  A  H.  ^H.  D. 
The  remaining  arch  on  the  quadrant, 
D  C,  is  the  meafure  of  ihe  angle  R  A  Z, 
comprthended  bttwcen  the  forefaid  right 
line,  RA,  and  AZ  which  ppinis  to  the 
zeniih ;  fo  that  the  arch  D  C  meafures,  cr 
is  eqiWil  to  (he  zenith  diílance  zulJP.kz. 
For  lije  farther  ufe  of  this  inítrument, 
in  meafuring  heights  and  diftances,  as 
alfo  for  taking  angles  like  a  graphome- 
5  N  a  ter. 
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ter.    See  the  anieles  Height,  Gra- 

PHOMETER,  SURVEYING,  &C, 
7,.  Tile  aftrünointcal  quadrani  is  a  large 
one  ufually  made  of  br^fs,  or  wooilen 
bars  faced  \vith  iron-plates  ;  having  its 
limb,  FK,  (pl.  CCXXII.  fig.  2.)nicely 
divided  elther  diagonally,  or  otherwile, 
inlo  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds; 
ánd  furnifl^ed  wiih  two  telefcopes,  one 
fixed  on  the  lide  oF  ihe  quadrant,  at 
A  B  5  nnd  ihe  other  C  D,  move?»ble  aboiit 
the  certer,  by  merins  of  the  fcrew,  G. 
The  ncnted  wheels,  (I,H,)ferve  to  di- 
reíl  the  inftrument  to  any  objefl,  or 
phíenomtnon. 

The  ufe  of  this  curíous  inílriinnent,  in 
takincj  obfei  VHtions  of  ihe  fun,  pbneis, 
and  fíxed  ftars  is  obvious;  for  beirg 
turned  horizontally  lípoi)  its  axis,  by 
means  of  the  telefccpe  A  B,  till  the  ob- 
Jeél  is  feen  thiough  the  removeable  te- 
lefcope;  th<,n  the  degrees,  Sfr.  cut  by 
the  índex,  give  ihe  altilude  required. 

3.  'Adams's  quadrant  diífers  only  tVom 
Cole's  quadrant,  in  having  an  horizon-  • 
tal  vane,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  limb 
lengthened  s  f^  tí^^t  the  glafs,  vvhich 
calts  the  lolar  fpot  on  the  horizon-vane, 
is  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  hor-zon- 
vane  as  the  fight-vane  at  the  end  of  ihe 
Índex. 

4.  Cole's  qnadrant  is  a  vcry  ufefiil  in- 
ífrument  invented  by  Mr.  Benjamín 
Cóle :  it  confifts  nf  íjx  pans,  njiz,  the 
ftafFAB  (pK  CCXXII.  fig.  3.)  thequa- 
drantal-arch  D  E  :  three  vanes  A,  B,  C  5 
ánd  the  vernier,  F  G. 

The  ft^ff  is  a  bar  of  wood  about  two 
feet  long,  an  inch  and  a  quarier  broad, 
and  of  a  fufficient  thícknefs  to  prevent  it 
from  bending  or  warping.  The  qua- 
drantal  arch  is  alfo  of  wood,  being  nearly 
eqiial  in  ílrength  to  the  Tmall  arch  of  Da- 
vifi's  quadrant,  and  is  divided  into  de- 
grees, and  third  parts  of  a  degree,  to  a 
radius  of  about  nineinches;  to  its  ex- 
trémities  are'fíxed  tworadií,  which  meet 
in  thecenter  of  the  quadrant  by  a  pin, 
round  which  it  eafily  moves.  The  fight- 
vane  A  is  a  ihin  piece  of  brafs  almoft 
two  inches  in  height,  and  one  broad, 
placed  perpendicular!/  on  the  end  of  the 
ftafFA,  by  the  help  of  two  fcrews  paf- 
íng  through  its  foot.  Throngh  the 
middle  of  this  vane  is  drilled  a  fmall 
hole,  like  that  in  the  íight  vane  of  Da- 
vis's  quadrant,  through  which  the  coin- 
cidence  or  meeting  of  the  hprizon  and 
folar  fpot  is  to  be  viewed.  The  hori- 
zon-vane B  is  about  an  inch  broad,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  high,  having  a  flit 


cut  through  it  of  near  an  inch  long,  sínj 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  5  ihis  vane  is 
fíxed  in  the  cenler-pin  of  the  inftrnment, 
in  a  perpendicular  nofilion,  by  the  help 
of  two  fcrews  paífing  through  its  foot, 
whereby  its  pofition,  with  refpefl  to  the 
fight-vane,  ís  always  the  fame;  their 
angle  of  inclin-.tions  being  equal  to  for- 
ty-five  degrees.  The  íhade-vane  C  is 
compofed  of  two  brafs  plates;  the  one, 
which  ferves  as  an  arm,  is  about  fbur 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quar- 
ters  of  an  inch  broad,  being  pinned,  at 
one  end,  to  ihe  upper  limb  of  the  qua- 
drant by  a  fcrew^,  about  which  it  has  a 
fmall  motion }  the  other  end  lies  in  the 
arch,  and  the  lower  edge  cf  the  arm  is 
direfled  to  the  middie  of  the  center-pin  : 
the  other  píate,  which  is  properly  the 
vane,  is  about  two  inches  long,  being 
fíxed  perpendicularly  to  the  other  píate, 
at  ahout  half  an  inch  diftance  from  that 
end  next  the  arch  ;  this  vane  may  be  ufed 
either  by  its  íh^de,  or  by  the  folar  fpot 
calt  by  a  convex  lens  placed  therein. 
And,  becaufe  the  wood-work  is  often 
apt  to  warp  or  twiíl,  therefore  this  vane 
may  be  re¿lified  by  the  help  of  a  fcrew, 
fo  that  the  warping  of  the  inftrument 
may  occafion  no  error  in  the  obfervation, 
which  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner  : -let  the  line  G  on  the  vernier 
againft  a  degree  on  the  upper  limb  of  the 
quadrant,  and  turn  the  fcrew  on  the 
backfide  of  the  limb  forward  or  back- 
ward,  till  the  hole  in  the  fight-vane,  the 
center  of  the  glafs,  and  the  funk  fpot  in 
the  horizon-vane,  lie  in  a  right-line. 
To  find  the  fun's  altitude  by  this  inlhu- 
ment :  turn  your  back  to  the  fun,  hold- 
ing the  inlh'ument  by  ihe  ftaff,  with  your 
right  hand,  fo  that  it  be  in  a  vertical 
plañe  paíTing  through  the  fun;  apply 
your  eye  to  the  fí^ht-vane,  looking 
through  that  and  the  horizon-vane  till 
you  fee  the  horizon ;  with  the  left  hand 
llide  the  quadrantal  arch  upwards,  un- 
til  the  folar  fpot  or  íhade,  caft  by  the 
íha'de  vane,  fall  direélly  on  the  fpot  or 
flit  in  the  horizon-vane  5  then  wíll  that 
part  of  the  quadrantal  arch,  which  is 
raifed  above  G  or  S  (according  as  the 
obfervation  refpeíled  either  the  folar  fpot 
or  fliade)  fl)ew  the  altitude  of  the  fun  at 
that  time.  Bur,  if  the  meridian  al- 
titude be  required,  the  obfervation  muft 
be  continued,  and,  as  the  fun  ap- 
proaches  the  meridian,  the  fea  will  ap- 
pear  through  the  horizon-vane,  and  then 
is  the  obfervation  fínilhed  5  and  the  de- 
grees and  minutes  counted  as  before>  will 
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gíve  the  fun's  meridjan  aliltude :  or  the 
degrees  counted  from  tlie  lower  limb  up- 
wards  will  give  the  zenilh-tíiftance. 

5.  'Dav¡s's  quadrant,  fo  called  from  its 
inventor  captain  Davis,  has  already  been 
defcribed  undcr  the  arttcle  Back-staff. 
This  ínft^rument  has  got  the  ñame  of 
back-ftaíF,  becíuife  the  obierver\*5  bnck  is 
tnrned  towards  the  lun»  ín  taking  its 
altitude:  it  is  alfo  called,  elpecially 
among  foreigners,  the  engÜfli  quadrant, 

6.  Gunter's  quadrant,  fo  called  from  its 
inventor  Edmund  Gunter,  is  reprefented 
in  píate  CCXXIl.  fig.  4  ;  and  befides  the 
apparatus  of  other  quadrantsj  has  a  fte- 
rcographical  projeflion  of  the  íphere  on 
the  plañe  of  ihe  equinoélial.  It  has  alfo 
a  calendar  of  the  months,  nexi  to  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  limb. 

Ufe  of  Gunter's  quadrant.  i.  To  ñnd 
the  fun's  meridian  altitude  for  any  given 
day,  pr  the  day  of  the  month  for  any 
given  meridian  altitude.  Lay  tbethread 
to  ihe  day  of  the  month  ¡n  the  fcale  oext 
the  limbj  and  the  degree  it  cuts  in  the 
limb,  is  the  fun's  meridian  altitude,  Thus 
the  thread,  being  laid  on  the  T5th  of 
May  cuts  59^  30',  the  altitude  fougbt; 
and  contrarily  the  thread,  bting  fet  to 
the  meridian  altitude,  fliews  the  day  of 
the  month.  2.  To  find  the  hour  of  the 
day.  Having  put  the  bead,  which  ílides 
on  the  thread,  to  the  fun's  piare  in  the 
ecliptic,  obferve  the  fun's  alí'.iudtí  by  the 
quadrant ;  then,  if  the  toread  be  laid 
over  the  fame  in  the  lijnb,  the  bead  will 
fall  upon  the  hour  required.  Thus  fup- 
pofe  on  the  loth  of  April,  the  fun  being 
then  in  the  beginning  pf  Taurus,  I  ob- 
ferve the  fun's  altitude  by  the  quadrant  to 
be  36*^5  I  place  the  bead  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Taurus  in  the  ecliptic,  and  lay 
the  thread  over  36'  of  the  limb;  and 
find  the  bead  to  fall  on  ihe  hour-line 
marked  3  and  9 :  accordingly  the  hour 
is  either  9  in  the  morning,  or  3  in  the  af- 
ternoon.  Again,  laying  the  bead  on 
the  hour  given,  having  firll  reílified,  or 
put  it  to  the  fun's  place,  the  degree  cut 
by  the  thread  on  the  limb  gives  the  alti- 
tude. Note,  the  bead  may  be  leólified 
otherwife,  by  bringing  the  thread  10  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  the  btad  to  the 
hour-line  of  12.  3.  To  find  the  fun's 
declination  from  his  place  given,  and 
contrariwife.  Set  the  bead  to  the  fun's 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  move  the  thread  to 
the  line  of  declination  ET,  and  the 
bead  will  cut  the  degree  of  declination 
required.    Contrarily,  the  bead  being 
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adjuíled  to  a  given  declination,  and  fhd 
thread  moved  to  the  ecliptic,  the  bead 
will  cut  ihe  fun's  place.  4.  The  fun's 
place  being  given,  to  ñnd  his  right  afcen- 
íion,  or  contrarily,  Lay  the  thread  on  the 
fun's  piare  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  degree 
it  cuts  on  the  limb  is  the  right  afceníion 
fou^ht.  Contrarily,  laying  the  thread 
on  liie  right  afcenfion,  it  cuts  the  fun's 
place  in  the  ecliptic.  5.  The  fun's  al- 
titude being  given,  to  find  his  azimuth, 
and  contrariwife.  Rcílify  the  bead  for 
the  time,  in  the  fecond  articíe,  and 
obferve  the  fun's  altitude;  bring  the 
thread  to  tlie  complement  of  that  alti- 
tude;  thus  the  bc|!  wül  give  the  azi- 
muth fought,  among  the  azimuth  linee. 

6.  To  find  the  hour  of  the  night  from 
fome  of  the  five  Itars  laid  down  on  the 
quadrant.  1.  Put  the  bead  to  the  ílar 
you  would  obferve,  and  find  how  ,many 
hours  it  is  off  the  meridian,  by  article 
^.  Then,  from  the  right  afcenfion  of  the 
ftar,  fubltraól  the  fun's  right  afcenfion 
converted  into  hours,  and  mnrk  the  dif- 
ferencej  which  diíference,  ádded  to  ihe 
obferved  hour  of  the  ftar  from  the  meri- 
dian, íliews  how  raany  hours  the  fun 
is  gone  from  the  meridian,  which 
is  the  hour  of  the  night.  Suppofe 
on  ihe  J5th  of  May  the  fun  is  in  the 
4th  dpgree  of  gemini,  I  fet  the  bead 
to  ai61uiusj  and,  obférving  his  alti- 
tude, find  him  to  be  in  the  weíl  about 
$2^  high,  and  the  bead  to  fall  on  the 
hour-line  of  a  in  the  sfternoon  ;  then 
will  the  hour  be  1 1  hours  50  min.  paft 
noon,  or  10  min.  fliort  of  midnight  : 
for  62**,  the  fun's  right  afcenfion,  con- 
vertid into  tima,  make  4.  hours  S  min» 
whith  fubtrafled  from  13  hours  58, min, 
the  right  afcenfion  of  arólurus,  the  re- 
mainder  will  be  9  hours  50  min.  which 
added  to  2  hours,  ihe  obferved  diftance 
of  arélurus  from  the  meridian,  ihews 
the  hour  of  ihe  night  to  be  n  hours  50 
minutes. 

7.  Hadley's  quadrant,  (píate  CCXXIL 
fig.  5.)  fo  called  from  its  inventor  J, 
Hadley,  efq;  confifts  of  the  following 
particulars:  t.  An  o6lant,  or -J  part  of 
a  circle,  ABC.  2.  An  índex  D.  3. 
The  fpeculum  E.  4.  Two  horizontal 
glaífes,  F,  G.  5.  Two  fcreens,  K,  K. 
6.  Two  fight- vanes,  H,  I. 

The  oflani  confiíls  of  two  radii,  A  B, 
A  C,  which  are  ítrengthened  by  the 
braces  L,  M,  and  the  arch  B  C  j  which 
though  containing  oniy  45^,  is  never- 
thelefs  divided  inio^o  primary  divifions, 

each 
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cach  of  which  ftands  for  degrees,  and 
are  nuinbeied  o,  10,  «o,  30,  d^c.  topo; 
beginning  at  each  end  of  the  arch  for 
theconveiiience  of  numbering  both  ways, 
either  for  altitudes  or  zenith-diftances : 
again,  each  degree  is  fubdivided  into 
minutes. 

The  índex  D,  is  a  flat  bar,  moveable 
round  the  center  of  the  inllrument  5  and 
thát  part  of  it  which  ñides  over  the  gra- 
duated  aich,  B  C,  ¡sopen  in  the  middie, 
with  Vei  nier's  fcale  on  the  lower  part  of 
it;  and  nnderneath  is  a  fciew,  ferving  to 
faften  the  indiex  againft  any  divifion, 
The  fpecuhinrj  E,  is  a  piece  cf  flat  glafs, 
quickfiivered  on  ooe  fide,  fet  in  a  brafs- 
box,  and  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
plañe  of  the  inftrument,  the  middie  part 
of  the  fonner  coinciding  with  the  center 
of  the  latter.  And,  becauíe  the  fpecu- 
lum  ís  íixed  to  the  índex,  the  pofition  of 
it  will  be  altered  by  the  moving  of  üie 
Índex  along  the  arch.  The  rays  of  an 
obferved  objeél  are  received  on  the  fpe- 
culum,  and  from  ihence  reflcóled  on  one 
of  the  horizon  glaíTes,  F,  G  ;  which  are 
two  finall  pieces  of  locking-glafs  placed 
on  one  of  ihe  limbs,  their  faces  beíng 
turned  obliquely  to  the  fpeculuni,  froin 
whence  ihey  receive  the  refle6\ed  rays  of 
obferved  objefts.  This  glafs,  F,  has 
.only  íts  lower  part  quickfilverec),  and  fet 
in  brafs-work  5  the  uppcr  part  beíng  left 
tranfparent  to  víew  the  horizon.  The 
glafs  G  has  in  íts  middie  a  tranfparent 
ílit,  throu^h  which  the  horizon  is  to  be 
feen»  And  becaufe  the  warping  of  the 
wood-work,  and  otber  accidents,  may 
tiiftend  ihem  from  their  true  fiiuation, 
there  are  three  fcrews  paíTmg  throug h  their 
feet,  whereby  they  may  be  eafily  replaced, 
The  fcrcens  are  twó  pieces  of  colourcd 
glafs,  fet  in  two  fquare  hrafs-frames  K, 
K,  which  ferve  as  fcreens  to  take  off  the 
glare  of  the  fun's  rays  which  would  be 
otherwife  too  ftrong  for  the  eye  5  the  one 
is  tinged  much  deeper  than  the  other, 
and,  as  both  of  them  move  on  the  fame 
center,  they  may  be  both  or  either  of 
them  ufed  ;  in  the  fituation  they  appear 
in  thtí  figure,  they  ferve  for  the  horízon- 
glafs  F5  but,  when  they  are  wanted  for 
the  horizon-glafs  G,  they  muft  be  taken 
from  their  prefent  fituation,  and  placed 
on  the  qnadrant  ahove  G. 
The  fight-vanes  are  two  pins,  H  and  I, 
ftanding  at  right  angles  to  the  plañe  of 
the  inftrument;  that  at  H  has  one  hole 
in  it,  oppofite  to  the  tranfparent  flit  ín 
the  horizon -glafs  G  j  the  oiher,  at  I,  has 


two  holes  in  it,  the  one  oppofite  to  íí;: 
middie  of  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  ho- 
rizon glafs  F,  the  other  rathtr  lower 
than  the  quickfilvered  part ;  this  vane 
has  a  piece  of  brafs  on  the  back  of  it, 
which  movcs  round  a  center,  and  ftrvcLi 
to  cover  either  of  the  holes, 
There  are  two  forts  of  obfervations  toh^ 
made  with  this  inftrument j  the  one, 
whén  the  back  of  ihe  obferver  is  turned 
towards  the  objeft,  and  therefore  callee) 
the  back-obfervatíon ;  the  other,  when  the 
face  of  the  obferver  ís  turned  towards  the 
objc¿t,whíchiscalled  thefore-obfervation. 
To  reólify  the  inftrument  for  the  fore- 
obfervation  :  flacken  the  fcrew  in  the 
middie  of  the  handle  behind  the  glafs 
F  5  bríng  the  índex  clofe  to  the  button 
b ;  hold  the  inftrument  in  a  vertical  pofi- 
tion,  with  the  arch  downwards;  look 
through  the  right  hand  hole  in  the  vane 
T,  and  through  the  tranfparent  part  of 
théj^lafs  F,  for  the  horizon  5  and  if  it 
lies  in  the  fame  right  líne  with  theimage 
of  íhe  horizon,  feen  on  the  quickfilvere.i 
part,'*  the  glafs  F  is  rightly  adjufteJ  ; 
but,^  the  two  horizon  línes  difagree, 
turn  fcrew  at  the  end  of  the  handle 
backwards  or  forwards,  until  thofe  línes 
coincide,  ihen  faften  the  middie  fcrew  of 
the  handle,  and  the  glafs  is  rightly  ad- 
jufted. 

To  take  the  fun's  ahitude  by  the  fore-ob- 
fervation  :  having  fixed  the  fcreens  above 
the  horizon-glals  F,  and  fuited  them 
proportionally  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fün's 
rays,  turn  your  face  towards  the  fun, 
holding  the  infti-ument  with  your  right 
hand,  by  the  braces  L,  M,  in  a  vertical 
pofition,  with  the  arch  dcwnwards ;  put 
your  eye  clofe  to  the  right  hand  hole 
in^  the  vane  I,  and  view  the  horizon 
through  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  hori- 
zon-glafs  F,  moving  at  the  fame  lime 
the  Índex  D,  with  your  left  hand,  tlll 
the  reflex  folar  fpot  coincides  with  the 
line  of  the  horizon  ;  then  the  degrees 
countcd  from  C,  or  that  end  next  your 
body,  will  give  the  altitude  of  the  fun  at 
that  time,  obfcrvihg  to  add  or  fubtraíl:  16 
min.  according  as  the  upper  or  lower 
edge  of  the  fun's  reflex  image  is  made 
ufe  of.  But  to'obtain  the  fun's  meridian 
altitude,  which  is  the  thing  wanted,  in 
order  to  find  the  latitude  j  the  obferva- 
tions muft  be  coritínued,  and,  as  the  fuá 
approaches  the  meridian,  the  índex  D 
muft  be  coñtinually  moved  towards  B,  in 
order  to  maintaín  the  coincidence  be« 
tweea  the  reñcx  folar  fpot  and  the  hori< 
7  zon  ] 
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Kon ;  and  confequently,  as  long  as  thís 
ixiotion  can  maíntain  the  fame  coinci- 
dence,  the  obfervation  muft  be  continued 
and  when  the  fu n  has  attained  the  meri- 
dían,  and  begins  to  defcend,  the  coin- 
cidence  will  require  a  retrograde  molíon 
of  the  índex,  or  towards  C  j  and  then  is 
the  obfervation  fíniíhed,  and  the  degrees 
counted,  as  before,  will  gíve  thefun's 
meridian  altitude,  or  thofe  from  B,  the 
zenith-diftance  ;  obferving  to  add  iG'— 
femidiam.  O,  if  the  fun's  lower  edge  ¡s 
krought  lo  the  horizon  j  or  to  fubftrafl  16', 
when  the  horizon  and  upper  edge  coincide, 
To  take  the  altitude  of  a  ftar  by  the  fore- 
obfervation :  through  the  vane  H,  and 
the  trnnfparent  ílít  in  the  glafs  G,  look 
direélly  to  the  ftar;  and  at  the  fame 
time  mové  the  index,  till  the  image  of 
the  horizon  behind  you,  being  refleóled 
by  the  great  fpeculum,  is  feen  in  the 
quick-filvered  part  of  G,  and  meets  the 
ftar;  then  will  the  index  íhew  the  de- 
grees of  the  ftar's  altitude. 
To  reflify  the  inftrument  for  the  back 
obfervation  :  ílacken  the  fcrew  in  the 
middle  of  the  handie,  behind  the  glafs 
G ;  turn  the  button  h  011  one  fide,  and 
bring  the  index  as  many  degrees  before 
o,  as  is  twice  the  drip  of  the  horizon  at 
your  height  above  the  v/ater  5  hold  the 
inftrument  vertical  with  the  arch  down- 
wards,  look  through  the  holeof  the  vane 
H,  and  if  the  horizon,  fcen  through  the 
tranfparent  flit  in  the  glafs  G,  coincides 
with  the  image  of  ihe  horizon,  feen  i n 
the  quick-filvered  part  of  the  fame  glaís; 
then  the  glafs  G  is  in  its  proper  pofition, 
But  if  not,  fet  it  by  the  handie,  and 
faften  the  fcrew  as  before. 
To  take  the  fun's  altitude  by  the  back 
obfervation  :  put  the  ftem  of  the  fcrtena 
K,  K,  inte  the  hole  r,  and,  in  propor- 
tion  to  ihe  ftrength  or  fiintnefs  of  the 
fim's  r.iys,  let  one,  both,  or  neither  of 
the  frames  of  thofe  glafles  be  turned 
clofe  to  the  face  of  the  limb;  hold  the 
inftrument  in  a  vertical  pofition,  with  the 
arch  downwards,  by  the  bracts  L,  M, 
with  your  left  hand;  turn  your  back  to- 
wards the  fun,  and  put  your  eye  clofe  to 
the  hole,  in  the  vane  H,  obferving  the 
hcrizon  throuoh  the  tranfparent  flit  in 
the  horizon-glafs  G5  with  your  right 
hand  move  the  index  D,  till  ihsrefleéted 
image  of  the  fun  be  feen  in  the  quick- 
lilvered  part  of  the  glafs  G,  and  in  a 
right  line  with  the  horizon  j  fwing  your 
body  to  and  fro,  and  if  the  obfervation 
be  well  made,  the  fun's  image  'íi'iil  be 


obferved  to  brufti  the  horizon,  and  the  de- 
grees reckoncd  from  C,  or  that  part  of 
the  arch  f?rtheft  from  your  body,  will 
give  the  fun*8  altitude,  at  the  time  of  ob- 
fervation ;  obferving  to  add  16  min. — 
the  fun's  femidiameier,  if  the  fun's  upper 
edge  be  ufed ;  and  fubtraft  16  min, 
from  the  altitude,  if  the  obfervation  re- 
fpefted  the  lower  edge, 
The  direfllons  here  given,  efpecially  ¡f 
joined  with  thofe  delivered  under  the  ar- 
ticle  Latitude,  for  taking  of  alti- 
tudes at  fea,  would  be  fufficient,  were 
there  not  two  corre61ions  neceííary  to  be 
made,  before  the  altitude  can  he  accu- 
rately  aífigned,  iz/sí.  one  on  account  of 
the  obferver's  eye  being  raifed  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  the  oiher  on  ac- 
count of  the  refraélion  occafioned  in 
fmall  altitudes  by  the  hazinefs  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 

We  íhall  therefore  give  a  table,  íliewíng 
the  correélions  neceííary  to  be  made 
to  altitudes  on  both  thefe  accounts, 
whether  ít  be  taken  by  Davis's  or  Had- 
ley's  quadrant,  or  any  other  inftrument. 


he:ght  of  the 
eye  in  feet. 

corredions  in 
minute*;. 

altitude  in 
degrees. 

n 
0 

?t  0' 

p  ft 

0 
c 

-  ? 
^  o" 

Y*  ^ 

3' 

5 

a' 

4' 

10 

3' 

a 

í5 

3^ 

'5 

4' 

3 

»->' 

20 

2Í' 

20 

5' 

4 

11' 

25 

■J 

s¥ 

5 

9' 

30 

'h' 

30 

6' 

6 

8' 

35 

li' 

35 

7 

7' 

40 

l' 

40 

1' 

8 

6' 

50 

ol' 

45 

9 

60 

oV 

w 

10 

5 

70 

General  rules  for  ufing  this  table  of  cor- 
reílions.  1.  In  the  fore-obfervations : 
add  the  fum  of  the  correftions  to  the 
obferved  zenith-diftance,  for  the  true 
zeniih  diftance  ;  or,  take  the  fum  of  the 
correftions.fi om  the  obftrved  altitude, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  altitude. 
a.  In  the  back-obfervations,  add  the 
dips,  or  correÓlions  for  the  height  of 
the  eye,  and  fublhactthe  refractions,  for 
altitudes;  and  for  zen¡th«d¡ftances,  fub- 
ft  act  the  dips,  and  add  ihe  refraciions. 
Example ;  By  a  back  obfervation,  the 
altitude  of  the  fun's  lower  edge  wns 
found  by  Hadley-s  quadrant  to  be  i^** 
la'j  the  eyeljcing  30  feet  above  the  h. - 
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rizón.  By  the  table  the  dip  on  30  feet  is 
6',  and  the  refraction  on  215°  is  z^j  there- 
fore  25°  la'— 16'  (n  femidiam  O  )  zn 
24.^  56',  and  24°  56'  +  6'  (by  rule  a) 
=125'='  a',  and  laítiy  as""  2' -  a'  (by 
rule  2)  25°  -i:  the  true,  or  corrected 
altítude. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  our 
defcription  and  ufe  of  Hadley's  qua- 
drant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  ihe  beíl  hi- 
therto  invented. 

8.  Horodictical  quadrant,  aprettycom- 
inódious  inftrument,  fo  called  from  its 
ufe  in  telling  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Its  conftiTiclion  is  ihis:  frpm  the  center 
of  the  quadrant,  C,  (phte  CCXXII. 
fig,  6.)  whofe  limb  AB  ¡s  dividedinto  - 
Í9P^,  defcribe  feven  conccntric  circles  at 
iñtervals  at  pleafure  ;  and  to  thefe  add 
the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  rn  tlie  order  re- 
prefented  in  the  figure.  Then,  ap- 
plying  a  ruler  to  ihe  center  C,  and  the 
limb  AB,  mark  upon  íhe  feveral  paraU 
lels  the  degrees  coiTefponding  to  the  al- 
titude  of  the  fun  when  therein,  for  the 
given  hours ;  connect  the  points  be- 
longing  to  the  famc  bour  with  a  curve 
line,  to  which  add  the  number  of  the 
liour.  To  the  radius  CA  fit  a  couple 
of  fights,  and  to  the  center  oF  the  qua- 
drant C  tie  a  thread  with  a  plum- 
met,  and  upon  the  thread  a  bead  to 
llide. 

If  now  the  bead  be  brought  to  the  paral - 
leí  wherein  the  fun  is,  and  the  quadrant 
directed  to  the  fun,  till  a  vifual  ray  país 
thro'  the  fights,thebead  will  íhevv  the  hour, 
For  the  plummet,  ¡n  this  fituaiion,  cuts 
all  the  paralleis  in  the  degrees  corre- 
fponding  to  the  fun's  allitude.  Since 
then  the  bead  is  in  the  parallel  which 
the  fun  defcribes,  and  thro'  the  degrees 
of  altitude  to  which  the  fun  is  elevated 
cvery  hour,  there  pafs  hour-lines,  the 
bead  muft  íhew  the  prefent  hour.  Some 
reprefent  the  hour-lines  by  arches  of  cir- 
cles, or  even  by  ftraight  lines,  and  that 
without  any  fenfibie  error. 

9.  Sutton'8  or  Colüns's  Quadrant,  (piafe 
CCXXIII.  fig.  1.)  is  a  ftereographic 
projection  of  one  quarter  of  ihe  l'^íhere, 
ijetvveen  the  tropícs,  upon  the  plañe  of 
ihe  eclíptic,  the  eye  being  in  its  norih- 
pole;  it  is  fitted  to  the  latitude  of  Lon- 
áon.  The  lines,  running  from  iheríght 
hand  to  the  Itft,  are  parallels  cf  altitude  j 
and  thofe  crofllng  them  are  azimuths. 
The  leíTer  of  the  two  circles,  hounding 
the  projection,  is  one  fourth  of  the  tro, 
pie  of  capricorn  j  the  great^r  is  odc  fourth ' 
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of  that  of  cáncer.  The  two  eclíptics  aris 
drawn  from  a  poínt  on  the  left  cdge  of 
the  quadrant,  with  the  characters  of  the 
fjgns  upon  them  i  and  the  two  horizons 
are  drawn  from  the  fame  poinr,  The 
limb  is  divided  both  into  degrees  and 
time}  and,  by  having  the  fun's  altitude, 
the  hour  of  the  day  may  be  found  here  to 
a  minute. 

The  quadrantal  arches.  next  the  center 
contain  the  calendar  of  monihs;  and  un- 
der  them,  in  another  arch,  is  the  fun's  de- 
clination. 

On  the  projection  are  placed  feveral  of 
the  moft  noted  fixed  ftars  between  the 
tropics }  and  the  next  below  the  pro- 
jection is  the  quadrant  and  line  of  íjia- 
dows. 

To  fínd  the  time  of  the  fun's  rifing  or 
fettíng,  his  amplitude,  his  azimuth, 
hgur  of  the  day,  (sfc.  by  this  quadrant ; 
lay  the  thread  over  the  day  and  the 
month,  and  bring  the  bead  to  the  proper 
eclipiic,  either  of  fummer  or  winter,  ac« 
cording  to  the  feafon,  which  is  called 
reclifying ;  then,  moving  the  thread, 
bring  the  bead  to  the  horizon,  in  which 
cafe  tjie  thread  will  cut  the  limb  in  the 
time  of  the  fun''s  rifing  or  fetting,  before 
or  after  fix  j  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
bead  \yill  cut  the  horizon  in  the  degrees 
of  the  fun's  amplitude. 
Again,  .obferving  the  fun's  altítude  with 
the  quadrant,  and  fuppoling  it  found  45° 
on  the  fifth  of  May,  lay  the  ihread  over 
the  fiiih  of  May,  bring  the  bead  to  the 
fummer  eclíptic,  and  carry  it  to  the^ 
parallel  of  altitude  45°;  in  which  cafe 
the  thread  will  cut  the  limb  at  ^5''  15^ 
and  the  hour  will  be  fecn  among  the 
hour-lines  to  be  eithér  41'  paft  nine  in  the 
morning,  or  19'  paít  two  in  the  after- 
noon, 

Laílly,  the  bead  among  the  azimuths 
íliewi  the  fun's  diftancefrom  the  fouth 
50-41'. 

But  note,  that  if  the  fun*s  altítude  be 
íefs  than  what  it  is  at  fix  o'clock,  the 
operation  muft  be  performed  among 
thofe  paralleís  above  the  upper  horizon; 
the  bead  being  rectified  to  the  winter 
elciptíc. 

10.  Sinical quadrant  (pl/CCXXlTL  fig, 
2.)  confills  of  feveral  conccntric  quadran- 
tal arches,  divided  into  eight  equal  partS 
by  radii,  with  parallel  right lines  croíTmg 
each  other  at  right  angles* 
Now  any  one  of  the  arches,  as  B  C.  may 
reprefent  a  quadrant  of  any  great  circle 
of  íhe  fphere,  but  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the 

horizos^ 
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borízon  or  mejiJian,  If  then  BC  be 
^akcn  for  a  quadrant  of  the  liorlzon,  ei- 
ther  of  tht  fides,  as  AB,  m^y  reprefent 
Ithe  meridian  j  and  the  othtr  fule,  A  C, 
vvill  repreíent  a  parallel,  or  line  of  ealt 
and  we(l :  and  all  ths  other  Unes,  pa- 
rallel to  AB,  w¡H  alfo  be  meridíans  ; 
and  all  thofe  parallel  to  A  C,  e^ll  and 
wcft  lines,  or  parallels. 
Agaln,  the  eight  fpaces  into  which  t!ie 
arches  aredlvided  by  the  radü,  reprefent 
the  eight  points  of  the  compafs  in  a 
quarter  of  the  hqiizon  j  each  conlaining 

The  arch  BC  is  likewife  divided  into 
90'',  and  each  degree  fubdivided  into 
12',  diagonal-wiff,  > 
To  the  center  ¡s  fixed  a  thread,  wh-ch, 
being  laíd  over  any  degree  of  the  qua- 
drant, lerves  to  divide  ihtí  horizon. 
If  the  íinical  quadrant  be  lakfn  fdr  a 
fourth  part  pf  the  meridinn,  one  fide 
thereof,  AB,  may  betaken  for  tlíe  cóm- 
inon  radias  of  the  meridian  and  cquatorj 
and  ihen  the  other,  A  C  will  be  half  the 
axis  of  the  world,  The  degrees  of  ihe 
circumference,  B  C,  v/íll  reprefent  de- 
grees  of  latitude,  and  the  parallels  to  ihe 
íide  AB,  aíTumed  frcni  every  point  of 
latitude  to  the  axis  AC,  wül  be  radü  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  as  likewife  the 
íine  complement  of  thofe  latitudes. 
Suppofe  then  it  be  required  to  fínd  the 
degrees  of  longiíude  contained  in  83  of 
the  ieíTer  leagues,  in  the  parallel  of  48*^ ; 
lay  the  thread  over  48^  of  latitude  on 
the  circunríference,  and  count  thence  the 
83  leagues,  on  A  B  bcginning  at  A  5 
this  will  termínate  in  H,  allowing  every 
frfiall  interval  4  leagues.  Then  tracing 
out  the  paralUt  HE,  from  the  point  H 
to  the  thread  5  the  part  A  E  of  the  thread 
íhews  that  125  greater  or  equinoílial 
leagues  make  6°  15'  j  and  ihereíore  that 
the  83  leíTer  leagues  AH,  vvhich  make 
the  diíference  of  longitude  of  the  courfe, 
and  are  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  parallel 
HE,  make  6*  15'  of  the  faid  parallel. 
If  the  Hiip  fails  an  oblique  courfe,  fuch 
courfe,  belides  the  north  and  fouih  gteater 
leagues,  gives  lelTer  leagues  eaílerly  and 
weiierly,  to  be  reduced  to  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude of  the  equator,  But  thefe  leagues 
being  made  neither  on  the  parallel  of  de- 
parture,  ñor  on  that  of  arrival,  but  in  all 
the  íntermeíliate  oiies  5  we  muft  íind  a 
iiícan  proporlional  parallel  between 
them. 

To  find  this,  we  have  on  the  inílrument 
a  fcale  of  crofs  latitudes.    Suppofe  iben 
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ít  were  requ'red  to  fiad  a  mean  parallel 
between  the  parallels  of  40^  and  60^  j 
with  your  coiiípiífss  take  the  middie  be- 
tween the  4oih  and  6oth  degree  on  the 
fcale:  this  m-ddie  point  will  terminare 
againíl  the  <{cgrce,  which  is  the  mean 
piraliel  requi»ed. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  fmical  quadrant 
is  to  form  tri.-.ngles  npon,  fimüar  to  thofe 
made  by  a  í}ií{)'s  way,  with  the  meri-  • 
dians  and  pnralieh  j  the  fides  of  which 
triangles  are  meafureii  by  the  equal  in-, 
tervals  b?t>,veen  the  ct^ncentric  quadrants, 
and  the  lines  N  anJ  S,  E  and  W;  and 
every  ññh  Une  and  arch  is  made  deepev 
than  the  reít. 

Now  fiippore  a  íhip  to  have  Hiled  150 
leagues  north-eaíí,  one  fourth  nortli, 
which  ír  t!\fi  third  poiol,  snd  makes  an 
angle  of  33^  45'  wiih  úhe  nonh-part  of 
ihe  meridian  :  hcre  a:'í  ^iven  the  courfe 
and  dKíance  faüed,  by  wí^ch  a  triangle 
may  beformed  on  the  ínHrumtnt,  fimiíaV 
to  that  mad¿  by  the  ílilp's  courfej  and 
henee  the  unknown  pjrts  of  the  triangle 
may  be  found,  Thus  fuppofing  the  cen- 
ter  A  to  reprcfení  ths  place  of  dep;irture  j 
count,  by  means  of  th^  concentric  circles 
along  the  point  ilje  íhip  failed  on,  ^iz, 
A  D,  i5oIeagU''s:  then  in  the  triangle 
A  E  D,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  íhip's  courfe, 
find  AEzr  dríFerence  of  latitude  5  and 
DEzz  diíFerence  of  longiíude,  which 
mufl:  be  reduced  according  to  the  parallel 
of  latitude  come  to.  See  the  article 
Longitude,  Gff. 

II.  Gunner's  qundrant  (píate  CCXXIII» 
^g»  3.)  fometimes  callc-d  gunner^s  fquare, 
is  that  ufed  for  elevating  and  pointing 
cannon,  mortars,  andconfifts  of  two 
branches  either  pf  braís  or  wood,  between 
w' ich  is  a  quadrantal  a^f^h  divided  into 
90*^,  heginning  from  the  llinrter  branch, 
and  furniíhed  with  a  thread  and  plum- 
met,  as  reprcfented  ¡11  the  píate  above 
referred  to. 

The  ufe  of  the  giinn^^'s  quadrant  is  ex- 
tremely  eafvj  for  if  the  longeft  brancli 
be  placed  in  the  mcuth  of  the  piece,  and 
it  be  elevatrd  tlU  rhe  plummct  cut  the.de» 
gree  reccíTiry  to  hit  a  propofed  obje^, 
the  thing  is  done. 

Sometimes  o.i  one  of  the  furfaces  of  the 
long  branch,  are  noted  the  divifion  of  di- 
ameters,  and  weights  of  iron  bulléis,  as 
alfo  thñ  bores  of  pieces. 
Quadrant  of  alt¡tu.ii\  (pl^te  CCXXIIf. 
íig.  4.)  is  an  ?ppend-íot!  of  the  artificial 
gjol^e,  confiíling  of  a  lamina,  or  ílip  oF 
brafs,  the  Icngth  of  a  quadrant  oí  one  of 
ij  O  th« 
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the  crreat  circhs  of  flie  g^obs,  and  gra- 
duateJ.  At  the  err^i,  where  the  divilion 
terminates,  is  a  nut  livcted  en,  and  í'ur- 
niflíed  wiíh  a  fcrew,  by  means  whereof 
ths  inftrument  is  fitted  en  10  t>he  meridi- 
an,  and  moveable  round  upon  the  rivet, 
to  all  points  of  the  horizon,  :is  leprelent- 
ed  ¡n  the  figure  refetred  to. 
Its  ufe  \sho  ferve  as  a  fcale  in  meafuring 
of  altitudes,  amplitudes,  azimuths,  Gff. 
See  the  article  Globe. 

QUADRANTAL,  in  román  antíqiilty,  a 
veíTel  every  vvay  fquare  like  a  die,  í'eiv- 
íng  as  a  meafure  of  liquids:  its  capaciiy 
was  eighty  librae  or  pounds'of  water, 
which  made  forty  eight  fexiaries,  two 
urnas,  or  eight  congii. 

QuADRANTAL  TRIANGLE,  a  fpherícal  trí- 
'  angle,  one  of  whofe  fides  at  leaft  ¡s  a 
quadiant  of  a  circle,  and  one  of  its  an-  • 
gles  a  right  angle.    See  Triangle. 

QUADRAT,  quadratumt  a  matheinatical 
inílrument^  called  alfo  a  geometrical 
fquare,  and  line  of  fliadows  :  it  is  fre- 
qu^tly  an  additional  member  on  the 
face  of  the  common  quadrant,  as  alfo  on 
thofe  of  Ounter's  and  Sutton's  quad- 
rant; but  we  íhall  defcribe  it  by  itfelf,  as 
being  a  diftinól  inftrument. 
It  is  made  of  any  folid  matter,  as  brafs, 
Vvood,  or  of  any  four  plain  rules 
joined  togeiher  at  rjght  angles,  as  repre- 
fented  in  píate  CCXXIV.  fig.  i,  n°  i. 
where  A  is  the  center,  from  which  hangs 
a  thread  wiih  a  fmall  vveight  at  the  end, 
ferving  as  a  plummet.  Each  of  the 
fides,  BE,  and  DE,  is  divided  into  an 
hundred  equ^I  parts;  or,  if  the  fides  be 
long  enough  to  adinit  of  it,  into  a  thou- 
fand  parts  i  C  and  F  are  twó  figbts,  fix- 
ed  on  the  fide  A  D.  T.here  is,  more- 
over,  an  Índex  GH,  which,  when  there 
ís  occafion,  ns  ¡oined  to  the  center  A,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  can  move  freely 
round,  and  remain  in  any  given  Ctuaiion  : 
on  this  inftrument  are  two  fights,  K,  L, 
perpendicular  to  the  right  line  going 
from  the  center  of  the  inlírument.  The 
íide  DE  is  called  theupright  fide,  or  the 
3ine  of  the  d¡re£l  or  uprrght  fliadows ; 
and  the  fide  BE  ís  termed  the  reclining 
fide»  or  ihé  Jine  of  the  verfed  or  back- 
fhadcws. 

To  meafure  an  acceífible  height,  AB,' 
{ibui.  7..)  by  the  quadrat,  let  ihedif- 
tance  B  D  be  meafured,  which  fuppofe 
—  96  feet,  and  let  ihe  height  of  the  ob- 
ferver's  eye  be  6  feet;  then  holding  .the 
inftrument  with  a  fteady  hand,  or  rather 
rtíling  it  on  a  fupport,  let  it  be  direé\ed 
S 
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towards  the  fummit  A,  fo  that  it  maybe 
feen  cicarly  through  boih  fights.;  the 
perpendicular  or  plum  line  mean  while 
hanging  free,  and  touching  the  furface 
of  the  inftrument:  let  now  the  perpen- 
dicular be  fuppofed  to  cot  oíf  on  the  vip^ 
per  fide,  KN,  80  equal  parts  j  it  ia 
cvident,  that  LKN,  A  CK,  are  fimilar. 
trianghrs,  and  (bv  prop,  4.  lib.  6.  cf 
Euclid)  NK:KL:  :KC  {i.  e.  BD) 
:CA;  that  is,  80  :  100  :  :  96  ;  C  A  ; 
therefore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  C  Az: 

96  X  '*^2— 120  ftet  :   and  CBzzó  fcet 
80 

being  added,ihe  whole  hetghtB  A  is  ij6 
feet. 

If  the  obferver's  diílance,  as  DE  (ibid,) 
be  fuch,  that,  when  the  inftrument  is 
direfled  as  formerly  towards  the  fummit 
A,  the  perpendicular  fall  on  the  angle 
P,  and  the  diftance  BE  or  CG  be  lao 
feet,  CA  will  alfo  be  120  feet ;  fo» 
PG  :  GH  :  :  GC  :  C  A;  but  P  G- 
G  H,  iherefore  G  C  —  C  A  ;  that  is, 
GA  will  be  120  feet,  and  ihe  whole 
height  B  Anxaó  feet,  as  before. 
But  let  the  diftance  BF  {ibid.)  be  300 
feet,  and  the  perpendicular  or  pium-line 
cnt  ofF40  equal  parts  from  the  reclining 
fide,  Now,  in  this  cafe,  the  angles 
QAC,  QZI,  are  equal  (29.  i.  Eucl.) 
asare  alfo  the  angles  QZI,  ZI  S  :  there- 
fore LZ I  SrrQA  C  5  but  Z S IziQC A, 
as  being  both  right :  henee,  in  the  gequi- 
angular  triangles  A  C  O  ,  S  Z  I,  we 
have  (by  4.  6.  Eucl.)  Z  S  :  S  I :  :  C  Qj 
C  A ;  that  is,  100  :  40  : :  300  :  C  A,  or 

C  A=z^^^i-^22— 120:  and  by  adding 
100 

6  feet,  the  obferver's  height,  the  whoje 
height  B  A  will  be  126  feet. 
To  meafure  any  diftance,  at  land  or  fea, 
by  the  quadrat.  In  this  operation,  t1ie 
índex  AH  is  to  be  applied  10  the  inftru- 
ment, as  was  fliown  in  the  defcription  5 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  fupport,  the  inftru- 
ment is  to  be  placed  horizontally  at  the 
point  A  {ibid,  3.)  then  let  it  be  turn- 
cd  till  the  remole  pointj  F,  whofe  diftance 
is  to  be  meafured,  be  feen  through  the 
fixed  fights  ;  and  bringing  the  index  to 
be  parallel  wiih  the  other  fide  of  the  in- 
lírument, obferve  through  its  fights  any 
acceflible  mark  B,  at  a  diftance  ;  then 
carrying  the  inftrument  to  the  point  B, 
let  the  immoveable  fights  be  direíled  to 
the  fírft  ftation  A,  and  the  fights  of  the 
index  to  the  point  F.  If  the  index  cut 
ibe  right  fide  of  the  fquare,  as  in  K,.  the 
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proportionwill.be  (by  4.  6  )  BR  :  R  K  : : 
BA  (ihe  diftance  of  ihe  ítations  tobe 
ineafuied  with  a  chain)  :  A  F,  ihe  d¡^ 
llance  foughr.  But  if  tlie  ¡ndex  cui  the 
reclined  fide  oF  the  Tquare,  in  the  point 
Lj  ihen  theproporiion  is  L  S  :  SB  : ;  B  A  : 
AG,  the  diítance  fought  5  which,  ac- 
cordingly,  may  be  found  by  the  n:le  of 
three, 

QLJADR.AT,  in  aftrology,  the  fame  with 
quartile.    Sea  the  anide  Quartile. 

QUADRAT,  in  printing,  a  puce  of  metal 
caít  like  the  Ititers,  to  fili  up  the  void 
fpaces  between  words,  &c,  There  are 
quadrats  oí'difFerent  fizes,  as  m  quadrats, 
n  quadrrits,  &c,  which  are,  rerpe«fkivtly, 
of  ihe  dimcnfions  of  thefe  letiers. 

QU  ADR  ATA  legio,  a  íquare  legión, 
in  román  antiquity,  one  confifting  of 
four  thouPand  men.    See  Legión. 

QUADRATIC  Equation,  in  algebra, 
that  wherein  the  unknown  equality  is  of 
Isvo  dimeuficns,  or  raiíed  to  the  Tccond 
power.    S¿e  Equation  and  Power.. 

COKjiruSlion  C/  QUADRATIC  EQUATIÜNS. 

See  the  articie  Construction. 
QIJADRATíNG  o/.¿z/':Vf<f,  among  giin- 
ners,  is  the  due  placing  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance,  and  poifing  it  in  its  carriage,  and 
having  jts  wheels  of  an  equaí  height,  Sfr. 
See  the  articie  Gunnery, 

QyADRATOcUBUS,QUADRATO-qUA- 

drato-cubus,  and  quadrato  cu- 
B0-CU3US,  according  to  Diophantus, 
Vieta,  Oughtred,  (^c,  denotes  the  fifih, 
feventh,  and  eighth  powers,  See  ihe 
articie  Power. 

QUADRATO-QUADRATUMjOrBiqíJADRA- 

TUM,  the  fourth  power  of  numbers,  or 
the  produ6l  of  the  cube  when  multiplied 
by  the  root. 
QUADRATRIX,  ín  geometry,  a  mecha- 
nical  line,  by  means  whereof  we  can  find 
right  lincs  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
circles,  oroiher  curves,  and  iheir  feveral 
parts. 

QUADRATRIX  of  Difiojírates,  fo  callod  from 
its  ínventoi-  Dinoilrates,  is  a  curve, 
whereby  the  quadrature  of  the  cirde  is 
eíFefted  mechanically. 

QuADRATRix  Tfihirnhatifianat  is  a  tran- 
fcendenial  curve  invcnted  by  M.  Tfch'rn- 
haufen,  whereby  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle  is  Ükewife  efftíéled. 

QUADRATUM  -  cubi,  quadrato- 

QUADRATO-QUADRATUM,    and  QUA- 

DRATUM-SURDESOHDI,   according  to 
the  Arabs,  denote  the  fixth,  eighth,  and 
tenih  powers  of  numbers.    See  PowER. 
QUADRATURE,    quadratura,  in 


geonutry,  denotes  the  fquarlnf,  or  re- 
ducing  a  figure  to  a  iquare.    'J  hus,  the 
fioding  of  a  íquare,  which  íhall  contain 
juft  as  much  íurface  or  areá,  as  a  circle, 
an  eliipfis,  a  trianglc,  ^c.  is  the  qua- 
dr.4ture  cf  a'circie,  eüipfis,  ^f. 
The  quadrature  of  re¿idinear  figures,  or 
meihod  of  íínding  their  áreas,  has  been 
delivered  under  theír  Icveral  anieles  Tri- 
angle,  Parallelogram,  Trape- 
zium,  polygon,  &c, 
But  the  quadiatuie  cf  curvilinear  fpace?, 
as  the  circle,  eliipfis,  parábola,  éíc,  is 
a  matter  of  much  deeper  fpeculatior, 
making  a  part  cf  the  higher  geometry  5 
wherein  the  dof^rine  of  fliixions  is  cf 
fiogular  ufe.    See  Fluxión. 
Cafe  I.  Let  A  R  C  (píate  CCXXIV.  fig. 
2.  n°  I.)  be  a  curve  of  any  kind,  whofe 
or^ijiaies  R  ^,  CB,  are  perpendicular  10 
the^axis  A  B.  Imagine  a  right  line  b  Kg^ 
perpendicular  to  A  B,  to  move  pirall.  1 
to  itíelffrora  A  towards  B  ;  and  let  il  e 
velocity  thereof,  or  the  fluxión  cf  the 
abfcifs  A  by  in  any  propofed  pofition  of 
that  Une,  be  denoted  by  bd^  ihen  wili 
b}iy  the  reó^angle  under  ¿»í/ and  the  or- 
dinate  ZíR,  exprefs  tbe  correíponding 
fíuxion  cf  the  generating  área  A^Rj 
which  fluxión,  if  A¿ii:a-,  and  bKzzy, 
will  be^;c",    From  whence,  by  fubílituf- 
ing  forj  or  at,  according  to  the  equation 
of  the  curve,  and  taking  the  fluent,  the 
área  itfelf  A¿R  will  become  known. 
But  in  order  to  rendcr  ihis  ítill  more 
plain,  we  fliali  give  fome  example?, 
wherein  x,y,  z,  and  u  are  all  alcng  put 
to  denote  the  abfcifs,  ordinate,  curve* 
line,  and  the  área  itfptEi'wdy,  unleís 
where  the  contrary  is  exprefsly  fpecified. 
Thiis,  if  the  área  of  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle  be  required  5   put  tHe  bafe  AH 
(ib.      2.)  =¿2,  the  perpendicular  HM 
zzb,  and  let  AB~;c,  be  any  portion 
of  the  bafe,  confidered  as  a  flowing  quan- 
tity  j  and  let  B  R  zzy,  be  the  ordinate,  or 
perpendicular  correíponding.    Then  be- 
caufe  of  the  fimilar  triangles  AKM  and 

bx 

ABR,  we  íhall  have  a:btix:yz=^ — • 

a 

Whence,  yx,  the  fluxión  cf  the  área 
ABR,  isj  in  this  cafe,  equál  to^-^» 

and  confequently  tha  fluent  thereof,  or 

bx"^ 

the  área  itfelf,  — — :  which,  ihercfore, 

when  xzzay  and  BR  coincides  with  HM, 

...  .         ab    AHxHM  , 
will  become — ~  — — the  arca 

15  O.  2,  of 
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tt  ttie  whcle  triangle  A  H  M ;  as  i<;  alio 
deanonllrablefrom  th»-  «n-'mciples  of  com- 
nion  geoinetry.    See  Triancile. 

let  the  curve  ARMH  (ibiJ, 
lí''  whofe  área  yon  would  find,  be 
the  common  parábola;  in  which  cafe,  if 
Ah:=z  Xy  and  B  R  —  y,  and  the  para- 
jncter  —  tfi  we  íhall  h.ive     zz^a;,  and 

jzza'x^i  and  therefore  u  (ii:yx)z=. 

<j  X     ;  whence  /¿rz   Xa  x  t=l  a  x 
X    r:  !>•  A-  =  §  X  A  B  X  B  R.  Henee 
a  parábola  is  two-thh  ds  of  a  ic6langle  of 
the  fame  bafe  and  altiiude. 
The  fame  conclufion  niight  have  been 
found  more  eafily  in  terms  oi'y  ;  for  Am 

and X  -^z-^x  and  confequently  u  (r: 
a*  a  '3 

y,v)— Ü2!j  whence  r::~X 
^  3«  3 

'!L!-^l>!xJe  =  |xABxBR,  asbefore. 

To  determine  the  área  of  the  byperbolic 
curve  A  MR  B  {\hid.  n°  4..)  whofe  equa- 
vi\n 

tion  jfi  a:  J  r:^       5  whence  we  have 


a  n 


XX 


and  there- 


fore «  (  zr  ^  .V  )  =z 


n 

a 


n 

X  i- 


^hofe  fiuent  ís 


whichj  when  x  -nOy 


na  XX 
«— 

U'ill  alfo  be  zr  o,  if  n  be  greater  than  w ; 
therefore  the  fiuent  requires  no  correc- 
lion  in  this  cafe 5  the  área  AMR  B,  in- 
cluded  bttween  the  afymptote  A  M,  and 
tlie  ordinate  B  R,  being  truly  ¿¿fined  by 
m-\-n     7t — 771 


va 


XX 


as  abovc.    But  if  n  be 
n — 7n 

Je  s  than  thcn  the  fluent,  when  x  zr 
o,  will  be  infinite,  becaufe  ihe  index 

77~-7n      .  . 

— ^ —  bemg  negative,  o  beccmes  a  divi- 

f«>r  ío  na^'^^^\  whence  the  área  AMRB 
%viil  alio  be  liffinite. 

Eiit  here,  the  área  B  R  H,  conr.prelif  nd- 
cd  bctwccn   the  crdinate,  ihe  cune^ 
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rnd  the  part  B  H,  of  the  afymptote,  ís 
fmite,  and  v/ill  be  truly  exprefled  by 


XX 


the  fame  quantíty  wíth 


— // 

ils.ligns  chai.ged  :  for  the  fluxión  of  the 
77i-\-íi    — m 

71  71 

part  AMRB    being   a      Xx   '  Xf 
that  of  its  fupplement  B  R  H  muft  con- 
—-771 

71  7t 

fequcntiy  be  — a       xx  where- 

I  —  ;;/ 


n 


of  the  fluent  is 

771 -{-7!     7I  —  7ÍÍ 


XX 


771 

n 


71 


X  X 


-zz  the  área  BRH,  which 

wanis  no  corre6\ion  ;  becaufe  when  x 
is  infinite,  and  the  área  BRHzio, 
the  faid  fluent  will  alfo  entirely  vaniíh  J 
w — 7t 


fiDce  the  valué  of  x 
7n-^n 


y  which  is  a  di- 


vifor  to  a  ,  is  then  infinite. 
Cafe  ir.  Let  ARM  {ibid.  n«  sOJ'e  any 
curve,  whofe  ordinales  C  R,  C  R,  are 
ali  rcferred  to  a  point  or  centerj  conceive 
a  right  line  CR  H,  to  revolve  about  the 
given  center  C,  and  let  a  point  R,  move 
along  the  faid  line,  fo  as  to  trace  out  or 
defcribe  the  propofed  curve  ARM, 
Now  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  point  R 
vYas  lo  move  from  any  pofition  Q^,  with» 
outchanging  itsdireólion  and  velücity,  it 
would  proceed  along  the,  tangen t  Q_S, 
¡nftcad  of  the  curve,  and  defcribe  áreas 
Q^j  C,  Q^S  C,  about  the  center  C,  pro- 
póriional  to  the  limes  of  ihtír  defcription; 
becaufe  thofe  áreas  or  triangles,  having 
the  'ame  altitude,  C  P,  are  as  the  bafts 
and  QS  j  and  thefe  are  as  the  times 
becaufe  the  motion  in  the  tangent,  upon 
that  fuppofition,  would  be  uniform. 
Henee,  if  R  S  he  taken  to  denote  the  va«» 
Joc  of  ¿,  ihe  fluxión  cf  the  curve  line 
AR,  the  correfponding  fluxión  oí  the 
área  A  R  C»  will  be  truly  reprefentcd  by 
the  uniformly  generated  iriangíe  Q^'  S. 
And  putiing  the  perpendicular  CP,  drewn 
from  ihc  center  to  the  tangent,  equal  to 

j¿      QSxCP\  . 
j,  we  flnll  have  — .(zi — ■  jj  for 

the  fluxión  of  the  área,  frcm  wlience  the 
área  iifelf  may  be  found. 

Bul 
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But  íínce,  in  many  caffs,  tlie  valué  of  ¿ 
cannot  be  computed  (from  thc  property 
of  ihe  curve)  withoutconfiderable  trouble, 
ihe  iwo  foUowing  expreífions,  for  ihe 
fluxión  of  the  área,  will  commonly  be 

found  more  commodious,  <v¡z,  ^—  and 

' — ;  vvhere  f  =z  RP,  and  the  arch 
7.a 

B  N  of  a  círde,  defcribed  about  the  cen- 
ter  C,  at  any  diftí\nce  CB).  Thefe 
expreífions  are  deríved  from  that  above, 
in  the  füliowing  manner,  ^iz,  z\y  \  \y 

(C  R)  :  /  (R  P)  ;  therefore  ¿  rr—j 

confequenily  — zi-^>  which  is  the  firft 

pxpreílion.  Agaín,  becaufe  the  velocity 
of  R,  in  the  direílion  of  the  tangent,  is 
denoted  by¿,  that  in  a  direílion  perpen- 
dicular to  C  Q^(whereby  the  point  R  re- 
volvea  about  ihe  cenier  C)  wíll  be  (— 

^~!x¿)n— ;  which  being  to  p:^  the 

velocity  of  the  point  N,  about  the  fame 
center,  as  the  dlílance  or  radius  C  R  ( 

to  the  radius  C  N  (^0  we  have  — 

y  X  5  and  confequently, — >  n>cn 
is  the  other  expreíTion.  ^ 
In  ocderto  ilhiftrate  this  cafe,  let  it  be 
renuired  to  determine  the  área  of  the  cir- 
cular feaor  AOR  (thid,  6.)  for 
putling  the  radius  A  O  (or  O  R)  =r¿?, 
the  arch  AR  (confidered  as  variable  by 
the  motion  of  R)  =12,  and  R  r  rr  x  :  the 
fluxión  of  the  área  will  here  be  expreíTed 

by  —  (  —  the  triangle  Ó  R  r)  :  whence 

the  área  itfeíf  Is       =AOxiAR  5  fo 
2 

that  it  appe^rs,  that  the  área  of  any  circle 
-;s  expreíTed  by  a  reáangle  under  half  the 
circumference,  and  half  the  diameter. 
See  the  anide  Rectification, 
Agaín,  fuppofe'it  were  required  to  find 
ibe  área  bt  a  femi-circle  ARE  H  {tbid, 
n°  '7.)  Pul  the  diameter  AH  —  A  B 
rri,  andBR=:j,  as  ufual,  and 
\vehavey-~¿zx— xx;  and  confequent- 

.  /— — -      X  X . 
ly  u  (  ;«'V¿wí—Ar;if=i¿i2;r'^X 

I —  -  But  as  this  cxpreíTion  does  not 
V     a  -  , 

admit  of  a  ñuent  ín  finite  term?,  it  muít 
be  refolved  inro  an  iníinite  feries,  «z;/g> 


•      1  Jt.  ^ 


^c,  From  whence  the  íluent  of  evcry 
lerm  being  taken,  according  to  the  cora- 
mon  method,  there  v.ill  come  out  u:rz 


3        ^a'^zia^    jza'^  704/7+ 

j   Z       X     x^  x^ 

zx\/axx  --^  5, 

— ,  ^c.  n  the  área  ABR.  Now 

when  x:=:\  a,  the  ordinate  B  R,  will 
coincide  with  the  radius  O  E  j  in  whicli 
cafe,  the  área  hecomes  z=i\a\/^íaax 

3      T\'.  r  H  17  .  TT  a\T >  ZZ 

«V|    ^ 

'  X  o. 0666 — o.  I — 0.00S9--0.00I7 


— 0004,  Éff.  —0.1964^2^9  which  muN 
tiplicd  by  2,  gives  0.3928  ¿2%  for  the  arca 
of  the  femi-circle  A  E  H,  nearly. 
As  the  foregoing  feries  converges  but 
ílowly,  it  may  be  of  ufé  to  try,  whether, 
by  conlputing  tlie  área  of  a  leífer  portion 
ABR,  ihatof  the  whole  may  not  be  ob- 
tained  more  quickly ;  and  where;c  being 
fmall  in  compat  ifon  of  a,  the  feries  majr 
have  füch  a  rate  of  convergency,  that  a 
fmall  number  of  terms  wiltbe  fuíHcient. 
Now,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  well  knowa 
thar,  if  the  arch  AR,  be  taken  =  | 
A  E,  or  s^*»,  the  fme  BR  will  be  |  AO  j 
and  coníequently  AB  (^—x)  =z  A  O  — ^ 

O  B  =  A  O  —/OR^— .KK^i  which,  if 
the  radius  AOm,  wül  be  0.1339746, 
very  nearly,  Thia,  therefore,  will  be 
the  valué  of  a,  being  í'ubílituted  in  the 
fore-mentioned   feries,    viz.  \/ ax^  ^ 


3  J.^^._f 


Éfr.  we  have  0.0693-505 
X  0.6666666 — 0.0133975  —  0.0001603 

— 0.0000042,  Gff.  =:  0.0693^05  >f 
o  6531046^10.04529 sl~ihe  arca  ABR; 
which,  added  to  the  área  O  B  R  (=1  O  B 

X  í  BR  =:  s/  1x^  =  0.2165063)  gives 
0.26T7994,  for  the  área  of  the  leftór 
AOR,  the  treble  whereof  0.78539S2 
(becaufe  A  R  r^i  AE)  will  therefore  be 
the  área  of  the  whole  quadrant  A  O  E  : 
and  this  number,  found  by  taking  orly 
four  terms  of  the  feries,  is  irue  to  the  ktt 
decimal  place. 

If  ít  wcre  rcquired  to  find  the  área  of  the 

log?.- 
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logíJrithmíc  fpiral  CBAC  (ibU.  8.) 
1er  tlie  right  line  AT,  touch  ihe  curve 
in  A ;  upon  which,  from  the  center  C, 
Jet  fall  ihe  perpendicular  C  T.  Then, 
fince  by  the  nauue  cf  the  curve,  the  angle 
TAC  is  every  where  the  íame  ;  the  ra- 
tio  oí  AT  (O  to  C  T  (.r)-  vvill  here  be 
conftani}  and  therefcre  the  flutr.t  of 

ix  ^n-X-^-=  the  aréa  of  C  B  A  C. 

í        7.       t  4 

Again,  tofind  the  área  CRRC  (ibid. 

9.)  of  the  íbiral  of  Archimedes, 
CRK  R;  let  AC  be  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  the  center  C,  about  which  cen- 
ter, vvith  the  ladiiis  AC  (zza)  fuppofe 
a  circle  A^^^,  to  be  defcribed  j  then  the 
arch  (or  ablcifs)  A^i;'-,  roirefpondíng  to 
any  propofed  ordinate  C  R,  being  to  that 
ordinatc  in  a  given  or  conítantratio  (Tup- 
pofc  as  7;/ lo       we  have  a:  (zzA^-)  — 

^¿'j  therefcre  n  — -i— and 
/;  %a  %an 

confequenily       — zzthe  área  CR  R  C. 

Laftly,  let  the  curve  propofed  be  the  el. 
lipfis  AEB  {ilñii,  n°  lo.)  whofe  área 
,  is  required  ;  in  order  to  íind  which,  put 
the  tianlverle  axis  ABzza,  and  the  conjú- 
gate axis  (a  CE) —r,  and  we  íhñll  have 
(by  the  property  cf  the  curve)j;  (zzDR)~ 

Í.K/aX'^xx  'i  and  confequently  u  (— 
a 

yx)      ^xx\/ax'—xxzz  the  fluxión 

of  ihe  área  ARD.  But  x^ ax—  xx 
is  known  to  expiefs  the  fluxión  of  the 
coirei'ponding  fegment  AD«,  of  the  cir- 
cumfcrihing  Temí  circle,  whofe  fluent  is 
thenforc  given,  or  may  be  found  by  the 
meihod  of  quadiating  the  circle  above  de- 
livered.    Let  ihis  fluent  be  denoted  by 

A,   and  that  of  ^xx\/  ax  —  xx  will 

confequently  be  rz-X  A.     Henee,  the 

área  cf  the  fegment  of  an  ellipfis  is  to  the 
area.cf  the  corret'ponding  fegment  of  its 
cijcumfci'ibing  circle,  as  the  lefl'er  axis 
cf  ihe  ellíprjs  ík  to  thé  greater  5  whence  ¡t 
follows,  that  the  whole  eliipfis  piuft  be  to 
the  v.'liole  circle  in  íhe  fame  ratio, 

QuADRATURE,  in  aflrcnomy,  that  afpefl 
of  ihf  n^üon  when  íhe  is  90^  diftant  froin 
th''  fun  }  or  when  ílie  ís  in  a  middje  point 
cf  her  crbit,  beiwfen  ihe  points  of  con- 
Jiin^-lion  and  oppdfition,  namelv,  in  the 
6>ít  tími  third  quarters.    See  MooN. 

QUAUR  AT^n [■ -LINTS,  aretwo  Ünes  placed 
«n  Gun\cx's  fe^tor :  ihey  are  raarked  with 
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and  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 :  of  whiclí 
Q^íignifies  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  and  the 
oiher  figures  the  fides  of  polygons  of  5, 
6,  y,  &c,  fules,  S,  on  ihe  fame  inftrü- 
ment,  Itands  for  the  femi-diameter  of  a 
circle,  and  90  for  a  line  equal  to  90" 
in  circumference, 

QUADRATUS,  in  anatomy,  a  ñame 
given  to  fe  vera!  mufcles  on  account  of 
their  fquare  figure  ;  as,  i.  The  quadra- 
tus  femori^,  orofihe  thigh,  which  has 
its  origin  from  the  tubercle  cf  ihe  ifchi- 
um,  and  its  lermination  at  an  eminence 
bctween  thelwo  irochanters.  z.  Thcqua- 
dratus  luraborum,  or  of  the  loins,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  anterior  and  fupfnor 
part  of  the  pollerior  procefs  of  the  os  ilei, 
and  its  end  at  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  cf 
the  vertebras  cf  ihe  loins,  the  laft  verte- 
bra of  the  ihorax,  and  the  laft  rib.  3, 
The  quadratus  of  the  radius,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ulna, 
and  its  termination  oppofite  to  the  lovver 
part  of  the  radius. 

QUADREL,  in  building,  a  kínd  of  arti- 
ficial ftone,  fo  calied  from  its  being  per- 
fe5lly  fquare. 

The  quadreis  are  made  of  chalky  earih, 
&c.  and  dried  in  the  íhade  for  two  years. 
Thefe  were  formerly  in  great  requslt 
among  the  italian  architeíls. 

QUADRIGA,  in  antiqnity,  acar  orcha- 
riot  drawn  by  four  horfes. 
Cn  the  reverfes  of  medals,  we  frequently  j 
fee  the  emperor  or  viflory  in  a  quadriga, 
holding  the  reins  of  the  horfes  ;  whence 
thefe  coins  are,  among  the  curious,  called 
nummi  quadrigati,  and  vi61or¡ati. 

QUADRILATERAL,  in  geometry,  a 
figure  whofe  perimeter  confifts  of  four 
right  lines,  making  four  angles  ;  whence 
it  is  alfo  called  a  quadrangular  figure. 
The  quadrilateral  figures  are  eiiher  a 
parallelogram,  trapezium,  reélangle, 
fquare,  rhombus,  or  rhomboides.  See 
Trapezium,  Rectangle,  &c. 

QUADRILL,  quadrilla,  a  littie  troop  or 
company  of  cavaliers,  pompoufly  dreíTed, 
and  mounted  forthepeiformanceofcarou- 
fals,  jufts.  tournaments,  runnings  at  the 
ring,  and  other  gallant  divertifements. 
A  regular  caroufal  ís  faid  to  have  at  lenfl; 
four,  and  at  moft  twelve  quadrills.  Of 
thefe  quadrills  each  is  lo  confiíl  of  at  leall 
three  cavaliers,  and  at  moft  of  twelve. 
The  quadrills  are  djftinguiíhed  by  the 
forms  of  their  habits,  qx  ihe  diverfity  of 
their  colour?. 

(JUADR  iLLE  is  alfo  a  game  at  cards,  fome- 
times  called  ombre  by  four ;  which 
chitfly  diíTers  from  cmbre  by  three,  in 

being 
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being  pUiypd  by  four'perfon?,  and  hav- 
¡ng  all  ihe  forty  cards  dealt  oiit,  to  each 
peiíbn,  at  ten  each.  SeeOMCRE. 
The  general  laws  of  this  game  are,  i. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  denl  ihe  cards  any 
otberwife  than  foiir  by  three,  the  dealer 
being  at  liberry  to  begin  with  whicb  of 
thofe  numbers  he  pleaíes.  s.  If  he  who 
plays  either  fans  prendre,  or  callin^  a 
king,  ñames  a  trump  of  a  different  liiit 
from  that  his  game  is  in,  or  ñames  two 
íevet  al  fuits,  ihat  whicb  he  firft  named 
inult  be  the  trump.  3,  He  who  plays 
iTíud  ñame  the  trump  by  its  proper  ñame, 
as  he  likewife  muft  the  king  he  calis.  4, 
He  who  has  faid  I  pafs,  muft  not  be 
again  admiited  to  play,  except  he  plays 
by  forcé,  upon  accountof  his  having  fpa- 
dille.  5.  He  who  hasaíked  the  queltion, 
and  has  leave  given  him  to  play,  is 
obliged  to  do  it;  but  he  muft  not  play 
fans  prendre  except  he  is  forced  to  do  it. 
6.  He  who  has  the  four  kings  may  cáll 
the  queen  of  either  cf  his  kings.  7. 
Neither  the  king  ñor  queen  of  the  fuit 
which  is  trumps,  mult  be  called.  8, 
He  who  has  one,  or  feveral  kings,  may 
cali  any  king  he  has  in  his  hand  ;  in 
fu:h  cafe,  íf  he  wins,  he  alone  muft  make 
fix  tricks:  ¡f  he  wins  it  is  all  his  own, 
and  if  he  lofes  he  pays  all  by  himfelf.  9. 
Every  one  ought  to  play  in  his  turn,  but 
for  having  done  otberwife  no  one  muft  be 
beafted.  10.  He,  howcvcr,  whofe  lurn 
it  is  not  to  play,  having  in  his  hand  the 
king  the  ombre  has  called,  and  íhall 
trump  about  wiih  either  fpadille,  manille, 
or  bafto,  or  fliali  even  'play  down  the 
king  that  was  called,  to  give  notice 
of  his  being  the  friend,  muft  not  pretend 
to  undertaíce  the  volé  ;  nay  he  muft  be 
condemned  to  be  beafted  Íf  it  appears  that 
he  did  it  with  any  fraudulent  defign. 
1 1.  He  who  has  drawn  a  card  from  his 
game,  and  prefented  it  openly  ín  order 
to  play  it,  is  obliged  fo  to  do,  if  his  re- 
taining  it  may  be  e¡th?r  prejudicial  to  the 
game  or  give  any  intimation  to  the 
friend,  efpecialiy  if  the  card  is  a  maia- 
dore  :  but  he  who  plays  fans  prendre,  or 
calis  his  own  king,  is  not  fubjeiSl  to  this 
law.  12.  None  ought  10  look  upon  the 
tricks,  ñor  to  count  aloud  wbat  has  been 
played,  except  when  it  is  his  lurn  to 
play,  but  to  leí  every  one  reckon  for  hiiii- 
Telf.  13-.  He  who  ínftead  of  turíiino  up 
the  tricks  before  any  one  cf  bis  playiM  «^, 
11)111  turn  up  and  diíbovirr  his  g-nie, 
muft  be  equally  beafted  wiilj  him  whofe 
oards  he  had  fo  difcovered^  the  one  pay- 


ing  one  balf  and  the  oiher  ihe  like.  14, 
He  who  renou nces  muft  be  beafted  as 
many  times  as  he  has  fo  done  ;  but  if  the 
cards  are  mixed  he  is  to  pay  but  ene  beaft. 
15.  If  the  renounce  prejudices  the  game, 
and  the  deal  is  not  played  out,  every  one 
may  takeup  his  cards,  beginning,  at  the 
trick  where  the  renounce  was  made,  and 
play  them  over  iigain.  16.  He  who 
íliews  the  game  bef.re  the  deal  is  out  muft 
be  beafted,  except  he  play  fans  prendre. 

17.  None  of  the  three  matadores  can  be 
ccmmanded  down  by  an  inferior  trump. 

18.  If  he  who  plays  fans  prendre  wich 
the  matadores  in  his  hand,  demands 
oniy  one  of  ihem,  he  muft  receive  only 
that  he  m^ntioned.  19.  He  who  inñead 
of  fans  prendre  íliall  demand  matadores, 
not  having  them  5  or  he  who  fliall  de* 
mand  fans  prendre  inftead  of  matadores, 
cannot  compel  the  phyers  to  pay  him 
what  is  really  hh  due.  20.  Matadores 
are  only  paid  when  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  ombrc,  or  of  tht  king  his  alíy, 
whether  a!l  in  one  hand  or  feparately  in 
boih.  21.  He  who  undertakes  the  volé 
and  does  not  make  it,  muft  p^-iy  as  much 
as  he  would  have  received  had  be  woq 
it.  sz.  He  who  plays  and  does  not  make 
three  tricks  is  to  be  beafted  alone,  and 
muft  pay  all  that  is  to  be  paid  }  and  if  he 
makes  no  irickí  at  alí,  he  muft  alio  pay 
to  his  two  advtrfaries  the  voÍe,  but  not 
to  his  frivnd. 

QlJATiKVFEDS,  quaJrupeíiia,  in  zoo!o- 
gy,  a  ciafí  of  land  animáis,  with  hairy 
bodies,  and  fourlimbs  or  legs  prcceeding 
from  the  rrunk  of  their  bodies :  add  la 
this,  that  the  females  of  this  clafs  a/e  vi- 
viparous,  or  bring  forih  their  young 
alive,  and  nourifti  them  wiih  ;nilk  from 
their  tears. 

Tliis  clafs,  though  ftlll  numcrous  enough, 
w.ill  be  coi;fidfjabiy  lefiened  in  numher, 
by  throwing  out  of  it  ihe  frog,  üzard, 
and  olher  fcur-foo!ed  amphibious.  anU 
mals.  See  the  ar.licle  AMPHinious. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  wili  be  increaíed 
by  ?he  admiíTior.  of  ihe  hat  ;  which,  from 
its  having  the  forf-f.et  v%eh!)etl  with  a 
mcmbr'.^e,  and  ulli)¿  thsm  as  birds  do 
thÉ,Mr  wiiigs  in  flying,  has  erroneoufty 
heen  rarhed  amcng  the  bird-kind,  Sec 
the  articie  BiRD. 

Linnoíns,  who'e  hillory  of  zoolooy  we 
have  genfraSly  followtd,  lub'iividcs  the 
quadruped-clafs  in'o  fix  orf^ers,  whicl^  he 
clinraélcrizes  from  the  nuir.ber,  figure, 
and  difpofirion  of  iheirtteib  thefí'  M  order 
he  calis  anlhrbjjomorpha,  frcm  tbclr  re- 
íembli,'j;e 
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femblance  to  tlie  human  Onpe :  tljefe  have 
loor'  fore-teelh  ¡n  cícIi  j^w,  as  repre- 
fr-pted  in  piale  CCXXV.  fig.  1.  n*»  1. 
llie  ferie,  or  beafts  oF  prey,  make  tlie 
fecond  order,  and  are  diftinguiflied  by 
havlng  fix  ílínrp  pointed  foie  iceth  in 
earb  jaw,  and  very  long  cnnine  teeth, 
ibid.  a.  The  ibird  order»  denomi- 
nated  agriae,  is  fuHiciently  diílinguiíhed 
hv  having  no  tecih  at  al!,  iOiJ,  3. 
The  gliies  make  ihefourth  clafs,  and  aré 
diítinguiíhcd  by  having  ihe  fore-teeih 
oniy  two  i-:  nuniber,  and  thofe  prominent: 
'  iOid.  n^  4.  The  pécora  conftiiute  iHe 
fifth  crder,  and  have  no  fore-teeth  at  3II 
in  ihe  upper-jaw,  and  tbe  fore-teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw  are  fix:  ibíd.  n'  5.  The 
fixth  and  Ui\  order  is  that  of  the  jumen- 
ta, the  teeth  of  which  are  few  in  num- 
ber,  and  difpofed  in  an  irregular  manner, 
quite  diíFcrent  from  that  of  any  of  the 
five  preceding  orders :  ibiJ,  6.  Sce 
the  article  Anthropomorpha,  &c. 

QUADRUPLaTORES,  among  ihe  Ro- 
iiians,  wcre  ínformerí?,  wbo  had  the 
fourih'part  of  the  confifcated  goods  for 
their  píins. 

pUADRUPLE,  a  fum  or  number  muíti- 
plied  by  four  or  taken  four  times. 
This  word  ií5  particularly  ufedfor  a  gold- 
coin  vvorth  four  times  as  much  as  that 
wbereof  it  ¡s  ibe  quadruple. 
M^M  EST  EADEM,  in  law,  words  ufed 
in  pleadings,  to  fupplv  the  want  of  tra- 
veríej  as  wherc  a  dtfíndant  juílifies  a 
tr^rpafs  or  an  sflault  ^t  anothcr  day  or 
place  iban  is  fpecified  in  ;he  plaintiíF's  de- 
clnrriticn,  he  ought  to  fay,  qua  ejl  eadim 
tranfgreJJiG,  Scc. 

QuiE  PLURA,  in  law,  wasformerly  a  wrít 
ihat  hy  where  an  inquifition  had  been 
taken  by  an  efcheator,  of  fuch  land?, 
(¿fr,  whereof  a  perfon  died  feifed,  and  it 
was  fuppofed  tliat'all  the  lands  were  not 
found  by  the  inquifition. 

QvJE  SERVITIA,  a  vvrit  relatíng  to  fcr- 
vires,  &c. 

QUi^RK,  ín  law,  is  where  any  point  is 
dou'  ted  cf. 

QUESTU3,  in  law,  Ognifies  whatever  a 
períbn  has  by  purcbafe;  as  hérediías  de- 
notes that  which  one  has  by  defcent,  or 
bercditaiy  right.    See  PURCHASE, 

JQUAIL,  coturnix.    Sfc*e  COTURNix, 
Qn^ails,  on  being  imported,  pay  a  duty 
cf  1  8.  ó/'^^jd.  the  dozen  j  and  draw 
back,  on  exporiation,  1  s."  4-n>*o^' 

QUAKERS,  a  religious  fe<51  which  made 
its  íirll  appearar.ce  inEngland  during  the 
¡ntcirtgnum  \  ib  calied,  in  dfirüjon,  froiD 
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ccrlain  unufual  treínblings  wítb  which 
fhí?y  were  feized  at  their  ñrft  meetings. 
Their  founder  wa<;  George  Fox,  a  íhoe« 
makcr,  born  at  Draiton,  in  Leicdler- 
/litrej  who,  as  he  worked  at  Jiis  trade, 
iiíed  to  medítate  much  on  the  Scriptures: 
at  length  he  hegan  to  fee  vifions,  and  íet 
up  for  a  preacher.  He  propofed  but  f:;w 
articles  of  íaílb,  infiíling  chiefly  on 
moral  viriue,  mutual  chariíy,  the  lovc 
of  God,  and  a  deep  attention  to  the  in- 
ward  motions  and  fecrct  operations  of  the 
fpirit.  He  required  a  plain  fimple  wor- 
íbíp,  and  a  religión  wiihout  cercmoníes, 
making  it  a  principal  point  to  waii  ¡n 
profound  filence  the  direólions  of  the 
Holy  Spírit. 

Quakers  were  at  firft  guilty  of  Tome  ex- 
travagancies,  but  thefe  woré  oíF,  and  tíicf 
fettled  into  a  regular  body,  profefllng 
great  aulteriiy  of  behaviour,  a  íingular 
probity  and  uprightncfs  in  their  dealmgs, 
a  great  frugality  at  iheir  tables,  anda 
remarkable  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  in 
their  drefs. 

The  fyftem  cf  the  quakers  is  laid  down 
in  fífteen  thefes,  by  Robert  Barclay,  ina 
fenfible,  well  v/rote  apology,  addrelTed 
to  Charles  II.  Their  principal  do^rinés 
are,  That  God  has  given  to  all  men, 
without  excepiion,  íupernatural  ligbt, 
which  being  obeyed  can  fave  them  5  and 
that  this  light  is  Chrift,  the  true  light, 
which  liolueih  every  man  that  comeih 
into  the  world  :  that  the  Scriptures  werc 
indecd  given  by  inipiralion,  and  are  pre- 
fcrable  to  all  ihe  olher  wriiings  in  the 
world  ;  but  that  they  are  no  more  than 
l'econdary  rules  of  faith  and  praólice,  in 
fubordination  to  the  light  or  ípirit  of 
God,  which  is  the  primary  rule  :  that 
immediate  revelation  is  nct  ceafed,  a 
meafure  of  the  fpirit  being  given  to  every 
one  :  that  all  fuperíütionsand  ccremonies 
in-  religión  of  mere  human  inftitution, 
ought  to  be  laid  afide  j  as  alfo,  In  civil 
fociety,  tbe  faluting  one  anolher  by  pul- 
líng  off  the  hat,  bowing,  or  the  like; 
and  the  fayingjc«  infteadof/te,  toa 
fmgle  perfon  :  that  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  plain  and  grave  in  their  ap- 
parel,  fober  and  ¡alt  in  their  whole  con- 
verfation,  and,  at  a  word,  in  all  their 
(Jealings ;  and  not  to  fwear,  to  go  to  war, 
to  fight  in  privaie  quarrels,  or  even  to 
bear  any  carnal  weapons.  They  alfo 
entirely  fet  alide  the  two  facraments, 
baptifm  and  the  lord's  fupper  ;  admit 
no  clergy  among  them,  but  any  one, 
witbouí  diltin^ioD,  who  is  of  a  fober  life» 
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dnd  belíeves  him  or  herfelf  to  be  moved 
thereto  by  the  fpirit,  is  allowed  to  preach 
in  their  aíTemblies  ;  and  they  hold  it  un- 
lawful  to  pay  tytbes,  or  church  rates. 
In  íhort,  they  are  a  quiet  inofFenfive 
people,  of  exemplary  moráis,  remark- 
ably  charítable  and  friendly  to  each  other, 
and  have  never  yet  been  guiliy  of  perfe- 
cution,,  though  they  have  had  it  in  their 
power. 

As  to  difcipb"ne  and  pollty,  tbe  afFaírs  of 
the  community  are  managed  in  their 
aíTemblies,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds ;  as  monthly,  quarterly,  yearly, 
fecond  days  meelings,  and  meetings  of 
fufFerings";  The  monthly  and  quarterly 
meetings  are  held  in  their  refpeftive 
counties,  to  which  deputies  are  fent  from 
the  feveral  particular  meetings,  and  en- 
quiry  is  made  into  the  ítate  of  each  meet- 
ing  5  who  viólate  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity ;  who  pay  tythes  or  church-rates, 
and  who  fuíFer  for  .the  non-payment  of 
either :  here  too-  they  excommunicate 
and  receive  again  into  their  communion. 
Of  all  which  regiílers  are  kept. 
From  thefe  meetings  appeals  lie  to  their 
yearly  aíTemblies,  which  are  always  held 
in  London,  and  confiíl  of  three  orders  or 
claíTes  j  reprefentatives  fent  from  tbe 
quarterly  meelings,  correfpondents  from 
foreign  countries  and  the  feveral  counties, 
and  preachers.  HIther  are  tranfmltied 
accounts  of  what  has  been  tranfaé^ed  in 
all  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meelings  : 
here  meafures  are  concerted,  and  direc- 
tions  given  as  to  behaviour  about  tythes, 
rates,  &c,  and  here  they  compofe  diíTer- 
enees  and  make  provifion  for  the  poor : 
Here  public  accounts  are  audited,  and  in- 
ítruftions  given  to  the  deputies  to  be  ob- 
ferved  at  their  return  j  and  from  henee  a 
yearly  epiitle  of  admonition  is  difpatched 
to  be  read  in  all  the  monthly  and  quar- 
terly meetings, 

The  ftícónd  day's  mceting  is  a  íland- 
ing  conimittee,  confiíling  of  the  prin- 
cipal preachers  in  and  about  the  city, 
who  meet  every  monday  to  confider  of 
particular  cafes  and  exigencies  which 
happen  between  the  yearly  meetings. 
The  meeiing  of  fuííerings  is  held  every 
week,  and  confiíts  of  the  cürrefppndents 
for  each  county,  Its  bufinefs  is  to  receive 
complaints  for  fucb  as  have  fuííered  for. 
ron-paymentof  tythes  anel  church-rates, 
and  to  procure  theni  relief,  eíiher  by 
fending  them  money,  for  which  they 
have  a  feitled  fund,  or  by  folicilicg  thtir 
cauíe,  o;-  both. 
VOL.  líl. 
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QUALE  jus,  in  law,  a  judícíaí  Wrii 
which  wasantiently  brought,  where  a  rtí- 
ligious  perfon  had  judgment  10  recovef 
land  before  execution  was  made  of  the 
judgment;  in  v/hich  cafe,  it  went  out  to 
the  efcheator  in  order  toinquire,  whetheí* 
the  perfon  had  right  to  recover,  or  v/hether 
the  judgment  was  obtaincd  by  collüliort 
between  the  demandant  and  the  tenante 
with  an  intention  to  defraud  the  lord,  &c, 

QUALIFICATOR,  in  tbe  canon-law,  a 
divine  appointed  to  qualify,  or  declare 
the  quality  cf  a  propofition  brought  be- 
fore an  ecclefiaílical  tribunal,  cbiefiy  b»* 
fore  tbe  inquifition.  Ti:e  qualificators  of 
the  office  are  not  judges,  they  only  give 
their  fentiments  on  the  propofition  prc» 
fented  to  ibem^ 

QÜALíFIED,  in  law,  a  perfoñ  enabled 
to  hoid  two  livings  or  benefices. 

QUALITY,  qualitas,  is  defined  by  Mr. 
Locke,  to  be  the  power  in  a  fubjeél  of 
producing  any  idea  in  the  mind  :  tbus  a 
íhow-ball  having  the  power  to  produce  in 
US  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round, 
thefe  pov!7ers,  as  they  are  in  the  fnow- 
ball,  he  calis  qualities  ;  and  as  they  are 
fenfations,  or  perccptions,  in  our  under* 
ílandings,  he  calis  ideas.  See  Idea. 
Thefe  qualities,  ?ccording  to  the  fame 
philofopher  are  of  tv^o  forls  j  íirft, 
original  or  primary  qualitie?,  are  thofe 
infcparable  from  body,  and  íuch  as  it 
keeps  in  all  its  chánges  and  fituations  : 
.thefe  are  folidity,  extenfion,  motion  or 
reíl,  number  and  figure  i  thus,  take  a 
grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts, 
each  has  folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  m¿- 
bility  ;  divide  it  again  and  it  ílill  retains 
the  fame  qualities,  and  will  do  fo  ílil), 
though  you  divide  it  on  till  the  parts  be- 
come  infenfible,  Secondly,  fecondary 
qualities  are  fucb,  wbatever  reality  we 
by  miítake  may  altríbute  to  them,  as  in 
truth  are  nothing  in  the  obje6ls  them- 
felves,  but  powers  to  produce  vaiious 
fenfations  in  us,  and  depend  on  the  qua- 
lities  befort'-mentioned  j  fucb  are  colours 
fmells,  taltes,  founds, 
The  ideas  of  pnm  ny  q\ial¡ties  of  bo- 
dies,  are  refemhiances  of  them,  and 
their  patterns  r.eally  exiíl  in  bodies  ;  but 
the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  fecondary 
qualities  have  no  refemblance  of  them  at 
all :  and  what  is  fwcet,  blue,  or  warm, 
in  tbe  idea,  is  but  tlie  certain  bu)k, 
figure  and  motion  of  the  jnfenlible 
parts/m  the  bodits  ibenrfelves  which  we 
cali  fo  :  thus  we  fce  lií.it  fire  at  one 
.  dillance  produces  in  us  the  fenfation  of 
15  P  warmth. 
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v/?rmth,  wbich  at  a  nearer  opproach 
cauíes  the  fenfation  of  pain.  Now  what 
rrafon  have  we  to  lay  that  ihe  ¡dea 
of  vvarmth  is  aélually  ín  the  fire,  but 
that  of  pain  not  in  the  fire,  which  the 
fame  fire  produces  ¡11  us  the  fame  way. 
The  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion  of  the  parts  are  really  in  it, 
whether  we  perceive  them  or  no,  and 
therefore  may  be  called  real  qualities, 
becnit'e  th¿y  really  exiít  in  that  body  ; 
but  light  and  heat  are  no  more  really  in 
it  ihan  pain  or  ficknefs :  take  avvay  the 
fenfation  oF  them,  let  not  the  eyes  fee 
light  or  colours,  ñor  the  ear  hear  founds, 
Itít  the  palate  not  taíle,  ñor  the  nofe  fmell, 
and  all  colours,  taftes,  odours, .  and 
founds,  as  they  are  fuch  particular  ¡deas, 
vaniíli  and  ceafe,  and  are  reduced.to 
their  cRufes,  i.  e,  bulk,  motion,  figure, 
Gfr.  of  parts. 

Thefe  fecondary  qualities  are  of  two  forts ; 
firlt,  ¡mmediateiy  ptrceiváble,  v;hich  by 
immed¡ately  a6ling  on  our  bodie?,  pro- 
duce feveral  different  ideas  in  us.  Se- 
condiy,  mediately  perceivable,  which, 
by  operating  on  other  bodies,  change 
their  primary  qualities  fo  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  producing  ideas  ín  us, 
diíFcient  from  what  they  did  before. 
Thefe  laft  are  powers  in  bodies,  which 
proceed  from  the  particular  coníiituiions 
of  thofe  primary  and  original  qualities, 
tü  make  fuch  a  change  in  the  bulk,  fi- 
gure texture,  &l\  of  another  body,  as 
lo  make  it  opérate  on  our  fenfes  diíiVrcnlly 
from  whst  it  did  betbre  ;  as  in  fire,  to 
make  lead  fluid  ;  thefe  two  laft  being  no- 
thing  but  powers  relating  to  other  bodies, 
and  refültingfrom  the  different  modifica- 
tions  of  the  original  qualities,  are  yet 
otherwife  thought  of  j  the  former  being 
eíteemed  real  qualities,  butthelatter  bare- 
ly  powers.  The  leaíbn  of  this  miftake 
íéeins  lo  be  this,  that  our  ideas  of  fenfible 
ijualities,  containing  nothibg  ín  them  of 
bulk,  figure,  &c.  we  cannot  think  them 
the  effefl  of  (hofe  primary  qualities,  which 
appear  not  to  our  fenfes  to  opérate  in 
thtir  produflions,  and  witb  which  they 
have  not  any  appirent  congruity  ;  ñor 
can  reafon  íhew  how  bodies,  by  their  bulk, 
figure,  &c.  flioulil  produce  in  the  mind 
the  ideas  of  waim,  yellow,  éfr.  but  in 
the  othtn-  cafe,  when  bodies  cperate  upon 
one  anoiher,  we  plainly  fee  that  the  qua- 
lity  produced  hath  comnipnly  no  refem- 
blance  wírh  aught  in  ihc  thing  producing 
it,  and  therefore  we  look  upon  it  as  the 
tñ'fSi  of  power  :  but  our  fenfes  not  being 
able  to  difcover  any  unlikenefs  between 
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the  idea  produced  in  us,  and  the  quality 
of  the  ohje6l  producing  it,  we  imagine 
that  our  ideas  are  refemblánces  of  fome- 
thing  in  the  obje¿\s,  and  not  tbe  eíFeñs 
of  certain  powers  placed  in  the  modifica- 
tion  of  the  primary  qualities,  with  which 
primary  qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us 
have  no  refemblance. 
Secondary  qualities,  for  the  moft  part, 
ferve  to  diftinguiíh  fuhftances  ;  for  our 
fenfes  fail  us  in  ihe  dilcovery  of  the  bulk, 
figure,  texture,  &c.  of  the  minute  parts 
of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  conítitu- 
tions  and  diflTerences  depend :  and  fe- 
condary qualities  are  nothing  but  powers 
with  relatíon  to  our  fenfes.  The  ideas 
that  make  our  complex  ones,  of  corporeal 
fubftances  are  of  three  forts  :  firít,  the 
ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  things, 
which  are  diícovered  by  our  fenfes  :  fuch 
are  bulk,  figure,  motion,  &c.  fecondly, 
the  fenfible  fecondary  qualities,  which 
are  nothing  but  powers  to  produce  feve- 
ral ideas  in  u?,  by  our  fenfes ;  thirdly, 
the  apinefs  we  confider  ín  any  fubftañce, 
to  caufe  or  receive  fuch  alterations  of  pri- 
mary qualities,  as  that  the  fubftañce,  fo 
altered,  ftiould  produce  in  us  different 
ideas  from  what  it  did  before  and  they 
are  called  active  or  paílive  powers.  The 
miijid  can  have  no  other  idea  of  fenfible 
qualities,  than  what  comes  from  without, 
by  the  fenfes ;  ñor  any  other  idea  of  the 
operations  of  a  thínking  fubftañce,  than 
what  it  finds  in  itfelf  j  and  as  of  two 
primary  qualities  of  body,  ^viz,  folid  co- 
herent  parts,  and  impulfe,  we  have  clear 
and  diftinfl  ideas,  fo  llkewife  have  weof 
two  primary  qualities  of  fpirit,  'viz, 
thínking,  and  a  power  cfaílion  :  and  as 
we  have  clear  and  diHinól  ¡deas  of  feveral 
qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  which  are 
but  the  various  modificat¡ons  of  the  ex- 
tenlion  of  coher¡ng  folid  parts,  and  their 
motion  ;  fo  we  have  Ükewife  the  ideas  of 
the  feveral  modes  of  thinking,  ^iz.  he- 
lieving,  doubíing,  hoping,  fearing, 
Chemical  QÚAUT IES,  thofe  qualities  prin- 
cipally  introduced  by  means  of  chemical 
experimenis,  as  fumigation,  amalgama- 
tion,  cupellation,  volatilization,  preci- 
pitation,  (S/c, 

To  thefe  chemical  qualities  fome  othprs 
might  be  added,  which,  becaufe  of  the 
ufe  which  phyficians  principally  make  of 
them,  may  be  called  medical  qualities; 
whereby  fome  fubftañce?,  received  into 
the  human  body,  ai-c  leíólving,  dífcufling, 
abfteifive,  Gfr, 
QuALiTY  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  title 
given  to  certain  perfons,  in  rcgard  of 

.  their 
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theír  terrítories,  fignories,  or  other  pre- 
tenfions, 

QUAM  DIU  SE  BENE  GESSERIT,  a  chiife 
tVequently  to  be  found  in  letters  paient  of 
the  grant  of  office?,  as  ín  ihofe  to  the  ba- 
rons  of  the  exchequer,  &c,  where  it  inti- 
mates  that  they  rtiall  hold  the  fame  as 
long  as  they  íhal)  behave  themfeives  well. 
It  is  faid,  that  thefe  words  intend  what 
the  lavv  would  iniply,  ¡f  an  office  were 
pjranted  during  life, 

QUAMSI,  a  province  of  China,  bound- 
ed  by  the  province  pf  Yunan  on  the 
weft,  by  Qneycheu  on  the  north,  by 
Quamtuin  on  ihe  eaíl,  and  by  Tonquin 
on  the  fouth. 

QUAMTUM,  or  Cantón,  a  province 
of  China,  bounded  by  Huguam  andKi- 
amfi  on  the  norih,  by  Foken  on  the  eaft, 
by  the  ocean  on  the  foutb,  and  by  Q^amíi 
on  the  weft. 

OUANTITY,  qiiantíiast  any  thíng  ca- 
pable  of  eftimatíon,  or  menfuration  ;  or 
Nvhich,  being  com pared  vs'ith  anoiher 
thing  of  the  fame  kind,  may  be  faid  to 
be  greater  or  lefs  than  it,  equal  or  un- 
equal  to  it. 

Mathematics  is  the  fcience  or  doélrine  of 
quantity,  which  being  made  up  of  parrs, 
Í8  capable  of  being  made  greater  or,  lefs. 
It  is  increafed  by  addition,  and  diminiíh- 
€d  by  fubftraflion  j  which  are  therefore 
the  lwo  primary  opcrations  that  relate  to 
quantity.  Htnce  it  is  that  any  quantity 
may  be  fuppofed  to  enter  into  algebraic 
computatíons  two  ilifFeient  ways,  which 
have  contrary  efFc£\s,  ^uiz.  either  as  an 
increment  or  as  a  decrement.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  Addition  and  Substraction. 
As  addition  and  fubftra6iion  are  oppofite, 
or  an  increment  is  oppofite  to  a  decre- 
ment, there  is  an  analogous  oppofition 
between  the  aíFtc^ions  of  quantiiies  that 
are  confidered  in  the  maihematical  fci- 
cnces ;  as  between  excefs  and  defeft, 
between  the  valué  of  eífeéts  or  money  due 
to  a  man,  and  money  duc  by  him  ;  a  line 
drawn  towards  the  right,  anda  linedrawn 
towards  the  left ;  gi  avity,  and  levity  5 
clevation  above  the  hcrizon,  and  depref- 
fion  below  it.  When  two  quantities  equal 
¡n  refpeft  of  magnitude,  but  of  thofc  op- 
pofite kinds,  are  jpined  together,  and  con- 
ceived  to  take  place  in  the  fame  fubjeíl, 
they  deftroy  each  oiher's  effeál:,  and  their 
amount  ¡s  noihing.  A  power  is  fuftained 
by  an  equal  power,  aóling  on  the  fame 
body  with  a  contrary  direéíion,  and  nei- 
ther  have  efTeéV.  When  two  unequal 
quantities  of  ihofe  oppofite  qualities  are 
joined  ¡n  the  fame  fubjeíl,  ihe  greater 
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prevaiís  by  their  difference  ;  and  when  a 
greater  quantity  is  taken  from  a  leíTer  of 
the  fame  kind,  the  remainder  beconies  of 
the  oppofite  kind.  When  two  powers 
or  forces  are  to  be  added  together,  their 
film  aí>s  upon  the  body  5  but  when  we 
are  to  fubítrafl  one  of  ihem  from  the 
other,  we  conceive  that  which  is  to  be 
fubrtra«3ied,  to  be  a  power  vvith  an  oppo» 
fite  direflion  j  and  if  it  be  greater  than 
the  other,  it  will  prevail  by  the  difference. 
This  change  of  quality  oniy  takes  place 
where  the  quantity  is  of  fuch  a  natureas 
to  admit  of  fuch  a  contrariety  or  oppofi- 
tion.  Weknow  nothing  analogous  to 
ít  in  quantity  abílra£lly  confidered,  and 
cannot  fubftra6t  a  greater  quantity  of 
matíer  from  a  leífer,  or  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  light  from  a  Itífer;  and  the  appli- 
cation  of  this  do¿liine  to  any  art  or  fci- 
ence, is  to  be  derived  from  the  known 
principies  of  the  fcience.  See  the  articles 
Algebra,  Geometry,  &c. 
A  quantiiy  that  is  to  be  added,  is  called 
a  pofitive  quantity ;  and  a  quantity  to 
be  fuhftraé^ed,  is  faid  to  be  negative.  See 
Positive  and  Negative. 
Quantities  are  faid  to  be  like  or  fimilar, 
that  are  of  the  fame  denomination,  or 
are  repreftnted  by  the  fame  letíer  or  let- 
teri,  equally  repeated  :  but  quantities  of 
different  dcnominations,  or  reprefented 
by  a  different  letter  or  letters,  are  faid  to 
be  unlike  or  diflimilar.  A  quantity  con- 
fifting  of  more  than  one  term  is  called  a 
compound  quantity  5  whereas  that  con* 
íiílíng  of  one  term  onJy  is  denominatcd  a 
fimple  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  matter  ín  any  body,  ís 
ihe  produ6l  of  irs  denfity  into  its  bulk; 
or  a  quantity  arifing  from  ihe  joint  con- 
fideration  of  its  magnitude  and  denfity  ; 
as  if  a  body  be  twice  as  denfe,  and  take 
iip  twice  as  muclr  fpace  as  another,  it 
will  be  four  times  as  great.  This  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  beft  difcoverable  by  the 
abfolute  weight  of  bodies.  SeeGRAViTY. 
The  quantity  of  motion  in  any  body  is 
the  fadum  of  the  velocity  inro  the  mafj?, 
or  it  is  a  meafare  arifing  from  the  joint 
confideration  of  the  quantity  of  matter, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  bó- 
dy  5  the  moiíon  of  any  whole  being  the 
fum  or  aggregate  of  the  motion  ín  all  its 
feveral  parts.  Henee,  in  a  body  twice 
as  great  as  another,  moved  with  an 
equal  velocity,  the  quantity  of  motion  is 
double  5  if  ihe  velocity  be  double  alfo, 
the  quantity  of  motion  will  be  quadruple. 
Henee,  the  quantity  of  motion  isthe  fame 
wnth  wh  it  we  cali  the  n.omentum  or  im- 
15  P  a  petus 
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pehis  of  amovingbody.  SeeMoTiON. 
Co?nhinatmt  of  Qu an titi e s .    See  the  ar- 

tÍcleC0\5BINATI0N. 

Cor/meTiJurM  Qi¿AnriTiES»    See  the  ar- 

ticle  COMMENSUtl  ABLE. 

Bxpúneníial  Oiíantity.    See  the  aitícle 

EXPONENTIAL. 

infinite   Quantities.     See  Infinite 
quantítif.s  and  Infinitesimals. 

^ranfcendental  QuantitíEs.    See  the  ar- 
ticle  Transcenbental. 

Variable  Quantities.    See  Variable. 

QuANTiTY,  in  grammar,  an  aflfeílion  cf 
a  fylUble,  whereby  iís  meafure,  or  the 
time  wherein  it"  is  pronounced,  is  afcer- 
tained;  or  that'which  determines  the  fyl- 
lable  to  be  long  or  fliorf.  See  the  ai ticles 
Measure  and  Syllable. 
Q^Jantity  is  alfo  the  objtít  of  profody,  and 
dilíinguiíhes  verfe  from  prole;  and  the 
oeconomy  and  arrangement  of  ciuantiiies, 
;:hat  18,  the  diftribniian  of  iong  and  íliort 
jyjiables,  make  what  we  cali  the  number. 
SeePROsoDY,  Verse,  and  Ntjmber, 
The  quantities  are  iifed  to  be  diftinguiíh- 
cd,  among  grammarians,  by  the  charac- 
ters  Áiort,  as  ¡  er  ;  and  — ,  long, 
.^s  rps.  There  is  alio  a  common,  vrtri- 
;ible,  or  dubiou?  qtiantity  ;  .^lae  is,  fyl- 
Jables  ihat  are  one  time  tak'en  for  íhoit 
ones,  and  at  another  time  for  long  ones 
as  the  firft  fyliable  in  Atlasy  fatr'es,  (¿fe, 
Feetaremadeupofqiianritieí:,  SeeFo'OT, 
Thequantity  of  a  fyliable  is  either  natu- 
ral or  accidental :  natural  quantity  is  ihat 
taken  from  the  nature  of  the  vowel,  as 
re  in  r£j:Jo  is  flioit,  and  ¿/e  in  depello, 
is  long.  Accidental  qnantity  is  that  de- 
partlng  from  the  natural  quantity,  merely 
by  accident,  asr^  in  rejtiti  is  long,  becaufe 
it  13  immediately  followed  by  iwo  con- 
fonants  ;  and  de  in  deam'J  is  íhort,  be- 
caufe it  immediately  precedes  a  vowel, 
The  quantity  of  fyllables  is  known  tvvo 
ways.  I*  By  rules  for  that  purpofe. 
And,  2,  By  authoriiy.  The  rules  for 
tbis'end  are  taught  by  that  part  of  gram- 
mar calléd  profody  ;  the  authority  made 
Xife  of  in  this  cafe  ís  no  more  ihan  ex- 
amples  from,  or  the  tellimony  of,  ap- 
proved  authorsj  and  is  never  ufed  imteí- 
ther  when  the  rults  are  deficient,  or 
when  v/c  are  unacquainted  with  them. 
The  quantity  of  the  fylbbles  is  but  littie- 
fixed  in  the  modern  longues  ;  and  there 
\i  ftill  lefs  regard  had  to  it  in  the  com- 
pofition  pf  modern  verfes.  ThewJntof 
feet,  ür  rather  the  íhortnefs  and  unifor- 
^!ty  of  our  feet,  makes  a  v,'orld  of  dif- 
f  crencc  between  the  numbers  of  the  an- 
\m^T  aná  niQti^rn  veif^»   The  ^ntients 


fubfifted  by  their  quantities  alone  3  fo  well 
were  they  diftinguiílied,  and  fuch  a  har- 
mony  did  they  produce.  Our  quantities 
make  fuch  poor  mufic,  that  we  are  a»:neral- 
ly  forced  to  cali  in  the  gothic  aid  of  rKyme, 
to  diftinguiíh  our  verfe  from  prole. 

Quantity  of  a  degree,    See  Degree. 

QUANTUM  MERUIT,  in  law,  is  an  ac- 
tion  upon  the  cafe,  founded  on  the  ne» 
ceíTity  of  paying  a  peifon,  for  doing  any 
thing  as  he  deferves. 

QUARANTAIN,  Quarf.ntine,  or 
QuAR ANTENA,  ín  old  law  books,  de- 
notes the  fpace  of  forly  days,  It  alio  fig- 
nifies  a  benefit  allowed  to  the  widow  of 
a  man  dying  feifed  of  lands,  Éfr.  by 
which  flie  may  challenge  to  continué  in 
bis  capital  meíTuage,  or  chief  manfion- 
houfe,  fo  it  be  not  a  caílle,  for  the  fpace 
of  fcrty  days  after  bis deceafe.  And  if  the 
hcir  or  any  other  perfon  ejefl  ber,  ílie 
may  ha  ve  the  writ  de  quarantena  habenda, 

Quarantain  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  a  term  of  forty  days,  which  vefVels, 
coming  from  places  fufpe6led  of  con- 
t^gion,  are  obliged  to  wait  in  certain 
píaces  appointed  to  air  thcmfelves,  before 
they  come  into  port.  See  the  article 
Lazar-house. 

Quarantain,  alfo  fignifies  a  meafure  or 
exient  ofland,  rontaining  forty  perches, 

QiJ ARAUTMíí  of  the  king,  in  Franco,  de- 
notes a  truce  of  forty  days  appointed  by 
St.  Louis,  during  which  it  was  expreíly 
forbid  to  take  revcnge  on  the  rélationsor 
friendsof  people,whohadfought,  wound- 
ed,  or  aífronted  each  other  in  wojds. 

QÜARE,  in  law,  a  term  affixed  to  the 
title  of  feveral  vvrits :  as  i.  Qnare  (jecit 
infra  terminum,  is  a  writ  that  Jiés  hsra 
leíTee  caft  out  of  his  farm  before  his  term 
is  expirtd.  a.  Quare  impedit,  a  writ 
that  lies  for  a  perlón  that  has  purchafed 

-  an  advowfon,  againíl  him  who  ('ifturbs 
him  in  the  rigbt  thercof,  by  prefenting 
4í  clerk  to  it  when  the  church  is  vacant. 
This  writ  difFers  from  what  is  called  a 
darrein  preíéntment,  becaufe  that  is 
brought  where  a  perfon  or  his  ancefiors 
formerly  prefcnttd  j  but  this  lies  for  him 
that  is  purchafer  himfelf.  Ye:  iii  both  iheíe 
writ*;,  thf  plaintifF  recovers  the  preíenta- 
tion  and  damagcs  }  ihough  tlie  title  to  llie 
advowfon  is  recovered  only  by  a  quare 
impedit.  3.  Quare  incumbravit  is  a 
writ  that  lies  againll  a  biíhop,  who  within 
fix  monlhs  after  the  vacancy  of  a  benefice, 
confers  it  on  his  clerk,  v/hile  two  others 
áre  rontefting  the,  right  pf  prefentation, 
4.  Quare  non  admifit,  is  a  writ  that  Vn  " 
vvhere  any  one  h:\^  recovered  an  advo ' 
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fon  or  prefentation,  and  fending  bis  cíerk 
to  be  admilted,  the  biíhop  refufes  to  ad¿. 
mit  him  :  in  which  cafe  ihe  perfon  that 
has  the  prefentation  may  have  this  writ 
againft  the  biíliop.   5.  Quare  non  pcr- 
mittit,  is  a  writ  ihat  lies  for  ene  who  has* 
a  right  to  prelent  for  a  tum  againft  the 
proprietary.    6.  Quare  obftruxit,  is  a 
writ  that  lies  for  him  who  havinga  right 
to  pafs  throiigh  anoiher*s  grounds  can- 
not  enjoy  the  lame,  by  reafon  the  owner 
has  fenced  them  up. 
Q\J quercla,  in  law,  is  generally 
applied  to  perfonal  and^  mixed  aólions, 
in  which  the  plaintifF  is  called  querens  : 
and  henee  it  is  that  if  a  períon  releaí'e 
all  quarreis,  it  is  taken  to  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  releafee,  as  if  it  weie  a  releaí'e  of 
ail  a6lions  ;  ñnce  all  aólions  both  real 
and  perfoníl  are  thereby  releafed. 
QuARREL  ofglafs,    See  the  next  arricie, 
QUARRY,  a  place  undsr  ground,  out  of 
. which  are  got  marbie,  free-ílone,  flate, 
lime-ftone,  or  other  matters  proper  for 
biiildings.  ^ 

Quarries  of  free  ftone,  are  in  many  places 
opened,  and  the  ftone  brought  out,  in 
the  following  manner :  they  firft  dig  a 
hole  in  the  manner  of  a  well,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  rubbifti 
drawn  out  with  a  windiafs  in  large  ofier 
baíkets,  they  heap  up  all  around  5  plac- 
ing  their  wheel,  which  is  to  draw  up  their 
ftones,  upon  it.  As  the  hole  advances, 
and  their  common  ladder  becomes  too 
íliort,  they  apply  a  particular  ladcler  for 
the  purpofe.  When  they  have  got  thro' 
the  earth,  and  are  arrived  at  the  fírft 
bank  or  ftratum  j  they  begin  to  apply 
their  wheel  and  baík»íts  to  difcharge  the 
ftones  as  faft  as  they  dig  throiigh  them. 
In  freeing  the  ftone  from  the  bed,  they 
procced  thus  :  as  common  ftones,  at 
leaft  the  fofter  kinds,  have  two  grains, 
a  cleaving  grain,  running  parallel  with 
the  horizon,  and  a  breaking  grain,  run- 
ning perpendicular  thereto  ;  they  obferve 
by  the  grain  whtre  it  wÜl  cleave,  and 
there  círive  in  a  number  of  wedges,  till 
they  have  cleft  it  from  the  reft  of  ihe 
rock.  This  done,  they  proceed  lo  break 
it ;  in  order  to  which  applying  the  ruler 
lo  it,  they  ftrike  a  líne,  and  by  this  cut 
a  little  channel  with  their  fione-ax  j  and 
in  the  channel  if  the  ftone  be  three  or  four 
feet  long,  fet  five  of  fix  wedges,  driving 
them  in  very  carefully  with  gentleblows, 
and  ftill  keeping  them  equally  íbrward, 
Having  thus  broken  the  ftone  in  length, 
which  they  ar?  able  to  do  of  any  íize 
Witbi|i  half  an  inch^  ibey  apply  a  fquarp 
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to  the  ftraít  ílde,  ftrike  a  líne,  and  pro- 
ceed to  break  it  in  breadth.  This  way 
of  managíng  ftone  is  found  vaftly  pr<^fe- 
rable  to  that  where  they  are  broken  at 
random  :  one  load  of  ihc  former  being 
found  to  do  the  buíinefs  of  a  load  and  a 
half  of  the  lalier.  But  it  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  this  cleaving  grain  being  gene- 
rally wanting  in  the  harder  kinds  of 
ftones,  to  break  up  thefe  in  the  quarries, 
they  have  great  heavy  ftone-axes  ;  with 
which  they  work  down  a  deep  channel 
into  the  ftone  ;  and  into  this  channel,  at 
the  top,  lay  two  iron-bars  between  which 
they  drive  their  ¡ron  wedges. 
QuARRY  or  QuARREL,  among  glaziers; 
a  pane  of  glafs  cut  in  a  diamond  form. 
Quarries  are  of  two  kinds,  fquare  and 
long,  each  of  which  are  of  dift'erent  fizes, 
exprefled  by  the  numbcr  of  thepieces  that 
make  a  foot  of  glafs,  ^ñ^,  eíghths;,  lenths, 
twelfths,  eighteenths,  and  twentieths  : 
but  all  the  fi;:es  are  cut  to  the  fame  an- 
gles,  the  acute  angle  in  the  fquare  quar- 
rels.  being  77°  19' and  67^  21'  in  the 
long  enes. 

QuARRY,  among  íiunters,  isfometímesufed 
for  a  part  of  the  intrails  of  thé  beaft  taken, 
given  by  way  of  reward  to  the  hounds. 

QuARRY,  in  falconry,  the  game  which 
the  hawk  is  in  purfuit  of,  or  has  killed, 

QUART,  a  meafure  containing  the  fourtíi 
part  of  fome  other  meafure,  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Measure.. 

The  englifti  quart  is  the  fourlh  part  of 
a  gallen,  or  two  pints,  See  the  articles 
'  Gallón  and  Pin  r. 
QUARTAN,  quartaíia,  ¡n  medicine,  a  ^ 
Ipecies  of  intermitting  ftver,  wherein  the 
paiient  has  two  fits  in  four  days,  or  two 
days  quite  free  frcm  a  fit, 
It  ufuaily  begins  about  four  or  five  ín  the 
afternoon,  fometimes  fconer  aud  fome- 
(imes  later,  with  a  great  laflitude,  ftretch- 
ing,  a  blunt  pain  in  the  head,  back, 
loins,  and  Ieg3  5  the  feet  and  hands  are 
cold,  and  the  whole  body  is  palé  \  and 
the  face  and  naíls  livid,  to  which  ftiiver- 
ing  and  ftiaking  fupervene,  The  tongue 
and  the  lips  tremble,  the  breathing  is 
diffícult,  with  reftleífnefs,  and  tofíing; 
the  pulíé  is  contra6led  and  hard,  and 
fometimes  unequal  j  and  there  is  an 
anxiety  about  the  prsecordia,  Thefe 
fyrnptoms  continué  about  two  or  three 
hours  5  and  in  fome  the  body  is  coftive, 
whereas  ¡n  others  there  is  a  ftimülus  to 
ftool,  and  to  make  v/ater  5  in  fome  a- 
gain,'  there  is  a  naufea  or  vomiting,  with 
Itools ;  and  fome  advanced  in  years,  have 
their  minfls  pretty  much  difturbed,  The 
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lieat  comes  on  gradually,  not  burning 
but  dry  5  the  pulfe  becomes  equal,  quíck, 
and  large,  but  the  dull  pain  in  the  head 
remains,  with  a  veriiginous  aíFeílion  ; 
the  íkin  becomes  only  a  little  moift  }  and 
and  in  about  four  or  fix  hours,  the  fymp- 
toms  vaniíh  except  a  dull  pain  in  the 
bones,  joints,  and  feet.  The  uriñe  in 
the  fit  is  fometimes,  thin  and  watery, 
and  fometimes  ihick  with  a  fediment. 
From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Langrifli  ít 
appears,  that  the  blood  is  more  denfe 
and  tenacious  in  quotidtans  than  ín  ter- 
tians,  and  in  t'^rhans  than  in  quartans. 
See  QuoTiDiAN  and  Tertian'. 
As  to  the  cure,  a  voniit  íhould  be  given 
after  the  firíl  fit,  in  the  time  of  intermif- 
fjon  :  in  tender'  conílitutions,  ipecacu- 
anha  may  be  given  alone,  or  two  ounces 
cf  vinum  ¡pecacuanhum  ;  but  to  the  more 
robuft,  a  grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar 
may  be  added,  to  be  taken  in  warm  wa- 
ter about  two  hours  afttr  the  paroxyfm. 
The  evacuation  íhould  be  facilitated  by 
taking  large  draughts  oF  water-gruel 
made  fat  with  fr.  ih  butter.  Then  take  the 
following  eleí^uary,  which  willcruíhthe 
difeafe  in  the  bud  ;  'viz.  take  of  rob  of 
eider,  ene  ounce;  of  pemvian  bark,  five 
drams ;  of  the  powder  of  common  cha- 
momile-fiowers,  two  drams  5  oftheex- 
traft  cf  leffer  centanry,  and  powder  of 
clove-julyflower?,  each  half  a  dram  j  and 
as  much  fyrup  of  lemons  as  is  fnfBcient  to 
reduce  them  to  the  form  of  an  eleóluary. 
The  dofe  is  half  a  dram,  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours  after  the  fit. 
If  any  thíng  forhids  vomiting,  the  cure 
muft  be  bcgun  with  deterfiveand  aperient 
falts,  as  vitriolated  tartar,  falt  ammo- 
niac,  purific'i  nitre,  and  crab's  eyes  ;  and 
if  the  agüe  (lili  continué  notwiihftanding 
the  repeated  ufe  of  thefe  falts,  then  an 
fqual  weight  of  pemvian  bark  muít  be 
added  to  them,  or  the  above  eleóluary 
may  be  given,  ' 

When  thQ,^f^tient  is  fubje6l  to  the  hypo- 
chondriac  paífion,  the  ftomach  is  inflated, 
and  the  body  coftive;  then  neither  vo- 
inits  ñor  falts  muft  be  ventured  upon,  but 
carminative  and  emollient  clyfters, 
In  obftinate  quartans,  Hoffman  greatly 
coramends  the  foliowing  medicine  :  take 
of  peruvian  bark,  three drams;  of  medi- 
cinal regulus  of  antimony,  two  drams  ; 
of  mercurius  dulcís,  which  is  not  to 
be  triturated  with  the  powder,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  falts,  but  only  mixed  with 
the  point  of  a  knife)  of  the  fineft  crocus 
martis,  and  oF  v¡ri  ¡olated  nitre,  each  one 
dj'am  ;  and  of  oil  of  mint,  four  drops : 


make  up  all  thefe  into  a  powder,  of  which 
half  a  dram,  or  a  dram,  may  be  taken, 
made  into  the  form  of  a  bolus  with  rob  of 
eider,  and  fyrup  of  clove-julyflowers. 
.  This  method  is  confirmed  by  Huxham, 
who  fays  the  bark  frequently  proves  in. 
effeélual,  without  the  help  of  proper  alexi- 
pharmics;   as  fnake-rpot  of  Virginia, 
contrayerva,  myrrh,  camphor,  fefr,  Af- 
ter four  or  five  paroxyfras,  warm  chaly- 
beates  may  be  added  with  very  great  fuc- 
cefs  }  but  when  the  patient's  complexión 
has  a  yellow  catt,  and  he  has  a  ten  fe  ab- 
domen, and  very  coíiive  habit  of  body, 
mercurial,  faponaceous  deohftruents  wiih 
rhubarb,  aloetics,  or  fal  diureticus  fliould 
be  premifed  to,  or  joined  with  the  bark. 
Hoffman  obferves,  that  obftinate  quar- 
tans in  boys  are  not  10  be  cured  but  by 
purging  5  and  therefore  he  direéls  the 
foliowing  form  :  take  of  cream  of  tartar, 
one  dram ;  of  calyx  of  antimony,  tweive 
grains,  of  fulphurated  diagrydium,  fix 
grains  5  make  them  into  a  powder,  which 
may  be  taken  in  three  dofes,  the  fiift  fix 
hours  before  the  fit,  the  fecond  before 
the  next  fit,  and  the  third  before  the  third 
flt.    After  this,  he  orders  an  infufion  of 
half  an  ounce  of  peruvian-bark  in  eight 
ounces  of  fennel  water;  adding  ihe  bark 
of  Eleutherius,  fal  diureticus,  and  falt 
of  tartar,  of  each  one  dram,  together 
with  half  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  clove-july- 
flowers  ;  a  fpoonful  of  which  íhould  be 
taken  every  two  hours. 
To  prevent  the  return  of  an  agüe,  the 
bark  muft  be  repeated  every  week  or  ten 
days,  for  three  feveral  times,  wiih  the 
fame   íntervals.     Likcvvife  bitters  and 
cbalybeates  are  very  fervíceable,  taken 
either  together  or  feparately, 
QUARTATION,  in  metallurgy,  a  me- 
thod of  purifying  gold,  by  melting  three 
parts  of  filver  with  one  of  gold,  and 
then  throwing  the  mixture  into  aqua- 
fortis.    See  the  article  AssAYiNG, 
Experience  has  taught  u?,  fays  Cramer, 
that  aqua  foriis  diífolves  filver  mixed 
with  gold  quickly  enough,   when  the 
gold  conftitutes  but  one,  and  the  filver 
three  parts  of  a  mixed  mafs  of  them  : 
and  in  this  cafe,  if  the  folution  is  not 
too   impetuoufly  performed,   the  gold 
nfually  remains  in  fuch  a  proportion,  in 
the  fame  figure  that  the  whole  mafs  had 
before  the  feparation  of  the  filver  by  this 
menftruum  ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  apprehend  the  gold^s  being 
torn  into  minute  particlep,  and  diífipated 
in  fome  meafure  ;  though  this  can  hardly 
be  prevented  when  the  filver  exceeds  the 
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three  quarter  proportíon,  in  regard  to 
the  gold  ¡n  the  mafs.  The  ariificers 
therefofe,  always  make  it  their  ftudy  to 
obferve  very  exaftly  this  proportíon  of 
the  gold  being  one  fourth  part  of  the 
mixture ;  and  ihence  it  is  that  the  ope- 
ration  itCelf  has  been  called  quartation. 
From  thís  operation  we  may  learn  how 
fallacious  the  examination  made  with 
aqua  fortis  alone  of  the  gold  rubbed  on 
the  touchftone,  muft  neceíTarily  pro  ve. 

QUARTER,  qiiadransy  the  fourth  part  of 
any  thing,  the  fraftíonal  expreífion  for 
which  is  ^.  See  the  article  Fraction. 
Quarter,  in  weights,  is  generally  ufed 
for  the  fourth  part  of  an  hundred  weight 
averdufwis,  or  28  Ib.  See  Weight. 
Ufed  as  the  ñame  of  a  dry  meafure, 
quarter  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  ton  in 
weight,  or  eight  buíhfils.  See  the  articles 
Meas URE  and  TuN. 

Quarter,  in  law,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
yearí  and  henee  the  days  on  which  thefe 
quarters  commence,  are  called  quarter- 
days  ^üiz.  March  as,  or  Lady-day ; 
June  ^4»  or  Midfummer-day ;  Septem- 
ber  29,  or  Michaelmas  j  and  December 
21,  or  St,  Thomas  the  apoftie's  day.  On 
thefe  days  rents  on  leafes,  &c,  are  ufu- 
ally  referved  to  be  paid ;  though  Decem- 
ber 25,  cr  Chriftmas-day,  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  laft  quarter-day. 

Quarter,  in  aftronomyi  the  fourth  part 
of  the  moon's  period  :  thus,  from  the 
new  moon  to  the  quadrature  is  the  firft 
quarter  ;  from  this  to  ful!  moon,  the 
fecond  quarter,  Éff.  See  the  article 
Phasis  and  Moon\ 

Quarter,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the 
parís  or  members  of  the  firft  divifion  of  a 
coat  that  is  quartered,  or  divided  into 
four  quarters.    See Quartering. 

F/w/r-QuARTER,  in  heraldry,  is  a  quar- 
ter fingle  or  alone  5  which  ís  to  poíTefs 
one  fourth  part  of  the  field. 
This  makes  one  of  the  honourable  ordi- 
naries  of  a  coat. 

Quarter  of  a  pointy  ín  navígatlon,  is  the 
fourth  part  of  the  diftance  between  two 
cardinal  poínts,  which  2^  48'. 

Quarter  of  a  fliip  is  that  part  of  a 
Ihip^s  hold,  which  lies  between  the  fteer- 
age-room  and  the  tranfom. 

Clofe  Quarters,  in  a  Ihip,  thofe  places 
where  the  feamen  quarter  thenifelves,  in 
cafe  of  boarding,  for  their  own  defence, 
and  for  clearing  the  decks,  &c. 

Quarter. DECK.     See  Deck. 

Quarter-masters,  or  Quarteers,  in 
a  man  of  war,  are  officers  whofe  bufi- 
neis  it  is  to  ruminage,  ftovv;  and  trim 


the  fliip  in  the  hold  5  to  overlook  the 
fleward  in  his  delivery  of  vií^uals  tothe 
cook,  and  in  punrping  or  drawing  out 
beer,  or  the  like.  They  are  alfo  to  keep 
their  watch  duly,  in  conning  the  ihip,  or 
any  other  duty. 
Quarter  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  divifion  of  a 
city,  confiftingof  feveral  rangos  of  buíld- 
ings,  &c,  feparated  from  Tome  other 
quarter  by  a  river,  great  itreet,  ^c. 
Such  are  the  twenly  quarters  of  ihe  city 
of  París. 

Francbife  of  QuAKTEKS,  See  the  article 
Franchise. 

Quarter,  in  war,  is  ufed  in  vartous  fenfes, 
as  for  the  place  allotted  to  a  body  of 
troops  to  encamp  upon :  thus  they  fay, 
the  general  has  extended  his  quarieiVa 
great  way,  Gf¿".  Quarter  alfo  fignifies 
the  fparing  men's  lives  :  thus  it  is  faid, 
the  enemy  aíked  quarter;  we  gave  no 
quarter. 

Quarter  of  an  affembly,  is  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  whcre  the  troops  are  to  raeet, 
and  draw  up  in  a  body. 

Head  Quarters,  is  the  place  where  the 
general  of  an  army  has  his  quaiters, 
which  is  generally  near  the  cerner  of  the 
army, 

QVAKTERS  of  refrf/bffienf,  is  the  place  to 
which  the  troops  that  have  been  much 
fatigued  are  fent  to  refreíh  ihemfelves 
during  a  partof  the  campaign. 

Winter  Quarters,  the  places  in  which  the 
troops  are  lodged  during  the  winter,  or 
their  refidence  in  thofe  places. 

Quarter-master,  an  officerin  the  army, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  look  afier  the  quar- 
ters of  the  foldiers;  of  which  there  are 
feveral  kinds,  <vi%.  The  quarter. maftec 
general,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  provide 
good  quarters  for  the  whole  army» 
Qiiarier-mafter  of  horfe,  he  who  is  ta 
provide  quarters  for  a  troop  of  horíe. 
Quarter-mafler  of  Foot,  he  who  is  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  a  regiment  of  Foot. 

Quarter,  in  the  manege,  as  to  work  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  is  to  ride  a  horfe  three 
times  in  upon  the  firft  of  the  four  lints  of 
a  fquare;  then  changing  your  hand,  to 
ridehim  three  times  upon  the  fecond  i  and 
fo  to  third  and  fourth  \  always  changing 
hands  and  obferving  the  fame  order. 

Quarters,  with  rdpe¿\  to  the  parts  of  a 
norfe,  is  ufed  in  various  fenfes:  thus  the 
íhoulders  and  fore-legs,  are  called  the 
fore- quarters,  and  the  hips  and  hinder- 
Jegs,  the  hind  quarteis.  The  quarters 
of  a  horfe's  foot,  are  the  fides  of  the 
coffin,  comprehending  between  the  toe 
and  the  heel  j  the  ijiuer  quarters,  are 
I  ihoíe 
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thofe  oppofiteto  one  another,  facing  from 
one  f(íbt  to  the  other  j  and  thefeareal- 

.  ways  weaker  than  the  outfide  quarters, 
vhich  lie  on  the  external  fides  of  the 
cóífin»  Falfe  quarters,  are  a  cleft  in  the 
horn  of  a  horíe's  hoof,  extending  from 
the  coronet  to  the  íhoe.  A  horfe  is  íaid 
to  be  qiiarter:C£^lt,  when  for  any  diforder 
in  the  coffin  we  are  obhged  to  to  cut  one 
of  the  quarters  of  the  hoof. 

Quarters  of  a  faddlct  are  the  pieces  of 
leather  .or  IhiíF  made  faft  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  fides  of  a  faddle,  and  hang- 
ing  dovvn  below  it. 

Quarters,  inaclock,  arethelittle  bells 
thatfound  the  quarters  in  an  hour, 

QuARTER-CHORD,  in  míning,  is  feven 
yards  and  a  quarter,  which  ihe  miner  has 
crofs-ways  of  his  vein,  on  either  fide,  for 
liherty  to  lay  his  earth,  ftones,  and  rub- 
bifli  on,  and  to  wafli  and  drefs  up  his  ore. 

Quarters,  in  building,  are  thofe  flight 
iipright  pieces  of  timber  placed  between 
the  puncheons  and  p9fts,  ufed  to  lath  upon. 
Thefe  are  of  two  forts,  íingle  and  double  j 
the  íingle  qu-irters  are  fawn  to  two 
inches  thick,  and  four  inches  hroadj  the 
double  quarters  are  fawn  to  four  inches 
fquare.  It  is  a  rule  in  carpentry,  thst 
no  quarters  be  placed  ata  gccater  diftance 
than  fourteen  inches, 

QUARTER.ROUND,  in  archíteílure,  is  a 
term  ufed  by  the  workmen  for  any  pro- 
jeóling  mculding  in  general,  who/e  con- 
lour  is  a  perfeól  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or 
which  approaches  near  that  figure. 

Quarter- SESsiONs,  a  general  court  held 
quarterly  by  the  juítices  of  peace  of  each 
county.    See  JUSTICES  • 

Quarter-stai-F)  a  long  ítaff  borne  by 
íoreílers,  park-keepers,  as  a  badge  of 
thfíir  oflice ;  and  occafionally  ufeü  as  a 
weapon. 

Quarter. WHEELiNC,  or  Quarter  of 
cojroerfiony  in  the  military  art,  is  the  mo- 
tion  by  which  the  front  of  a  body  of  men 
is  turned  round  to  where  the  fiank  wa?, 

-  by  taking  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  If  it  bs 
done  lo  the  right,  the  man  in  the  right- 
hand  angle  keeps  his  ground  and  faces 
about,  while  the  reíl,  wheel  j  if  to  the 
left,  the  lí  ft  band  raan  keeps  his  place. 

Quarter-wind,  at  fea,  is  a  lateral  or 
lide-wind,  which  dees  not  blovv  in  ftern, 
but  a  littie  afide  of  it. 
This  is  ihe  bcít  of  all  winds,  as  bearing 
into  all  the  failsj,  whereas  a  wind  blow- 
ing  fiill  in  ítern,  is  kept  oft"by  ihe  faiis  of 
the  mizzen. 

QUARTERING,  ín  the  fea Janguage,  ís 
diípofmg  ihtí  fnip's  connpany  at  an  en- 


gagement,  ín  fuch  a  manner  as  that  eaci 
may  readily  know  where  his  ftation  ig, 
and  what  he  is  to  do.  As  fome  to  the 
inafter,  for  the  management  of  the  fails ; 
fome  to  aíTift  the  gunners  in  traverfing  the 
ordnance  5  fome  fbr  plying^  of  ihe  fmall 
íhot ;  fome  to  fill  powder  in  the  powder- 
room ;  others  to  carry  it  from  thence  to 
the  gunners,  in  cartridges,  Gfr. 
When  a  íhip  under  fail  goes  at  large  nei- 
ther  by  wind,  ñor  before  a  wind,  but, 
as  it  were  betwixt  both,  ílie  is  faid  to 
go  quartering.  ,  - 

QuARTERiNG,  ín  gunnery,  is  when  apiece 
of  ordnance  is  ib  traverfed  that  it  will 
flioot  on  the  fame  line,  or  on  the  fame 
point  of  the  compafs  as  the  íhip's  quar- 
ter bears. 

Quartering,  in  heraldry,  is  díviding  a 
coat  into  four  or  more  quaiters,  or  qüar- 
terings,  by  parting,  couping,  that  i» 
by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,6f(r, 
Columbiere  reckons  twelve  forts  of  quar- 
tfHngs,  pariy  per  palé,  dividing 

the  efcutcheon  from  top  to  bottom  ;  party 
per  crofs,  dividing  it  from  fide  to  fidéj  ^ 
party  of  fix  pieces,  when  the  efcutcheon  • 
is  divided  into  fix  parts  ;  party  of  ten  5 
of  twelve ;  of  fixteen  ;  of  twenty  ;  and, 
of  thirty-two,  when  there  are  fo  many  par- 
titions.  Oihers  give  the  divifions  in  ano- 
ther manner:  as  party  per  crofs j  per 
pále ;  per  chief ;  per  palé  inclavej  peií 
bend  dexter  ;  per  bend  finifter  ;  per  chev- 
ron;  barry  bendy  of  eight  pieces  5  pale- 
ways  of  fix  pieces;  barry  of  fix  pieces j 
bairy  of  eight  pieces;  bendy  of  fix; 
checky;  fufiily,  or  lozengy  ;  bendy  lo- 
zenf,y ;  barry  bendy  lozengy,  or  bend  ' 
lozengy  ;  gyronny  ;  barry  lozengy  coun- 
terchanged  ;  waved  of  fix  pieces ;  barry 
nebuleof  fix  pieces;  party  per  palé,  and 
party  per  palé  in  point.  See  each  of  which 
under  their  relp^ílive  articles, 
Quartering  is  alfo  applied  to  the  partitioni 
or  compartments  themfelves  ;  that  is,  to 
the  feveral  coats  borne  on  an  efcutcheon, 
or  the  ícveral  divifions  made  in  it,  when 
the  arms  of  feveral  families  are  placed  on 
the  fame  fliield,  on  account  of  intermar- 
riages,  or  the  Hke. 

Quartering  is  alfo  ufed  for  diftinguiftiing 
younger  brothers  from  the  eider. 
In  blazoning,  when  the  quartering  is 
performed  per  crofs,  ihe  two  quarters 
a-top  are  numbered  the  fívft  and  fecondj 
and  thoíe  ?.t  bottom,  the  third  and  fourth; 
beginning  to  tell  on  the  right  fide,  When 
the  quartering  is  by  a  íaltier,  ^c,  the 
chief  and  point  are  the  firíl  and  ftcond 
quarterS;  the  right  fide  ihe  third,  and  the 
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left  the  fourth.    See  p!.  CCXXV.  fig.  a. 

Coufiter-QiJ ARTERiNG  a  coaU  is  when  the 
quarters  are  fubdivided  each  into  four. 
There  are  counter-quartered  coats  that 
ha  ve  twenty  or  twenty-fíve  quarters. 

QUARTERING,  or  QUARTERIZATION,  is 

part  of  the  puniíhment  of  a  traitor,  which 
confifts  of  dividing  his  body  ínto  four 
quarters, 

OyARTERLY,  in  heraldry.  A  perfon 
is  faid  to  bear  quarterJy,  when  he  bears 
arms  quartered,    See  Quartering. 

QUARTERN,  a  diminitive  of  quart,  fig- 
nifying  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Measure. 

QUARTILE,  an  afpea  of  the  planets. 
See  the  article  Aspect. 

QUARTO,  or  4to,  a  book  of  whích  four 
leaves,  or  eigbt  pagos  make  a  íheet. 

QuARTO-DECiMANS,  quarto-dedmani,  an 
antieni  chrillian  feól,  lo  called  from  their 
mapntaining  ihat  the  feftival  of  Eafter 
ought  to  be  celebrated,  conformably  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Jews,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  moon  in  the  month  of  March, 
whatever  day  of  the  month  that  happened 
to  be. 

QUASHING;  in  law,  the  overthrowing 
and  annullingof  any  thing. 

QUASI  cONTRACT,  in  the  civil  law,  an 
aól  which  has  not  the  ftrift  forin  of  a 
contraía,  but  yet  has  the  forcé  of  one. 
Thus  if  one  períbn  does  !:nother*s  bufi- 
nefs  in  his  abfence,  without  his  procura- 
tion,  and  it  has  fucceeded  to  the  other 
perfon's  advantage  j  the  one  naay  have 
an  adlion  for  what  he  has  diíburfed^  ami 
the  other  to  make  him  give  an  account  of 
his  adminiílration  ;  which  amounts  to  a 
quafi-contraíV. 

QUASI-CRIME,  or  QUASI-DELIOT,  ¡n  the 
civil  law,  is  the  aél  cf  doing  a  perfon  an 
injury,  involuntarily  ;  which  is  to  be  re- 
paired  by  making  good  the  damage  wiih 
intereft. 

QUASI  MODO  SUNDAY,  or  LOW  EASTER 

SUNDAY,  the  next  Sunday  after  Eafter: 
fo  called  from  the  beginning  of  the  introit 
of  the  mafs  for  the  day,  quafi  modo  geniti 
infmtes, 

QUATER-cousiNS,  fourth  coufins,  or 
the  laft  degree  of  kindred. 

QUATRE-NATiONS,  four  nations,  the 
ñame  of  a  coHege  founded  by  cardinal 
Mazarin,  for  the  educaiion  and  main- 
tenance  of  fjxty  children  natives  of  the 
four  countries  conquered  by  the  king, 
i;/».  Pignerol,  Allália,  Flanders,  and 
RouíTilIon. 

QUATUOR  VIR,  in  antíquity,  formerly 
wrítten  IIII»  VIR,  a  román  magiftrate 
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who  had  three  colJeges  joined  wíth  him 
in  the  fame  adminiltration,  and  had  ihe 
care  of  condufling  and  fettling  the  coló* 
nies  fent  ínto  the  p  ovinces. 
There  were  alfo  quatuor-viri  appointed 
to  ínfpeft  and  t;tke  care  of  repairs,  Éfc. 
QUAVER,  in  mufic,  a  meaíiire  of  time 
equal  to  half  a  crotchet^  or  an  eighth  of 
a  femibreve; 

The  quaver  ís  divíded  into  two  femí- 
quavers,  and  four  demifemiquavers,  See 
the  article  Characters  in  mufic, 
QIJAVERING,  in  mufic,  trílling  or  fliak- 
ing  \  or  the  running  a  díviíion  wíth  the 
voice, 

QJJ AY,  or  Kay.  See  the  article  Wh  arp. 

QJJEBEC,  the  capital  of  Canadá,  in 
North  America,  fituated  on  the  weít 
fide  of  the  ríver  of  Sr.  Lnwrence,  300 
miles  north- weft  of  Bofton  in  New 
England :  weft  Jong.  74®,  north  lat. 
4.7-5^^ 

QUEEN,  regiría,  a  woman  who  holás  a 
crown  fingly. 

The  tille  of  queen  ís  alfo  given  by  way 
of  courtefy  to  her  that  is  married  to  a 
king,  who  is  called  by  way  of  d¡ftín£lion 
queen -confort ;  the  former  being  term^d 
queen -regent.  The  widow  of  a  king  is 
alfo  called  queen  j  but  with  the  addjtion 
of  dowager. 

A  queen-rcgent  is  in  the  conftruílion  of 
law  the  fame  with  a  king,  and  has  the 
fame  power  in  all  refpeéls.  See  KiNG. 
A  queen-confort  is  inferior  to  the  king, 
and  is  really  his  fuhjeíl,  though,  as  the 
king's  wife,  ftie  has  feveral  prerogatives 
above  other  women.  Though  an  alien, 
ílie  may  purchafe  lands  in  fee-fimple^ 
witjiout  either  naturalization  or  deniza* 
tion,  She  may  prefent  to  a  beiiefice.  She 
íhill  not  be  amerced  if  fhe  be  nonfuited 
in  any  aftion  j  and  may  not  be  impleaded 
till  firft  petítioned.  To  confpire  her 
death,  or  viólate  her  chaftity,  is  high 
treafon.  She  has  an  antient  peculiar  re- 
venue  called  queen-gold;  befides  a  very 
large  dower,  with  a  royal  court,  and  oííi- 
cers  of  her  own.  No  perfon  here  muft 
marry  a  queen-dowager  without  the  li- 
cence  of  the  fucceeding  king,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  his  lands  and,  goods  :  but  tho* 
llie  marry  any  of  the  nobility,  or  cvcn 
one  lindcr  that  degree,  íhe  does  not  lofe 
her  dignity, 

QuEEN's  coüNTY,  a  county  of  Ireland, 
bounded  by    King's  county,   on  the 

,  north  ;  by  KHdare,  on  the  eaít ;  by  Kil- 
kenny,  on  the  foutli  j  and  by  tjie.  pro- 
vince  of  Munfter,  on  the  weft. 

QuEEN's  FERRY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  en 
X5  Q_  ^he 
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the  fouth  fidcof  ihe  river  Fortli,  ten  miles 
weft  of  Edinburgh. 
Queen's  gold,  a  royal  revenue  that  be- 
longs  to  the  qiieen  of  England,  during 
her  maniage  to  the  king,  and  payableby 
divers  peifons  iipon  feveral  granlí»  of  the 
/  king,  by  way  of  oblation,  out  of  fines 

amounting  to  ten  mark?,  or  upwards, 
fviz,  one  tenth  parí  above  the  intire  fine, 
or  ten  pouiids  for  every  hnndred  pounds 
fine,  on  pardons,  contraes,  or  agree- 
ments ;  which  become  a  real  debt  to  the 
qiieen,  on  the  parly's  barc  agreement  vvith 
the  king  for  his  fine,  and  recording  it, 
withoiit  any  farther  promife  or  contraét. 

QUEENBOROUGH,  a  borough  town  of 
the  ifle  of  Slieppy,  in  Kenr,  twclve  miles 
north-welt  of  Canterbury. 
Tt  fends  two  memhers  to  parliament. 

QUE-ESTATE,  in  law,  a  plea  whereby  a 
man  íntitling  himfelf  to  land,  Sfr,  f«ys, 
.    that  the  fame  eftate  which  ancther  had, 
he  now  has  from  him. 

Que  est  meme,  ¡n  law,  is  a  term  ufed  ín 
aflioris  of  treípafs,  &c.  for  a  direél  and 
pofitive  juftification  of  the  very  a6l  com- 
plained  of  by  ihe  plaintiíF, 

QUERCUS,  the  oaktree,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Oak, 

QUERCY,  the  louth-eaft  divifion  of  the 
province  of  Guienne,  in  France,  having 
Limofin  on  the  ncrih,  and  Languedocon 
the  fou^b. 

QUERELA,  in  law,  an  a6lion  or  com- 
plaint  exhihited  in  any  court  of  juítice. 
See  ihe  articlc  Q^arrel. 

QuERFLA  AUDI  TA.    Stc  the  articlc  Au- 

DITA  QUEREl.A. 
QuERELA   CORAM   REGE  ET  CONCILIO, 

is  a  vvrit  by  which  a  perfon  is  called  to 
juftify  a  complaint  of  a  tiefpafs  madc  lo 
the  king  himfelf,  before  the  king  and  his 
coiincil. 

QUERIA,  in  botany,  a  gemís  of  the  tri- 
andria  trigynia  clafs  of  plants ;  the  calyx 
of  which  is  an  ere6t,  five  leafed  perian- 
thium  :  it  has  no  corolla  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
rovmdiíli  capfule,  confiíling  ol  three 
valves,  and  containing  only  onecell  j  the 
feed  \<i  fingle, 
-  QUERRIES,  or  EQuhRRiEs*  Sée  the  ar- 

ticle  F^CiUERRY. 
Gtiificr/um  of  ihe  iXviMKY^  an  oíficer  ap- 
•  poiutcd  to  hold  the  king's  Itirrup,  when 

lif  jnounts  on  horftbiUk. 
QlíEST,  or  Inq^ijest,  nn  inqniry  iipon 

thí*  oaths  of  an  iniponnelied  jury.  See 

thr  article  Inquest. 
QuEst,  in  huntmg,  the  feet'ing  out  of 

honiids,   or  tlie  Vcíiitir.g  oi  wmding  of 

fpanici»» 
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QUESTION,  quaftio^  in  logíc,  a  propofi- 
tion  propofed  by  way  of  interrogatibn. 
See  the  article  Proposition. 

QÜESTOR,  or  Qu/estor,  in  román  an- 
tiquity,  an  officer  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  treafure. 
The  qucttoríliip  was  the  firft  cffi-e  any 
perfon  could  bear  in  the  commonweHlih, 
and  gave  a  right  to  fit  in  tlie  Tenate. 
At  firft  there  were  only  two ;  but  after- 
wards  two  others  were  created,  to  take 
care  of  the  payment  of  the  armies  abro:ul, 
of  the  felling  plunder,  booty,  for 
which  purpofe  they  ^enerally  accompa- 
nied  the  confuís  in  their  expeditionsj 
on  which  account  they  were  called  pere- 
grini,  as  the  fiiít  and  principal  two  wcie 
called  urbani. 

The  niimber  of  queftors  was  afterwards 
greatly  increafed.  They  had  the  keeping 
the  decrees  of  the  fenate :  and  henee  carne 
the  two  offices  of  queftor  principis,  or 
augufti,  fomeiimes  called  candidatos  prin- 
cipi?,  whofe  office  relembled  in  moft  re- 
fpefls  that  of  our  fecretaries  of  ftate ;  and 
the  quíeltor  palatii,  anfwering  in  a  great 
meafine  to  our  lord  chancellor. 

QUEUE,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  tail  of  a 
beart  ;  ihus  if  a  lion  be  borne  with  a  fork- 
ed  tail,  he  is  blazoned  doubled  queued. 

QuEUE  d'aronde,  or  Swallow's  tail, 
in  foriification,  an  out-work  which  is 
narrcwer  at  ihe  gorge  than  at  the  front 
or  face,  being  fo  called  from  its  reí'cm- 
blance  to  a  fwallow's  tail. 
Of  ihis  kind  are  fome  fingle  as  well  as 
double  tcníiilles,  and  fome  horn-works 
whofe  fides  are  not  parallel.  See  the  ar- 
r  rieles  Tenaille  and  Horn-work. 
When  the  frcnt  is  narrower  than  the 
gorge,  the  woik  is  denominated  a  contra 
queue  d'aronde, 

In  carpeniry,  a  queue  d'aronde  is  more 
gentrally  known  by  the  ñame  of  dove- 
tail.    See  the  article  Dove-tailing. 

QUÍA  IMPROVIDE,  in  law,  a  fiiperfedcas 
iflued  on  the  behalf  of  a  clcrk  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  fued  contra ry  to  the 
privilege  of  that  court  in  the  common 
plens,  and  profecuted  to  the  exigentj 
and  in  fevtral  othercaíes,  where  a  writ  is 
erroneouíly  fued. 

QUICK,  or  QyiCKSET  hedge,  amon^^ 
gardeners,  denotes  all  live  hedges,  of 
whatever  fort  of  plants  they  are  com- 
pofed,  to  díílinguiíli  tbem  from  dead 
hedges:  hut  ín  a  more  ftrift  fenfe  of  the 
word,  ¡t  is  rcHr<iined  to  «hofe  plante»!  with 
the  hawthorn,  or  fneípiics  fylvt-íf  risj  un- 
der  wliicli  ñame  thefe  young  plants,  or 
fei?,  are  foid  by  ihe  nurfery-gardeners 
^  who 
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who  raife  them  for  fale.    Sce  He  naje, 

QuiCK  B£AM,  forbits  Jyl<vefíris,  Sce  the 
anicie  SoRBus.  ^  ' 

QyiCK  siLVER,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  pon- 
deroiis  mineral  fluid,  more  uíuaíly  c-^IIed 
mercury.    See  the  article  Mercury. 

QUID,  a  term  ufed  in  the  fchools  for  the 
definition  of  a  thing;  whlch  is  thus  call- 
ed,  as  anfwering  to  the  quettlon,  quid 
efi?  what  ¡s  it.    Sce  Definition. 

Quid  jURis  ci.amat,  in  law,  a  judicial 
vyrit  which  iíTues  out  ofihe  record  of  a  fine 
that  reniains  with  the  cuftos  brevium,  be- 
fore  the  faine  is  engrofled  }  and  ii  lies  for 
the  grantee  of  a  reverfion  or  remainder, 
wherethe  particular  tenaut  will  notattoin, 

Q^iD  PRO  QUO,  in  la'.v,  is  the  mutual 
oonfuieration  and  reciprocal  performance 
of  both  pirties  to  a  contraóV  j  as  the  giv- 
ing  one  thing  of  valué,  for  another  of 
the  like;  and  vvhatever  contraól  is  con- 
trary  thereto,  the  law  terms  it  nudum 
practum. 

Quid  pro  q.uo  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  phyficil 
lenfe,  to  exprefs  a  miftake  of  an  apothe- 
carv,  in  adminifiring  one  medicine  for 
another  5  or  in  ufmg  a  diífcrent  ingredi- 
ent  in  a  compofition  from  that  prefcribed. 
See  the  article  PresCRIption, 

QlífDDANY,  cr  Quidoeny,  in  phar- 
macy,  conferve  of  quinces.  See  the  ar- 
ricies QuiNCG.  and  Marmalade. 

OyiDDITY,  qiiiilditnSf  a  barbarous  term 
ufed  in  the  Ichocls  for  feíTence.    See  the 
anieles  Essen'ce  and  Definition. 
And  he  ^ce  whar  is  elíential  to  a  thing,  is 
faid  to  be  quiddative. 

QUIETARE,  in  law,  a  term  frequently 
met  with  in  oíd  deeds  and  conveyanres, 
fignifying  lo  arquit,  rcleafe,  or  dilcharge, 
Se'e  the  article  QuiETUs. 

OyiETISTS,  3  religious  fefV,  which  made 
a  great  noií'e  tov/ards  the  clofe  cf  the  lall 
ceníuiy. 

7'hey  were  fo  called  from  a  kind  of  ab- 
foíute  reíi  and  inaíflion,  which  they  fup- 
poftd  the  foul  to  be  in  when  arrived 
at  that  (late  of  perfe^ion  which  they  call- 
ed the  uñitive  life  ;  in  which  ftate,  they 
imagined  the  foul  wholly  employed  in 
contemplating  its  God,  to  whole  influ- 
ence  ii  was  entirely  (ubmiflíive,  fo  thát  he 
could  turn  and  (irive  it  whí-reand  how  he 
would.  In  this  líate,  the  (bul  no  longer 
needs  prayers,  hymns,  Gff,  being  laid, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bolom,  and  between 
the  arms  of  its  God,  in  whom  it  is  ¡na 
manner  fwallowed  up. 
The  mahometana;  feenV  lo  be  no  ílrangcrs 
loquietifm.  They  expound  a  paíTage 
in  the  feventieth  chapier  of  the  Kora^, 


viz.  O  thou  foulf  n,vbich  art  at  refli  re* 
turn  unto  thy  Lordy  &c.  of  a  foul,  which 
having,  by  pui  l'uing  the  concatenation  of 
natural  caufes,  railed  itfelf  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  that  being  which  produced  them, 
and'exirts  of  neceíTily,  refts  fully  con-' 
tented,  and  acquielas  in  the  knowledge, 
fefc.  of  hím,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  perfeftions. 

OyiETUS,  in  law,  is  the  fame  as  freed  or 
a.-quiiied  5  being  ufed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  pipe,  and  auditcrs  in  the  exchequer, 
in  their  dífcharges  glvcn  to  accounfs  5 
which  generelly  conclude  with  theíe 
words,  ahhide  vcccJpA  qu:eíus,  and  is 
termsd  2^  quietas  efi\  and  being  granted 
to  a  flieríff,  difcharges  him  of  all  ac- 
counts  and  demands  duelo  the  king. 

QUíLLS,  the  large  feathers  taken  out  of  the 
end  of  the  wing  of  a  goofe,  crow,  éfr. 
Quills  are  denominated  fiom  the  order  in 
wliich  they  are  fixed  ín  the  wing,  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  quills  being  ihe  bcft  for 
writing,  as  they  have  the  largtft  and 
roundeít  bsrrtls. 

Crow-quills  aie  chiefly  ufed  for  drawing, 
In  order  to  barden  a  qu:ll  that  is  foft, 
thruíl  the  barrel  into  hot  aílies,  ftirring  it 
lili  it  is  fofc,  then  takíng  it  cut,  prefs  it 
almoft  fiar  upon  your  knee  with  the  back 
of  a  penknife,  and  aíterwards  reduce  it  to 
a  roundnefs  with  your  fingers,  If  you 
h^ve  a  number  to  barden,  fet  water  and 
alum  over  the  fire,  and  while  ¡t  isboiling 
put  in  a  handful  cf  quills,  the  barréis  on- 
íy,  for  a  minute,  and  then  lay  them  by. 
OyiLT,  a  covering  for  a  bed,  formed  of 
two  pieces  cf  filk,  cotton,  t^c,  quilied  to- 
^ether. 

QÜILTING,  a  melhod  of  fewing  two  pieces 
of  filk,  linen,  or  íhifF  oneach  othír,  with 
wool  or  coíton  between  tliem  ;  by  work- 
ingthem  all  over  ¡n  iheform  of  chequer 
or  diamond-woik,  or  in  fiowers.  The 
lame  ñame  is  alio  given  to  the  íluff  fo 
worked. 

OyiNARIUS,  in  román  antiquiiy,  a  fmall 

coin  cqual  tolialf  ihe  denarms.    See  ihe 

article  CoiN  and  Denarius. 
QUINCE,  cydoniay  in  botany,  is  compre- 

hended  by  Linnaius  under  pyrus,  See  ihe 

article  Pyrus. 

Q¡¿jnces,  on  being  imported,  pay  a  duty 
ol  i  P.  G-.-'^'v  d.  the  hundred  i  and  draw 
back,  on  exporiaiion,  \  s.  4y\'^^  d. 
The  fyruf)  of  quinces,  pre pared  of  iheir 
juice  with  fugar,  is  an  extri-mt-ly  pleaíant 
and  cooling  medicine.  The  fiuit  is  alfo 
very  dtlicious,  bul  is  rougb  and  ^ílrin- 
gent  wh»n  eaien  raw  :  it  is  ibid  10  cool 
*  and  Itrengüun  the  ílomach,  remove 
15  0^2  ñau- 
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Tiaufeournefs,  and  ílop  fíuxe?  of  thebelly. 

QUINCÜNX,  in  loman  aniiquity,  denotes 
any  thing  that  confiíts  of  five  twelfth  parts 
of  another,  but  particularly  of  the  as. 
See  the  aritcle  Uncía  and  As. 

QuiNCUNX  ORDER,  in  gardening,  a  plan- 
líon  of  trees,  difpofed  originally  ín  a 
fquare;  and  conüíling  of  five  irees,  one 
at  each  comer,  and  a  fífih  in  the  middle: 
or  a  quincunx  is  the  figure  cf  a  planta- 
tion  of  irees,  difpofed  in  feveral  rows, 
both  lengih  and  bieadihwife,  in  fuch  a 
jnanner,  that  the  firft  tree  in  the  fecond 
rovv  commt:nccs  in  the  center  of  the 
íquare  íoi  med  l>y  the  two  firtt  trees  in  the 
fil  ft  rovv,  and  the  two  fírft  in  the  third, 
refembling  the  figure  of  the  five  at  cards. 
This  difpofition  of  trees  was  formerly 
much  more  regarded  than  at  prefentj 
but  is  ftill  much  ufed  in  France,  for  plant- 
ing  trees  to  form  a  grove,  and  is  exprefled 
by  the  aíleriíks  in  píate  CCXXV.  fig.  3. 

Quincunx,  inaftronomy,  an  afpeél  of  the 
pianets,  when  150^  or  five  figns  afunder. 
See  the  article  AsPECT. 

QUINDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  plain 
figure  with  fifteen  fides  and  fifteen  an- 
gles  5  which,  if  the  fides  be  all  equal, 
is  termed  a  regular  quindecagon,  and  ir- 
regular when  ütherwiíe. 
The  fide  of  a  regular  quindecagon  infcrib- 
ed  in  a  circle,  is  equal  in  power  to  the  half 
diííerence  beiween  the  fide  of  the  equila- 
teral triangle,  and  the  fide  of  ihe  penta- 
gon,  infcribed  in  the  fame  circle  ;  alfo 
the  difference  of  the  perpendiculars  let 
fall  on  boih  fides,  taken  togelher. 

OyíNDECEMVIRI,  in  román  antiquiiy, 
a  college  of  15  nngiílrates,  whofc  bufi- 
neis  it  was  to  prefide  over  the  facrifices. 
They  were  alfo  the  interpreters  of  the  Si- 
byPs  bocks  ;  which,  however,  they  never 
confulted  but  by  an  exprefs  order  of  the 
fen.^te. 

QÜINQÜAGENARTUS,  in  román  anti- 
quitv,  an  ofñcer  who  had  ihe  command 
of  fiftv  men. 

QITINQÜAGESIMA  sundáy,  íhrove 
Sunday,  fo  called  as  being  about  the  fif- 
t;e:h  day  b.fore  Eafter,  - 

OyiNQUATRIA,  in  reman  antiquity, 
fcftivals  celtbrattd  in  honour  cf  Minerva, 
with  much  the  fame  ceiemonies  as  the  pa- 
r.atlienasa  were  at  Athens.    See  Pana- 

TllEN'/EA  and  MlNERVALIA. 

QIJINQUEFOLIIJM,  cinquefoil,  in 
horany  *  is  comprehendcd  by  Linnreus 
undcr  polentüla.    See  Potentilla. 

QUINQÜENNALIS,  in  román  antiquity, 
a  magilirate  in  the  coíonies  and  munici- 
pal cities  pf  that  empire,  who  had  much 
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the  fame  office  as  the  aedile  al  Rome.  See 
the  articie  7Edile. 

QülNQiJEREMÍS,  in  antiquity,  a  galley 
with  five  rows  of  oars.   S.  e  Galley. 

QUINQÜEVIRI,  in  román  antiquity,  an 
order  of  five  príefts,  peculiarly  appointed 
for  the  facrifices  to  the  dead,  or  celebrat- 
inri  ^^^c  »"'tí;s  of  Erebus. 

QUINQUINA,  or  Quinaq^jina,  in 
pharmacy,  the  peruvian,  or  ¡efuits-bark, 
or  the  bark.  of  the  tree  called  by  Linnacus 
cinchona.  See  the  articie  Cinchón  a. 
The  peruvian  bark  íhould  be  chofen 
frefti,  and  of  a  bright  colour,  approach- 
ing  to  that  of  cinnamon,  and  of  a  ftrong 
talte.  The  fmaller  pieces,  in  quills,  a¿ 
geíit-rally  the  beíl;  the  larger,  and  flatter 
íVagments  having  lefs  virtue.  We  fome» 
timtrs  meet  wiih  it  cut  into  thin  ílices, 
and  of  a  yellower  colour  than  ordinaryt 
this  is  the  bark  of  the  root,  has  a  very 
ftrong  tafte,  and  is  tfteemed  by  the  Spa- 
niards  the  choiceft  of  all.  ^ 
The  peruvian  bark  pofleíTes  the  ftomachic 
virtues  of  the  other  bitters,  and  that  in 
fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  it  is  a  queftion 
wheiher  any  of  the  ítomachics  are  equal 
to  it :  it  ftiengthens  the  ftomach,  pro- 
motes the  appetite,  and  aflTifts  digeftionj 
it  diílipates  flatulercies,  and  is  a  very 
good  medicine  againít  worms.  Its  great 
virtue,  however,  is  as  a  febrifuge;  it 
cures  all  intermittents  fafely  and  fpeedi- 
ly,  if  properly  given.  Its  febrifuge  vir- 
tue was  difcovered  to  us  by  the  Indianj, 
among  whom  ii  had  been  tnany  ages 
known,  and  firft  difcovered  by  a  perfon's 
being  cured  of  an  intermittent,  by 
drinking  the  water  of  a  pond,  where 
fome  trees  of  it  had  accidentally  fallen* 
It  was  not  difcovered  to  any  body  in 
this  part  of  the  world  till  1 640,  when 
a  Spaniard,  the  governor  of  the  city  of 
Loxa,  who  had  hehaved  well  to  fomeof 
thefe  peoplc,  had  the  difcovery  as  a  re- 
ward.  With  the  new  medicine  he  cured 
the  viceroy's  lady  of  a  tertian,  after  íhe 
had  tried  every  thing  elfe  in  vain. 
Henee  it  was  called  the  countefs's  pow- 
der.  After  this,  the  ¡efuits  brought  over 
a  vaíl  quantity,  which  was,  in  1694,  dif- 
tributed  all  over  Europe,  and  did  great 
cures.  It  was  then  called  pulvis  patruro, 
and  jefuits-powderj  and  the  cardinal  de 
Lugo  having  bought  up  a  vaíl  quantity 
of  it  for  the  poor  and  others,  it  was  after- 
wards  called  cardinal  Lugo's  powder. 

QUIIslSEY,  or  Quinzy.  SeeQuiNZY. 

QUINTAL,  in  comn^erce»  ihe  fame  with 
hundred-weight.    Ste  Weigkt. 

QUINTESSENCE;  quhií¿i  tfent¡a,\t\  che- 
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miftry,  a  prcparation  confifting  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  fome  vegetable  fubílance 
mixed  and  incorporated  with  fpiiit  of 
wine:  thus,  on  a  proper  quantiiy,  e. 
of  eíTential  oil  of  fennel,  poiir  twelve 
times  the  quantity  of  puré  alcohol  diftill- 
ed  from  álcali,  fo  as  ío  contain  not  the 
Jeaft  water :  íhake  them  together,  and  the 
oil  v^ill  difappear,  and  intimately  inix 
with  the  alcohol,  lo  as  to  form  one  fimple 
and  tranfparent  liquor.  If  fuch  quinief- 
fence  be  íeveral  times  digefted,  cohobat- 
ed,  with  a  gentle  fire,  the  oil  will  at 
length  be  made  .fo  volatile  as  in  great 
lueafure  to  rife  along  with  the  alcohol  : 
whence  oils  are  rendered  more  moveable 
and  more  fubtile,  and  are  exhauíled  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  penetrability,  like 
that  of  fpirit,  though  ftill  retaining  iheir 
native  virtues  :  but  if  with  a  fire  only  of 
ninety  degrees,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
thefe  oils  be  diftilled,  the  alcohol  will  rife 
by  itfelf,  or  only  carry  with  it  the  prefid- 
ing  fpirit  from  the  oil,  leaving  the  oily 
partbehind;  and  if  with  great  caution 
the  thinner  part  be  feveral  times  feparated 
from  the  thicker,  by  repeared  gentle  co- 
hobations,  the  alcohol  will  at  length  be 
fo  ¡jnpregnated  with  thofe  fpirits,  as  to  ap- 
pear  almoft  puré  fpirit  itfelf;  leaving  a 
profs  exhauíled  oil  behind. 
Q^inteíTences  thus  prepared  have  great 
medicinal  virtues:  thus  if  a  fingle  drop 
cf  quinteíTence  fo  made  with  oil  of  cin- 
namon,  be  mixed  and  drank  with  a  glaís 
of  fpanifli-wine,  it  inftantly  gives  a  grate- 
ful  briíknefs  to  ihe  flagging  ípirits,  and 
therefore  proves  an  admirable  remedy  in 
in  fainting?,  fuffccaiion,  and  want  of  ípi- 
rits, AU  thefe  preparations  have  a  great 
aflinity  with  fire ;  for  being  taken  in- 
wardly,  they  heat  the  body,  and  if  the 
quantity  be  large,  fcorch  and  burn  it : 
when  applied  externally  they  produce  all 
the  effefls  of  a  íharp  inflammation, 
Dry  quinteíTences  may  be  made  írom  the 
Jiquid  onesj  by  adding  to  them  fome 
iDore  eíTential  oils  of  the  fame  vegetable 
form  whence  the  liquid  quinteíTence  was 
procured,  with  a  üttle  fugar,  all  mixed 
together  by  a  gentle  heat,  till  all  the  moif- 
ture  is  come  over,  the  matter  remaining 
then  is  a  dry  quinteíTence, 

QuiNTESSENCE,  in  alchemy,  is  a  myíle- 
rious  term,  fignifying  the  fifth,  or  laíl 
and  higheíl  cfí'ence,  or  power  of  a  na- 
tural body. 

OyiNTILE,  quhitiüs,  in  aílronomy,  an 
i»í'pe6l  of  the  planets,  when  they  are  72 
degrees  diítant  from  one  anolher,  of  a 
ññh  part  of  the  zodi^c. 
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QUINTILIANS,  a  fea  of  antíent  he- 
retics,  thus  called  from  their  prophetefs 
Quintiüa,  In  this  feft  the  women  werc 
admiited  to  perform  the  facerdotal  and 
epifcopal  fun6lions.  They  attributed 
extraordinary  gifts  to  Eve  for  having 
firíl  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  5  toid 
great  things  of  Mary  the  fiíter  of  Moíes, 
as  having  been  a  prophetefs,  fifí.  They 
added,  that  Philip  the  deacon  had  four 
daughters  who  were  all  propheteíTes  and 
were  of  theír  fe£l.  In  ihel'e  aíTembiies  it 
was  «fual  to  fee  the  virgins  entering  in 
white  robes,  perfanating  propheieíTes, 
QUINTIN,  or  St.  Quintín,  a  lown  of 
Picardy,  in  France,  35  miles  eaít  of 
Amiens, 

QUINZY",  QuiNSEY,  or  Angina,  in 
medicine,  a  pain  and  inflammation  of 
the  fauces,  a  fwelling  of  the  uvula» 
tonfils,  and  larynx,  which  being  ac- 
companied  with  a  fever,  occaüons  a 
diíficulty  of  refpiration  and  deglutition, 
This  difeafc  generally  prevails  about  the 
latter  end  of  fpring  or  beginning  of 
íiimmer.  When  the  fwelling  pain  an4 
rednefs  appear  moílly  on  the  oulfides, 
it  is,  according  to  Hoffman,  the  prog- 
noílic  of  a  happy  folution  of  the  dií<;afe: 
but  when  the  txternal  fwelling  fuddenly 
difappears,  without  a  mitigation  of  the 
fympioms,  it  íhews  the  morbific  matter 
to  be  tranílated  elfewhere,  and  that  the 
difeafc  will  change  to  a  phrenzy,  or  peií- 
pneumony,  This  difeafe  may  alfo  ter- 
minate  in  a  fuppuration,  gangrene,  or 
fchirrus.  A  frothing  at  the  mouth,  the 
tongue  vaftly  fwelled,  and  of  a  purple, 
blackiíli  colour,  portend  death* 
The  quinzy  is  generally  diítinguiíhed  by 
modern  writers  into  the  idiopathic  and 
fymptomatic,  The  firíl^,  where  it  is  it- 
felf the  difeafe,  and  owes  its  origin  only 
to  a  plethora;  the  fecond,  where  it  is 
but  the  accidental  fymptom  of  an  inflara- 
matory  fever,  or  íbme  other  difeaíe, 
about  the  time  of  its  crifis.  See  the  article 
Inflammatory  Fevers. 
Dr.  Mead  diílinguiíhes  the  quinzy  into 
three  forts;  the  firíl  of  which  he  calis 
the  v/atery  quinzy;  the  fecond,  a  gan- 
grene of  the  tonlils;  and  the  third  a 
Itrangulation  of  the  fauces.  In  the  firít 
fort,  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  palate, 
and  neighbouring  parts  are  fwoln.  In 
the  fecond,  an  inflammation  without  a 
perfeól  luppuration  feizes  the  tonfils, 
which  fwell  and  grow  hard  ;  a  gangrene 
foon  enfues,  which,  if  not  fpeedily  re- 
lieved,  proves  fatal.  See  Gangrene. 
Jn  the  third  fort^  all  th^  nerves  are  con- 

vuUéd, 
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vulfeíl,  and  the  patient  drops  down  dead 
fiuldenly  :  however  tliis  fpecies  oí  ihe 
quinzy,  though  defcribed  by  Híppocrates, 
js  yei  very  lare.  If  it  can  be  foiefeen,  it 
oogbt  lo  be  prevented  by  evacuations  of 
all  kinds  ;  that  is,  bieeding,  purging, 
bliftéring,  ¡(lúes,  and  dim  ctics  ;  and  it 
will  be  of  fervice  to  praélife  abftínence, 
or  a  moderation  in  eaiing  and  drínking. 
In  the  watery-quinzy,  which  fonietimes 
rages  üke  an  epidemic  fever  efpeciaily 
in  places  near  the  fea,  bleeding  plenti- 
fully  as  foon  as  poífible  is  recommended ; 
afterwards  clyfters,  gentle  purges,  bh'f- 
ters  under  the  chin,  and  on  the  fides  of 
the  neck  ;  and  if  this  courfe  dees  not 
fucceed,  the  palaie  muft  be  pretty  deeply 
fcariñed  about  the  tongue  and  fublinguul 
veins. 

In  thefe  inflammations  in  general,  a 
ílight  diarrheea  relieves  the  patient,  ac- 
cording  to  Arbuthnot.  Therefore  ali- 
ments  which  promote  it  are  of  fervice ; 
fiich  are  tamarinds  infufed  in  whey,  de- 
co6lions  of  farinaceous  vegetables  mode- 
rately  aciduláted,  and  fuch  as  aboiind 
wiíh  a  cooling  nitrous  falt  are  ufeful. 
Burnet  is  faid  to  be  a  fpecific  in  the 
quinzy;  mulberries,  and  all  acids  are 
beneficia!.  The  mouth  and  throat  muft 
be  kept  nioíft,  and  the  nofe  clear,  that 
the  air  may  have  a  free  paífage  thro' it. 
Sydenham  orders  to  bleed  plentifully  in 
the  arm,  and  Boerhaave  dire(5ts  it  to  be  by 
a  large  orífice.  Afterwards  a  fublingual 
vein  íhould  be  openéd  ;  but,  accordii»g  to 
HofFman,  bheding  in  the  ¡ugidar  yields 
the  beft  afliftance.  íf  ihe  fyíitploms  con- 
tinué to  be  vtry  urgenr,  the  bkeding 
may  be  repeafd  in  fix  or  eight  hours 
tiíne,  till  they  hegin  to  he  more  mild. 
After  the  ñiii  biceding,  Sydenham  or 
ders  a  ftrong  and  l:^rge  bjifter  to  be  laid 
to  the  neck :  then  !ct  the  parts  inflamed 
be  touched  wiih  the  following  mixture. 
Take  honey  of  roíec,  as  much  as  you 
pleafe;  and.  mix  it  with  as  nuich  Tpirít 
of  fulphur  as  is  fufiic^ent  lo  give  it  the 
greatefi  íliarpnefs.  Alterwards  ihe  fol- 
Jovving  gargle  is  tobe  held  in  the  mo'jth 
till  it  is  hot  5  and  is  to  be  repeat-d  pretty 
oíten  :  take  plantiiin-watcr,  and  frog- 
fpawn,  of  each  four  ounces;  red  rofes, 
four  ounces;  the  whites  of  tbrce  eggs 
beat  in  water  ;  and  two  drams  of  cryrtal 

When  the  fauces  are  dry,  hot,  and  the 
tongue  fwell?,  witl)  difíiculty  of  breathtng 
and  fwallovving,  Hoffman  orders  to  take 
cf  the  whites  üf  epgs  beat  in  water,  two 
punces  5  waltr  of  roíes,  one  ouneí  i 


fal  prunella,  tweive  grainsj  fyrup  of 
quinces,  one  ounce.  Make  a  linílus, 
which  is  tp  be  taken  often  j  and  let  ihe 
neck  be  anointed  as  well  behind  as  be- 
fore  with  the  following  camphorated 
oiL  Take  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
one  ounce  j  oil  of  whire  poppies,  one 
dram;  camphor>  half  a  dram  5  after 
which  let  the  patient  take  a  cooling 
emulfion. 

Boerhaave,  after  bleeding,  orders  a  ftron» 
purge,  and  if  that  cannot  be  taken,  a 
Itrong  clyfter.  Emollient  fteams,  or 
even  the  ííeam  of  hot  water  taken  in  at 
the  mouth  is  benefícial,  If  the  patient 
is  not  able  to  fwallow  any  nourifliment, 
take  of  good  broth  of  flcíli-meat,  ten 
ounces  j  nitre,  tengrainsj  fpirit  of  falt, 
fix  drops  ;  make  a  clyfter  to  be  injeSled 
every  eight  hours,  and  retained  as  long 
as  is  poíTible.  Hoífman  fays,  that  if  the 
tumour  tends  to  a  fuppuraiion,  it  is  bell 
prometed  by  holding  dried  figs  in  the 
mouth,  and  that  when  tlíe  tonfils  are  fuil 
6f  an  inflammatory  ichor,  honey  of  rofes, 
mixt  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  often  ap- 
plied  to  the  part  with  a  pencil,  is  excul- 
lent.  In  a  latent  inlernal  exceeding  hot 
quinzy,  the  mouth  muíl  be  frequcntly 
moiílened  with  milk  or  cream,  v/ith  an 
addition  of  iál  prunella,  and  fyrup  of 
poppies. 

Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  that  the  infiamma- 
tory  quinzy  ís  the  moft  frequent,  as  well 
as  dangerous  among  fold-ers,  upon  thcir 
fi«  ft  enc^mpment }  awd  that  its  lendency 
lo  bring  on  a  fuffocát'on,  indicates  the 
nt'cefllty  of  fpeedy  and  large  bleeding?, 
purging,  and  biiftering.  He  alfo  ic- 
commends  the  following  appÜcation,  as 
one  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies  in 
this  terrible  diforder:  let  a  piece  of 
thick  flannel  be  moiftened  with  fqual 
parís  of  any  commcn  oil  and  of  fpirit  of 
harifticrn,  and  applied  to  ihe  throat,  to 
be  renewed  once  in  four  or  five  hours  : 
this  medicine,  he  lells  us,  he  liad  from 
Dr.  Young,  phyficia\i  in  Edinburgh. 
By  meansofihis  application,  the  neck, 
and  fon-.eíimes  the  v/ho!e  body,  is  put 
into  a  fweat ;  whicl),  aíter  bleeding,  ei- 
ther  carries  off  or  leífcns  the  inflamma- 
tion.  He  alfo  leüs  us,  that  he  has  oh- 
ferved  little  benefit  arifing  from  gargles, 
and  that  the  acid  ones  clid  more  ha»m 
than  good  :  however,  a  deco6>ion  of  figs 
in  milk  and  wareí*,  efpeciaily  if  the  fpu 
rit  of  tal  ammoniac  be  added,  ferves  to 
thin  the  faliva,  wlií^reby  the  glands  fe- 
crete  more  frcely;  a  circumftancealways 
conducive  to  the  cure. 
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In  tlie  philofophical  tranfaélions,  the 
jelly  cf  black  currants,  fwallowed  down 
íeifurely  in  fmall  quantiiies,  is  aíTerted  to 
be  a  fpecifíc  foc  a  quinzy  5  and  a  decoc- 
tion  of  the  leaves  or  baik  in  milk,  when 
,  the  jelly  cannot  be  had,  ufed  as  a  gargle, 
is  faid  to  cure  all  the  inflnmmatory  dif- 
tempers  of  the  throat  that  happen  in  the 
vvinter-time. 

In  malignant  fevers,  when  there  is  an  in- 
flammation  of  the  oefophagu?,  Hoffman 
crders  lo  take  nitre,  one  dram  5  cam- 
phor,  three  grains ;  fugar,  one  ounpe ; 
make  a  powder,  which  is  to  be  given  in 
an  emulíion  of  fweet  almonds,  and  may 
alfo  be  held  in  the.mouth  for  fome  time 
before  it  is  fwallowed.  That  infl-imma- 
toiy  pain  which  arifes  from  a  íharp  falt  fe- 
rum  in  the  glandulous  parts  of  the  fauces 
with  rednefs  and  a  copious  flux  of  faliva, 
but  withont  a  fever,  may  be  cured  with  a 
gargle  of  brandy  alone.  When  there 
is  a  large  defluxion  of  an  impure  ferous 
humour  upon  the  fauces,  it  requires  a 
frequent  uíe  of  gentle  laxatives.  When 
the  fympioms  of  a  quinzy  are  fo  urgenr, 
that  the  patient  is  in  immediate  danger 
of  ftrangling,  recourfe  muft  be  had  10 
bronchotomv,  or  opening  of  the  wind- 
pipe,  See  Bronchotomy. 
The  method  of  preventing  an  infíamma- 
tion  of  rheuvula,  in  a  prolapfion  thereof, 
from  fpreading  through  the  f-tuces  and 
exciting  a  quinzy,  may  be  feen  under 
the  arricie  Prolapsus  uvulíe. 
QUIIRE  of  paper,  the  quantiiy  of  24.  or 
25  ílieets. 

OyiRISTER,  or  Choirister,  a  per- 
lón appointed  to  fing  in  the  choir  of  a 
cathedral.   SeeCHANTOR,  Choir,  ^c, 

OyiRINALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaít  ce- 
iebrated  among  the  Romans  in  honour  of 
Romuhis,  who  was  called  Qüirinus. 
Thefe  feafts  were  held  on  the  i3ih  of  the 
calends  of  March. 

OyiRITES,  in  antiquity,  a  nnme  given  to 
the  people  of  Rome,  chiefly  the  commcn 
citizsns,  asdiftinguiíhed  from  the  foldiery . 

QUIRK,  in  building,  a  piece  of  ground 
raken  o\it  of  any  regular  ground-plot,  or 
fioor;  thus  if  ihe  ground-plot  wcreoblong 
orfquare,  a  piece  taken  out  of  a  comer  to 
make  a  court  or  yard,  &c.  is  called  a 
quirk. 

QUI-TAMi  in  law,  ís  where  an  aílion  Is 
brought,  or  an  information  exhibited 
againít  a  perfon,  on  a  penal  ítaiute  at  the 
fuit  of  the  king,  and  the  party  or  ir.for- 
mer,  when  the  penalty  for  breach  of  the 
ftdtutc  Í3  direifled  to  be  dividid  betweea 


them ;  In  that  cafe,  the  informer  profc-* 
cutes  as  well  for  the  king  as  himfelf, 

QUIT-CLAIM,  in  law,  fignifies  a  re- 
Jeafe  of  any  aélion  that  one  perfon  has 
againft  another.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  quit- 
ting  a  claim  or  title  to  landí?, 

QIJIT.RENT,  in  law,  a  fmall  rent  that 
is  payable  by  the  tenants  of  mcft  ma- 
nors,  whereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and 
free  from  all  other  fervices ;  ^ná  it  is  faid 
to  be  an  acknowledgment,  in  token  oí 
fubje6lion  to  the  lord.  Antiently  this 
payment  was  called  white  rent,  on  ac- 
count  that  it  was  paid  jn  íilver-coin,  and 
to  diftinguiíh  it  from  rent-corn. 

QUrTTANCE.    See  Acquittance. 

OyiTTER-BONE,  among  farriers,  a 
hard  round  fwelling  upon  the  coronet  of 
a  horfe's  foot,  or  beiween  the  heel  and 
thequarter  j  íbmetimes  occafioned  bygra- 
vel  under  the  íhoe  ;  or  by  a  bruife,  Itab, 
or  prick  of  a  nail.  This  fwelling  cdmes 
to  a  head  in  four  or  five  days,  and  breaks 
out  with  matter  at  a  little  deep  hole,  likc 
a  fiíiula. 

QnOAD  HOC,  ís  a  term  ufed  in  the 
pleadings  and  arguments  of  lawyers  3 
/being  as  much  as  to  fay,  as  to  this  thing 
the  law  is  fo  and  fo, 

QUOD  derici  noji  eligantur  in  officio  ballivíf 
is  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  clerk,  who,  oa 
account  of  lands  he  is  poflelTed  of,  i» 
created  bailiíF,  or  fome  other  likeofiicsr. 

QuOD  ei  deforceatj  a  writ  that  lies  for  a 
tenant  in  tail,  tenant  in  dower,  or  for 
term  of  life,  having  loft  lands  by  de- 
fault,  againft  the  perfon  who  recovered, 
or  againft  his  heir.  It  is  faid,  this  writ 
may  be  likewife  brought  againft  a  ftran- 
ger;  as  where  a  perfon  recovers  by  de- 
fault,  and  ihen  makes  a  feoftment  of  the 
land  j  in  that  cafe,  the  feoffee  is  anfwer- 
able,  Gfr.  and  when  a  tenant  in  tail,  or 
any  tenant  that  has  a  particular  eftate  in 
the  lands,  lofes  on  a  default  where  he  is 
not  fummoned,  Gfr.  he  may  have  either 
a  difceit  or  this  writ,  though  his  heirs  af- 
ter  his  death  íhall  not  have  it,  but  are  to 
bring  a  formedon. 

QuOD  permittat,  in  law,  a  writ  which  líes 
I jr  the  heir  of  him  that  is  diíTeifed  of 
common  or  pafture,  againft  the  heir  of  the 
diflr<;iror  who  is  dead.  And  it  is  held, 
that  where  a  perfon**s  anceftor  died  feifed,'' 
or  if  one  be  difturbed  by  anorhrr  in  his 
commoii  of  pifturc,  or  othtr  fuch  thing 
annexet!  his  inherltaoce,  he  íliall  have 
this  writ  agninft  the  defcrcer. 

QyOD  mn  per?n'utat,    See  ihc  arricie  Co.\^- 

SUETÜDINIEUS, 

6  QuOD 


Q^  U  O 


Q^U  O 


QvoDperJbna  nec  prebendarii^  &c.  awrit 
that  lies  for  ípíritual  perfons,  when  di- 
fírained  in  their  fpiritual  poíTeflions,  for 

.  the  payraent  oí  a  fifteenth,  with  the  reft 
of  the  pariíh. 

OyOIL,  or  CoiL,  in  the  fea-language,  a 
rope  or  cable  laid  up  round,  one  fack  or 
turil  over  another,  fo  that  it  may  the 
*  iBore  eafily  be  ftowed  Cut  of  the.  way' 
and  afo  run  out  free  and  fmoolh,  wíth- 
out  twlftings  or  doublings. 

OyOIN,  or  CoiN,  on  board  a  ílu'p,  a 
wedge  faftened  on  the  deck  clofe  to  the 
breech  of  the  cajríage  of  a  gun,  to  keep 
it  firm  up  to  the  íliip  fide. 
Canticquoinsare  íhort  three'legged  quoins 
put  beiween  caíks  tp  keep  them  fteady. 

Quoins,  in  archite6lure,  denote  the  cor- 
ners  of  brick  or  ftone  walls.  Thé  word 
js  particularly  ufed  for  the  ftones  in  the 
corners  of  brick- buildings.  When  thefe 
líand  out  beyond  the  bríck-work,  their 
edges  being  chamfered  ofF,  they'  are  call- 
cd  ruftic  quoins. 

QÜOITS,  a  kind  of  exercife  or  game 
Icnowri  among  the  antients  under  the 

.    ñame  difcus.    See  the  article  Disc. 

QUO  JURE,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies 
where  a  perfon  Uas  lands  in  which  ano- 
ther claims  common  of  páfture  time  out 
of  mind  ;  and  ít  is  brought  in  order  tp 
compel.the  perfon  to  fliew  by  what  title 
he  challenges  the  cogimon. 

Quo  MiNUS,  is  alfo  a  writ  which  iíjues  out 
of  the  court  of  exchequer  td  the  king's 
farmer  or  debtor,  for  debt,  trefpafs,  Éfr. 
Though  this  writ  was  formerly  granted 
oríly  to  the  king's  tenants  or  debtors,  the 
praétice  now  is  becomc  general  for  th€ 
plaintiff  to  furmife,  that  by  the  wrong 
ihe  defendant  does  him,  he  is  the  lefs 
able  to  fatisfy  his  debí  to  the  king,  by 
which  means  jurifdiílion  is  given  to  the 
court  of  exchequer  to  determine  the 
caufe.  This  writ  is  to  take  the  body  of 
the  defendant  in  like  manncr  as  the 
capias  in'  the  common  pleas,  and  the 
writ  of  latitat  in  the  king^s  bench. 

QUORUM,  a  word  frequently  menlioned 
our  ftatutes,  and  in  commiífions  both 
of  juítices  of  ihe  peace  and  oihers.  It 
ís  thus  called  from  thewords  of  ihecom- 
miíTion,  quQru77i  A.  B.  unum  ejfe  wolumus. 
For  an  example,  where  a  commifiion  is 
direfíed  to  leven  perfons,  or  to  any  tbiee 

'  of  them,  whereof  A,  B.  and  C.  Ef .  are  to 
be  two  j  in  this  cafe,  they  are  faid  to  be 


of  the  qiiorum,  bécaufe  the  reft  cannot 
proceed  without  them  :  fo  a  jufticeof  the 
peace  and  quorum  is  one  without  whom 
the  reft  of  the  juítices  in  fome  cafes  can- 
not  proceed. 

QUOTATION,  in  literature,  a  citation, 
or  paíTage,  rehearfed  exprefsly  in  one 
author  from  another. 
Quotations  are  ufualiy  diftinguiíhed  by 
.  inverted  commas. 

QUOTIDIAN,  qiiotidianay  in  medicine, 
an  intermitting  fever,  or  agüe,  the  pa- 
roxy.fm  or  fit  whereof  returns  every  day, 
Sec  the  article  Intermittent. 
This  fpecies  of  intermittent  fevers  is  rwt 
fo  common  as  the  tertian  and  quarian/ 
See  Tertian  and  QuARTAN» 
It  attacks  the  patient  early  in  the  mom- 
ing,  with  chilnefs  and  flúvering;  to 
which  fucceed  a  cardialgía,  naufea,  and 
inflation  of  the  belly  ;  in  fome  a  pain  in 
the  head,  in  others  fainting  fí.s,  and  in 
moft  vomiring  or  ftools,  or  both  ;  after 
which  comes  on  the  hot  fit,  with  thirft. 
As  to  the  cure,  the  beft  method  feems 
to  be  firíl  to  atienuate' the  tough  and  vi- 
tiated  humours  in  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  by  proper  dofes  of  vitriolated 
tartar,  and  the  like;  after  which  a  gentle 
emetic,  diaphoretics  and  diluents  are  to 
be  adminiftered  j  and  laftiy,  the  bowels 
are  to  be  ftrengthened  by  bitters  and  fub- 
aHringents  ;  among  which,  the  peruvian 
bark  claims  a  place,  only  to  be  ufed  in 
fmaller  quaniities  than  when  trufted  to 
alone  for  the  cure. 

QUOTIENT,  in  arithmeric,  the  number 
which  arifes  by  dividing  the  dividend 
by  the  divifor.    See  División. 

QUO  WARRANTO,  in  law,  a  writ  which 
lies  againft  a  perfon  or  Corporation,  that 
ufurps  any  franchife  or  liberty  againft 
the  king ;  as  to  have  a  fair,  market,  or 
the  like,  in  order  to  oblige  the  ufurper 
to  íhew  by  what  righr  and  title  he  holds 
or  claims  fuch  frantiiife. 
This  writ  alfo  lies  for  mií-ufer,  or  non- 
ufer  of  privileges  granted. 
The  altorney-general  mav  exhibit  a  qtio- 
warranto  in  the  crown-ofñce  againft  finy 
parücular  perfon?,  or  bodies  politic  or 
corporate,  who  ufe  any  íranchile  or  prj- 
vilege,  without  having  a  legal  grant,  or 
prefciiption  for  the  fame  j  and  a  judg- 
ment  obtained  upen  it  is  final,  as  bcing 
a  writ  of  right. 


End  of  the  Third  Volume. 


